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THE 


TENURE  OF  KINGS  AND  MAGISTRATES: 


THAT  IT  IS  LAWFl'L,  AND  HATH  BEEN  HELD  SO  THROUGH  ALL  AGES,  FOR  ANY,  WHO  HAVE  THE  POWER,  TO  CALL  TO  AC.nol^NT 
A  TYRANT,  OR  WICKED  KING,  AND,  AFTER  Dl'E  CONVICTION,  TO  DEPOSE,  AND  PUT  HIM  TO  DEATH;  IF  THE  ORDINARY  MAGIS- 
TRATE HAVE  NEGLECTED,  OR  DENIED  TO  DO  IT. 


THAT  THEY,   WHO  OF   LATE  SO  MOCK  BLAME  DEPOSING,   ARE  THE  MEN   THAT  DID  IT  THEMSELVES.* 


[first   pnELlSHHD   1W8-9.] 


If  men  within  themselves  would  be  governed  by 
reason,  and  not  generally  give  up  their  understanding 
to  a  double  tyranny-,  of  custom  from  without,  and  blind 
affections  witliin  ;  they  would  discern  better  what  it  is 
to  favour  and  uphold  the  tyrant  of  a  nation.  But  be- 
ing slaves  within  doors,  no  wonder  that  they  strive  so 
much  to  have  the  public  state  conformably  governed 
to  the  inward  vitious  rule,  by  which  they  govern  them- 
selves. For  indeed  none  can  love  freedom  iieartily, 
but  good  men :  the  rest  love  not  freedom,  but  licence: 
which  never  hath  more  scope,  or  more  indulgence  than 
under  tyrants.  Hence  is  it,  that  tyrants  are  not  oft 
offended,  nor  stand  much  in  doubt  of  bad  men,  as  being 
all  naturally  servile;  but  in  whom  virtue  and  true 
worth  most  is  eminent,  them  they  fear  in  earnest,  as  by 
right  their  masters ;  against  them  lies  all  their  hatred 
and  suspicion.  Consequently  neither  do  bad  men  hate 
tyrants,  but  have  been  always  readiest,  with  the  falsi- 
fied names  of  Loyalty  and  Obedience,  to  colour  over 
their  base  compliances.  And  althougli  sometimes  for 
shame,  and  when  it  comes  to  their  own  grievances,  of 
purse  especially,  they  would  seem  good  patriots,  and 
side  with  the  better  cause,  yet  wlien  others  for  the  de- 
liverance of  their  country  endued  with  fortitude  and 
heroic  virtue,  to  fear  nothing  but  the  curse  written 
against  those  "  that  do  the  work  of  the  Lord  ncgli- 
gcntl3',"f  would  go  on  to  remove,  not  only  the  calami- 
ties and  thraldoms  of  a  people,  but  the  roots  and  causes 
whence  they  spring;  straight  these  men,  and  sure 
helpers  at  need,  as  if  they  hated  only  the  miseries,  but 
not  the  mischiefs,  after  they  have  juggled  and  paltered 
with  the  world,  bandied  and  borne  arms  against  their 
king,  divested  him,  disanoiiited  him,  nay,  cursed  him 
all  over  in  their  pulpits,  and  their  pamphlets,  to  the  en- 
gaging of  sincere  and  real  men  beyond  what  is  possi- 
ble or  honest  to  retreat  from,  not  only  turn  revolters 

*  'I'his  tract,  which  was  first  published  in  February  1648  9.  after  the 
execution  ot  kinj!  Charles,  and  is  a  defence  of  that  action  against  the  objec- 
tions ot  the  Presbyterians,  was.  in  the  year  1650,  republished  by  the  author 
wiUi  considerable  additions,  all  which,  omitted  in  every  former  edition  of 
Uie author's  works,  arc  here  carefully  inserted  in  their  proper  places.    The 


from  those  principles,  which  only  could  at  first  move 
them,  but  lay  the  strain  of  disloyalty,  and  worse,  on 
those   proceedings,  which  are    the  necessary    conse- 
quences of  their  own  former  actions  ;  nor  disliked  by 
themselves,  were  the}'  managed  to  the  entire  advan- 
tages of  their  own  faction  ;  not  considering  the  while 
that  he,  toward  whom  they  boasted  their  new  fidelity, 
counted  them  accessory ;  and  by  those   statutes   and 
laws,  which  they  so  impotently  brandish  against  others, 
would  have  doomed  them  to  a  traitor's  death  for  what 
they  have  done  already.     It  is  true,  that  most  men  are 
apt  enough  to  civil  wars  and  commotions  as  a  novelty, 
and  for  a  flash  hot  and  active  ;  but  through  sloth  or  in- 
constancy, and  weakness  of  spirit,  either  fainting  ere 
their  own  pretences,  though  never  so  just,  be  half  at- 
tained, or,  through  an  inbred  falsehood  and  wicked- 
ness, betray  ofttimes   to  destruction  with  themselves 
men  of  noblest  temper  joined  with  them  for  causes, 
whereof  they  in  their  rash  undertakings  were  not  capa- 
ble.    If  God  and  a  good  cause  give  them  victory,  the 
prosecution  whereof  for  the  most  part  inevitably  draws 
after  it  tlie  alteration  of  laws,  change  of  go^mment, 
downfall  of  princes  with  their  families;  then  comes  the 
task  to  those  worthies,  which  are  the  soul  of  that  enter- 
prise, to  be  sweat  and  laboured  out  amidst  the  throng 
and  noses  of  vulgar  and  irrational  men.     Some  con- 
testing for  privileges,  customs,  forms,  and  that  old  en- 
tanglement of  iniquity,  their  gibberish  laws,  thougli  the 
badge  of  their  ancient  slavery.     Others,  who  liave  been 
fiercest  against  their  prince,  under  the  notion  of  a  ty- 
rant, and  no  mean  incendiaries  of  the  war  against  tlicm, 
when  God,  out  of  his  providence  and  high  disposal  hath 
delivered  him  into  the  hand  of  their  brethren,  on  a  sud- 
den and  in  a  new  garb  of  allegiance,  wliich  tlicir  doings 
have  long  since  cancelled,  they  plead  for  him,  pity  him, 
extol  him,  protest  against  those  tliat  talk  of  bringing 

copy  which  I  use,  after  the  above  title,  ha.s  the  following  sentence  ;  "  Pub- 
lished now  the  secomi  time  with  some  additions,  and  many  testimonies  also 
added  out  of  the  best  and  learnedest  among  proteslant  divines,  asserting 
the  position  of  this  book."'  J'lie  passages  here  re5t<>red  are  marked  with 
lie  in 


sinsle  inverted  commas. 


t  Jer.  xlviii.  1. 
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Iiim  to  the  trial  of  justice,  mIhcIi  is  the  sword  of  God, 
.su])erior  to  all  mortal  things,  in  whose  liand  soever  by 
ap])areiit  sijrns  his  testified  will  is  to  put  it.  But  certain- 
ly, if  wc  consider,  wlio  and  wiiat  tliej  arc,  on  a  sudden 
f'TowTi  so  pitiful,  we  may  conclude  their  pity  can  be  no 
true  and  christian  commiseration,  but  eitiier  levity  and 
shallowness  of  mind,  or  else  a  carnal  admirin<r  of  that 
worldly  pomp  and  g-reatness,  from  wiience  they  see 
him  fallen  ;  or  rather,  lastly,  a  dissembled  and  seditious 
pity,  feijjncd  of  industry  to  bej^et  new  discord.  As  for 
mercy,  if  it  be  to  a  tyrant,  under  which  name  they 
themselves  have  cited  him  so  oft  in  the  hearing'  of  God, 
of  ang-els,  and  the  holy  church  assembled,  and  there 
charged  him  with  the  spilling  of  more  innocent  blood 
by  far,  than  ever  Nero  did,  undoubtedly  the  mercy 
which  they  pretend  is  the  mercy  of  wicked  men,  and 
"  their  mercies,"*  we  read,"  are  cruelties;"  hazarding 
the  welfare  of  a  whole  nation,  to  have  saved  one  whom 
tliey  so  oft  have  termed  Agag,  and  vilifying  the  blood 
of  many  Jonathans  that  have  saved  Israel ;  insisting 
with  much  niceness  on  the  unnecessariest  clause  of 
their  covenant  wrested,  wherein  the  fear  of  change  and 
the  absurd  contradiction  of  a  flattering  hostility  had 
hampered  them,  but  not  scrupling  to  give  away  for 
compliments,  to  an  implacable  revenge,  the  heads  of 
many  thousand  Christians  more. 

Another  sort  there  is,  who  coming  in  the  course  of 
these  affairs,  to  have  their  share  in  great  actions  above 
the  form  of  law  or  custom,  at  least  to  give  their  voice 
and  approbation  ;  begin  to  swerve  and  almost  shiver 
at  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  some  noble  deed,  as  if 
they  were  newly  entered  into  a  great  sin ;  disputing 
precedents,  forms,  and  circumstances,  when  the  com- 
monwealth nigh  perishes  for  want  of  deeds  in  substance, 
done  with  just  and  faithful  e;icpedition.  To  these  I  wish 
better  instruction,  and  virtue  equal  to  their  calling; 
the  former  of  which,  that  is  to  say  instruction,  I  shall 
endeavour,  as  my  duty  is,  to  bestow  on  them ;  and  ex- 
hort them  not  to  startle  from  the  just  and  pious  resolu- 
tion of  adhering  with  all  their  strength  and  assistance 
to  the  present  parliament  and  army,  in  the  glorious  way 
wherein  justice  and  victory  hatli  set  them;  the  only 
warrants  through  all  ages,  next  under  immediate  reve- 
lation, to  exercise  supreme  power;  in  those  proceed- 
ings, which  hitherto  appear  equal  to  what  hath  been 
drpe  in  any  age  or  nation  heretofore  justly  or  mag- 
nanimously. Nor  let  them  be  discouraged  or  deterred 
by  any  new  apostate  scarecrows,  who,  under  shew  of 
giving  counsel,  send  out  their  barking  monitories  and 
mementoes,  empty  of  aught  else  but  the  spleen  of  a 
frustrated  faction.  For  how  can  that  pretended  counsel 
be  either  sound  or  faithful,  when  they  that  give  it  see 
not,  for  madness  and  vexation  of  their  ends  lost,  that 
those  statutes  and  scriptures,  which  both  falsely  and 
scandalously  they  wrest  against  their  friends  and  asso- 
ciates, would  by  sentence  of  the  common  adversary  fall 
first  and  heaviest  upon  their  own  heads  ?  Neither  let 
juiid  and  tender  dispositions  be  foolishly  softened  from 
their  duty  and  perseverance  with  the  unmasculine  rhe- 
toric of  any  puling  priest  or  chaplain,  sent  as  a  friendly 

'  Prov.  xii.  10. 


letter  of  advice,  for  fashion's  sake  in  private,  and  forth- 
with published  by  the  sender  himself,  that  we  may 
know  how  much  of  friend  there  was  in  it,  to  cast  au 
odious  envy  upon  them  to  wliom  it  was  j)retended  to 
be  sent  in  charity.  Nor  let  any  man  be  deluded  by 
either  the  ignorance,  or  the  notorious  hypocrisy  and 
self-repugnance,  of  our  dancing  divines,  who  have  the 
conscience  and  the  boldness  to  come  with  scripture  in 
their  mouths,  glossed  and  fitted  for  their  turns  with  a 
double  contradictory  sense,  transforming  the  sacred 
verity  of  G  od  to  an  idol  with  two  faces,  looking  at  once 
two  several  ways;  and  with  the  same  quotations  to 
charge  others,  which  in  the  same  case  they  made  serve 
to  justify  themselves.  For  while  the  hope  to  be  made 
classic  and  provincial  lords  led  them  on,  while  plural- 
ities greased  them  thick  and  deep,  to  the  shame  and 
scandal  of  religion,  more  than  all  the  sects  and  heresies 
they  exclaim  against;  then  to  fight  against  the  king's 
person,  and  no  less  a  party  of  his  lords  and  commons, 
or  to  put  force  upon  both  the  houses,  was  good,  was 
lawful,  was  no  resisting  of  superior  powers  ;  they  only 
were  powers  not  to  be  resisted,  who  countenanced  the 
good,  and  punished  the  evil.  But  now  that  their  cen- 
sorious domineering  is  not  suffered  to  be  universal,  truth 
and  conscience  to  be  freed,  tithes  and  pluralities  to  be 
no  more,  though  competent  allowance  provided,  and 
the  warm  experience  of  large  gifts,  and  they  so  good 
at  taking  them ;  yet  now  to  exclude  and  seize  upon 
impeached  members,  to  bring  delinquents  without  ex- 
emption to  a  fair  tribunal  by  the  common  national  law 
against  murder,  is  now  to  be  no  less  than  Corah,  Da- 
than,  and  Abiram.  He  who  but  erewhile  in  the  pulpits 
was  a  cursed  tyrant,  an  enemy  to  God  and  saints,  laden 
with  all  the  innocent  blood  s])ilt  in  three  kingdoms, 
and  so  to  be  fought  against;  is  now,  though  nothing 
penitent  or  altered  from  his  first  principles,  a  lawftil 
magistrate,  a  sovereign  lord,  the  Lord's  anointed,  not  to 
be  touched,  though  by  themselves  imprisoned.  As  if  this 
only  were  obedience,  to  preserve  the  mere  useless  bulk 
of  his  person,  and  that  only  in  prison,  not  in  the  field, 
not  to  disobey  his  commands,  deny  him  his  dignity 
and  office,  every  where  to  resist  his  power,  but  where 
they  think  it  only  surviving  in  their  own  faction. 

But  who  in  particular  is  a  tyrant,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined in  a  general  discourse,  otherwise  than  by  sup- 
position ;  his  particular  charge,  and  the  sufficient  proof 
of  it,  must  determine  that :  which  I  leave  to  magistrates, 
at  least  to  the  uprighter  sort  of  them,  and  of  the  people, 
though  in  number  less  by  many,  in  w  hom  faction  least 
hath  prevailed  above  the  law  of  nature  and  right  rea- 
son, to  judge  as  they  find  cause.  But  this  I  dare  own 
as  part  of  my  faith,  that  if  such  a  one  there  be,  by 
whose  commission  wliole  massacres  have  been  com- 
mitted on  his  faithful  subjects,  liis  provinces  offered  to 
pawn  or  alienation,  as  the  liire  of  those  whom  he  had 
solicited  to  come  in  and  destroy  w  hole  cities  and  coun- 
tries ;  be  he  king,  or  tyrant,  or  emperor,  the  sword  of 
justice  is  above  him ;  in  whose  hand  soever  is  found 
sufficient  power  to  avenge  the  effusion,  and  so  great  a 
deluge  of  innocent  blood.     For  if  all  human  power  to 
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execute,  not  accidentally  but  intendedly  the  wrath  of 
God  upon  evil-doers  without  exception,  be  of  God  ; 
then  that  power,  whether  ordinary,  or  if  that  fail,  ex- 
traordinary, so  executing  that  intent  of  God,  is  lawful, 
and  not  to  be  resisted.  But  to  unfold  more  at  larj^e 
this  whole  question,  though  with  all  expedient  brevity, 
I  shall  here  set  down,  from  first  l)eginning,  the  original 
of  kings ;  bow  and  wherefore  exalted  to  that  dignity 
above  their  brethren  ;  and  from  thence  shall  prove, 
that  turniug  to  tyranny  they  may  be  as  lawfully  de- 
posed and  punished,  as  they  were  at  first  elected :  this 
I  shall  do  by  authorities  and  reasons,  not  learnt  in 
corners  among  schisms  and  heresies,  as  our  doubling 
divines  are  ready  to  calumniate,  but  fetched  out  of  the 
midst  of  choicest  and  most  authentic  learning,  and  no 
prohibited  authors;  nor  many  heathen,  but  mosaical, 
Christian,  orthodoxal,  and  which  must  needs  be  more 
convincing  to  our  adversaries,  presbyterial. 

No  man,  who  knows  aught,  can  be  so  stupid  to  deny, 
that  all  men  naturally  were  born  free,  being  the  image 
and  resemblance  of  God  himself,  and  were,  by  privi- 
lege above  all  the  creatures,  born  to  command,  and  not 
to  obey  :  and  that  they  lived  so,  till  from  the  root  of 
Adam's  transgression,  falling  among  themselves  to  do 
wrong  and  violence,  and  foreseeing  that  such  courses 
must  needs  tend  to  the  destruction  of  them  all,  they 
agreed  by  common  league  to  bind  each  other  from 
mutual  injury,  and  jointly  to  defend  themselves  against 
any,  that  gave  disturbance  or  opposition  to  such  agree- 
ment. Hence  came  cities,  towns,  and  commonwealths. 
And  because  no  faith  in  all  was  found  sufficiently  bind- 
ing, they  saw  it  needful  to  ordain  some  authority,  that 
might  restrain  by  force  and  punishment  what  was  vio- 
lated against  peace  and  common  right.  This  authority 
and  power  of  self-defence  and  preservation  being  origi- 
nally and  naturally  in  every  one  of  them,  and  unitedly 
in  them  all;  for  ease,  for  order,  and  lest  each  man 
should  be  his  own  partial  judge,  they  communicated 
and  derived  either  to  one,  whom  for  the  eminence  of 
his  wisdom  and  integrity  they  chose  above  the  rest,  or 
to  more  than  one,  whom  they  thought  of  equal  deserv- 
ing :  the  first  was  called  a  king ;  the  other,  magistrates : 
not  to  be  their  lords  and  masters,  (though  afterward 
those  names  in  some  places  were  given  voluntarily  to 
such  as  had  been  authors  of  inestimable  good  to  the 
people,)  but  to  be  their  deputies  and  commissioners,  to 
execute,  by  virtue  of  their  intrusted  power,  that  justice, 
which  else  every  man  by  the  bond  of  nature  and  of 
covenant  must  have  executed  for  himself,  and  for  one 
anotiier.  And  to  him  that  shall  consider  well,  why 
among  free  persons  one  man  by  civil  right  should  bear 
authority  and  jurisdiction  over  another;  no  other  end 
or  reason  can  be  imaginable.  These  for  a  while  go- 
verned well,  and  with  much  equity  decided  all  things 
at  their  own  arbitrement ;  till  the  temptation  of  such  a 
power,  left  absolute  in  their  hands,  perverted  them  at 
length  to  injustice  and  ])artiality.  Then  did  they,  who 
now  by  trial  bad  found  the  danger  and  inconveniences 
of  committing  arbitrary  power  to  any,  invent  laws 
either  framed  or  consented  to  by  all ;  that  should  con- 
fine and  limit  the  authority  of  whom  they  chose  to 


govern  them  :  that  so  man,  of  whose  failing  they  bad 
proof,  migiit  no  more  rule  over  them,  but  law  and  rea- 
son, abstracted  as  much  as  might  be  from  personal 
errours  and  frailties.  "  While,  as  the  magistrate  was 
set  above  the  peo])le,  so  the  law  was  set  above  the 
magistrate."  When  this  would  not  serve,  but  that  the 
law  was  either  not  executed,  or  misapplied,  they  were 
constrained  from  that  time,  the  only  remedy  left 
them,  to  put  conditions  and  take  oaths  from  all  kings 
and  magistiates  at  their  first  instalment  to  do  impar- 
tial justice  by  law:  who  upon  those  terms  and  no 
other,  received  allegiance  from  the  people,  that  is  to 
say,  bond  or  covenant  to  obey  them  in  execution  of 
those  laws,  which  they  the  people  had  themselves 
made  or  assented  to.  And  this  ofttimes  with  express 
warning,  that  if  the  king  or  magistrate  proved  un- 
faithful to  his  trust,  the  people  would  be  disengaged. 
They  added  also  counsellors  and  parliaments,  not  to  be 
only  at  his  beck,  but  with  him  or  without  him,  at  set 
times,  or  at  all  times,  when  any  danger  threatened,  to 
have  care  of  the  public  safety.  Therefore  saith  Clau- 
dius Sesell,a  French  statesman,  "  The  parliament  was 
set  as  a  bridle  to  the  king;"  which  I  instance  rather, 
"  not  because  our  English  lawyers  have  not  said  the 
same  long  before,  but  because  tliat  French  monarchy 
is  granted  by  all  to  be  a  far  more  absolute  one  than 
ours.  That  this  and  the  rest  of  what  hath  hitherto 
been  spoken  is  most  true,  might  be  copiously  made  ap- 
pear through  all  stories  heathen  and  christian  ;  even  of 
those  nations,  where  kings  and  emperors  have  sought 
means  to  abolish  all  ancient  memory  of  the  people's 
right  by  their  encroachments  and  usurpations.  But  I 
spare  long  insertions,  appealing  to  the  German,  French, 
Italian,  Arragonian,  English,  and  not  least  the  Scot- 
tish histories:  not  forgetting  this  only  by  the  way, 
that  William  the  Norman,  though  a  conqueror,  and 
not  unsworn  at  his  coronation,  was  compelled,  a  second 
time,  to  take  oath  at  St.  Albans,  ere  the  people  would 
be  brought  to  yield  obedience. 

It  being  thus  manifest,  that  the  power  of  kings  and 
magistrates  is  nothing  else,  but  what  is  only  deriva- 
tive, transferred  and  committed  to  them  in  trust  from 
tiie  people  to  the  common  good  of  them  all,  in  whom 
the  power  yet  remains  fundamentally,  and  cannot  be 
taken  from  them,  without  a  violation  of  their  natural 
birthright ;  and  seeing-  that  from  hence  Aristotle,  and 
the  best  of  political  writers,  have  defined  a  king,  "  him 
who  governs  to  the  good  and  profit  of  his  people,  and 
not  for  his  own  ends;"  it  follows  from  necessary 
causes,  that  the  titles  of  sovereign  lord,  natural  lord, 
and  the  like,  are  either  arrogancies,  or  flatteries,  not 
admitted  by  emperors  and  kings  of  best  note,  and  dis- 
liked by  the  church  both  of  Jews  (Isa.  xxvi.  13,)  and 
ancient  Christians,  as  appears  by  Tertullian  and  otiiers. 
Although  generally  the  people  of  Asia,  and  with  them 
the  Jews  also,  especially  since  the  time  they  chose  a 
king  against  the  advice  and  counsel  of  God,  are  noted 
b}'  wise  authors  much  inclinable  to  slavery. 

Secondly,  that  to  say,  as  is  usual,  the  king  hatb  as 
good  right  to  his  crown  and  dignity,  as  any  man  to  his 
inheritance,  is  to  make  the  subject  no  better  than  the 
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kiiifj's  slave,  liis  clialtcl,  or  Iiis  possession  tliat  may  be 
boii!»-lit  and  sold  :  and  doubtless,  if  liercditarj  title  were 
suffieieiitlj  inquired,  the  best  foundation  of  it  would  be 
found  but  either  in  courtesy  or  eonvcnicnce.  But  sup- 
])osc  it  to  be  of  rifjlit  hereditary,  what  can  be  more 
just  and  legfal,  if  a  subject  for  certain  crimes  be  to  for- 
feit by  law  from  himself  and  posterity  all  his  inherit- 
ance to  the  kiuf»-,  tlian  that  a  kino-  for  crimes  propor- 
tional should  forfeit  all  his  title  and  inheritance  to  the 
peo])le  ?  Unless  the  people  must  be  thought  created 
all  for  him,  he  not  for  them,  and  they  all  in  one  body 
inferior  to  him  single;  which  were  a  kind  of  treason 
against  the  dignity  of  mankind  to  affirm. 

Thirdly,  it  follows,  that,  to  say  kings  are  accountable 
to  none  hut  God,  is  the  overturning  of  all  law  and  go- 
vernment. For  if  they  may  refuse  to  give  account, 
then  all  covenants  made  with  them  at  coronation,  all 
oaths,  are  in  vain,  and  mere  mockeries ;  all  laws  which 
they  swear  to  keep,  made  to  no  purpose  :  for  if  the  king 
fear  not  God,  (as  how  many  of  them  do  not!)  we  hold 
then  our  lives  and  estates  by  the  tenure  of  liis  mere 
grace  and  mercy,  as  from  a  god,  not  a  mortal  magis- 
trate; a  position  that  none  but  court-parasites  or  men 
besotted  would  maintain  !  '  Aristotle  therefore,  whom 
we  commonly  allow  for  one  of  the  best  interpreters  of 
nature  and  morality,  writes  in  the  fourth  of  his  Politics, 
chap.  X.  that  "  monarchy  unaccountable,  is  the  worst 
sort  of  tyranny,  and  least  of  all  to  be  endured  by  free- 
bom  men."'  And  surely  no  christian  prince,  not  drunk 
with  higii  mind,  and  prouder  than  those  pagan  Cee- 
sai-s  that  deified  themselves,  would  arrogate  so  unrea- 
sonably above  human  condition,  or  derogate  so  basely 
from  a  whole  nation  of  men  his  brethren,  as  if  for  him 
only  subsisting,  and  to  serve  his  glory,  valuing  them 
in  comparison  of  his  own  brute  will  and  pleasure  no 
more  than  so  many  beasts,  or  vermin  under  his  feet, 
not  to  be  reasoned  with,  but  to  be  trod  on;  among 
whom  there  might  be  found  so  many  thousand  men 
for  wisdom,  virtue,  nobleness  of  mind,  and  all  other  re-, 
spects  but  the  fortune  of  his  dignity,  far  above  him. 
Yet  some  would  persuade  us  that  this  absurd  opinion  was 
King  David's,  because  in  the  51st  Psalm  he  cries  out 
to  God,  "  Against  thee  only  have  I  sinned  ;"  as  if  Da- 
vid had  imagined,  that  to  murder  Uriah  and  adulterate 
his  wife  had  been  no  sin  against  his  neighbour,  whenas 
that  law  of  Moses  was  to  the  king  expressly,  Dent, 
xvii.  not  to  tliink  so  highly  of  himself  above  his  bre- 
thren. David  therefore  by  those  words  could  mean 
no  other,  than  either  that  the  depth  of  his  guiltiness 
was  known  to  God  only,  or  to  so  few  as  had  not  the 
will  or  power  to  question  him,  or  that  the  sin  against 
God  was  greater  beyond  compare  than  against  Uriah. 
Whatever  his  meaning  were,  any  wise  man  will  see, 
that  the  pathetical  words  of  a  psalm  can  be  no  certain 
decision  to  a  point  that  hath  abundantly  more  certain 
rules  to  go  by.  How  much  more  rationally  spake  the 
heathen  king  Demophoon  in  a  tragedy  of  Euripides, 
than  these  interpreters  would  put  upon  King  David ! 
"  I  rule  not  my  people  by  tyranny,  as  if  they  were  bar- 
barians, but  am  myself  liable,  if  I  do  unjustly,  to  suf- 
fer justly."     Not  unlike  was  the  speech  of  Trajan  the 


worthy  emperor,  to  one  whom  be  made  general  of  his 
praetorian  forces :  "  Take  this  drawn  sword,"  saith  he, 
"to  use  for  me,  if  I  reign  well;  if  not,  to  use  against 
mc."  Thus  Dion  relates.  And  not  Trajan  only,  but 
Theodosius  the  younger,  a  christian  emperor,  and  one 
of  the  best,  caused  it  to  be  enacted  as  a  rule  undeniable 
and  fit  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  kings  and  empe- 
rors, that  a  prince  is  bound  to  the  laws ;  that  on  the 
authority  of  law  the  authority  of  a  prince  depends,  and 
to  the  laws  ought  to  submit.  Which  edict  of  his  re- 
mains yet  unrepealed  in  the  Code  of  Justinian,  1. 1.  tit. 
24,  as  a  sacred  constitution  to  all  the  succeeding  em- 
perors. How  then  can  any  king  in  Europe  maintain 
and  write  himself  accountable  to  none  but  God,  when 
emperors  in  their  own  imperial  statutes  have  written 
and  decreed  themselves  accountable  to  law  .''  And  in- 
deed where  such  account  is  not  feared,  he  that  bids  a 
man  reign  over  him  above  law,  may  bid  as  well  a  sa- 
vage beast. 

It  follows,  lastly,  that  since  the  king  or  magistrate 
holds  his  authority  of  the  people,  both  originally  and 
naturally  for  their  good  in  the  first  place,  and  not  his 
own  ;  then  may  the  people,  as  oft  as  they  shall  judge 
it  for  the  best,  either  choose  him  or  reject  him,  retain 
him  or  depose  him  though  no  tyrant,  merely  by  the 
liberty  and  right  of  freeborn  men  to  be  governed  as 
seems  to  them  best.  Tiiis,  though  it  cannot  but  stand 
with  plain  reason,  shall  be  made  good  also  by  Scripture, 
Dcut.  xvii.  14,  "  When  thou  art  come  into  the  land, 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  and  shalt  say,  I 
will  set  a  king  over  me,  like  as  all  the  nations  about 
me."  These  words  confirm  us  that  the  right  of  choosing, 
yea  of  changing  their  own  government,  is  by  the  grant 
of  God  himself  in  the  people.  And  therefore  when 
they  desired  a  king,  though  then  under  another  form 
of  government,  and  though  their  changing  displeased 
him,  yet  he  that  was  himself  their  king,  and  rejected 
by  them,  would  not  be  a  hinderance  to  what  they  in- 
tended, further  than  by  persuasion,  but  that  they  might 
do  therein  as  they  saw  good,  I  Sam.  viii.  only  he  re- 
served to  himself  the  nomination  of  who  should  reign 
over  them.  Neither  did  that  exempt  the  king,  as  if  he 
were  to  God  only  accountable,  though  by  his  especial 
command  anointed.  Therefore  "  David  first  made  a 
covenant  with  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  so  was  by  them 
anointed  king,"  2  Sam.  v.  3,  1  Chron.  xi.  And  Jehoi- 
ada  the  priest,  making  Jehoash  king,  made  a  covenant 
between  him  and  the  people,  2  Kings  xi.  17.  There- 
fore when  Roboam,  at  his  coming  to  the  crown,  rejected 
those  conditions,  which  the  Israelites  brought  him,  hear 
what  tiiey  answer  him,  "  What  portion  have  we  in 
David,  or  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse.'  See  to  thine 
own  house,  David."  And  for  the  like  conditions  not 
performed,  all  Israel  before  that  time  deposed  Samuel ; 
not  for  his  own  default,  but  for  the  misgovernment  of 
his  sons.  But  some  will  say  to  both  these  examples, 
it  was  evilly  done.  I  answer,  that  not  the  latter,  be- 
cause it  was  expressly  allowed  them  in  the  law,  to  set 
up  a  king  if  they  pleased  ;  and  God  liimself  joined  with 
them  in  the  work  ;  though  in  some  sort  it  was  at  that 
time  displeasing  to  him,  in  respect  of  old  Samuel,  who 
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had  governed  them  uprightly.  As  Livy  praises  the 
Romans,  who  took  occasion  from  Tarquinius,  a  wicked 
prince,  to  gain  their  liberty,  whicl)  to  have  extorted, 
saith  he,  from  Nunia,  or  any  of  the  good  kings  before, 
had  not  been  seasonable.  Nor  was  it  in  the  former 
example  done  unlawfully;  for  when  Roboani  had  pre- 
pared a  huge  army  to  reduce  the  Israelites,  he  was 
forbidden  by  the  prophet,  1  Kings  xii.  24,  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  ye  shall  not  go  up,  nor  fight  against  your 
brethren,  for  this  thing  is  from  me."  He  calls  them 
their  brethren,  not  rebels,  and  forbids  to  be  proceeded 
against  them,  owning  the  thing  himself,  not  by  single 
providence,  but  by  apjjrobation,  and  that  not  only  of 
the  act,  as  in  the  former  example,  but  of  the  fit  season 
also ;  he  had  not  otherwise  forbid  to  molest  them. 
And  those  grave  and  wise  counselloi-s,  whom  Rehoboam 
first  advised  with,  spake  no  such  thing,  as  our  old  gray- 
headed  flatterers  now  are  wont,  stand  upon  your  birth- 
right, scorn  to  capitulate,  you  hold  of  God,  not  of  them', 
for  they  knew  no  such  matter,  unless  conditionally, 
hut  gave  him  politic  counsel,  as  in  a  civil  transaction. 
Therefore  kingdom  and  magistracy,  whether  supreme 
or  subordinate,  is  called  "  a  human  ordinance,"  1  Pet. 
ii.  13,  Sec. ;  which  we  are  there  taught  is  the  will  of 
God  we  should  submit  to,  so  far  as  for  the  punishment 
of  evil-doers,  and  the  encouragement  of  them  that  do 
well.  "  Submit,"  saith  he,  "  as  free  men."  "  But  to 
any  civil  power  unaccountable,  unquestionable,  and 
not  to  be  resisted,  no  not  in  wickedness,  and  violent 
actions,  how  can  we  submit  as  free  men  ?"  "  There  is 
no  power  but  of  God,"  saith  Paul,  Rom.  xiii.  as  much 
as  to  say,  God  put  it  into  man's  heart  to  find  out  that 
way  at  first  for  common  peace  and  preservation,  ap- 
proving the  exercise  thereof;  else  it  contradicts  Peter, 
who  calls  the  same  authority  an  ordinance  of  man.  It 
must  be  also  understood  of  lawful  and  just  power,  else 
we  read  of  great  power  in  the  aflTairs  and  kingdoms  of 
the  world  permitted  to  the  devil :  for  saith  he  to  Christ, 
Luke  iv.  6,  all  this  power  will  I  give  thee,  and  the 
glory  of  them,  for  it  is  delivered  to  me,  and  to  whom- 
soever I  will,  I  give  it :  neither  did  he  lie,  or  Christ 
gainsay  what  he  affirmed  ;  for  in  the  thirteenth  of  the 
Revelation,  we  read  how  the  drag'on  gave  to  the  beast 
his  power,  his  seat,  and  great  authority  :  which  beast 
so  authorized  most  expound  to  be  the  tyrannical  powers 
and  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  Therefore  Saint  Paul  in 
tlie  forecited  chapter  tells  us,  that  such  magistrates  he 
means,  as  are  not  a  terrour  to  the  good,  but  to  the  evil, 
such  as  bear  not  the  sword  in  vain,  but  to  punish  of- 
fenders, and  to  encourage  the  good.  If  such  only  be 
mentioned  here  as  powers  to  be  obeyed,  and  our  sub- 
mission to  them  only  required,  then  doubtless  those 
powers,  that  do  the  contrary,  are  no  powers  ordained 
of  God  ;  and  by  consequence  no  obligation  laid  upon 
us  to  obey  or  not  to  resist  them.  And  it  may  be  well 
observed,  that  both  these  apostles,  whenever  they  give 
this  precept,  express  it  in  terms  not  concrete,  but  ab- 
stract, as  logicians  are  wont  to  speak ;  that  is,  they 
mention  the  ordinance,  the  power,  the  authority,  before 
the  persons  that  execute  it ;  and  what  that  power  is, 
lest  we  should  be  deceived,  they  describe  exactly.     So 


that  if  the  power  be  not  such,  or  the  person  execute  not 
such  power,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  of  God, 
but  of  the  devil,  and  by  consequence  to  be  resisted. 
From  this  exposition  Chrysostom  also  on  the  same  place 
dissents  not ;  explaining  tiiat  these  words  were  not 
written  in  behalf  of  a  tyrant.  And  this  is  verified  by 
David,  himself  a  king,  and  likeliest  to  be  the  author 
of  the  Psalm  xciv.  20,  which  saith, "  Shall  the  throne 
of  iniquity  have  fellowship  with  thee.''"  And  it  were 
worth  the  knowing,  since  kings  in  these  days,  and 
that  by  Scripture,  boast  the  justness  of  their  title, 
by  holding  it  immediately  of  God,  yet  cannot  shew 
the  time  when  God  ever  set  on  the  throne  them 
or  their  forefathers,  but  only  when  the  people  chose 
them  ;  why  by  the  same  reason,  since  God  ascribes  as 
oft  to  himself  the  casting  down  of  princes  from  the 
throne,  it  should  not  be  thought  as  lawful,  and  as  much 
from  God,  when  none  are  seen  to  do  it  but  the  people, 
and  that  for  just  causes.  For  if  it  needs  must  be  a  sin 
in  them  to  depose,  it  may  as  likely  be  a  sin  to  have 
elected.  And  contrary,  if  the  people's  act  in  election 
be  pleaded  by  a  king,  as  the  act  of  God,  and  the  most 
just  title  to  enthrone  him,  why  may  not  the  people's 
act  of  rejection  be  as  well  pleaded  by  the  people  as  the 
act  of  God,  and  the  most  just  reason  to  depose  him .'' 
So  that  we  see  the  title  and  just  right  of  reigning  or 
deposing  in  reference  to  God,  is  found  in  Scripture  to 
be  all  one  ;  visible  only  in  the  people,  and  depending 
merely  upon  justice  and  demerit.  Thus  far  hath  been 
considered  chiefly  the  power  of  kings  and  magistrates; 
how  it  was  and  is  originally  the  people's,  and  by  them 
conferred  in  trust  only  to  be  employed  to  the  common 
peace  and  benefit;  witii  liberty  therefore  and  i-ight  re- 
maining in  tliem,  to  reassume  it  to  themselves,  if  by 
kings  or  magistrates  it  be  abused  ;  or  to  dispose  of  it 
by  any  alteration,  as  they  shall  judge  most  conducing 
to  the  public  good. 

We  may  from  hence  with  more  ease  and  force  of 
argument  determine  what  a  tyrant  is,  and  what  the 
people  may  do  against  him.  A  tyrant,  whether  by 
wrong  or  by  right  coming-  to  the  crown,  is  he  who,  re- 
garding neither  law  nor  the  common  good,  reigns  only 
for  himself  and  his  faction:  thus  St.  Basil  among 
others  defines  him.  And  because  his  power  is  great, 
his  will  boundless  and  exorbitant,  the  fulfilling  whereof 
is  for  the  most  part  accompanied  with  innumerable 
wrongs  and  oppressions  of  the  people,  murders,  massa- 
cres, rapes,  adulteries,  desolation,  and  subversion  of 
cities  and  whole  provinces ;  look  how  great  a  good  and 
happiness  a  just  kingis,  so  great  a  mischief  is  a  tyrant; 
as  he  the  public  father  of  his  country,  so  this  the  com- 
mon enemy.  Against  whom  what  the  people  lawfully 
may  do,  as  against  a  common  pest,  and  destroyer  of 
mankind,  I  suppose  no  man  of  clear  judgment  need 
go  further  t(t  be  guided  than  by  the  very  principles  of 
nature  in  him.  But  because  it  is  the  vulgar  folly  of 
men  to  desert  their  own  reason,  and  shutting  their  eyes, 
to  think  they  see  best  witli  other  men's,  I  shall  shew 
by  such  examples  as  ought  to  have  most  weight  with 
us,  what  hath  been  done  in  this  case  heretofore.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  their  prime  authore  witness. 
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held  it  not  only  lawful,  but  a  glorious  and  heroic  deed, 
rewarded  publicly  will)  statues  and  garlands,  to  kill  an 
infamous  tyrant  at  any  time  without  trial :  and  but 
reason,  that  he,  who  trod  down  all  law,  should  not  be 
vouchsafed  the  benedt  of  law.  Insomuch  that  Seneca 
the  tragedian  brings  in  Hercules,  the  grand  suppressor 
of  tyrants,  thus  speaking  ; 

Victima  baud  ulla  amplior 


Potest,  magisque  opima  mactari  Jovi 
Quam  rex  iuiquus 

There  can  be  slain 


No  sacrifice  to  God  more  acceptable 
Than  an  unjust  and  wicked  king 


But  of  these  I  name  no  more,  lest  it  be  objected  they 
were  heathen  ;  and  come  to  produce  another  sort  of 
men,  tliat  had  tlic  knowledge  of  true  religion.  Among 
the  Jews  this  custom  of  tyrant-killing  was  not  unusual. 
First  Ehud,  a  man  whom  God  had  raised  to  deliver 
Israel  from  Eglon  king  of  Moab,  who  had  conquered 
and  ruled  over  them  eighteen  years,  being  sent  to  him 
as  an  ambassador  with  a  present,  slew  him  in  his  own 
house.  But  he  was  a  foreign  prince,  an  enemy,  and 
Ehud  besides  had  special  warrant  from  God.  To  the 
first  I  answer,  it  imports  not  whether  foreign  or  native: 
for  no  prince  so  native  but  professes  to  hold  by  law ; 
which  when  he  himself  overturns,  breaking  all  the 
covenants  and  oaths  that  gave  him  title  to  his  dignity, 
and  were  the  bond  and  alliance  between  him  and  his 
people,  what  differs  he  from  an  outlandish  king,  or 
from  an  enemy .''  For  look  how  much  right  the  king 
of  Spain  hath  to  govern  us  at  all,  so  much  right  hath 
the  king  of  England  to  govern  us  tyrannically.  If 
he,  though  not  bound  to  us  by  any  league,  coming  from 
Spain  in  person  to  subdue  us,  or  to  destroy  us,  might 
lawfully  by  the  people  of  England  either  be  slain  in 
fight,  or  put  to  death  in  captivity,  what  hath  a  native 
king  to  plead,  bound  by  so  many  covenants,  benefits, 
and  honours,  to  the  welfare  of  his  people ;  why  he 
through  the  contempt  of  all  laws  and  parliaments,  the 
only  tie  of  our  obedience  to  him,  for  his  own  will's 
sake,  and  a  boasted  prerogative  unaccountable,  after 
seven  years  warring  and  destroying  of  his  best  subjects, 
overcome,  and  yielded  prisoner,  should  think  to  scape 
unquestionable,  as  a  thing  divine,  in  respect  of  whom 
so  many  thousand  Christians  destroyed  should  lie  un- 
accounted for, polluting  with  their  slaughtered  carcasses 
all  the  land  'over,  and  crying  for  vengeance  against 
the  living  that  should  have  righted  them  ?  Who  knows 
not  that  there  is  a  mutual  bond  of  amity  and  brother- 
hood between  man  and  man  over  all  the  world,  neither 
is  it  the  English  sea  that  can  sever  us  from  that  duty 
and  relation  :  a  straiter  bond  yet  there  is  between  fel- 
low-subjects, neighbours,  and  friends.  But  when  any 
of  these  do  one  to  another  so  as  hostility  could  do  no 
worse,  what  doth  the  law  decree  less  against  them, 
than  open  enemies  and  invaders  ?  or  if  the  law  be  not 
present  or  too  weak,  what  doth  it  warrant  us  to  less 
than  single  defence  or  civil  war?  and  from  that  time 
forward  the  law  of  civil  defensive  war  differs  notiiing 


from  the  law  of  foreign  hostility.  Nor  is  it  distance  of 
place  that  makes  enmity,  but  enmity  that  makes  dis- 
tance. He  therefore  that  keeps  peace  with  me,  near 
or  remote,  of  w  hatsoever  nation,  is  to  me,  as  far  as  all 
civil  and  human  offices,  an  Englislinian  and  a  neigh- 
bour :  but  if  an  Englishman,  forgetting  ail  laws,  hu- 
man, civil,  and  religious,  offend  against  life  and  liberty, 
to  him  offended,  and  to  the  law  in  his  behalf,  though 
born  in  the  same  womb,  he  is  no  better  than  a  Turk,  a 
Saracen,  a  heathen.  This  is  gospel,  and  this  was  ever 
law  among  equals;  how  much  rather  then  in  force 
against  any  king  whatever,  who  in  respect  of  the  j)eo- 
ple  is  confessed  inferior  and  not  equal :  to  distinguish 
therefore  of  a  tyrant  by  outlajidish,  or  domestic,  is  a 
weak  evasion.  To  the  second, that  he  was  an  enemy; 
I  answer,  what  tyrant  is  not  .'*  yet  Eglon  by  the  Jews 
had  been  acknowledged  as  their  sovereign,  they  had 
served  him  eighteen  years,  as  long  almost  as  we  our 
William  the  Conqueror,  in  all  which  he  could  not  be  so 
unwise  a  statesman,  but  to  have  taken  of  them  oaths 
of  fealty  and  allegiance  ;  by  which  they  made  them- 
selves his  proper  subjects,  as  their  homage  and  present 
sent  by  Ehud  testified.  To  the  third,  that  he  had  spe- 
cial warrant  to  kill  Eglon  in  that  manner,  it  cannot  be 
granted,  because  not  expressed  ;  it  is  plain,  that  he 
was  raised  by  God  to  be  a  deliverer,  and  went  on  just 
principles,  such  as  were  then  and  ever  held  allowable 
to  deal  so  by  a  tyrant,  that  could  no  otherwise  be  dealt 
with.  Neither  did  Samuel,  though  a  prophet,  with  his 
own  hand  abstain  from  Agag ;  a  foreign  enemy,  no 
doubt ;  but  mark  the  reason,  "  As  thy  sword  hath 
made  women  childless  ;"  a  cause  that  by  the  sentence 
of  law  itself  nullifies  all  relations.  And  as  the  law  is 
between  brother  and  brother,  father  and  son,  master 
and  servant,  wherefore  not  between  king,  or  rather  ty- 
rant, and  people  ?  And  whereas  Jehu  had  sj)ecial  com- 
mand to  slay  Jehoram  a  successive  and  hereditary 
tyrant,  it  seems  not  the  less  imitable  for  that ;  for 
where  a  thing  grounded  so  much  on  natural  reason 
hath  the  addition  of  a  command  from  God,  what  docs 
it  but  establish  the  lawfulness  of  such  an  act  ?  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  God,  who  had  so  many  ways  of  punishing 
the  house  of  Ahab,  would  have  sent  a  subject  against 
his  prince,  if  the  fact  in  itself,  as  done  to  a  tyrant,  had 
been  of  bad  example.  And  if  David  refused  to  lift  his 
hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed,  the  matter  between 
them  was  not  tyranny,  but  private  enmity,  and  David 
as  a  private  person  had  been  his  own  revenger,  not  so 
much  the  people's  :  but  when  any  tyrant  at  this  day 
can  shew  himself  to  be  the  Lord's  anointed,  the  only 
mentioned  reason  why  David  withheld  his  hand,  he 
may  then,  but  not  till  then,  presume  on  the  same  pri- 
vilege. 

We  may  pass  therefore  hence  to  christian  times. 
And  first  our  Saviour  himself,  how  much  he  favoured 
tyrants,  and  how  much  intended  they  should  be  found 
or  honoured  among  Christians,  declared  his  mind  not 
obscurely  ;  accounting  their  absolute  authority  no  bet- 
ter than  Gentilism,  yea  though  they  flourished  it  over 
with  the  splendid  name  of  benefactors;  charging  those 
that  vrould  be  bis  disciples  to  usurp  no  such  dominion ; 
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but  that  they,  who  were  to  be  of  most  authority  among 
them,  should  esteem  themselves  ministers  ami  servants 
to  the  public.  Matt.  xx.  25,  "  Tlie  princes  of  the  Gen- 
tiles exercise  lordship  over  them ;  and  Mark  x.  42, 
"  They  that  seem  to  rule,"  saith  he,  either  slightiug-  or 
accountinj;-  them  no  lawful  rulers  ;  "  but  ye  shall  not 
be  so,  but  the  g-reatest  amouij  you  shall  be  your  ser- 
vant." And  althoug-h  he  himself  were  the  meekest, 
and  came  on  earth  to  be  so,  yet  to  a  tyrant  we  hear  him 
not  vouchsafe  an  humble  word  :  but,  "  Tell  that  fox," 
Luke  xiii.  "  So  far  we  ought  to  be  from  thinking  that 
Christ  and  his  gospel  should  be  made  a  sanctuary  for 
tyrants  from  justice,  to  whom  his  law  before  never 
gave  siich  protection."  And  wherefore  did  his  mother 
the  virgin  Mary  give  such  praise  to  God  in  her  pro- 
phetic song,  that  he  had  now  by  the  coming  of  Christ, 
cut  down  dynastas,  or  proud  monarchs,  from  the  throne, 
if  the  church,  when  God  manifests  his  power  in  them 
to  do  so,  should  rather  choose  all  misery  and  vassalage 
to  serve  them,  and  let  them  still  sit  on  their  potent 
seats  to  be  adored  for  doing  mischief?  Surely  it  is  not 
for  nothing,  that  tyrants  by  a  kind  of  natural  instinct 
both  hate  and  fear  none  more  than  the  true  church  and 
saints  of  God,  as  the  most  dangerous  enemies  and  sub- 
verters  of  monarchy,  though  indeed  of  tyranny  ;  hath 
not  this  been  the  perpetual  cry  of  courtiers  and  court- 
prelates?  whereof  no  likelier  cause  can  be  alleged,  but 
that  tliey  well  discerned  the  mind  and  principles  of 
most  devout  and  zealous  men,  and  indeed  the  very 
discipline  of  church,  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  all 
tyranny.  No  marvel  then  if  since  the  fiiith  of  Christ 
received,  in  purer  or  impurer  times,  to  depose  a  king 
and  put  him  to  death  fort^'ranny,  hath  been  accounted 
so  just  and  requisite,  that  neighbour  kings  have  both 
upheld  and  taken  part  with  subjects  in  the  action. 
And  Ludovicus  Pius,  himself  an  emperor,  and  son  of 
Charles  the  Great,  being  made  judge  (du  Haillan  is 
my  author)  between  Milegast  king  of  the  Vultzes  and 
his  subjects  who  had  deposed  him,  gave  his  verdict  for 
the  subjects,  and  for  him  whom  they  had  chosen  in  his 
room.  Note  here,  that  the  right  of  electing  whom 
they  please  is  by  the  impartial  testimony  of  an  em- 
peror in  the  people  :  for,  said  he,  "  A  just  prince  ought 
to  be  preferred  before  an  unjust,  and  the  end  of  govern- 
ment before  the  prerogative."  And  Constantinus  Leo, 
another  emperor,  in  the  Byzantine  laws  saith,  "  That 
the  end  of  a  king  is  for  the  general  good,  which  he  not 
performing,  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  king."  And  to 
prove,  that  some  of  our  own  monarchs  have  acknow- 
ledged, that  their  high  office  exempted  them  not  from 
punishment,  they  had  the  sword  of  St.  Edward  borne 
before  them  by  an  officer,  who  was  called  earl  of  the 
palace,  even  at  the  times  of  their  highest  pomp  and 
solemnities ;  to  mind  them,  saith  Matthew  Paris,  the 
best  of  our  historians,  "  that  if  they  erred,  the  sword 
had  power  to  restrain  them."  And  what  restraint  the 
sword  conies  to  at  length,  having  both  edge  and  point, 
if  any  sceptic  will  doubt,  let  him  feel.  It  is  also  affirmed 
from  diligent  search  made  in  our  ancient  books  of  law, 
that  the  peers  and  barons  of  England  had  a  legal  right 
to  judge  the  king:  which  was  the  cause  most  likcl}', 


(for  it  could  be  no  slight  cause,)  that  they  were  called 
his  peers,  or  equals.  Tliis  however  may  stand  im- 
movable, so  long  as  man  hath  to  deal  with  no  better 
than  man  ;  that  if  our  law  judge  all  men  to  the  lowest 
by  their  peers,  it  should  in  all  equity  ascend  also,  and 
judge  the  highest.  And  so  much  I  find  both  in  our 
own  and  foreign  story,  tliat  dukes,  earls,  and  mar- 
quisses  were  at  first  not^  hereditary,  not  empty  and 
vain  titles,  but  names  of  trust  and  office,  and  with  the 
office  ceasing;  as  induces  me  to  be  of  opinion,  that 
every  worthy  man  in  parliament,  (for  the  word  baron 
imports  no  more,)  might  for  the  public  good  be 
thought  a  fit  peer  and  judge  of  the  king;  without  re- 
gard had  to  petty  caveats  and  circumstances,  tlie  chief 
impediment  in  high  afiairs,  and  ever  stood  upon  most  by 
circumstantial  men.  Whence  doubtless  our  ancestors 
who  were  not  ignorant  with  what  rights  either  nature 
or  ancient  constitution  had  endowed  them,  when  oaths 
both  at  coronation  and  renewed  in  parliament  would 
not  serve,  thought  it  no  way  illegal,  to  depose  and  put 
to  death  their  tyrannous  kings.  Insomuch  that  the 
parliament  drew  up  a  charge  against  Richard  the  Se- 
cond, and  the  commons  requested  to  have  judgment 
decreed  against  him,  that  the  realm  might  not  be  en- 
dangered. And  Peter  Martyr,  a  divine  of  foremost 
rank,  on  the  third  of  Judges  approves  their  doings.  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  also,  a  protestant  and  a  statesman,  in 
his  Commonwealth  of  England,  putting"  the  question, 
"  whether  it  be  lawful  to  rise  against  a  tyrant;"  an- 
swers, "  that  the  vulgar  judge  of  it  according  to  the 
event,  and  the  learned  according  to  the  purpose  of 
them  that  do  it."  But  far  before  those  days  Gildas, 
the  most  ancient  of  all  our  historians,  speaking-  of  those 
times  wherein  the  Roman  empire  decaying  quitted  and 
relinquished  what  right  they  had  by  conquest  to  this 
island,  and  resigned  it  all  into  the  people's  hands,  tes- 
tifies that  the  people  thus  reinvested  with  their  own 
original  right,  about  the  year  446,  both  elected  them 
kings,  whom  they  thought  best,  (the  first  christian  Bri- 
tish kings  that  ever  reigned  here  since  the  Romans,) 
and  by  the  same  right,  when  they  apprehended  cause, 
usually  deposed  and  put  them  to  death.  This  is  the 
most  fundamental  and  ancient  tenure,  that  any  king  of 
England  can  produce  or  pretend  to ;  in  comparison  of 
which,  all  other  titles  and  pleas  are  but  of  yesterday. 
If  any  object,  that  Gildas  condemns  the  Britons  for  so 
doing,  the  answer  is  as  ready  ;  that  he  condemns  them 
no  more  for  so  doing,  than  he  did  before  for  choosing 
such  ;  for  saith  he,  "  They  anointed  them  kings,  not 
of  God,  but  such  as  were  more  bloody  than  the  rest." 
Next,  he  condemns  them  not  at  all  for  deposing  or 
putting  them  to  death,  but  for  doing  it  overhastily, 
without  trial  or  well  examining  the  cause,  and  for 
electing  others  worse  in  their  room.  Thus  we  have 
here  both  domestic  and  most  ancient  examples,  that  the 
people  of  Britain  have  deposed  and  put  to  death  their 
kings  in  those  primitive  christian  times.  And  to  couple 
reason  with  example,  if  the  church  in  all  ages,  primi- 
tive, Romish,  or  protestant,  held  it  ever  no  less  their 
duty  than  the  power  of  their  keys,  though  without  ex- 
press warrant  of  Scripture,  to  bring  indifi'erently  both 
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kiiifj  and  peasant  under  the  utmost  rigour  of  tlicii 
canons  and  censures  ecclesiastical,  even  to  the  smitin<^ 
him  with  a  final  cxconiniuiiioii,  if  he  ])ersist  inijx- 
nitent:  wliat  liindors,  l)ut  that  the  temporal  law  botli 
may  and  oui^iit,  tlioiii^ii  witliout  a  special  text  or  pre- 
cedent, extend  with  like  indiflerence  the  civil  sword, 
to  tiie  cnttinjr  off,  witliout  exemption,  him  that  cajiitally 
offends,  sceintr  that  justice  and  rclifjion  are  from  the 
same  God,  and  works  of  justice  ofttimes  more  accept- 
able ?  Yet  because  that  some  lately  witli  the  tonf^ucs 
and  arji-umcnts  of  maliu^nant  backsliders  have  written, 
that  tlie  proceedings  now  in  parliament  against  the 
kin^-  are  without  precedent  from  any  protestant  state 
or  kingdom,  tlie  examples  which  follow  shall  be  all 
protestant,  and  chiefly  presbytcrian. 

In  the  year  1546,  tiie  duke  of  Saxony,  landg-rave  of 
Hesse,  and  the  wh(de  protestant  league,  raised  open 
war  against  Charles  the  Fifth  their  emperor,  sent  him 
a  defiance,  renounced  all  faitli  and  allegiance  toward 
him,  and  debated  long  in  council,  whether  they  should 
give  him  so  much  as  the  title  of  Caesar.  Sleidan.  1.  17. 
Let  all  men  judge  what  this  wanted  of  deposing  or  of 
killing,  i)ut  the  power  to  do  it. 

In  the  year  1559,  the  Scots  protestants  claiming  pro- 
mise of  their  queen-regent  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
she  answering,  that  promises  were  not  to  be  claimed 
of  ])rinces  beyond  what  was  commodious  for  them  to 
grant,  told  her  to  her  face  in  the  parliament  then  at 
Stirling,  that  if  it  were  so,  they  renounced  their  obe- 
dience; and  soon  after  betook  tliem  to  arms.  Buchanan 
Hist.  1.  16.  Certainly,  when  allegiance  is  renounced, 
that  very  hour  the  king  or  queen  is  in  effect  deposed. 

In  tlie  year  1564,  Jolin  Knox,  a  most  famous  divine, 
and  the  reformer  of  Scotland  to  the  presbytcrian  disci- 
pline, at  a  general  assembly  maintained  openly  in  a 
dispute  against  Lethington  the  secretary  of  state,  that 
subjects  might  and  ought  to  execute  God's  judgments 
upon  their  king;  that  the  fact  of  Jehu  and  others 
against  their  king,  having  the  ground  of  God's  ordi- 
jmary  command  to  put  such  and  such  offenders  to  death, 
was  not  extraordinary,  but  to  be  imitated  of  all  tliat 
preferred  the  honour  of  God  to  the  affection  of  flesh 
and  wicked  princes;  that  kings,  if  they  offend,  have 
no  privilege  to  be  exempted  from  the  punishments  of 
law  more  than  any  other  subject:  so  that  if  the  king 
be  a  murderer,  adulterer,  or  idolater,  he  should  suffer, 
not  as  a  king,  but  as  an  offender;  and  this  position  he 
repeats  again  and  again  before  them.  Answerable  was 
the  opinion  of  John  Craig,  another  learned  divine,  and 
that  laws  made  by  the  tyranny  of  princes,  or  the  neg- 
ligence of  people,  their  posterity  might  abrogate,  and 
reform  all  things  according  to  the  original  institution 
of  commonwealths.  And  Knox,  being  commanded  by 
the  nobility  to  write  to  Calvin  and  other  learned  men 
for  their  judgments  in  that  question,  refused ;  alleging, 
that  both  himself  was  fully  resolved  in  conscience,  and 
had  heard  their  judgments,  and  had  the  same  opinion 
under  handwriting  of  many  tlie  most  godly  and  most 
learned  that  he  knew  in  Europe;  that  if  he  should 
move  the  question  to  them  again,  what  should  he  do 
but  shew  his  own  forgetfulness  or  inconstancy  .'*    All 


this  is  far  more  largely  in  the  ecclesiastic  history  of 
Scotland,  1.  4,  with  many  other  passages  to  tiiis  effect 
ail  the  book  over,  set  out  with  diligence  i»y  Scots- 
men of  best  repute  among  tliem  at  the  beginning  of 
these  troubles;  as  if  tiiey  laboured  to  ini'orm  us  what 
we  were  to  do,  and  what  they  intended  upon  the  like 
occasion. 

And  to  let  (he  world  know,  that  the  whole  church 
and  protestant  state  of  Scotland  in  those  purest  times 
of  reformation  were  of  the  same  belief,  three  years 
after,  they  met  in  the  field  Mary  their  lawful  and  he- 
reditary queen,  took  her  prisoner,  yielding  before  fight 
kept  her  in  prison,  and  the  same  year  deposed  her. 
Buchan.  Hist.  1.  18. 

And  four  years  after  that,  the  Scots,  in  justification 
of  their  dejiosing  Queen  Mary,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  a  written  declaration  alleged, 
that  tliey  had  used  towards  her  more  lenity  than  she  de- 
served ;  that  their  ancestors  had  heretofore  jiunished 
their  kings  by  death  or  banishment ;  that  the  Scots 
were  a  free  nation,  made  king  whom  they  freely  chose, 
and  with  the  same  freedom  unkinged  him  if  they  saw 
cause,  by  right  of  ancient  laws  and  ceremonies  yet  re- 
maining, and  old  customs  yet  among  tiie  highland- 
ers  in  choosing  the  head  of  their  clans,  or  families;  all 
which,  with  many  other  arguments,  bore  witness,  that 
regal  power  was  nothing  else  but  a  mutual  covenant  or 
stipulation  between  king  and  people.  Buch.  Hist.  1. 
20.  These  were  Scotsmen  and  presbyterians  :  but 
what  measure  then  have  they  lately  offered,  to  think 
such  liberty  less  beseeming  us  than  themselves,  pre- 
suming to  put  him  upon  us  for  a  master,  whom  their 
law  scarce  allows  to  be  their  own  equal  ?  If  now  then 
we  hear  them  in  another  strain  than  heretofore  in  the 
purest  times  of  their  church,  we  may  be  confident  it  is 
the  voice  of  faction  speaking  in  them,  not  of  truth  and 
reformation.  "  Which  no  less  in  England  than  lir 
Scotland,  by  the  mouths  of  those  faithful  witnesses 
commonly  called  puritans  and  nonconformists,  spake 
as  clearly  for  the  putting  down,  yea,  the  utmost  punish- 
ing, of  kings,  as  in  their  several  treatises  may  he  read  ; 
even  from  the  first  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  these  times. 
Insomuch  that  one  of  them,  whose  name  was  Gibson, 
foretold  King  James,  he  should  be  rooted  out,  and  con- 
clude his  race,  if  he  persisted  to  uphold  bishops.  And 
that  very  inscription,  stamped  upon  the  first  coins  at 
his  coronation,  a  naked  sword  in  a  hand  with  these 
words,  •'  Si  mereor,  in  me,"  "  Against  me,  if  I  deserve," 
not  only  manifested  the  judgment  of  that  state,  but 
seemed  also  to  presage  the  sentence  of  divine  justice  in 
this  event  upon  his  son. 

In  the  year  1581,  the  states  of  Holland,  in  a  general 
assembly  at  the  Hague,  abjured  all  obedience  and  sub- 
jection to  Philip  king  of  Spain  ;  and  in  a  declaration 
justify  their  so  doing;  for  that  by  his  tyrannous  go- 
vernment, against  faith  so  many  times  given  and  bro- 
ken, he  had  lost  his  rig-ht  to  all  the  Belgic  provinces; 
that  therefore  they  deposed  him,  and  declared  it  lawful 
to  choose  another  in  his  stead.  Thuan.  1.  74.  From 
that  time  to  this,  no  state  or  kingdom  in  the  world  hath 
equally  prospered  :  but  let  them  remember  not  to  look 
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with  an  evil  and  prejudicial  eye  upon  their  neighbours 
walkings  bj  the  same  rule. 

But  what  need  tliese  examples  to  presbytcrians,  I 
mean  to  tliose  who  now  of  late  would  seem  so  much  to 
abhor  deposing-,  whenas  they  to  all  Christendom  have 
given  the  latest  and  the  liveliest  example  of  doing  it 
themselves.^  I  question  not  the  lawfulness  of  raising 
war  against  a  tyrant  in  defence  of  religion,  or  civil  li- 
berty ;  lor  no  protestant  church,  from  the  first  Walden- 
ses  of  Lyons  and  Languedoc  to  this  day,  but  have  done 
it  round,  and  maintained  it  lawful.  But  this  I  doubt 
not  to  affirm,  that  the  presbytcrians,  who  now  so  much 
condemn  deposing,  were  the  men  themselves  that  de- 
posed the  king,  and  cannot,  with  all  their  shifting  and 
relapsing,  wasli  off  the  guiltiness  from  their  own  hands. 
For  they  themselves,  by  these  their  late  doings,  liave 
made  it  guiltiness,  and  turned  their  own  warrantable 
actions  into  rebellion. 

There  is  nothing,  that  so  actually  makes  a  king  of 
England,  as  riglitful  possession  and  supremacy  in  all 
Causes  both  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical:  and  nothing  that 
so  actually  makes  a  subject  of  England,  as  those  two 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  observed  without 
equivocating,  or  any  mental  reservation.  Out  of  doubt 
then  when  the  king  shall  command  things  already  con- 
stituted in  church  or  state,  obedience  is  the  true  essence 
of  a  subject,  eitlier  to  do,  if  it  be  lawful,  or  if  he  hold 
the  tiling  unlawful,  to  submit  to  that  penalty  which 
the  law  imposes,  so  long  as  lie  intends  to  remain  a  sub- 
ject. Therefore  when  the  people,  or  any  part  of  them, 
shall  rise  against  the  king  and  his  authority,  executing 
the  law  in  any  thing  established,  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
I  do  not  say  it  is  rebellion,  if  the  thing  commanded 
though  established  be  unlawful,  and  that  they  sought 
first  all  due  means  of  redress  (and  no  man  is  further 
bound  to  law  ) ;  but  I  say  it  is  an  absolute  renouncing 
both  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  which  in  one  word 
is  an  actual  and  total  deposing  of  the  king,  and  the  set- 
ting up  of  another  supreme  authority  over  them.  And 
whether  the  presbytcrians  have  not  done  all  this  and 
much  more,  they  will  not  put  me,  I  suppose,  to  reckon 
up  a  seven  years  story  fresli  in  the  memory  of  all  men. 
Have  they  not  utterly  broke  the  oath  of  allegiance,  re- 
jecting the  king's  command  and  authority  sent  them 
from  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  whether  in  things  law- 
ful or  unlawful  ?  Have  they  not  abjured  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  by  setting  up  the  parliament  witliout  the 
king,  supreme  to  all  their  obedience  ;  and  though  their 
vow  and  covenant  bound  them  in  general  to  the  par- 
liament, yet  sometimes  adiiering  to  the  lesser  part  of 
lords  and  commons  that  remained  faithful,  as  they  term 
it,  and  even  of  them,  one  while  to  the  commons  with- 
out the  lords,  another  while  to  the  lords  without  tlie 
connnons  ?  Have  they  not  still  declared  their  mean- 
ing, whatever  their  oath  were,  to  hold  them  only  for 
supreme,  whom  they  found  at  any  time  most  yielding 
to  wliat  they  petitioned  .''  Both  these  oaths,  whicli 
were  tlie  straite&t  bond  of  an  English  subject  in  refer- 
ence to  the  king,  being  thus  broke  and  made  void;  it 
follows  undeniably,  that  tlie  king  from  that  lime  was 
by  them  in  fact  absolutely  deposed,  and  they  no  longer 


in  reality  to  be  thouglit  his  subjects,  notwithstanding 
their  fine  clause  in  the  covenant  to  preserve  his  person, 
crown,  and  dignity,  set  there  by  some  dodging  casuist 
with  more  craft  than  sincerity,  to  mitigate  tlie  matter 
in  case  of  ill  success,  and  not  taken,  I  suppose,  by  any 
honest  man,  but  as  a  condition  subordinate  to  every 
the  least  particle,  that  might  more  concern  religion, 
liberty,  or  the  public  peace. 

To  prove  it  yet  more  plainly,  that  they  are  the  men 
who  have  deposed  the  king,  I  thus  argue.     We  know, 
that  king  and  subject  are  relatives,  and  relatives  have 
no  longer  being  than  in  the  relation ;  the  relation  be- 
tween king  and  subject  can  be  no  other  than  regal  au- 
thority and  subjection.     Hence  I  infer  past  their  de- 
fending, that  if  the  subject,  who  is  one  relative,  take 
away  the  relation,  of  force  he  takes   away  also  the 
other  relative  :    but  tlie  presbytcrians,  who  were  one 
relative,  that  is  to  say,  subjects,  have  for  this  seven 
years  taken  away  the  relation,  that    is   to   say,   the 
king's  authority,  and  their  subjection  to  it;  therefore 
the  presbytcrians  for  these  seven  years  have  removed 
and  extinguished    the  other  relative,  that  is  to  say, 
the  king;  or  to  speak  more  in  brief,  have  deposed  him  ; 
not  only  by  depriving  him  the  execution  of  his  autho- 
rity, but  by  conferring  it  upon  others.      If  then  their 
oaths  of  subjection  broken,  new  supremacy  obeyed,  new- 
oaths  and  covenant  taken,  notwithstanding  frivolous 
evasions,  have  in  plain  terms  unking-ed  the  king',  much 
more  then  hath  their  seven  years  war,  not  deposed  him 
only,  but  outlawed  him,  and  defied  him  as  an  alien,  a 
rebel  to  law,  and  enemy  to  the  state.     It  must  needs  be 
clear  to  any  man  not  averse  from  reason,  that  hostility 
and  subjection  are  two  direct  and  positive  contraries, 
and  can  no  more  in  one  subject  stand  to^etlier  in  re- 
spect of  the  same  king-,  than  one  person  at  the  same 
time  can  be  in  two  remote  places.      Against  wliom 
therefore  the  subject  is  in  act  of  hostility,  we  may  be 
confident,  that  to  him  he  is  in  no  subjection :  and  in 
whom  hostility  takes  place  of  subjection,  for  they  can 
by  no  means  consist  together,  to  him  the  king  can  be 
not  only  no  king,  but  an  enemy.      So  that  from  hence 
we  shall  not  need  dispute,  whether  they  have  deposed 
him,  or  what  they  have  defaulted  towards  him  as  no 
king,  but  shew  manifestly  how  much  they  have  done 
toward  the  killing  him.     Have  they  not  levied  all  these 
wars  against  him,  whether  offensive  or  defensive,  (for 
defence  in  war  equally  offends,  and  most  prudently  be- 
forehand,) and  given  commission  to  slay,  where  they 
knew  his  person  could  not  be  exempt  from  danger  ? 
And  if  chance  or  flight  had  not  saved  him,  how  often 
had  they  killed  liini,  directing  their  artillery,  without 
blame  or  prohibition,  to  the  very  place  where  they  saw 
him  stand?  Have  they  not  sequestered  him,  judged  or 
unjudged,  and  converted  his  revenue  to  other  uses,  de- 
taining from  him,  as  a  grand  delinquent,  all  means  of 
livelihood,  so  that  for  them  long  since  he  might  have 
pei'ishcd,  or  have  starved?    Have  they  not  hunted  and 
pursued  him  round  about  the  kingdom  with  sword  and 
fire  ?  Have  they  not  formerly  denied  to  treat  with  him, 
and  their  now  recanting  ministers  preached  against  him, 
as  a  reprobate  incurable,  an  enemy  to  God   and  his 
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church,  marked  for  destruction,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
treated  with  ?  Have  they  not  hesiesjed  him,  and  to  tlieir 
power  forhid  Iiim  water  and  fire,  save  what  they  shot 
aj^ainst  liiiii  to  the  hazard  of  his  life?  Vet  while  they 
thus  assaiihed  and  endanj^ered  it  witli  liostilc  deeds, 
they  swore  in  words  to  defend  it  with  his  crown  and 
diynity  ;  not  in  order,  as  it  seems  now,  to  a  firm  and 
lasting-  peace,  or  to  liis  repentance  after  all  this  blood; 
but  simi)ly,  without  reg-ard,  without  remorse  or  any 
comparable  value  of  all  the  miseries  and  calamities 
suflered  by  the  poor  peo])le,  or  to  suffer  hereafter, 
throuj^h  his  obstinacy  or  impenitence.  No  understand- 
ing man  can  be  ignorant,  that  covenants  are  ever  made 
accordinj^  to  the  jjresent  slate  of])ersons  and  of  tbinj^s; 
and  have  ever  the  more  general  laws  of  nature  and  of 
reason  included  in  them,  though  not  expressed.  If  I 
make  a  voluntary  covenant,  as  with  a  man  to  do  him 
f^ood,  and  he  prove  afterward  a  monster  to  me,  I  should 
conceive  a  disoblig-ement.  If  I  covenant,  not  to  hurt 
an  enemy,  in  favour  of  him  and  forbearance,  and  hope 
of  his  amendment,  and  he,  after  that,  shall  do  me  ten- 
fold injury  and  niiscliief  to  what  he  had  done  when  I 
so  covenanted,  and  still  be  plotting  what  may  tend  to 
my  destruction,  I  question  not  but  that  his  after-actions 
release  me ;  nor  know  I  covenant  so  sacred,  that  with- 
holds me  from  demanding  justice  on  him.  Howbeit, 
had  not  their  distrust  in  a  good  cause,  and  the  fast  and 
loose  of  our  prevaricating  divines,  overswayed,  it  had 
been  doubtless  better,  not  to  have  inserted  in  a  covenant 
unnecessary  obligations,  and  words,  not  works  of  super- 
erogating  allegiance  to  their  enemy ;  no  way  advan- 
tageous to  themselves,  had  the  king  prevailed,  as  to 
their  cost  many  would  have  felt;  but  full  of  snare  and 
distraction  to  our  friends,  useful  only,  as  we  now  finil, 
to  our  adversaries,  who  under  such  a  latitude  and 
shelter  of  ambiguous  interpretation  have  ever  since 
been  plotting  and  contriving  new  opportunities  to 
trouble  all  again.  How  much  better  had  it  been,  and 
more  becoming  an  undaunted  virtue,  to  have  declared 
openly  and  boldly  whom  and  what  power  the  people 
were  to  hold  supreme,  as  on  the  like  occasion  protestants 
have  done  before,  and  many  conscientious  men  now  in 
these  times  have  more  than  once  besought  the  parlia- 
ment to  do,  that  they  might  go  on  upon  a  sure  founda- 
tion, and  not  with  a  riddling  covenant  in  their  mouths, 
seeming  to  swear  counter,  almost  in  the  same  breath, 
allegiance  and  no  allegiance;  which  doubtless  had 
drawn  off  all  the  minds  of  sinceie  men  from  siding-  with 
them,  had  they  not  discerned  their  actions  far  more 
deposing  him  than  their  words  upholding  him;  which 
words,  made  now  the  subject  of  cavillous  inteqireta- 
tions,  stood  ever  in  the  covenant,  by  judgment  of  the 
more  discerning  sort,  an  evidence  of  their  fear,  not  of 
their  fidelity.  What  should  I  return  to  speak  on,  of 
those  attempts  for  which  the  king  himself  hath  often 
charged  the  presbyterians  of  seeking  his  life,  whenas 
in  the  due  estimation  of  things  they  might  without  a 
fallacy  be  said  to  have  done  the  deed  outright  ?  Who 
knows  not,  that  the  king  is  a  name  of  dignity  and 
office,  not  of  person  ?  Who  therefore  kills  a  king,  must 
kill  him  while  he  is  a  king.     Then  they  certainly,  who 


by  deposing  him  have  long  since  taken  from  him  the 
life  of  a  king,  his  office  and  his  dignity,  they  in  the 
truest  sense  niay  be  said  to  have  killed  the  king:  not 
only  by  their  deposing  and  waging  war  against  him, 
vvhicii,  besides  the  danger  to  his  personal  life,  set  hiia 
in  tile  farthest  opposite  point  from  any  vital  function 
of  a  king,  but  by  tht  ir  holding  him  in  prison,  vanquished 
and  yielded  into  their  absolute  and  despotic  power, 
which  brought  him  to  the  lowest  degrademcnt  and  in- 
capacity  of  the   regal  name.       I   say  not  by  whose 
matchless  valour  next  under  God,  lest  the  story  of  their 
ingratitude   thereupon  carry   me  from   the  purpose  in 
hand,  which  is  to  convince  them,  that  they,  which  I 
repeat  again,  were  the  men  who  in  tiic  truest  sense 
killed  the  king,  not  only  as  is  proved  before,  but  by 
depressing  him  their  king  far  below  the  rank  of  a  sub- 
ject to  the  condition  of  a  captive,  without  intention  to  re- 
store him,  as  the  chancellor  of  Scotland  in  a  speech  told 
him  plainly  at  Newcastle,  unless  he  granted  fully  all 
their  demands,  which  they  knew  he  never  meant.     Nor 
did  they  treat,  or  think  of  treating,  with  him,  till  their 
hatred  to  the  army  that  delivered  them,  not  their  love 
or  duty  to  the  king,  joined  them  secretly  with  men 
sentenced  so  oft  for  reprobates  in  their  own  mouths,  by 
whose  subtle  inspiring  they  grew  mad  upon  a  most 
tardy  and  improper  treaty.     Whereas  if  the  whole  bent 
of  their  actions  had  not  been  against  the  king  himself, 
but  only  against  his  evil  counsellors,  as  they  feigned, 
and  published,  wherefore  did  they  not  restore  him  all 
that  while  to  the  true  life  of  a  king,  his  office,  crown, 
and  dignity,  when  he  was  in  their  power,  and  they 
themselves  his  nearest  counsellors  ?    The  truth  therefore 
is,  both  that  they  would  not,  and  that  indeed  they  could 
not  without  their  own  certain  destruction,  having  re- 
duced him  to  such  a  final  pass,  as  was  the  very  death 
and    burial  of  all  in  him  that  was  regal,  and  from 
whence  never  king  of  England  yet  revived,  but  by  the 
new  reinforcement  of  his  own  party,  which  was  a  kind 
of  resurrection  to  him.     Thus  having  quite  extinguish- 
ed all  that  could  be  in  him  of  a  king,  and  from  a  total 
privation  clad  him  over,  like  another  specifical  thing, 
with  forms  and  habitudes  destructive  to  the  former, 
they  left  in  his  person,  dead  as  to  law  and  all  the  civil 
right  either  of  king  or  subject,  the  life  only  of  a  pri- 
soner, a  captive,  and  a  malefactor :  whom  the  equal 
and  impartial  hand  of  justice  finding,  was  no  more  to 
sj)are  than  another  ordinary  man ;  not  only  made  ob- 
noxious to  the  doom  of  law  by  a  charge  more  than 
once  drawn  up  against  him,  and  his  own  confession  to 
the  first  article  at  Newport,  but  summoned  and  arraigned 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  his  people,  cursed  and  devoted 
to  perdition  worse  than  any  Ahab,  or  Antiochus,  with 
exhortation  to  curse  all  those  in  the  name  of  God,  that 
made  not  war  against  him,  as  bitterly  as  Meroz  was 
to  be  cursed,  that  went  not  out  against  a  Canaanitish 
king,  almost  in  all  the  sermons,  prayers,  and  fulmina- 
tions,  that  have  been  uttered  this  seven  years  by  those 
cloven  tongues  of  falsehood  and  dissension,  who  now, 
to  the  stirring  up  of  new  discord,  acquit  him;  and 
against  their  own  discipline,  which  they  boast  to  be  the 
throne  and  sceptre  of  Christ,  absolve  him,  unconfound 
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bim,  though  unconverted,  unrepentant,  unsensible  of 
all  their  precious  saints  and  martyrs,  whose  blood  they 
have  so  oft  laid  u])on  his  head  :  and  now  again  with  a 
new  sovereign  anointment  can  wash  it  all  off,  as  if  it 
were  as  vile,  and  no  more  to  be  reckoned  for  than  the 
blood  of  so  many  dogs  in  a  time  of  pestilence  :  giving 
the  most  opprobrious  lie  to  all  the  acted  zeal,  that  for 
these  many  years  hath  filled  their  bellies,  and  fed  them 
fat  upon  the  i'oolish  people.  Ministers  of  sedition,  not 
of  the  gospel,  who,  while  they  saw  it  manifestly  tend 
to  civil  war  and  bloodshed,  never  ceased  exasperating 
the  people  against  him  ;  and  now,  that  they  see  it 
likely  to  breed  new  commotion,  cease  not  to  incite 
others  against  the  people,  tiiat  have  saved  them  from 
him,  as  if  sedition  were  their  only  aim,  whether  against 
him  or  for  him.  But  God,  as  we  have  cause  to  trust, 
will  put  other  thoughts  into  the  people,  and  turn  them 
from  giving  ear  or  heed  to  these  mercenary  noise- 
makers,  of  whose  fury  and  false  prophecies  we  have 
enough  experience ;  and  from  the  murmurs  of  new 
discord  will  incline  them,  to  hearken  rather  with  erected 
minds  to  the  voice  of  our  supreme  magistracy,  calling 
us  to  liberty,  and  the  flourishing  deeds  of  a  reformed, 
commonwealth  ;  with  this  hope,  that  as  God  was  here- 
tofore angry  with  the  Jews  who  rejected  him  and  his 
form  of  government  to  choose  a  king,  so  that  he  will 
bless  us,  and  be  propitious  to  us,  who  reject  a  king  to 
make  him  only  our  leader,  and  supreme  governor,  in 
the  conformity  as  near  as  may  be  of  his  own  ancient 
government;  if  we  have  at  least  but  so  much  worth  in 
us  to  entertain  the  sense  of  our  future  happiness,  and 
the  courage  to  receive  what  God  vouchsafes  us:  wherein 
we  have  the  honour  to  precede  other  nations,  who  are 
now  labouring  to  be  our  followers.  For  as  to  this 
question  in  hand,  what  the  people  by  their  just  right 
may  do  in  change  of  government,  or  of  governor,  we 
see  it  cleared  sufficiently ;  besides  other  ample  author- 
ity, even  from  the  mouths  of  princes  themselves.  And 
surely  they  that  shall  boast,  as  we  do,  to  be  a  free  na- 
tion, and  not  have  in  themselves  the  power  to  remove 
or  to  abolish  any  governor  supreme,  or  subordinate, 
with  the  government  itself  upon  urgent  causes,  may 
please  their  fancy  with  a  ridiculous  and  painted  free- 
dom, fit  to  cozen  babies;  but  are  indeed  under  tyranny 
and  servitude ;  as  wanting  that  power,  which  is  the 
root  and  source  of  all  liberty,  to  dispose  and  oeconomize 
in  the  land  which  God  hath  given  them,  as  masters  of 
family  in  their  own  house  and  free  inheritance.  With- 
out which  natural  and  essential  power  of  a  free  nation, 
though  bearing  high  their  heads,  they  can  in  due  esteem 
be  thought  no  better  than  slaves  and  vassals  born,  in 
the  tenure  and  occupation  of  another  inheriting  lord. 
Whose  goveiTiment,  tlioug!)  not  illegal,  or  intolerable, 
hangs  over  them  as  a  lordly  scourge,  not  as  a  free  go- 
vernment; and  therefore  to  be  abrogated.  How  much 
more  justly  then  may  they  fling  off  tyranny,  or  tyrants; 
who  being  once  deposed  can  be  no  more  than  private 
men,  as  subject  to  the  reach  of  justice  and  arraignment 
as  any  other  transgressors  ?  And  certainly  if  men,  not 
to  speak  of  heathen,  both  wise  and  religious,  have  done 
justice  upon  tyrants  what  way  they  could  soonest,  how 
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much  more  mild  and  humane  then  is  it,  to  give  them 
fair  and  open  trial ;  to  teach  lawless  kings,  and  all  who 
so  much  adore  them,  that  not  mortal  man,  or  his  im- 
perious will,  but  justice,  is  the  only  true  sovereign  and 
supreme  majesty  upon  earth  ?  Let  men  cease  therefore, 
out  of  faction  and  hypocrisy,  to  make  outcries  and  hor- 
rid things  of  things  so  just  and  honourable.  '  Though 
perhaps  till  now,  no  protestant  state  or  kingdom  can 
be  alleged  to  have  openly  put  to  death  their  king, 
which  lately  some  have  written,  and  imputed  to  their 
great  glory ;  much  mistaking  the  matter.  It  is  not, 
neither  ought  to  be,  the  glory  of  a  protestant  state,  never 
to  have  put  their  king  to  death  ;  it  is  the  glory  of  a 
protestant  king  never  to  have  deserved  death.'  And  if 
the  parliament  and  military  council  do  what  they  do 
without  precedent,  if  it  appear  their  duty,  it  argues  the 
more  wisdom,  virtue,  and  magnanimity,  that  they  know 
themselves  able  to  be  a  precedent  to  others.  Who  per- 
haps in  future  ages,  if  they  prove  not  too  degenerate, 
will  look  up  with  honour,  and  aspire  toward  these  ex- 
emplary and  matchless  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  as  to  the 
highest  top  of  their  civil  glory  and  emulation.  Which 
heretofore,  in  the  pursuance  of  fame  and  foreign  domi- 
nion, spent  itself  vaingloriously  abroad ;  but  henceforth 
may  learn  a  better  fortitude,  to  dare  execute  highest 
justice  on  them,  that  shall  by  force  of  arms  endeavour  the 
oppressing  and  bereaving  of  religion  and  their  liberty 
at  home :  that  no  unbridled  potentate  or  tyrant,  but  to 
his  sorrow,  for  the  future  may  presume  such  high  and 
irresponsible  licence  over  mankind,  to  havoc  and  turn 
upside  down  whole  kingdoms  of  men,  as  though  they 
were  no  more  in  respect  of  his  perverse  will  than  a  na- 
tion of  pismires.  As  for  the  party  called  presbyterian, 
of  whom  I  believe  very  many  to  be  good  and  faithful 
Christians,  though  misled  by  some  of  turbulent  spirit, 
I  wish  them,  earnestly  and  calmly,  not  to  fall  off  from 
their  first  principles,  nor  to  affect  rigour  and  superior- 
ity over  men  not  under  them  ;  not  to  compel  unfbrcib'l.e 
things,  in  religion  especially,  which,  if  not  voluntary, 
becomes  a  sin ;  not  to  assist  the  clamour  and  malicious 
drifts  of  men,  whom  they  themselves  have  judged  to  be 
the  worst  of  men,  the  obdurate  enemies  of  God  and  his 
church  :  nor  to  dart  against  the  actions  of  their  bre- 
thren, for  want  of  other  argument,  those  wrested  laws 
and  scriptures  thrown  by  prelates  and  malignants 
against  their  own  sides,  which,  though  they  hurt  not 
otherwise,  yet  taken  up  by  them  to  the  condemnation 
of  their  own  doings,  give  scandal  to  all  men,  and  dis- 
cover in  themselves  either  extreme  passion  or  apos- 
tacy.  Let  them  not  oppose  their  best  friends  and  asso- 
ciates, who  molest  them  not  at  all,  infringe  not  the 
least  of  their  liberties,  unless  they  call  it  their  liberty 
to  bind  other  men's  consciences,  but  are  still  seeking 
to  live  at  peace  with  them  and  brotherly  accord.  Let 
them  beware  an  old  and  perfect  enemy,  who,  though 
he  hope  by  sowing  discord  to  make  them  his  instru- 
ments, yet  cannot  forbear  a  minute  the  open  threaten- 
ing of  his  destined  revenge  upon  them,  when  they 
have  served  his  purposes.  Let  them  fear  therefore,  if 
they  be  wise,  rather  what  they  have  done  already,  than 
what  remains  to  do,  and  be  warned  in  time  thc}^  put  no 
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confidence  in  princes  whom  tliey  have  provoked,  lest 
they  be  added  to  tlie  examples  of  those  that  miserably 
have  tasted  tlie  event.  Stories  can  inform  tlicni  how 
Cl)ristiern  the  lid,  kin^j  of  Denmark,  not  much  above 
a  hundred  yeare  past,  driven  out  by  his  subjects,  and 
received  ag-ain  upon  new  oaths  and  conditions,  broke 
through  them  all  to  his  most  bloody  revenge;  slaying 
Ills  chief  o])poscrs,  when  he  saw  his  time,  both  them 
and  their  children,  invited  to  a  feast  for  that  purpose. 
How  Maximilian  dealt  with  those  of  Bruges,  though 
by  mediation  of  tlie  German  ])rinccs  reconciled  to  them 
by  solemn  and  public  writings  drawn  and  sealed. 
How  the  massacre  at  Paris  was  the  effect  of  that  cre- 
dulous peace,  which  the  French  protestants  made  with 
Charles  the  IX,  their  king :  and  tiiat  the  main  visible 
cause,  which  to  this  da}^  hath  saved  the  Netherlands 
from  utter  ruin,  was  their  final  not  believing  the  per- 
fidious cruelly,  which  as  a  constant  maxim  of  state 
hath  been  used  by  the  Spanish  kings  on  their  subjects 
that  have  taken  arms,  and  after  trusted  them ;  as  no 
latter  age  but  can  testify?  heretofore  in  Bclgia  itself, 
and  this  very  year  in  Naples.  And  to  conclude  with 
one  past  exception,  though  far  more  ancient,  David, 
whose  sanctified  prudence  might  be  alone  sufficient, 
not  to  warrant  us  only,  but  to  instruct  us,  when  once 
he  had  taken  arms,  never  after  that  trusted  Saul,  tliough 
with  tears  and  much  relenting  he  twice  promised  not 
to  hurt  him.  These  instances,  few  of  many,  might  ad- 
monish tliem,both  English  and  Scotch,  not  to  let  their 
own  ends,  and  the  driving  on  of  a  faction,  betray  them 
blindly  into  the  snare  of  those  enemies,  whose  revenge 
looks  on  them  as  the  men  who  first  begun,  fomented, 
and  carried  on  beyond  the  cure  of  any  sound  or  safe  ac- 
ccmimodation,  all  tlie  evil  which  hath  since  unavoid- 
ably befallen  them  and  their  king. 

I  have  something  also  to  the  divines,  though  brief 
to  what  were  needful ;  not  to  be  disturbers  of  the  civil 
affairs,  being-  in  hands  better  able  and  more  belonsfinaf 
to  manage  them;  buttostudy  harder,  and  to  attend  the 
office  of  good  pastors,  knowing  that  he,  whose  flock  is 
least  among  them,  hath  a  dreadful  charge,  not  per- 
formed by  mounting  twice  into  the  chair  with  a  formal 
preachment  huddled  up  at  the  odd  hours  of  a  whole 
lazy  week,  but  by  incessant  pains  and  watching  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  from  house  to  house,  over  the 
souls  of  whom  they  have  to  feed.  Which  if  tiiey  ever 
well  considered,  how  little  leisure  would  they  find,  to 
be  the  most  pragmatical  sidesmen  of  every  popular  tu- 
mult and  sedition !  And  all  this  while  are  to  learn 
what  the  true  end  and  reason  is  of  the  gospel  which 
they  teacli;  and  what  a  world  it  differs  from  the  cen- 
sorious and  supercilious  lording  over  conscience.  It 
would  be  good  also  they  lived  so  as  might  persuade 
the  people  tlicy  hated  covetousness,  which,  worse  than 
heresy,  is  idolatry;  hated  pluralities,  and  all  kind  of 
simony;  left  rambling  from  benefice  to  benefice,  like 
ravenous  wolves  seeking  where  they  may  devour  (he 
biggest.  Of  which  if  some,  well  and  warmly  seated 
from  the  beginning,  be  not  guilty,  it  were  good  tiiey 

•  All  that  follows,  to  the  end  of  this  tract,  was  left  out  not  only  in  the 
edition  printed  1733,  in  C  vols,  folio,  but  in  that  of  Mr.  'I'oland,  who  hrst 


held  not  conversation  with  such  as  are :  let  them  be 
sorry,  that,  being  called  to  assemble  about  reforming 
the  church,  they  fell  to  progging  and  soliciting  the 
parliament,  though  they  had  renounced  the  name  of 
priests,  for  a  new  settling  of  their  tithes  and  oblations; 
and  double-lined  themselves  with  spiritual  places  of 
commodity  beyond  the  possible  discharge  of  their  duty. 
Let  them  assemble  in  consistory  with  their  elders  and 
deacons,  according  to  ancient  ecclesiastical  rule,  to  the 
preserving  of  clmrch  discipline,  each  in  his  several 
charge,  and  not  a  pack  of  clergymen  by  themselves  to 
belly-cheer  in  their  presumptuous  Sion,  or  to  promote 
designs,  abuse  and  gull  the  simple  laity,  and  stir  up 
tumult,  as  the  prelates  did,  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
pride  and  avarice.  These  things  if  they  observe,  and 
wait  with  patience,  no  doubt  but  all  things  will  go  well 
without  their  importunities  or  exclamations  :  and  the 
printed  letters,  which  they  send  sul)scribed  with  the 
ostentation  of  great  characters  and  little  moment,  would 
be  more  considerable  than  now  they  are.  But  if  they 
be  the  ministers  of  mammon  instead  of  Christ,  and 
scandalize  his  church  with  the  filthy  love  of  gain,  as- 
piring also  to  sit  the  closest  and  the  heaviest  of  all  ty- 
rants upon  the  conscience,  and  fall  notoriously  into  the 
same  sins,  whereof  so  lately  and  so  loud  they  accused 
the  prelates ;  as  God  rooted  out  those  wicked  ones  im- 
mediately before,  so  will  he  root  out  them  their  imita- 
tors: and  to  vindicate  his  own  glory  and  religion,  will 
uncover  their  hypocrisy  to  the  open  world  ;  and  visit 
upon  their  own  heads  that  "  curse  ye  Meroz,"  the  very 
motto  of  their  pulpits,  wherewith  so  frequently,  not  as 
Meroz,  but  more  like  atheists,  they  have  blasphemed 
the  venircance  of  God,  and  traduced  the  zeal  of  his 
people. 

'  *  And  that  they  be  not  what  they  go  for,  true  mi- 
nisters of  the  protestant  doctrine,  taught  by  those 
abroad,  famous  and  religious  men,  who  first  reformed 
the  church,  or  by  those  no  less  zealous,  who  withstood 
corruption  and  tiie  bishops  here  at  home,  branded  with 
the  name  of  puritans  and  nonconformists,  we  shall 
abound  with  testimonies  to  make  appear :  that  men 
may  yet  more  fully  know  the  difference  between  pro- 
testant divines,  and  these  pulpit-firebrands. 

'  Luther.     Lib.  contra  rusticos  apud  Sleidan.  1.  5. 

'  Is  est  hodie  rerum  status,  &c.  "  Such  is  the  state 
of  tilings  at  this  day,  that  men  neither  can,  nor  will, 
nor  indeed  ought  to  endure  longer  the  domination  of 
you  princes." 

'  Neque  vero  Cossarem,  &;c.  "  Neither  is  Csesar  to 
make  war  as  head  of  Christendom,  protector  of  the 
church,  defender  of  the  faith  ;  these  titles  being  false 
.and  windy,  and  most  kings  being  the  greatest  enemies 
to  religion."  Lib.de  Bello  contra  Turcas,  apud  Sleid. 
1.  14.  What  hinders  then,  but  that  we  may  depose  or 
punish  them  ? 

'  Tliese  also  are  recited  by  CochliEus  in  his  Miscel- 
lanies to  be  the  words  of  Luther,  or  some  other  eminent 
divine,  then  in  Germany,  when  tlie  protestants  there 

collected  the  author's  works:  how  this  omission  arose,  the  reader  will  see 
in  a  note  at  the  beginning  of  this  tract,  page  231. 
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entered  into  solemn  covenant  at  Smalcaldia.  Ut  ora 
iis  obturem,  &c.  "  That  I  may  stop  their  mouths,  the 
pope  and  emperor  are  not  born,  but  elected,  and  may 
also  be  deposed  as  liath  been  often  doue."  If  Luther, 
or  whoever  else,  thought  so,  he  could  not  stay  there ; 
for  the  right  of  birth  or  succession  can  be  no  privilege 
in  nature,  to  let  a  tyrant  sit  irremovable  over  a  nation 
freeborn,  without  transforming  that  nation  from  the 
nature  and  condition  of  men  born  free,  into  natural, 
hereditary,  and  successive  slaves.  Therefore  he  saith 
further ;  "  To  displace  and  throw  down  this  exactor, 
this  Phalaris,  this  Nero,  is  a  work  pleasing  to  God  ;" 
namely,  for  being  such  a  one  :  which  is  a  moral  reason. 
Shall  then  so  slight  a  consideration  as  his  hap  to  be 
not  elective  simply,  but  by  birth,  which  was  a  mere  ac- 
cident, overthrow  that  wliich  is  moral,  and  make  un- 
pleasing  to  God  that  which  otherwise  had  so  well 
pleased  him .-'  Certainly  not :  for  if  the  matter  be  riglitly 
argued,  election,  much  rather  than  chance,  binds  a  man 
to  content  himself  with  wiiat  he  suffers  by  his  own  bad 
election.  Though  indeed  neither  the  one  nor  other 
binds  any  man,  much  less  any  people,  to  a  necessary 
sufferance  of  those  wrongs  and  evils,  which  they  have 
ability  and  strength  enough  given  them  to  remove. 

'  Zwinglius,  torn.  1,  articul.  42. 

'  Quando  vero  perfide,  &c.  "  When  kings  reign 
perfidiously,  and  against  the  rule  of  Christ,  they  may 
according  to  the  word  of  God  be  deposed." 

'  Mihi  ergo  compertum  non  est,  &c.  "  I  know  not 
how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  kings  reign  by  succession, 
unless  it  be  with  consent  of  the  whole  people."     Ibid. 

"  Quum  vero  consensu,  &c.  "  But  when  by  suffrage 
and  consent  of  the  whole  people,  or  the  better  part  of 
them,  a  tyrant  is  deposed  or  put  to  death,  God  is  the 
chief  leader  in  that  action."     Ibid. 

'  Nunc  cum  tam  tepidi  sumus,  &c.  "  Now  that  we 
are  so  lukewarm  in  upholding  public  justice,  we  endure 
the  vices  of  tyrants  to  reign  now-a-days  with  impunity ; 
justly  therefore  by  them  we  are  trod  underfoot,  and 
shall  at  length  with  tiiem  be  punished.  Yet  ways  are 
not  wanting  by  which  tyrants  may  be  removed,  but 
there  wants  public  justice."     Ibid. 

'  Cavete  vobis  6  tyranni.  "  Beware,  ye  tyrants ! 
for  now  tlie  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  spreading  far  and 
wide,  will  renew  the  lives  of  many  to  love  innocence 
and  justice ;  which  if  ye  also  shall  do,  ye  shall  be  hon- 
oured. But  if  ye  sliall  go  on  to  rage  and  do  violence, 
ye  shall  be  trampled  on  by  all  men."     Ibid. 

"  Romanum  imperium  imo  quodque,  &c.  "  When 
the  Roman  emj)ire,  or  any  other,  shall  begin  to  oppress 
religion,  and  we  negligently  suffer  it,  we  are  as  much 
guilty  of  religion  so  violated,  as  the  oppressors  them- 
selves."    Idem,  Epist.  ad  Conrad.  Somium. 

'  Calvin  on  Daniel,  c.  iv.  v.  25. 

'  Hodie  monarchae  semper  in  suis  titulis,  Sec.  "  Now- 
a-days  monarchs  pretend  always  in  their  titles,  to  be 
kings  by  the  grace  of  God  :  but  how  many  of  them  to 
this  end  only  pretend  it,  that  they  may  reign  without 
control !  for  to  what  purpose  is  the  grace  of  God  nien- 
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tioned  in  the  title  of  kings,  but  that  they  may  acknow- 
ledge [no  superior  ?  In  the  mean  while  God,  whose 
name  they  use  to  support  themselves,  they  willingly 
would  tread  under  their  feet.  It  is  therefore  a  mere 
cheat,  when  they  boast  to  reign  by  the  grace  of  God." 
'  Abdicant  se  terreni  principes,  &c.  "  Earthly 
princes  depose  themselves,  while  tliey  rise  against 
God,  yea  they  are  unworthy  to  be  numbered  among 
men :  rather  it  behoves  us  to  spit  upon  their  heads, 
than  to  obey  them."     On  Dan.  c.  vi.  v.  22. 


Bucer  on  Matth. 


c.  V. 


'  Si  princeps  superior,  &c.  "  If  a  sovereign  prince 
endeavour  by  arms  to  defend  transgressors,  to  subvert 
those  things  which  are  taught  in  the  word  of  God,  they, 
who  are  in  authority  under  him,  ouglit  first  to  dissuade 
him  ;  if  they  prevail  not,  and  that  he  now  bears  him- 
self not  as  a  prince  but  as  an  enemy,  and  seeks  to  vio- 
late privileges  and  rights  granted  to  inferior  magistrates 
or  commonalties,  it  is  the  part  of  pious  magistrates, 
imploring  first  the  assistance  of  God,  rather  to  try  all 
wa^'s  and  means,  than  to  betray  the  flock  of  Christ  to 
such  an  enemy  of  God  :  for  they  also  are  to  this  end 
ordained,  that  they  may  defend  the  people  of  God,  and 
maintain  those  things  which  are  good  and  just.  For 
to  have  supreme  power  lessens  not  the  evil  committed 
by  that  power,  but  makes  it  the  less  tolerable,  by  how 
much  the  more  generally  hurtful.  Then  certainly  the 
less  tolerable,  the  more  unpardonably  to  be  punished." 

'  Of  Peter  Martyr  we  have  spoke  before. 

'  Paraeus  in  Rom.  xiii. 

'  Quorum  est  constituere  magistratus,  &c.  "  They 
whose  part  is  to  set  up  magistrates,  may  restrain  them 
also  from  outrageous  deeds,  or  pull  them  down ;  but 
all  magistrates  are  set  up  either  by  parliament  or  by 
electors,  or  by  other  magistrates ;  they,  therefore,  who 
exalted  them  may  lawfully  degrade  and  punish  them." 

'  Of  tiie  Scots  divines  I  need  not  mention  others  than 
the  famousest  among  them,  Knox,  and  his  fellow-la- 
bourers in  the  reformation  of  Scotland ;  whose  large 
treatise  on  this  subject  defend  the  same  opinion.  To 
cite  them  sufficiently,  were  to  insert  their  whole  books, 
written  purposely  on  this  argument.  "Knox's  Ap- 
peal ;"  and  to  the  reader  ;  where  he  promises  in  a  post- 
script, that  the  book  which  he  intended  to  set  forth, 
called,  "The  Second  Blast  of  the  Trumpet,"  should 
maintain  more  at  large,  that  the  same  men  most  justly 
may  depose  and  punish  him  whom  unadvisedly  they 
have  elected,  notwithstanding  birth,  succession,  or  any 
oath  of  allegiance.  Among  our  own  divines,  Cart- 
wright  and  Fenner,  two  of  the  learnedest,  may  in  rea- 
son satisfy  us  what  was  held  by  the  i-est.  Fenner  in 
his  book  of  Theology  maintaining,  that  they  who  have 
power,  that  is  to  say,  a  parliament,  may  either  by  fair 
means  or  by  force  depose  a  tyrant,  whom  he  defines  to 
be  him,  that  wilfully  breaks  all  or  the  principal  con- 
ditions made  between  him  and  the  commonwealth. 
Fen.  Sac.  Theolog.  c.  13.  And  Cartwright  in  a  pre- 
fixed epistle  testifies  his  approbation  of  the  whole  book. 
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'  Gilby  lie  Obcdieutiii,  j).  25  and  105. 

"  Kiiiffs  have  their  authority  of  tlic  people,  who  may 
upon  occasion  reassunie  it  to  themselves." 

'  Eng-land's  Complaint  a«;-ainst  the  Canons. 

"  The  people  may  kill  wicked  princes  as  monsters 
and  cruel  beasts." 

'  Christopher  Goodman  of  Obedience. 

"  When  kings  or  rulers  become  blasphemers  of  God, 
oppressors  and  murderers  of  their  subjects,  they  ouf^ht 
no  more  to  be  accounted  kinjjs  or  lawful  magistrates, 
l)ut  as  private  men  to  be  examined,  accused,  and  con- 
demned and  punished  by  the  law  of  God,  and  being 
convicted  and  punished  by  that  law,  it  is  not  man's 
but  God's  doing."  C.  x.  p.  139. 

"  By  the  civil  laws,  a  fool  or  idiot  born,  and  so 
proved,  shall  lose  tiic  lands  and  iniieritance  vvlieretohe 
is  born,  because  he  is  not  able  to  use  them  aright:  and 
especially  ought  in  no  case  be  suffered  to  have  tlie  go- 
vernment of  a  whole  nation  ;  but  there  is  no  such  evil 
can  come  to  the  commonwealtli  by  fools  and  idiots,  as 
doth  by  the  rage  and  fury  of  ungodly  rulers  ;  such, 
therefore,  being  without  God,  ought  to  have  no  author- 
ity over  God's  people,  who  by  his  word  requireth  the 
contrary."  C.  xi.  p.  143,  144. 

"  No  person  is  exempt  by  any  law  of  God  from  this 
punishment:  be  he  king,  queen,  or  emperor,  he  must 
die  the  death  ;  .for  God  hath  not  ])Iaced  them  above 
others,  to  transgress  his  laws  as  they  list,  but  to  be 
subject  to  them  as  well  as  others ;  and  if  they  be  sub- 
ject to  his  laws,  then  to  the  punishment  also,  so  much 
the  more  as  their  example  is  more  dangerous."  C.  xiii. 
p.  184. 

"When  magistrates  cease  to  do  their  duty,  the  peo- 
ple are  as  it  were  without  magistrates,  yea,  worse,  and 
then  God  giveth  the  sword  into  the  people's  hand,  and 
he  himself  is  become  immediately  their  head."  P.  185. 

"  If  princes  do  right,  and  keep  promise  with  you, 
then  do  you  owe  to  them  all  humble  obedience  ;  if  not, 
ye  are  discharged,  and  your  study  ought  to  be  in  this 
case  how  ye  may  depose  and  punish  according  to  the 
law  such  rebels  against  God,  and  oppressors  of  their 
country."  P.  190. 

'  This  Goodman  was  a  minister  of  the  English 
church  at  Geneva,  as  Dudley  Fenner  was  at  Middle- 
burgh,  or  some  other  place  in  that  country.  These 
were  the  pastors  of  those  saints  and  confessors,  who, 
flying  from  the  bloody  persecution  of  Queen  Mary, 
gathered  up  at  length  their  scattered  members  into 
many  congregations ;  whereof  some  in  upper,  some  in 
lower  Germany,  part  of  them  settled  at  Geneva ;  where 
this  author  having  preached  on  this  subject  to  the  great 
liking  of  certain  learned  and  godly  men  who  heard  him, 
was  by  them  sundry  times  and  with  much  instance  re- 
quired to  write  more  fully  on  tliat  point.  Who  thereupon 
took  it  in  hand,  and  conferring  with  the  best  learned 
in  those  parts,  (among  whom  Calvin  was  then  living 
in  the  same  city,)  with  their  special  approbation  he 
published  this  treatise,  aiming  principally,  as  is  testi- 
fied by  Whittingliara  in  the  preface,  that  his  brethren 


of  England,  the  protestants,  might  be  persuaded  in 
the  truth  of  tiiat  doctrine  concerning  obedience  to  ma- 
gistrates.    Whittingham  in  Prefat. 

'These  were  the  true  protoslant  divines  of  England, 
our  fathers  in  the  /'ailii  we  hold;  this  was  their  sense, 
who  for  so  many  years  labouring  under  prelacy,  through 
all  storms  and  persecutions  kept  religion  from  extin- 
guishing;  and  delivered  it  pure  to  us,  till  there  arose 
a  covetous  and  ambitious  generation  of  divines,  (for  di- 
vines they  call  themselves  !)  who,  feigning  on  a  sudden 
to  be  new  converts  and  proselytes  from  episcopacy,  un- 
der which  they  had  longtemporised, opened  theirmouths 
at  length,  in  shew  against  pluralities  and  prelacy,  but 
with  intent  to  swallow  them  down  both  ;  gorging  them- 
selves like  harpies  on  those  simonious  places  and  pre- 
ferments of  their  outed  predecessors,  as  the  quarry  for 
wl)ich  they  hunted,  not  to  plurality  only  but  to  multi- 
plicity ;  for  possessing  which  they  had  accused  them 
their  brethren,  and  aspiring  under  another  title  to  the 
same  authority  and  usurpation  over  the  consciences  of 
all  men. 

'  Of  this  faction,  diverse  reverend  and  learned  divines 
(as  they  are  styled  in  the  philactery  of  their  own  title- 
page)  pleading  the  lawfulness  of  defensive  arms  against 
the  king,  in  a  treatise  called  "  Scripture  and  Reason," 
seem  in  words  to  disclaim  utterly  the  deposing  of  a 
king ;  but  both  the  Scripture,  and  the  reasons  which 
they  use,  draw  consequences  after  them,  which,  without 
their  bidding,  conclude  it  lawful.  For  if  by  Scripture, 
and  by  that  especially  to  the  Romans,  wi)ich  they  most 
insist  upon,  kings,  doing  that  which  is  contrary  to 
Saint  Paul's  definition  of  a  magistrate,  may  be  resisted, 
they  may  altogether  with  as  much  force  of  consequence 
be  deposed  or  punished.  And  if  by  reason  the  unjust 
authority  of  kings  "  may  be  forfeited  in  part,  and  his 
power  be  reassumed  in  part,  either  by  the  parliament 
or  people,  for  the  case  in  hazard  and  the  present  neces- 
sity," as  they  affirm,  p.  34,  there  can  no  scripture  be 
alleged,  no  imaginable  reason  given,  that  necessity 
continuing,  as  it  may  always,  and  they  in  all  prudence 
and  their  duty  may  take  upon  them  to  foresee  it,  why 
in  such  a  case  they  may  not  finally  amerce  him  with 
the  loss  of  his  kingdom,  of  whose  amendment  they 
have  no  hope.  And  if  one  wicked  action  pei-sisted  in 
against  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  may  warrant  us  to 
thus  much  in  part,  why  may  not  forty  times  as  many 
tyrannies,  by  him  committed,  warrant  us  to  proceed  on '' 
restraining  him,  till  the  restraint  become, . total  ?  For 
the  ways  of  justice  are  exactest  proportion  ;  if  for  one 
trespass  of  a  king  it  require  so  much  remedy  or  satis- 
faction, then  for  twenty  more  as  heinous  crimes,  it  re- 
quires of  him  twenty-fold  ;  and  so  proportionably,  till 
it  come  to  what  is  utmost  among  men.  If  in  these 
proceedings  against  their  king  they  may  not  finish,  by 
the  usual  course  of  justice,  what  they  have  begun,  the}' 
could  not  lawfully  begin  at  all.  For  this  golden  rule 
of  justice  and  morality,  as  well  as  of  arithmetic,  out  of 
three  terms  which  they  admit,  will  as  certainly  and 
unavoidably  bring  out  the  fourth,  as  any  problem  tliat 
ever  Euclid  or  Apollonius  niade  good  by  demonstration. 

'  And  if  the  parliament,  being  undeposable  but  by 
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themselves,  as  is  affirmed,  p.  37,  38,  might  for  his 
whole  life,  if  tliey  saw  cause,  take  all  power,  authority, 
and  the  sword  out  of  his  hand,  which  in  effect  is  to 
unmagistrate  him,  why  might  they  not,  being  then 
themselves  the  sole  magistrates  in  force,  proceed  to 
punish  him,  who,  being  lawfully  deprived  of  all  things 
that  define  a  magistrate,  can  be  now  no  magistrate  to 
be  degraded  lower,  but  an  offender  to  be  punished. 
Lastly,  whom  they  may  defy,  and  meet  in  battle,  why 
may  they  not  as  well  prosecute  by  justice  ?  For  lawful 
war  is  but  the  execution  of  justice  against  them  who 
refuse  law.  Among  whom  if  it  be  lawful  (as  they 
deny  not,  p.  19,  20,)  to  slay  the  king  himself  coming 
in  front  at  his  own  peril,  wherefore  may  not  justice  do 
that  intendedly,  which  the  chance  of  a  defensive  war 
might  without  blame  have  done  casually,  nay  pur- 
posely, if  there  it  find  him  among  the  rest?  They  ask, 
p.  19,  "  By  V.  liat  rule  of  conscience  or  God,  a  state  is 
bound  to  sacrifice  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  rather 
than  a  prince  defending  such  as  subvert  them,  should 
come  in  hazard  of  liis  life."  And  I  ask  by  what  con- 
science, or  divinity,  or  law,  or  reason,  a  state  is  bound 
to  leave  all  these  sacred  concernments  under  a  per- 
petual hazard  and  extremity  of  danger,  rather  tl)an  cut 
off  a  wicked  prince,  who  sits  plotting  day  and  night  to 
subvert  them.  They  tell  us,  that  the  law  of  nature 
justifies  any  man  to  defend  himself,  even  against  the 
king  in  person  :  let  them  shew  us  then,  why  the  same 
law  may  not  justify  much  more  a  state  or  whole  people, 
to  do  justice  upon  him,  against  whom  each  private 
man  may  lawfully  defend  himself;  seeing  all  kind  of 
justice  done  is  a  defence  to  good  men,  as  well  as  a 
punishment  to  bad  ;  and  justice  done  upon  a  tyrant  is 
no  more  but  the  necessary  self-defence  of  a  whole  com- 
monwealth. To  war  upon  a  king,  that  his  instruments 
may  be  brought  to  condign  punishment,  and  thereafter 
to  ])unish  them  the  instruments,  and  not  to  spare  only, 
but  to  defend  and  honour  him  the  author,  is  the  strangest 
piece  of  justice  to  be  called  christian,  and  the  strangest 
piece  of  reason  to  be  called  human,  that  by  men  of  re- 
verence and  learning,  as  their  style  imports  them,  ever 
yet  was  vented.  They  maintain  in  the  third  and  fourth 
section,  tliat  a  judge  or  inferior  magistrate  is  anointed 
of  God,  is  his  minister,  hath  tlie  sword  in  his  hand,  is 
to  be  obeyed  by  St.  Peter's  rule,  as  well  as  the  supreme, 
and  without  difference  any  where  expressed  :  and  yet 
will  have  us  fight  against  the  supreme  till  he  remove 
and  punish  the  inferior  magistrate  (for  such  were  great- 
est delinquents );  whenas  by  Scripture,  and  by  reason, 
there  can  no  more  authority  be  shewn  to  resist  the  one 
than  the  other;  and  altogether  as  mucli,  to  punish  or 
depose  the  supreme  himself,  as  to  make  war  upon  him, 
till  he  punish  or  deliver  up  his  inferior  magistrates, 
wliom  in  the  same  terms  we  are  commanded  to  obey, 
and  not  to  resist.  Thus  wliile  they,  in  a  cautious  line 
or  two  here  and  there  stuffed  in,  are  only  verbal  against 
the  pulling  down  or  punishing  of  tyrants,  all  tlie  Scrip- 
ture and  the  reason,  wliich  they  bring,  is  in  every  leaf 
direct  and  rational,  to  infer  it  altogether  as  lawful,  as 
to  resist  them.  And  yet  in  all  their  sermons,  as  hath 
by  others  been  well  noted,  they  went  much  further. 


For  divines,  if  we  observe  them,  have  their  postures, 
and  their  motions  no  less  expertly,  and  with  no  less 
variet}^  than  they  that  practise  feats  in  the  Artillery- 
ground.     Sometimes  they  seem  furiously  to  march  on, 
and  presently  march  counter;  by  and  by  they  stand, 
and  then  retreat ;  or   if  need  be  can  face  about,  or 
wheel  in  a  whole  body,  with  that  cunning  and  dex- 
terity as  is  almost  unperceivable ;  to  wind  themselves 
b}'  shifting  ground  into  places   of  more  advantage. 
And  providence  only  must  be  the  drum,  providence  the 
word  of  command,  that  calls  them  from  above,  but 
always  to  some  larger  benefice,  or  acts  them  into  such 
or  such  figures  and  promotions.     At  their  turns  and; 
doublings  no  men  readier,  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left;,' 
for  it  is  their  turns  which  they  serve  chief!}';  herein  onlyj 
singular,  that  with  them  there  is  no  certain  hand  right 
or  left,  but  as  their  own  commodity  thinks  ))est  to  call 
it.     But  if  there  come  a  truth  to  be  defended,  which  to 
them  and  their  interest  of  this  world  seems  not  so  pro- 
fitable, straight  these  nimble  motionists  can  find  no 
even  legs  to  stand  upon ;  and  are  no  more  of  use  to 
reformation    thoroughly  performed,  and    not   superfi- 
cially, or  to  the  advancement  of  truth,  (which  among 
mortal  men  is  always  in  her  progress,)  than  if  on  a 
sudden  they  were  struck  maim  and  crippled.     Which 
the  better  to  conceal,  or  tlie  more  to  countenance  by  a 
general  conformity  to  their  own  limping,  they  would 
have  Scripture,  they  would  have  reason  also  made  to 
halt  with  them  for  cotnpany ;  and  would  put  us  off 
with  impotent  conclusions,  lame  and  shorter  than  the 
premises.     In  this  posture  they  seem  to  stand  with 
great  zeal  and  confidence  on  the  wall  of  Sion ;  but  like 
Jebusites,  not  like  Israelites,  or   Levites  :  blind  also 
as  well  as  lame,  they  discern  not  David  from  Adoni- 
bezec  :  but  cry  him  up  for  the  Lord's  anointed,  whose 
thumbs  and  great  toes  not  long  before  they  had  cut 
off  upon  their  pulpit  cushions.     Therefore  he  who  is 
our  only  king,  the  root  of  David,  and  whose  kingdom 
is    eternal    righteousness,   with    all    those   that   war 
under  him,  whose  happiness  and  final  hopes  are  laid 
up  in  tliat  only  just  and  rightful  kingdom,  (which  we 
pray  incessantly  may  come  soon,  and  in  so  praying 
wish  hasty  ruin  and  destruction  to  all  tyrants,)  even  he 
our  immortal  King,  and  all  that  love  him,  must  of  ne- 
cessity have  in  abomination  these  blind  and  lame  de- 
fenders of  Jerusalem;  as  the  soul  of  David  hated  them, 
and  forbid  them  entrance  into  God's  house,  and  his 
own.     But  as  to  those  before  them,  which  I  cited  first 
(and  with  an  easy  search,  for  many  more  might  be 
added)  as  they  there  stand,  without  more  in  number, 
being  the  best  and  chief  of  protestant  divines,  we  may 
follow  them  for  faithful  guides,  and  without  doubting 
may  receive  tliem,  as  witnesses  abundant  of  wliat  we 
here  affirm  concerning  tyrants.     And  indeed  I  find  it 
generally  tlic  clear  and  positive  determination  of  them 
all,  (not  prelatical,  or  of  this  late  faction  subprclatical,) 
who  have  written  on  this  argument;  that  to  do  justice 
on  a  lawless  king,  is  to  a  private  man  unlawful ;  to  an 
inferior  magistrate  lawful :  or  if  they  were  divided  in 
opinion,  yet  greater  than  these  here  alleged,  or  of  more 
authority  in  the  church,  there  can  be  none  produced. 
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If  any  one  sliall  go  about  by  bring-ing  other  testimonies 
to  disable  these,  or  by  brinjf ing  these  against  themselves 
in  other  cited  passages  of  tlieir  books,  he  will  not  only 
fail  to  make  good  that  false  and  impudent  assertion  of 
those  mutinous  ministci-s,  tliat  the  deposing  and  pu- 
nishing of  a  king  or  tj'^rant  "  is  against  the  constant 
judgment  of  all  protestant  divines,"  it  being  quite  the 
contrary ;  but  will  prove  rather  what  perhaps  he  in- 
tended not,  that  the  judgment  of  divines,  if  it  be  so 
various  and  inconstant  to  itself,  is  not  considerable,  or 
to  be  esteemed  at  all.  Ere  which  be  yielded,  as  I  hope 
it  never  will,  these  ignorant  assertors  in  their  own  art 
will  have  proved  themselves  more  and  more,  not  to  be 
protestant  divines,  whose  constant  judgment  in  this 
point  they  have  so  audaciously  belied,  but  rather  to  be 
a  pack  of  hungry  church-wolves,  who  in  the  steps  of 


Simon  Magus  their  father  following  tlie  ])0t  scent  of 
double  livings  and  pluralities,  advowsons,  donatives, 
inductions,  and  augmentations,  though  uncalled  to  the 
flock  of  Christ,  but  by  the  mere  suggestion  of  their 
bellies,  like  those  priests  of  Bel,  whose  pranks  Daniel 
found  out ;  have  got  possession,  or  rather  seized  upon 
the  pulpit,  as  the  strong-  hold  and  fortress  of  their  sedi- 
tion and  rebellion  against  the  civil  magistrate.  Whose 
friendly  and  victorious  hand  having  rescued  them  from 
the  bishops  their  insulting  lords,  fed  them  plenteously, 
both  in  public  and  in  private,  raised  them  to  be  high 
and  rich  of  poor  and  base ;  only  suffered  not  their 
covetousness  and  fierce  ambition  (which  as  the  pit  that 
sent  out  their  fellow-locusts  hath  been  ever  bottomless 
and  boundless)  to  interpose  in  all  things,  and  over  all 
persons,  their  impetuous  ignorance  and  importunity.' 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON 


THE  ARTICLES  OF  PEACE, 


BETWEEN  JAMES  EAHL  OF  ORMOND  FOR    KING    CHARLES  THE    FIRST    ON    THE    ONE    HAND,    AND  THE   IRISH   REBELS   AND  PAPISTS  ON 

THE  OTHER  hand: 

AND  ON  A  LETTER  SENT   BY  ORMOND  TO    COLONEL  JONES,   GOVERNOR  OF   DDBLIN.       AND   A   RBPBESENTATION  OF  THE  SCOTS   PRESBY- 

TERY   AT  BELFAST  IN   IRELAND. 

To  which  the  said  Articles,  Letter,  with  Colonel  Jones's  Answer  to  it,  and  Representation,  ^c.  are  prefixed. 

[FIRSI  rUBLISHKU  1648-9.] 


A  PROCLAMATION. 

ORMOND, 

Whereas  articles  of  peace  are  made,  concluded,  ac- 
corded, and  ag^reed  upon,  by  and  between  us,  James 
lord  marquis  of  Ormoud,  lord  lieutenant-general,  and 
general  governor  of  bis  majesty's  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
by  virtue  of  tbe  authority  wherewith  we  are  intrusted, 
for,  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  most  excellent  majesty  on 
the  one  part,  and  the  general  assembly  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  said  kingdom,  for,  and  on  the  behalf 
of  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  the  same, 
on  the  other  part ;  a  true  copy  of  which  articles  of  peace 
are  hereunto  annexed :  we  the  lord  lieutenant  do,  by 
this  proclamation,  in  his  majesty's  name  publish  the 
same,  and  do  in  his  majesty's  name  strictly  charge  and 
command  all  bis  majesty's  subjects,  and  all  others  in- 
habiting or  residing  within  his  majesty's  said  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  to  take  notice  liiereof,  and  to  render  due 
obedience  to  the  same  in  all  the  parts  thereof. 

And  as  his  majesty  hath  been  induced  to  this  peace, 
out  of  a  deep  sense  of  the  miseries  and  calamities 
brought  upon  this  his  kingdom  and  people,  and  out  of 
hope  conceived  by  his  majesty,  that  it  may  prevent  the 
further  effusion  of  his  subjects'  blood,  redeem  them  out 
of  all  the  miseries  and  calamities,  under  which  they  now 
suffer,  restore  them  to  all  quietness  and  happiness  under 
his  majesty's  most  gracious  government,  deliver  the 
kingdom  in  general  from  those  slaughters,  depredations, 
rapines,  and  spoils,  which  always  accompany  a  war, 
encourage  the  subjects  and  others  with  comfort  to  be- 
take themselves  to  trade,  traffic,  commerce,  manufac- 
ture, and  all  otiier  things,  which  uninterrupted  may  in- 
crease the  wealth  and  strength  of  the  kingdom,  beget 
in  all  his  majesty's  subjects  of  this  kingdom  a  perfect 


unity  amongst  themselves,  after  the  too  long  continued 
division  amongst  them:  so  his  majesty  assures  himself, 
that  all  his  subjects  of  this  his  kingdom  (duly  consider- 
ing the  great  and  inestimable  benefits  which  they  may 
find  in  this  peace)  will  with  all  duty  render  due  obedi- 
ence thereunto.  And  we,  in  his  majesty's  name,  do 
hereby  declare,  That  all  persons,  so  rendering  due 
obedience  to  the  said  peace,  shall  be  protected,  cherished, 
countenanced,  and  supported  by  his  majesty,  and  his 
royal  authority,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  said  articles  of  peace. 


Given  at  our  Castle  at  Kil- 
kenny, Jan.  17, 1648. 


GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 


Articles  of  peace,  made,  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  his  excellency  James 
lord  marquis  of  Ormond,  lord  lieutenant-general, 
and  general  of  his  ynajesty's  hingdom  of  Ireland,  for, 
and  on  the  behalf  of,  his  most  excellent  majesty,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  wherewith  the  said  lord  lieu- 
tenant is  intrusted,  on  the  one  part :  and  the  general 
assembly  of  Roman  Catholics  of  the  said  kingdom, 
for  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty's  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  of  the  same,  on  the  other  part. 

His  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  as  thereunto 
bound  by  allegiance,  duty,  and  nature,  do  most  humbly 
and  freely  acknowledge  and  recognise  their  sovereign 
lord  king  Charles,  to  be  lawful  and  undoubted  king  of 
this  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  other  his  highness' realms 
and  dominions :  and  his  majesty's  said  Roman  Catholic 
subjects,  apprehending  with  a  deep  sense  the  sad  con- 
dition whereunto  his  majesty  is  reduced,  as  a  further 
testimony  of  their  loyalty  do  declare,  that  they  and 
tiieir  posterity  for  ever,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
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even  to  die  expense  of  their  blood  and  fortunes,  will 
niiiintain  and  uphold  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  lawful 
successors,  their  rijfhts,  prerog-atives,  government,  and 
authority,  and  thereunto  freely  and  heartily  will  render 
all  due  oljedicnce. 

Of  which  faithful  and  loyal  recognition  and  declara- 
tion, so  seasonably  made  by  the  said  Roman  Catholics, 
his  majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  accept,  ajid  accord- 
ingly to  own  them  his  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects :  and 
is  further  graciously  pleased,  to  extend  unto  them  the 
follow inij-  graces  and  securities. 

I.  Imi'uimis,  it  is  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed 
upon,  by  and  between  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  for,  and 
on  the  behalf  of  his  most  excellent  majesty,  and  the 
said  general  assembly,  for,  and  on  the  behalf  of  the 
said  Roman  Catholic  subjects  ;  and  his  majesty  is 
graciously  pleased.  That  it  shall  be  enacted  by  act  to 
be  passed  in  tiie  next  parliament  to  be  held  in  this 
kingdom,  that  all  and  every  the  professors  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  within  the  said  kingdom,  shall 
be  free  and  exeni])t  from  all  mulcts,  penalties,  restraints, 
and  inhibitions,  that  are  or  may  be  imposed  upon  them 
by  any  law,  statute,  usage,  or  custom  whatsoever,  for, 
or  concerning  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion :  and  that  it  shall  be  likewise  enacted,  That 
the  said  Roman  Catliolics,  or  any  of  them,  shall  not  be 
questioned  or  molested  in  their  persons,  goods, or  estates, 
for  any  matter  or  cause  whatsoever,  for,  concerning,  or 
by  reason  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  by  vir- 
tue of  any  power,  authority,  statute,  law,  or  usage  what- 
soever :  and  that  it  shall  be  further  enacted,  That  no 
RomaTi  Catholic  in  this  kingdom  shall  be  compelled 
to  exercise  any  religion,  form  of  devotion,  or  divine 
service,  other  than  such  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  their 
conscience  ;  and  that  they  shall  not  be  prejudiced  or 
molested  in  their  persons,  goods,  or  estates,  for  not  ob- 
serving, using,  or  hearing  the  book  of  common  prayer, 
or  any  other  form  of  devotion  or  divine  service,  by 
virtue  of  an\'  colour  or  statute  made  in  the  second  year 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  or  by  virtue  or  colour  of  any  other 
law,  declaration  of  law,  statute,  custom,  or  usage  what- 
soever, made  or  declared,  or  to  be  made  or  declared : 
and  that  it  shall  be  further  enacted,  that  the  professors 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  any  of  them,  be  not 
bound  or  obliged  to  take  the  oath,  commonly  called 
the  oath  of  Supremacy,  expressed  in  the  statute  of  2 
Elizabeth,  c.  1,  or  in  any  other  statute  or  statutes  :  and 
that  the  said  oath  shall  not  be  tendered  unto  them,  and 
that  the  refusal  of  the  said  oath  shall  not  redound  to 
the  prejudice  of  them,  or  any  of  them,  they  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  in  liiec  verba,  viz.  "  I  A.  B.  do  here- 
by acknowledge,  profess,  testify,  and  declare  in  my 
conscience,  before  God  and  the  world,  that  our  sove- 
reign lord  king  Charles  is  lawful  and  rightful  king  of 
this  realm,  and  of  other  his  majesty's  dominions  and 
countries ;  and  I  will  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to 
his  majesty,  and  his  heirs  and  successors,  and  him  and 
them  will  defend  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power  against 
all  conspiracies  and  attempts  whatsoever,  which  shall 
be  made  against  his  or  their  crown  and  dignity;  and 
do  my  best  endeavour  to  disclose  and  make  known  to 


his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  or  to  tlic  lord  de- 
puty, or  other  his  majesty's  chief  governor  or  governors 
for  the  time  being,  all  treason  or  traiterous  conspira- 
cies, which  I  shall  know  or  hear  to  be  intended  against 
his  majesty,  or  any  of  them  :  and  I  do  make  this  re- 
cognition and  acknowledgment,  heartily,  willingly, 
and  truly,  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  ;  so  help 
me  God,"  &c.  Nevertheless,  the  said  lord  lieutenant 
doth  not  herd)}'  intend,  that  any  thing  in  these  conces- 
sions contained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend, 
to  the  granting  of  churches,  church-livings,  or  the  ex- 
ercise of  jurisdiction,  tiie  authority  of  the  said  lord 
lieutenant  not  extending  so  far;  yet  the  said  lord  lieu- 
tenant is  authorized  to  give  the  said  Roman  Catholics 
full  assurance,  as  hereby  the  said  lord  lieutenant  doth 
give  unto  the  said  Roman  Catholics  full  assurance, 
that  they  or  any  of  them  shall  not  be  molested  in 
the  possession  which  they  have  at  present  of  the 
churches  or  chuixh-livings,  or  of  the  exercise  of  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  as  they  now  exercise  the  same, 
until  such  time  as  his  majesty,  upon  a  full  considera- 
tion of  the  desires  of  the  said  Roman  Catholics  in  a 
free  parliament  to  be  held  in  this  kingdom,  shall  de- 
clare his  further  pleasure. 

II.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed 
upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his  majesty 
is  further  graciously  pleased,  that  a  free  parliament 
shall  be  held  in  this  kingdom  within  six  months  after 
the  date  of  these  articles  of  peace,  or  as  soon  after  as 
Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  presi- 
dent of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry, 
Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel 
esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight,  sir  Nicholas  Plunket 
knight,  sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeftbry  Brown, 
Donnogh  0  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  0  Neile,  Miles  Reily, 
and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  the  major  part  of 
them,  will  desire  the  same,  so  that  by  possibility  it  may 
be  held ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time,  and  until  the  ar- 
ticles of  these  presents,  agreed  to  be  passed  in  parlia- 
ment, be  accordingly  passed,  the  same  shall  be  inviola- 
bly observed  as  to  the  matters  therein  contained,  as  if 
they  were  enacted  in  parliament :  and  that  in  case  a 
parliament  be  not  called  and  held  in  this  kingdom 
within  two  years  next  after  the  date  of  these  articles 
of  peace,  then  his  majesty's  lord  lieutenant,  or  other 
his  majesty's  chief  governor  or  governors  of  this  king- 
dom for  the  time  being,  will,  at  the  request  of  the  said 
Thoinas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  pre- 
sident of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry, 
Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel 
esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight,  sir  Nicholas  Plunket 
knight,  sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  JefTery  Brown, 
Donnogh  0  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily, 
and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  the  major  part  of 
them,  call  a  general  assembly  of  the  lords  and  com- 
mons of  this  kingdom,  to  attend  upon  the  said  lord 
lieutenant,  or  other  his  majesty's  chief  governor  or  go- 
vernors of  this  kingdom  ("or  the  time  being,  in  such 
convenient  plate,  for  the  better  settling  of  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom.  And  it  is  further  concluded,  accorded, 
and  agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  that 
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all  matters,  that  by  these  articles  are  agreed  upon  to  be 
passed  in  parliament,  shall  be  transmitted  into  Eng- 
land, according  to  the  usual  form,  to  be  passed  in  the 
said  parliament,  and  that  tlie  said  acts  so  agreed  upon, 
and  so  to  be  passed,  shall  receive  no  disjunction  or 
alteration  here  in  England  ;  provided  that  nothing 
shall  be  concluded  by  both  or  either  of  the  said  houses 
of  parliament,  which  may  bring  prejudice  to  any  of 
his  majesty's  protestant  party,  or  their  adherents,  or  to 
his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  or  their  adhe- 
rents, other  than  such  things  as  upon  this  treaty  are 
concluded  to  be  done,  or  such  tilings  as  may  be  proper 
for  the  committee  of  privileges  of  either  or  both  houses 
to  take  cognizance  of,  as  in  such  cases  heretofore  hath 
been  accustomed  ;  and  other  than  such  matters  as  his 
majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  declare  his  fur- 
ther pleasure  in,  to  be  passed  in  parliament  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  subjects;  and  other  than  such  things 
as  shall  be  propounded  to  either  or  both  houses  by  his 
majesty's  lord  lieutenant  or  other  chief  governor  or 
governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  during 
the  said  parliament,  for  the  advancement  of  his  majes- 
ty's service,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  which  clause 
is  to  admit  no  construction  which  may  trench  upon  the 
articles  of  peace  or  any  of  them  ;  and  that  both  houses 
of  parliament  may  consider  what  they  shall  think  con- 
venient touching  the  repeal  or  suspension  of  the  statute, 
commonly  called  Poyning's  Act,  intitled,  An  Act  that 
no  parliament  be  holden  in  that  land,  until  the  Acts  be 
certified  into  England. 

III.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his 
majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  all  acts, ordinances, 
and  orders,  made  by  both  or  either  houses  of  par- 
liament, to  the  blemish,  dishonour,  or  prejudice  of  his 
majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  or 
any  of  them,  since  the  7th  August  1641,  shall  be  va- 
cated ;  and  that  the  same,  and  all  exemplifications  and 
other  acts  which  continue  the  memory  of  them,  be 
made  void  by  act  to  be  passed  in  the  next  parliament 
to  be  held  in  this  kingdom  :  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
the  said  acts  or  ordinances,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  no 
prejudice  to  the  said  Roman  Catholics,  or  any  of  them. 

IV.  Item,  It  is  also  concluded,  and  agreed  upon, 
and  his  majesty  is  likewise  graciously  pleased,  that  all 
indictments,  attainders,  outlawries  in  this  kingdom, 
and  all  the  processes  and  other  proceedings  thereupon, 
and  all  letters  patents,  grants,  leases,  customs,  bonds, 
recognizances,  and  all  records,  act  or  acts,  office  or 
offices,  inquisitions,  and  all  other  things  depending 
upon,  or  taken  by  reason  of  the  said  indictments,  at- 
tainders, or  outlawries,  since  the  7th  day  of  August, 
1641,  in  prejudice  of  the  said  Catholics,  their  heirs,  ex- 
ecutors, administrators,  or  assigns,  or  any  of  them,  or 
the  widows  of  them,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  vacated 
and  made  void  in  such  sort  as  no  memory  shall  remain 
thereof,  to  the  blemish,  dishonour,  or  prejudice  of  the 
said  Catholics,  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or 
assigns,  or  any  of  them  ;  or  the  widows  of  them,  or  any 
of  them  ;  and  that  to  be  done  when  tiie  said  Thomas 
lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of 


Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis 
lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire, 
sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight,  sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knight, 
sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  JeflTery  Brown,  Donnogh 
0  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neal,  Miles  Reilie,  and  Ger- 
rald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  shall 
desire  the  same,  so  that  by  possibility  it  may  be  done  : 
and  in  the  mean  time,  that  no  such  indictments,  attain- 
ders, outlawries,  processes,  or  any  otlier  proceedings 
thereupon,  or  any  letters  patents,  grants,  leases,  custo- 
diums,  bonds,  recognizances,  or  any  record  or  acts, 
office  or  offices,  inquisitions,  or  any  other  thing  depend- 
ing upon,  or  by  reason  of  the  said  indictments,  attain- 
ders, or  outlawries,  shall  in  any  sort  prejudice  the  said 
Roman  Catholics,  or  any  of  them,  but  that  they  and 
every  of  them  shall  be  forthwith,  upon  perfection  of 
these  articles,  restored  to  their  respective  possessions 
and  hereditaments  respectively;  provided,  that  no  man 
shall  be  questioned,  by  reason  hereof,  for  mesne  rates 
or  wastes,  saving  wilful  wastes  committed  after  the  first 
day  of  May  last  past. 

V.  Item,  It  is  likewise  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agieed ;  and  his  majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  as 
soon  as  possible  may  be,  all  impediments,  which  may 
hinder  the  said  Roman  Catholics  to  sit  or  vote  in  the 
next  intended  parliament,  or  to  choose,  or  to  be  cliosen, 
knights  and  burgesses,  to  sit  or  vote  there,  shall  be  re- 
moved, and  that  before  the  said  parliament. 

VI.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed 
upon,  and  his  majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased, 
that  all  debts  shall  remain  as  they  were  upon  the 
twenty-third  of  October,  1641.  Notwithstanding  any 
disposition  made  or  to  be  made,  by  virtue  or  colour  of 
any  attainder,  outlawry,  fugacy,  or  other  forfeiture ; 
and  that  no  disposition  or  grant  made,  or  to  be  made 
of  any  such  debts,  by  virtue  of  any  attainder,  outlawry, 
fugacy,  or  other  forfeiture,  shall  be  of  force ;  and  this 
to  be  passed  as  an  act  in  the  next  parliament. 

VII.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  and  his  majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  tiiat 
for  the  securing  of  the  estates  or  reputed  estates  of  the 
lords,  knights,  gentlemcTi,  and  freeholders,  or  reputed 
freeholders,  as  well  of  Connaght  and  county  of  Clare, 
or  country  of  Thomond,  as  of  the  counties  of  Limerick 
and  Tipperary,  the  same  to  be  secured  by  act  of  par- 
liament, according  to  the  intent  of  the  twenty-fifth 
article  of  the  graces  granted  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
majesty's  I'cign,  the  tenour  whereof,  for  so  much  as 
concerneth  the  same,  doth  ensue  in  these  words,  viz. 
We  are  graciously  pleased,  that  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Connaght  and  country  of  Tliomond  and  county  of 
Clare,  that  their  several  estates  shall  be  confirmed  unto 
them  and  their  heirs  against  us,  and  our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, by  act  to  be  passed  in  the  next  parliament  to 
be  holden  in  Ireland,  to  the  end  the  same  may  never 
hereafter  be  brought  into  any  further  question  by  us, 
or  our  heirs  and  successors.  In  which  act  of  parliament 
so  to  be  passed,  you  are  to  take  care,  that  all  tenures 
in  capite,  and  all  rents  and  services  as  are  now  due,  or 
whicii  ought  to  be  answered  unto  us  out  of  tlic  said 
lands  and  ])remiscs,  by  any  letters  patent  jiasscd  tiiereof 
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since  tlic  first  year  of  king'  Henry  VIII,  or  foiiiid  by 
any  office  taken  from  tlie  said  first  year  of  kiny  Henry 
VIII,  until  tlie  twenty-first  of  July  1645,  whereby  our 
late  dear  father,  or  any  bis  predecessors,  actually  re- 
ceived any  jirofit  by  wardsliip,  liveries,  primer-seisins, 
mesne  rates,  ousterlemains,  or  fines  of  alienation  with- 
out license,  be  again  reserved  unto  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  premises  to  be  holden 
of  our  castle  of  Athlone  by  knight's  service,  according 
to  our  said  late  father's  letters,  notwithstanding  any 
tenures  in  capite  found  for  us  by  office,  since  the 
twenty -first  of  July  1615,  and  not  appearing  in  any 
such  letters  patent,  or  offices ;  within  which  rule  his 
majesty  is  likewise  graciously  pleased,  that  the  said 
lands  in  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary  be 
included,  but  to  be  held  by  such  rents  and  tenures  only, 
as  they  were  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  majesty's  reign; 
provided  always,  that  the  said  lords,  knights,  gentle- 
men, and  freeiiolders  of  the  said  province  of  Connaght, 
county  of  Clare,  and  country  of  Thomond,  and  counties 
of  Tipperary  and  Limerick,  shall  have  and  enjoy  the 
full  benefit  of  such  composition  and  agreement  which 
shall  be  made  with  his  most  excellent  majesty,  for  the 
court  of  wards,  tenures,  respites,  and  issues  of  homage, 
any  clause  in  this  article  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. And  as  for  the  lands  within  the  counties  of  Kil- 
kenny and  Wickloe,  unto  which  his  majesty  was  in- 
titled  by  offices,  taken  or  found  in  the  time  of  the  earl 
of  Strafford's  government  in  this  kingdom,  his  majesty 
is  further  graciously  pleased,  tiiat  the  state  thereof  shall 
be  considered  in  the  next  intended  parliament,  where 
his  majesty  will  assent  unto  that  which  sliall  be  just 
and  honourable  ;  and  that  the  like  act  of  limitation  of 
his  majesty's  titles,  for  tlie  security  of  the  estates  of  his 
subjects  of  this  kingdom,  be  passed  in  the  said  parlia- 
ment, as  was  enacted  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his 
late  majesty  king'  James  his  reign  in  England. 

VIII.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  and  his  majesty  is  further  graciously 
pleased,  tliat  all  incapacities  imposed  upon  the  natives 
of  this  kingdom  or  any  of  them,  as  natives,  by  any  act 
of  parliament,  provisoes  in  patents  or  otherwise,  be 
taken  away  by  act  to  be  passed  in  the  s-aid  parliament; 
and  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  erect  one  or  more  inns 
of  court  in  or  near  the  city  of  Dublin  or  elsewhere,  as 
shall  be  thought  fit  by  his  majesty's  lord  lieutenant,  or 
other  chief  governor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom  for 
the  time  being ;  and  in  case  the  said  inns  of  court  shall 
be  erected  before  the  first  day  of  the  next  parliament, 
then  the  same  shall  be  in  such  places  as  his  majesty's 
lord  lieutenants  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors  of 
this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount 
Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght,  Don- 
nogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of 
Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnell  esquire,  sir  Lucas 
Dillon  knight,  sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knight,  sir  Richard 
Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  O  Cal- 
laglian,  Tyrlah  0  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  Gerrald  Fenncll, 
esquires,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  shall  think  fit; 
and  that  such  students,  natives  of  this  kingdom,  as  shall 


be  therein,  may  take  and  receive  the  usual  degrees  ac- 
customed in  any  inns  of  court,  they  taking  the  ensuing 
oath,  viz.  "  I  A.  B.  do  hereby  acknowledge,  profess> 
testify,  and  declare  in  my  conscience  before  God  and 
the  world,  tliat  our  sovereign  lord  king  Ciiailes  is  law- 
ful and  rightful  king  of  this  realm,  and  of  other  his 
majesty's  dominions  and  countries;  and  I  will  bear 
faith  and  true  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  and  his  heirs 
and  successors,  and  him  and  them  will  defend  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power  against  all  conspiracies  and  at- 
tempts whatsoever,  which  shall  be  made  against  his  or 
their  crown  and  dignity;  and  do  my  best  endeavour  to 
disclose  and  make  known  to  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  or  to  the  lord  deputy,  or  other  his  majesty's 
chief  governor  or  governors  for  tiic  time  being,  all 
treason  or  traiterous  conspiracies,  which  I  shall  know 
or  hear  to  be  intended  against  his  majesty  or  any  of 
them.  And  I  do  here  make  tliis  recoiiiiition  and  ac- 
knowledgmeut  heartily,  willingly,  and  truly,  upon  the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian  ;  so  help  me  God,"  &c.  And 
his  majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that  his  ma- 
jesty's Roman  Catholic  subjects  may  erect  and  keep 
free  schools  for  education  of  youths  in  this  kingdom, 
any  law  or  statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding; 
and  that  all  the  matters  assented  unto  in  this  article  be 
passed  as  acts  of  parliament  in  the  said  next  parlia- 
ment. 

IX.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his 
majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  places  of  command, 
honour,  profit,  and  trust,  in  his  majesty's  armies  in  this 
kingdom,  shall  be,  upon  perfection  of  these  articles, 
actually  and  by  particular  instances  conferred  upon  his 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  this  kingdom;  and  that 
upon  the  distribution,  conferring,  and  disposing  of  the 
places  of  command,  honour,  jjrofit,  and  trust,  in  his 
majesty's  armies  in  this  kingdom,  for  the  future  no 
difference  shall  be  made  between  the  said  Roman 
Catholics,  and  other  his  majesty's  subjects;  but  that 
such  distribution  shall  be  made  with  equal  indifferency 
according  to  their  respective  merits  and  abilities ;  and 
that  all  his  majesty's  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  as  well 
Roman  Catholics  as  others,  may,  for  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice and  their  own  security,  arm  themselves  the  best 
they  may,  wherein  they  shall  have  all  fitting  encou- 
ragement. And  it  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his 
majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that  places  of 
command,  honour,  profit,  and  trust,  in  the  civil  go- 
vernment in  this  kingdom,  shall  be,  upon  passing  of 
the  bills  in  these  articles  mentioned  in  the  next  parlia- 
ment, actually  and  by  particular  instances  conferred 
upon  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  this 
kingdom  ;  and  that  in  the  distribution,  conferring,  and 
disposal  of  the  places  of  command,  honour,  profit,  and 
trust,  in  the  civil  government,  for  the  future  no  differ- 
ence shall  be  made  between  the  said  Roman  Catholics, 
and  other  his  majesty's  subjects,  but  that  such  distri- 
bution sliall  be  made  with  equal  indifferency,  according 
to  their  respective  merits  and  abilities ;  and  that  in  the 
distribution  of  ministerial  offices  or  places,  which  now 
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are,  or  hereafter  shall  be  void  in  this  king-dom,  equality 
shall  be  used  to  the  Roman  Catholic  natives  of"  this 
kingdom,  as  to  other  his  majest3''s  subjects  ;  and  that 
the  command  of  forts,  castles,  garrison-towns,  and 
other  places  of  importance,  of  this  kingdom,  shall  be 
conferred  upon  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  sul)jccts 
of  this  kingdom,  upon  perfection  of  these  articles, 
actually  and  by  particular  instances ;  and  tliat  in  the 
distribution,  conferring,  and  disposal  of  the  forts, 
castles,  g'arrison-towns,  and  other  ])laces  of  importance 
in  this  kingdom,  no  difference  shall  be  made  between 
his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  this  king- 
dom, and  other  his  majesty's  subjects,  but  that  such 
distribution  shall  be  made  with  equal  indifferency,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  merits  and  abilities ;  and  that 
until  full  settlement  in  parliament,  fifteen  thousand  foot 
and  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  horse  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  this  kingdom  shall  be  of  the  standing  army 
of  this  kingdom;  and  that  until  full  settlement  in  par- 
liament as  aforesaid,  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  or  other 
chief  governor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time 
being,  and  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of 
Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord 
viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry, 
Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon 
knight,  sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knight,  sir  Richard  Barn- 
wall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  0  Callaghan, 
Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennel, 
esquires,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  the  said  Thomas 
lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of 
Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis 
lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire, 
sir  Lucas  Dillon  kt.  sir  Nicholas  Plunket,  kt.  sir 
Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jefllery  Browne,  Donnogh 
O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  0  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Ger- 
rald Fennell,  esquires,  shall  diminish  or  add  unto  the 
said  number,  as  they  shall  see  cause  from  time  to  time. 
X.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his 
majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that  his  majesty 
will  accept  of  the  yearly  rent,  or  annual  sum  of  twelve 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  be  applotted  with  indiffer- 
ency and  equality,  and  consented  to  be  paid  to  his  ma- 
jesty, his  heirs  and  successors,  in  parliament,  for  and  in 
lieu  of  tiie  court  of  wards  in  this  kingdom,  tenures  in 
capite,  common  knight's  service,  and  all  other  tenures 
within  the  cognizance  of  that  court,  and  for  and  in 
lieu  of  all  wardships,  primer-seisins,  fines,  ousterle- 
mains,  liveries,  intrusions,  alienations,  mesne  rates,  re- 
leases, and  all  other  profits,  within  the  cognizance  of 
the  said  court,  or  incident  to  the  said  tenures,  or  any 
of  them,  or  fines  to  accrue  to  his  majesty  by  reason  of 
the  said  tenures  or  any  of  them,  and  for  and  in  lieu  of 
respites  and  issues  of  homage  and  fines  for  the  same. 
And  the  said  yearly  rent  being  so  applotted  and  con- 
sented unto  in  parliament  as  aforesaid,  then  a  bill  is  to 
be  agreed  on  in  the  said  parliament,  to  be  passed  as 
an  act  for  the  securing  of  the  said  yearly  rent,  or  an- 
nual sum  of  twelve  thousand  pounds,  to  be  applotted  as 
aforesaid,  and  for  tlie  extinction  and  taking  away  of  the 
said  court,  and  other  matters  aforesaid  in  this  article 


contained.  And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  reasonable 
compositions  shall  be  accepted  for  wardships  since  the 
twenty-third  of  October  1641,  and  alread}'^  granted; 
and  that  no  wardsljips  fallen  and  not  granted,  or  tliat 
shall  fall,  shall  be  passed  until  the  success  of  this  arti- 
cle sliall  appear;  and  if  his  mnjesty  be  secured  as 
aforesaid,  then  all  wardships  fallen  since  tlie  said 
twenty-tliird  of  October,  are  to  be  included  in  the  argu- 
ment aforesaid,  upon  composition  to  be  made  with  such 
as  liave  g-rants  as  aforesaid;  whicli  composition,  to  be 
made  with  the  grantees  since  the  time  aforesaid,  is  to 
be  left  to  indifferent  persons,  and  the  umpirage  to  the 
said  lord  lieutenant. 

XI.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his 
majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that  no  noble- 
man or  peer  of  this  realm,  in  parliament,  shall  be  here- 
after capable  of  more  proxies  than  two,  and  that  blank 
proxies  shall  be  hereafter  totally  disallowed ;  and  that 
if  such  noblemen  or  peers  of  this  realm,  as  have  no 
estates  in  this  kingdom,  do  not  within  five  years,  to 
begin  from  the  conclusion  of  these  articles,  purchase 
in  this  kingdom  as  foUoweth,  viz.  a  lord  baron 
200/.  per  annum,  a  lord  viscount  400/.  per  annum, 
and  an  earl  600/.  per  annum,  a  marquis  800/.  per 
annum,  a  duke  1000/.  per  annum,  shall  lose  their 
votes  in  parliament,  until  such  time  as  they  shall  after- 
wards acquire  such  estates  respectively  ;  and  that  none 
be  admitted  in  the  house  of  commons,  but  such  as  shall 
be  estated  and  resident  witiiin  this  kingdom. 

XII.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his 
majesty  is  further  graciously  pleasei  that  as  for  and 
concerning  the  independency  of  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land on  the  parliament  of  England,  his  majesty  will 
leave  both  houses  of  parliament  in  this  kingdom  to 
make  such  declaration  therein  as  shall  be  agreeable  to 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

XIII.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  and  agreed 
upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his  majesty 
is  further  graciously  pleased,  that  the  council-table 
shall  contain  itself  within  its  proper  bounds,  in  handling 
matters  of  state  and  weight  fit  for  that  place;  amongst 
which  the  patents  of  plantation,  and  the  offices  where- 
upon those  grants  are  founded,  to  be  handled,  as  mat- 
ters of  state,  and  to  be  heard  and  determined  by  his 
majesty's  lord  lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor  or 
governors  for  the  time  being,  and  the  council  publicly 
at  the  council-board,  and  not  otherwise  ;  but  titles  be- 
tween party  and  party,  grown  after  these  patents 
granted,  are  to  be  left  to  the  ordinary  course  of  law ; 
and  that  the  council-table  do  not  hereafter  intermeddle 
with  common  business,  that  is  witliin  the  co^^nizance 
of  the  ordinary  courts,  nor  with  the  altering  of  posses- 
sions of  lands,  nor  make,  nor  use,  private  orders,  liear- 
ings,  or  references  concerning  any  such  matter,  nor 
grant  any  injunction  or  order  for  stay  of  any  suits  in 
any  civil  cause ;  and  that  parties  grieved  for  or  by  rea- 
son of  any  proceedings  formerly  had  there  may  com- 
mence their  suits,  and  prosecute  tlie  same,  in  any  of  his 
majesty's  courts  of  justice  or  equity  for  remedy  of  their 
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])retended  rights,  without  any  restraint  or  interruption 
from  liis  majesty,  or  otherwise,  by  the  chief  governor 
or  governors  and  council  of  tliis  kingdom  :  and  that 
the  proceedings  in  tlio  respective  precedency  courts 
shall  he  |)ursuant  and  according  to  his  majesty's  printed 
book  of  instructions,  and  that  they  shall  contain  them- 
selves within  the  limits  ])rcscrihed  by  that  book,  wlien 
the  kingdom  sliail  be  restored  to  sucii  a  degree  of  quiet- 
ness, as  they  be  not  necessarily  enforced  to  exceed  the 
same. 

XIV.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his 
majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that  as  for  and 
concerning  one  statute  made  in  this  kingdom,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  entitled. 
An  Act  for  staying  of  wool-flocks,  tallow,  and  other 
necessaries  within  this  realm  :  and  another  statute  made 
in  the  said  kingdom,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  said  queen,  entitled.  An  Act 

And  one  other  statute  made  in  the  said  kingdom,  in 
the  13th  year  of  the  reign  of  the  said  late  queen,  en- 
titled, An  exemplanation  of  the  act  made  in  a  session 
of  this  parliament  for  the  staying  of  wool-flocks,  tallow, 
and  otiier  wares  and  commodities  mentioned  in  the  said 
act,  and  certain  articles  added  to  the  same  act,  all  con- 
cerning staple  or  native  commodities  of  this  kingdom, 
shall  be  repealed,  if  it  shall  be  so  thought  fit  in  the 
parliament,  (excepting  for  wool  and  wool-fells,)  and 
that  such  indifterent  persons  as  shall  be  agreed  on  by 
the  said  lord  lieutenant  and  the  said  Thomas  lord  vis- 
count Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght, 
Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  P'rancis  lord  baron 
of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas 
Dillon  knt.  sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knt.  sir  Richard 
Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Dontiogh  0  Calla- 
ghan,  Tjrlah  0  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gcrrald  Fen- 
nell,  esquires,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  shall  be 
authorized  by  commission  under  the  great  seal,  to  mo- 
derate and  ascertain  tlie  rates  of  merchandize  to  be 
exported  or  imported  out  of,  or  into  this  kingdom,  as 
they  shall  think  fit. 

XV.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed,  by 
and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is  gra- 
ciously pleased,  that  all  and  every  person  and  persons 
within  this  kingdom,  pretending  to  have  suflTered  by 
offices  found  of  several  countries,  territories,  lands, 
and  hereditaments  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  other 
provinces  of  this  kingdom,  in  or  since  the  first  year  of 
king  James  his  reign,  or  by  attainders  or  forfeitures, 
or  by  pretence  and  colour  thereof,  since  the  said  first 
year  of  king  James,  or  by  other  acts  depending  on  tlie 
said  offices,  attainders,  and  forfeitures,  may  petition  his 
majesty  in  parliament  for  relief  and  redress ;  and  if 
after  examination  it  shall  appear  to  his  majesty,  the 
said  persons,  or  any  of  them,  have  been  injured,  then 
his  majesty  will  prescribe  a  course  to  repair  the  person 
orpersons  so  suffering,  according  to  justice  and  honour. 

XVI.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his 
majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  as  to  the  particular 


cases  of  Maurice  lord  viscount  dc  Rupc  and  Fermoy, 
Arthur  lord  viscount    Iveagh,    sir  I^dward  Fitz-Ger- 
rald  of  Cloanglish  baronet,  Charles  Mac-Carty  Reag, 
Roger  Moore,  Anthony  Mare,  William   Fitz-Gerrald, 
Antiiony    Lincc,  John    Lacy,  Collo  Mac-brien   Mac- 
Mahone,  Daniel   Castigni,  Edmond    Fitz-Gerrald    of 
Ballimartir,    Lucas    Keating,   Thcol)ald    Roch    Fitz- 
Miles,    Tliomas    J'itz-Gerrald   of  the    Valley,   Jolm 
Bourke  of  Logmaske,  Edmond  Fitz-Gerrald  of  Balli- 
niallo,  James   Fitz-William  Gerrald  of  Glinane,  and 
Edward  Sutton,  they  may  petition  liis  majesty  in  the 
next  parliament,  whereupon  his  majesty  will  take  such 
consideration  of  them  as  shall  be  just  and  fit. 

XVII.  Item,  It  is  likewise  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his 
majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  the  citizens,  free- 
men, burgesses,  and  former  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Cork,  towns  of  Youghall  and  Downegarven,  siiall  be 
forthwith,  upon  perfection  of  these  articles,  restored  to 
their  respective  possessions  and  estates  in  the  said  city 
and  towns  respectively,  where  the  same  extends  not  to 
the  endangering  of  the  said  garrisons  in  the  said  city 
and  towns.  In  which  case,  so  many  of  the  said  citi- 
zens and  inhabitants,  as  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the 
present  possession  of  their  houses  witiiin  tlie  said  city 
and  towns,  shall  be  afforded  a  valuable  annual  rent  for 
the  same,  until  settlement  in  parliament,  at  which  time 
they  shall  be  restored  to  those  their  possessions.  And 
it  is  further  agreed,  and  his  majesty  is  graciously 
pleased,  that  the  said  citizens,  freemen,  burgesses,  an(J 
inhabitants  of  the  said  city  of  Cork,  and  towns  of 
Youghall  and  Downegarven,  respectively,  shall  be 
enabled  in  convenient  time  before  the  next  parliament 
to  be  held  in  this  kingdom,  to  choose  and  return  bur- 
gesses into  the  same  parliament. 

XVIII.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his 
majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that  an  act  of  ob- 
livion be  passed  in  the  next  parliament,  to  extend  to  all 
his  majesty's  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  and  their  adhe- 
rents, of  all  treasons  and  offences,  capital,  criminal,  and 
personal,  and  other  ofl^ences,  of  what  nature,  kind,  or 
quality  soever,  in  such  manner,  as  if  such  treasons  or 
offences  had  never  been  committed,  perpetrated,  or 
done  :  that  the  said  act  do  extend  to  the  heirs,  children, 
kindred,  executors,  administrators,  wives,  widows,  dow- 
agers, or  assigns  of  such  of  the  said  subjects  and  their 
adherents,  who  died  on,  before,  or  since,  the  23d  of 
October,  164L  That  the  said  act  do  relate  to  the  first 
day  of  the  next  parliament ;  that  the  said  act  do  extend 
to  all  bodies  politic  and  corporate,  and  their  respective 
successors,  and  unto  all  cities,  boroughs,  counties,  ba- 
ronies, hundreds,  towns,  villages,  thitlings,  and  every 
of  them  within  this  kingdom,  for  and  concerning  all 
and  every  of  the  said  offences,  and  any  other  oflTence  or 
offences  in  them,  or  any  of  tliem  committed  or  done  by 
his  majesty's  said  subjects,  or  their  adherents,  or  any 
of  them,  before,  in,  or  since  the  23d  of  October,  1641. 
Provided  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  be  construed  to 
pardon  any  oflTence  or  offences,  for  which  any  person  or 
persons  have  been  convicted  or  attainted  on  record  at 
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any  time  before  the  23d  day  of  October,  in  the  j'ear  of 
our  Lord  164L     That  this  act  shall  extend  to  piracies, 
and  all  other  offences  committed  upon  the  sea  by  his 
majesty's  said  subjects,  or  their  adherents,  or  any  of 
them ;  that  in  this  act  of  oblivion,  words  of  release,  ac- 
quittal, and  discharge  be  inserted,  that  no  person  or 
persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  counties,  cities,  bo- 
roughs, baronies,  hundreds,  towns,  villages,  thitlings, 
or  any  of  them  within  this  kingdom,  included  within 
the  said  act,  be  troubled,  impeached,  sued,  inquieted, 
or  molested,  for  or  by  reason  of  any  offence,  matter, 
or  thing  wiiatsoever,  comprised  witliin  the  said  act : 
and  the  said  act  shall  extend  to  all  rents,  goods,  and 
chattels  taken,  detained,  or  grown  due  to  the  subjects 
of  the  one  party  from  the  other  since  the  23d  of  Octo- 
ber, 1641,  to  the  date  of  these  articles  of  peace;  and 
also  to  all  customs,  rents,  arrears  of  rents,  to  prizes,  re- 
cognizances, bonds,  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties,  and  to 
all  other  profits,  perquisites,  and  dues  which  were  due, 
or  did  or  should  accrue  to  his  majesty  on,  before,  or 
since  the  23d  of  October,  1641,  until  the  perfection  of 
these  articles,  and  likewise  to  all  mesne  rates,  fines  of 
what  nature  soever,  recognizances,  judgments,  execu- 
tions thereupon,  and  penalties  whatsoever,  and  to  all 
other  profits  due  to  his  majesty  since  the  said  23d  of 
October  and  before,  until  the  perfection  of  these  arti- 
cles, for,  by  reason,  or  which  lay  within  the  survey  or 
recognizance  of  the  court  of  wards ;  and  also  to  all  re- 
spites, issues  of  homage,  and  fines  for  the  same :  pro- 
vided this  shall  not  extend  to  discharge  or  remit  any 
of  the  king's  debts  or  subsidies  due  before  the  said  23d 
of  October,  1641,  which  were  then  or  before  levied,  or 
taken  by  the  sheiifl's,  commissioners,  receivers,  or  col- 
lectors, and  not  then  or  before  accounted  for,  or  since 
disposed  to  the  public  use  of  the  said    Roman    Ca- 
tholic subjects,  but  that  such  persons  may  be  brought 
to  account  for  the  same  after  full  settlement  in  par- 
liament, and  not  before,  unless  by  and  witli  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  said  Thomas   lord  viscount 
Dillon    of  Costologh,    lord    president   of  Connaght, 
Donnogh  lord  viscount  iMuskerry,  Francis  lord  baron 
of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lu- 
cas Dillon  knt.  sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knt.  sir  Rich- 
ard Barnwall  baronet,  Jefl^ery  Browne,  Donnogh  O 
C'aliaghan,  Tyrlah    O  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Ger- 
rald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them, 
as  the  said  lord  lieutenant  otherwise  shall  think  fit; 
provided,  that   such  barbarous  and  inhuman  crimes, 
as  shall  be  particularized    and    agreed  upon    by  the 
said  lord  lieutenant,  and  the   said  Thomas  lord  vis- 
count  Dillon   of  Costologh,  lord  president    of  Con- 
naght, Donnogh    lord    viscount    Muskerry,    Francis 
lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire, 
sir  Lucas  Dillon  knt.  sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knt.  sir 
Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeftery  Browne,  Donnogh 
0  Caliaghau,  Tyrlah  0  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Ger- 
rald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  as 
to  the  actors  and  procurers  thereof,  be  left  to  be  tried 
and  adjudged  by  such   indifferent  commissioners,  as 
shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  and 
the  said   Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh, 


lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnoglj  lord   viscount 
Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander 
Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knt.  sir  Nicho- 
las Plunket  knt.  sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jef- 
fery  Browne,  Donnogh  0  Callaghan,  Tyrlali  O  Neile, 
Miles  Reily,  and  Geirald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  any  seven 
or  more  of  them ;  and  that  the  power  of  tlie  said  com- 
missioners shall  continue  only  for  two  years  next  ensu- 
ing the  date  of  their  commission,  which  commission  is 
to  issue  within  six  months  after  the  date  of  these  articles, 
provided  also,  that  the  commissioners,  to  be  agreed  on 
for  the  trial  of  the  said  particular  crimes  to  be  excepted, 
shall  hear,  order,  and  determine  all   cases  of  trust, 
where  relief  may  or  ought  in  equity  to  be  afforded 
against  all  manner  of  persons,  according  to  the  equity 
and  circumstances  of  every  such  cases  ;  and  his  majes- 
ty's chief  governor  or  governors,  and  other  magistrates 
for  the  time  being,  in  all  his  majesty's  courts  of  justice, 
and  other  his  majesty's  officers  of  what  condition  or 
quality  soever,  be  bound  and  required  to  take  notice  of 
and  pursue  the  said  act  of  oblivion,  without  pleading 
or  suit  to  be  made  for  the  same :  and  that  no  clerk  or 
other  officers  do  make  out  or  write  out  any  manner  of 
writs,  processes,  summons,  or  other  precept,  for,  con- 
cerning, or  by  reason  of  any  matter,  cause,  or  thing 
whatsoever,  released,  forgiven,  discharged,  or  to  be  for- 
given by  the  said   act,  under  pain  of  twenty  pounds 
sterling,  and  that  no  sheriff"  or  other  officer  do  execute 
any  such  writ,  process,  summons,  or  precept;  and  that 
no  record,  writing-,  or  memory,  do  remain  of  any  oflTence 
or  oflfences,  released  or  forgiven,  or  mentioned  to  be 
forgiven  by  this  act ;  and  that  all  other  clauses  usually 
inserted  in  acts  of  general  pardon  or  oblivion,  enlarging- 
his  majesty's  grace  and  mercy,  not  herein  particular- 
ized, be  inserted  and  comprised  in  tlie  said  act,  when 
the  bill  shall  be  drawn  up  with  the  exceptions  already 
expressed,  and  none  other.     Provided  always,  that  the 
said  act  of  oblivion  shall  not  extend  to  any  treason, 
felony,  or  other  offence  or  offences,  which  shall  be  com- 
mitted or  done  from  or  after  the  date  of  these  articles, 
until  the  first  day  of  the  before-mentioned  next  parlia- 
ment, to  be  held  in  this  kingdom.     Provided  also,  that 
any  act  or  acts,  which  shall  be  done  by  virtue,  pretence, 
or  in  pursuance  of  these  articles  of  peace  agreed  upon, 
or  any  act  or  acts  which  shall  be  done  by  virtue,  colour, 
or  pretence  of  the  power  or  authority  used  or  exercised 
by  and  amongst  the  confederate  Roman  Catholics  after 
the  date  of  the  said  articles,  and  before  the  said  publi- 
cation, shall  not  be  accounted,  taken,  construed,  or  to 
be,  treason,  felony,  or  other  oflTence  to  be  excepted  out 
of  the  said  act  of  oblivion  ;  provided  likewise,  that  the 
said  act  of  oblivion  shall  not  extend  unto  any  person 
or  persons,  that  will  not  obey  and  submit  unto  tiie  peace 
concluded  and  agreed  on  by  these  articles ;  provided 
further,  that  the  said  act  of  oblivion,  or  any  thing  in 
tliis  article  contained,  shall  not  hinder  or  interrupt  the 
said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord 
president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Mus- 
kerry, Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac- 
Donnel   esquire,  sir   Lucas   Dillon   kt.    sir  Nicholas 
Plunket   kt.   sir  Richard   Barnwall   baronet,  Jeflfery 
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Browne,  Domio<rli  O  Calla<;Iiiui,  Tyrlali  O  Neilc, 
Miles  Roily,  and  Gcrrald  Fennell,  esqrs.  or  any  seven 
or  more  of  tlieni,  to  call  to  an  account,  and  proceed 
against  the  council  and  congrcnfation,  and  the  respective 
supreme  councils,  commissioners  general,  appointed 
hitlierto  from  time  to  time  by  the  confederate  Catholics 
to  manag'e  their  affairs,  or  any  other  person  or  persons 
accountable  to  an  acconipt  for  their  respective  receipts 
and  disbursements,  since  the  beg^inning  of  their  respec- 
tive craploynients  under  the  said  confederate  Catholics, 
or  to  acquit  or  release  any  arrear  of  excises,  customs, 
or  public  taxes,  to  be  accounted  for  since  the  23d  of 
October,  1G41,  and  not  disposed  of  hitherto  to  the  pub- 
lic use,  but  that  tl)e  parties  therein  concerned  may  be 
called  to  an  account  for  the  same  as  aforesaid,  by  the 
said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costolog'h,  lord 
president  of  Coniiajjiit,  Donno<fh  lord  viscount  Mus- 
kerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac- 
Doiincl  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  kt.  sir  Nicholas 
Plunket  kt.  sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery 
Browne,  Donnoijh  O  Callag-han,  Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles 
Rcily,  and  Gerrald  Fennel,  esqrs.  or  any  seven  or  more 
of  them,  the  said  act  or  any  thing-  therein  contained  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

XIX.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his 
majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  an  act  be  passed  in 
the  next  parliament,  prohibiting,  that  neither  the  lord 
deputy  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors,  lord  chan- 
cellor, lord  high  treasurer,  vicetreasurer,  chancellor,  or 
any  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  privy  council,  or 
judges  of  the  four  courts,  be  farmers  of  his  majesty's 
customs  within  this  kingdom. 

XX.  Item,  It  is  likewise  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed,  and  his  majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  an 
act  of  parliament  pass  in  this  kingdom  against  mono- 
polies, such  as  was  enacted  in  England  21  Jacobi  Re- 
gis, with  a  further  clause  of  repealing  of  all  grants  of 
monopolies  in  this  kingdom  ;  and  that  commissioners 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  and  the 
said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord 
president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Mus- 
kerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander 
Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knt.  sir  Nicho- 
las Plunket  kt.  sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  JefFery 
Browne,  Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  0  Neile, 
Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  any 
seven  or  more  of  them,  to  set  down  the  rates  for  the 
custom  and  imposition  to  be  laid  on  Aquavitae,  Wine, 
Oil,  Yarn,  and  Tobacco. 

XXI.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed, 
and  his  majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  such  per- 
sons as  shall  be  agreed  on  hy  the  said  lord  lieutenant 
and  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Cos- 
tologh, lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord 
Viscount  jMuskerry,  Francis  lord  Baron  of  Athunry, 
Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knt. 
sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knight,  sir  Richard  Barnwall 
baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  0  Callaghan,  Tyr- 
lah 0  Neile,  Miles  Rcily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires, 
or  any  seven  or  more  of  tlicin,  shall  be  as  soon  as  may 


be  authorized  by  commission  under  the  great  seal,  to 
regulate  the  court  of  castle-chamber,  and  such  causes 
as  shall  be  brought  into,  and  censured  in  the  said 
court. 

XXII.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed 
upon,  and  his  majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  two 
acts  lately  passed  in  this  kingdom,  one  ])rohil)iting  the 
plowing  with  horses  by  the  tail,  and  the  other  pro- 
hibiting the  burning  of  oats  in  the  straw,  be  repealed. 

XXIII.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his 
majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  for  as  much  as 
upon  application  of  agents  from  this  kingdom  unto  his 
majesty  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  lately  upon 
humble  suit  made  unto  his  majesty,  by  a  committee  of 
both  houses  of  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom,  order 
was  given  by  his  majesty  for  redress  of  several  griev- 
ances, and  for  so  many  of  those  as  are  not  expressed  in 
the  articles,  whereof  both  houses  in  the  next  ensuing 
parliament  shall  desire  the  benefit  of  his  majesty's  said 
former  directions  for  redress  therein,  that  the  same  be 
afforded  them  ;  yet  so  as  for  prevention  of  inconve- 
niencies  to  his  majesty's  service,  that  the  warning  men- 
tioned in  the  24th  article  of  the  gi'aces  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  majesty's  reign  be  so  understood,  that  the 
warning  being  left  at  the  person's  dwelling  houses  be 
held  sufficient  warning ;  and  as  to  the  22d  article  of  the 
said  graces,  the  process  hitherto  used  in  the  court  of 
wards  do  still  continue,  as  hitherto  it  hath  done  in  that, 
and  hath  been  used  in  other  English  courts ;  but  the 
court  of  wards  heing  compounded  for,  so  much  of  the 
aforesaid  answer  as  concerns  warning  and  process 
shall  be  omitted. 

XXIV.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  by  and  hetween  the  said  parties,  and  his 
majesty  is  further  graciouslj'  pleased,  tliat  maritime 
causes  may  be  determined  in  this  kingdom,  without 
driving  of  merchants  or  others  to  appeal  and  seek  jus- 
tice elsewhere  :  and  if  it  shall  fall  out,  that  there  be 
cause  of  an  aj)peal,  the  party  grieved  is  to  appeal  to 
his  majesty  in  the  chancery  of  Ireland  ;  and  that  sen- 
tence tliereupon  to  be  given  by  the  delegates,  to  be 
definitive,  and  not  be  questioned  upon  any  further  ap- 
peal, except  it  be  in  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom,  if 
the  parliament  shall  then  be  sitting,  otherwise  not,  this 
to  be  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  nntil  the  said  parlia- 
ment, the  admiralty  and  maritime  causes  shall  be  ordered 
and  settled  by  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  or  other  chief 
governor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  be- 
ing, I)y  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  said 
Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologii,  lord  pre- 
sident of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry, 
Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel 
esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight,  sir  Nicholas  Plunket 
knight,  sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne, 
Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily, 
and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  any  seven  or  more  of 
them. 

XXV.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his 
majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  his  majesty's  sub- 
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jects  of  this  kiiiodom  be  eased  of  all  rents  and  increase 
of  rents  lately  raised  on  the  commission  or  defective 
titles  in  the  earl  of  Strafford's  government,  this  to  be  by 
act  of  parliament ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  said 
rents  or  increase  of  rents  shall  not  be  written  for  by 
any  process,  or  the  payment  thereof  in  any  sort  pro- 
cured. 

XXVI.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  tlie  said  parties,  and  his 
majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that,  by  act  to 
be  passed  in  the  next  parliament,  all  the  arrears  of  in- 
terest-money, which  did  accrue  and  grow  due  by  way 
of  debt,  mortgage,  or  otherwise,  and  yet  not  so  satis- 
fied since  the  23d  of  October,  1641,  until  the  perfection 
of  these  articles,  shall  be  fully  forgiven  and  be  released ; 
and  that  for  and  during  the  space  of  three  years  next 
ensuino',  no  more  shall  be  taken  for  use  or  interest  of 
money  than  five  pounds  per  centum.  And  in  cases  of 
equity  arising  through  disability,  occasioned  by  the 
distempers  of  the  times,  the  considerations  of  equity  to 
be  like  unto  both  parties :  but  as  for  mortgages  con- 
tracted between  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
and  others  of  that  party,  where  entry  hath  been  made 
by  the  mortgagers  against  law,  and  the  condition  of 
their  mortgages,  and  detained  wrongfully  by  them 
without  giving  any  satisfaction  to  the  mortgagees,  or 
where  any  such  mortgagers  have  made  profit  of  the 
lands  mortgaged  above  country  charges,  yet  answer 
no  rent,  or  other  consideration  to  the  mortgagees,  tlie 
parties  grieved  respectively  to  be  left  for  relief  to  a 
course  of  equity  therein. 

XXVII.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded, 
and  agreed  upon,  and  his  majesty  is  further  graciously 
pleased,  that,  immediately  upon  perfection  of  these  ar- 
ticles, the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costo- 
logh,  lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord 
viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry, 
Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon 
knight,  sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knight,  sir  Richard 
Barnvvall  baronet,  JeflTery  Browne,  Donnogh  O  Calla- 
ghau,  Tyrlah  0  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fen- 
iiell,  esquires,  shall  be  authorized  by  the  said  lord 
lieutenant,  to  proceed  in,  hear,  determine,  and  execute, 
in  and  throughout  this  kingdom,  the  ensuing  particu- 
lars, and  all  the  matters  thereupon  depending;  and 
that  such  authority,  and  other  the  autliorities  hereafter 
mentioned,  shall  remain  of  force  without  revocation, 
alteration,  or  diminution,  until  acts  of  parliament  be 
passed,  according  to  the  pui-port  and  intent  of  these 
articles ;  and  that  in  case  of  death,  miscarriage,  disabi- 
lity to  serve  by  reason  of  sickness  or  otherwise  of  any 
the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh, 
lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount 
Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander 
Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight,  sir  Ni- 
cholas Plunket  knight,  sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet, 
Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  0  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  0 
Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  and 
his  niaicsty's  lord  lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor 
or  governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  shall 
name  and  authorize  another  in  the  place  of  such  as 


shall  be  so  dead  or  shall  miscarry  himself,  or  be  so  dis- 
abled, and  tliat  the  same  shall  be  such  person  as  shall 
be  allowed  of  by  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon 
of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh 
lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  bai'on  of  Athunry, 
Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire, sir LucasDillon  kniglit, 
sir  Nicliolas  Plunket  knight,  sir  Richard  Barnwall 
baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyr- 
lah 0  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires, 
or  any  seven  or  more  of  them  then  living'.  And  that 
the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh, 
lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount 
MuskeiTy,  Francis  lord  l)aron  of  Athunry,  Alexander 
Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight,  sir  Ni- 
cholas Plunket  knight,  sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet, 
Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  0  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O 
Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  or 
any  seven  or  more  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  applot, 
raise,  and  levy  means  with  indifferency  and  equality 
by  way  of  excise  or  otherwise,  upon  all  his  majesty's 
subjects  witiiin  the  said  kingdom,  their  persons,  estates, 
and  goods,  towards  the  maintenance  of  such  army  or 
armies  as  shall  be  thought  fit  to  continue,  and  be  in 
pay  for  his  majesty's  service,  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom, and  other  the  necessary  public  charges  thereof, 
and  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  forts,  castles,  gar- 
risons, and  towns,  until  there  shall  be  a  settlement  in 
parliament  of  both  or  either  party,  other  than  such  of 
the  said  forts,  garrisons,  and  castles,  as  from  time  to 
time  shall  be  thought  fit,  by  his  majesty's  chief  go- 
vernor or  governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  said  Thomas 
lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of 
Connaght,  Donnogli  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis 
loi'd  baronof  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire, 
sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight,  sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knight, 
sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeflery  Browne,  Don- 
nogh 0  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  0  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and 
Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  any  seven  or  more  of 
them,  not  to  be  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  public : 
provided,  that  his  majesty's  lord  lieutenant,  or  other 
chief  governor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the 
time  being,  be  first  made  acquainted  with  such  taxes, 
levies,  and  excises  as  shall  be  made,  and  the  manner 
of  levying  thereof,  and  that  he  approve  the  same;  and 
to  the  end  that  such  of  the  protestant  party,  as  shall 
submit  to  the  peace,  may  in  the  several  countiies,  where 
any  of  their  estates  lie,  have  equality  and  indifferency 
in  the  assessments  and  levies,  that  shall  concern  their 
estates  in  the  said  several  counties. 

It  is  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  and  his 
majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  in  the  directions, 
which  shall  issue  to  any  such  county,  for  the  applotting, 
sub-dividing,  and  levying  of  the  said  public  assessments, 
some  of  the  said  protestant  party  shall  be  joined  with 
others  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  fo  that  purpose, 
and  for  effecting  that  service;  and  the  said  Thomas 
lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of 
Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry-,  Francis 
lord  baronof  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire, 
sir  Lucas  Dillon  kt.  sir  Nicholas  Plunket  kt.  sir  Rich- 
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aid  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  O 
Callaglian,  Tjrlah  0  Ncile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald 
I'eiinell,  esquires,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  tliem,  shall 
have  power  to  levy  the  arrears  of  all  exeises  and  other 
public  taxes  imposed  by  the  confederate  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  yet  unpaid,  and  to  call  receivers  and  other 
accomptants  of  all  former  taxes  and  all  public  dues  to 
a  just  and  strict  account,  either  by  themselves,  or  by 
such  as  they  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them  shall  name 
or  appoint;  and  that  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  or  any 
other  chief  s^overnor  or  g'ovemors  of  this  kingdom  for 
the  time  beinij,  shall  from  time  to  time  issue  commis- 
sions to  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  be  named  and 
appointed  by  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of 
Coslologh,  lord  jiresident  of  Conna]y;ht,  Donnogh  lord 
viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry, 
Alexander  j\Iac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  kt. 
sir  Nicholas  Plunket  kt.  sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet, 
Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh   O   Callaghan,   Tyrlah   0 
Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrard  Fennell,  esquires,  or 
any  seven  or  more  of  them,  for  letting,  setting,  and 
improving  the  estates  of  all  such  person  and  persons, 
as  shall  adhere  to  any  party  opposing  his  majesty's 
authority,  and  not  submitting  to  the  peace;  and  that 
the  profits  of  such  estates  shall  be  converted  by  the 
said  lord  lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor  or  govern- 
ors of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  to  the  main- 
tenance  of   the    king's    army   and    other    necessary 
charges,  until   settlement   by  parliament ;   and   that 
the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh, 
lord   president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh   lord  viscount 
Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander 
Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  kt.  sir  Nicholas 
Plunket   kt.   sir   Richard    Barnwall   baronet,  Jeffery 
Browne,    Donnogh    O    Callaghan,    Tyrlah   O    Neile, 
Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  any 
seven  or  more  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  applet, 
raise,  and  levy  means,  with  indifferency  and  equality, 
for   the   buying   of  arms   and    ammunition,   and    for 
the  entertaining  of  frigates  in  such  proportion  as  shall 
be  thought  fit  by  his  majesty's  lord  lieutenant  or  other 
chief  governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  said  Thomas 
lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of 
Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis 
lord  baronof  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire, 
sir  Lucas   Dillon,   kt.   sir   Nicholas   Plunket   kt.   sir 
Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jefl^ery  Browne,  Donnogh 
O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Ger- 
rald Fennell,  esquires,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them  ; 
the  said  arms  and  ammunition  to  be  laid  up  in  such 
magazines,  and  under  the  charge  of  such  persons  as 
shall  be  agreed  on  by  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  and  tlie 
said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord 
president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Mus- 
kerry, Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac- 
Donnel   esquire,   sir   Lucas   Dillon    kt.    sir   Nicholas 
Plunket   kt.   sir  Richard    Barnwall   baronet,   Jeffery 
Browne,   Donnogh    0    Callaghan,  Tyrlah    O   Neile, 
Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald   Fennell,  esquires,  or  any 
seven  or  more  of  them,  and  to  be  disposed  of,  and  the  I 


said  frigates  to  be  employed  for  bis  majesty's  service, 
and  the  public  use  and  benefit  of  this  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  liiat  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon 
of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh 
lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baronof  Athunry, 
&c.  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  shall  have  power  to 
applot,  raise,  and  levy  means,  with  indifferency  and 
equality,  by  way  of  excise  or  otherwise,  in  the  several 
cities,  corporate  towns,  counties,  and  part  of  counties, 
now  within  the  quarters  and  only  upon  the  estates  of 
the  said  confederate  Roman  Catholics,  all  such  sum 
and  sums  of  money  as  shall  appear  to  the  said  Thomas 
lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of 
Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis 
lord  baron  of  Athunry,  &c.  or  any  seven  or  more  of 
them,  to  be  really  due,  for  and  in  the  discharge  of  the 
public  engagements  of  the  said  confederate  Catholics, 
incurred  and  grown  due  before  the  conclusion  of  these 
articles ;  and  that  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dil- 
lon of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght,  Don- 
nogh lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of 
Athunry,  ■^c.  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  shall  be 
authorized  to  appoint  receivers,  collectors,  and  all  other 
officers,  for  such  monies  as  shall  be  assessed,  taxed,  or 
applotted,  in  pursuance  of  the  authorities  mentioned 
in  this  article,  and  for  the  arrears  of  all  former  applot- 
ments,  taxes,  and  other  public  dues  yet  unpaid  :  and 
that  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh, 
lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount 
Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  &c.  or  any 
seven  or  more  of  them,  in  case  of  refractories  or  delin- 
quency, may  distrain  and  imprison,  and  cause  such  de- 
linquents to  be  distrained  and  imprisoned.     And  the 
said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord 
president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Mus- 
keny,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry, -kc.  or  any  seven 
or  more  of  them,  make  perfect  books  of  all  such  monies 
as  shall  be  applotted,  raised,  or  levied,  out  of  which 
books  they  are  to  make  several  and  respective  abstracts, 
to  be  delivered  under  their  hands,  or  the  hands  of  any 
seven  or  more  of  them,  to  the  several  and  respective 
collectors,  which  shall  be  appointed  to  levy  and  receive 
the  same.     And  that  a  duplicate  of  the  said  books, 
under  the  hands  of  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dil- 
lon of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh 
lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry, 
&c.  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  be  delivered  unto 
his  majesty's  lord  lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor 
or  governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  where- 
by a  perfect  account  may  be  given  ;  and  that  the  said 
Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  presi- 
dent of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry, 
i'rancis  lord  baron  of  Athunr}',  &c.  or  any  seven  or 
more  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  call  the  council  and 
congregation,  and  the  respective  supreme  councils,  and 
commissioners  general,  appointed  hitherto  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  said  confederate   Roman  Catholics,  to 
manage  their  public  affairs,  and  all  other  persons  ac- 
countable, to  an  account,  for  all  their  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements  since  the   beginning  of  tiieir  respective 
employments  under  the  confederate  Roman  Catholics. 
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XXVIII.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed, 
by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is 
graciously  pleased,  that  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  the  said  lord  lieuten- 
ant, and  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Cos- 
tologh,  lord    president   of   Connaght,  Donnogh  lord 
viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  &c. 
or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  shall  for  the  present 
agree  upon  sucii  persons,  who  are  to  be  authorized  by 
commission  under  the  great  seal,  to  be  commissioners  of 
the  peace,  oyer  and  terminer,  assizes  and  gaol-delivery, 
in  and  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  continue  during 
pleasure,  with  such  power  as  justices  of  the  peace,  oyer 
and  terminer,  assizes  and  gaol-delivery  in  former  time 
of  peace  have  usually  had,  which  is  not  to  extend  unto 
any  crime  or  offence  committed  before  the  first  of  May 
last  past,  and  to  be  qualified  with  power  to  hear  and 
determine  all  civil  causes  coming  before  them,  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  pounds  :  provided  that  they  shall  not  in- 
termeddle with  titles  of  lands  ;  provided  likewise,  the 
authority  of  such  commissioners  shall  not  extend  to 
question  any  person  or  persons,  for  any  shipping,  cattle, 
or  goods,  heretofore  taken  by  either  party  from  the 
other,  or  other  injuries  done  contrary  to  the  articles  of 
cessation,  concluded  by  and  with  the  said  Roman  Ca- 
tholic party  in  or  since  May  last,  but  that  the  same 
shall  be  determined  by  such  indifl^erent  persons,  as  the 
lord  lieutenant,  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  said 
Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  presi- 
dent of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry, 
Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Sec.  or  any  seven  or 
more  of  them,  shall  think  fit,  to  the  end  that  speedy 
and  equal  justice  may  be  done  to  all  parties  grieved  ; 
and  the  said  commissioners  are  to  make  their  estreats 
as  accustomed  of  peace,  and  shall  take  the  ensuing 
oath,  viz.  You  shall  swear,  that  as  justice  of  the  peace, 
oyer  and  terminer,  assizes  and  gaol-delivery  in  the 
counties  of  A.  B.  in  all  articles  of  the  commission  to 
you  directed,  you  shall  do  equal  right  to  the  poor  and 
to  the  rich,  after  your  cunning  and  wit  and  power, 
and  after  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm,  and  in 
pursuance  of  these   articles :   and  you  shall   not  be 
of  counsel  of  any  quarrel  hanging  before  you ;  and 
the  issues,  fines,  and  amerciaments,  which  shall  hap- 
pen   to    be    made,   and    all   forfeitures    which    shall 
happen   before   you,  you   shall  cause    to  be   entered 
without  any  concealment   or  embezzling,  and   send 
to  the  court  of  exchequer,  or  to  such  other  place  as 
his  majesty's  lord  lieutenant,  or  otlier  chief  governor 
or  governors  of  this  kingdom,  shall  appoint,  until  there 
may  be  access  unto  the  said  court  of  exchequer :  you 
shall  not  lett  for  gift  or  other  cause,  but  well  and  truly 
you  shall  do  your  office  of  justice  of  peace,  oyer  and 
terminer,  assizes  and  gaol-delivery  in  that  behalf;  and 
that  you  take  nothing  for  your  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace,  oyer  and  terminer,  assizes  and  gaol-delivery  to 
be  done,  but  of  the  king,  and  fees  accustomed ;  and  you 
shall  not  direct,  or  cause  to  be  directed,  any  warrant 
by  you,  to  be  made  to  the  parties,  but  you  shall  direct 
them  to  the  sherifls  and  bailiffs  of  the  said  counties  re- 
spectively, or  other  the  king's  officers  or  ministers,  or 
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other  indifferent  persons  to  do  execution  thereof.     So 
help  your  God,  &c. 

And  that  as  well  in  the  said  commission,  as  in  all 
other  commissions,  and  authorities  to  be  issued  in  pur- 
suance of  the  present  articles,  this  clause  shall  be  in- 
serted, viz.  That  all  officers,  civil  and  martial,  shall 
be  required  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  and  obedient 
unto  the  said  commissioners,  and  other  persons,  to  be 
authorized  as  aforesaid  in  the  execution  of  their  re- 
spective powers. 

XXIX.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his 
majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that  his  majesty's 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  do  continue  the  possession  of 
such  of  his  majesty's  cities,  garrisons,  towns,  forts,  and 
castles,  which  are  within  their  now  quarters,  until  set- 
tlement by  parliament,  and  to  be  commanded,  ruled, 
and  governed  in  chief,  upon  occasion  of  necessity,  (as 
to  the  martial  and  military  affairs,)  by  such  as  his  ma- 
jesty, or  his  chief  governor  or  governors  of  this  king- 
dom for  the  time  being,  shall  appoint ;  and  the  said 
appointment  to  be  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh, 
lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount 
Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  &c.  or  any 
seven  or  more  of  them ;  and  his  majesty's  chief  go- 
vernor or  governors,  is  to  issue  commissions  accord- 
ingly to  such  persons  as  shall  be  so  named  and  ap- 
pointed as  aforesaid,  for  the  executing  of  such  com- 
mand, rule,  or  government,  to  continue  until  all  the 
particulars  in  these  present  articles,  agreed  on  to  pass 
in  parliament,  shall  be  accordingly  passed :  only  in 
case  of  death  or  misbehaviour,  such  other  person  or 
persons  to  be  appointed  for  the  said  command,  rule,  or 
government,  to  be  named  and  appointed  in  the  place 
or  places  of  him  or  them,  who  shall  so  die  or  misbehave 
themselves,  as  the  chief  governor  or  governors  for  the 
time  being,  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  said  Tho- 
mas lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president 
of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Fran- 
cis lord  baron  of  Athunry,  &c.  or  any  seven  or  more 
of  them,  shall  think  fit,  and  to  be  continued  until  a  set- 
tlement in  parliament  as  aforesaid. 

XXX.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his 
majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that  all  customs 
and  tenths  of  prizes  belonging  to  his  majesty,  which 
from  the  perfection  of  these  articles  shall  fall  due  within 
this  kingdom,  shall  be  paid  unto  his  majesty's  receipt, 
or  until  recourse  may  be  had  thereunto  in  the  ordinary 
legal  way,  unto  such  person  or  persons,  and  in  such 
place  or  places,  and  under  such  controls,  as  the  lord 
lieutenant  shall  appoint  to  be  disposed  of,  in  order  to 
the  defence  and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  defray- 
ing of  other  the  necessary  public  charges  thereof,  for 
the  ease  of  the  subjects  in  other  their  levies,  charges, 
and  applotments.  And  that  all  and  every  person  or 
persons,  who  are  at  present  entrusted  and  employed  by 
the  said  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  entries,  receipts,  col- 
lections, or  otherwise,  concerning  the  said  customs  and 
tenths  of  prizes,  do  continue  their  respective  employ- 
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mcnts  in  the  same,  until  full  settlement  in  parliament, 
accountable  to  his  majesty's  receipts,  or  until  recourse 
may  be  had  thereunto;  as  the  said  lord  lieutenant  shall 
appoint  as  aforesaid,  other  than  to  such,  and  so  many 
of  them,  as  to  tiic  cliief  g-overnor  or  governors  for  tlic 
time  being,  by  and  witii  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costoloo^h,  lord 
president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Mus- 
kerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  &c.  or  any  seven 
or  more  of  them,  shall  be  thoug'hi  fit  to  be  altered  ;  and 
then,  and  in  such  case,  or  in  case  of  death,  fraud,  or 
misbchaviour,  or  other  alteration  of  any  such  person  or 
persons,  then  such  otiier  person  or  persons  to  be  em- 
ployed therein,  as  shall  be  thought  fit  by  the  chief 
governor  or  governors  for  tlie  time  being,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  said  Thomas  lord  vis- 
count Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Counaght, 
Donnogh  lord  viscount  IMuskerry,  Francis  lord  biiron 
of  Athunry,  &c.  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them;  and 
when  it  shall  appear,  that  any  person  or  persons,  who 
shall  be  found  faithful  to  his  majesty.  Lath  right  to  any 
of  the  offices  or  places  about  the  said  customs,  vvhere- 
unto  be  or  they  may  not  be  admitted  until  settlement 
in  parliament  as  aforesaid,  that  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion shall  be  afforded  to  such  person  or  persons  for  the 
same. 

XXXI.  Item,  As  for  and  concerning  his  majesty's 
rents,  payable  at  Easter  next,  and  from  thenceforth  to 
grow  due,  until  a  settlement  in  parliament,  it  is  con- 
cluded, accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the 
said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that 
the  said  rents  be  not  written  for,  or  levied,  until  a  full 
settlement  in  parliament;  and  in  due  time  upon  appli- 
cation to  be  made  to  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  or  other 
chief  governor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom,  by  the 
said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord 
president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Mus- 
kerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  ^c.  or  any  seven 
or  more  of  them,  for  remittal  of  those  rents,  the  said 
lord  lieutenant,  or  any  other  chief  governor  or  govern- 
ors of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  shall  intimate 
their  desires,  and  the  reason  thereof,  to  his  majesty, 
who,  upon  consideration  of  the  present  condition  of  this 
kingdom,  will  declare  his  gracious  pleasure  therein,  as 
shall  be  just,  and  honourable,  and  satisfactory  to  the 
reasonable  desires  of  his  subjects. 

XXXII.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed, 
by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is 
graciously  pleased,  that  the  commissioners  of  oyer  and 
terminer  and  gaol-delivery  to  be  named  as  aforesaid, 
shall  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  all  murders, 
manslaughters,  rapes,  stealths,  burning  of  houses  and 
corn  in  rick  or  stack,  robberies,  burglaries,  forcible  en- 
tries, detainers  of  possessions,  and  other  ofl^ences  com- 
mitted or  done,  and  to  be  committed  and  done  since 
the  first  day  of  May  last  past,  until  the  first  day  of  the 
next  parliament,  these  present  articles,  or  any  tiling 
therein  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ; 
provided,  that  the  authority  of  the  said  commissioners 
shall  not  extend  to  question  any  person  or  persons,  for 
doing  or  committing  any  act  whatsoever,  before  the 


conclusion  of  this  treaty,  by  virtue  or  colour  of  any 
warrant  or  direction  from  those  in  public  authority 
among  the  confederate  Roman  Catholics,  nor  unto 
au}'  act,  which  shall  be  done  after  the  perfecting-  and 
concluding  of  these  articles,  by  virtue  or  pretence  of 
any  authority,  which  is  now  by  these  articles  agreed 
on  ;  provided  also,  that  the  said  commission  shall  not 
continue  longer  than  the  first  day  of  the  uext  par- 
liament. 

XXXIII.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded  by  and 
between  the  said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is  further 
graciouslj-  pleased,  tliat,  for  the  determining  such  dif- 
ferences, which  may  arise  between  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects within  this  kingdom,  and  the  prevention  of  incon- 
venience and  disquiet,  which  through  want  of  due 
remedy  in  several  causes  may  happen,  there  shall  be 
judicatures  established  in  this  kingdom,  and  that  the 
])ersons  to  be  authorized  in  them  shall  have  power  to  do 
all  such  things  as  shall  be  proper  and  necessary  for 
them  to  do;  and  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount 
Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght,  Don- 
nogh lord  viscount  Muskerr^-,  Francis  lord  baron  of 
Athunry,  &c.  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  shall  name 
the  said  persons  so  to  be  authorized,  and  to  do  all  other 
things  incident  unto  and  necessary  for  the  settling  of 
the  said  intended  judicatures. 

XXXIV.  Item,  At  the  instance,  humble  suit,  and 
earnest  desire  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  confede- 
rate Roman  Catholics,  it  is  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  regular  clergy 
of  this  kingdom,  behaving  themselves  confonnable  to 
these  articles  ^f  peace,  shall  not  be  molested  in  the 
possessions  which  at  present  they  have  of,  and  in  the 
bodies,  sites,  and  precincts  of  such  abbeys  and  monas- 
teries belonging  to  any  Roman  Catholic  within  the 
said  kingdom,  until  settlement  by  parliament;  and  that 
the  said  clergy  shall  not  be  molested  in  the  enjoying 
such  pensions  as  hitherto  since  the  wars  they  enjoyed 
for  their  respective  livelihoods  from  the  said  Roman 
Catholics  :  and  the  sites  and  precincts  hereby  in- 
tended, are  declared  to  be  the  body  of  the  abbey,  one 
garden  and  orchard  to  each  abbey,  if  any  there  be,  and 
what  else  is  contained  within  the  walls,  meers,  or  an- 
cient fences  or  ditch,  that  doth  supply  the  wall  thereof, 
and  no  more. 

XXXV.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed, 
by  and  between  the  said  parties,  that  as  to  all  other  de- 
mands of  the  said  Roman  Catholics,  for  or  concerning 
all  or  any  the  matters  proposed  by  them,  not  granted 
or  assented  unto  in  and  by  the  aforesaid  articles,  the 
said  Roman  Catholics  be  referred  to  his  majesty's  gra- 
cious favour  and  further  concessions.  In  witness 
whereof  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  for  and  on  the  behalf 
of  bis  most  excellent  majesty,  to  the  one  part  of  these 
articles  remaining  with  the  said  Roman  Catholics,  hath 
put  his  hand  and  seal:  and  sir  Richard  Blake,  knt.  in 
the  chair  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  said  Roman 
Catholics,  by  order,  command,  and  unanimous  consent 
of  the  said  Catholics  in  full  assembly,  to  the  other  part 
thereof  remaining  with  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  hath 
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put  to  his  hand  and  the  public  seal  hitherto  used  hy 
the  said  Roman  Catholics,  the  17th  of  January,  1648, 
and  in  the  24tli  year  of  the  reig'n  of  our  sovereign  lord 
Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  &c 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  not  thus  long  forborn  to  invite  you,  with  those 
under  your  command,  to  a  submission  to  his  majesty's 
authority  in  me,  and  a  conjunction  with  me,  in  the 
ways  of  his  service,  out  of  any  the  least  aversion  I  had 
to  you,  or  any  of  them,  or  out  of  any  disesteem  I  had 
to  your  power,  to  advance  or  impede  the  same ;  but 
out  of  my  fear,  whiles  those,  that  have  of  late  usurped 
power  over  the  subjects  of  England,  held  fortii  tlie  least 
colourable  shadow  of  moderation  in  their  intentions 
towards  the  settlement  of  church  or  state,  and  that  in 
some  tolerable  way  with  relation  to  religion,  the  inte- 
rest of  the  king  and  crown,  the  freedom  of  parliament, 
the  liberties  of  the  subject,  any  addresses  from  me  pro- 
posing the  witlidrawing  of  that  party  from  those  thus 
professing,  from  whom  they  have  received  some,  and 
expected  further  support,  would  have  been  but  coldly 
received,  and  any  determination  thereupon  deferred,  in 
hope  and  expectation  of  the  forementioned  settlement; 
or  that  you  yourself,  who  certainly  have  not  wanted  a 
foresight  of  the  sad  confusion  now  covering  the  face  of 
England,  would  have  declared  with  me,  the  lord  Inche- 
queen,  and  the  Protestant  army  in  Munster,  in  pre- 
vention thereof;  yet  my  fear  was,  it  would  have  been 
as  difficult  for  you,  to  have  carried  with  you  the  main 
body  of  the  army  under  your  command,  (not  so  clear- 
sighted as  yourself,)  as  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  you,  and  those  with  you  well-inclined,  to  have  at- 
tempted it  without  them ;  but  now  that  the  mask  of 
hypocrisy,  by  which  the  independent  army  hath  en- 
snared and  enslaved  all  estates  and  degrees  of  men,  is 
laid  aside,  now  that,  barefaced,  they  evidently  appear 
to  be  the  subverters  of  true  religion,  and  to  be  the  pro- 
tectore  and  inviters  not  only  of  all  false  ones,  but  of 
irreligion  and  atheism,  now  that  they  have  barbarously 
and  inhumanly  laid  violent,  sacrilegious  hands  upon 
and  murdered  God's  anointed,  and  our  king,  not  as 
heretofore  some  parricides  have  done,  to  make  room 
for  some  usurper,  but  in  a  way  plainly  manifesting  their 
intentions  to  change  the  monarchy  of  England  into 
anarchy,  unless  their  aim  be  first  to  constitute  an  elec- 
tive kingdom;  and  Cromwell  or  some  such  John  of 
Leyden  being  elected,  then  by  the  same  force,  by  which 
they  have  thus  far  compassed  their  ends,  to  establish  a 
perfect  Turkish  tyranny;  now  that  of  the  three  estates 
of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  whereof  in  all  ages  par- 
liaments have  consisted,  there  remains  only  a  small 
number,  and  they  the  dregs  and  scum  of  the  house  of 
commons,  picked  and  awed  by  the  army,  a  wicked 
remnant,  left  for  no  other  end,  than  yet  further  if  it  be 
possible  to  delude  the  people  with  the  name  of  a  parlia- 
ment :  the  king  being  murdered,  the  lords  and  the  rest 
of  the  commons  being  by  unheard -of  violence  at  several 
times  forced  from  the  houses,  and  some  imprisoned. 
And  now  that  there  remains  no  other  liberty  in  the  sub- 
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ject  but  to  profess  blasphemous  opinions,  to  revile  and 
tread  under  foot  magistracy,  to    murder  magistrates, 
and  oppress  and  undo  all  that  are  not  like-minded  with 
them.     Now  I  say,  that  I  cannot  doubt  but  tliat  you 
and  all  with  you  under  your  command  will  take  this 
opportunity  to  act  and  declare  against  so  monstrous  and 
unparalleled  a  rebellion,  and  that  you  and  they  will 
cheerfully  acknowledge,  and  faithfully  seiTe  and  obey 
our  gracious  king  Charles  II.  undoubted  heir  of  his 
fiither's  crown  and   virtues;    under  whose  right  and 
conduct  we  may  by  God's  assistance  restore  protestaut 
religion  to  purity,  and  therein  settle  it,  parliaments  to 
their  freedom,  good  laws  to  their  force,  and  our  fellow- 
subjects  to  their  just  liberties;  wherein  how  glorious 
and  blessed  a  thing  it  will  be,  to  be  so  considerably  in- 
strumental, as  you  may  now  make  yourself,  I  leave  to 
you  now  to  consider.      And  though  I  conceive,  there 
are  not  any  motives  relating  to  some  particular  interest 
to  be  mentioned  after  these  so  weighty  considerations, 
which  are  such  as  the  world  hath  not  been  at  any  time 
furnished  with ;  yet  I  hold  it  my  part  to  assure  you, 
that  as  there  is  nothing  you  can  reasonably  propose  for 
the  safety,  satisfaction,  or  advantage  of  yourself,  or  of 
any  that  shall  adhere  to  you  in  what  I  desire,  that  I 
shall  not  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power  provide  for ;  so 
there  is  nothing  I  would,  nor  shall  more  industriously 
avoid,  than  those  necessities  arising  from  my  duty  to 
God  and  man,  that  'may  by  your  rejecting  this  offer 
force  me  to  be  a  sad  instrument  of  shedding  English 
blood,  which  in  such  case  must  on  both  sides  happen. 
If  this  overture  find  place  with  you,  as  I  earnestly  wish 
it  may,  let  me  know  with  what  possible  speed  you  can, 
and  if  you  please  by  the  bearer,  in  what  way  you  desire 
it  shall  be  drawn  on  to  a  conclusion.      For  in  that, 
as  well  as  in  the  substance,  you  shall  find  all  read}' 
compliance  from  me,  that  desire  to  be 

Your  affectionate  friend  to  serve  you, 

Carrick,  March  9,  1648.  ORMOND, 

For  Colonel  Michael  Jones, 
Governor  of  Dublin. 

My  Lord, 

Your  lordship's  of  the  ninth  I  received  the  twelftli 
instant,  and  therein  have  I  your  lordship's  invitation  to 
a  conjunction  with  yourself  (I  suppose)  as  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  with  others  now  united  with  the 
Irish,  and  with  the  Irish  themselves  also. 

As  I  understand  not  how  your  lordship  should  be  in- 
vested with  that  power  pretended,  so  am  I  very  well 
assured,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  without  the 
parliament  of  England,  to  give  and  assure  pardon  to 
those  bloody  rebels,  as  by  the  act  to  that  end  passed 
may  appear  more  fully.  I  am  also  well  assured,  that 
the  parliament  of  England  would  never  assent  to  such 
a  peace,  (such  as  is  that  of  your  lordship's  witli  the 
rebels,)  wherein  is  little  or  no  provision  made  either  for 
the  protestants  or  the  protestant  religion.  Nor  can  I 
understand  how  the  protestant  religion  should  be  settled 
and  restored  to  its  purity  by  an  army  of  papists,  or  the 
protestant  interests  maintained  by  those  vcvy  enemies, 
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by  whom  they  have  been  spoiled  and  there  slaughter- 
ed :  and  very  evident  it  is,  that  botli  the  protestants 
and  protestant  religion  are,  in  that  your  lordship's 
treaty,  left  as  in  the  power  of  the  rebels,  to  be  by  them 
borne  down  and  rooted  out  at  pleasure. 

As  for  that  consideration  by  your  lordship  offered  of 
the  present  and  late  proceedings  in  England,  I  see  not 
how  it  may  be  a  sufficient  motive  to  me  (or  any  other 
in  like  trust  for  the  parliament  of  England  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  kingdom)  to  join  with  those  rebels,  upon 
any  the  pretences  in  that  your  lordship's  letter  men- 
tioned ;  for  therein  were  there  a  manifest  betraying 
that  trust  reposed  in  me,  in  deserting  the  service  and 
work  committed  to  me,  in  joining  with  those  I  shall 
oppose,  and  in  opposing  whom  I  am  obliged  to  serve. 

Neither  conceive  I  it  any  part  of  my  work  and  care, 
to  take  notice  of  any  whatsoever  proceedings  of  state, 
foreign  to  my  charge  and  trust  here,  especially  they 
being  found  hereunto  apparently  destructive. 

Most  certain  it  is,  and  former  ages  have  approved  it, 
that  the  intermeddling  of  governors  and  parties  in  this 
kingdom,  with  sidings  and  parties  in  England,  have 
been  the  very  betraying  of  this  kingdom  to  the  Irish, 
whiles  the  British  forces  here  had  been  thereupon 
called  off,  and  the  place  therein  laid  open,  and  as  it 
were  given  up  to  the  common  enemy. 

It  is  what  your  lordship  might  have  observed  in  your 
former  treaty  with  the  rebels,  that,  upon  your  lordship's 
thereupon  withdrawing,  and  sending  hence  into  Eng- 
land the  most  considerable  part  of  the  English  army 
then  commanded  by  you;  thereby  was  the  remaining 
British  party  not  long  after  overpowered,  and  your 
quarters  by  the  Irish  overrun  to  the  gates  of  Dublin, 
yourself  also  reduced  to  that  low  condition,  as  to  be  be- 
sieged in  this  very  city,  (the  metropolis  and  principal 
citadel  of  the  kingdom,)  and  that  by  those  rebels, 
who  till  then  could  never  stand  before  you  :  and  what 
the  end  hath  been  of  that  party,  also  so  sent  by  your 
lordship  into  England,  (although  the  flower  and  strength 
of  the  English  army  here,  both  officers  and  soldiers,) 
hath  been  very  observable. 

And  how  much  the  dangers  are  at  present  (more 
than  in  former  ages)  of  hazarding  the  English  interest 
in  this  kingdom,  by  sending  any  parties  hence  into 
any  other  kingdom  upon  any  pretences  whatsoever,  is 
very  apparent,  as  in  the  generality  of  the  rebellion, 
now  more  than  formerly ;  so  considering  your  lord- 
ship's present  conclusions  with  and  concessions  to  the 
rebels,  wherein  they  are  allowed  the  continual  posses- 
sion of  all  the  cities,  forts,  and  places  of  strength,  where- 
of they  stood  possessed  at  the  time  of  their  treaty  with 
your  lordship,  and  that  they  are  to  have  a  standing 
force  (if  I  well  remember)  of  15000  foot  and  2500 
horse,  (all  of  their  own  party,  officers  and  soldiers,)  and 
they  (with  the  whole  kingdom)  to  be  regulated  by  a 
major  part  of  Irish  trustees,  chosen  by  the  rebels  them- 
selves, as  persons  for  their  interests  and  ends,  to  be  by 
them  confided  in,  without  whom  nothing  is  to  be  acted. 
Therein  I  cannot  but  mind  your  lordship  of  what  hath 
been  sometimes  by  yourself  delivered,  as  your  sense  in 
this  particular;  that  the  English  interest  in  Ireland 


must  be  preserved  by  the  English,  and  not  by  Irish  ; 
and  upon  that  ground  (if  I  be  not  deceived)  did  your 
lordship  then  capitulate  with  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land, from  which  clear  principle  I  am  sorry  to  see  your 
lordsliip  now  leccding. 

As  to  that  by  your  lordship  menaced  us  here,  of 
blood  and  force,  if  dissenting  from  your  lordship's  ways 
and  designs,  for  my  particular  I  shall  (my  lord)  much 
rather  choose  to  suffer  in  so  doing,  (for  therein  shall  I 
do  what  is  becoming,  and  answerable  to  my  trust,)  than 
to  purchase  myself  on  the  contrary  the  ignominious 
brand  of  perfidy  by  any  allurements  of  whatsoever  ad- 
vantages offered  me. 

But  very  confident  I  am  of  the  same  divine  power, 
which  hath  still  followed  me  in  this  work,  and  will 
still  follow  me  ;  and  in  that  trust  doubt  nothing  of  thus 
giving  your  lordship  plainly  this  my  resolution  in  that 
particular.     So  I  remain, 

Your  lordship's  humble  servant, 
Dublin,  March  14th,  1648.    (Signed)    MIC.  JONES. 

For  the  lord  of  Ormond  these. 


LORD  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  OF  IRELAND. 

Ormond, 
Whereas  our  late  sovereign  lord  king  Charles  of 
happy  memory  hath  been  lately  by  a  party  of  his  re- 
bellious subjects  of  England  most  traitorously,  mali- 
ciously, and  inhumanly  put  to  death  and  murdered ; 
and  forasmuch  as  his  majesty  that  now  is,  Charles  by 
the  grace  of  God  king  of  England,  Scotland,  France, 
and  Ireland,  is  son  and  heir  of  his  said  late  majesty, 
and  therefore  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  of  force,  and 
practised  in  all  ages,  is  to  inherit.  We  therefore,  in 
discharge  of  the  duty  we  owe  unto  God,  our  allegiance 
and  loyalty  to  our  sovereign,  holding  it  fit  him  so  to 
proclaim  in  and  through  this  his  majesty's  kingdom, 
do  by  this  our  present  proclamation  declare  and  mani- 
fest to  the  world.  That  Charles  II,  son  and  heir  of  our 
sovereign  lord  king  Charles  I,  of  happy  memory,  is, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  the  undoubted  king  of  England, 
Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c. 
Given  at  Carrick,  Feb.  26th,  1648. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 


A  NECESSARY  REPRESENTATION 

Of  the  present  Evils  and  imminent  Dangers  to  Religion, 
Laws,  and  Liberties,  arising  from  the  late  and  pre- 
sent practices  of  the  sectarian  party  in  England :  to- 
gether with  an  Exhortation  to  duties  relating  to  the 
covenant,  unto  all  within  our  charge,  and  to  all  the 
well-affected  within  this  kingdom,  by  the  Presbytery 
at  Belfast,  February  the  15th,  1649. 

Whe.<  we  seriously  consider  the  great  and  many 
duties,  which  we  owe  unto  God  and  his  people,  over 
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whom  he  hath  made  us  overseers,  and  for  whom  we 
must  give  an  account ;  and  when  we  behold  the  laud- 
able examples  of  the  worthy  ministers  of  the  province 
of  London,  and  of  the  commissioners  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  their  free  and 
faithful  testimonies  against  the  insolencies  of  the  sec- 
tarian party  in  England  :  considering  also  the  depen- 
dency of  this  kingdom  upon  the  kingdom  of  England, 
and  remembering  how  against  strong  oppositions  we 
were  assisted  by  the  Lord  the  last  year  in  the  discharge 
of  the  like  duty,  and  how  he  punished  the  contempt  of 
our  warning  upon  the  despisers  thereof:  we  find  our- 
selves as  necessitated,  so  the  more  encouraged,  to  cast 
in  our  mite  in  the  treasury,  lest  our  silence  should  in- 
volve us  in  the  guilt  of  unfaithfulness,  and  our  people 
in  security  and  neglect  of  duties. 

In  this  discharge  of  the  trust  put  upon  us  by  God, 
we  would  not  be  looked  upon  as  sowers  of  sedition,  or 
broachers  of  national  and  divisive  motions;  our  record 
is  in  heaven,  that  nothing  is  more  hateful  unto  us,  nor 
less  intended  by  us,  and  therefore  we  shall  not  fear  the 
malicious  and  wicked  aspersions,  which  we  know  Satan 
by  his  instruments  is  ready  to  cast,  not  onlj-^  upon  us, 
but  on  all  who  sincerely  endeavour  the  advancement  of 
reformation. 

What  of  late  have  been,  and  now  are,  the  insolent 
and  presumptuous  practices  of  the  sectaries  in  Eng- 
land, is  not  unknown  to  the  world  :  for.  First,  notw  ith- 
standing  their  specious  pretences  for  religion  and  liber- 
ties, yet  their  late  and  present  actings,  being  therewith 
compared,  do  clearly  evidence,  that  they  love  a  rough 
garment  to  deceive;  since  they  have  with  a  high  hand 
despised  the  oath,  in  breaking  the  covenant,  which  is 
so  strong  a  foundation  to  both,  whilst  they  load  it  with 
slighting  reproaches,  calling  it  a  bundle  of  particular 
and  contrary  interests,  and  a  snare  to  the  people  ;  and 
likewise  labour  to  establish  by  laws  an  universal  tole- 
ration of  all  religions,  which  is  an  innovation  overturn- 
ing of  unity  in  religion,  and  so  directly  repugnant  to 
the  word  of  God,  the  two  first  articles  of  our  solemn 
covenant,  which  is  the  greatest  wickedness  in  them  to 
violate,  since  many  of  the  chiefest  of  themselves  have, 
with  their  bands,  testified  to  the  most  high  God,  sworn 
and  sealed  it. 

Moreover,  their  great  disaflTection  to  the  settlement 
of  religion,  and  so  their  future  breach  of  covenant,  doth 
more  fully  appear  by  their  strong  oppositions  to  Pres- 
byterian government,  (the  hedge  and  bulwark  of  re- 
ligion,) whilst  they  express  their  hatred  to  it  more  than 
to  the  worst  of  errours,  by  excluding  it  under  the  name 
of  compulsion;  when  they  embrace  even  Paganism 
and  Judaism  in  the  arms  of  toleration.  Not  to  speak 
of  their  aspersions  upon  it,  and  the  assertors  thereof,  as 
antichristian  and  popish,  though  they  have  deeply 
swoni,  to  maintain  the  same  government  in  the  first 
article  of  the  covenant,  as  it  is  established  in  the  church 
of  Scotland,  which  they  now  so  despitefully  blaspheme. 
Again,  it  is  more  than  manifest,  that  they  seek  not 
the  vindication,  but  the  extirpation  of  laws  and  liber- 
ties, as  appears  by  their  seizing  on  the  person  of  the 
king,  and  at  their  pleasures  removing  him  from  place 


to  place,  not  only  without  the  consent,  but  (if  we  mis- 
take not)  against  a  direct  ordinance  of  parliament : 
their  violent  surprising,  imprisoning,  and  secluding 
many  of  the  most  worthy  members  of  the  honourable 
house  of  commons,  directly  against  a  declared  privilege 
of  parliament,  (an  action  certainly  without  parallel  in 
any  age,)  and  their  purposes  of  abolishing  parliamentary 
power  for  the  future,  and  establishing  of  a  represent- 
ative (as  they  call  it)  instead  thereof  Neither  hath 
their  fury  staid  here,  but  without  all  rule  or  example, 
being  but  private  men,  they  have  proceeded  to  the  trial 
of  the  king,  against  both  interest  and  protestation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  the  former  public  decla- 
rations of  both  kingdoms,  (besides  the  violent  haste,  re- 
jecting the  hearing  of  any  defences,)  with  cruel  hands 
have  put  him  to  death  ;  an  act  so  horrible,  as  no  history, 
divine  or  human,  hath  laid  a  precedent  of  the  like. 

These  and  many  other  their  detestable  insolencies 
may  abundantly  convince  every  unbiassed  judgment, 
that  the  present  practice  of  the  sectaries  and  their  abet- 
tors do  directly  overturn  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdoms,  root  out  lawful  and  supreme  magistracy, 
(the  just  privileges  whereof  we  have  sworn  to  main- 
tain,) and  introduce  a  fearful  confusion  and  lawless 
anarchy. 

The  Spirit  of  God  by  Solomon  tells  us,  Prov.  xxx. 
21,  That  a  servant  to  reign,  is  one  of  the  four  things 
for  which  the  earth  is  disquieted,  and  which  it  cannot 
bear:  we  wonder  nothing,  that  the  earth  is  disquieted 
for  these  things;  but  we  wonder  greatly,  if  the  earth 
can  bear  them.  And  albeit  the  Lord  so  permit,  that 
folly  be  set  in  great  dignity,  and  they  which  sit  in  low 
place ;  "  that  servants  ride  upon  horses,  and  princes 
walk  as  servants  upon  the  earth,"  Eccles.  x.  ver.  6,  7, 
yet  the  same  wise  man  saith,  Prov.  xix,  "  Delight  is 
not  seemly  for  a  fool,  much  less  for  a  servant  to  have 
rule  over  princes." 

W^hen  we  consider  these  things,  we  cannot  but  de- 
clare and  manifest  our  utter  dislike  and  detestation  of 
such  unwarrantable  practices,  directly  subverting  our 
covenant,  religion,  laws,  and  liberties.  And  as  watch- 
men in  Sion,  warn  all  the  lovers  of  truth  and  well- 
affected  to  the  covenant,  carefully  to  avoid  compliance 
with,  or  not  bearing  witness  against,  horrid  insolencies, 
lest  partaking  with  them  in  their  sins,  they  also  be 
partakers  of  their  plagues.  Therefore  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness,  we  earnestly  intreat,  and  in  the  authority  of 
Jesus  Christ  (whose  servants  we  are)  charge  and  obtest 
all,  who  resolve  to  adhere  unto  truth  and  the  covenant, 
diligently  to  observe,  and  conscientiously  to  perform, 
these  following  duties. 

First,  That,  according  to  our  solemn  covenant,  every 
one  study  more  the  power  of  godliness  and  personal 
reformation  of  themselves  and  families ;  because,  for 
the  great  breach  of  this  part  of  the  covenant,  God  is 
highly  offended  with  these  lands,  and  justly  provoked 
to  permit  men  to  be  the  instruments  of  our  misery  and 
afflictions. 

Secondly,  That  every  one  in  their  station  and  calling 
earnestly  contend  for  the  faith,  which  was  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints,  Jude  3.     And  seek  to  have  their 
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hearts  established  with  grace,  that  they  be  not  unstable 
and  wavering,  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine ;  but  that  tliey  receive  the  truth  in  love,  avoiding 
the  coni])any  of  sucli  as  withdraw  from  and  vilify  tlic 
public  ordinances;  speak  evil  of  church-government; 
invent  damnable  errours,  under  the  specious  pretence 
of  a  gospel-way  and  new  ligiit ;  and  higlily  extol  the 
persons  and  courses  of  notorious  sectaries,  lest  God  give 
them  over  to  strong  delusions  (the  plague  of  these 
times)  that  they  may  believe  lies,  and  be  damned. 

Thirdly,  That  they  would  not  be  drawn  by  counsel, 
command,  or  example,  to  shake  off  the  ancient  and 
fundamental  government  of  these  kingdoms  by  king 
and  parliament,  which  we  are  so  deeply  engaged  to 
preserve  by  our  solemn  covenant,  as  they  would  not  be 
found  guilty  of  the  great  evil  of  these  times,  (condemn- 
ed by  the  Holy  Ghost,)  the  despising  of  dominion  and 
speaking  evil  of  dignities. 

Fourtl)ly,  That  they  do  cordially  endeavour  the  pre- 
servation of  the  union  amongst  the  well-affected  in  the 
kingdoms,  not  being  swayed  by  any  national  respect : 
remembering  that  part  of  the  covenant ;  "  that  we  shall 
not  suffer  ourselves  directly  nor  indirectly,  by  what- 


soever combination,  persuasion,  or  terrour,  to  be  divided 
or  withdrawn  from  this  blessed  union  and  conjunc- 
tion." 

And  Finally,  Albeit  there  he  more  present  hazard 
from  the  power  of  sectaries,  (as  were  from  malignants 
the  last  year,)  yet  wc  arc  not  ignorant  of  the  evil  pur- 
poses of  malignants,  even  at  this  time,  in  all  the  king- 
doms, and  particularly  in  this  ;  and  for  this  cause,  we 
exhort  every  one  with  equal  watchfulness  to  keep 
themselves  free  from  associating  with  sucii,  or  from 
swerving  in  their  judgments  to  malignant  principles; 
and  to  avoid  all  such  persons  as  have  been  from  the 
beginning  known  opposers  of  reformation,  refusers  of 
the  covenant,  combining  themselves  with  paj)ists  and 
other  notorious  malignants,  especially  such  who  have 
been  chief  promoters  of  the  late  engagement  against 
England,  calumniators  of  the  work  of  reformation,  in 
reputing  the  miseries  of  the  present  times  unto  the  ad- 
vancers thereof;  and  tliat  their  just  hatred  to  sectaries 
incline  not  their  minds  to  favour  malignants,  or  to 
think,  that,  because  of  the  power  of  sectaries,  the  cause 
of  God  needs  the  more  to  fear  the  enmity,  or  to  stand 
in  need  of  the  help,  of  malignants. 


OBSERVATIONS 


UPON  THE    ARTICLES  OF  PEACE 


WITH  THE  IRISH  REBELS,  ON  THE  LETTER  OF  ORMOND  TO  COLONEL  JONES,  AND  THE 
REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PRESBYTERY  AT  BELFAST. 


Although  it  be  a  maxim  much  agreeable  to  wis- 
dom, that  just  deeds  arc  the  best  answer  to  injurious 
words ;  and  actions  of  whatever  sort,  their  own  plain- 
est interpreters;  yet  since  our  enemies  can  find  the 
leisure  both  ways  to  offend  us,  it  will  be  requisite,  we 
should  be  found  in  neither  of  those  ways  neglectful  of 
our  just  defence:  to  let  them  know,  that  sincere  and 
upright  intentions  can  certainly  with  as  much  ease  de- 
liver tliemselves  into  words  as  into  deeds. 

Having  therefore  seen  of  late  those  articles  of  peace 
granted  to  the  papist  rebels  of  Ireland,  as  special  graces 
and  favours  from  the  late  king,  in  reward,  most  likely, 
of  their  work  done,  and  in  his  name  and  authority  eon- 
firmed  and  ratified  by  James  earl  of  Ormond  ;  togetlier 
with  his  letter  to  Colonel  Jones,  governor  of  Dublin, 
full  of  contumely  and  dishonour,  both  to  the  parliament 
and  army  :  and  on  tlie  other  side,  an  insolent  and  se- 
ditious representation  from  the  Scots  presbytery  at 
Belfast  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  no  less  dishonourable 
to  the  state,  and  much  about  the  same  time  brou;^ht 
hither:  there  will  be  needful  as  to  the  same  slanderous 
aspersions  but  one  and  the  same  vindication  against 
them  both.  Nor  can  we  sever  them  in  our  notice  and 
resentment,  though  one  part  entitled  a  presbytery,  and 


would  be  thought  a  protestant  assembly,  since  their 
own  unexampled  virulence  hath  wrapt  them  into  the 
same  guilt,  made  them  accomplices  and  assistants  to 
the  abhorred  Irish  rebels,  and  witii  them  at  present  to 
advance  the  same  interest :  if  we  consider  both  their 
calumnies,  their  hatred,  and  the  pretended  reasons  of 
their  hatred  to  be  the  same ;  the  time  also  and  the 
place  concurring,  as  that  there  lacks  nothing  but  a  few 
formal  words,  which  may  be  easily  dissembled,  to  make 
the  perfectest  conjunction  ;  and  between  them  to  divide 
that  island. 

As  for  these  articles  of  peace  made  with  those  inhu- 
man rebels  and  papists  of  Ireland  by  the  late  king,  as 
one  of  his  last  masterpieces,  we  may  be  confidently 
persuaded,  that  no  true-born  Englishman  can  so  much 
as  barely  read  them  without  indignation  and  disdain, 
that  those  bloody  rebels,  and  so  proclaimed  and  judged 
of  by  the  king  himself,  after  the  merciless  and  babarous 
massacre  of  so  many  thousand  English,  (who  had  used 
their  right  and  title  to  that  country  with  such  tender- 
ness and  moderation,  and  might  otherwise  have  secured 
themselves  with  ease  against  their  treachery,)  should 
be  now  graced  and  rewarded  with  such  freedoms  and 
enlargements,  as  none  of  their  ancestors  could  ever 
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merit  by  their  best  obedience,  which  at  best  was  always 
treacherous;  to  be  enfranchised  with  full  liberty  ccjual 
to  their  conquerors,  whom  the  just  revenge  of  ancient 
piracies,  cruel  captivities,  and  the  causeless  infestation 
of  our  coast,  had  warrantably  called  over,  and  tiie  long- 
prescription  of  many  hundred  years ;  besides  what 
other  titles  are  acknowledged  by  their  own  Irish  par- 
liament, had  fixed  and  seated  in  that  soil  with  as  good 
a  right  as  the  merest  natives. 

These,  therefore,  by  their  own  foregoing  demerits 
and  provocations  justly  made  our  vassals,  are  by  the 
first  article  of  this  peace  advanced  to  a  condition  of 
freedom  superior  to  wliat  any  English  protestants  durst 
have  demanded.  For  what  else  can  be  the  meaning 
to  discharge  them  the  common  oath  of  supremacy,  es- 
pecially being  papists,  (for  wliom  principall}^  that  oath 
was  intended,)  but  eitiier  to  resign  them  the  more  into 
their  own  power,  or  to  set  a  mark  of  dishonour  upon 
the  British  loyalty ;  by  trusting  Irish  rebels  for  one 
sing'le  oath  of  allegiance,  as  much  as  all  his  subjects  of 
Britain  for  the  double  swearing  both  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy  ? 

The  second  article  puts  it  into  the  hands  of  an  Irish 
parliament  to  repeal,  or  to  suspend,  if  tiiey  think  con- 
venient, the  act  usually  called  Poyning's  Act,  which 
was  the  main,  and  yet  the  civilest  and  most  moderate, 
acknowledgment  imposed  of  their  dependance  on  the 
crown  of  England ;  whereby  no  parliament  could  be 
summoned  there,  no  bill  be  jjasscd,  but  what  was  first 
to  be  transmitted  and  allowed  under  the  great  seal  of 
England.  The  recalling  of  which  act  tends  openly  to 
invest  them  with  a  law-giving  power  of  their  own,  en- 
ables them  by  degrees  to  throw  of  all  subjection  to  this 
realm,  and  renders  them  (who  by  their  endless  treasons 
and  revolts  have  deserved  to  hold  no  parliament  at  all, 
but  to  be  governed  by  edicts  and  garrisons)  as  absolute 
and  supreme  in  that  assembly,  as  the  people  of  Eng- 
land in  their  own  land.  And  the  twelfth  article  grants 
them  in  express  words,  that  the  Irish  parliament  shall 
be  no  more  dependent  on  the  parliament  of  England, 
than  tiie  Irish  themselves  shall  declare  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  Ireland. 

The  two  and  twentieth  article,  more  ridiculous  than 
dangerous,  coming  especially  from  such  a  serious  knot 
of  lords  and  politicians,  obtains,  that  those  acts  prohibit- 
ing to  plow  with  horses  by  the  tail,  and  burn  oats  in  the 
straw,  be  repealed  ;  enough,  if  nothing  else,  to  declare 
in  them  a  disposition  not  only  sottish,  but  indocible, 
and  averse  from  all  civility  and  amendment:  and  what 
hopes  they  give  for  the  future,  who,  rejecting  the  in- 
genuity of  all  otlier  nations  to  improve  and  wax  more 
civil  by  a  civilizing  conquest,  though  all  these  many 
years  better  shewn  and  taught,  prefer  their  own  absurd 
and  savage  customs  before  the  most  convincing  evi- 
dence of  reason  and  demonstration :  a  testimony  of 
their  true  barbarism  and  obdurate  wilfulness,  to  be  ex- 
pected no  less  in  otlicr  matters  of  greatest  moment. 

Yet  such  as  these,  and  tlius  affected,  the  ninth  article 
entrusts  with  the  militia ;  a  trust  which  the  king  swore 
by  God  at  Newmarket  he  would  not  conmiitto  his  ])ar- 
liamcnt  of  England,  no,  not  for  an  hour.     And  well  de- 


clares the  confidence  he  had  in  Irish  rebels,  more  than 
in  liis  loyalest  subjects.  He  grants  them  moreover, 
till  the  performance  of  all  these  articles,  that  fifteen 
thousand  foot  and  tvvo  thousand  five  hundred  horse 
shall  remain  a  standing  army  of  papists  at  the  beck 
and  command  of  Dillon,  ]\Iuskerry,  and  other  arch- 
rcbcls,  witli  jiower  also  of  adding  to  that  number  as 
they  sliall  see  cause.  And  by  other  articles  allows 
them  the  constituting  of  magistrates  and  judges  in  all 
causes,  whom  they  tljink  fit :  and  till  a  settlement  to 
their  own  minds,  the  possession  of  all  those  towns  and 
countries  within  their  new  quarters,  being  little  less 
tlian  all  the  island,  besides  whattlieir  cruelty  hath  dis- 
peopled and  laid  waste.  And  lastly,  the  whole  manag- 
ing both  of  peace  and  war  is  committed  to  papists, 
and  the  chief  leaders  of  tliat  rebellion. 

Now  let  all  men  judg-e  what  this  wants  of  utter 
alienating  and  acquitting  the  whole  province  of  Ire- 
land from  all  true  fealty  and  obedience  to  the  com- 
monwealth of  England.  Which  act  of  any  king 
against  the  consent  of  his  parliament,  tliough  no  other 
crime  were  laid  against  him,  might  of  itself  strongly 
conduce  to  the  disenthroning  him  of  all.  In  France, 
Henry  the  Third,  demanding  leave  in  greatest  exigen- 
cies to  make  sale  of  some  crown-Lands  only,  and  that  to 
his  subjects,  was  answered  by  the  parliament  then  at 
Blois,  that  a  king  in  no  case,  though  of  extremest  ne- 
cessity, might  alienate  the  patrimony  of  his  crown, 
whereof  he  is  but  only  usufructuary,  as  civilians  term 
it,  the  propriety  remaining  ever  to  the  kingdom,  not  to 
the  king.  And  in  our  own  nation.  King  John,  for  re- 
signing, though  unwillingly,  his  crown  to  the  pope's 
legate,  with  little  more  hazard  to  his  kingdom  than 
the  payment  of  one  thousand  marks,  and  the  unsightli- 
ness  of  such  a  ceremony,  was  deposed  by  his  barons, 
and  Lewis,  the  French  king's  son,  elected  in  his  room. 
And  to  have  carried  only  the  jewels,  plate,  and  trea- 
sure into  Ireland,  without  consent  of  the  nobility,  was 
one  of  those  impeachments,  that  condemned  Richard 
the  Second  to  lose  his  crown. 

But  how  petty  a  crime  this  will  seem  to  the  alienat- 
ing of  a  whole  kingdom,  which  in  these  articles  of  peace 
we  see  as  good  as  done  by  tlie  late  king,  not  to  friends 
but  to  mortal  enemies,  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  own 
interests  and  ends,  wholly  separate  from  the  people's 
good,  may  without  aggravation  be  easily  conceived. 
Nay,  by  the  covenant  itself,  since  that  so  cavillously  is 
urged  against  us,  we  are  enjoined  in  the  fourth  article, 
with  all  faithfulness  to  endeavour  the  bringing  all 
such  to  public  trial  and  condign  punishment,  as  shall 
divide  one  kingdom  from  another.  And  what  greater 
dividing  than  by  a  pernicious  and  hostile  peace,  to 
disalliege  a  whole  fcudary  kingdom  from  the  ancient 
dominion  of  England  ?  Exception  we  find  there  of  no 
person  whatsoever  ;  and  if  the  king,  who  hath  actually 
done  this,  or  any  for  him,  claim  a  privilege  above  jus- 
tice, it  is  again  demanded  by  what  express  law  either 
of  God  or  man,  and  why  he  whose  office  is  to  execute 
law  and  justice  upon  all  others,  should  set  himself  like 
a  demigod  in  lawless  and  unbounded  anarchy  ;  refus- 
ing to  be  accountable  for  that  authority  over  men  na- 
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tiirally  his  equals,  which  God  himself  without  a  reason 
irivcn  is  not  wont  to  exercise  over  his  creatures  ?  And 
if  God,  the  nearer  to  be  acquainted  with  mankind  and 
his  frailties,  and  to  become  our  priest,  made  himself  a 
man,  and  subject  to  the  law,  we  gladly  would  be  in- 
structed, why  any  mortal  man,  for  the  good  and  wel- 
fare of  his  bretliren  being  made  a  king,  should  by  a 
clean  contrary  motion  make  himself  a  god,  exalted 
above  law ;  the  readiest  way  to  become  utterly  unsen- 
sible, both  of  his  human  condition,  and  his  own  duty. 

And  how  securely,  how  smoothly,  with  how  little 
touch  or  sense  of  any  commiseration,  either  princely  or 
so  much  as  human,  he  hath  sold  away  that  justice  so 
oft  demanded,  and  so  oft  by  himself  acknowledged  to 
be  due,  for  the  blood  of  more  than  two  liundred  thousand 
of  bis  subjects,  that  never  hurt  him,  never  disobeyed 
him,  assassinated  and  cut  in  pieces  by  those  Irish  bar- 
barians, to  give  the  first  promoting,  as  is  more  than 
thought,  to  his  own  tyrannical  designs  in  England, 
will  appear  by  the  eighteenth  article  of  his  peace ; 
wherein,  without  the  least  regard  of  justice  to  avenge 
the  dead,  while  he  thirsts  to  be  avenged  upon  the  living, 
to  all  the  murders,  massacres,  treasons,  piracies,  from 
the  very  fatal  day,  wherein  that  rebellion  first  broke 
out,  he  grants  an  act  of  oblivion.  If  this  can  be  justi- 
fied, or  not  punished  in  whomsoever,  while  there  is  any 
faith,  any  religion,  any  justice  upon  earth,  there  can 
no  reason  be  alleged,  why  all  things  are  not  left  to  con- 
fusion. And  thus  much  be  observed  in  brief  concern- 
ing these  articles  of  peace  made  by  the  late  king  with 
his  Irish  rebels. 

The  letter  of  Ormond  sent  to  Colonel  Jones,  gover- 
nor of  Dublin,  attempting  bis  fidelity,  which  the  dis- 
cretion and  true  worth  of  that  gentleman  hath  so  well 
answered  and  repulsed,  had  passed  here  without  men- 
tion, but  that  the  other  part  of  it,  not  content  to  do  the 
errand  of  treason,  roves  into  a  long  digression  of  evil 
and  reproachful  language  to  the  parliament  and  army 
of  England,  which  though  not  worth  their  notice,  as 
from  a  crew  of  rebels  whose  inhumanities  are  long 
since  become  the  horrour  and  execration  of  all  that  hear 
them,  yet  in  the  pursuance  of  a  good  endeavour,  to 
give  the  world  all  due  satisfaction  of  the  present  doings, 
no  opportunity  shall  be  omitted. 

He  accuses  first,  "  That  we  are  the  subverters  of  re- 
ligion, the  protectors  and  inviters  not  only  of  all  false 
ones,  but  of  irreligion  and  atheism."  An  accusation 
that  no  man  living  could  more  unjustly  use  than  our 
accuser  himself;  and  which,  without  a  strange  besot- 
tedness,  he  could  not  expect  but  to  be  retorted  upon 
his  own  head.  All  men,  who  are  true  protestants,  of 
which  number  he  gives  out  to  be  one,  know  not  a  more 
immediate  and  killing  subverter  of  all  true  religion 
than  Antichrist,  whom  they  generally  believe  to  be  the 
pope  and  church  of  Rome ;  he  therefore,  who  makes 
peace  with  this  grand  enemy  and  persecutor  of  the  true 
church,  he  who  joins  with  him,  strengthens  him,  gives 
him  root  to  grow  up  and  spread  his  poison,  removing 
all  opposition  against  him,  granting  him  schools,  ab- 
beys, and  revenues,  garrisons,  towns,  fortresses,  as  in 
so  many  of  those  articles  may  be  seen,  he  of  all  protes- 


tants may  be  called  most  justly  the  subverter  of  true 
religion,  the  protector  and  inviter  of  irreligion  and 
atheism,  whether  it  be  Ormond  or  his  master.  And  if 
it  can  be  no  way  proved,  that  the  parliament  liath 
countenanced  popery  or  papists,  but  have  every  where 
broken  their  temporal  power,  thrown  down  their  pub- 
lic superstitions,  and  confined  them  to  the  bare  enjoy- 
ment of  that  which  is  not  in  our  reach,  their  con- 
sciences ;  if  they  have  encouraged  all  true  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  that  is  to  say,  aflTorded  them  favour  and  pro- 
tection in  all  places  where  they  preached,  and  although 
they  think  not  money  or  stipend  to  be  the  best  en- 
couragement of  a  true  pastor,  yet  therein  also  have  not 
been  wanting  nor  intend  to  be,  they  doubt  not  then  to 
afiirm  themselves,  not  the  subverters,  but  the  main- 
tainers  and  defenders,  of  true  religion  ;  which  of  itself 
and  by  consequence  is  the  surest  and  the  strongest  sub- 
version, not  only  of  all  false  ones,  but  of  irreligion  and 
atheism.  For  "  the  weapons  of  that  warfare,"  as  the 
apostle  testifies,  who  best  knew,  "  are  not  carnal,  but 
mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong 
holds,  and  all  reasonings,  and  every  high  thing  exalt- 
ed against  the  knowledge  of  God,  surprising  every 
thought  unto  the  obedience  of  Christ,  and  easily  re- 
venging all  disobedience,"  2  Cor.  x.  What  minister  or 
clergyman,  that  either  understood  his  high  calling,  or 
sought  not  to  erect  a  secular  and  carnal  tyranny  over 
spiritual  things,  would  neglect  this  ample  and  sublime 
power  conferred  upon  him,  and  come  a  begging  to  the 
weak  hand  of  magistracy  for  that  kind  of  aid  which 
the  magistrate  hath  no  commission  to  afford  him,  and 
in  the  way  he  seeks  it  hath  been  always  found  helpless 
and  unprofitable.  Neither  is  it  unknown,  or  by  wisest 
men  unobserved,  that  the  church  began  then  most  ap- 
parently to  degenerate,  and  go  to  ruin,  when  she  bor- 
rowed of  the  civil  power  more  than  fair  encouragement 
and  protection ;  more  than  which  Christ  himself  and 
his  apostles  never  required.  To  say  therefore,  that  we 
protect  and  invite  all  false  religions,  with  irreligion 
also  and  atheism,  because  we  lend  not,  or  rather  mis- 
apply not,  the  temporal  power  to  help  out,  though  in 
vain,  the  sloth,  the  spleen,  the  insufficiency  of  church- 
men, in  the  execution  of  spiritual  discipline  over  those 
within  their  charge,  or  those  without,  is  an  imputation 
that  may  be  laid  as  well  upon  the  best  regulated  states 
and  governments  through  the  world  :  who  have  been 
so  prudent  as  never  to  employ  the  civil  sword  further 
than  the  edge  of  it  could  reach,  that  is,  to  civil  offences 
only ;  proving  always  against  objects  that  were  spi- 
ritual a  ridiculous  weapon.  Our  protection  therefore 
to  men  in  civil  matters  unoflTensive  we  cannot  deny ; 
their  consciences  we  leave,  as  not  within  our  cogni- 
zance, to  the  proper  cure  of  instruction,  praying  for  them. 
Nevertheless,  if  any  be  found  among  us  declared  athe- 
ists, malicious  enemies  of  God,  and  of  Christ;  the  par- 
liament, I  think,  professes  not  to  tolerate  such,  but 
with  all  befitting  endeavours  to  suppress  them.  Other- 
ways  to  protect  none  that  in  a  larger  way  may  be  taxed 
of  irreligion  and  atheism,  may  perhaps  be  the  ready 
way  to  exclude  none  sooner  out  of  protection,  than 
those  themselves  that  most  accuse  it  to  be  so  general  to 
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others.  Lastly,  that  we  invite  such  as  these,  or  en- 
courage them,  is  a  mere  slander  without  proof. 

He  tells  us  next,  that  they  have  murdered  the  king-. 
And  they  deny  not  to  have  justly  and  undauntedly,  as 
became  the  parliament  of  England,  for  more  blood- 
shed and  other  heinous  crimes  than  ever  king  of  this 
land  was  guilty  of,  after  open  trial,  punished  him  with 
death.  A  matter,  which  to  men,  whose  serious  con- 
sideration thereof  hath  left  no  certain  precept  or  exam- 
ple undebated,  is  so  far  from  giving  offence,  that  we 
implore  and  beseech  the  Divine  Majesty  so  to  uphold 
and  support  their  spirits  with  like  fortitude  and  mag- 
nanimity, that  all  their  ensuing  actions  may  correspond 
and  prove  worthy  that  impartial  and  noble  piece  of 
justice,  wherein  the  hand  of  God  appeared  so  evidently 
on  our  side.  We  shall  not  then  need  to  fear,  what 
all  the  rout  and  faction  of  men  basely  principled  can 
do  against  us. 

The  end  of  our  proceedings,  which  he  takes  upon 
him  to  have  discovered,  "  the  changing  forsooth  of 
monarchy  into  anarchy,"  sounds  so  like  the  smattering 
of  some  raw  politician,  and  the  overworn  objection  of 
every  trivial  talker,  that  we  leave  him  in  the  number. 
But  seeing  in  that  which  follows  he  contains  not  him- 
self, but,  contrary  to  what  a  gentleman  should  know 
of  civility,  proceeds  to  the  contemptuous  naming  of  a 
person,  whose  valour  and  high  merit  many  enemies 
more  noble  than  himself  have  both  honoured  and  feared; 
to  assert  his  good  name  and  reputation,  of  whose  ser- 
vice the  commonwealth  receives  so  ample  satisfaction, 
it  is  answered  in  his  behalf,  that  Cromwell,  whom  he 
couples  with  a  name  of  scorn,  hath  done  in  few  years 
more  eminent  and  remarkable  deeds,  whereon  to  found 
nobility  in  his  house,  though  it  were  wanting,  and 
perpetual  renown  to  posterity,  than  Ormond  and  all 
his  ancestors  put  together  can  shew  from  any  record 
of  their  Irish  exploits,  the  widest  scene  of  their  glory. 

He  passes  on  his  groundless  objectures,  that  the  aim 
of  this  parliament  may  be  perhaps  to  set  up  first  an 
elective  kingdom,  and  after  that  a  perfect  Turkish 
tyranny.  Of  the  former  we  suppose  the  late  act  against 
monarchy  will  suffice  to  acquit  them.  Of  the  latter 
certainly  there  needed  no  other  pattern  than  that  ty- 
ranny, which  was  so  long  modelling  by  the  late  king 
himself,  with  Straflford,  and  that  archprelate  of  Canter- 
bury, his  chief  instruments ;  whose  designs  God  hath 
dissipated.  Neither  is  it  any  new  project  of  the  mon- 
archs,  and  their  courtiers  in  these  days,  though 
Christians  they  would  be  thought,  to  endeavour  the 
introducing  of  a  plain  Turkish  tyranny.  Witness 
that  consultation  had  in  the  court  of  France  under 
Charles  the  IXth  at  Blois,  wherein  Poncet,  a  certain 
court-projector,  brought  in  secretly  by  the  chancellor 
Biragha,  after  many  praises  of  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment, proposes  means  and  ways  at  large,  in  presence  of 
the  king,  the  queen  regent,  and  Anjou  the  king's  bro- 
ther, how  with  best  expedition  and  least  noise  the 
Turkish  tyranny  might  be  set  up  in  France.  It  ap- 
pears therefore,  that  the  design  of  bringing  in  that 
tyranny,  is  a  monarchical  design,  and  not  of  those  who 
have  dissolved  monarchy. 


As  for  parliaments  by  three  estates,  we  know,  that  a 
parliament  signifies  no  more  than  the  supreme  and  ge- 
neral council  of  a  nation,  consisting  of  whomsoever 
chosen  and  assembled  for  the  public  good  ;  which  was 
ever  practised,  and  in  all  sorts  of  government,  before 
the  word  parliament,  or  the  formality,  or  the  possibi- 
lity of  those  three  estates,  or  such  a  thing  as  a  titular 
monarchy,  had  either  name  or  being  in  the  world.  The 
original  of  all  which  we  could  produce  to  be  far  newer 
than  those  "  all  ages"  which  he  vaunts  of,  and  by  such 
first  invented  and  contrived,  whose  authority,  though 
it  were  Charles  Martel,  stands  not  so  high  in  our  re- 
pute, either  for  himself,  or  the  age  he  lived  in,  but  that 
witii  as  good  warrant  we  may  recede  from  what  he 
ordained,  as  he  ordain  what  before  was  not. 

But  whereas  besides  he  is  bold  to  allege,  that  of  the 
three  estates  there  remains  only  a  small  number,  and 
they  the  "  dregs  and  scum  of  the  house  of  commons;" 
this  reproach,  and  in  the  mouth  of  an  Irishman,  con- 
cerns not  them  only ;  but  redounds  to  apparent  dis- 
honour of  the  whole  English  nation.  Doubtless  there 
must  be  thought  a  great  scarcity  in  England  of  persons 
honourable  and  deserving,  or  else  of  judgment,  or  so 
much  as  honesty  in  the  people,  if  those,  whom  they 
esteem  worthy  to  sit  in  parliament,  be  no  better  than 
scum  and  dregs  in  the  Irish  dialect.  But  of  such  like 
stuflTwe  meet  not  any  where  with  more  excrescence 
than  in  his  own  lavish  pen;  which  feeling  itself  loose 
without  the  reins  of  discretion,  rambles  for  the  most 
part  beyond  all  soberness  and  civility.  In  which  tor- 
rent he  goes  on  negociating  and  cheapening  the  loy- 
alty of  our  faithful  governor  of  Dublin,  as  if  the  known 
and  tried  constancy  of  that  valiant  gentleman  were  to 
be  bought  with  court  fumes. 

He  lays  before  him,  that  "  there  remains  now  no 
other  liberty  in  the  subject,  but  to  profess  blasphemous 
opinions,  to  revile  and  tread  under  foot  magistracy,  to 
murder  magistrates,  to  oppress  and  undo  all  that  are 
not  like-minded  with  us."  Forgetting  in  the  mean 
while  himself  to  be  in  the  head  of  a  mixed  rabble,  part 
papists,  part  fugitives,  and  part  savages,  guilty  in  the 
highest  degree  of  all  these  crimes.  What  more  blas- 
phemous, not  opinion,  but  whole  religion,  than  popery, 
plunged  into  idolatrous  and  ceremonial  superstition,  the 
very  death  of  all  true  religion;  figured  to  us  by  the 
Scripture  itself  in  the  shape  of  that  beast,  full  of  the 
names  of  blasphemy,  which  we  mention  to  him  as  to 
one  that  would  be  counted  protestant,  and  had  his 
breeding  in  the  house  of  a  bishop?  And  who  are  those 
that  have  trod  under  foot  magistracy,  murdered  magis- 
trates, oppressed  and  undone  all  that  sided  not  with 
them,  but  the  Irish  rebels,  in  that  horrible  conspiracy, 
for  which  Ormond  himself  hath  either  been  or  seemed 
to  be  their  enemy,  though  now  their  ringleader .''  And 
let  him  ask  the  Jesuits  about  him,  whether  it  be  not 
their  known  doctrine  and  also  practice,  not  by  fair  and 
due  process  of  justice  to  punish  kings  and  magistrates, 
which  we  disavow  not,  but  to  murder  them  in  the  basest 
and  most  assassinous  manner,  if  their  church  interest 
so  require.  There  will  not  need  more  words  to  this 
windy  railer,  convicted  openly    of  all    those  crimesi 
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wliicli  lie  so  confidently,  and  yet  falsely,  charges  upon 
otliers. 

We  have  now  to  deal,  though  in  the  same  country, 
with  anotlier  sort  of  adversaries,  in  shew  far  different, 
in  substance  inuchwhat  the  same.  Tliese  write  tlieiii- 
selves  the  presbytery  of  Belfast,  a  place  better  known 
by  the  name  of  a  late  barony,  than  by  the  fame  of 
these  men's  doctrine  or  ecclesiastical  deeds :  whose 
obscurity  till  now  never  came  to  our  hearing.  And 
surely  we  should  think  this  their  representment  far  be- 
neatii  considerable,  who  have  neglected  and  passed 
over  tlie  like  unadvisedness  of  their  fellows  in  other 
places  more  near  us,  were  it  not  to  observe  in  some  par- 
ticulars the  sympathy,  good  intelligence,  and  joint  pace 
which  tliey  go  in  tlie  north  of  Ireland,  with  their  co- 
partning  rebels  in  the  south,  driving  on  tlie  same  in- 
terest to  lose  us  that  kingdom,  tiiat  they  may  gain  it 
themselves,  or  at  least  share  in  the  spoil :  though  the 
other  be  open  enemies,  these  pretended  bietliren. 

The  introduction  of  their  manifesto  out  of  doubt  must 
be  zealous ;  "  Their  duty,"  they  say,  "  to  God  and  his 
people,  over  whom  he  hath  made  tliem  overseers,  and 
for  whom  they  must  give  account."  What  mean  these 
men  .'*  Is  the  presbytery  of  Belfast,  a  small  town  in 
Ulster,  of  so  large  extent,  that  their  voices  cannot  serve 
to  teach  duties  in  the  congregation  which  they  oversee, 
without  spreading  and  divulging  to  all  parts,  far  be- 
yond the  diocess  of  Patrick  or  Columba,  their  written 
representation,  under  the  subtle  pretence  of  feeding 
their  own  flock  ?  Or  do  they  think  to  oversee,  or  un- 
dertake to  give  an  account  for,  all  to  wiiom  their  paper 
sends  greeting  ?  St.  Paul  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus 
thinks  it  sufficient  to  give  charge,  "  That  they  take 
heed  to  themselves,  and  to  the  flock  over  whicli  they 
were  made  overseers,"  beyond  those  bounds  he  enlarges 
not  their  commission.  And  surely  when  we  put  down 
bishops  and  put  up  presbyters,  wliich  the  most  of  them 
have  made  use  of  to  enrich  and  exalt  themselves,  and 
turn  the  first  heel  against  their  benefactors,  we  did  not 
think,  that  one  classic  fraternity,  so  obscure  and  so  re- 
mote, should  involve  us  and  all  state-aflPaiis  within  the 
censure  and  jurisdiction  of  Belfast,  upon  pretence  of 
overseeing  their  own  charge. 

We  very  well  know,  that  church-censures  are  limited 
to  church-matters,  and  these  within  the  compass  of  their 
own  province,  or  to  say  more  truly,  of  their  own  con- 
gregation :  that  affairs  of  state  are  not  for  their  meddling, 
as  we  could  urge  even  from  their  own  invectives  and 
protestations  against  the  bishops,  wherein  they  tell 
them  with  much  fervency,  that  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
neither  by  that  function,  nor  any  otiier  which  they 
ought  accept,  have  the  least  warrant  to  be  pragmatical 
in  the  state. 

And  surely  in  vain  were  bishops  for  these  and  other 
causes  forbid  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  house,  if  tlitse  men 
out  of  the  house,  and  without  vote,  shall  claim  and  be 
permitted  more  licence  on  their  presbyterial  stools,  to 
breed  continual  disturbance  by  interposing  in  the  com- 
monwealth. But  seeing  that  now,  since  their  heaving 
out  the  prelates  to  heave  in  themselves,  they  devise  new 
ways  to  bring  both  ends  together,  which  will  never 


meet ;  that  is  to  say,  their  former  doctrine  with  their 
present  doings,  as  "that  lliey  cannot  else  teacli  magis- 
trates and  subjects  their  duty,  and  that  they  have  be- 
sides a  right  themselves  to  speak  as  members  of  tlie 
commonwealth  :"  let  them  know,  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  general  exhortation  to  justice 
and  obedience,  which  in  this  jioint  is  the  utmost  of  their 
duty,  and  the  statc-disjiutes  wherein  they  are  now 
grown  such  busy-bodies,  to  preach  of  titles,  interests, 
and  alterations  in  government :  more  than  our  Saviour 
himself,  or  any  of  his  apostles,  ever  took  upon  them, 
tliougli  the  title  both  of  Caesar  and  of  Herod,  and  what 
tiiey  did  in  matters  of  state,  might  have  then  admitted 
controversy  enough. 

Next,  for  their  civil  capacities,  we  are  sure,  that 
pulpits  and  churcli-assemblies,  whether  classical  or 
provincial,  never  were  intended  or  allowed  hy  wise 
magistrates,  no,  nor  by  him  that  sent  them,  to  advance 
such  purposes,  but  that  as  members  of  the  common- 
wealth they  ought  to  mix  with  other  commoners,  and 
in  that  temporal  body  to  assume  nothing-  above  other 
])rivate  persons,  or  otherwise  than  in  a  usual  and  legal 
manner :  not  by  distinct  remonstrances  and  represent- 
ments,  as  if  they  were  a  tribe  and  party  by  themselves, 
which  is  the  next  immediate  way  to  make  the  church 
lift  a  horn  against  tlie  state,  and  claim  an  absolute  and 
undepending  jurisdiction,  as  from  like  advantage  and 
occasion  (to  the  trouble  of  all  Christendom)  the  pope 
hath  for  many  ages  done ;  and  not  only  our  bishops 
were  climbing  after  him,  but  our  presbyters  also,  as 
by  late  experiment  we  find.  Of  this  representation 
therefore  we  can  esteem  and  judge  no  other  than  of  a 
slanderous  and  seditious  libel,  sent  abroad  by  a  sort  of 
incendiaries,  to  delude  and  make  the  better  way  under 
the  cunning  and  plausible  name  of  a  presbytery. 

A  second  reason  of  their  representing  is,  "  that  they 
consider  the  dcpendance  of  that  kingdom  upon  Eng- 
land," which  is  another  shameless  untruth  tiiat  ever 
they  considered  ;  as  their  own  actions  will  declare,  by 
conniving,  and  in  their  silence  partaking,  with  those  in 
Ulster,  whose  obedience,  by  what  we  have  yet  heard, 
stands  dubious,  and  with  an  eye  of  conformity  rather 
to  the  north,  than  to  that  part  where  they  owe  their 
subjection ;  and  this  in  all  likelihood  by  the  inducement 
and  instigation  of  these  representers :  who  are  so  far 
from  considering  their  dcpendance  on  England,  as  to 
presume  at  every  word  to  term  proceedings  of  parlia- 
ment, "  the  insolencies  of  a  sectarian  ))arty,  and  of  pri- 
vate men."  Despising  dominion,  and  speaking  evil 
of  dignities,  which  hypocritically  they  would  seem  to 
dissuade  others  from;  and  not  fearing  the  due  correc- 
tion of  their  superiors,  that  may  in  fit  season  overtake 
them.  Whenas  the  least  consideration  of  their  dcpend- 
ance on  England,  would  have  kept  them  better  in  their 
duty. 

The  third  reason  which  thej'  use  makes  against  them ; 
the  remembrance  how  God  punished  the  contempt  of 
their  warning  last  year  upon  the  breakers  of  covenant, 
whenas  the  next  year  after  they  forget  the  warning  of 
that  punishment  hanging  over  their  own  heads  for  the 
very  same  transgression,  their  manifest  breach  of  cove- 
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iiant  by  this  seditious  representation,  accompanied  with 
the  doubtful  obedience  of  that  province  which  repre- 
sents it. 

And  thus  we  have  their  preface  supported  with  three 
reasons  ;  two  of  them  notorious  falsities,  and  the  third 
against  themselves ;  and  two  examples,  "  the  province 
of  London,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  kirk-assembly." 
But  certain,  if  canonical  examples  bind  not,  much  less 
do  apocryphal. 

Proceeding-  to  avouch  the  trust  put  upon  them  by 
God,  which  is  plainly  proved  to  be  none  of  this  nature, 
"they  would  not  be  looked  upon  as  sowers  of  sedition, 
or  authors  of  divisive  motions;  their  record,"  they  say, 
"  is  in  heaven,"  and  their  truth  and  honesty  no  man 
knows  where.  For  is  not  this  a  shameless  hypocrisy, 
and  of  mere  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing-,  to  sow  sedition 
in  the  ears  of  all  men,  and  to  face  us  down  to  the  very 
act,  that  they  are  authors  of  no  such  matter  ?  But  let 
the  sequel  both  of  their  paper,  and  the  obedience  of  the 
place  wherein  they  are,  determine. 

Nay,  while  we  are  yet  writing-  these  things,  and 
foretelling  all  men  the  rebellion,  which  was  even  then 
designed  in  the  close  purpose  of  these  unhallowed 
priestlings,  at  the  very  time  when  with  their  lips  they 
disclaimed  all  sowing  of  sedition,  news  is  brought,  and 
too  true,  that  the  Scottish  inhabitants  of  that  province 
are  actually  revolted,  and  have  not  only  besieged  in 
Londonderry  those  forces,  which  were  to  have  fought 
against  Ormond  and  the  Irish  rebels ;  but  have  in  a 
manner  declared  with  them,  and  begun  open  war 
against  the  parliament ;  and  all  this  by  the  incitement 
and  illusions  of  that  unchristian  synagogue  at  Belfast, 
who  yet  dare  charge  the  parliament,  "  that,  notwith- 
standing specious  pretences,  yet  their  actings  do  evi- 
dence, that  they  love  a  rough  garment  to  deceive." 
The  deceit  we  own  not,  but  the  comparison,  by  what 
at  first  sight  may  seem  alluded,  we  accept:  for  that 
hairy  roughness  assumed  won  Jacob  tlie  birthright 
both  temporal  and  eternal ;  and  God  we  trust  hath  so 
disposed  the  mouth  of  these  Balaams,  that,  coming  to 
curse,  they  have  stumbled  into  a  kind  of  blessing,  and 
compared  our  actings  to  the  faithful  act  of  that  patri- 
arch. 

But  if  they  mean,  as  more  probably  their  meaning 
was,  that  "  j-ough  garment"  spoken  of  Zach.  xiii.  4, 
we  may  then  behold  tiic  pitiful  store  of  learning  and 
theology,  which  these  deceivers  have  thought  sufficient 
to  uphold  their  credit  with  the  people,  who,  though  the 
rancour  that  leavens  them  have  somewhat  quickened 
the  common  drawling  of  their  pulpit  elocution,  yet  for 
want  of  stock  enough  in  scripture-phrase  to  serve  the 
necessary  uses  of  their  malice,  they  are  become  so  libe- 
ral, as  to  part  freely  with  their  own  budge-gowns  from 
off  their  backs,  and  bestow  them  on  the  magistrate  as 
a  rough  garment  to  deceive ;  rather  than  not  be  fur- 
nished with  a  reproach,  though  never  so  improper, 
never  so  odious  to  be  turned  upon  themselves.  For 
but  with  half  an  eye  cast  upon  that  text,  any  man  will 
soon  discern  that  rough  garment  to  be  their  own  coat, 
their  own  livery,  the  very  badge  and  cognizance  of 
such  false  prophets  as  themselves,  Who,  when  they 


understand,  or  ever  seriously  mind,  the  beginning  of 
that  4th  verse,  may  "  be  ashamed  every  one  of  his 
lying  vision,"  and  may  justly  fear  that  foregoing  de- 
nouncement to  such  "  as  speak  lies  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,"  verse  3,  lurking  under  the  rough  garment  of 
outward  rigour  and  formality,  whereby  they  cheat  the 
simple.  So  that  "  this  rough  garment  to  deceive"  we 
bring  ye  once  again,  grave  sirs,  into  your  own  vestry; 
or  with  Zachary  shall  not  think  much  to  fit  it  to  your 
own  shoulders.  To  bestow  aught  in  good  earnest  on 
the  magistrate,  we  know  your  classic  priestsljip  is  too 
g'ripple,  for  ye  are  always  begging :  and  for  this  rough 
gown  to  deceive,  we  are  confident  ye  cannot  spare  it ; 
it  is  your  Sunday's  gown,  your  every  day  gown,  your 
only  gown,  the  gown  of  your  faculty;  your  divining 
gown ;  to  take  it  from  ye  were  sacrilege.  Wear  it 
therefore,  and  possess  it  yourselves,  most  grave  and 
reverend  Carmelites,  that  all  men,  both  young  and  old, 
as  we  hope  they  will  shortly,  may  yet  better  know  ye, 
and  distinguish  ye  by  it ;  and  give  to  your  rough 
gown,  wherever  they  meet  it,  whether  in  pulpit,  classis, 
or  provincial  synod,  the  precedency  and  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  deceiving. 

They  charge  us  next,  that  we  have  broken  the  cove- 
nant, and  loaden  it  with  slighting  reproaches.  For 
the  reproaching,  let  them  answer  that  ai-e  guilty, 
whereof  the  state  we  are  sure  cannot  be  accused.  For 
the  breaking,  let  us  hear  wherein.  "  In  labouring," 
say  they,  "  to  establish  by  law  a  universal  toleration 
of  all  religions."  This  touches  not  the  state ;  for  cer- 
tainly were  they  so  minded,  they  need  not  labour  it, 
but  do  it,  having  power  in  their  hands;  and  we  know 
of  no  act  as  yet  passed  to  that  purpose.  But  suppose 
it  done,  wherein  is  the  covenant  broke  ?  The  covenant 
enjoins  us  to  endeavour  the  extirpation  first  of  popery 
and  prelacy,  then  of  heresy,  schism,  and  profaneness, 
and  whatsoever  shall  be  found  contrary  to  sound  doc- 
trine and  tlie  power  of  godliness.  And  this  we  cease 
not  to  do  by  all  effectual  and  proper  means :  but  these 
divines  might  know,  that  to  extirpate  all  these  things 
can  be  no  work  of  the  civil  sword,  but  of  the  spiritual, 
which  is  the  word  of  God. 

No  man  well  in  his  wits,  endeavouring  to  root  up 
weeds  out  of  his  ground,  instead  of  using  the  spade 
will  take  a  mallet  or  a  beetle.  Nor  doth  the  covenant 
any  way  engage  us  to  extirpate,  or  to  prosecute  the 
men,  but  the  heresies  and  errours  in  them,  which  we 
tell  these  divines,  and  the  rest  that  understand  not,  be- 
longs chiefly  to  their  own  function,  in  the  diligent 
preaching  and  insisting  upon  sound  doctrine,  in  the 
confuting,  not  the  railing  dow.n,  errours,  encountering 
both  in  public  and  private  conference,  and  by  the 
power  of  truth,  not  of  persecution,  subduing  those  au- 
tliors  of  heretical  opinions,  and  lastly  in  the  spiritual 
execution  of  church-discipline  within  tlieir  own  con- 
gregations. In  all  these  ways  we  shall  assist  them, 
favour  tliem,  and  as  far  as  appertains  to  us  join  with 
tliem,  and  moreover  not  tolerate  the  free  exercise  of 
any  religion,  which  shall  be  found  absolutely  contrary 
to  sound  doctrine  or  the  power  of  godliness ;  for  the 
conscience,  we  must  have  patience  till  it  be  within  our 
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verg-e.  And  tliiis  doing-,  wc  shall  believe  to  have  kept 
exactly  all  that  is  required  from  us  by  the  covenant. 
Whilst  they  by  their  seditious  practices  against  us, 
than  which  nothing-  for  the  present  can  add  more  assist- 
ance or  advant;!gc  to  tliosc  bloody  rebels  and  papists 
ui  the  south,  will  be  found  most  pernicious  covenant- 
breakers  themselves,  and  as  deep  in  that  guilt,  as  those 
of  tiieir  own  nation  the  last  year ;  tiie  warning  of 
whose  ill  success,  like  men  hardened  for  the  samejud<j- 
ment,  they  miserably  pervert  to  au  encouragement  in 
the  same  offence,  if  not  a  far  woi"se :  for  now  tliey  have 
joined  interest  with  the  Irish  rebels,  who  have  ever 
fougi)t  against  the  covenant,  whereas  their  countrymen 
the  year  before  made  the  covenant  their  plea.  But  as 
it  is  a  peculiar  mercy  of  God  to  his  people,  while  they 
remain  his,  to  preserve  them  from  wicked  considera- 
tions; so  it  is  a  mark  and  punishmentof  hypocrites,  to 
be  driven  at  length  to  mix  their  cause,  and  tiie  interest 
of  their  covenant,  with  God's  enemies. 

And  whereas  they  affirm,  that  the  tolerating  of  all 
religions,  in  the  manner  that  we  tolerate  them,  is  an 
innovation;  we  must  acquaint  them,  that  we  are  able 
to  make  it  good,  if  need  be,  both  by  Scripture  and  the 
primitive  fathers,  and  the  frequent  assertion  of  whole 
churches  and  protestant  states  in  their  remonstrances 
and  expostulations  against  the  popish  tyranny  over 
souls.  And  what  force  of  argument  do  these  doctors 
bring  to  the  contrary  ?  But  we  have  long  observed  to 
what  pass  the  bold  ignorance  and  sloth  of  our  clergy 
tends  no  less  now  than  in  the  bishops'  days,  to  make 
their  bare  sayings  and  censures  authentic  with  the  peo- 
ple, though  destitute  of  any  proof  or  argument.  But 
thanks  be  to  God,  tliey  are  discerned. 

Their  next  impeachment  is,  "  that  we  oppose  the 
presbyterial  government,  the  hedge  and  bulwark  of 
religion."  Which  all  the  land  knows  to  be  a  most  im- 
pudent falsehood,  having  established  it  with  all  free- 
dom, wherever  it  hath  been  desired.  Nevertheless,  as 
we  perceive  it  aspiring  to  be  a  compulsive  power  upon 
all  without  exception  in  parochial,  classical,  and  pro- 
vincial hierarchies,  or  to  require  the  fleshly  arm  of  ma- 
gistracy in  the  execution  of  a  spiritual  discipline,  to 
punish  and  amerce  by  any  corporal  infliction  those 
whose  consciences  cannot  be  edified  by  what  authority 
they  are  compelled,  we  hold  it  no  more  to  be  "  the 
bedge  and  bulwark  of  religion,"  than  the  popish  or 
prelatical  courts,  or  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

But  we  are  told,  "  we  embrace  paganism  and  Juda- 
ism in  the  arms  of  toleration."  A  most  audacious  ca- 
lumny !  And  yet  while  we  detest  Judaism,  we  know 
ourselves  commanded  by  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xi.  to  respect 
the  Jews,  and  by  all  means  to  endeavour  their  conver- 
sion. 

Neither  was  it  ever  sworn  in  the  covenant,  to  main- 
tain an  universal  presbytery  in  England,  as  they  falsely 
allege,  but  in  Scotland  against  the  common  enemy,  if 
our  aid  were  called  for  :  being  left  free  to  reform  our 
own  country  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
example  of  best  reformed  churches;  from  which  rule 
we  are  not  yet  departed. 

But  here,  utterly  forgetting  to  be  ministers  of  the 


gospel,  they  presume  to  open  their  mouths,  not  "  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness,"  as  like  dissemblers  they  pretend* 
but  with  as  much  devilish  malice,  impudence,  and 
falsehood,  as  any  Irish  rebel  could  liave  uttered,  and 
from  a  barbarous  nook  of  Ireland  brand  us  with  tlie  ex- 
tirpation of  laws  and  liberties;  things  which  they  seem 
as  little  to  understand,  as  aught  that  belong  to  good 
letters  or  humanity. 

"  That  we  seized  on  the  person  of  the  king;"  who 
was  surrendered  into  our  hands  an  enemy  and  captive 
by  our  own  subordinate  and  j)aid  army  of  Scots  in 
England.  Next,  "  our  imprisoning  many  members  of 
the  house."  As  if  it  were  impossible  they  should  de- 
serve it,  conspiring  and  bandying  against  the  ])ublic 
good  ;  which  to  the  other  part  appearing,  and  witli  the 
power  they  had,  not  resisting  had  been  a  manifest  de- 
sertion of  their  trust  and  duty.  No  question  but  it  is  as 
good  and  necessary  to  expel  rotten  members  out  of  the 
house,  as  to  banish  delinquents  out  of  the  land :  and 
the  reason  holds  as  well  in  forty  as  in  five.  And  if 
they  be  yet  more,  the  more  dangerous  is  their  number. 
They  had  no  privilege  to  sit  there,  and  vote  home  the 
author,  tiie  impenitent  author,  of  all  our  miseries,  to 
freedom,  honour,  and  royalty,  for  a  few  fraudulent,  if 
not  destructive,  concessions.  Which  that  they  went 
about  to  do,  how  much  more  clear  it  was  to  all  men,  so 
much  the  more  expedient  and  important  to  the  com- 
monwealth was  their  speedy  seizure  and  exclusion  ; 
and  no  breach  of  any  just  privilege,  but  a  breach  of 
their  knotted  faction.  And  here  they  cry  out, "  an  ac- 
tion without  parallel  in  any  age."  So  heartily  we 
wish  all  men  were  unprejudiced  in  all  our  actions,  as 
these  illiterate  denouncers  never  paralleled  so  much  of 
any  age  as  would  contribute  to  the  tithe  of  a  century. 
"  That  we  abolish  parliamentary  power,  and  establish 
a  representative  instead  thereof"  Now  we  have  the 
height  of  them  ;  these  profound  instructors,  in  the  midst 
of  their  representation,  would  know  the  English  of  a 
representative,  and  were  perhaps  of  that  classis,  who 
heretofore  were  as  much  staggered  at  triennial. 

Their  grand  accusation  is  our  justice  done  on  the 
king,  which  that  they  may  prove  to  be  "  without  rule 
or  example,"  they  venture  all  the  credit  they  have  in* 
divine  and  human  history  ;  and  by  the  same  desperate 
boldness  detect  tliemselves  to  be  egregious  liars  and 
impostors,  seeking  to  abuse  the  multitude  with  a  shew 
of  that  gravity  and  learning,  which  never  was  tiieir 
portion.  Had  their  knowledge  been  equal  to  the 
knowledge  of  any  stupid  monk  or  abbot,  they  would 
have  known  at  least,  though  ignorant  of  all  things 
else,  the  life  and  acts  of  him,  who  first  instituted  their 
order  :  but  these  blockish  presbyters  of  C'landeboy 
know  not  that  John  Knox,  who  was  the  first  founder  of 
presbytery  in  Scotland,  taught  professedly  tlie  doctrine 
of  deposing  and  of  killing  kings.  Anditbus  while  they 
deny  that  any  such  rule  can  be  found,  the  rule- is  found 
in  their  own  country,  given  them  by  their  own  first 
presbyterian  institutor;  and  they  themselves,  like  irre- 
gular friars  walking  contrary  to  the  rule  of  their  own 
foundation,  deserve  for  so  gross  an  ignorance  and  trans- 
gression to  be  disciplined  upon  their  own  stools.     Or 
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had  their  reading'  in  history  been  any,  which  by  this 
we  may  be  confident  is  none  at  all,  or  their  malice  not 
heigiitened  to  a  blind  rage,  they  never  would  so  rashly 
have  thrown  the  dice  to  a  palpable  discovery  of  their 
ignorance  and  want  of  shame.  But  wherefore  spend 
we  two  such  precious  things  as  time  and  reason  upon 
priests,  the  most  prodigal  misspenders  of  time,  and  the 
scarcest  owners  of  reasons?  It  is  sufficient  we  have 
published  our  defences,  given  reasons,  given  examples 
of  our  justice  done ;  books  also  have  been  written  to 
the  same  purpose  for  men  to  look  on  that  will ;  that 
no  nation  under  heaven  but  in  one  age  or  other  hath 
done  the  like.  The  difference  only  is,  which  rather 
seems  to  us  matter  of  glory,  that  they  for  the  most  part 
have  without  form  of  law  done  the  deed  by  a  kind  of 
martial  justice,  we  by  the  deliberate  and  well-weighed 
sentence  of  a  legal  judicature. 

But  they  tell  us,  "  it  was  against  the  interest  and 
protestation  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland."  And  did 
exceeding  well  to  join  those  two  together:  here  by  in- 
forming us  what  credit  or  regard  need  be  given  in 
England  to  a  Scots  protestation,  ushered  in  by  a  Scots 
interest:  certainly  no  more  than  we  see  is  given  in 
Scotland  to  an  English  declaration,  declaring  the  in- 
terest of  England.  If  then  our  interest  move  not  them, 
why  should  theirs  move  us  ?  If  they  say,  we  are  not  all 
England ;  we  reply,  they  are  not  all  Scotland :  nay, 
were  the  last  year  so  inconsiderable  a  part  of  Scotland, 
as  were  beholden  to  this  which  they  now  term  the  sec- 
tarian army,  to  defend  and  rescue  them  at  the  charges 
of  England,  from  a  stronger  party  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen, in  whose  esteem  they  were  no  better  than  sec- 
tarians themselves.  But  they  add,  "  it  was  against  the 
former  declarations  of  both  kingdoms,"  to  seize,  or 
proceed  against  the  king.  We  are  certain,  that  no 
such  declarations  of  both  kingdoms,  as  derive  not  their 
full  force  from  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  covenant, 
can  be  produced. 

And  if  they  plead  against  the  covenant,  "  to  pre- 
serve and  defend  his  person : "  we  ask  them  briefly, 
X whether  they  take  the  covenant  to  be  absolute  or  con- 
ditional.'' If  absolute,  then  suppose  the  king  to  have 
committed  all  prodigious  crimes  and  impieties  against 
God,  or  nature,  or  whole  nations,  he  must  nevertheless 
be  sacred  from  all  violent  touch.  Which  absurd  opinion, 
how  it  can  live  in  any  man's  reason,  either  natural  or 
rectified,  we  much  marvel  :  since  God  declared  his 
anger  as  impetuous  for  the  saving  of  King  Benhadad, 
though  surrendering  himself  at  mercy,  as  for  the  kill- 
ing of  Naboth.  If  it  be  conditional,  in  the  preservation 
and  defence  of  religion,  and  the  people's  liberty,  then 
certainly  to  take  away  his  life,  being  dangerous,  and 
pernicious  to  both  these,  was  no  more  a  breach  of  the 
covenant,  than  for  the  same  reason  at  Edinburgh  to 
behead  Gordon  the  marquis  of  Huntley.  By  the  same 
covenant  we  made  vow  to  assist  and  defend  all  those, 
that  should  enter  with  us  into  this  league ;  not  abso- 
lutely, but  in  the  maintenance  and  pursuing  thereof 
If  therefore  no  man  else  was  ever  so  mad,  as  to  claim 
from  hence  an  impunity  from  all  justice,  why  should 
any  for  the  king,  whose  life,  by  other  articles  of  the 


same  covenant,  was  forfeit  ?  Nay  if  common  sense  had 
not  led  us  to  such  a  clear  interpretation,  the  Scots  com- 
missioners themselves  might  boast  to  have  been  our 
first  teachers :  who,  when  they  drew  to  the  malignance 
which  brought  forth  that  perfidious  last  year's  irruption 
against  all  the  bands  of  covenant  or  Christian  neigh- 
bourhood, making  their  hollow  plea  the  defence  of  his 
majesty's  person,  they  were  constrained  by  their  own 
guiltiness,  to  leave  out  that  following  morsel  that 
would  have  choked  them,  "  the  preservation  and  de- 
fence of  true  religion  and  our  liberties."  And  question- 
less in  the  preservation  of  these  we  are  bound  as  well, 
both  by  the  covenant,  and  before  the  covenant,  to  pre- 
serve and  defend  the  person  of  any  private  man,  as  the 
person  and  authority  of  any  inferior  magistrate :  so 
that  this  article,  objected  with  such  vehemence  against 
us,  contains  not  an  exception  of  the  king's  person,  and 
authority,  to  do  by  privilege  what  wickedness  he  list, 
and  be  defended  as  some  fancy,  but  an  express  testi- 
fication of  our  loyalty ;  and  the  plain  words  without 
wresting  will  bear  as  much,  that  we  had  no  thoughts 
against  his  person,  or  just  power,  provided  they  might 
consist  with  the  preservation  and  defence  of  true  reli- 
gion and  our  liberties.  But  to  these  how  hazardous 
his  life  was,  will  be  needless  to  repeat  so  often.  It  may 
suffice,  that,  while  he  was  in  custody,  where  we  ex- 
pected his  repentance,  his  remorse  at  last,  and  com- 
passion of  all  the  innocent  blood  shed  already,  and 
hereafter  likely  to  be  shed,  for  his  mere  wilfulness,  he 
made  no  other  use  of  our  continual  forbearance,  our 
humblest  petitions  and  obtestations  at  his  feet,  but  to 
sit  contriving  and  fomenting  new  plots  against  us, 
and,  as  his  own  phrase  was,  "  playing  his  own  game" 
upon  the  miseries  of  his  people :  of  which  we  desire  no 
other  view  at  present  than  these  articles  of  peace  with 
the  rebels,  and  the  rare  game  likely  to  ensue  from  such 
a  cast  of  his  cards.  And  then  let  men  reflect  a  little 
upon  the  slanders  and  reviles  of  these  wretched  priests, 
and  judge  what  modesty,  what  truth,  what  conscience, 
what  any  thing  fit  for  ministers,  or  we  might  say  rea- 
sonable men,  can  harbour  in  them.  For  what  they  be- 
gan in  shamelessness  and  malice,  they  conclude  in 
frenzy ;  throwing  out  a  sudden  rhapsody  of  proverbs 
quite  from  the  purpose ;  and  with  as  much  comeliness 
as  when  Saul  prophesied.  For  casting  off,  as  he  did 
his  garments,  all  modesty  and  meekness,  wherewith 
the  language  of  ministers  ought  to  be  clothed,  espe- 
cially to  their  supreme  magistrate,  they  talk  at  random 
of  "  servants  raging,  servants  riding,  and  wonder  how 
the  earth  can  bear  them."  Either  these  men  imagine 
themselves  to  be  marvellously  high  set  and  exalted  in 
the  chair  of  Belfast,  to  vouchsafe  the  parliament  of 
England  no  better  style  than  servants,  or  else  their 
high  notion,  which  we  rather  believe,  falls  as  low  as 
court-parasitism  ;  supposing  all  men  to  be  servants 
but  the  king.  And  then  all  their  pains  taken  to 
seem  so  wise  in  proverbing  serve  but  to  conclude  them 
downright  slaves :  and  the  edge  of  their  own  proverb 
falls  reverse  upon  themselves.  For  as  "  delight  is  not 
seemly  for  fools,"  much  less  high  words  to  come  from 
base  minds.  ^  What  they  are  for  ministers,  or  how  they 
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crept  into  the  fold,  wlicther  at  the  window,  or  throufrh 
tlie  wall,  or  who  set  them  there  so  haugiity  in  the  pon- 
tifical see  of"  Belfast,  we  know  not.  But  this  we  rather 
have  cause  to  wonder,  if  tlie  earth  can  bear  this  insuf- 
ferable iusolency  of  upstarts;  who,  from  a  ground  which 
is  not  their  own,  dare  send  such  defiance  to  the  sove- 
reig-n  majjj'istracy  of  Eng-land,  by  whose  authority  and 
in  whose  riglit  they  inhabit  tliere.  By  their  actions 
we  might  rather  judge  them  to  be  a  generation  of 
highland  thieves  and  redslianks,  who  being  iieigli- 
bourly  admitted,  not  as  the  Saxons  by  merit  of  tlieir 
warfare  against  our  enemies,  but  by  the  courtesy  of 
England,  to  iiold  ])ossessions  in  our  province,  a  country 
better  than  tlicir  own,  have,  witii  worse  faith  than  those 


heathen,  proved  ingrateful  and  treacherous  guests  to 
tlieir  best  fiiends  and  entertainers.  And  let  them  take 
heed,  lest  while  their  silence  as  to  these  matters  might 
have  kept  tliem  blameless  and  secure  under  those  pro- 
ceedings which  they  so  feared  to  partake  in,  tliat  these 
tlieir  treasonous  attempts  and  practices  have  not  in- 
volved them  in  a  far  worse  guilt  of  rebellion ;  and 
(notwithstanding  that  fair  dchortatoiy  from  joining 
with  malignants)  in  the  appearance  of  a  co-interest 
and  partaking  with  the  Irish  rebels  :  against  whom, 
though  by  themselves  pronounced  to  be  the  enemies 
of  God,  they  go  not  out  to. battle,  as  tliey  ought,  but 
rather  by  these  their  doings  assist  and  become  asso- 
ciates ! 
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Morpheus,  on  thy  dewy  wing 

Such  fair  auspicious  visions  brinj. 

As  sooth'd  great  Milton's  injur'd  age, 

When  in  prophetic  dreams  he  saw 

Tlie  tribes  unborn  with  pious  awe 

Imbibe  each  virtue  from  his  heavenly  page. 

Br.  Ake.vsidk. 
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When  the  last  impression  of  Milton's  prose  works  was  committed  to  my  care,  I  executed  that  trust  with  the 
greatest  fidelity.  Not  satisfied  with  printing  from  any  copy  at  hand,  as  editors  are  generally  wont,  my  affec- 
tion and  zeal  for  the  author  induced  me  to  compare  every  sentence,  line  by  line,  with  tlie  original  edition  of 
each  treatise  that  I  was  able  to  obtain.  Hence,  errours  innumerable  of  the  former  impression  were  corrected  ; 
besides  what  improvements  were  added  from  the  author's  second  edition  of  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magis- 
trates, which  Mr.  Toland  had  either  not  seen,  or  had  neglected  to  commit  to  the  press.* 

After  I  had  endeavoured  to  do  this  justice  to  my  favourite  author,  the  last  summer  I  discovered  a  second  edi- 
tion of  his  Eikonoklastes,  with  many  large  and  curious  additions,  priuted  in  the  year  1650,  which  edition  had 
escaped  the  notice  both  of  Mr.  Toland  and  myself. 

In  communicating  this  discovery  to  a  k\\  friends,  I  found  that  this  edition  was  not  unknown  to  some  others, 
though  from  low  and  base  motives  secreted  from  the  public.  But  I,  who  from  my  soul  love  liberty,  and  for  that 
reason  openly  and  boldly  assert  its  principles  at  all  times,  resolved  that  the  public  should  no  longer  be  withheld 
from  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure. 

I  therefore  now  give  a  new  impression  of  this  ■work,  with  the  additions  and  improvements  made  by  the  author; 
and  I  deem  it  a  singular  felicity,  to  be  the  instrument  of  restoring  to  my  country  so  many  excellent  lines  long 
lost,  —  and  in  danger  of  being  for  ever  lost, — ^of  a  writer  who  is  a  lasting  honour  to  our  language  and  na- 
tion ; — and  of  a  work,  wherein  the  principles  of  tyranny  are  confuted  and  overthrown,  and  all  the  arts  and 
cunning  of  a  great  tyrant  and  his  adherents  detected  and  laid  open. 

The  love  of  liberty  is  a  public  affection,  of  which  those  men  must  be  altogether  void,  that  can  suppress  or 
smother  any  thing  written  in  its  defence,  and  tending  to  serve  its  glorious  cause.  What  signify  professions, 
when  the  actions  are  opposite  and  contradictory  ?  Could  any  high-churchman,  any  partizan  of  Charles  I,  have 
acted  a  worse,  or  a  different  part,  than  some  pretended  friends  of  liberty  have  done  in  this  instance  ?  Many  high- 

•  Mr.  Toland  first  collected  and  published  the  author's  prose  works  in  %  vols,  folio,  1697,  or  1698 :  for  which  all  lovers  of  liberty  owe  erateful  praise 
to  his  name  ;  but  through  hurry,  or  perhaps  not  having  seen  the  different  copies,  he  printed  from  the  first  edition  of  some  tracts,  which  tlie  author  had 
afterwards  published  with  considerable  additions. 

.  In  I'.TO  Jililton's  prose  works  were  asain  published  in  C  vols,  folio  ;  of  which  impression  all  I  shall  sav  is,  that,  no  person  being  employed  to 
inspect  the  press,  the  printer  took  the  liberty  to  alter  what  he  did  not  understand,  and  thereby  defaced  the  "author,  and  marred  the  beauty  ot  many 
paisaijes. 
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church  priests  and  doctors  have  laid  out  considerable  sums  to  destroy  the  prose  works  of  Milton,  and  have  pur- 
chased copies  of  his  particular  writings  for  the  infernal  pleasure  of  consuming  them.*  This  practice,  however 
detestable,  was  jet  consistent  with  principle.  But  no  apology  can  be  made  for  men  that  espouse  a  cause,  and 
at  tlie  same  time  conceal  aught  belonging  to  its  su])port.  Such  men  may  tell  us  that  they  love  liberty,  but  I 
tell  them  that  they  love  their  bellies,  their  ease,  their  pleasures,  their  profits,  in  the  first  place.  A  man  that  will 
not  hazard  all  for  liberty,  is  unworthy  to  be  named  among  its  votaries,  unworthy  to  participate  its  blessings. 

Many  circumstances  at  present  loudly  call  upon  us  to  exert  ourselves.  Venality  and  corruption  have  well- 
nigh  extinguished  all  principles  of  liberty.  The  bad  books  also,  that  this  age  hath  produced,  have  ruined  our 
youth.  The  novels  and  romances,  which  are  eagerly  purchased  and  read,  emasculate  the  mind,  and  banish 
every  thing  grave  and  manly.  One  remedy  for  these  evils  is,  to  revive  the  reading  of  our  old  writers,  of  which 
we  have  good  store,  and  the  study  whereof  would  fortify  our  youth  against  the  blandishments  of  pleasure  and 
the  arts  of  corruption. 

Milton  in  particular  ought  to  be  read  and  studied  by  all  our  young  gentlemen  as  an  oracle.  He  was  a  great 
and  noble  genius,  perhaps  the  greatest  that  ever  appeared  among  men  ;  and  his  learning  was  equal  to  his  ge- 
nius. He  had  the  highest  sense  of  liberty,  glorious  thoughts,  with  a  strong  and  nervous  style.  His  works  are 
full  of  wisdom,  a  treasure  of  knowledge.  In  them  the  divine,  the  statesman,  the  historian,  the  philologist,  may 
be  all  instructed  and  entertained.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  his  divine  writings  are  so  little  known.  Very  few 
are  acquainted  with  them,  many  have  never  heard  of  them.  The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  another  great 
writer  contemporary  with  Milton,  and  an  advocate  for  the  same  glorious  cause ;  I  mean  Algernon  Sydney, 
whose  Discourses  on  Government  are  the  most  precious  legacy  to  these  nations. 

All  antiquity  cannot  shew  two  writers  equal  to  these.  They  were  both  great  masters  of  reason,  both  great 
masters  of  expression.  They  had  the  strongest  thoughts,  and  the  boldest  images,  and  are  the  best  models 
that  can  be  followed.  The  style  of  Sydney  is  always  clear  and  flowing,  strong  and  masculine.  The  gi-eat 
Milton  has  a  style  of  his  own,  one  fit  to  express  the  astonishing  sublimity  of  his  thoughts,  the  mighty  vigour  of 
his  spirit,  and  that  copia  of  invention,  that  redundancy  of  imagination,  which  no  writer  before  or  since  hath 
equalled.  In  some  places,  it  is  confessed,  that  his  periods  are  too  long,  which  renders  him  intricate,  if  not  alto- 
gether unintelligible  to  vulgar  readers;  but  these  places  are  not  many.  In  the  book  before  us  his  style  is  for 
the  most  part  free  and  easy,  and  it  abounds  both  in  eloquence,  and  wit  and  argument.  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
the  style  of  this  work  is  the  best  and  most  perfect  of  all  his  prose  writings.  Other  men  have  commended  the 
style  of  his  History  as  matchless  and  incomparable,  whose  malice  could  not  see  or  would  not  acknowledge  the 
excellency  of  his  other  works.  It  is  no  secret  whence  their  aversion  to  Milton  proceeds;  and  whence  their 
caution  of  naming  him  as  any  other  writer  than  a  poet.  Milton  combated  superstition  and  tyranny  of  every 
form,  and  in  every  degree.  Against  them  he  employed  his  mighty  strength,  and,  like  a  battering  ram,  beat 
down  all  before  him.  But  notwithstanding  these  mean  arts,  either  to  hide  or  to  disparage  him,  a  little  time 
will  make  him  better  known ;  and  the  more  he  is  known,  the  more  he  will  be  admired.  His  works  are  not  like 
the  fugitive  short-lived  things  of  this  age,  few  of  which  survive  their  authors  :  they  are  substantial,  durable, 
eternal  writings  ;  which  will  never  die,  never  perish,  whilst  reason,  truth,  and  liberty  have  a  being  in  these  nations. 

Thus  much  I  thought  proper  to  say  on  occasion  of  this  publication,  wherein  I  have  no  resentment  to  gratify, 
no  private  interest  to  serve  :  all  my  aim  is  to  strengthen  and  support  that  good  old  cause,  which  in  my  youth  I 
embraced,  and  the  principles  whereof  I  will  assert  and  maintain  whilst  I  live. 

The  following  letter  to  Milton,  being  very  curious,  and  no  where  published  perfect  and  entire,  may  be  fitly 
preserved  in  this  place. 

A  Letter  from  Mr.  Wall  to  John  Milton,  Esquire. 

Sir, 
I  RECEIVED  youi-s  the  day  after  you  wrote,  and  do  humbly  thank  you,  that  you  are  pleased  to  honour  me  with 
your  letters.  I  confess  I  have  (even  in  my  privacy  in  the  country)  oft  had  thoughts  of  you,  and  that  with  much 
respect,  for  your  friendliness  to  truth  in  your  early  years,  and  in  bad  times.  But  I  was  uncertain  whether  your 
relation  to  the  court,  f  (though  I  think  a  commonwealth  was  more  friendly  to  you  than  a  court)  had  not  clouded 
your  former  light,  but  your  last  book  resolved  that  doubt.  You  complain  of  the  non-proficiency  of  the  nation, 
and  of  its  retrogade  motion  of  late,  in  liberty  and  spiritual  truths.  It  is  much  to  be  bewailed ;  but  yet  let  us 
pity  human  frailty.  When  those  who  made  deep  protestations  of  their  zeal  for  our  liberty  both  spiritual  and 
civil,  and  made  the  fairest  oflTers  to  be  assertors  thereof,  and  whom  we  thereupon  trusted  ;  when  those,  being 
instated  in  power,  shall  betray  the  good  thing  committed  to  them,  and  lead  us  back  to  Egypt,  and  by  that 
force  which  we  gave  them  to  win  us  liberty  hold  us  fast  in  chains  ;  what  can  poor  people  do  ?  You  know  who 
they  were,  that  watched  our  Saviour's  sepulchre  to  keep  him  from  rising.^ 

*  This  liath  been  practised  with  such  zeal  by  many  of  that  cursed  tribe,  that  it  is  a  wonder  there  are  any  copies  left.  John  Swale,  a  bookseller  of 
Leeds  in  Yorkshire,  an  honest  man.  though  of  high-church,  told  me,  that  he  could  have  more  money  lor  burning  Milton's  Defence  of  Liberty  and  the 
People  of  England,  than  1  would  give  for  the  purchase  of  it.  Some  priests  in  that  neighbourhood  used  to  meet  once  a  year,  and  alter  they  were  well 
warmed  with  strong  beer,  they  sacrificed  to  the  Hames  the  author's  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano,  as  also  this  treatise  against  the  ElKliN.  1  have  it 
in  my  power  to  prwiuce  more  instances  of  the  like  sacerdotal  spirit,  with  which  in  some  f  jture  publication  I  may  entertain  the  world. 

t  Miltou  was  Latin  Secretary.  t  Soldiers ;  this  is  a  severe  iusinuation  against  a  standing  army. 
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Besides,  wliUst  people  are  not  free,  but  straitened  in  accomniodations  for  life,  tlieir  spirits  will  be  dejected  and 
servile  :  and  conducing-  to  that  end,  there  should  be  an  improving  of  our  native  commodities,  as  our  manufac- 
tures, our  fishery,  our  fens,  forests,  and  commons,  and  our  trade  at  sea,  &c.  whicli  would  give  the  body  of  the 
nation  a  comfortable  subsistence ;  and  the  breaking-  that  curse<l  yoke  of  tithes  would  much  help  thereto. 

Also  another  tiling  I  cannot  but  mention,  which  is,  that  the  Norman  conquest  and  tyranny  is  continued  ujion 
the  nation  without  any  thought  of  removing  it;  I  mean  the  tenure  of  lands  by  copy  hold,  and  holding  for  life 
under  a  lord,  or  rather  tyrant  of  a  manor  ;  whereby  people  care  not  to  improve  tiieir  land  by  cost  upon  it,  not 
knowiu"-  how  soon  themselves  or  theirs  may  be  outed  it;  nor  what  the  house  is  in  which  they  live,  for  the  same 
reason  :  and  they  are  far  more  enslaved  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  than  the  rest  of  the  nation  is  to  a  king  or 
supreme  magistrate. 

We  have  waited  for  liberty,  but  it  must  be  God's  work  and  not  man's,  who  thinks  it  sweet  to  maintain  his 
pride  and  worldly  interest  to  the  gratifying  of  the  flesh,  whatever  becomes  of  tlie  precious  liberty  of  mankind. 

But  let  us  not  despond,  but  do  our  duty;  and  God  will  carry  on  that  blessed  work  in  despite  of  all  opposites, 
and  to  their  ruin  if  they  persist  therein. 

Sir,  my  humble  request  is,  that  you  would  proceed,  and  give  us  that  other  member  of  the  distribution  men- 
tioned in  your  book;  viz.  that  Hire  doth  greatly  impede  truth  and  liberty:  it  is  like  if  you  do,  you  shall  find 
opposers:  but  remember  that  saying,  Beatius  est  pati  quam  frui :  or,  in  the  apostle's  words,  James  v.  11,  We 
count  them  happy  that  endure. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  (concurring  with  your  assertion  of  that  storied  voice  that  should  speak  from 

heaven)  when  ecclesiastics  were  endowed  with  worldly  preferments,  hodic  venenum  infunditur  in  ecclesiam : 

for  to  use  the  speech  of  Genesis  iv.  ult.  according  to  the  sense  which  it  hath  in  the  Hebrew,  then  began  men  to 

corrupt  the  worship  of  God.     I  shall  tell  you  a  supposal  of  mine,  which  is  this :  Mr.  Dury  has  bestowed  about 

thirty  years  time  in  travel,  conference,  and  writings,  to  reconcile  Calvinists  and  Lutherans,  and  that  with  little 

or  no  success.      But  the  shortest  way  were, — take  away  ecclesiastical  dignities,  honours,  and  preferments,  on 

both  sides,  a7ul  all  would  soon  be  hushed ;  the  ecclesiastics  would  be  quiet,  and  tiien  the  people  would  come 

forth  into  truth  and  liberty.     But  I  will  not  engage  in  this  quarrel ;  yet  I  shall  lay  this  engagement  upon 

myself  to  remain 

Your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

Caiisham,  May  26,  1659.  John  Wall. 


From  this  letter  the  reader  may  see  in  what  way  wise  and  gootl  men  of  that  age  employed  themselves :  in 
studying  to  remove  every  grievance,  to  break  every  yoke.  And  it  is  matter  of  astonishment,  that  this  age, 
which  boasts  of  greatest  light  and  knowledge,  should  make  no  effort  toward  a  reformation  in  things  acknow- 
ledged to  be  wrong;  but  both  in  religion  and  in  civil  government  be  barbarian  ! 


Below  Blackhealh, 
June  20,  1756. 


Richard  Baron. 


'E  I  K  0  N  O  K  A  A  U  T  H  S. 

Prov.  xxviii.  15.    .■\s  a  roaring  lion  and  a  raging  bear,  so  is  a  wicked  ruler  over  the  poor  people. 

16.  The  prince  that  vvanteth  understanding,  is  also  a  great  opi)ressor ;  but  he  that  hateth  covctousness,  shall  prolong  his  days. 

17.  A  man  that  doth  violence  to  the  blood  of  any  person,  shall  fly  to  the  pit,  let  no  man  stay  him. 

SALLUST.   CONJURAT.   CATIMN. 

Regium  imperium,  quod  initio,  conservandae  libertatis,  atijue  augendte  reipublicae  caus&  fuerat,  insuperbiam,  dominationemque  ae  convertit 

Regibus  boni,  quam  mali,  suspectiores  sunt,  semperque  his  aliena  virtus  formidolosa  est. 

ImpunC  quaslibet  facere,  id  est  regem  esse.  idem,  bkll.  juoubtii. 

PUBLISHED    BY    AUTHORITY. 
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To  descant  on  the  misfortunes  of  a  person  fallen  from 
so  high  a  dignity,  who  hath  also  paid  his  final  debt 
both  to  nature  and  his  faults,  is  neitherof  itself  a  thing 
commendable,  nor  the  intention  of  this  discourse. 
Neither  was  it  fond  ambition,  nor  the  vanity  to  get  a 
name,  present  or  with  posterity,  by  writing  against  a 


king.  I  never  was  so  thirsty  after  fame,  nor  so  desti- 
tute of  other  hopes  and  means,  better  and  more  certain 
to  attain  it :  for  kings  have  gained  glorious  titles  from 
their  favourers  by  writing  against  private  men,  as 
Henry  Vlllth  did  against  Luther;  but  no  man 
ever  gained  much  honour  by  writing  against  a  king. 
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as  not  usually  meeting  v¥itli  that  force  of  arsjument  in 
such  courtly  antiif'-onists,  which  to  convince  mio'ht  aihl 
to  his  reputation.  Kings  most  commonly,  tliougli 
strong  in  legions,  are  hut  weak  at  arguments  ;  as  they 
who  ever  have  accustomed  from  the  cradle  to  use  their 
will  only  as  their  rigiit  iiand,  their  reason  always  as 
their  left.  Whence  unexpectedly  constrained  to  that 
kind  of  comhat,  they  prove  but  weak  and  puny  adver- 
saries :  nevertheless,  for  their  sakes,  who  through 
custom,  simplicity,  or  want  of  better  teaching,  have  no 
more  seriously  considered  kings,  than  in  the  gaudy 
name  of  majesty,  and  admire  them  and  their  doings  as 
if  they  breatlied  not  the  same  breath  with  other  mortal 
men,  I  shall  make  no  scruple  to  take  up  (for  it  seems  to 
be  the  challenge  both  of  him  and  all  his  party)  to  take  up 
this  gauntlet,  though  a  king's,  in  the  behalf  of  liberty 
and  the  commonwealth. 

And  furtlicr,  since  it  appears  manifestly  the  cunning 
drift  of  a  factious  and  defeated  party,  to  make  the  same 
advantage  of  his  book,  which  they  did  before  of  his 
retral  name  and  authority,  and  intend  it  not  so  much 
the  defence  of  his  former  actions,  as  the  promoting  of 

\  their  own  future  designs ;  (making  thereby  the  book 

'  their  own  rather  than  the  king's,  as  the  benefit  now 
must  be  their  own  more  than  his;)  now  the  third  time 

/  to  corrupt  and  disorder  the  minds  of  weaker  men,  by 
new  suggestions  and  narrations,  either  falsely  or  fal- 
laciously representing  the  state  of  things  to  the  dishon- 
our of  this  present  government,  and  the  retarding  of  a 
general  peace,  so  needful  to  this  afflicted  nation,  and 
so  nigh  obtained  ;  T  suppose  it  no  injury  to  the  dead, 
but  a  good  deed  rather  to  the  living,  if  by  better  inform- 
ation given  them,  or,  which  is  enough,  by  only  remem- 
bering them  the  truth  of  what  they  themselves  know 
to  be  here  misaffirmed,theymay  be  kept  from  entering 
the  third  time  unadvisedly  into  war  and  bloodshed  : 
for  as  to  any  moment  of  solidity  in  the  book  itself, 
(save  only  that  a  king  is  said  to  be  the  author,  a  name, 
than  which  there  needs  no  more  among  the  blockish 
vulgar,  to  make  it  wise,  and  excellent,  and  admired, 
nay  to  set  it  next  the  Bible,  though  otherwise  containing 
little  else  but  the  common  grounds  of  tyranny  and  popery, 
dressed  up  the  better  to  deceive,  in  anew  protestaut  guise, 
trimly  garnished  over,)  or  as  to  any  need  of  answering, 
in  respect  of  staid  and  well-principled  men,  I  take  it 

1  on  me  as  a  work  assigned  rather,  than  by  me  chosen 
or  affected  :  which  was  the  cause  both  of  beginning  it  so 
late,  and  finishing  it  so  leisurely  in  the  midst  of  other 
employments  and  diversions.  And  though  well  it 
might  have  seemed  in  vain  to  write  at  all,  considering 
the  envy  and  almost  infinite  prejudice  likely  to  be  stirred 
up  among  the  common  sort,  against  whatever  can  be 
written  or  gainsaid  to  the  king's  book,  so  advantageous 
to  a  book  it  is  only  to  be  a  king's ;  and  tliough  it  be 
an  irksome  labour,  to  write  with  industry  and  judicious 
pains,  that  which,  neither  weighed  nor  well  read,  shall 

Ibe  judged  without  industry  or  the  pains  of  well-judg- 
ing, by  faction  and  the  easy  literature  of  custom  and 
opinion;  it  shall  be  ventured  yet,  and  the  truth  not 
smothered,  but  sent  abroad,  in  the  native  confidence  of 
her  single  self,  to  earn,  how  she  can,  her  entertainment 


in  the  world,  and  to  find  out  her  own  readers :  i^vi  per- 
haps, but  those  lew,  of  such  value  and  substantial 
wortli,  as  trutli  and  wisdom,  not  respecting  numbers 
and  big  names,  have  been  ever  wont  in  all  ages  to  be 
contented  witii.  And  if  tlie  late  king  had  thought 
sufficient  tliosc  answers  and  defences  made  for  him  in 
his  lifetime,  they  who  on  the  other  side  accused  his  evil 
government,  judging  that  on  their  behalf  enough  also 
hath  been  replied,  the  heat  of  this  controversy  was  in 
all  likelihood  drawing  to  an  end;  and  tlie  further  men- 
tion of  his  deeds,  not  so  much  unfortunate  as  faulty, 
had  in  tenderness  to  his  late  sufferings  been  willingly 
forborn;  and  perhaps  for  the  present  age  migiit  have 
slept  with  him  unrepeated,  while  his  adversaries,  calmed 
and  assuaged  with  the  success  of  their  cause,  had  been 
the  less  unfavourable  to  his  memory.  But  since  he 
himself,  making  new  appeal  to  truth  and  the  world, 
hath  left  behind  him  this  book,  as  the  best  advocate 
and  interpreter  of  his  own  actions,  and  that  his  friends 
by  publishing,  dispersing,  commending',  and  almost 
adoring  it,  seem  to  place  therein  the  chief  strength  and 
nerves  of  their  cause  ;  it  would  argue  doubtless  in  the 
other  party  great  deficience  and  distrust  of  themselves, 
not  to  meet  the  force  of  his  reason  in  any  field  whatso- 
ever, the  force  and  equipage  of  whose  arms  they  have 
so  often  met  victoriously :  and  he  who  at  the  bar  stood 
excepting  against  the  form  and  manner  of  his  judica- 
ture, and  complained  that  he  was  not  heard ;  neither 
he  nor  his  friends  shall  have  that  cause  now  to  find 
fault,  being  met  and  debated  with  in  this  open  and 
monumental  court  of  his  erecting;  and  not  only  heard 
uttering  his  whole  mind  at  large,  but  answered:  which 
to  do  eflfectually,  if  it  be  necessary,  that  to  his  book 
nothing  the  more  respect  be  had  for  being  his,  they  of 
his  own  party  can  have  no  just  reason  to  exclaim. 
For  it  were  too  unreasonable  that  he,  because  dead, 
should  have  the  liberty  in  his  book  to  speak  all  evil  of 
the  parliament ;  and  they  because  living,  should  be 
expected  to  have  less  freedom,  or  any  for  them,  to  speak 
home  the  plain  truth  of  a  full  and  pertinent  reply.  As 
he,  to  acquit  himself,  hath  not  spared  his  adversaries  to 
load  them  with  all  sorts  of  blame  and  accusation,  so  to 
him,  as  in  his  book  alive,  there  will  be  used  no  more 
courtship  than  he  uses ;  but  what  is  properly  his  own 
guilt,  not  imputed  any  more  to  his  evil  counsellors,  (a 
ceremony  used  longer  by  the  parliament  than  he  him- 
self desii-ed,)  shall  be  laid  here  without  circumlocutions 
at  his  own  door.  That  they  who  from  the  first  begin- 
ning, or  but  now  of  late,  by  what  unbappiness  I  know 
not,  are  so  much  affatuated,  not  with  his  person  only, 
but  with  his  palpable  faults,  and  doat  upon  his  deform- 
ities, may  have  none  to  blame  but  their  own  folly,  if 
they  live  and  die  in  such  a  strooken  blindness,  as  next 
to  that  of  Sodom  hath  not  happened  to  any  sort  of  men 
more  gross,  or  more  misleading.  Yet  neither  let  his 
enemies  expect  to  find  recorded  here  all  that  hath  been 
whispered  in  the  court,  or  alleged  openly,  of  the  king's 
bad  actions ;  it  being  the  proper  scope  of  this  work  in 
hand,  not  to  rip  up  and  relate  the  misdoings  of  his 
wliole  life,  but  to  answer  only  and  refute  the  missay- 
incTs  of  his  book. 
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First,  then,  that  some  men  (whether  this  were  by  him 
intended,  or  by  his  Jnends)  have  by  policy  accomplished 
after  death  that  revenge  upon  their  enemies,  which  in 
life  they  were  not  able,  hath  been  oft  related.  And 
among  other  examples  we  find,  that  the  last  will  of 
Caesar  being  read  to  the  people,  and  what  bounteous 
legacies  he  had  bequeatiied  them,  wrought  more  in 
that  vulgar  audience  to  the  avenging  of  his  death,  than 
all  the  art  he  could  ever  use  to  win  their  favour  in  liis 
lifetime.  And  how  much  their  intent,  who  published 
these  overlate  apologies  and  meditations  of  the  dead 
king,  drives  to  the  same  end  of  stirring  up  the  people 
to  bring  him  that  honour,  liiat  affection,  and  by  con- 
sequence that  revenge  to  his  dead  corpse,  whicli  he 
himself  living  could  never  gain  to  his  peison,  it  appears 
both  by  the  conceited  portraiture  before  his  book, 
drawn  out  to  the  full  measure  of  a  masking  scene,  and 
set  there  to  catch  fools  and  silly  gazers;  and  by  those 
Latin  words  after  the  end,  Vota  dabunt  quae  bella  ne- 
garunt;  intimating,  that  what  he  could  not  compass 
by  war,  he  should  achieve  by  his  meditations  :  for  in 
words  which  admit  of  various  sense,  the  liberty  is  ours, 
to  choose  that  interpretation,  which  may  best  mind  us 
of  what  our  restless  enemies  endeavour,  and  what  we 
are  timely  to  prevent.  And  here  may  be  well  observed 
the  loose  and  negligent  curiosity  of  those,  who  took 
upon  them  to  adorn  the  setting  out  of  this  book ;  for 
though  the  picture  set  in  front  would  martyr  him  and 
saint  him  to  befool  the  people,  yet  the  Latin  motto  in 
the  end,  which  they  understand  not,  leaves  him,  as  it 
were,  a  politic  contriver  to  bring  about  that  interest, 
by  fair  and  plausible  words,  which  the  force  of  arms 
denied  him.  But  quaint  emblems  and  devices,  begged 
from  the  old  pageantry  of  some  twelfthnight's  enter- 
tainment at  Whitehall,  will  do  but  ill  to  make  a  saint 
or  martyr :  and  if  the  people  resolve  to  take  him  sainted 
at  the  rate  of  such  a  canonizing,  I  shall  suspect  their 
calendar  more  than  the  Gresforian.  In  one  ti)insr  I 
must  commend  his  openness,  who  gave  the  title  to  this 
book,  EiKojv  hamXiK)),  that  is  to  say.  The  King's  Image; 
and  by  the  shrine  he  dresses  out  for  him,  certainly 
would  have  the  people  come  and  worship  him.  For 
which  reason  this  answer  also  is  entitled,  Iconoclastes. 
the  famous  surname  of  many  Greek  emperors,  who  in 
their  zeal  to  the  command  of  God,  after  long  tradition 
of  idolatry  in  the  church,  took  courage  and  broke  all 
superstitious  images  to  pieces.  But  the  people,  exor- 
bitant and  excessive  in  all  their  motions,  are  prone  oft- 
times  not  to  a  religious  only,  but  to  a  civil  kind  of 
idolatry,  in  idolizing  their  kings  :  though  never  more 
mistaken  in  the  object  of  their  worship  ;  heretofore 
being  wont  to  repute  for  saints  those  faithful  and  cou- 
rageous barons,  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  field,  making- 
glorious  war  against  tyrants  for  the  common  liberty ; 
as  Simon  de  Momfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  against  Henry 
the  Illd  ;  Thomas  Plantagenet,  earl  of  l^ancaster, 
against  Edward  the  lid.  But  now,  with  a  besotted 
and  degenerate  baseness  of  spirit,  except  some  few 
who  yet  retain  in  them  the  old  English  fortitude  and 
love  of  freedom,  and  have  testified  it  by  their  matchless 
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deeds,  the  rest,  imbastardized  from  the  ancient  noble- 
ness of  their  ancestors,  are  ready  to  fall  flat  and  give 
adoration  to  the  image  and  memory  of  this  man,  who 
hath  offered  at  more  cunning  fetches  to  undermine  our 
liberties,  and  put  tyranny  into  an  art,  than  any  British 
king  before  him  :  which  low  dejection  and  debasement 
of  mind  in  the  people,  I  must  confess,  I  cannot  will- 
ingly ascribe  to  the  natural  disposition  of  an  English- 
man, but  rather  to  two  other  causes ;  first,  to  the  pre- 
lates and  their  fellow-teachers,  though  of  another  name 
and  sect,*  whose  pulpit-stuff,  both  first  and  last,  hath 
been  the  doctrine  and  perpetual  infusion  of  servility 
and  wretchedness  to  all  their  hearers,  and  whose  lives 
the  type  of  worldliness  and  hypocrisy,  without  the  least 
true  pattern  of  virtue,  righteousness,  or  self-denial  in 
their  whole  practice.  I  attribute  it  next  to  the  factious 
inclination  of  most  men  divided  from  the  public  by 
several  ends  and  humours  of  their  own.  At  first  no 
man  less  beloved,  no  man  more  generally  condenined, 
than  was  the  king ;  from  the  time  that  it  became  his 
custom  to  break  parliaments  at  home,  and  either  wil- 
fully or  weakly  to  betray  protestants  abroad,  to  the 
beginning  of  these  combustions.  All  men  inveighed 
against  him ;  all  men,  except  court-vassals,  opposed 
him  and  his  tyrannical  proceedings;  the  cry  was  uni- 
versal ;  and  this  full  parliament  was  at  first  unanimous 
in  their  dislike  and  protestation  against  his  evil  govern- 
ment. But  when  they,  who  sought  themselves  and 
not  the  public,  began  to  doubt,  that  all  of  them  could 
not  by  one  and  the  same  way  attain  to  their  ambitious 
purposes,  then  was  the  king,  or  his  name  at  least,  as  a 
fit  property  first  made  use  of,  his  doings  made  the  best 
of,  and  by  degrees  justified ;  which  begot  him  such  a 
party,  as,  after  many  wiles  and  strugglings  with  his 
inward  fears,  emboldened  him  at  length  to  set  up  his 
standard  against  the  parliament :  whenas  before  that 
time,  all  his  adherents,  consisting  most  of  dissolute 
swordsmen  and  suburb-roysters,  hardly  amounted  to 
the  making  up  of  one  ragged  regiment  strong'  enough 
to  assault  the  unarmed  house  of  commons.  After 
which  attempt,  seconded  by  a  tedious  and  bloody  war 
on  his  subjects,  wherein  he  hath  so  far  exceeded  those 
his  arbitrary  violences  in  time  of  peace,  they  who  be- 
fore hated  him  for  his  high  misgovernment,  nay  fought 
against  him  with  displayed  banners  in  tlie  field,  now 
applaud  him  and  extol  him  for  the  wisest  and  most 
religious  prince  that  lived.  By  so  strange  a  method 
amongst  the  mad  multitude  is  a  sudden  reputation  won, 
of  wisdom  by  wilfulness  and  subtle  shifts,  of  goodness 
by  multiplying  evil,  of  piety  by  endeavouring  to  root 
out  true  religion. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  chief  of  his  adherents  never 
loved  him,  never  honoured  either  him  or  his  cause,  but 
as  they  took  him  to  set  a  face  upon  their  own  malignant 
designs,  nor  bemoan  his  loss  at  all,  but  the  loss  of  their 
own  aspiring  hopes  :  like  those  captive  women,  whom 
the  poet  notes  in  his  Iliad,  to  have  bewailed  the  death 
of  Patrodus  in  outward  show,  but  indeed  their  own 
condition. 

FFarpoicXov  ■rr(>0(paaiv,  a^oiv  5'  avrCJv  xifii  tKaTti. 
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And  it  needs  must  be  ridiculous  to  any  judgment 
uuenthralled,  that  they,  who  in  other  matters  cx])ress 
so  little  (ear  either  of  God  or  man,  should  in  tliis  one 
particular  outstrip  all  precisianism  witii  tlicir  scruples 
and  cases,  and  fill  men's  eai-s  continually  with  the  noise 
of  their  conscientious  lo^'alty  and  alle<jiance  to  the 
king',  rebels  in  the  mean  while  to  God  in  all  their  ac- 
tions besides :    much  less  that  they,  whose  professed 
loyalty  and  allcf^iance  led  them  to  direct  arms  against 
the  king-'s  ])crson,  and  thought  him  nothing  violnted 
by  the  sword  of  hostility  drawn  by  them  against  him, 
should  now  in  earnest  think  him  violated  by  the  un- 
sparing- sword  of  justice,  which  undoubtedly  so  much 
the  less  in  vain  she  bears  among-  men,  by  how  much 
greater   and    in   highest  place    tlie   offender.        Else 
justice,  whether  moral  or  political,  were  not  justice,  but 
a  false  counterfeit  of  tliat  impartial  and  godlike  vir- 
tue.    The  only  grief  is,  that  the  head  was  not  strook 
off  to  the  best  advantage  and  commodity  of  them  tliat 
held  it  by  the  hair :  *  an  ingrateful  and  perverse  gene- 
ration, who  having  first  crfed  to  God  to  be  delivered 
from  their  king,  now  murmur  against  God  that  lieard 
their  prayers,  and  cry  as  loud  for  their  king  against 
Jttose  that  delivered  them.     But  as  to  the  author  of 
these  soliloquies,  whether  it  were  undoubtedly  the  late 
king,  as  is  vulgarly  believed,  or  any  secret  coadjutor, 
and  some  stick  not  to  name  him ;  it  can  add  nothing, 
nor  shall  take  from  the  weight,  if  any  be,  of  reason 
which  he  brings.     But  allegations,  not  reasons,  are 
the  main  contents  of  this  book,  and  need  no  more  than 
other  contrary  allegations  to  lay  the  question  before  all 
men  in  an  even  balance;  though  it  were  supposed, 
tliat  the  testimony  of  one  man,  in  his  own  cause  affirm- 
ing, could  be  of  any  moment  to  bring  in  doubt  the  au- 
thority of  a  parliament  denying.      But  if  these  his 
fairspoken  words  shall  be  here  fairly  confronted  and 
laid  parallel  to  his  own  far  differing  deeds,  manifest 
and  visible  to  the  whole  nation,  then  surely  we  may 
look  on  them  who  notwithstanding  shall  persist  to  give 
to  bare  words  more  credit  tlian  to  open  deeds,  as  men 
whose  judgment  was  not  rationally  evinced  and  per- 
suaded, but  fatally  stupified  and  bewitched  into  such 
a  blind  and  obstinate  belief:  for  whose  cure  it  may  be 
doubted,  not   whether  any  charm,  though  never   so 
wisely  murmured,  but  whether  any  prayer  can  be  avail- 
able.    This  however  would  be  remembered  and  well 
noted,  that  while  the  king,  instead  of  that  repentance 
which  was  in  reason  and  in  conscience  to  be  expected 
from  him,  without  which  we  could  not  lawfully  read- 
mit him,  persists  here  to  maintain  and  justify  the  most 
apparent  of  his  evil  doings,  and  washes  over  with  a 
court-fucus  the  worst  and  foulestof  his  actions,  disables 
and  uncreates  the  parliament  itself,  with  all  our  laws 
and  native  liberties  that  ask  not  his  leave,  dishonours 
and  attaints  all  protestaut  chnrclies  not  prelatical,  and 
what  they  piously  reformed,  w  ith  the  slander  of  rebel- 
lion, sacrilege,  "iind  hypocrisy ;  they,  who  seemed  of 
late  to  stand  up  hottest  for  the  covenant,  can  now  sit 
mute  and  much  pleased  to  hear  all  these  opprobrious 
things  uttered  against  their  faith,  their  fi-eedom,  and 

*  The  author  adds  in  the  first  edition,  which  observation,  though  made 


themselves  in  their  own  doings  made  traitois  to  boot : 
the  divines,  also,  their  wizards,  can  be  so  brazen  as  to 
cry  Hosanna  to  this  his  book,  which  cries  louder  against 
them  for  no  disciples  of  Christ,  but  of  Iscariot;  and  to 
seem  now  convinced  with  these  withered  arguments 
and  reasons  here,  the  same  which  in  some  other  writ- 
ings of  that  party,  and  in  his  own  former  declarations 
and  expresses,  they  have  so  often  heretofore  endea- 
voured to  confute  and  to  explode  ;  none  appearing  all 
this  while  to  vindicate  church  or  state  from  these  ca- 
lunniies  and  reproaches  but  a  small  handful  of  men, 
whom  they  defame  and  spit  at  with  all  the  odious 
names  of  schism  and  sectarism.  I  never  knew  that 
time  in  England,  when  men  of  truest  religion  were 
not  counted  sectaries:  but  wisdom  now,  valour,  jus- 
tice, constancy,  prudence  united  and  imbodied  to  defend 
religion  and  our  liberties,  both  by  word  and  deed, 
against  tyranny,  is  counted  schism  and  faction.  Thus 
in  a  gracelessag*'  things  of  lii<^h  est. praise  and  imitation 
under  a  right  name,  to  make  them  infamous  and  hateful 
to  the  people,  are  miscalled.  Certainly,  if  ignorance 
and  perverseness  will  needs  be  national  and  universal, 
then  they  who  adhere  to  wisdom  and  to  truth,  are  not 
therefore  to  be  blamed,  for  being  so  few  as  to  seem  a 
sect  or  faction.  But  in  my  opinion  it  goes  not  ill  with 
that  people  where  these  virtues  grow  so  numerous  and 
well  joined  together,  as  to  resist  and  make  head  against 
the  rage  and  torrent  of  that  boisterous  folly  and  super- 
stition, that  possesses  and  hurries  on  the  vulgar  sort. 
This  therefore  we  may  conclude  to  be  a  high  honout 
done  us  from  God,  and  a  special  mark  of  his  favour, 
whom  he  hath  selected  as  the  sole  remainder,  after  all 
these  changes  and  commotions,  to  stand  upright  and 
stedfast  in  his  cause ;  dignified  with  the  defence  of 
truth  and  public  liberty  ;  while  others,  who  aspired  to 
be  the  top  of  zealots,  and  had  almost  brought  religion 
to  a  kind  of  trading  monopoly,  have  not  only  by  their 
late  silence  and  neutrality  belied  their  profession,  but 
foundered  themselves  and  their  consciences,  to  comply 
with  enemies  in  that  wicked  cause  and  interest,  which 
they  have  too  often  cursed  in  others,  to  prosper  now  in 
the  same  themselves. 


I.  Upon  the  Jiing's  calling  this  last  parliament. 

That  which  the  king  lays  down  here  as  his  first 
foundation,  and  as  it  were  the  head  stone  of  his  whole 
structure,  that  "  he  called  this  last  parliament,  not 
more  by  others'  advice,  and  the  necessity  of  his  affairs, 
than  by  his  own  choice  and  inclination  ;"  is  to  all 
knowing  men  so  apparently  not  true,  that  a  more  un- 
lucky and  inauspicious  sentence,  and  more  betokening 
the  downfal  of  his  whole  fabric,  hardly  could  have 
come  into  his  mind.  For  who  knows  iiot,  that  the  incli- 
nation of  aj)riuce  is  best  known  either  by  Those"  next 
ahout  him,  and  most  in  favour  w^IlJi™!.?!.  bj  the 
current  of  his  own  actions  ?  Those  nearest  to  this  king, 
arid  most  liis  favourites,  were  courtiers  and  j^lates ; 
men  whose  chief  study  was  to  finoout  which  way  the 

by  a  common  tneiio',  may  (or  the  trutli  of  it  hereafter  become  a  proverb. 
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king  inclined,  and  to  imitate  him  exactly  :  how  these 
men  stood  affected  to  parliaments  cannot  be  forg'otten. 
No  man  but  may  remember,  it  was  their  continual  ex- 
ercise to  dispute  and  preach  against  them;  and  in  their 
common  discourse  uotIinrg~wi^'S~Tiiore  frequent,  than 
that  "  they  hoped  the  king  should  now  have  no  need  of 
parliaments  any  more."  And  this  was  but  the  copy, 
which  his  parasites  bad  industriously  taken  from  his 
own  words  and  actions,  _who  never  called  a  parliament 
but  to  supply  his  necessities;  and  naving  supplied 
those,j^^uddenly^ and jg^nominiously  dissolved  it,  with- 
out redressing  any  one  grievance  of  thej)eople  :  some- 
times choosing  ratiier  to  miss  of  his  subsidies,  or  to 
raise  them  by  illegal  courses,  than  that  the  people 
should  not  still  miss  of  their  hopes  to  be  relieved  by 
parliaments. 

The  first  he  broke  off  at  his  coming  to  the  crown,  for 
no  other  cause  than  to  protect  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
against  them  who  had  accused  him,  besides  other 
heinous  crimes,  of  no  less  than  poisoning  the  deceased 
king  his  father;  concerning  which  matter  tlie  declara- 
tion of  No  more  addresses  hath  sufficiently  informed 
us.  And  still  the  latter  breaking  was  with  more  affront 
and  indignity  put  upon  the  house  and  her  wortiiiest 
members,  than  the  former.  Insomuch  that  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  reign,  in  a  proclamation  he  seems  offended 
at  tlie  voiy  i-uiDinir  of  a  jiarliaivient  divulged  among 
the  people  ;  as  if  he  had  taken  it  for  a  kind  of  slander, 
that  men  siiould  think  him  that  way  exorable,  much 
less  inclined  :  and  forbids  it  as  a  presumption,  to  pre- 
scribe him  any  time  for  parliaments;  that  is  to  say, 
either  by  persuasion  or  petition,  or  so  much  as  the  re- 
porting of  such  a  rumour :  fi)r  other  manner  of  pre- 
scribing was  at  that  time  not  suspected.  By  which 
fierce  edict,  the  people,  forbidden  to  complain,  as  well 
as  forced  to  suffer,  began  from  thenceforth  to  despair 
of  parliaments.  ^Vhereupon  such  illegal  actions,  and 
especially  to  get  vast  sums  of  money,  were  put  in  prac- 
tice by  the  king  and  his  new  officers,  as  monopolies, 
compulsive  knighthoods,  coat,  conduct,  and  ship-money, 
the  seizing  not  of  one  Naboth's  vineyard,  but  of  whole 
inheritances,  under  the  ])retence  of  forest  or  crown- 
lands  ;  corruption  and  bribery  compounded  for,  with 
impunities  granted  for  the  future,  as  gave  evident 
proof,  that  thejking  never  meant,  nor  could  it  stand 
withjiifi  ..xeason.  of  hjs  affairs,  ever  to  recall  parlia- 
ments :  having  brought  by  these  irregular  courses  the 
people's  interest  and  his  own  to  so  direct  an  opposition, 
^JbaLhejnight  fqre&ce_.J?lainly,  if  nothing  but  a  parlia- 
ment could  save  tbcpeople^  it  inus^Jiecessarily  be  his 
agoing. 

Till  eight  or  nine  years  after,  proceeding  with  a  high 
hand  in  these  enormities,  and  having  the  second  time 
levied  an  injurious  war  against  his  native  country 
Scotland;  and  finding  all  those  other  shifts  of  raising 
money,  which  bore  out  his  first  expedition,  now  to  fail 
him,  not  "  of  bis  own  clioice  and  inclination,"  as  any 
child  may  see,  but  urged  by  strong  necessities,  and  the 
■very  pangs  of  state,  which  his  ow^  violent  proceedings 
had  brouqht  him  to,  he  calls  a  par^amcnt;  first  in  Ire- 
land, which  only  was  to  give  him  ibur  subsidies  and  sO 


to  expire ;  then  in  England,  where  his  first  demand  was 
but  twelve  subsidies  to  maintain  a  Scots  war,  con- 
demned and  abominated  by  the  whole  kingdom  :  pro- 
mising their  grievances  should  be  considered  after- 
wards. Which  when  the  parliament,  who  judged  that 
war  itself  one  of  their  main  grievances,  made  no  haste 
to  grant,  not  enduring  the  delay  of  his  impatient  will, 
or  else  fearing  the  conditions  of  their  grant,  he  breaks 
off  the  whole  session,  and  dismisses  them  and  their 
grievances  with  scorn  and  frustration".' ''""' 

Much  less  tlieref()re  (lid  he  call  this  last  pai'liament 
by  his  own  choice  and  inclination  ;  but  having  first 
tried  in  vain  all  undue  ways  to  procure  money,  his 
army  of  their  own  accord  being  beaten  in  the  north, 
the  lords  petitioning,  and  the  general  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple almost  hissing  him  and  his  ill  acted  regality  off  the 
stage,  compelled  at  length  both  by  his  wants  and  by 
his  fears,  upon  mere  extremity  he  summoned  this  last 
parliament.  And  how  is  it  possible,  that  he  should 
willingly  incline  to  parliaments,  who  never  was  per- 
ceived to  call  them  but  for  the  greedy.Iiiope  of  a  whole 
national  bribe,  his  subsidies;  and  never  Ipved,  never 
fulfilled,  never  promoted  the  true  end  of  parliaments, 
the  redress  of  grievances ;  but  still  put  them  off,  and 
prolonged  them,  whether  gratified  or  not  gratified  ; 
and  was  indeed  the  author  of  all  those  g-rievances?  To 
say  therefore,  that  he  called  this  parliament  of  his  own 
choice  and  inclination,  argues  how  little  truth  we  can 
expect  from  the  sequel  of  this  book,  which  ventures  in 
the  very  first  period  to  affront  more  than  one  nation 
with  an  untruth  so  remarkable ;  and  presumes  a  more 
implicit  faith  in  the  people  of  England,  than  the  pope 
ever  commanded  from  the  Romish  laity ;  or  else  a  na- 
tural sottishness  fit  to  be  abused  and  ridden  :  while  in 
the  judgment  of  wise  men,  by  laying  the  foundation  of 
his  defence  on  the  avouchment  of  that  which  is  so 
manifestly  untrue,  he  hath  given  a  worse  soil  to  his 
own  cause,  than  when  his  whole  forces  were  at  any 
time  overthrown.  They  therefore,  who  think  such 
great  service  done  to  the  king's  affairs  in  publishing 
this  book,  will  find  themselves  in  the  end  mistaken  ;  if 
sense  and  right  mind,  or  but  any  mediocrity  of  know- 
ledge and  remembrance,  hath  not  quite  forsaken  men. 

But  to  prove  his  inclination  to  parliaments,  he  affirms 
here,  "  to  have  always  thought  the  right  way  of  them 
most  safe  for  his  crown,  and  best  pleasing  to  his  peo- 
ple." What  he  thouglit,  we  know  not,  but  that  he  ever 
took  the  contrary  way,  we  saw  ;  and  from  his  own  ac- 
tions we  felt  long  ago  what  he  thought  of  parliaments 
or  of  pleasing  his  people:  a  surer  evidence  than  what 
we  hear  now  too  late  in  words. 

He  alleges,  that  *'  the  cause  of  forbearing  to  convene 
parliaments  was  the  sparks,  which  some  men's  distem- 
pers there  studied  to  kindle."  They  were  indeed  not 
tempered  to  his  temper;  for  it  neither  was  the  law, 
nor  the  rule,  by  which  all  other  tempers  were  to  be 
tried;  but  they  were  esteemed  and  chosen  for  the  fit- 
test men,  in  their  several  counties,  to  allay  and  quench 
those  distempers,  which  his  own  inordinate  doings 
had  infiamed.  And  if  that  were  his  refusing  to  con- 
vene, till  those  men  had  been  qualified  to  his  tem])cr, 
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that  is  to  say,  liis  will,  wc  may  easily  conjecture  wliat 
hope  tliere  was  of  jiarliuincnts,  liad  not  fear  and  his 
insatiate  poverty,  ia  the  midst  of  liis  excessive  wealth, 
constrained  him. 

"  He  hoped  by  his  freedom  and  their  moderation  to 
prevent  misunderstandin<j^s."  And  wherefore  not  by 
their  freedom  and  his  moderation  ?  But  freedom  lie 
thoug-ht  too  lii<>h  a  word  for  tbcni,  and  moderation  too 
mean  a  word  for  liimself :  this  was  not  the  way  to  pre- 
vent misunderstanding's.  He  still  "  feared  passion  and 
prejudice  in  otiicr  men ;"  not  in  himself:  "and  doubted 
not  by  the  weiffht  of  his"  own  "  reason,  to  counterpoise 
any  faction ;"  it  being  so  easy  for  him,  andjo  freq uent, 
Jo  call  his  obstinacy'  reason,  and  other  men's  reason, 
/action^  We  in  the  mean  while  must  believe  that  wis- 
dom and  all  reason  came  to  him  by  title  with  his  crown ; 
passion,  prejudice,  and  faction  came  to  others  by  Iteing 
subjects. 

"  He  was  sorr}'  to  hear,  witii  what  popular  heat 
elections  were  carried  in  many  places."  Sorry  rather, 
that  court-letters  and  intimations  prevailed  no  more, 
to  divert  or  to  deter  the  people  from  their  free  election 
of  those  men,  wliom  they  thought  best  affected  to  reli- 
gion and  their  country's  liberty,  both  at  that  time  in 
danger  to  be  lost.  And  such  men  they  were,  as  by 
the  kingdom  were  sent  to  advise  him,  not  sent  to  be 
cavilled  at,  because  elected,  or  to  be  entertained  by 
him  with  an  undervalue  and  misprision  of  their  temper, 
judgment,  or  afli'ection.  In  vain  was  a  parliament 
thought  fittest  by  the  known  laws  of  our  nation,  to 
advise  and  regulate  unruly  kings,  if  they,  instead  of 
hearkening  to  advice,  should  be  permitted  to  turn  it  off, 
and  refuse  it  by  vilifying  and  traducing-  their  advisers, 
or  by  accusing  of  a  popular  heat  those  that  lawfully 
elected  them. 

"  His  own  and  his  children's  interest  obliged  him  to 
seek,  and  to  preserve  the  love  and  welfare  of  his  sub- 
jects." Who  doubts  it?  But  the  same  interest,  com- 
mon to  all  kings,  was  never  yet  available  to  make  them 
all  seek  that,  which  was  indeed  best  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity.  All  men  by  their  own  and  their  chil- 
dren's interest  are  obliged  to  honesty  and  justice:  but 
ho.\i.liltle  that  consideration  works  in  private  men,  how 
much  less  in  kings,  their  deeds  declare  best. 
'  "  He  intended  to  oblige  both  friends  and  enemies, 
and  to  exceed  their  desires,  did  they  but  pretend  to 
any  modest  and  sober  sense ;"  mistaking  the  whole 
business  of  a  parliament ;  which  met  not  to  receive 
from  him  obligations,  but  justice;  nor  he  to  expect 
from  tiiem  their  modesty,  but  their  grave  advice,  uttered 
with  freedom  in  the  ])ublic  cause.  His  talk  of  modesty 
in  their  desires  of  the  common  welfare  argues  him  not 
much  to  have  understood  what  he  had  to  grant,  who 
misconceived  so  much  the  nature  of  what  they  had  to 
desire.  And  for  "  sober  sense,"  the  expression  was  too 
mean,  and  recoils  with  as  much  dishonour  upon  him- 
self, to  be  a  king  where  sober  sense  could  possibly  be 
so  wanting  in  a  parliament. 

"  The  odium  and  offences,  which  some  men's  rigour, 
or  remissness  in  church  and  state,  had  contracted  upon 
his  government,  he  resolved   to  have   expiated  with 


better  laws  and  regulations."     And  yet  the  worst  of 
misdemeanors  committed  by  the  worst  of  all  his  fa- 
vourites in  the  hciglit  of  tlicir  dominion,  whether  acts 
of  rigour  or  remissness,  ho  hath  liom  time  to  time  con- 
tinued, owned,  and  taken  upon  himself  by  public  de- 
clarations, as  often  as  the  clergy,  or  any  other  of  his 
instruments,  felt   themselves   overburdened  with   the 
people's  hatred.     And  who  knows  not  the  superstitious 
rigour  of  his  Sunday's  chapel,  and  the  licentious  remiss- 
ness of  his  Sunday's  theatre ;  accompanied  with  that 
reverend  statute  for  dominical  jigs  and  mayjjoles,  pub- 
lished in  his  own  name,  and  derived  from  the  example 
of  his  father  James?  Which  testifies  all  that  rigour  in 
superstition,  all  that  remissness  in  religion,  to  have 
issued  out  originally  from  his  own  house,  and  from  his 
own  authority.     Much  rather  then  may  those  general 
miscaiTiages  in  state,  his  proper  sphere,  be  imputed  to 
no  other  person  chiefly  than  to  himself.    And  which  of 
all  those  oppressive  acts  or  impositions  did  he  ever  dis- 
claim or  disavow,  till  the  fatal  awe  of  this  parliament 
hung  ominously  over  him  ?  Yet  here  he  smoothly  seeks 
to  wipe  off  all  the  envy  of  his  evil  government  upon 
his  substitutes  and  under-officers;  and  promises,  though 
much  too  late,  what  wonders  he  purposed  to  have  done 
in  the  reforming:  of  religion :  a  work  wherein  all  his 
undertakings  heretofore  declared  him  to  have  had  little 
or  no  judgment:   neither  could  his  breeding,  or  his 
course  of  life,  acquaint  him  with  a  thing  so  spiritual. 
Whicli  may  well  assure  us  what  kind  of  reformation 
we  could  ex])ect  from  him  ;  either  some  politic  form  of 
an  imposed  religion,  or  else  perpetual  vexation  and 
persecution  to  .all  those  that  complied  not  with  such  a 
form.     Tlie  like  amendment  he  promises  in  state ;  not 
a  step  further  "  than  his  reason  and   conscience  told 
him  was  fit  to  be  desired;"  wishing  "  he  had  kept 
within  those  bounds,  and  not  suffered  his  own  judg- 
ment to  have  been  overborne  in  some  things,"  of  which 
things  one  was  the  earl  of  Strafford's  execution.     And 
wliat  signifies  all  this,  but  that  still  his  resolution  w,as 
the  same,  to  set  up  an  arbitrary  government  of  his  own,  | 
and  that  all  Britain  was  to  be  tied  and  chained  ta.the  ; 
conscience,  judgment,  and  reasQii.of  oJie  mau;  as  if/ 
those'  giftsjiad^been  only  his  peculiar  and  prerogative; 
entailed^  upon   him  with    his  fortune    to  be  a^  king? 
Whenasdoubtiess  no  man  so  obstinate,  or  so  much  a 
tyrant,  but  professes  to  be  guided  by  that  which  he 
calls  his  reason  and  his  judgment,  though  never  so  cor- 
rupted ;  and  pretends  also  his  conscience.  In  the  mean 
while,  for  any  parliament  or  the  w  hole  nation  to  have 
either  reason,  judgment,  or  conscience,  by  tiiis  rule  was 
altogether  in  vain,  if  it  thwarted  the  king's  will ;  which 
was  easy  for  him  to  call  by  any  other  plausible  name. 
He  himself  hath  many  times  acknowledged,  to  have 
no  right  over  us  but  by  law  ;  and  by  the  same  law  to 
govern  us :  iutJaw  iii  a  free  nation  hath  been  ever 
public   reason,  the  enacted   reason_of_a_parliament ; 
wTiich  Ke  denying  to  enact,  denies  to  govern  us- by  that 
whichoughT  to  be  our  law  ;  interposing  his  05iJi.4)ri- 
vate  reason,  which  to  us  is  no  law.     And  thus  we  find 
these  iair  and  spacious  promises,  made  upon  the  expe- 
rience of  many  hard  sufferings,  and  his  most  mortified 
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retirements,  being'  tlioroug-hly  sifted  to  contain  notliing- 
in  them  much  different  from  liis  former  practices,  so 
cross,  and  so  reverse  to  all  his  parliaments,  and  both 
the  nations  of  this  island.  What  fruits  they  could  in 
likelihood  have  produced  in  his  restoremcnt,  is  obvious 
to  any  prudent  foresight. 

And  tliis  is  the  substance  of  his  first  section,  till  we 
come  to  tlie  devout  of  it,  modelled  into  the  form  of  a 
private  psalter.  Which  they  who  so  much  admire, 
eitlier  for  the  matter  or  the  manner,  may  as  well  admire 
the  archbishop's  late  breviary,  and  many  other  as  good 
manuals  and  handmaids  of  Devotion,  the  lip-work  of 
every  prelatical  liturgist,  clapped  together  and  quilted 
out  of  Scripture  plirase,  with  as  much  ease,  and  as  little 
need  of  Christian  diligence  or  judgment,  as  belongs  to 
the  compiling  of  any  ordinary  and  saleable  piece  of 
English  divinity,  that  the  shops  value.  But  he  who 
from  such  a  kind  of  psalmistry,  or  any  other  verbal  de- 
votion, without  the  pledge  and  earnest  of  suitable  deeds, 
can  be  persuaded  of  a  zeal  and  true  righteousness  in  the 
person,  hath  much  yet  to  learn ;  aiid-J^najv&jiot  that  the 
deegestjjolicj  of  a  tyrant  hath  ljeen_eyex,to.. counterfeit 
religious.  And  Aristotle  in  his  Politics  hatl>  mentioned 
that  special  craft  among  twelve  other  tyrannical  so- 
phisms. Neither  want  we  examples  :  Andronicus  Cum- 
menus  the  Byzantine  emperor,  though  a  most  cruel 
tyrant,  is  reported  by  Nicetas,  to  have  been  a  constant 
reader  of  Saint  Paul's  epistles ;  and  by  continual  study 
had  so  incorporated  the  phrase  and  style  of  that  tran- 
scendent apostle  into  all  his  familiar  letters,  that  the 
imitation  seemed  to  vie  with  the  original.  Yet  this 
availed  not  to  deceive  the  people  of  that  empire,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  saint's  vizard,  tore  hiinjy  jneces 
for  his  tyraiinj.  From  stories  of  this  nature  both 
ancient  and  modern  which  abound,  the  poets  also,  and 
some  English,  have  been  in  this  point  so  mindful  of 
decorum,  as  to  put  never  more  pious  words  in  the 
mouth  of  any  person,  than  of  a  tyrant.  I  shall  not  in- 
stance an  abstruse  author,  wherein  the  king  might  b:^ 
less  conversant,  but  one  whom  wc  well  know  was  the 
closet  companion  of  these  his  solitudes,  William  Shaks- 
peare ;  who  introduces  the  person  of  Richard  the  third, 
speaking  in  as  high  a  strain  of  piety  and  mortification 
as  is  uttered  in  any  passage  of  this  book,  and  some- 
times to  the  same  sense  and  purpose  with  some  words 
in  this  place;  "I  intended,"  saith  he,  "  not  only  to 
oblige  my  friends,  but  my  enemies."  The  like  saith 
Richard,  Act  II.  Scene  1. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive. 
With  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds. 
More  than  the  infant  that  is  born  to  night ; 
I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility." 

Other  stuff  of  this  sort  may  be  read  throughout  the 
whole  tragedy,  wherein  the  poet  used  not  mucli  licence 
in  departing  from  the  truth  of  history,  which  delivers 
him  a  deep  dissembler,  not  of  his  affections  only,  bu' 
of  religion. 

In  praying  therefore,  and  in  the  outward  work  of 
devotion,  this  king  wc  see  hath  not  at  all  exceeded  the 

*  The  second  edition  for  woman,  lias  liclion. 


worst  of  kings  before  him.  But  herein  the  worst  of 
kings,  professing  Christianism,  have  by  far  exceeded 
him.  They,  for  aught  we  know,  have  still  prayed 
their  own,  or  at  least  borrowed  from  fit  authors.  But 
this  king,  not  content  with  that  which,  although  in  a 
thing  holy,  is  no  holy  theft,  to  attribute  to  liis  own 
making  otiier  men's  whole  j)rayors,  bat!i  as  it  were 
unhallowed  and  unchristcncil  tlic  ycvy  duty  of  ])rayer 
itself,  by  borrowing  to  a  christian  use  prayers  offered 
to  a  heathen  g-od.  Who  would  have  imagined  so  little 
fear  in  him  of  tiie  true  all-seeing  Deity,  so  little  rever- 
ence of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  office  is  to  dictate  and 
present  our  christian  prayers,  so  little  care  of  truth  in 
his  last  words,  or  honour  to  himself,  or  to  his  friends, 
or  sense  of  his  afflictions,  or  of  that  sad  hour  which  was 
upon  him,  as  immediately  before  his  death  to  pop  into 
the  hand  of  that  grave  bisliop  who  attended  him,  for  a 
special  relique  of  his  saintly  exercises,  a  praj-cr  stolen 
word  for  word  from  the  mouth  of  a  heathen  woman  * 
praying  to  a  heathen  god  ;  and  that  in  no  serious  book, 
but  the  vain  amatorious  poem  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
Arcadia ;  a  book  in  that  kind  full  of  worth  and  wit, 
but  among  religious  thoughts  and  duties  not  worthy  to 
be  named ;  nor  to  be  read  at  any  time  without  good 
caution,  much  less  in  time  of  trouble  and  affliction  to 
be  a  Christian's  prayer-book  ?  They  who  are  j^et  in- 
credulous of  what  I  tell  them  for  a  truth,  that  this  phi- 
lippic prayer  is  no  part  of  the  king's  goods,  may  satisfy 
their  own  eyes  at  leisure,  in  the  3d  book  of  Sir  Philip's 
Arcadia,  p.  248,  comparing  Pamela's  prayer  with  the 
first  prayer  of  his  majesty,  delivered  to  Dr.  Juxton 
immediately  before  his  death,  and  entitled  a  Prayer  in 
time  of  Captivity,  printed  in  all  the  best  editions  of  his 
book.  And  since  there  be  a  crew  of  lurking  railers, 
wiio  in  their  libels,  and  their  fits  of  railing  up  and 
down,  as  I  hear  from  others,  take  it  so  currishly,  that  I 
should  dare  to  tell  abroad  the  secrets  of  their  jE gyp tian 
Apis ;  to  gratify  their  gall  in  some  measure  yet  more, 
which  to  them  will  be  a  kind  of  alms,  (for  it  is  the 
weekly  vomit  of  their  gall  which  to  most  of  them  is  the 
sole  means  of  their  feeding,)  that  they  may  not  starve 
for  me,  I  shall  gorge  them  once  more  with  this  digres- 
sion somewhat  larger  than  before:  nothing  troubled 
or  offended  at  the  working  upward  of  tlieir  sale-venom 
thereupon,  though  it  happen  to  asperse  me  ;  being,  it 
seems,  their  best  livelihood,  and  the  only  use  or  good 
digestion  that  their  sick  and  perishing  minds  can  make 
of  truth  charitably  told  them.  However,  to  tlie  benefit 
of  otliers  much  more  worth  the  gaining,  I  sliall  proceed 
in  my  assertion  ;  that  if  only  but  to  taste  wittingly  of 
meat  or  drink  offered  to  an  idol,  be  in  the  doctrine  of 
St.  Paul  judged  a  polbition,  much  more  must  be  his 
sin,  who  takes  a  prayer  so  dedicated  into  his  mouth, 
aiuT'oTTers  Tffb  Gocf."^  Yet  hardly  it  can  be  thought 
upon  (though  how  sad  a  thing!)  without  some  kind  of 
laughter  at  the  manner  and  solemn  transaction  of  so 
gross  a  cosenage,  that  he,  who  had  trampled  over  us 
so  stately  and  so  tragically,  should  leave  the  world  at 
last  so  ridiculously  in  his  exit,  as  to  bequeath  among 
his  deifying  friends  that  stood  about  him  such  a  pre- 
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cious  piece  of  mockery  to  be  published  by  them,  as 
must  needs  cover  both  his  and  their  heads  with  shame, 
if  they  have  any  left.  Certainly  they  that  will  may 
now  see  at  lengtii  liow  much  they  were  deceived  in 
l)im,  and  were  ever  like  to  be  hereafter,  who  cared  not, 
so  near  the  minute  of  his  death,  to  deceive  his  best  and 
dearest  friends  witli  the  triim])cry  of  such  a  prayer,  not 
more  secretly  than  shamefully  purloined  ;  yet  given 
them  as  the  royal  issue  of  his  own  proper  zeal.  And 
sure  it  was  the  hand  of  God  to  let  them  fall,  and  be 
taken  in  such  a  foolish  trap,  as  hath  exj)osed  them  to 
all  derision  ;  if  for  nothin<^  else,  to  throw  contempt  and 
disgfrace  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  upon  this  his  idolized 
book,  and  the  whole  rosary  of  his  prayers ;  thereby 
testifying  how  little  he  accepted  them  from  those,  who 
thought  no  better  of  the  living  God  than  of  a  buzzard 
idol,  fit  to  be  so  served  and  worshipped  iureversidft, 
with  the  polluted  orts  and  refuse  of  Arcadias  and  ro- 
mances, without  being  able  to  discern  the  affront  rather 
than  the  worship  of  such  an  ethnic  praj'er.  But  leav- 
ing what  might  justly  be  offensive  to  God,  it  was  a 
trespass  also  more  than  usual  against  human  right, 
which  commands,  tiiat  every  author  should  have  the 
property  of  his  own  work  reserved  to  him  after  death, 
as  well  as  living.  Many  princes  have  been  rigorous 
in  laying  taxes  on  their  subjects  by  the  head,  but  of 
any  king  heretofore  that  made  a  levy  upon  their  wit, 
and  seized  it  as  his  own  legitimate,  I  have  not  whom 
beside  to  instance.  True  it  is,  I  looked  rather  to  have 
found  him  gleaning  out  of  books  written  purposely  to 
help  devotion.  And  if  in  likelihood  he  have  borrowed 
much  more  out  of  prayerbooks  than  out  of  pastorals, 
then  are  these  painted  feathers,  that  set  him  off  so  gay 
among  the  people,  to  be  thought  few  or  none  of  them 
his  own.  But  if  from  his  divines  he  have  borrowed 
nothing,  nothing  out  of  all  the  magazine,  and  the 
rheum  of  their  mellifluous  prayers  and  meditations,  let 
them  who  now  mourn  for  him  as  for  Tamuz,thera  who 
howl  in  their  pulpits,  and  by  their  howling  declare 
themselves  right  wolves,  remember  and  consider  in  the 
midst  of  their  hideous  faces,  when  they  do  only  not  cut 
their  flesh  for  him  like  those  rueful  priests  whom  Elijah 
mocked  ;  that  he  wlio  was  once  tlieir  Ahab,  now  their 
Josiah,  though  feigning  outwardly  to  reverence  church- 
men, yet  here  hath  so  extremely  set  at  naught  both 
them  and  their  praying  faculty,  that  being  at  a  loss 
himself  what  to  pray  in  captivity,  he  consulted  neither 
with  the  liturgy-,  nor  with  the  directory,  but  neglecting 
the  huge  fardell  of  all  their  honeycomb  devotions,  went 
directly  where  he  doubted  not  to  find  better  praying 
to  his  mind  with  Pamela,  in  the  Countess's  Arcadia. 
What  greater  argument  of  disgrace  and  ignominy 
could  have  been  thrown  with  cunning  upon  the  whole 
clergy,  than  that  tlie  king,  among  all  his  pricstery,  and 
all  those  numberless  volumes  of  their  theological  dis- 
tillations, not  meeting  with  one  man  or  book  of  that 
coat  that  could  befriend  him  with  a  prayer  in  captivity, 
was  forcedjtjiJMli^Si^r  j^lip  and  his  captive  shepherd- 
ess of  their  heathen  orisons,  to  supply  in  any  fashion 
his  miserable  indigence,  not  of  bread,  but  of  a  single 
prayer  to  God  ?     I  say  therefore  not  of  bread,  for  that 


want  may  befjil  a  good  man,  and  yet  not  make  him 
totally  miserable  :  but  he  who  wants  a  prayer  to  be- 
seech God  in  his  necessity,  it  is  inexpressible  liow  poor 
he  is ;  far  poorer  within  himself  than  all  his  enemies 
can  make  him.  And  the  unfitness,  the  indecency  of 
that  pitiful  supply  which  he  sought,  expresses  yet  fur- 
ther tl)c  deepness  of  his  j)Overty. 

Thus  much  be  said  in  general  to  his  prayers,  and  in 
special  to  that  Arcadian  prayer  used  in  his  captivity ; 
enough  to  undeceive  us  what  esteem  we  are  to  set  upon 
the  rest. 

For  he  certainly,  whose  mind  could  serve  him  to  seek 
a  christian  prayer  out  of  a  pagan  legend,  and  assume 
it  for  his  own,  might  gather  up  the  rest  God  knows 
from  whence  ;  one  perhaps  out  of  the  French  Astrsea, 
another  out  of  the  Spanish  Diana;  Amadis  and  Palmerin 
could  hardly  scape  him.  Such  a  person  we  may  be 
sure  bad  it  not  in  him  to  make  a  prayer  of  his  own,  or 
at  least  would  excuse  himself  the  pains  and  cost  of  his 
invention  so  long  as  such  sweet  rhapsodies  of  heathenism 
and  knight-errantry  could  yield  him  prayers.  How 
dishonourable  then,  and  how  unworthy  of  a  christian 
king,  were  these  ignoble  shifts  to  seem  holy,  and  to 
get  a  saintship  among  the  ignorant  and  wretched  peo- 
ple ;  to  draw  them  by  this  deception,  worse  than  all 
his  former  injuries,  to  go  a  whoring  after  h'unf  And 
how  unhappy,  how  forsook  of  grace,  and  unbeloved  of 
God  that  people,  who  resolve  to  know  no  more  of  piety 
or  of  goodness,  than  to  account  him  their  chief  saint 
and  martyr,  whose  bankrupt  devotion  came  not  honestly 
by  his  very  prayers  ;  but  having  sharked  them  from 
the  mouth  of  a  heathen  worshipper,  (detestable  to  teach 
him  prayers  !)  sold  them  to  those  that  stood  and  hon- 
oured him  next  to  the  Messiah,  as  his  own  heavenly 
compositions  in  adversity,  for  hopes  no  less  vain  and 
presumptuous  (and  death  at  that  time  so  imminent 
upon  him)  than  by  these  goodly  relics  to  be  held  a  saint 
and  martyr  in  opinion  with  the  cheated  people  ! 

And  thus  far  in  the  whole  chapter  we  have  seen  and 
considered,  and  it  cannot  but  be  clear  to  all  men,  how, 
and  for  what  ends,  what  concernments  and  necessities, 
the  late  king  was  no  way  induced,  but  every  way  con- 
strained, to  call  this  last  parliament ;  yet  here  in  his 
first  prayer  he  trembles  not  to  avouch  as  in  the  ears  of 
God,  "  That  he  did  it  with  an  upright  intention  to  his 
glory,  and  his  people's  good  :"  of  which  dreadful  attes- 
tation, how  sincerely  meant,  God,  to  whom  it  was 
avowed,  can  only  judge;  and  he  hath  judged  already, 
and  hath  written  his  impartial  sentence  in  characters 
legible  to  all  Christendom ;  and  besides  hath  taught  us, 
that  there  be  some,  whom  he  hath  given  over  to  delu- 
sion, whose  very  mind  and  conscience  is  defiled ;  of 
whom  St.  Paul  to  Titus  makes  mention. 


II.  Upon  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  Death. 

This  next  chapter  is  a  penitent  confession  of  the 
king,  and  the  strangest,  if  it  be  well  weighed,  tliat  ever 
was  auricular.     For  he  repents  here  of  giving  his  con- 
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sent,  thougli  most  unwillingly,  to  the  most  seasonable 
and  solemn  piece  of  justice,  that  had  been  done  of 
many  years  in  tlie  laud  :  but  his  sole  conscience  thought 
tbe_coutiary.  And  thus  was  the  welfare,  the  safety, 
and  within  a  little,  the  unanimous  demand  of  three 
populous  nations,  to  have  attended  still  on  the  singular- 
ity of  one  man's  opinionated  conscience  ;  if  men  had 
always  been  so  tame  and  spiritless,  and  had  not  unex- 
pectedly found  the  jgrace  to  understand,  thatj_if  Hs 
cousc]eiicejj'ere_so  narroiji.aaiLp,cculiar  to  itself, it  was 
not  fit  his  ,aiithority  should  be  so  ample  and  universal 
over  others  :  for  certainly  a  private  conscience  sorts 
not  wit^  a  public  callingibut  declares  that  person  rather 
raeanTlbj  nature  for  a  private  fortune.  And  tliis  also 
we  may  take  for  truth,  that  he,  whose  conscience  thinks 
it  sin  to  put  to  death  a  capital  offender,  will  as  oft 
think  it  meritorious  to  kill  a  righteous  person.  But 
let  us  hear  what  the  sin  was,  that  lay  so  sore  upon 
him,  and,  as  one  of  his  prayers  given  to  Dr.  Juxton 
testifies,  to  the  very  day  of  his  death  ;  it  was  his  sign- 
ing the  bill  of  Strafford's  execution  ;  a  man  whom  all 
men  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  impe- 
tuous instruments  -that  the  king  had,  to  advance  any 
violent  or  illegal  design.  He  had  ruled  Ireland,  and 
some  parts  of  England,  in  an  arbitrary  manner ;  had 
endeavoured  to  subvert  fundamental  laws,  to  subvert 
parliaments,  and  to  incense  jhe  king-  jig-airfst.  the.m  ; 
he  had  also  endeavoured  to  make  hostility  between 
England  and  Scotland  :  he  had  counselled  the  king", 
to  call  over  that  Irish  army  of  papists,  which  he  had 
cunningly  raised,  to  reduce  England,  as  appeared  by 
good  testimony  then  present  at  the  consultation  :  for 
which,  and  many  other  crimes  alleged  and  proved 
against  him  in  twenty-eight  articles,  he  was  condemned 
of  liigh  treason  by  the  parliament.  The  commons  by 
far  the  greater  number  cast  him  :  the  lords,  after  they 
had  been  satisfied  in  a  full  discourse  by  the  king's  so- 
licitor, and  the  opinions  of  many  judges  delivered  in 
their  house,  agreed  likewise  to  the  sentence  of  treason. 
The  people  universally  cried  out  for  justice.  None 
werejjis^friends^ but  courtiers  and  clergymenj.tlie  worst 
at  that  time,  and  inosi  coiniptcd  sort  of  men  ;  and  court 
ladies,  not  the  best  of  women  ;  who,  when  they  grow 
to  that  insolence  as  to  appear  active  in  state-affairs, 
are  tlie  certain  sign  of  a  dissolute,  degenerate,  and 
])usillanimous  commonwealth.  Last  of  all  the  king, 
or  rather  first,  for  these  were  but  his  apes,  was  not  sa- 
tisfied in  conscience  to  condemn  him  of  high  treason  ; 
and  declared  to  both  houses,  "  that  no  fears  or  respects 
whatsoever  should  make  him  alter  that  resolution  found- 
ed upon  his  conscience:"  either  then  his  resolution  was 
indeed  not  founded  upon  his  conscience,  or  his  con- 
science received  better  information,  or  else  both  iiis 
conscience  and  this  his  strong  resolution  slrook  sail, 
notwithstanding  these  glorious  words,  to  his  stronger 
fear;  for  within  a  few  days  after,  when  the  judges  at 
a  privy  council  and  four  of  his  elected  bishops  had 
picked  the  thorn  out  of  his  conscience,  he  was  at  length 
persuaded  to  sign  the  bill  for  StraflTjrd's  execution. 
And  yet  perhaps,  that  it  wrung  his  conscience  to  con- 
demn the  carl  of  high  treason  is  not  unlikely;  not  be- 


cause he  thought  him  guiltless  of  highest  treason,  had 
half  those  crimes  been  committed  against  his  own  pri- 
vate interest  or  person,  as  appeared  plainly  by  his 
charge  ag-ainst  the  six  members ;  but  because  he  knew 
hiinseJf  a  priucipal  in  what  the  e.arl  was  but  his  acces- 
sory, and  thought  nothing  treason  against  th.e  common- 
wealth, but  against  himself, oiily. 

Had  he  really  scrupled  to  sentence  that  for  treason, 
which  he  thought  not  treasonable,  why  did  he  seem  re- 
solved by  the  judges  and  the  bishops  i'  and  if  by  them 
resolved,  how  conies  the  scruple  here  ag'aiu  ?  It  was 
not  then,  as  he  now  pretends,  "  the  iuiportunities  of 
some,  and  the  fear  of  many,"  which  made  him  sign, 
but  the  satisfaction  given  him  by  those  judg'es  and 
ghostly  fathers  of  his  own  choosing.  Whicii  of  him 
shall  we  believe  ?  for  he  seems  not  one,  but  double ; 
either  here  we  must  not  believe  him  professing  that  his 
satisf^iction  was  but  seemingly  received  and  out  of  fear, 
or  else  we  may  as  well  believe  that  the  scruple  was  no 
real  scruple,  as  we  can  believe  him  here  against  him- 
self before,  that  the  satisfaction  then  received  was  no 
real  satisfaction.  Of  such  a  variable  and  fleeting  con- 
science what  hold  can  be  taken  ?  But  that  indeed  it 
was  a  facil  conscience,  and  could  dissemble  satisfaction 
M'heu  it  pleased,  his  own  ensuing-  actions  declared ; 
being  soon  after  found  to  have  the  chief  hand  in  a  most 
detested  conspiracy  against  the  parliament  and  king-- 
dom,  as  by  letters  and  examinations  of  Percy,  Goring, 
and  other  conspirators  came  to  light;  tiiat  his  intention 
was  to  rescue  the  earl  of  Strafford,  by  seizing  on  the 
Tower  of  London;  to  bring-  uj)  the  English  army  out 
of  the  North,  joined  with  eight  thousand  Irish  papists 
raised  by  Strafford,  and  a  French  army  to  be  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  against  the  parliament  and  their  friends. 
For  which  purpose  the  king,  though  requested  by  both 
houses  to  disband  those  Irish  papists,  refused  to  do  it, 
and  kept  them  still  in  arms  to  his  own  purposes.  No 
marvel  then,  if,  being  as  deeply  criminous  as  the  earl 
himself,  it  stung  his  conscience  to  adjudge  to  death 
those  misdeeds,  whereof  himself  had  been  tiie  chief  au- 
thor: no  marvel  though  instead  of  blaming  and  detest- 
ing his  ambition,  his  evil  counsel,  his  violence,  and 
oppression  of  the  people,  he  fall  to  praise  his  great  abi- 
lities ;  and  with  scholastic  flourishes  beneath  the  de- 
cency of  a  king,  compares  him  to  the  sun,  which  in  all 
figurative  use  and  sig-nificance  bears  allusion  to  a  king-, 
not  to  a  subject :  no  marvel  though  he  knit  contradic- 
tions as  close  as  v^'ords  can  lie  together,  "  not  approving 
in  his  judgment,"  and  yet  approving  in  his  subsequent_ 
reason  all  that  Strafford  did,  as  "driven  by  the  neces- 
sity  of  times,  and  the  temper  of  that  people  ;"  for  this 
excuses  all  his  misdemeanors.  Lastly,  no  marvel  thaT 
he  goes  on  building  many  fair  and  pious  conclusions 
upon  false  and  wicked  premises,  wliich  deceive  the 
common  reader,  not  well  discerning  the  antijiatliy  of 
sucii  connexions :  but  this  is  the  marvel,  and  may  be  the 
astonishment,  of  all  tliat  have  a  conscience,  how  he 
durst  in  the  sight  of  God  (and  with  the  same  words  of 
contrition  wherewith  David  repents  the  murdering  of 
Uriah)  repent  his  lawful  compliance  to  that  just  act  of 
not  saving-  him,  w  hom  he  ought  to  have  delivered  up 
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to  speedy  punisliment;  though  himself  the  {juiltier  of 
the  two.  Iftlie  deed  were  so  sinful,  to  have  j)ut  to 
death  so  jjrcat  a  malefactor,  it  would  liave  taken  much 
doubtless  from  the  heaviness  of  his  sin,  to  have  told 
God  in  his  confession,  how  he  laboured,  what  dark  plots 
he  had  contrived,  into  what  a  lean^ue  entered,  and  with 
what  conspirators,  ajfainst  his  parliament  and  kinj^doms, 
to  have  rescued  from  the  claim  of  justice  so  notable  and 
so  dear  an  instrument  of  tyranny  ;  which  would  have 
been  a  story,  no  doubt,  as  pleasing-  in  the  ears  of  Hea- 
ven, as  all  these  equivocal  repentances.  For  it  w^ 
Jfear,  and  nothiu^^  else,  wliich  made  iiiiufeigu  before 
both  tlic  scruple  and  the  satisfaction  of. bis, conscience, 
lliat  is  to  say,  of  bis  mind  :  his  first  fear  pretended  con- 
science, that  he  miffht  be  borne  with  to  refuse  signing' ; 
his  latter  fear,  being  more  urgent,  made  him  find  ii 
conscience  both  to  sign,  and  to  be  satisfied.  As  for  re- 
pentance, it  came  not  on  him  till  a  long  time  after ; 
when  he  saw  "  he  could  have  suffered  nothing  more, 
though  he  had  denied  that  bill."  For  bow  could  be  un- 
derstandingly  repent  of  letting  that  be  treason,  which 
the  parliament  and  whole  nation  so  judged  ?  This  was 
that  which  repented  him,  to  liavc  given  up  to  just 
punishment  so  stout  a  champion  of  bis  designs,  who 
might  have  been  so  useful  to  him  in  his  following  civil 
broils.  It  was  a  worldly  repentance,  not  a  conscien- 
tious; or  else  it  was  a  strange  tyranny,  which  his  con- 
science had  got  over  him,  to  vex  him  like  an  evil  spirit 
for  doing  one  act  of  justice,  and  by  that  means  to  "  for- 
tify his  resolution"  from  ever  doing  so  any  more.  That 
mind  must  needs  be  irrecovei-ably  depraved,  which, 
either  by  chance  or  importunity,  tasting  but  once  of  one 
just  deed,  spatters  at  it,  and  abhors  the  relish  ever  after. 
To  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  wo  was  denounced  by  our 
Saviour,  for  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a 
camel,  though  a  gnat  were  to  be  strained  at :  but  to  a 
conscience  with  whom  one  good  deed  is  so  hard  to  pass 
down  as  to  endanger  almost  a  choking,  and  bad  deeds 
without  number,  though  as  big  and  bulky  as  the  ruin 
of  three  kingdoms,  go  down  currently  without  strain- 
ing, certainly  a  far  greater  wo  appertains.  If  his  con- 
science vvere  co^me_to  that  unnatural  dyscrasyj  as  to 
digest  poison  and  to  keck  at. wholesome  food,  it  was 
not  for  tiic  parliament,  or  any  of  his  kingdoms,  to  feed 
"with  him  any  longer.  Which  to  conceal  he  would 
persuade  us,  that  the  parliament  also  in  their  conscience 
escaped  not  "some  touches  of  remorse"  for  putting 
Strafford  to  death,  in  forbidding  it  by  an  after-act  to  be 
a  precedent  for  the  future.  But,  in  a  fairer  construc- 
tion, that  act  implied  rather  a  desire  in  them  to  pacify 
the  king's  mind,  whom  they  perceived  by  this  means 
quite  alienated  :  in  the  mean  while  not  imagining  tliat 
this  after-act  should  be  retorted  on  them  to  tie  up  jus- 
tice for  the  time  to  come  upon  like  occasion,  whether 
this  were  made  a  precedent  or  not,  no  more  than  the 
want  of  such  a  precedent,  if  it  bad  been  wanting,  bad 
been  available  to  hinder  this. 

But  how  likely  is  it,  that  this  after-act  argued  in  the 
parliament  their  least  repenting  for  the  death  of  Straf- 
ford, when  it  argued  so  little  in  the  king  himself:  who, 
notwithstanding  this  after-act,  which  had  his  own  hand 


and  concurrence,  if  not  his  own  instigation,  within  the 
same  year  accused  of  high  treason  no  less  than  six 
members  at  once  for  the  same  pretended  crimes,  which 
his  conscience  would  not  yield  to  think  treasonable  in 
the  earl :  so  that  this  his  subtle  argument  to  fasten  a 
repenting,  and  by  that  means  a  guiltiness  of  Strafford's 
death  upon  the  parliament,  concludes  upon  his  own 
bead  ;  and  shews  us  plainly,  that  either  nothing  in  his 
judgment  was  treason  against  the  commonwealth,  but 
only  against  the  king's  person;  (a  tyrannical  principle !) 
or  that  his  conscience  was  a  perverse  and  prevaricating- 
conscience,  to  scruple  that  the  commonwealth  shoiild 
punish  for  treasonous  in  one  eminent  offender  that 
which  he  himself  sought  so  vehemently  to  have  pun- 
ished in  six  guiltless  persons.  If  this  were  "  that 
touch  of  conscience,  which  he  bore  with  greater  re- 
gret" than  for  any  sin  committed  in  his  life,  whether 
it  were  that  proditory  aid  sent  to  Rochel  and  religion 
abroad,  or  that  prodigality  of  shedding  blood  at  home, 
to  a  million  of  his  subjects'  lives  not  valued  in  com- 
parison to  one  Strafford  ;  we  may  consider  yet  at  last, 
what  true  sense  and  feeling  could  be  in  that  con- 
science, and  what  fitness  to  be  the,  master  conscience 
of  three  kingdoms. 

But  the  reason  why  he  labours,  that  we  should  take 
notice  of  so  much  "  tenderness  and  regret  in  bis  soul 
for  having  any  hand  in  Strafford's  death,"  is  worth  the 
marking  ere  we  conclude  :  "  he  hoped  it  would  be  some 
evidence  before  God  and  man  to  all  posterity,  that  he 
was  far  from  bearing  that  vast  load  aTid  guilt  of  blood" 
laid  upon  him  by  others  :  which  hath  the  likeness  of  a 
subtle  dissimulation ;  bewailing  the  blood  of  one  man, 
bis  commodious  instrument,  put  to  death  most  justly, 
though  by  him  unwillingly,  that  we  might  think  him 
too  tender  to  shed  willingly  the  blood  of  those  thou- 
sands whom  he  counted  rebels.  And  thus  by  dipping 
voluntarily  his  finger's  end,  yet  with  shew  of  great  re- 
morse, in  the  blood  of  Strafford,  whereof  all  men  clear 
him,  he  thinks  to  scape  that  sea  of  innocent  blood, 
wherein  his  own  guilt  inevitably  hath  plunged  him 
all  over.  And  we  may  well  perceive  to  what  easy 
satisfactions  and  purgations  he  had  inured  his  secret 
conscience,  who  thought  by  such  weak  policies  and 
ostentations  as  these  to  gain  belief  and  absolution  from 
understanding  men. 


III.   Upon  his  ffoirig  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Concerning  his  unexcusable  and  hostile  march  from 
the  court  to  the  house  of  commons,  there  needs  not 
much  be  said  ;  for  he  confesses  it  to  be  an  act,  which 
most  men,  whom  be  calls  "  his  enemies,"  cried  shame 
upon,  "  indifferent  men  grew  jealous  of  and  fearful, 
and  many  of  his  friends  resented,  as  a  motion  arising 
rather  from  passion  than  reason  :"  he  himself,  in  one  of 
his  answers  to  both  houses,  made  profession  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  it  was  a  plain  breach  of  their  privilege; 
yet  here,  like  a  rotten  building  newly  trimmed  over, 
he  represents  it  speciously  and  fraudulently,  to  impose 
upon  the  simple  reader ;  and  seeks  by  smooth  and  sup- 
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])le  words  not  here  only,  but  tbrough  his  whole  book, 
to  make  sonie  beneficial  use  or  othereven^qfhi?  worst 
miscarriages. 

"These  nieii,"  saith  he,  meaning-  his  friends,  "knew 
not  the  just  motives  and  preg"nant  g-rounds  with  whicli 
I  thoug'lit  myself  furnished;"  to  wit,  ag^ainst  the  five 
members,  whom  lie  came  to  drag-  out  of  the  house. 
His  best  friends  indeed  knew  not,  nor  could  ever  know, 
his  motives  to  such  a  riotous  act ;  and  bad  he  himself 
known  any  just  grounds,  he  was  not  ignorant  how 
much  it  mig'ht  have  tended  to  his  justifying-,  had  he 
named  them  in  this  place,  and  not  concealed  them. 
But  suppose  them  real,  suppose  them  known,  what 
was  this  to  that  violation  and  dishonour  put  upon  the 
whole  house,  whose  very  door  forcibly  kept  open,  and 
all  the  passag-es  near  it,  he  beset  with  swords  and 
pistols  cocked  and  menaced  in  the  hands  of  about  three 
hundred  swaggerers  and  ruffians,  who  but  expected, 
nay  audibly  called  for,  the  word  of  onset  to  begin  a 
slaughter  ? 

"  He  had  discovered,  as  he  thought,  unlawful  cor- 
respondences, which  they  had  used,  and  engag-ements 
to  embroil  his  kingdoms  ;"  and  remembers  not  his  own 
unlawful  correspondences  and  conspiracies  with  the 
Irish  army  of  papists,  with  the  French  to  land  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  his  tampering  both  with  the  Eng-lish  and 
Scots  army  to  come  up  against  the  parliament :  the 
least  of  which  attempts,  by  wliomsoever,  was  no  less 
than  manifest  treason  against  the  commonwealth. 

If  to  demand  justice  on  the  five  members  were  his 
plea,  for  that  which  they  with  more  reason  might  have 
demanded  justice  upon  him,  (I  use  his  own  argument,) 
there  needed  not  so  roug-h  assistance.  If  he  Iiad  "  re- 
solved to  bear  tliat  repulse  with  patience,"  which  his 
queen  by  her  words  to  him  at  his  return  little  thouglit 
he  would  have  done,  wherefore  did  he  provide  against 
it  with  such  an  armed  and  unusual  force  ?  but  his  heart 
served  him  not  to  underg-o  the  hazard  that  such  a 
desperate  scuffle  would  have  brought  him  to.  But 
wherefore  did  he  g-o  at  all,  it  behoving-  him  to  know 
there  were  two  statutes,  that  declared  he  ought  first  to 
have  acquainted  the  parliament,  wlio  weie  the  accusers, 
which  he  refused  to  do,  though  still  professing-  to  go- 
vern by  law,  and  still  justifying-  his  attempts  against 
law  ?  And  when  he  saw  it  was  not  permitted  him  to 
attaint  them  but  by  a  fair  trial,  as  was  oflTcred  him 
from  time  to  time,  for  want  of  just  matter  which  yet 
never  came  to  light,  he  let  the  business  fall  of  his  own 
accord;  and  all  tiiosc  pregnancies  and  just  motives 
came  to  just  nothing. 

"  He  had  no  temptation  of  displeasure  or  revenge 
against  those  men:"  none  but  what  he  thirsted  to 
execute  upon  them,  for  the  constant  oj)position  which 
they  made  against  his  tyrannous  proceedings,  and  the 
love  and  reputation  which  they  therefore  had  among 
the  people  ;  but  most  immediately,  for  that  tliey  were 
supposed  tlie  chief,  by  whose  activity  those  twelve 
protesting  bishops  were  but  a  week  before  counnittcd 
to  tiic  Tower. 

"  He  missed  but  little  to  have  produced  writings 
imder  some  men's  own  hands."     But  yet  he  missed, 


though  their  chambers,  trunks,  and  studies  were  sealed 
up  and  searched  ;  yet  not  found  guilty.  "  Providence 
would  not  have  it  so."  Good  Providence!  that  cui-bs 
the  raging  of  proud  monarchs,  as  well  as  of  mad  mul- 
titudes. "  Yet  he  wanted  not  such  probabilities"  (for 
his  pregnaTit  is  come  now  to  probable)  "  as  were  suf- 
ficient to  raise  jealousies  in  any  king's  heart :"  and 
thus  his  pregnant  motives  are  at  last  proved  nothing 
but  a  tympany,  or  a  Queen  M:iry's  cushion;  for  in  any 
king's  heart,  as  kings  go  now,  what  shadowy  conceit 
or  groundless  toy  will  not  create  a  jealousy  .■* 

"  That  he  had  designed  to  insult  the  house  of  com- 
mons," taking  God  to  witness,  he  utterly  denies ;  yet 
in  his  answer  to  the  city,  maintains  that  "  any  course 
of  violence  had  been  very  justifiable."  And  we  may 
then  guess  bow  far  it  was  from  his  design  :  however, 
it  discovered  in  him  an  excessive  eagerness  to  be  aven- 
ged on  tiiem  that  crossed  him ;  arid  that  to  have  his 
will,  he  stood  not  to  do  things  never  so  mucli  below 
him.  What  a  becoming  sight  it  was,  to  see  tiie  king 
of  England  one  while  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  by 
and  by  in  the  Guildhall  among  the  liveries  and  manu- 
facturers, prosecuting  so  greedily  the  track  of  five  or 
six  fled  subjects;  himself  not  the  solicitor  only,  but  the 
])ursuivant  and  the  apparitor  of  his  own  partial  cause  ! 
And  although  in  his  answers  to  the  parliament,  he  hath 
confessed,  first  that  his  manner  of  prosecution  was  ille- 
gal, next  "that  as  he  once  conceived  he  had  ground 
enough  to  accuse  them,  so  at  length  that  he  found  as  good 
cause  to  desert  any  prosecution  of  them  ;"  yet  here  he 
seems  to  reverse  all,  and  against  promise  takes  up  his 
old  deserted  accusation,  that  he  miglit  have  something 
to  excuse  himself,  instead  of  giving  due  reparation, 
which  he  always  refused  to  give  them  whom  he  had  so 
dishonoured. 

"  That  I  went,"  saith  he  of  his  going  to  his  house  of 
commons,  "  attended  with  some  gentlemen  ;"  gentle- 
men indeed  !  the  ragged  infantry  of  stews  and  bio- 
tiiels  ;  the  spawn  and  shipwreck  of  taverns  and  dicing- 
houses :  and  then  he  pleads,  "  it  was  no  unwonted 
thing  for  the  majesty  and  safety  of  a  king  to  be  so  at- 
tended, especially  in  discontented  times."  An  illustri- 
ous majesty  no  doubt,  so  attended  !  a  becoming  safety 
for  the  king  of  England,  placed  in  the  fidelity  of  such 
guards  and  champions  !  happy  times,  when  braves  and 
hacksters,  the  only  contented  members  of  his  govern- 
ment, were  thouglit  the  fittest  and  the  faithfullest  to 
defend  his  person  against  the  discontents  of  a  parlia- 
ment and  all  good  men  !  Were  those  the  chosen  ones 
to  "  preserve  reverence  to  him,"  while  he  entered  "  un- 
assured," and  full  of  suspicions,  into  his  great  and 
faithful  counsel  ?  Eet  God  then  and  the  world  judge, 
whether  the  cause  were  not  in  his  own  guilty  and  un- 
warrantable doings:  the  house  of  commons,  upon  seve- 
ral examinations  of  this  business,  declared  it  sufficiently 
proved,  that  the  coming  of  those  soldiers,  papists  and 
others,  with  the  king,  was  to  take  away  some  of  their 
members,  and  in  case  of  opposition  or  denial,  to  have 
fallen  upon  the  house  in  a  hostile  manner.  Tliis  the 
king  here  denies;  adding  a  fearful  imprecation  against 
his  own  life,  "  if  he  purposed  any  violence  or  oppres- 
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sion  ag-aiiist  tlic  innocent,  tlien,"  sailli  he,  "  let  the  ene- 
my prosecute  my  soul,  and  tread  my  life  to  the  ground, 
and  lay  my  honour  in  the  dust."  What  need  then  more 
disputing  ?  lie  !\jipcalcd  to  God's  tribunal,  and  behold  ! 
_God  hath  judged  and  done  to  him  in  the  sight  of  all 
men  according  to  the  verdict  of  his  own  mouth  :  to  be 
a~waniing  to  all  kings  hereafter  how  they  use  presump- 
tuously the  words  and  protestations  of  David,  without 
the  spirit  and  conscience  of  David.  And  the  king's 
admirers  may  here  see  their  madness,  to  mistake  this 
hook  for  a  monument  of  his  worth  and  wisdom,  whenas 
indeed  it  is  his  doomsday-book  ;  not  like  that  of  Wil- 
liam the  Norman  his  predecessor,  but  the  record  and 
memorial  of  his  condemnation;  and  discovers  whatever 
hath  befallen  him,  to  have  been  hastened  on  from  di- 
vine justice  l)y  tlie  rash  and  inconsiderate  appeal  of  his 
own  lips.  But  what  evasions,  what  pretences,  though 
never  so  unjust  and  emptj-,  will  he  refuse  in  matters 
more  unknown,  and  more  involved  in  the  mists  and 
intricacies  of  stale,  who,  rather  than  not  justify  himself 
in  a  thing  so  generally  odious,  can  flatter  his  integrity 
with  such  frivolous  excuses  against  the  manifest  dis- 
sent of  all  men,  whether  enemies,  neuters,  or  friends? 
But  God  and  his  judgments  have  not  been  mocked; 
and  good  men  may  well  perceive  what  a  distance  there 
was  ever  like  to  1  e  between  him  and  his  parliament,  and 
perhaps  between  him  and  all  amendment,  who  for  one 
good  deed,  though  but  consented  to,  asks  God  forgive- 
ness ;  and  from  his  worst  deeds  done,  takes  occasion 
to  insist  upon  his  righteousness ! 


IV.   Upoji  the  Insolency  of  the  Tumults. 

_WE_have  herej_I_in.ust_ci}nfess^_a  neat  and  well- 
couched  invective  against  tumults^. expressing  a  true 
fear  of  them  in  the  author;  but  yd  so  handsomely 
composed,  and  withal  so  feelingly,  that,  to  make  a 
royal  comparison,!  believe  Rehoboam  the  son  of  Solo- 
mon could  not  have  composed  it  better.  Yet  Rehoboam 
had  more  cause  to  inveigh  against  them  ;  for  they  had 
stoned  his  tribute-gatherer,  and  perhaps  had  as  little 
spared  his  own  person,  had  he  not  with  all  speed 
betaken  him  to  his  chariot.  But  this  king  hath  stood 
the  worst  of  them  in  his  own  house  without  danger, 
when  his  coach  and  horses,  in  a  panic  fear,  have  been 
to  seek:  which  argues,  that  the  tumults  at  Whitehall 
were  nothing  so  dangerous  as  those  at  Sechem. 

But  the  matter  here  considerable,  is  not  whether  the 
king  or  his  household  rhetorician  have  made  a  pithy 
declamation  against  tumults;  but  first,  whether  these 
were  tumults  or  not;  next,  if  they  were,  whether  the 
king  himself  did  not  cause  them.  Let  us  examine 
therefore  how  things  at  that  time  stood.  The  king,  as 
before  hath  been  proved,  having  both  caJled  this  par- 
liament unwillinglj',  ami  as  iin  .villingly.iiom  time  to 
time  cgndesccndcd  to  their. several. acts, .c.ari'ying  on  a 
disjoint  and  private  interest  of  lii<  o'.vn,  ami  not  endur- 
ing to  be  so  crossed  and  ovcrsw.ivLl,  especially  in  the 
executing  of  his  chief  anjl  boldc.'at.jnstrument,  the  de- 


)»uty  of  Ireland  first  tempts  the  English  army,  with  no 
less  reward  than  the  spoil  of  London,  to  come  up  and 
destroy  the  parliament.  That  being  discovered  by 
some  of  the  officers,  who,  though  bad  enough,  yet  ab- 
horred so  foul  a  deed  ;  the  king,  hardened  in  his  pur- 
pose, tempts  them  the  second  time  at  Burrowbridge, 
promises  to  pawn  his  jewels  for  them,  and  that  they 
should  be  met  and  assisted  (would  they  but  march  on) 
with  a  gross  body  of  horse  under  the  earl  of  Newcastle. 
He  tempts  them  yet  the  third  time,  though  after  dis- 
covery, and  his  own  abjuration  to  have  ever  tempted 
them,  as  is  affirmed  in  the  declaration  of"  No  more  ad- 
dresses." Neither  this  succeeding,  he  turns  him  next 
to  the  Scotch  army,  and  by  his  own  credential  letters 
given  to  O  Neal  and  Sir  John  Henderson,  baits  his 
temptation  with  a  richer  reward;  not  only  to  have  the 
sacking  of  London,  but  four  northern  counties  to  be 
made  Scottish,  with  jewels  of  great  value  to  be  given 
in  pawn  the  while.  But  neither  would  the  Scots,  for 
any  promise  of  reward,  be  brought  to  such  an  execrable 
and  odious  treachery  :  but  with  much  honesty  gave  no- 
tice of  the  king's  design  both  to  the  parliament  and 
city  of  London.  The  parliament  moreover  had  intelli- 
gence, and  the  people  could  not  but  discern,  that  there 
was  a  bitter  and  malignant  party  grown  up  now  to 
such  a  boldness,  as  to  give  out  insolent  and  threaten- 
ing speeches  against  the  parliament  itself  Besides 
this,  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  was  now  broke  out;  and 
a  conspiracy  in  Scotland  had  been  made,  while  the 
king  was  there,  against  some  chief  members  of  that 
parliament;  great  numbers  here  of  unknown  and  sus- 
picious persons  resorted  to  the  city.  The  king,  being 
returned  from  Scotland,  presently  dismisses  that  guard, 
which  the  parliament  thought  necessary  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  dangers  to  have  about  them,  and  puts  an- 
other guard  in  their  place,  contrary  to  the  privilege  of 
that  high  court,  and  by  such  a  one  commanded,  as 
made  them  no  less  doubtful  of  the  guard  itself  Which 
they  therefore,  upon  some  ill  cflTccts  thereof  first  found, 
discharge ;  deeming  it  more  safe  to  sit  free,  though 
without  guard,  in  open  danger,  than  enclosed  with  a 
suspected  safety.  The  people  therefore,  lest  their  wor- 
thiest and  most  faithful  patriots,  who  had  exposed 
themselves  for  the  public,  and  whom  they  saw  now 
left  naked,  should  want  aid,  or  be  deserted  in  the  midst 
of  these  dangers,  came  in  multitudes,  though  unarmed, 
to  witness  their  fidelity  and  readiness  in  case  of  any 
violence  offered  to  the  parliament.  The  king,  both 
envying  to  see  the  people's  love  thus  devolved  on  an- 
other object,  and  doubting  lest  it  might  utterlj'  disable 
him  to  do  with  parliaments  as  he  was  wont,  sent  a 
message  into  the  city  forbidding  such  resorts.  The 
parliament  also,  both  by  what  was  discovered  to  them, 
and  what  they  saw  in  a  malignant  party,  (some  of 
which  had  already  drawn  blood  in  a  fray  or  two  at  the 
court-gate,  and  even  at  their  own  gate  in  Westminster- 
hall,)  conceiving  themselves  to  be  still  in  danger  where 
they  sate,  sent  a  most  reasonable  and  just  petition  to 
the  king,  that  a  guard  might  he  allowed  them  out  of 
the  city,  whereof  the  king's  own  chamberlain  the  earl 
of  Essex,  might  have  command  ;  it  being  the  right  of 
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inferior  courts  to  make  choice  of  their  own  guard. 
This  the  king-  refused  to  do,  and  why  he  refused  the 
very  next  day  made  manifest :  for  on  that  day  it  was 
that  he  sallied  out  from  Wiiitehall,  with  those  trusty 
myrmidons,  to  hlock  up  or  give  assault  to  the  house  of 
commons.  He  had,  besides  all  this,  begun  to  fortify 
his  court,  and  entertained  armed  men  not  a  few ;  who, 
standing'  at  his  palace  gate,  reviled  and  with  drawn 
swords  wounded  many  of  the  people,  as  they  went  by 
unarmed,  and  in  a  peaceable  manner,  whereof  some 
died.  The  passing  by  of  a  multitude,  though  neither 
to  St.  George's  feast,  nor  to  a  tilting, ^rtainlv  of  itself 
was  no  tuQjult;  the  expression  of  their  loyalty  and 
steadfastness  to  the  parliament,  whose  lives  and  safe- 
ties by  more  than  slight  rumours  tliey  doubted  to  be  in 
danger,  was  no  tumult.  If  it  grew  to  be  so,  the  cause 
was  in  the  king  himself  and  his  injurious  retinue,  who 
both  by  hostile  preparations  in  the  court,  and  by  actual 
assailing  of  the  people,  gave  them  just  cause  to  defend 
themselves. 

Surely  those  unarmed  and  petitioning  people  needed 
not  have  been  so  formidable  to  any,  but  to  such  whose 
consciences  misgave  them  how  ill  they  had  deserved 
of  the  people  ;  and  first  began  to  injure  them,  because 
they  justly  feared  it  from  them;  and  then  ascribe  that 
to  popular  tumult,  which  was  occasioned  by  their  own 
provoking. 

And  that  the  king  was  so  emphatical  and  elaborate 
on  this  theme  ag^ainst  tumults,  and  expressed  with 
such  a  vehemence  his  hatred  of  them,  will  redound  less 
perhaps  than  he  was  aware  to  the  commendation  of  his 
government.  For  besides  that  in  good  governments 
they  happen  seldomest,  and  rise  not  w-ithout  cause,  if 
they  prove  extreme  and  pernicious,  they  were  aever 
counted  so  to  monarchy,  but  to  monarchical  tjTanny ; 
and  extremes  one  with  another,  are  at  most  antipathy. 
If  then  the  king  so  extremely  stood  in  fear  of  tumults, 
the  inference  will  endanger  him  to  be  the  other  ex- 
treme. Thus  far  the  occasion  of  this  discourse  against 
tumults :  now  to  thediscourse  itself,  voluble  enough, and 
full  of  sentence,  but  that,  for  the  most  part,  either  spe- 
cious rather  than  solid,  or  to  his  cause  nothing  pertinent. 

"  He  never  thought  any  thing  more  to  presage  the 
mischiefs  that  ensued,  than  those  tumults."  Then  was 
his  foresight  but  short,  and  much  mistaken.  Those  tu- 
mults w  ere  but  the  mild  effects  of  an  eyil  and  injurious 
reign  ;  not  signs  of  mischiefs  to  come,  but  seeking  relief 
for  mischiefs  past :  those^igns'w'ere  "fo~be  read  more 
apparent  in  liis  r:ige  and  purposed  revenge  of  those  free 
expostulations  and  clamours  of  the  people  against  his 
lawless  government.  "  Nol;  any  thing,"  saitli  he, 
"  portenTIs  more  God's  displeasure  against  a  nation, 
than  when  he  suffers  the  clamours  of  the  vulgar  to  pass 
all  bounds  of  law  and  reverence  to  authority."  It  por- 
tends rather  his  displeasure  against  a  tyrannous  king, 
whose  proud  throne  he  intends  to  overturn  by  that 
contemptible  vulgar ;  the  sad  cries  and  oppressions  of 
whom  his  loyalty  regarded  not.  As  for  that  suppli- 
cating people,  they  did  no  hurt  either  to  law  or  author- 
ity, but  stood  for  it  rather  in  the  parliament  against 
whom  they  feared  would  violate  it. 


V 


/<«eA 


"  That  they  invaded  the  honour  and  freedom  of  the 
two  houses,"  is  his  own  officious  accusation,  not 
seconded  by  the  parliament,  who,  had  they  seen  cause, 
were  themselves  best  able  to  complain.  And  if  they 
"  shook  and  menaced "  any,  they  were  such  as  had 
more  relation  to  tlie  court  than  to  the  commonwealth  ; 
enemies,  not  patrons  of  the  people.  But  if  their  pe- 
titioning unarmed  were  an  invasion  of  both  houses, 
what  was  his  entrance  into  the  house  of  commons,  be- 
settingf  it  with  armed  men  ?  In  what  condition  then 
was  the  honour  and  freedom  of  that  house  ? 

"  They  forebore  not  rude  deportments,  contemptuous 
words  and  actions,  to  himself  and  his  court." 

It  was  more  w  onder,  having  heard  w  hat  treacherous  |  ^^f  f^f^ 
hostility  he  had  designed  against  the  city  and  his  whole  | 
kingdom,  that  they  forebore  to  handle  him  as  people 
in  their  rage  have  handled  tyrants  heretofore  for  less! 
offences. 

"  They  were  not  a  short  ague,  but  a  fierce  quotidian 
fever."  He  indeed  may  best  say  it,  who  most  felt  it ; 
for  the  shaking  was  within  him,  and  it  shook  him  by 
his  own  description  "  worse  than  a  storm,  worse  than 
an  earthquake  ;"  Belshazzar's  palsy.  Had  not  worse 
fears,  terrours,  and  envies  made  within  him  that  com- 
motion, how  could  a  multitude  of  his  subjects,  armed 
with  no  other  weapon  than  petitions,  have  shaken  all 
his  joints  with  such  a  terrible  ague .''  Yet  that  the  par- 
liament should  entertain  the  least  fear  of  bad  intentions 
from  him  or  his  party,  he  endures  not;  but  would  per- 
suade us,  that  "  men  scare  themselves  and  others  with- 
out cause :"  for  he  thought  fear  would  be  to  them  a 
kind  of  armour,  and  his  design  was,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  disarm  all,  especially  of  a  wise  fear  and  suspicion  ; 
for  that  he  knew  would  find  weapons. 

He  goes  on  therefore  M'ith  vehemence,  to  repeat  the 
mischiefs  done  by  these  tumults.  "  They  first  petition- 
ed, then  protested ;  dictate  next,  and  lastly  overawe  the 
parliament.  They  removed  obstructions,  they  purged 
the  houses,  cast  out  rotten  members."  If  there  were  a 
man  of  iron,  such  as  Talus,  by  our  poet  Spencer,  is 
feigned  to  be,  the  page  of  justice,  who  with  his  iron 
flail  could  do  all  this,  and  expeditioush',  without  those 
deceitful  forms  and  circumstances  of  law,  worse  than—,  Cj'<''\ty 
ceremonies  in  religion  ;  I  say,  God  send  it  done^_whe-  I  %f>  tj 
ther  by  one  Talus,  or  bjKLa  thousand.  ~~  —J  ^ 

"  But  they  subdued  the  men  of  conscience  in  par- 
liament, backed  and  abetted  all  seditious  and  schis- 
matical  proposals  against  government  ecclesiastical 
and  civil." 

Now  we  may  perceive  the  root  of  his  hatred,  whence 
it  springs.  It  was  not  the  king's  grace  or  princely 
goodness,  but  this  iron  flail,  the  peopje,  that  drove  the  f^ 
bishops  out  of  their  baronies,  out  of  their  cathedrals, 
out  of  the  lords'  house,  out  of  their  copes  and  surplices, 
and  all  those  papistical  innovations,  threw  down  the 
high-commission  and  star-chamber,  gave  us  a  triennial 
parliament,  and  w hat  we  most  desired ;  in  revenge  . 
whereof  he  now  so  bitterly  inveighs  against  them; 
these  are  those  seditious  and  schismatical  proposals 
then  by  him  condescended  to  as  acts  of  grace,  now  of 
another  name;  which  declares  him,  touching  mattere 
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of  cliurch  and  state,  to  liave  been  no  oilier  man  in  the 
deepest  of  his  solitude,  than  he  was  before  at  the  hijjh- 
est  of  his  sovereignty. 

But  tliis  was  not  the  worst  of  these  tumults,  they 
])laycd  the  hasty  "  midwives,  and  would  not  stay  the 
ripening-,  but  went  straight  to  ripping  up,  and  forcibly 
cut  out  abortive  votes." 

They  w  ould  not  stay  perhaps  the  Spanish  demurring, 
and  putting  off  such  wliolcsonic  acts  and  counsels,  as 
the  politic  cabinet  at  Whitehall  had  no  mind  to.  But 
all  this  is  complained  here  as  done  to  the  parliament, 
and  yet  we  heard  not  tlie  parliament  at  that  time  com- 
^)lain  of  any  violence  from  the  people,  but  from  him. 
Wlierefore  intrudes  he  to  ple.id  the  cause  of  parliament 
against  the  people,  while  tiie  parliament  was  pleading 
tfieir  own  cause  against  him  ;  and  against  him  were 
forced  to  seek  refuge  of  the  people  ?  It  is  plain  then, 
that  those  confluxes  and  resorts  interrupted  not  the 
parliament,  nor  by  them  were  thought  tumultuous,  but 
'  by  him  onlyvand  his  court  laction. 
<  "  But  what  good  man  had  not  rather  want  any  thing 
he  most  desired  for  the  public  good,  than  attain  it  by 
such  unlawful  and  irreligious  means  ?"  As  much  as  to 
say,  had  not  rather  sit  still,  and  let  his  country  be  ty- 
rannized, than  that  the  j)inj)lo,  finditig-  uo  other  re- 
medy, should  stand  up  like  men,  and  demand  their 
rights  and  liberties.  This  is  the  artificialest  piece  of 
finesse  to  persuade  men  into  slavery  that  the  wit  of 
court  could  have  invented.  But  hear  how  much  better 
the  moral  of  this  lesson  would  befit  the  teacher.  What 
good  man  had  not  rather  want  a  boundless  and  arbi- 
trary power,  and  those  fine  flowers  of  the  crown,  called 
prerogatives,  than  for  them  to  use  force  and  perpetual 
vexation  to  his  faithful  subjects,  nay  to  wade  for  them 
through  blood  and  civil  war  ?  So  that  this  and  the 
whole  bundle  of  those  following  sentences  may  be  ap- 
plied better  to  the  convincement  of  his  own  violent 
courses,  than  of  those  pretended  tumults. 

"  Who  were  the  chief  demagogues  to  send  for  those 
tumults,  some  alive  are  not  ignorant."  Setting  aside 
the  aflTrightment  of  this  goblin  word  ;  for  the  king,  by 
his  leave,  cannot  coin  English,  as  he  could  money,  to 
be  current,  (and  it  is  believed  this  wording  was  above 
his  known  style  and  orthography,  and  accuses  the 
whole  composure  to  be  conscious  of  some  other  author,) 
yet  if  the  people  were  sent  for,  emboldened  and  directed 
by  those  demagogues,  who,  saving  his  Greek,  were 
good  patriots,  and  by  his  own  confession  "  men  of  some 
repute  for  parts  and  piety,"  it  helps  well  to  assure  us 
there  was  both  urgent  cause,  and  the  less  danger  of 
their  coming. 

"  Complaints  were  made,  yet  no  redress  could  be 
obtained."  The  parliament  also  complained  of  what 
danger  they  sate  in  from  another  party,  and  demanded 
of  him  a  guard,  but  it  was  not  granted.  AVhat  marvel 
then  if  it  cheared  them  to  see  some  store  of  their  friends, 
and  in  the  Roman,  not  the  pettifogging  sense,  their 
clients  so  near  about  them ;  a  defence  due  by  nature 
both  from  whom  it  was  oflered,  and  to  whom,  as  due 
as  to  their  parents  ;  thou;i;h  the  court  stormed  and 
fretted  to  see  such  honour  given  to  tbem,  who  were 


then  best  fathers  of  the  commonwealth.  And  botli  the 
parliament  and  people  complained,  and  demanded  jus- 
tice for  those  assaults,  if  not  murders,  done  at  his  owu 
doors  by  that  crew  of  rufllcrs;  but  he,  instead  of  doing 
justice  on  them,  justified  and  abetted  them  in  what 
they  did,  as  in  his  public  answer  to  a  petition  from  the 
city  may  be  read.  Neither  is  it  slightly  to  be  passed 
over,  that  in  the  very  place  where  blood  was  first  drawn 
in  this  cause,  at  the  beginning  of  all  that  followed, 
there  was  his  own  blood  shed  by  the  executioner :  ac- 
cording to  that  sentence  of  divine  justice,  "  in  the  jdace 
where  dojrs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth.  shall  dog's  lick 
thy  blood,  even  thine." 

From  hence  he  takes  occasion  to  excuse  that  impro- 
vident and  fatal  errour  of  his  absenting  from  the  par- 
liament. "  When  he  found  that  no  declaration  of  the 
bishops  could  take  place  against  those  tumults."  Was 
that  worth  his  considering,  that  foolish  and  self-un- 
doing declaration  of  twelve  cipher  bishops,  who  were 
immediately  appeached  of  treason  for  that  audacious 
declaring?  The  bishops  peradTcnture  were  now  and 
then  pulled  by  the  rochets,  and  deserved  another  kind 
of  pulling ;  but  what  amounted  this  to  "  the  fear  of  his 
own  person  in  the  streets  ?"  Did  he  not  the  very  next 
day  after  his  irruption  into  the  bouse  of  commons,  than 
which  nothing  had  more  exasperated  the  people,  go  in 
his  coach  unguarded  into  the  city  ?  Did  he  receive  the 
least  affront,  much  less  violence,  in  any  of  the  streets, 
but  rather  humble  demeanors  and  supplications  ?  Hence 
may  be  gathered,  that  however  in  his  own  guiltiness 
he  might  have  justly  feared,  yet  that  he  knew  the 
people  so  full  of  awe  and  reverence  to  his  person,  as  to 
dare  commit  himself  single  among  the  thickest  of  them, 
at  a  time  when  he  had  most  provoked  them.  Besides, 
in  Scotland  they  had  handled  the  bishops  in  a  more 
robustious  manner ;  Edinburgh  had  been  full  of  tu- 
mults, two  armies  from  thence  had  entered  England 
against  him  :  yet  after  all  this  he  was  not  fearful,  but 
very  forward  to  take  so  loug  a  journey  to  Edinburgh  ; 
which  argues  first,  as  did  also  his  rendition  afterward  to 
the  Scots  army,  that  to  England  he  continued  still,  as  he 
was  indeed,  a  stranger,  and  full  of  diffidence,  to  the 
Scots  only  a  native  king,  in  his  confidence ;  though  not 

in  his  dealinsr  towards  them.  It  shows  us  next  beyond 

'^  ^ ^^^ ,., * 

doubting,  that  all  this  his  fear  of  tumults  was  but  a 
men-  ciilonr  and  occasion  taken  of  iii^  resolved  absence 
froia  tlic  parliament,  for  some  end  not  difficult  tQ.be 
uiir^sed.  And  those  instances  wherein  valour  is  not 
to  iic  questioned  for  not  "  scuffling-  with  the  sea,  or  an 
undisciplined  rabble,"  are  but  subservient  to  cany  on 
the  solemn  jest  of  his  fearing  tumults  ;  if  they  discover 
not  withal  the  true  reason  why  he  departed,  only  to 
turn  his  slashing  at  the  court-gate  to  slaughtering  in 
the  field;  his  disorderly  bickering  to  an  orderly  in- 
vading; which  was  nothing  else  but  a  more  orderly 
disorder. 

"  Some  suspected  and  affirmed,  that  he  meditated  a 
war  when  he  went  first  from  Whitehall."  And  they 
were  not  the  worst  heads  that  did  so,  nor  did  any  of  his 
former  r.cts  weaken  him  to  that,  as  he  alleges  for  him- 
self; or  if  they  had,  they  clear  hiin  only  for  the  time  of 
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passing  them,  not  for  whatever  thoughts  might  come 
after  into  his  mind.  Former  actions  of  improvidence 
or  fear,  not  Avith  him  unusual,  cannot  ahsolve  him  of 
all  after-meditations. 

He  goes  on  protesting  his  "  no  intention  to  have 
left  Whitehall,"  had  these  horrid  tumults  given  him  hut 
fair  quarter;  as  if  lie  himself,  his  wife,  and  children 
had  been  in  peril.  But  to  this  enough  hath  been  an- 
swered. 

"  Had  this  parliament,  as  it  was  in  its  first  election," 
namely,  witli  the  lord  and  baron  bishops,  "  sate  full 
and  free,"  he  doubts  not  but  all  had  gone  well.  What 
warrant  this  of  his  to  us,  whose  not  doubting  was  all 
good  men's  greatest  doubt  ? 

"  He  was  resolved  to  hear  reason,  and  to  consent  so 
far  as  he  could  comprehend."  A  hopeful  resolution  : 
what  if  his  reascm  were  found  hy  oft  experience  to 
comprehend  nothing  beyond  his  own  advantages  ;  was 
this  a  reason  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  common  good 
of  three  nations  ? 

'"  Bat"  saith  he,  "  as  swine  are  to  gardejis.  so  are 
tumults  to  parliaments."  This  the  parliament,  had  they 
found  It  so,  coulcf  tiest  have  told  us.  In  the  mean  while, 
who  knows  not  that  one_great  hog  may  do  as  much 
mischief  in  a  garden  as  many  little  swine  ? 

"  He  was  sometimes  prone  to  think,  that  had  he 
called  this  last  parliament  to  any  other  place  in  Eng- 
land, the  sad  consequences  might  have  been  prevented." 
But  change  of  air  changes  not  the  mind.  Was  not  his 
first  parliament  at  Oxford  dissolved  after  two  subsidies 
given  him,  and  no  justice  received  ?  Was  not  his  last 
in  the  same  place,  where  they  sate  with  as  much  free- 
dom, as  much  quiet  from  tumults,  as  they  could  desire ; 
a  parliament,  both  in  his  account  and  their  own,  con- 
sisting of  all  his  friends,  that  fled  after  him,  and  suf- 
fered for  him,  and  yet  by  him  nicknamed,  and  cashiered 
for  a  "  mongrel  parliament,  that  vexed  his  queen  with 
their  base  and  mutinous  motions,"  as  his  cabinet-letter 
tells  us?  Whereby  the  world  may  see  plainly,  that  no 
shifting  of  place,  no  sifting  of  members  to  his  own 
mind,  no  number,  no  paucity,  no  freedom  from  tumults, 
could  ever  bring  his  arbitrary  wilfulness,  and  tyran- 
nical designs,  to  brook  tlie  least  shape  or  similitude, 
the  least  counterfeit  of  a  parliament. 

Finally,  instead  of  praying  for  his  people  as  a  good 
king  should  do,  he  prays  to  be  delivered  from  thorn,  as 
"  from  wild  beasts,  inundations,  and  raging  seas,  that 
had  overborne  all  loyalty,  modesty,  laws,  justice,  and 
religion,"  God  save  the  people  from  such  intercessors! 


V.  Upon  the  Bill  for  triennial  Parliaments,  and  for 
settling  this,  Sfc. 

The  bill  for  a  triennial  parliament  was  but  the  third 
part  of  one  good  step  toward  tliat  which  in  times  past 
was  our  annual  right.  Tiie  other  bill  for  settling  this 
parliament  was  new  indeed,  but  at  tliat  time  very  ne- 
cessary ;  and  in  tlie  king's  own  words  no  more  than 
what  the  world  "  was  fully  confirmed  he  miglit  in  jus- 

*  WriUen  by  Mr.  SadUr,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  )6J9,  in 


tice,  reason,  honour,  and  conscience  grant  them;"  for 
to  that  end  he  affirms  to  have  done  it. 

But  whereas  he  attributes  the  passing  of  them  to  his 
own  act  of  grace  and  AA'illingness,  (as  his  manner  is  to 
make  \irtues7)f  Iiis  necessities,)  and  giving  to  himself 
ail  til c  piaise,  heaps  ingratitude  upon  the  parliament, 
a  little  memory  will  set  the  clean  contrary  before  us ; 
that  for  those  beneficial  acts  we  owe  what  we  owe  to 
the  parliament,  but  to  his  granting  them  neither  praise 
nor  thanks.     The  first  bill  granted  much  less  than  two 
former  statutes  yet  in  force  by  Edward  the  Third;  that 
a  parliament  should  be  called  every  year,  or  oftener,  if 
need  were :  nay,  from  a  far  ancienter  law-book  called 
the  "  Mirror,"  it  is  affirmed  in  a  late  treatise  called 
"  Rights  of  the  kingdom,"*  that  parliaments  by  our 
old  laws  ought  twice  a  year  to  be  at  London.     From 
twice  in  one  year  to  once  in  three  years,  it  may  be  soon 
cast  up  how  great  a  loss  we  fell  into  of  our  ancient 
liberty  by  that  act,  which  in  the  ignorant  and  slavish 
minds  we  then  were,  was  thought  a  great  purchase. 
Wisest  men  perhaps  were  contented  (for  tlie  present,  at 
least)  by  this  act  to  have  recovered  parliaments,  which 
were  then  upon  the  brink  of  danger  to  be  for  ever  lost. 
And  this  is  that  which  the  king  preaches  here  for  a 
special  token  of  his  princely  favour,  to  have  abridged 
and  overreached  the  people  five  parts  in  six  of  what 
their  due  was,  both  by  ancient  statute  and  originally. 
And  thus  the  taking  from  us  all  but  a  triennial  rem- 
nant of  that  English  freedom  which  our  fathers  left  us 
double,  in  a  fair  annuity  enrolled,  is  set  out,  and  sold 
to  us  here  for  the  gracious  and  over-liberal  giving  of  a 
new  enfranchisement.     How  little,  may  we  think,  did 
he  ever  give  us,  who  in  the  bill  of  his  pretended  givings 
writes  down  imprimis  that  benefit  or  privilege  once  in 
three  years  given  us,  which  by  so  giving  he  more  than 
twice  every  year  illegally  took  from  us ;  sucii  givers 
as  give  single  to  take  away  sixfold, be  to  our  enemies! 
for,  certainly  this  comni  on  wealth,  if  tlie  statutes  of  our 
ancestors  je  worth  augiil,  would   have  found  it  hard 
and  hazardous  to  tlirive  under  the  dama"e  of  sutli  a 
guileful  liberality.     The  other  act  was  so  necessary, 
that  nothing  in  the  power  of  man  more  seemed  to  be 
the  stay  and  support  of  all  things  from  that  steep  ruin 
to  which  he  had  nigh  brought  them,  than  that  act  ob- 
tained.    He  had  by  his  ill  stewardship,  and,  to  say  no 
worse,  the  needless  raising  of  two  armies  intended  for 
a  civil  war,  beggared  both  himself  and  the  public;  and 
besides  had  left  us  upon  the  score  of  his  needy  enemies 
for  what  it  cost  them  in  their  own  defence  against  him. 
'J'o  disengage  him  and  the  kingdom  great  sums  were 
to  be  borrowed,  which  would  never  have  been  lent,  nor 
could  ever  be  repaid,  had  the  king  chanced  to  dissolve 
this  parliament  as  heretofore.     The  errours  also  of  his 
government  had    brought   the   kingdom  to  such  ex- 
tremes, as  were  incapable  of  all  recovery  without  the 
absolute   continuance  of  a  parliament.     It   had  been 
else  in  vain  to  <jo  about  the  settlinjr  of  so  jrrcat  distem- 
pers,  if  he,  who  first  caused  the  malady,  might,  when 
he  ])leased,  reject  the  remedy.     Notwithstanding  all 
which,  that  he  granted  both  these  acts  unwillingly, 
quarto  ;  the  edition  of  ICi!?  being  curtailed.    It  is  an  excellent  book. 
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and  as  a  mere  passive  instrument,  was  tlien  visible 
even  to  most  of  tliose  men  who  now  will  see  no- 
thing. 

At  passings  of  the  former  act  he  himself  concealed 
not  his  unwilling-iiess;  and  testifying-  a  g^eneral  dislike 
of  tlicir  actions,  whicii  they  then  proceeded  in  witli 
great  ajjprobation  of  the  whole  kingdom,  he  told  tliem 
with  a  masterly  brow,  that  "  by  this  act  lie  had  obliged 
'  them  above  wliat  they  had  deserved,"  and  gave  a  piece 
I  of  justice  to  the  commonwealth  six  times  short  of  his 
predecessors,  as  if  he  had  been  giving  some  boon  or 
begged  office  to  a  sort  of  his  desertless  grooms. 

That  he  passed  the  latter  act  against  bis  will,  no 
man  in  reason  can  liold  it  questionable.  For  if  the 
February  before  he  made  so  dainty,  and  were  so  loth 
to  bestow  a  parliament  once  in  three  years  upon  the 
nation,  because  this  had  so  opposed  his  courses,  was  it 
likely  that  the  May  following  he  should  bestow  willingly 
on  this  parliament  an  iudissoluble  sitting,  when  they 
Jiad  offended  him  much  more  by  cutting  short  and  im- 
peaching of  high  treason  his  chief  favourites  ?    It  was 

his  fear  then,  not  his  favour,  which  jjrew  from  him 

that  act,  lest  the  parliament,  incensed  by  his  conspira- 
cies against  them  about  the  same  time  discovered, 
should  with  the  people  have  resented  too  heinously 
those  his  doings,  if  to  the  sus|ncion  of  their  danger 
from  him  he  had  also  added  the  denial  of  this  only 
means  to  secure  themselves. 

From  these  acts  therefore  in  which  he  glories,  and 
/  wherewith  so  oft  he  upbraids  the  parliament,  he  can- 
not justly  expect  to  reap  aught  but  dishonour  and 
dispraise;  as  being  both  unwillingly  granted,  and  the 
one  granting  much  less  than  was  before  allowed  by 
statute,  the  other  being  a  testimony  of  his  violent  and 
lawless  custom,  not  only  to  break  privileges,  but  whole 
parliaments ;  from  which  enormity  they  were  con- 
strained to  bind  him  first  of  all  his  predecessors;  never 
any  before  him  having  given  like  causes  of  distrust 
and  jealousy  to  his  people.  As  for  this  parliament, 
how  far  he  was  from  being  advised  by  them  as  he 
ought,  let  his  own  words  express. 

He  taxes  them  with  "  undoing  what  they  found  well 
done:"  and  yet  knows  they  undid  nothing  in  the 
church  but  lord  bishops,  litmgies,  ceremonies,  high- 
commission,  judged  worthy  by  all  true  protestants  to 
be  thrown  out  of  the  church.  They  undid  nothing  in 
the  state  but  irregular  and  grinding  courts,  the  main 
grievances  to  be  removed  ;  and  if  these  were  the  things 
which  in  his  opinion  they  found  well  done,  we  may 
again  from  hence  be  informed  with  what  unwillino'ness 
he  removed  them ;  and  tljat  those  gracious  acts,  whereof 
so  frequently  he  makes  mention,  may  be  englished 
more  properly  acts  of  fear  and  dissimulation  against 
his  mind  and  conscience. 

The  bill  preventing  dissolution  of  this  parliament  he 
calls  "  an  unparalleled  act,  out  of  the  extreme  confi- 
dence that  his  subjects  would  not  make  ill  use  of  it." 
But  was  it  not  a  greater  confidence  of  the  people,  to  put 
into  one  man's  hand  so  great  a  power,  till  he  abused 
it,  as  to  summon  and  dissolve  parliaments  ?  He  would 
be  thanked  for  trusting  them,  and  ought  to  thank  them 


ather  for  trusting  him  :  the  trust  issuing  first  from 

hem,  not  from  him. 
And  that  it  was  a  mere  trust,  and  jiot  his  preroga- 

ive,  to  call  and  di.ssolvej)aiTiaments,atJii§ .pleasure; 
and  that  parliaments  were  not  to  be  dissolved,  till  all 
petitions  were  heard,  all  grievances  redressed,  is  not 
only  the  assertion  of  tliis  parliament,  but  of  our  ancient 
law-books,  which  aver  it  to  be  an  unwritten  lavv^of 
common  right,  so  engraven  in  the  hearts  of  oujr  apccs- 
tors,  and  by  them  so  constantly  enjoyed  and  claimed, 
as  that  it  needed  not  enrolling.  And  if  the  Scots  in 
their  declaration  could  charge  the  king  with  breach  of 
their  laws  for  breaking  up  that  jjarliament  without 
their  consent,  while  matters  of  greatest  moment  were 
depending  ;  it  were  unreasonable  to  imagine,  that  the 
wisdom  of  England  should  be  so  wanting  to  itself 
through  all  ages,  as  not  to  provide  by  some  known 
law,  written  or  unwritten,  against  the  not  calling,  or 
the  arbitrary  dissolving,  of  parliaments ;  or  that  they 
who  ordained  their  summoning  twice  a  year,  or  as  oft 
as  need  required,  did  not  tacitly  enact  also,  that  as  ne- 
cessity of  affairs  called  them,  so  the  same  necessity 
should  keep  them  undissolved,  till  that  were  fully  satis- 
fied. Were  it  not  for  that,  parliaments,  and  all  the 
fruit  and  benefit  we  receive  by  having  them,  would 
turn  soon  to  mere  abusion.  It  appears  then,  that  if 
this  bill  of  not  dissolving  were  an  unparallejed  act,  it 
was  a  known  and  common  right,  which  our  ancestors 
under  other  kings  enjoyed  as  firmly,  as  if  it  liad  been 
graven  in  marble ;  and  that  the  infringement  of  this 
king  first  brought  it  into  a  written  act :  who  now 
boasts  that  as  a  great  favour  done  us,  which  his  own 
less  fidelity  than  was  in  former  kings  constrained  us 
only  of  an  old  undoubted  right  to  make  anew  written 
act.  But  what  needed  written  acts,  whenas  anciently 
it  was  esteemed  part  of  his  crown  oath,  not  to  dissolve 
parliaments  till  all  grievances  were  considered  ?  where- 
upon the  old  "  Modi  of  Parliament "  calls  it  flat  per- 
jury, if  he  dissolve  them  before:  as  I  find  cited  in  a 
book  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  to 
which  and  other  law-tractats  I  refer  the  more  lawyerly 
mooting  of  this  point,  which  is  neither  my  element,  noi- 
my  proper  work  here ;  since  the  book,  which  I  have  to 
answer,  pretends  reason,  not  authorities  and  quotations: 
and  I  hold  reason  to  be  the  best  arbitrator,  and  the  law 
of  law  itself. 

It  is  true,  that  "  good  subjects  think  it  not  just,  that 
the  king's  condition  should  be  worse  by  bettering 
theirs."  But  then  the  king  must  not  be  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  people  in  judging  what  is  better  and 
what  worse ;  which  n)ight  have  been  agreed,  had  he 
known  (for  his  own  words  condemn  him)  "  as  well 
with  moderation  to  use,  as  with  earnestness  to  desire, 
his  own  advantages." 

"A  continual  parliament  he  thought  would  keep  the 
commonwealth  in  tune."  Judge,  commonweallli,  what 
proofs  he  gave,  that  this  boasted  profession  was  ever  in 
his  thought. 

"  Some,"  saith  he,  "  gave  out,  that  I  repented  me  of   ij 
that  settling  act."     His  own  actions  gave  it  out  beyond 
all  supposition  ;  for  doubtless  it  rcjiented  him  to  have 
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established  that  by  law,  which  he  went  about  so  soon 
after  to  abrogate  by  the  sword. 

He  calls  those  acts,  which  he  confesses  "tended  to 
their  good,  not  more  princely  than  friendly  contribu- 
tions." As  if  to  do  his  duty  were  of  courtesy,  and  the 
discharj^fe  of  his  trust  a  parcel  of  his  liberality ;  so  nigh 
lost  in  his  esteem  was  the  birth-rig-ht  of  our  liberties, 
that  to  give  them  back  ag'ain  upon  demand,  stood  at 
tlie  mercy  of  his  contribution. 

"  He  doubts  not  but  the  affections  of  his  people  will 
compensate  his  sufferings  for  those  acts  of  confidence  :" 
and  imputes  his  sufferings  to  a  contrary  cause.  Not 
his  confidence,  but  his  distrust,  was  that  which  brought 
him  to  tiiose  sufferings,  from  the  time  that  he  forsook 
his  parliament;  and  trusted  them  never  the  sooner  for 
what  he  tells  "  of  their  piety  and  religious  strictness," 
but  rather  hated  them  as  puritans,  whom  he  always 
sought  to  extirpate. 

He  would  have  it  believed,  that  "  to  bind  his  hands 
by  these  acts,  argued  a  very  short  foresight  of  things, 
and  extreme  fatuity  of  mind  in  him,"  if  he  had  meant 
a  war.  If  we  should  conclude  so,  that  were  not  the 
only  argument :  neither  did  it  argue,  that  he  meant 
peace ;  knowing  that  what  be  granted  for  the  present  jQa^  uu  f  f( 

out  of  fear,  he  might  as  soon  repeal  by  force^watchin^  yj    Jlvon  hi 

his  time  ;  and  deprive  them  the  Truit  of  those  acts,  if 
his  own  designs,  wherein  he  put  his  trust,  took  effect. 

Yet  he  complains,  "  that  the  tumults  threatened  to 
abuse  all  acts  of  grace,  and  turn  them  into  wanton- 
ness." I  would  they  had  turned  his  wantonness  into 
the  grace  of  not  abusing  Scripture.  Was  this  becom- 
ing such  a  saint  as  they  would  make  him,  to  adulte- 
rate those  sacred  words  from  the  grace  of  God  to  the 
acts  of  his  own  grace  ?  Herod  was  eaten  up  of  worms 
for  suffering  others  to  compare  his  voice  to  the  voice  of 
God  ;  but  the  borrower  of  this  phrase  gives  much  more 
cause  of  jealousy,  that  he  likened  his  own  acts  of  grace 
to  the  acts  of  God's  grace. 

From  prophaneness  he  scarce  comes  off  with  perfect 
sense.  "  I  was  not  then  in  a  capacity  to  make  war," 
therefore  "  I  intended  not."  "  I  was  not  in  a  capa- 
city," therefore  "  I  could  not  have  given  my  enemies 
greater  advantage,  than  by  so  unprincely  inconstancy 
to  have  scattered  them  by  arms,  whom  but  lately  I  had 
settled  by  parliament."  What  place  could  there  be 
for  his  inconstancy  in  that  thing  whereto  he  was  in  no 
capacity  ?  Otherwise  his  inconstancy  was  not  so  un- 
wonted, or  so  nice,  but  that  it  would  have  easily  found 
pretences  to  scatter  those  in  revenge,  whom  he  settled 
in  fear. 

"  It  had  been  a  course  full  of  sin,  as  well  as  of  hazard 
and  dishonour."  True;  but  if  those  considerations 
withheld  him  not  from  other  actions  of  like  nature, 
how  can  we  believe  they  were  of  strength  sufficient,  to 
withhold  him  from  this  ?  And  that  they  withheld  him 
not,  the  event  soon  taught  us. 

"  His  letting  some  men  go  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  was  a  temptation  to  them  to  cast  him  down 
headlong."  In  this  simile  we  have  himself  compared 
to  Christ,  the  parliament  to  the  devil,  and  his  giving 


the  "  pinnacle  of  the  temple."  A  tottering  and  giddy 
act  rather  than  a  settling.  This  was  goodly  use  made 
of  Scripture  in  his  solitudes :  but  it  was  no  pinnacle  of 
the  temple,  it  was  a  .pinnacle  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
palace,  from  whence  he  and  monarchy  fell  headlong 
together. 

He  would  have  others  see  that  "  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  are  not  worth  gaining  by  ways  of  sin  which 
hazard  the  soul ;"  and  hath  himself  left  nothing  unha- 
zarded  to  keep  three.  He  concludes  with  sentences, 
that,  rightly  scanned,  make  not  so  much  for  him  as 
against  him,  and  confesses,  that  "  the  act  of  settling 
was  no  sin  of  his  will;"  and  we  easily  believe  liim,  for 
it  hath  been  clearly  proved  a  sin  of  his  unwillingness. 

With  his  orisons  I  meddle  not,  for  he  appeals  to  a 
high  audit.  This  yet  may  be  noted,  that  at  his  prayers 
he  had  before  him  the  sad  presage  of  his  ill  success, 
"  as  of  a  dark  and  dangerous  storm,  which  never  ad- 
mitted his  return  to  the  port  from  whence  he  set  out." 
Yet  his  prayer-book  no  sooner  shut,  but  other  hopes 
flattered  him;  and  their  flattering  was  his  destruction. 


Upon  his  Retirement  from  Westminster. 

The  simile  wherewith  he  begins  I  was  about  to  have 
found  fault  with,  as  in  a  garb  somewhat  more  poetical 
than  for  a  statist :  but  meeting  with  many  strains  of 
like  dress  in  other  of  his  essays,  and  hearing  him  re- 
ported a  more  diligent  reader  of  poets  than  of  politi- 
cians, I  begun  to  think  that  the  whole  book  might  per- 
haps be  intended  a  piece  of  poetry.  The  words  arc 
good,  the  fiction  smooth  and  cleanly ;  there  wanted 
only  rhyme,  and  that,  they  say,  is  bestowed  upon  it 
lately.     But  to  the  argument. 

"  I  staid  at  Whitehall,  till  I  was  driven  away  by 
shame  more  than  fear."  I  retract  not  what  I  thought 
of  the  fiction,  yet  here,  I  must  confess,  it  lies  too  open. 
In  his  messages  and  declarations,  nay  in  the  whole 
chapter  next  but  one  before  this,  he  affirms,  that  "  the 
danger  wherein  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  own 
person"  were  by  those  tumults,  was  the  main  cause 
that  drove  him  from  Whitehall,  and  appeals  to  God  as 
witness  :  he  affirms  here  that  it  was  "  shame  more  than 
fear."  And  Digby,  who  knew  his  mind  as  well  as  any, 
tells  his  new-listed  guard,  "  that  the  principal  cause  of 
his  majesty's  going  thence  was  to  save  them  from  being 
trod  in  the  dirt."  From  whence  we  may  discern  what 
false  and  frivolous  excuses  are  avowed  for  truth,  either 
in  those  declarations,  or  in  this  penitential  book.  Our 
forefathers  were  of  that  courage  and  severity  of  zeal  to 
justice  and  their  native  liberty,  against  the  proud  con- 
tempt and  misrule  of  their  kings,  that  when  Richard 
the  Second  departed  but  from  a  committee  of  lords, 
who  sate  preparing  iDatter  for  the  parliament  not  yet 
assembled,  to  the  removal  of  his  evil  counsellors,  they 
first  vanquished  and  put  to  flight  Robert  de  Vere  his 
chief  favourite ;  and  then,  coming  up  to  London  with 


a  huge  army,  required  the  king,  then  withdrawn   for 
them  that  act  of  settling,  to  his  letting  them  go  up  to  [  fear,  but  no  further  off  than  the  Tower,  to  come  to 
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Westminster,  WJiich  he  refusing-,  tliey  told  him  flatly, 
that  unless  he  came  they  would  choose  another.  So 
liij;h  a  crime  it  was  accounted  tlicn  for  kinjj^'s  to  absent 
themselves,  not  from  a  parliament,  wliicii  none  ever 
durst,  but  from  any  meeting  of  his  peers  and  counsel- 
lors, whicli  did  but  tend  towards  a  ])arliamcnt.  Much 
'  less  would  they  have  sufl'ci'cd,  that  a  king-,  for  such 
trivial  and  various  pretences,  one  while  for  fear  of  tu- 
mults, another  while  "  for  shame  to  see  them,"  should 
leave  his  re^al  station,  and  tlic  whole  kingdom  bleed- 
ing to  death  of  those  wounds,  wliich  his  own  unskilful 
and  perverse  g-overnment  had  inflicted. 

Shame  then  it  was  tiiat  drove  him  from  the  parlia- 
ment, but  the  shame  of  wliat?  Was  it  the  shame  of  his 
manifold  errours  and  misdeeds,  and  to  see  bow  weakly 
he  had  played  the  king-  ?  No ;  "  but  to  see  the  bar- 
^  barons  rudeness  of  tliose  tumults  to  dcmaiid  any  thing." 
We  have  started  iicro  anotlier,  and  I  believe  the  truest 
cause  of  his  deserting  the  parliament.  The  worst  and 
strangest  of  that  "Any  thing,"  which  the  people  then 
demanded,  was  but  the  unlording  of  bishops,  and  ex- 
pelling them  the  house,  and  tlie  reducing  of  church- 
discipline  to  a  conformity  with  other  protestantchurches; 
this  was  the  barbarism  of  those  tumults :  and  tliat  he 
might  avoid  the  granting  of  those  honest  and  piou^ 
demands,  as  well  demanded  by  the  parliament  as  the 
people,  for  this  very  cause  more  than  for  fear,  by  his 
ownconfessiou  here,  he  left  the  city;  and  in  a  most 
tempestuous  season  forsook  the  helm  and  steerage  of 
the  commonwealth.  Tliis  was  that  terrible  "Any 
thing,"  from  which  his  Conscience  and  liis  Reason 
chose  to  run,  rather  than  not  deny.  To  be  importuned 
the  removing  of  evil  counsellors,  and  other  grievances 
in  church  and  state,  was  to  him  "  an  intolerable  oppres- 
sion." If  the  people's  demanding  were  so  burdensome 
to  him,  what  was  his  denial  aud  delay  of  justice  to 
them  ? 

But  as  the  demands  of  his  people  were  to  him  a  bur- 
den and  oppression,  so  was  the  adviceof  his  parliament 
esteemed  a  bondage ;  "Whose  agreeing  votes,"  as  he 
affirms,  "were  not  by  any  law  or  reason  conclusive  to 
his  judgment."  .E,or_the  law,  it  ordains  aj)arliament  to 
advise  him  in  his  great  affairs;  but  if  it  ordain  also, 
that  the  single  judgment  of  a  king  shall  put-balance 
all  the  wisdom  of  his  parliament,  it  ordains  that  which 
frustrates  the  end  of  its  own  ordaining'.  For  where  the 
king's  judgment  may  dissent,  to  the  .destruction,  as  it 
may  happen,  both  of  himself  and  the  kingdom,  their 
advice,  and  no  further,  is  a  most  insufficient  and  frus- 
traneous  means  to  be  provided  by  law  in  cases  of  so 
high  concernment.  And  where  the  main  and  principal 
law  of  common  preservation  against  tyranny  is  left  so 
fruitless  and  infirm,  there  it  must  needs  follow,  that  all 
lesser  laws  are  to  their  several  ends  and  purposes  mucli 
more  weak  and  ineffectual.  For  that  nation  would  de- 
serve to  be  renowned  and  chronicled  for  folly  ajul  s.u- 
pidityj  that  should  by  law  provide  force  against  private 
and  petty  wrongs,  advice  only  against  tyranny  and 
public  ruin.  It  being  therefore  most  unlike  a  law,  to 
ordain  a  remedy  so  slender  and  unlawlike,  to  be  the 
•  Second  edition  has  it  of  all  our  safety  or  prevention. 


utmost  means  of  all  public  safety  or  prevention,*  as 
advice  is,  which  may  at  any  time  be  rejected  by  the 

sole  judg'uicnt  of  one  man,  the  king,  and  so  unlike  the 
law  of  England,  which  lawyers  say  is  the  quintessence 
of  reason  and  inaturc  wisdom  ;  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  kind's  negative  voice  was  never  any  law,  but  an 
aFsurd  and  reasonless  custom,  begotten  and  grown  up 
either  from  tlie  flattery  of  basest  times,  or  the  usurpa- 
tion of  immoderate  princes.  Thus  much  to  the  law  of 
it,  Ijy  a  better  evidence  tlian  rolls  and  records,  reason. 

But  is  it  possible  he  should  pretend  also  to  reason, 
that  the  judgment  of  one  man,  not  as  a  wise  or  good 
man,  but  as  a  k^Tng,  and  ofttimes  a  wilful,  proud,  and 
wicked  king,  should  outweigh  the  prudence  and  all 
tlie  \j£tue  of  axt^electecTparliament  ?  Wliat  an  alnisive 
thing  were  it  then  to  summon  parliaments,  that  by  the 
major  part  of  voices  greatest  matters  may  be  there  de- 
\bated  and  resolved,  whenas  one  single  voice  after  that 
^hall  dash  all  their  resolutions  ? 

He  attempts  to  give  a  reason  why  it  should,  "  Be- 
cause the  whole  parliaments  represent  not  him  in  any 
kind."  But  mark  how  little  he  advances;  for  if  the 
parliament  represent  tiie  whole  kin"dom,  as  is  sure 
enough  they  do,  then  doth  the  king  represent  only 
himself;  and  if  a  king  witiiout  his  kingdom  be  in  a 
civil  sense  nothing,  then  without  or  against  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  whole  kingdom,  he  himself  represents 
nothing;  and  by  consequence  his  judgment  and  his 
negative  is  as  good  as  nothing:  and  though  we  should 
allow  him  to  be  sojnetjjiiig,  yet  not  eq^ualf  or  compar- 
able to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  so  neither  to  them  who 
represent  it :  much  less  that  one  syllable  of  his  breath 
j)ut  into  the  scales  should  be  more  ponderous  than  the 
j^oint  voice  and  efficacy  of  a  whole  parliamentj  assem- 
l)led  by  election,  and  endued  with  the  plenipotence  of 
a  free  nation,  to  make  laws,  not  to  be  denied  laws ;  and 
with  no  more  but  no,  a  sleeveless  reason,  in  the  most 
pressing  times  of  danger  and  disturbance  to  be  sent 
home  frustrate  and  remediless. 

Yet  here  he  maintains,  "  to  be  no  further  bound  to 
agree  with  the  votes  of  both  houses,  than  he  sees  them 
to  agyp^,\y^^h  the  yyill  of  God,  with  his  j  ust .n,g^ts  as  a 
'' '".£iriaiMlrthe.,g£iiiei;^j[,ggod^p^|!  his  people."  As  to  the 
freedom  of  his  agreeing  or  not  agreeing,  limited  with 
due  bounds, no  man  reprehends  it;  this  is  the  question 
here,  or  the  miracle  rather,  why  his  only  not  agreeing 
should  lay  a  negative  bar  and  inhibition  upon  that 
wiiich  is  agreed  to  by  a  whole  parliament,  though 
never  so  conducing  to  the  public  gooti  or_  safety  .''  To 
know  the  will  of  God  better  than  his  whole  kingdom, 
whence  should  he  have  it?  Certainly  court-breeding 
and  his  perpetual  conversation  with  flatterers  was  but 
a  bad  school.  To  judge  of  his  own  rights  could  not 
belong  to  him,  who  had  no  right  by  law  in  any  court 
to  judge  of  so  much  as  felony  or  treason,  being  held  a 
party  in  both  these  eases,  much  more  in  this ;  and  his 
rights  however  should  give  place  to  the  general  good, 
for  wiiich  end  all  his  rights  were  given  him.  Lastly, 
to  suppose  a  clearer  insight  and  discerning  of  the 
general  good,  allotted  to  his  own  singular  judgment, 
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tlian  to  the  parliament  and  all  the  people,  and  Irora 
that  self-opinion  of  discerninof,  to  deny  them  that  good 
which  they,  being  all  freemen,  seek  earnestly  and  call 
for,  is  an  arrog-ance  and  iniquity  beyond  imagination 
rude  and  unreasonable;  they  undoubtedly  having  most 
authority  to  judge  of  the  public  good,  who  for  that 
purpose  are  chosen  out  and  sent  by  the  people  to  advise 
Lini.  And  if  it  may  be  in  him  to  see  oft  "  the  major 
part  of  tliem  not  in  the  right,"  had  it  not  been  more 
his  modesty,  to  iiave  doubted  their  seeing  him  more 
often  in  the  wrong  ? 

He  passes  to  another  reason  of  his  denials,  "  because 
of  some  men's  hydropic  unsatiableness,  and  thirst  of 
asking,  the  more  they  drank,  whom  no  fountain  of  re- 
gal bounty  was  able  to  overcome."  A  comparison 
more  properly  bestowed  on  tliose  that  came  to  guzzle 
in  his  wine-cellar,  than  on  a,  freeborn  people  that  came 
to  clainjjn  ^parliament  their  rights  and  liberties,  which 
a  king  ought  therefore  to  grant,  because  of  right  de- 
manded ;  not  to  deny  them  for  fear  his  bounty  should 
be  exliausted,  which  in  these  demands  (to  continue  the 
same  rnetaphoi;}  was  not  so  much  as  broached  ;  it  being 
his  duty,  not  his  bounty,  to  grant  these  things.  He 
who  thus  refuses  to  give  us  law,  in  that  refusal  gives 
us  another  law,  which  is  his  will,  another  name  also, 
and  another  condition ;  of  freemen  to  become  his 
Tassals. 

Putting  off  the  courtier,  he  now  puts  on  tlie  philoso- 
pher, and  sententiously  disputes  to  this  effect,  "  That 
reason  ought  to  be  used  to  men,  force  and  terrour  to 
beasts  ;  that  he  deserves  to  be  a  slave,  who  captivates 
the  rational  sovereignty  of  his  soul  and  liberty  of  his 
will  to  compulsion  ;  ihat  he  would  not  forfeit  that  free- 
dom, which  cannot  be  denied  him  as  a  king,  because 
it  belongs  to  him  as  a  man  and  a  Cliristian,  though  to 
preserve  his  kingdom ;  but  rather  die  enjoying-  the 
empire  of  his  soul,  than  live  in  such  a  vassalage,  as  not 
to  use  his  reason  and  conscience,  to  like  or  dislike  as  a 
king."  Which  words,  of  tliemselves,  as  far  as  they 
are  sense,  good  and  philosophical,  yet  in  the  mouth  of 
him,  who,  to  engross  this  common  liberty  to  himself, 
would  tread  down  all  other  men  into  the  condition  of 
slaves  and  beasts,  they  quite  lose  their  commendation. 
He  confesses  a  rational  sovereignty  of  soul  and  free- 
dom of  will  in  every  man,  and  yet  with  an  implicit 
repugnancy  would  have  his  reason  the  sovereign  of 
that  sovereignty,  and  would  captivate  and  make  use- 
less that  natural  frecdftm  oJLHiiLitt.alljJ'ther  niea  hut 
liimself.  But  tiiem  that  yield  him  tliis  obedience  he 
so  well  rewards,  as  to  pronounce  them  worthy  to  be 
slaves.  They  who  have  lost  all  to  be  his  subjects,  may 
stoop  and  take  up  the  reward.  What  that  freedom  is, 
which  "  cannot  be  denied  him  as  a  king,  because  it 
belongs  to  him  as  a  man  and  a  christian,"  I  understand 
not.  If  it  be  his  negative  voice,  it  concludes  all  men, 
who  have  not  such  a  negative  as  his  against  a  whole 
parliament,  to  be  neither  men  nor  Christians :  and  what 
was  he  himself  then,  all  this  while  that  we  denied  it 
him  as  a  king  ?  Will  he  say,  that  lie  enjoyed  within 
liimself  the  less  freedom  for  that  ?  Might  not  he,  both 
as  a  man  and  as  a  christian,  have  reigned  within  hini- 
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self  in  full  sovereignty  of  soul,  no  man  repining,  but 
that  his  outward  and  imperious  will  must  invade  the 
civil  liberties  of  a  nation  ?  Did  we  therefore  not  per- 
mit him  to  use  his  reason  or  his  conscience,  not  permit- 
ting him  to  bereave  us  the  use  of  ours  ?  And  might 
not  he  have  enjoyed  both  as  a  king,  governing  us  as 
freemen  by  what  laws  we  ourselves  would  be  govern- 
ed ?  It  was  not  the  inward  use  of  his  reason  and  of  his 
conscience,  that  would  content  him,  but  to  use  them 
both  as  a  law  over  all  his  subjects,  "  in  whatever  he 
declared  as  a  king  to  like  or  dislike."  Which  use  of 
reason,  most  reasonless  and  unconscionable,  is  the  ut- 
most that  any  tyrant  ever  pretended  over  his  vassals. 

In  all  wise  nations  the  legislative  power,  and  the 
judicial  execution  of  that  power,  have  been  most  com- 
monly distinct,  and  in  several  hands  ;  but  yet  the  for- 
mer supreme,  the  other  subordinate.  JX_then  the  king 
be  onjy  set  up  to^xecute  the  law,  which  is  indeed  the 
highest  oTnis  office,  he  ou^ht  no  more  to  make  or  for- 
bid the  making  of  any  law.agreetl  upon  in  parliament, 
than  other  inferior  judges,  who  are  his  deputies. 
Neither  can  he  more  reject  a  law  offered  him  by  the 
commons,  than  he  can  new  make  a  law,  which  they 
reject.  And  yet  the  more  to  credit  and  uphold  his 
cause,  he  would  seem  to  have  philosophy  on  his  side  ; 
straining  her  wise  dictates  to  unphilosophical  purposes. 
But  when  kings  come  so  low,  as  to  fawn  upon  philo- 
sophy, which  before  they  neither  valued  nor  under- 
stood, it  is  a  sign  that  fails  not,  they  are  then  put  to 
their  last  trump.  And  philosophy  as  well  requites 
them,  by  not  suffering  her  golden  sayings  either  to  be- 
come their  lips,  or  to  be  used  as  masks  and  colours  of 
injurious  and  violent  deeds.  So  that  what  they  pre- 
sume to  borrow  from  her  sage  and  virtuous  rules,  like 
the  riddle  of  Sphinx  not  understood,  breaks  the  neck  of 
their  own  cause. 

But  now  agaiiiTo  politics:  "  He  cannot  think  the 
Majesty  of  the  crown  of  England  to  be  bound  by  any 
coronation  oath  in  a  blind  and  brutish  form  ilitv,  to 
consentj^o  whatever  its  subjects  in  parliament  shall  re- 


quire." What  tyrant  could  presume  to  say  more,  when 
he  meant  to  kick  down  all  law,  government,  and  bond 
of  oath  ?  But  why  he  so  desires  to  absolve  himself  the 
oath  of  his  coronation  would  be  worth  the  knowing".  It 
cannot  but  be  yielded,  that  the  oath,  which  binds  him 
to  performance  of  his  trust,  ought  in  reason  to  contain 
the  sum  of  what  his  chief  trust  and  ofHce  is.  But  if  it 
neither  do  enjoin,  nor  mention  to  him,  as  a  part  of  his 
duty,  the  making  or  the  marring  of  any  law,  or  scraji 
of  law,  but  requires  only  his  assent  to  those  laws  which 
the  people  have  already  chosen,  or  shall  choose;  (for  so 
both  the  Latin  of  that  oath,  and  the  old  English ;  and 
all  reason  admits,  that  the  people  should  not  lose  under 
a  new  king'  what  freedom  they  had  before  ;)  then  that 
negative  voice  so  contended  for,  to  deny  the  passing  of 
any^  law,  which  tlie  commons  choose,  is  both  against 
the  oatli  of  his  coronation,  and  his  kingly  office.  And 
if  the  king  may  deny  to  pass  what  the  parliament  iiath 
chosen  to  be  a  law,  then  doth  the  king  make  himself 
superior  to  his  w  hole  kingdom ;  which  not  only  the 
general  ma.xims  of  policy  gainsay,  but  even  our  own 
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staiuliii":  laws,  as  liatli  been  eilcil  to  liiiu  in  renion- 
strances  heretofore,  that  "  the  kin<T  hath  two  superiors, 
the  law,  and  his  court  of  parliament."  But  this  he 
counts  to  be  a  blind  and  brutisli  formality,  whether  it 
be  law,  or  oath,  or  his  duty,  and  thinks  to  turn  it  off 
with  wholesome  words  and  phrases,  which  he  then  first 
leanit  of  the  honest  people,  wiien  they  were  so  often 
compelled  to  use  tiiem  against  those  more  truly  blind 
and  brutish  formalities  thrust  upon  us  by  his  own  com- 
mand, not  in  civil  matters  only,  but  in  spiritual.  And  if 
his  oath  to  perform  what  the  people  require,  when  the}' 
crown  him,  be  in  his  esteem  a  brutish  formality,  then 
doubtless  those  other  oaths  of  alleg'iance  and  supremacy, 
taken  absolute  on  our  part,  may  most  justly  appear  to 
us  in  all  respects  as  brutish  and  as  formal ;  and  so  by 
his  own  sentence  no  more  binding  to  us,  than  his  oath 
to  liim. 

As  for  his  instance,  in  case  "  he  and  the  house  of 
peers  attempted  to  enjoin  the  house  of  commons,"  it 
bears  no  equality  ;  for  he  and  the  peers  represent  but 
themselves,  the  commons  are  the  whole  kingdom. 

Thus  he  concludes  "  his  oath  to  be  fully  discharged 
in  governing  by  laws  already  made,"  as  being  not 
bound  to  pass  any  new,  "  if  his  reason  bids  him  deny." 
And  so  may  infinite  mischiefs  grow,  and  he  with  a 
pernicious  negative  may  deny  us  all  tilings  good,  or 
just,  or  safe,  whereof  our  ancestors,  in  times  much  dif- 
fering from  ours,  had  either  no  foresight,  or  no  occasion 
to  foresee;  while  our  general  good  and  safety  shall 
depend  upon  the  private  and  overweening  reason  of 
one  obstinate  man,  who  against  all  the  kingdom,  if  he 
list,  will  interpret  both  the  law  j.iidjjis  oath  of  corona- 
tion by  the  tenour  of  his  own  will.  Which  he  himself 
conlesses  to  be  an  arbitrary  power,  yet  doubts  not  in 
his  argument  to  imply,  as  if  he  thought  it  more  fit  the 
parliament  should  be  subject  to  his  will,  than  he  to 
their  advice ;  a  man  neither  by  nature  nor  by  nurture 
wise.  How  is  it  possible,  that  he,  in  whom  such 
principles  as  these  were  so  deep  rooted,  could  ever, 
though  restored  again,  have  reigned  otherwise  than 
tyrannically  ? 

He  objects,  "  That  force  was  but  a  slavish  method 
to  dispel  his  errour."  But  how  often  shall  it  be  an- 
swered him,  that  no  force  was  used  to  dispel  the  errour 
out  of  his  head,  but  to  drive  it  from  off  our  necks  ?  for 
his  errour  was  imperious,  and  would  command  all 
other  men  to  renounce  their  own  reason  and  under- 
standing, tiiriFey~perlsIied  under  the^injunction  of  his 
3II  ruling  errour^ 

He  alleges  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions  to  ex- 
cuse his  possible  failings,  a  position  false  both  in  law 
and  divinity :  yea,  contrary  to  his  own  better  princi- 
ples, who  affirms  in  the  twelfth  chapter,  that  "  the 
goodness  of  a  man's  intention  will  not  excuse  the  scan- 
dal and  contagion  of  his  example."  His  not  knowing, 
through  the  corruption  of  flattery  and  court-principles, 
what  be  ought  to  have  known,  will  not  excuse  his  not 
doing  what  he  ought  to  have  done;  no  more  than  tlie 
small  skill  of  him,  who  undertakes  to  be  a  pilot,  will 
excuse  him  to  be  misled  by  any  wandering  star  mis- 
taken for  the  pole.     But  let  his  intentions  be  never  so 


upright,  what  is  that  to  us.''  what  answer  for  the  reason 
and  the  national  rights,  which  God  hath  given  us,  if 
having-  parliaments,  and  laws,  and  the  power  of  mak- 
ing more  to  avoid  mischief,  we  suffer  one  man's  blind 
intentions  to  lead  us  all  with  our  eyes  open  to  majiJUEcst 
destruction  ? 

And  if  arguments  prevail  not  with  such  a  one,  force 
is  well  used ;  not  "  to  carry  on  the  weakness  of  our 
couiisds,  or  to  convince  his  errour,"  as  he  surmises, 
but  to  acquit  and  rescue  our  own  reason,  our  own  con- 
sciences, from  the  force  and  prohibition  laid  by  his 
usurping  errour  upon  our  liberties  and  understandings. 

"  Never  any  thing  pleased  him  more,  than  when  his 
judgment  concurred  with  theirs."  That  was  to  the  ap- 
plause of  his  own  judgment,  and  would  as  well  have 
pleased  any  self-conceited  man. 

"  Yea,  in  many  things  he  chose  rather  to  deny  him- 
self than  them."  That  is  to  say,  in  trifles.  For  "  of 
his  own  interests"  and  personal  rights  he  conceives 
himself  "  master."  To  part  with,  if  he  please ;  not  to 
contest  for,  against  the  kingdom,  which  is  greater  than 
he,  whose  rights  are  all  subordinate  to  the  kingdom's 
good.  And  "  in  what  concerns  truth,  justice,  the  right 
of  church,  or  his  crown,  no  man  shall  gain  his  consent 
against  his  mind."  What  can  be  left  then  for  a  par- 
liament, but  to  sit  like  images,  while  he  still  thus 
either  with  incomparable  arrogance  assumes  to  himself 
the  best  ability  of  judging  for  other  men  what  is  truth, 
justice,  goodness,  what  his  own  and  the  church's 
right,  or  with  unsufferable  tyranny  restrains  all  men 
from  the  enjoyment  of  any  good,  which  his  judgment, 
though  erroneous,  thinks  not  fit  to  grant  them ;  not- 
withstanding that  the  law  and  his  coronal  oath  re- 
quires his  undeniable  assent  to  what  laws  the  parlia- 
ment agree  upon  ? 

"  He  had  rather  wear  a  crown  of  thorns  with  our  Sa- 
viour." Many  would  be  all  one  with  our  Saviour, 
whom  our  Saviour  will  not  know.  They  who  govern 
ill  those  kingdoms  which  they  had  a  right  to,  have  to 
our  Saviour's  crown  of  thorns  no  right  at  all.  Thorns 
they  may  find  enow  of  their  own  gathering,  and  their 
own  twisting ;  for  thorns  and  snares,  saith  Solomon, 
are  in  the  way  of  the  froward  :  but  to  wear  them,  as 
our  Saviour  wore  them,  is  not  given  to  thenij  that  suf- 
fer by  their  own  demerits.  Nor  is  a  crown  of  gold  his 
due,  who  cannot  first  wear  a  crown  of  lead ;  not  only 
for  the  weight  of  that  great  office,  but  for  the  compli- 
ance which  it  ought  to  have  witli  them  who  are  to 
counsel  him,  which  here  he  terms  in  scorn  "  An  imbased 
flexibleness  to  the  various  and  oft  contrary  dictates  of 
any  factions,"  meaning  his  parliament ;  for  the  ques- 
tion hath  been  all  this  while  between  them  two.  And 
to  his  parliament,  though  a  numerous  and  choice  as- 
sembly of  whom  the  land  thought  wisest,  he  imputes, 
rather  than  to  himself,  "  want  of  reasoiUJieglectjof  the 
public,  interest  of  parties,  and  £articularity  of  prJYate 
will  and  passion  ;"  but  with  what  modesty  or  likelihood 
of  truth,  it  will  he  wearisome  to  repeat  so  often. 

He  concludes  with  a  sentence  fair  in  seeming,  but 
fallacious.  Por  if  the  conscience  be  ill  edified,  the  re- 
solution may  more  befit  a  foolish  than  a  christian  king, 
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to  prefer  a  self-willed  conscience  before  a  king'dom's 
good  ;  especially  in  the  denial  of  tliat,  which  law  and 
his  reg-al  office  by  oath  bids  him  grant  to  his  parliament 
and  wiiole  kino^dom  rightfully  demanding.  For  we 
may  observe  him  throughout  the  discourse  to  assert  his 
negative  power  against  the  whole  kingdom  ;  now  under 
the  specious  plea  of  his  conscience  and  Lis  reason,  but 
heretofore  in  a  louder  note  ;  "  Without  us,  or  against 
our  consent,  the  votes  of  either  or  of  both  houses  toge- 
ther, must  not,  cannot,  shall  not."  Declar.  May  4, 
1642. 

With  these   and  the   like  deceivable  doctrines  he 
leavens  also  his  prayer. 


VII.     Upon  the  Queen  s  Departure. 

To  this  argument  we  shall  soon  have  said ;  for  what 
concerns  it  us  to  hear  a  husband  divulge  his  household 
privacies,  extolling  to  others  the  viitues  of  his  wife  ? 
an  infirmity  not  seldom  incident  to  those  who  have  least 
cause.  But  how  good  she  was  a  wife,  was  to  himself, 
and  be  it  left  to  his  own  fancy  ;  how  bad  a  subject,  is 
not  much  disputed.  And  being  such,  it  need  be  made 
no  wonder,  though  she  left  a  protestant  kingdom  with 
as  little  honour  as  her  mother  left  a  popish. 

That  this  "  is  the  first  example  of  any  protestant  sub- 
jects, that  have  taken  up  arms  against  their  king  a 
protestant,"  can  be  to  protestants  no  dishonour ;  when 
it  shall  be  heard,  that  he  first  levied  war  on  them,  and 
to  the  interest  of  papists  more  than  of  protestants.  He 
might  have  given  yet  the  precedence  of  making  war 
upon  him  to  the  subjects  of  his  own  nation,  who  had 
twice  opposed  him  in  the  open  field  long  ere  the  Eng- 
lisii  found  it  necessary  to  do  the  like.  And  how 
groundless,  how  dissembled  is  that  fear,  lest  she,  who 
for  so  many  years  had  been  averse  from  the  religion  of 
her  husband,  and  every  year  more  and  more,  before 
these  disturbances  broke  out,  should  for  them  be  now 
the  more  alienated  from  that,  to  which  we  never  heard 
she  was  inclined  ?  But  if  the  fear  of  her  delinquency, 
and  that  justice  which  the  protestants  demanded  on 
her,  was  any  cause  of  her  alienating  the  more,  to  have 
gained  her  by  indirect  means  had  been  no  advantage 
to  religion,  much  less  then  was  the  detriment  to  lose 
her  further  off.  It  had  been  happy  if  his  own  actions 
had  not  given  cause  of  more  scandal  to  the  protestants, 
than  what  they  did  against  her  could  justly  scandalize 
any  paj)ist. 

Them  who  accused  her,  well  enough  known  to  be 
the  parliament,  he  censures  for  "  men  yet  to  seek  their 
religion,  whether  doctrine,  discipline,  or  good  man- 
ners ;"  the  rest  he  soothes  with  the  name  of  true  Eng- 
lish protestants,  a  mere  schismatical  name,  yet  he  so 
great  an  enemy  of  schism. 

He  ascribes  "  rudeness  and  barbarity,  worse  tiian 
Indian,"  to  the  English  parliament ;  and  "  all  virtue" 
to  his  wife,  in  strains  that  come  almost  to  sonnetting  : 
how  fit  to  govern  men,  undervaluing  and  aspersing 
the  great  council  of  bis  kingdom,  in  comparison  of  one 


woman  !  Examples  are  not  far  to  seek,  how  great  mis- 
chief and  dishonour  hath  befallen  nations  under  the 
government  of  effeminate  and  uxorious  magistrates ; 
who,  being  themselves  governed  and  oversvvayed  at 
home  under  a  feminine  usurpation,  cannot  but  be  far 
short  of  spirit  and  authority  without  doors,  to  govern  a 
whole  nation. 

"  Her  tarrying  here  he  could  not  think  safe  among 
them,  who  were  shaking  hands  with  allegiance,  to  lay 
faster  hold  on  religion  ;"  and  taxes  them  of  a  duty  ra- 
ther than  a  crime,  it  being  just  to  obey  God  rather  than 
man,  and  impossible  to  serve  two  masters :  I  would 
they  had  quite  shaken  off  what  they  stood  shaking 
hands  with  ;  the  fault  was  in  their  courage,  not  in  tiicir 
cause. 

In  his  prayer  he  prays,  that  the  disloyalty  of  his  pro- 
testant subjects  may  not  be  a  hinderance  to  her  love  of 
the  true  religion  ;  and  never  prays,  that  the  dissolute- 
ness of  his  court,  the  scandals  of  his  clergy,  the  unsound- 
ness of  his  own  judgment,  the  lukewarmness  of  his 
life,  his  letter  of  compliance  to  the  pope,  his  permitting 
agents  at  Rome,  the  pope's  nuncio,  and  her  jesuited 
mother  here,  may  not  be  found  in  the  sight  of  God  far 
greater  hinderances  to  her  conversion. 

But  this  had  been  a  subtle  prayer  indeed,  and  well 
prayed,  though  as  duly  as  a  Paternoster,  if  it  could 
have  channed  us  to  sit  still,  and  have  religion  and  our 
liberties  one  by  one  snatched  from  us,  for  fear  lest  rising 
to  defend  ourselves  we  should  fright  the  queen,  a  stiff  -—, 
papist,  from  turning  protestant !  As  if  the  way  to  make  / 
his  queen  a  protestant,  had  been  to  make  his  subjects  - 
more  than  halfway  papists. 

He  prays  next,  "  that  his  constancy  may  be  an  anti- 
dote against  the  poison  of  other  men's  example."  His 
constancy  in  what  ?  Not  in  religion,  for  it  is  openly 
known,  that  her  religion  wrought  more  upon  him,  than 
his  religion  upon  her;  and  his  open  favouring  of  papists, 
and  his  hatred  of  them  called  puritans,  (the  ministers 
also  that  prayed  in  churches  for  her  conversion,  being 
checked  from  court,)  made  most  men  suspect  she  had 
quite  perverted  him.  But  what  is  it,  that  the  blindness 
of  hypocrisy  dares  not  do  ?  It  dares  pray,  and  thinks 
to  hide  that  from  the  eyes  of  God,  which  it  cannot  hide 
from  the  open  view  of  man. 


VIII.     Upon  his  Repulse  at  Hull,  and  the  Fate  of 
the  Hothams. 

Hull,  a  town  of  great  strength  and  opportunity  both 
to  sea  and  land  affairs,  was  at  that  time  the  magazine 
of  all  those  arms,  which  the  king  had  bought  with 
money  most  illegally  extorted  from  his  subjects  of 
England,  to  use  in  a  causeless  and  most  unjust  civil 
war  against  his  subjects  of  Scotland.  The  king  in 
high  discontent  and  anger  had  left  the  parliament,  and 
was  gone  towards  the  north,  the  queen  into  Holland, 
where  she  pawned  and  set  to  sale  the  crown  jewels ;  (a 
crime  heretofore  counted  treasonable  in  kings ;)  and  to 
what  intent  these  sums  were  raised,  the  parliament  was 
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not  iynoraiU.     His  troinsf  iiortliward  in  so  hvj^h  a  chafe 
they  doubted  was  to  possess  liiinself  of  that  streiijrtlj, 
which  the  storehouse  and  situation  of  Hull  might  add 
suddenly  to  his  malignant  ])art3-.     Having  first  tliere- 
fore  in  many  petitions  earnestly  ])rayed  him  to  dispose 
and  settle,  with  consent  of  both  houses,  tlie  military 
power  in  trusty  hands,  and  he  as  oft  refusing,  they 
were  necessitated  by  the  turbulence  and   danger  of 
those  times,  to  put  the  kingdom  by  their  own  autliority 
into  a  posture  of  defence ;  and  very  timely  sent  Sir 
John  Ilotham,  a  member  of  the  house,  and  knight  of 
that  county,  to  take  Hull  into  his  custody,  and  some 
of  the  trained  bands  to  his  assistance.     For  besides  the 
general  danger,  they  had,  before  the  king's  going  to 
York,  notice  given  them  of  his  private  commissions  to 
the  earl  of  Newcastle,  and  to  Colonel  Legg,one  of  those 
employed  to  bring  the  army  up  against  the  parliament; 
who  had  already  made  some  attempts,  and  the  former 
of  them  under  a  disguise,  to  surprise  that  place  for  the 
king's  party.     And  letters  of  the  Lord  Digby  were  in- 
tercepted, wherein  was  wished,  that  tlie  king-  would 
declare  himself,  and  retire  to  some  safe  place ;  other 
information  came  from  abroad,  tiiat  Hull  was  the  place 
designed  for  some  new  enterprise.     And  accordingly 
Digby  himself  not  long  after,  with  many  other  com- 
manders, and  much  foreign  ammunition,  landed  in  those 
parts.     But  these  attempts  not  succeeding,  and  that 
town  being  now  in  custody  of  the  parliament,  he  sends 
a  message  to  them,  that  he  had  firmly  resolved  to  go 
in  person  into  Ireland,  to  chastise  those  wicked  rebels, 
(for  these  and  worse  words  he  then  gave  them,)  and 
that  towards  this  work  be  intended  forthwith  to  raise 
by  his  commissions,  in  the  counties  near  Westchester, 
a  o-uard  for  his  own  person,  consisting  of  2000  foot,  and 
200  horse,  that  should  be  armed  from  his  magazine  at 
Hull,  f  On  the  other  side,  the  parliament,  foreseeing 
the  king's  drift,  about  the  same  time  send  him  a  peti- 
tion, that  they  might  have  leave  for  necessary  causes 
to  remove  the  magazine  of  Hull  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, to  which  the  king  returns  his  denial ;  and  soon 
after  going  to  Hull  attended  with  about  400  horse,  re- 
quires  the   governor  to   deliver  him   up   the   town  : 
whereof  the  governor  besought  humbly  to  be  excused, 
till  be  could  send  notice  to  the  parliament,  who  had 
intrusted  him ;  whereat  the  king  much  incensed  pro- 
claims him  traitor  before  the  town  walls,  and  gives  im- 
mediate order  to  stop  all  passages  between  him  and 
the  parliament.     Yet  he  himself  dispatches  post  after 
post  to  demand  justice,  as  upon  a  traitor;    using  a 
strange  iniquity  to  require  justice  upon  him,  whom  he 
then  waylaid,  and  debarred  from  his  appearance.    The 
parliament  no  sooner  understood  what  had  passed,  but 
they  declare,  that  Sir  John  Hotham  had  done  no  more 
than  was  his  duty,  and  was  therefore  no  traitor. 

This  relation,  being  most  true,  ])roves  that  which  is 
affirmed  here  to  be  most  false  ;  seeing  the  parliament, 
w  horn  he  accounts  his  "  greatest  enemies,"  had  "  more 
confidence  to  abet  and  own"  what  Sir  John  Hotham 
had  done,  than  the  king  had  confidence  to  let  him  an- 
swer in  his  own  behalf. 

To  speak  of  his  patience,  and  in  that  solemn  man- 


ner, he  might  better  ha\e  forborne;  "God  knows," 
saith  he,  "  it  affected  me  more  with  sorrow  for  others, 
than  with  anger  for  myself;  nor  did  the  affront  trouble 
nic  so  much  as  their  sin."  This  is  read,  I  doubt  not, 
and  believed  :  and  as  there  is  some  use  of  every  thing, 
so  is  there  of  this  book,  were  it  but  to  show  us,  what  a 
miserable,  credulous,  deluded  thing  tiiat  creature  is, 
which  is  called  the  vulgar;  who,  notwitlistandiug  what 
they  miglit  know,  will  believe  such  vainglories  as  these. 
Did  not  that  choleric  and  vengeful  act  of  proclaiming 
him  traitor  before  due  process  of  law,  having  been  con- 
vinced so  late  before  of  his  illegality  with  the  five  mem- 
bers, declare  his  anger  to  be  incensed.''  doth  not  his 
own  relation  confess  as  much  .'  and  his  second  message 
left  him  fuming  three  days  after,  and  in  plain  words 
testifies  "  his  impatience  of  delay"  till  Hotham  be  se- 
verely punished,  for  that  which  he  there  terms  an  in- 
supportable affront. 

Surely  if  his  sorrow  for  Sir  John  Hotham's  sin  were 
greater  than  his  anger  for  the  affront,  it  was  an  ex- 
ceeding great  sorrow  indeed,  and  wonderous  charitable. 
But  if  it  stirred  him  so  vehemently  to  have  Sir  John 
Hotham  punished,  and  not  at  all,  tiiat  we  hear,  to  have 
him  repent,  it  had  a  strange  operation  to  be  called  a 
sorrow  for  his  sin.  He  who  would  persuade  us  of  his 
sorrow  for  the  sins  of  other  men,  as  they  are  sins,  not 
as  they  are  sinned  against  himself,  must  give  us  first 
some  testimony  of  a  sorrow  for  his  own  sins,  and  next 
for  such  sins  of  other  men  as  cannot  be  supposed  a  di- 
rect injury  to  himself.  But  such  compunction  in  the 
king  no  man  hath  yet  observed ;  and  till  then  his  sor- 
row for  Sir  John  Hotham's  sin  will  be  called  no  other 
than  the  resentment  of  his  repulse;  and  his  labour  to 
have  the  sinner  only  punished  will  be  called  by  a  right 
name,  his  revenge. 

And  "  the  hand  of  that  cloud,  which  cast  all  soon 
after  into  darkness  and  disorder,"  was  his  own  hand. 
For  assembling  the  inhabitants  of  Yorkshire  and  other 
counties,  horse  and  foot,  first  under  colour  of  a  new 
guard  to  his  person,  soon  after,  being  supplied  with 
ammunition  from  Holland,  bought  with  the  crown 
jewels,  he  begins  an  open  war  by  laying  siege  to  Hull: 
which  town  was  not  his  own,  but  the  kingdom's;  and 
the  arms  there,  public  arms,  bought  with  the  public 
money,  or  not  his  own.  Yet  had  they  been  his  own  by 
as  good  right  as  the  private  house  and  arms  of  any  man 
are  his  own  ;  to  use  either  of  them  in  a  way  not  private, 
but  suspicious  to  the  commonwealth,  no  law  permits. 
But  the  king  had  no  propriety  at  all  either  in  Hull  or  in 
the  magazine  :  so  that  the  following  maxims,  which  he 
cites  "  of  bold  and  disloyal  undertakers,"  may  belong 
more  justly  to  whom  he  least  meant  them.  After  this 
he  again  relapses  into  the  praise  of  his  patience  at 
Hull, and  by  hisovertalking  of  it  seems  to  doubt  either 
his  own  conscience  or  the  hardness  of  other  men's  be- 
lief. To  me  the  more  he  praises  it  in  himself,  the 
more  he  seems  to  suspect  that  in  very  deed  it  was 
not  in  him ;  and  that  the  lookers  on  so  likewise 
thought. 

Thus  much  of  what  he  suffered  by  Hotham,  and  with 
what  patience ;  now  of  what  Hotham  suffered,  as  he 
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judg-es,  for  opposing  him:  "  lie  could  not  but  observe 
bow  God  not  long-  after  pleaded  and  aveng-ed  his  cause." 
Most  men  are  too  apt,  and  commonly  the  worst  of  men, 
so  to  interpret  and  expound  the  judg-ments  of  God, 
and  all  other  events  of  Providence  or  chance,  as  makes 
most  to  the  justifvinjjf  of  their  own  cause,  though  never 
so  evil ;  and  attribute  all  to  the  particular  favour  of 
God  towards  them.  Thus  when  Saul  heard  that  David 
was  in  Keilah,  "  God,"  saith  he,  "  hath  delivered  him 
into  my  bands,  for  he  is  shut  in."  But  how  far  that 
king'  was  deceived  in  his  thought  tliat  God  was  favour- 
ing to  his  cause,  that  story  unfolds  ;  and  how  little 
reason  this  king  liad  to  impute  the  death  of  Hotham 
to  God's  avengement  of  his  repulse  at  Hull,  may  easily 
be  seen.  For  while  Hotham  continued  faithful  to  his 
trust,  no  man  more  safe,  more  successful,  more  in  re- 
putation than  he  :  but  from  the  time  he  first  sought  to 
make  his  peace  witii  the  king-,  and  to  betray  into  his 
hands  that  town,  into  which  before  he  had  denied  him 
entrance,  nothing-  prospered  with  him.  Certainly  had 
God  purposed  him  such  an  end  for  his  opposition  to  the 
king,  he  would  not  have  deferred  to  punish  him  till 
then,  when  of  an  enemy  he  was  changed  to  be  the 
king's  friend,  nor  have  made  his  repentance  and  amend- 
ment the  occasion  of  his  ruin.  How  much  more  likely 
is  it,  since  he  fell  into  the  act  of  disloyalty  to  his  charge, 
that  the  judg^ment  of  God  concurred  with  the  pimish- 
ment  of  man,  and  justly  cut  him  off  for  revolting  to 
the  king-!  to  give  the  world  an  example,  tliat  glorious 
deeds  done  to  ambitious  ends  find  reward  answerable, 
not  to  their  outward  seeming,  but  to  their  inward  am- 
bition. In  the  mean  while,  what  thanks  he  had  from 
the  king-  for  revolting  to  his  cause,  and  what  good  opi- 
nion for  dying  in  his  service,  they  who  have  ventured 
like  him,  or  intend,  may  here  take  notice. 

He  proceeds  to  declare,  not  only  in  general  where- 
fore God's  judgment  was  upon  Hotham,  but  under- 
takes by  fancies,  and  allusions,  to  give  a  criticism  upon 
every  particular:  "  that  his  head  was  divided  from  his 
body,  because  his  lieart  was  divided  from  the  king; 
two  heads  cut  off  in  one  family  for  affronting  the  head 
of  the  commonwealth  ;  the  eldest  son  being  infected 
with  the  sin  of  his  father,  against  the  father  of  his 
country."  These  petty  glosses  and  conceits  on  the  high 
and  secret  judgments  of  God,  besides  the  boldness  of 
unwarrantable  commenting,  are  so  weak  and  shallow, 
and  so  like  the  quibbles  of  a  court  sermon,  that  we  may 
safely  reckon  them  either  fetched  from  such  a  pattern, 
or  that  the  hand  of  some  household  priest  foisted  tiiem 
in ;  lest  the  world  should  forget  how  much  he  was  a 
disciple  of  those  cymbal  doctors.  But  that  argument, 
by  which  the  author  would  commend  them  to  us,  dis- 
credits them  the  more  :  for  if  they  be  so  "  obvious  to 
every  fancy,"  the  more  likely  to  be  erroneous,  and  to 
misconceive  the  mind  of  those  high  secrecies,  whereof 
ihey  presume  to  determine.  For  God  judges  not  by 
human  fancy. 

But  however  God  judged  Hotham,  yet  he  had  the 
king's  pity :  but  mark  the  reason  how  preposterous ;  so 
far  he  had  his  pity,  "  as  he  thought  be  at  first  acted 
more  against  the  light  of  his  conscience,  than  many 


other  men  in  the  same  cause."  Questionless  they  who 
act  against  conscience,  whether  at  the  bar  of  iiuuian  or 
divine  justice,  are  pitied  least  of  all.  These  are  the 
common  grounds  and  verdicts  of  natin-e,  whereof  when 
he  who  hath  the  judging  of  a  whole  nation  is  found 
destitute,  under  such  a  governor  that  nation  must  needs 
be  miserable. 

By  the  way  he  jerks  at  "  some  men's  reforming  to 
models  of  religion,  and  that  they  think  all  is  gold  of 
piety,  that  doth  but  glister  with  a  show  of  zeal."  We 
know  his  meaning,  and  apprehend  how  little  hope  there 
could  be  of  him  from  such  language  as  this :  but  are 
sure  that  the  piety  of  his  prelatic  model  glistered  more 
upon  the  posts  and  pillars,  which  their  zeal  and  fer- 
vency gilded  over,  than  in  the  true  works  of  spiritual 
edification. 

"  He  is  sorry  that  Hotham  felt  the  justice  of  others, 
and  fell  not  rather  into  the  hands  of  his  mercy."  But 
to  ckar  that,  he  should  have  shewn  us  what  mercy  he 
had  ever  used  to  such  as  fell  into  his  hands  before,  ra- 
ther than  what  mercy  he  intended  to  such  as  never 
could  come  to  ask  it.  Whatever  mercy  one  man  might 
have  expected,  it  is  too  well  known  the  whole  nation 
found  none  ;  though  they  besought  it  often,  and  so 
humljly ;  but  had  been  swallowed  up  in  blood  and  ruin, 
to  set  his  private  will  above  the  parliam.ent,  had  not  his 
streng-tii  failed  him.  "  Yet  clemency  he  counts  a  debt, 
which  he  ought  to  paj'  to  those  that  crave  it;  since  we 
Y>ay  not  any  thing  to  God  for  his  mercy  but  prayers 
and  praises."  By  this  reason  we  ought  as  freely  to 
pay  all  things  to  all  men ;  for  of  all  that  we  receive 
from  God,  what  do  we  pay  for,  more  than  prayers  and 
praises  ?  we  looked  for  the  discharge  of  his  office,  the 
payment  of  his  duty  to  the  kingdom,  and  are  paid 
court-payment  with  empty  sentences  that  have  the 
sound  of  gravity,  but  the  significance  of  nothing  pei-- 
tinent. 

Yet  again  after  his  mercy  past  and  granted,  he  re- 
turns back  to  give  sentence  upon  Hotham  ;  and  whom 
he  tells  us  he  would  so  fain  have  saved  alive,  him  he 
never  leaves  killing  with  a  repeated  condemnation, 
though  dead  long  since.  It  was  ill  that  somebody 
stood  not  near  to  whisper  him,  that  a  reiterating- judge 
is  worse  than  a  tormentor.  "  He  pities  him,  he  rejoices 
not,  he  pities  him"  again;  but  still  is  sure  to  brand 
him  at  the  tail  of  his  pity  with  some  ignominious  mark, 
either  of  ambition  or  disloyalty.  And  with  a  kind  of 
censorious  pity  aggravates  rather  than  lessens  or  con- 
ceals the  fault:  to  pity  thus,  is  to  triumph. 

He  assumes  to  foreknow,  that  "  after-times  will  dis- 
pute, whether  Hotham  were  more  infamous  at  Hull, 
or  at  Tower-hill."  What  knew  he  of  after-times,  who, 
while  he  sits  judging  and  censuring  without  end  the 
fate  of  that  unhappy  father  and  his  son  at  Tower-hill, 
knew  not  the  like  fate  attended  him  before  his  own 
palace  gate;  and  as  little  knew  whether  after-times  re- 
serve not  a  greater  infamy  to  the  story  of  his  own  life 
and  reign  ? 

He  says  but  over  again  in  his  prayer  what  bis 
sermon  hatii  preached  :  how  acceptably  to  those  in 
heaven  we  leave  to  be  decided  by  that  j)recept,  which 
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forbids  "  vain  repetitions."  Sure  enough  it  lies  as  heavy 
as  he  can  lay  it  upon  the  head  of  poor  Hotham. 

Needs  he  will  fasten  upon  God  a  piece  of  revenge  as 
done  for  his  sake ;  and  take  it  for  a  favour,  before  lie 
know  it  was  intended  him :  w  iiich  in  bis  closet  bad 
been  excusable,  but  in  a  written  and  published  prayer 
too  presuini)tuous.  Ecclesiastes  hath  a  right  name  for 
such  kind  of  sacrifices. 

Going  on  he  prays  thus,  "Let  not  thy  justice  pre- 
vent the  objects  and  opj)ortiinities  of  my  mercy."  To 
folly,  or  to  blasphemy,  or  to  both,  shall  we  impute 
this  ?  Shall  the  justice  of  God  give  place,  and  serve  to 
glorify  the  mercies  of  a  man .''  All  other  men,  who 
know  what  they  ask,  desire  of  God,  that  their  doings 
may  tend  to  bis  glory ;  but  in  this  prayer  God  is  re- 
quired, that  his  justice  would  forbear  to  prevent,  and  as 
good  have  said  to  intrench  upon  the  glory  of  a  man's 
mere}'.  If  God  forbear  his  justice,  it  must  be,  sure,  to 
the  magnifying  of  his  own  mercy :  how  then  can  any 
mortal  man,  without  presumption  little  less  than  im- 
pious, take  the  boldness  to  ask  that  glory  out  of  his 
hand  ;'  It  may  be  doubted  now  by  them  who  under- 
stand religion,  whether  the  king  were  more  unfortunate 
in  this  his  prayer,  or  Hotham  in  those  his  sufferings. 


IX.  Upon  the  listing  and  raising  Armies,  ^c. 

It  were  an  endless  work,  to  walk  side  by  side  with 
the  verbosity  of  this  chapter ;  only  to  what  already 
bath  not  been  spoken,  convenient  answer  shall  be 
given.  He  begins  again  with  tumults  :  all  demonstra- 
tion of  the  people's  love  and  loyalty  to  the  parliament 
vvas  tumult;  their  petitioning  tumult ;  their  defensive 
armies  were  but  listed  tumults ;  and  will  take  no  no- 
tice that  those  about  him,  those  in  a  time  of  peace  listed 
into  his  own  house,  were  the  beginners  of  all  these  tu- 
mults ;  abusing  and  assaulting  not  only  such  as  came 
peaceably  to  the  parliament  at  London,  but  those  that 
came  petitioning  to  the  king  himself  at  York.  Neither 
did  they  abstain  from  doing  violence  and  outrage  to 
the  messengers  sent  from  parliament ;  be  himself  either 
countenancing  or  conniving  at  them. 

He  supposes,  that  "  his  recess  gave  us  confidence, 
that  he  might  be  conquered."  Other  men  suppose  both 
that  and  all  things  else,  who  knew  him  neither  by  na- 
ture warlike,  nor  experienced,  nor  fortunate  ;  so  far 
was  any  man,  that  discerned  aught,  from  esteeming  him 
unconquerable;  yet  such  are  readiest  to  embroil  others. 

"  But  be  had  a  soul  invincible."  What  praise  is 
that  ?  The  stomach  of  a  child  is  ofttimes  invincible  to 
all  correction.  The  unteachable  man  hath  a  soul  to 
all  reason  and  good  advice  invincible ;  and  he  who  is 
intractable,  he  whom  nothing  can  persuade,  may  boast 
himself  invincible  ;  whenas  in  some  things  to  be  over- 
come, is  more  honest  and  laudable  than  to  conquer. 

He  labours  to  have  it  thought,  that "  bis  fearing  God 
more  than  man"  was  the  ground  of  his  sufferings ;  but 
be  should  have  known,  that  a  good  principle  not  rightly 
understood  may  prove  as  hurtful  as  a   bad  ;  and  his 


fear  of  God  may  be  as  faulty  as  a  blind  zeal.  He  pre- 
tended to  fear  God  more  than  the  parliament,  who  never 
urged  him  to  do  otherwise ;  be  should  also  have  feared 
God  more  than  he  did  bis  courtiers,  and  the  bishops, 
who  drew  him,  as  they  pleased,  to  things  inconsistent 
with  the  fear  of  God.  Thus  boasted  Saul  to  have 
"  performed  the  commandment  of  God,"  and  stood  in 
it  against  Samuel ;  but  it  was  found  at  length,  that  he 
bad  feared  the  people  more  than  God,  in  saving  those 
fat  oxen  for  the  worship  of  God,  which  were  appointed 
for  destruction.  Not  much  unlike,  if  not  much  worse, 
was  that  fact  of  his,  who,  for  fear  to  displease  bis 
court  and  mongrel  clergy,  with  the  dissolutest  of  the 
people,  upheld  in  the  church  of  God,  while  his  power 
lasted,  those  beasts  of  Amalec,  the  prelates,  against  the 
advice  of  his  parliament  and  the  example  of  all  refor- 
mation ;  in  this  more  inexcusable  than  Saul,  that  Saul 
was  at  length  convinced,  he  to  the  hour  of  death  fixed 
in  bis  false  persuasion;  and  soothes  himself  in  the  flat- 
tering peace  of  an  erroneous  and  obdurate  conscience  ; 
singing  to  bis  soul  vain  psalms  of  exultation,  as  if  the 
parliament  bad  assailed  bis  reason  with  the  force  of 
arms,  and  not  he  on  the  contrary  their  reason  with  his 
arms ;  which  bath  been  proved  already,  and  shall  be 
more  hereafter. 

He  twits  them  with  "  his  acts  of  grace;"  proud,  and 
unselfknowing  words  in  the  mouth  of  any  king,  who 
affects  not  to  be  a  god,  and  such  as  ought  to  be  as  odi- 
ous in  the  ears  of  a  free  nation.  For  if  they  were  un- 
just acts,  why  did  he  grant  them  as  of  grace  ?  If  just, 
it  was  not  of  his  grace,  but  of  his  duty  and  bis  oath  to 
grant  them. 

"  A  glorious  king  he  would  be,  though  by  his  suffer- 
ings : "  but  that  can  never  be  to  him,  whose  sufferings 
are  his  own  doings.  He  feigns  "  a  hard  choice  "  put 
upon  him,  "either  to  kill  his  subjects,  or  be  killed." 
Yet  never  was  king  less  in  danger  of  any  violence 
from  his  subjects,  till  he  unsheathed  his  sword  against 
them  ;  nay  long  after  that  time,  when  be  had  spilt  the 
blood  of  thousands,  they  had  still  his  person  in  a  fool- 
ish veneration. 

He  complains,  "  that  civil  war  must  be  the  fruits 
of  his  seventeen  years  reigning  with  such  a  measure  of 
justice,  peace,  plenty,  and  religion,  as  all  nations  either 
admired  or  envied."  For  the  justice  we  had,  let  the 
council-table,  star-chamber,  high-commission  speak  the 
praise  of  it;  not  forgetting  the  unpi-incely  usage,  and, 
as  far  as  might  be,  the  abolishing  of  parliaments,  the 
displacingof  honest  judges,  the  sale  of  offices,  bribery, 
and  exaction,  not  found  out  to  be  punished,  but  to  be 
shared  in  with  impunity  for  the  time  to  come.  Who 
can  number  the  extortions,  the  oppressions,  the  public 
robberies  and  rapines  committed  on  the  subject  both  by 
sea  and  land  under  various  pretences  ?  their  possessions 
also  taken  from  them,  one  while  as  forest-land,  another 
while  as  crown-land  ;  nor  were  their  goods  exempted, 
no  not  the  bullion  in  the  mint ;  piracy  was  become  a 
project  owned  and  authorized  against  the  subject. 

For  the  peace  we  had,  what  peace  was  that  which 
drew  out  the  English  to  a  needless  and  dishonourable 
voyage  against  the  Spaniard  at  Cales  ?    Or  that  which 
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lent  our  shipping  to  a  tieacherous  and  anticliristian 
war  against  llie  poor  protestants  of  Rochel  our  suppli- 
ants ?  What  peace  was  that  which  fell  to  rob  the 
French  by  sea,  to  the  embarring  of  all  our  merchants 
in  that  kingdom  ?  which  brought  forth  that  unblest  ex- 
pedition to  the  Isle  of  Rhee,  doubtful  whether  more 
calamitous  in  the  success  or  in  the  design,  betraying  all 
the  flower  of  our  military  youth  and  best  commanders 
to  a  shameful  surprisal  and  execution.  This  was  the 
peace  we  had,  and  the  peace  we  gave,  whether  to 
friends  or  to  foes  abroad.  And  if  at  home  any  peace 
were  intended  us,  what  meant  those  Irish  billetted  sol- 
diers in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  design  of 
German  horse  to  subdue  us  in  our  peaceful  houses  ? 

For  our  religion,  where  was  there  a  more  ignorant, 
profane,  and  vitious  clergy,  learned  in  nothing  but  the 
antiquity  of  their  pride,  their  covetousness,  and  super- 
stition ?  whose  unsincere  and  leavenous  doctrine,  cor- 
rupting the  people,  first  taught  them  looseness,  then 
bondage ;  loosening  them  from  all  sound  knowledge 
and  strictness  of  life,  the  more  to  fit  them  for  the  bond- 
age of  tyranny  and  superstition.  So  that  what  was 
left  us  for  other  nations  not  to  pity,  rather  than  admire 
or  envy,  all  those  seventeen  years,  no  wise  man  could 
see.  For  wealth  and  plenty  in  a  land  where  justice 
reigns  not  is  no  argument  of  a  flourishing  state,  but  of 
a  nearness  rather  to  ruin  or  commotion. 

These  were  not "  some  miscarriages"  only  of  govern- 
ment, "  which  might  escape,"  but  a  universal  distem- 
per, and  reducement  of  law  to  arbitrary  power ;  not 
through  the  evil  counsels  of"  some  men,"  but  through 
the  constant  course  and  practice  of  all  that  were  in 
highest  favour  :  whose  worst  actions  frequently  avow- 
ing he  took  upon  himself;  and  what  faults  did  not  yet 
seem  in  public  to  be  originally  his,  such  care  he  took 
by  professing,  and  proclaiming  openly,  as  made  them 
all  at  length  his  own  adopted  sins.  The  persons  also, 
when  he  could  no  longer  protect,  he  esteemed  and  fa- 
voured to  the  end  ;  but  never,  otherwise  than  by  con- 
straint, yielded  any  of  them  to  due  punishment ;  thereby 
manifesting  that  what  they  did  was  by  his  own  author- 
ity and  approbation. 

Yet  here  he  asks,  "  whose  innocent  blood  he  hath 
shed,  what  widows'  or  orphans'  tears  can  witness  against 
him  ?"  After  the  suspected  poisoning  of  his  father,  not 
inquired  into,  but  smothered  up,  and  him  protected  and 
advanced  to  the  very  half  of  his  kingdom,  who  was 
accused  in  parliament  to  be  author  of  the  fact ;  (with 
much  more  evidence  than  Duke  Dudley,  that  false  pro- 
tector, is  accused  upon  record  to  have  poisoned  Edward 
the  Sixth ;)  after  all  his  rage  and  persecution,  after  so 
many  years  of  cruel  war  on  his  people  in  three  king- 
doms I  Whence  the  author  of  "  Truths  manifest,"*  a 
Scotsman,  not  unacquainted  with  affairs,  positively 
affirms,  "  that  there  hath  been  more  christian  blood 
slicd  by  the  commission,  approbation,  and  connivance 
of  King  Charles,  and  his  father  James,  in  tiie  latter  end 
of  their  reign,  than  in  the  ten  Roman  persecutions." 
Not  to  speak  of  those  many  whippings,  pillories,  and 

•  The  title  of  the  treatise  here  referred  to,  is.  Truth  its  Manifest;  or,  a 
short  and  true  Itelationof  divers  main  Passages  of  1  hiiigs(in  some  whereof 
the  Stols  are  iiarticul.n  ly  toncerned)  from  tlie  very  first  lieginning  of  these 


other  corporal  inflictions,  wherewith  his  reign  also  be- 
fore this  war  was  not  unbloody ;  some  have  died  in 
prison  under  cruel  restraint,  others  in  banishment, 
whose  lives  were  shortened  through  tiie  rigour  of  that 
persecution,  wherevvitli  so  many  years  he  infested  the 
true  church.  And  those  six  members  all  men  judged 
to  have  escaped  no  less  than  capital  danger,  whom  he 
so  greedily  pursuing  into  the  house  of  commons,  had 
not  tiiere  the  forbearance  to  conceal  how  much  it  trou- 
bled him,  "  that  the  birds  were  flown."  If  some  vul- 
ture in  the  mountains  could  have  opened  his  beak  in- 
telligibly and  spoke,  what  fitter  words  could  he  have 
uttered  at  the  loss  of  his  prey?  The  tyrant  Nero, 
though  not  yet  deserving  that  name,  set  his  hand  so 
unwillingly  to  the  execution  of  a  condemned  person, 
as  to  wish  "  he  had  not  known  letters."  Certainly  for 
a  king  himself  to  charge  his  subjects  with  iiigh  trea- 
son, and  so  vehemently  to  prosecute  them  in  his  own 
cause,  as  to  do  the  office  of  a  searcher,  argued  in  him 
no  great  aversation  from  shedding  blood,  were  it  but 
to  "  satisfy  his  anger,"  and  that  revenge  was  no  un- 
pleasing  morsel  to  him,  whereof  he  himself  thought 
not  much  to  be  so  diligently  his  own  caterer.  But  we 
insist  rather  upon  what  was  actual,  than  what  was 
probable. 

He  now  falls  to  examine  the  causes  of  this  war,  as  a 
difficulty  which  he  had  long  "  studied"  to  find  out. 
"  It  was  not,"  saith  he, "  my  withdrawing  from  White- 
hall ;  for  no  account  in  reason  could  be  given  of  those 
tumults,  where  an  orderly  guard  was  granted."  But 
if  it  be  a  most  certain  truth,  that  the  parliament  could 
never  yet  obtain  of  him  any  guard  fit  to  be  confided  in, 
then  by  his  own  confession  some  account  of  those  pre- 
tended tumults  "  may  in  reason  be  given;"  and  both 
concerning  them  and  the  guards  enough  hath  been  said 
already. 

"  Whom  did  he  protect  against  the  justice  of  parlia- 
ment?" Whom  did  he  not  to  his  utmost  power  ?  En- 
deavouring to  have  rescued  StraflTord  from  their  justice, 
though  with  the  destruction  of  them  and  the  city ;  to 
that  end  expressly  commanding  the  admittance  of  new 
soldiers  into  the  Tower,  raised  by  Suckling  and  other 
conspirators,  under  pretence  for  the  Portugal ;  though 
that  ambassador,  being  sent  to,  utterly  denied  to  know 
of  any  such  commission  from  his  master.  And  yet 
that  listing  continued  :  not  to  repeat  his  other  plot  of 
bringing  up  the  two  armies.  But  what  can  be  disputed 
with  such  a  king,  in  whose  mouth  and  opinion  the 
parliament  itself  was  never  but  a  faction,  and  their 
justice  no  justice,  but  "  the  dictates  and  overswaying 
insolence  of  tumults  and  rabbles  ?"  and  under  that  ex- 
cuse avouches  himself  openly  the  general  patron  of 
most  notorious  delinquents,  and  approves  their  flight 
out  of  the  land,  whose  crimes  were  such,  as  that  the 
justest  and  the  fairest  trial  would  have  soonest  con- 
demned them  to  death.  But  did  not  Catiline  plead  in 
like  manner  against  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  injust- 
ice of  their  trial,  and  the  justice  of  his  flight  from 
Rome  ?     Cspsar  also,  then  hatching  tyranny,  injected 
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tlie  same  scrupulous  demurs,  to  stop  the  sentence  of 
death  in  full  and  free  senate  decreed  on  Lentulus  and 
Cetheg'us,  two  of  Catiline's  accomplices,  which  were 
renewed  and  urj^ed  for  Strafford.  He  vouchsafes  to 
the  reformation,  by  botii  kin-jdonis  intended,  no  belter 
name  than  "  innovation  and  ruin  both  iti  church  and 
state."  And  what  we  would  have  learned  so  gladly  of 
him  in  other  passages  before,  to  know  wherein,  lie  tells 
us  now  ol'his  own  accord.  The  expelling  bishops  out 
of  the  house  of  peers,  that  was  "ruin  to  the  state;"  the 
"  removing"  them  "  root  and  branch,"  this  was  "  ruin 
to  the  church." 

How  happy  could  this  nation  be  in  such  a  governor, 
who  counted  that  their  ruin,  which  they  thought  their 
deliverance;  ihe  ruin  both  of  church  and  state,  which 
was  the  recovery  and  the  saving  ofiliem  both.'* 

To  the  passing  of  those  bills  against  bishops  how  is 
it  likel}-  that  the  house  of  peers  gave  so  hardly  their 
consent,  which  they  gave  so  easily  before  to  the  at- 
taching tiiem  of  high  treason,  twelve  at  once,  only  for 
protesting  that  the  parliament  could  not  act  without 
them  ?  Surely  if  their  rights  and  j)rivileges  were 
thought  so  undoubted  in  that  house,  as  is  here  main- 
tained ;  then  was  that  protestation,  being  meant  and 
intended  in  the  name  of  their  whole  spiritual  order,  no 
treason;  and  so  that  house  itself  will  become  liaijle  to 
a  just  construction  either  of  injustice  to  ap])each  them 
for  so  consenting,  or  of  usurpation,  representing  none 
but  themselves,  to  expect  that  their  voting  or  not  voting 
should  obstruct  the  commons:  who  not  for  "  five  re- 
pulses of  the  lords,"  no  not  for  fifty,  were  to  desist  from 
what  in  the  name  of  the  whole  kingdom  they  demand- 
ed, so  long  as  those  lords  were  none  of  our  lords.  And 
for  the  bill  against  root  and  branch,  though  it  passed 
not  in  both  houses  till  many  of  the  lords  and  some  i'ew 
of  the  commons,  either  enticed  away  by  the  king,  or 
overawed  by  the  sense  of  their  own  malignancy  not 
prevailing,  deserted  the  parliament,  and  made  a  fair 
riddance  of  themselves  ;  that  was  no  warrant  for  them 
who  remained  faithful,  being  far  the  greater  number, 
to  lay  aside  that  bill  of  root  and  branch,  till  the  return 
of  their  fugitives;  a  bill  so  necessary  and  so  much  de- 
sired by  themselves  as  well  as  by  the  people. 

This  was  the  partiality,  this  degrading  ol'the  bishops, 
a  thing  so  wholesome  in  the  state,  and  so  orthodoxal 
in  the  church  both  ancient  and  reformed  ;  which  the 
I<ing  rather  than  assent  to  "  will  either  hazard  both  his 
own  and  the  kingdom's  ruin,"  by  our  just  defence 
against  his  force  of  arms;  or  prostrate  our  consciences 
in  a  blind  obedience  to  himself,  and  those  men,  whose 
superstition,  zealous  or  unzealous,  would  enforce  upon 
us  an  antichristian  tyranny  in  the  church,  neither  pri- 
mitive, apostolical,  nor  more  anciently  uuivereal  than 
some  otlier  manifest  corruptions. 

But  "  he  w  as  bound,  besides  his  judgment,  by  a  most 
strict  and  indispensable  oath,  to  preserve  the  order  and 
the  ri<fhts  of  the  church."  If  he  mean  that  oath  of  his 
coronation,  and  that  the  letter  of  that  oath  admit  not  to 
be  interpreted  either  by  equity,  reformation,  or  better 
knowledge,  then  was  the  king  bound  by  that  oath,  to 
grant  the  clergy  all  those  customs,  franchises,  and  cano- 


nical privileges  granted  to  them  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor: and  so  might  one  day,  under  j)retence  of  that 
oath  and  his  conscience,  have  brought  us  all  again  to 
popery:   but  had  he  so  well   remembered  as  he  ought 
the  words  to  wiiich  he  swore,  he   might  have   found 
himself  no  otherwise  obliged  tiiere,thaii  "according  to 
the  laws  of  God,  and  true  profession  of  the  gospel." 
For  if  those  following  words,  "  established  in  this  kiuif- 
dom,"  be  set  there  to  limit  and  lay  ))rescription  on  the 
laws  of  God  and  truth  of  the  gosjjel  by  man's  estab- 
lishment, nothing  can  be  more  absurd  or  more  injuri- 
ous to  religion.      So  that    however  the  German  em- 
perors or  other  kings  have  levied  all  those  wars  on  their 
protestant  subjects    under  the  colour  of  a  blind  and 
literal  observance  to  an  oath,  yet  this  king  had  least 
pretence  of  all;  both  sworn  to  the  laws  of  God  and 
evangelic  truth,  and  disclaiming,  as  we  beard  him  be- 
fore, "  to  be  bound  by  any  coronation  oath,  in  a  blind 
and  brutish  formality."      Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined,  if 
what  shall  be  established  come  in  ({uestion,  but  that  the 
])ar]iaraent  should  oversway  the  king,  and  not  he  the 
parliament.     And  by  all  law  and  reason  that  which 
the  parliament  will  not  is  no  more  established  in  this 
kingdom,  neither  is  the  king  bound  by  oath  to  uphold 
it  as  a  thing  established.      And  that  tiie  king  (who  of 
his  princely  grace,  as  he  professes,  hath  so  oft  abolished 
things  that  stood  firm  bylaw,  as  the  star-chamber  and 
high-commission)  ever  thought  himself  bound  by  oath 
to  keep  them  up,  because  established  ;  he  who  will  be- 
lieve, must  at  the  same  time  condemn  him  of  as  many 
perjuries,  as  he  is  well  known  to  have  abolished  both 
laws  and  jurisdictions  tiiat  wanted  no  establishment. 

"  Had  he  gratified,"  he  thinks,  "  their  antiepiscopal 
faction  with  his  consent,  and  sacrificed  the  church- 
government  and  revenues  to  the  fury  of  their  covetous- 
ness,"  &c.  an  army  had  not  been  raised.  Whereas  it 
was  the  fury  of  his  own  hatred  to  the  professors  of  true 
religion,  which  first  incited  him  to  prosecute  them  with 
the  sword  of  war,  when  whips,  pillories,  exiles,  and  im- 
prisonments were  not  thought  sufficient.  To  colour 
which  he  cannot  find  wherewithal,  but  that  stale  pre- 
tence of  Charles  the  Vth,  and  other  popish  kings,  that 
the  protestants  had  only  an  intent  to  lay  hands  upon 
the  church-revenues,  a  thing  never  in  the  thoughts  of 
this  parliament,  till  exhausted  by  his  endless  war  upon 
them,  their  necessity  seized  on  that  for  the  common- 
wealth, which  the  luxury  of  prelates  had  abused  before 
to  a  common  mischief. 

His  consent  to  the  unlording  of  bishops,  (for  to  that 
he  himself  consented,  and  at  Canterbury  the  chief  seat 
of  their  pride,  so  God  would  have  it!)  "  was  from  his 
fiim  persuasion  of  their  contentedness  to  suffer  a  pre- 
sent diminution  of  their  rights."  Can  any  man,  read- 
in""  this,  not  discern  the  pure  mockery  of  a  royal 
consent,  to  delude  us  only  for  "  the  present,"  meaning, 
it  seems,  when  time  should  serve,  to  revoke  all  ?  By 
this  reckoning,  his  consents  and  his  denials  come  all 
to  one  pass :  and  we  may  hence  perceive  the  small 
wisdom  and  integrity  of  those  votes,  which  voted  his 
concessions  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  grounds  of  a  last- 
ing peace.     This  he  alleges,  this  controversy  about 
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bishops,  "  to  be  the  true  state"  of  that  difference  be- 
tween him  and  the  parliament.  For  he  held  episco- 
pacy "  both  very  sacred  and  divine;"  with  this  jiidji;-- 
ment,  and  for  this  cause,  he  withdrew  from  the  parlia- 
ment, and  confesses  that  some  men  knew  "  he  was  like 
to  bring  again  the  same  judgment  which  he  carried 
with  iiim."  A  fair  and  unexpected  justification  from 
bis  own  mouth  afforded  to  tiio  parliament,  who,  not- 
withstanding wiiat  thev  knew  of  bis  obstinate  mind, 
omitted  not  to  use  all  those  means  and  that  patience  to 
have  gained  him. 

As  for  delinquents,  "  he  allows  them  to  be  but  the 
necessary  consequences  of  his  and  their  withdrawing 
and  defending,"  a  pretty  shift !  to  mince  the  name  of 
a  delinquent  into  a  necessary  consequent :  what  is  a 
traitor,  but  the  necessary  consequence  of  his  treason .'' 
What  a  rebel,  but  of  his  rebellion .''  From  his  conceit 
be  would  infer  a  ])retext  onl}'  in  the  parliament  "  to 
fetch  in  delinquents,"  as  if  there  had  indeed  been  no 
such  cause,  but  all  the  delinquency  in  London  tu- 
mults. Which  is  the  overworn  theme  and  stuffing  of 
all  bis  discourses. 

This  he  thrice  repeats  to  be  the  true  state  and  reason 
of  all  that  war  and  devastation  in  the  land  ;  and  that 
"  of  all  the  treaties  and  propositions"  offered  him,  he 
was  resolved  "  never  to  grant  the  abolishing  of  episco- 
pal, or  the  establishment  of  presbyterian,  government." 
I  would  demand  now  of  the  Scots  and  covenanters,  (for 
so  I  call  tliem,  as  misobservers  of  the  covenant,)  how 
they  will  reconcile  "  the  preservation  of  religion  and 
their  liberties,  and  the  bringing  of  delinquents  to  con- 
dign punishment,"  with  the  freedom,  honour,  and 
safety  of  this  avowed  resolution  here,  that  esteems  al 
the  zeal  of  their  prostituted  covenant  no  better  than 
"  a  noise  and  shew  of  piety,  a  heat  for  reformation, 
filling  them  with  jjrejudice,  and  obstructing  all  equality 
and  clearnessof  judgment  in  them."  With  these  prin- 
ciples who  knows  but  that  at  length  he  might  have 
come  to  take  the  covenant,  as  others,  whom  they  bro- 
therly admit,  have  done  before  him  ?  And  then  all,  no 
doubt,  had  gone  well,  and  ended  in  a  happy  peace. 

His  prayer  is  most  of  it  borrowed  out  of  David  ;  but 
what  if  it  be  answered  him  as  the  Jews,  who  trusted  in 
Moses,  were  answered  by  our  Saviour;  "  there  is  one 
that  accuseth  you,  even  David,  whom  you  misapply." 

He  tells  God,  "  that  his  enemies  are  many,"  but  tells 
the  peo])le,  when  it  serves  his  turn,  they  are  but  "  a 
faction  of  some  few,  prevailing  over  the  major  part  of 
both  houses." 

"  God  knows  he  had  no  ])assion,  design,  or  prepara- 
tion, to  embroil  bis  kingdom  in  a  civil  war."  True  ; 
for  he  thought  his  kir)gdom  to  be  Issachar,  a  "  strong 
ass  that  would  have  couched  down  between  two  bur- 
dens," the  one  of  prelatical  superstition,  the  other  of 
civil  tyranny :  but  what  passion  and  design,  what 
close  and  open  preparation  be  bad  made,  to  subdue  us 
to  both  these  by  terrour  and  preventive  force,  all  the 
nation  knows. 

"The  confidence  of  some  men  had  almost  persuaded 

him  to  suspect  his  own  innocence."     As  the  words  of 

*  i'lie  second  edition  lias  so  fain.    U'o  feign,  is  to  dissemble  ;  but  we  use 


Saint  Paul  bad  almost  persuaded  Agrippa  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian. But  almost,  in  the  works  of  repentance,  is  as 
good  as  tiot  at  all. 

"  God,"  saitli  he,  "  will  find  out  bloody  and  deceit- 
ful men,  many  of  uboni  have  not  lived  out  half  their 
days."  It  behoved  him  to  have  been  more  cautious 
how  be  tempted  God's  finding  out  o(  blood  and  deceit, 
till  his  own  years  had  been  further  spent,  or  that  be  had 
enjoyed  longer  the  fruits  of  his  own  violent  counsels. 

But  instead  of  wariness  be  adds  another  temptation, 
charging  God  "  to  kimw,  that  the  chief  design  of  this 
war  was  either  to  destroy  his  person,  or  to  force  his 
judgment."  And  thus  his  prayer,  from  the  evil  prac- 
tice of  unjust  accusing  men  to  God,  arises  to  the  hide- 
ous rashness  of  accusing  God  before  men,  to  know  that 
for  truth  which  all  men  know  to  be  most  false. 

He  prays,  "  that  God  wpilld  forgiyejhe  jeople,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do."  It  is  an  easj_  matterJo 
say  over  what  our  Saviour  said  ;  but  how  he  loved  the 
people  other  arguments  thati  affected  sajin^s  must  de- 
monstrate. He  who  so  oft  bath  presumed  rashly  to 
appeal  to  the  knowledge  and  testimony  of  God  in  things 
so  evidently  untrue,  may  be  doubted  what  belief  or 
esteem  he  had  of  his  forgiveness,  either  to  himself,  or 
those  for  whom  he  would  *so  feign  that  men  should 
hear  he  prayed. 


X.  Upon  their  seizing  the  magazines,  forts,  ^c. 

To  put  the  matter  soonest  out  of  controversy  who 
was  the  first  beginner  of  this  civil  war,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  all  war  may  be  discerned  not  only  by  the  first 
act  of  hostility,  but  by  the  counsels  and  ]ireparations 
foregoing,  it  shall  evidently  appear,  that  the  king  was 
still  foremost  in  all  these.  No.  kiug  bad  ever  at  bis 
first  coming  to  the  crown  more  love  and  acclamation 
from  a  people ;  never  any  people  found  worse  requital 
of  their  loyalty  and  good  aff"ection  :  first,  by  his  extra- 
ordinary fear  and  mistrust,  that  their  liberties  and,righia___\ 
were  the  impairing  and  diminishing  of  his  regal  power, 
the  true  original  of  tyranny  ;  next,  by  bis  hatred  lo  all 
those  who  w ere" este e m e d  religious  ;  doubting  that 
their  principles  too  much  asserted  liberty.  This  was 
quickly  seen  by  the  vehemence,  and  the  causes  alleged 
of  his  persecuting,  the  other  by  his  frequent  and  oppro- 
brious dissolution  of  parliaments ;  after  he  had  de- 
manded more  money  of  them,  and  they  to  obtain  their 
rights  had  granted  him,  than  would  have  bought  the 
Turk  out  of  Morea,  and  set  free  all  the  Greeks.  But 
when  he  sought  to  extort  from  us,  by  way  of  tribute, 
that  which  had  been  offered  to  him  conditionally  in 
parliament,  as  by  a  iree  people,  and  that  those  extor- 
tions were  now  consumed  and  wasted  by  the  luxury 
of  his  court,  he  began  then  (for  still  the  more  he  did 
wrong,  the  more  he  feared)  before  any  tumult  or  insur- 
rection of  the  people  to  take  counsel  how  he  might  to- 
tally subdue  them  to  his  own  will.  Then  was  the 
design  of  German  horse,  while  the  duke  reigned,  and 

Uie  word  feign  for  fond  desire  of  a  thing. 
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wliich  was  worst  of  all,  some  thousands  of  the  Irish 
papists  were  in  several  parts  billeted  upon  us,  while  a 
parliament  was  then  sittin<;f.  The  pulpits  resounded 
witii  no  other  doctrine  than  that  wiii(;h  tjave  all  pro- 
perty to  the  king,  and  passive  obedience  to  tlie  subject. 
After  which,  innumerable  forms  and  shapes  of  new  ex- 
actions and  exactors  overspread  the  land :  nor  was  it 
enough  to  be  impoverished,  unless  we  were  disarmed. 
Our  trained  bands,  whicli  are  the  trustiest  and  most 
proper  strength  of  a  free  nation  not  at  war  with  itself, 
had  their  arms  in  divers  counties  taken  from  them  ; 
other  ammunition  by  design  was  ingrossed  and  kept  in 
the  Tower,  not  to  be  bought  without  a  licence,  and  at 
a  high  rate. 

Thus  Air  and  many  other  ways  were  his  counsels 
and  preparations  before-hand  with  us,  cither  to  a  civil 
war,  if  it  should  happen,  or  to  subdue  us  without  a 
war,  which  is  all  one,  until  the  raising  of  his  two  ar- 
mies against  the  Scots,  and  the  latter  of  them  raised  to 
the  most  perfidious  breaking  of  a  solemn  pacification  : 
the  articles  whereof  though  subscribed  with  his  own 
hand,  he  commanded  soon  after  to  be  burned  openly 
by  the  hangman.  What  enemy  durst  have  done  him 
that  dishonour  and  affront,  which  he  did  therein  to 
himself .'' 

After  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  whom  he  saw 
so  resolute  and  unanimous  to  relieve  the  common- 
wealth, and  that  the  earl  of  Strafford  was  condemned 
to  die,  other  of  his  evil  counsellors  impeached  and  im- 
prisoned; to  shew  there  wanted  not  evil  counsel  within 
himself  sufficient  to  begin  a  war  upon  his  subjects, 
though  no  way  by  them  provoked,  he  sends  an  agent 
with  letters  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  requiring  aid 
against  the  parliament :  and  that  aid  was  coming, 
when  Divine  Providence,  to  divert  them,  sent  a  sudden 
torrent  of  Swedes  into  the  bowels  of  Denmark.  He 
then  endeavours  to  bring  up  both  armies,  first  the  Eng- 
lish, with  whom  8000  Irish  papists,  raised  by  Straf- 
ford, and  a  French  army  were  to  join ;  then  the  Scots 
at  Newcastle,  whom  he  thought  to  have  encouraged 
by  telling  them  what  money  and  horse  he  was  to  have 
from  Denmark.  I  mention  not  the  Irish  conspiracy 
till  due  place.  These  and  many  other  were  his  coun- 
sels toward  a  civil  war.  His  preparations,  after  those 
two  armies  were  dismissed,  could  not  suddenly  be  too 
open  :  nevertheless  there  were  8000  Irish  papists,  which 
he  refused  to  disband,  though  entreated  by  both  houses, 
first  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  next  under  pre- 
tence of  lending  them  to  the  Spaniard  ;  and  so  kept 
them  undisbanded  till  very  near  the  month  wherein 
that  rebellion  broke  forth.  He  was  also  raisinc:  forces 
'in  London, pretendedly  to  serve  the  Portugal, but  with 
intent  to  seize  the  Tower ;  into  which  divers  cannoneers 
were  by  him  sent  with  many  fireworks  and  grenadoes ; 
and  many  great  battering  pieces  were  mounted  against 
the  city.  The  court  was  fortified  with  ammunition,  and 
soldiers  new  listed,  who  followed  the  king  from  Lon- 
don, and  appeared  at  Kingston  some  hundreds  of  horse 
in  a  warlike  manner,  with  waggons  of  ammunition 
after  them ;  the  queen  in  Holland  was  buying  more  ; 
of  which  the  parliament  had  certain  knowledge,  and 


had  not  yet  so  much  as  demanded  the  militia  to  be  set- 
tled, till  they  knew  botli  of  her  going  over  sea,  and  to 
what  intent.  For  she  had  packed  up  the  crown  jewels 
to  have  been  going  long  before,  liad  not  the  parliament, 
suspecting  by  tlie  discoveries  at  Burrow-bridge  what 
was  intended  with  tlie  jewels,  used  means  to  stay  her 
journey  till  the  winter.  Hull  and  the  magazine  there 
had  been  secretly  attempted  under  the  king's  hand  ; 
from  wliom  (though  in  his  declarations  renouncing  all 
thought  of  war)  notes  were  sent  oversea  for  supply  of 
arms ;  which  were  no  sooner  come,  but  the  inhabitants 
of  Yorkshire  and  other  counties  were  called  to  arms, 
and  actual  forces  raised,  while  the  parliament  were  yet 
petitioning  in  peace,  and  had  not  one  man  listed. 

As  to  the  act  of  hostility,  though  not  mucli  material 
in  whom  first  it  began,  or  by  whose  commissions  dated 
first,  after  such  counsels  and  preparations  discovered, 
and  so  far  advanced  by  the  king,  yet  in  that  act  also  he 
will  be  found  to  have  had  precedency,  if  not  at  London 
by  the  assault  of  his  armed  court  upon  the  naked  people, 
and  his  attempt  upon  the  house  of  commons,  yet  cer- 
tainly at  Hull,  first  by  his  close  practices  on  that  town, 
next  by  his  siege.  Thus  whether  counsels,  preparations, 
or  acts  of  hostility  be  considered,  it  appears  with  evi- 
dence enough,  though  much  more  might  be  said,  that 
the  king  is  truly  charged  to  be  the  first  beginner  of 
these  civil  wars.  To  which  may  be  added  as  a  close, 
that  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  he  charged  it  upon  himself 
at  the  public  treaty,  and  acquitted  the  parliament. 

But  as  for  the  securing  of  Hull  and  the  public  stores 
therein,  and  in  other  places,  it  was  no  "  surprisal  of 
his  strength  ;"  the  custody  whereof  by  authority  of 
parliament  was  committed  into  hands  most  fit  and  most 
responsible  for  such  a  trust.  It  were  a  folly  beyond 
ridiculous,  to  count  ourselves  a  free  nation,  if  the  king, 
not  in  parliament,  but  in  his  own  person,  and  ao'ainst 
them,  might  appropriate  to  himself  the  strength  of  a 
whole  nation  as  his  projier  goods.  What  the  laws  of 
the  land  are,  a  parliament  should  know  best,  having 
both  the  life  and  death  of  laws  in  their  lawgiving 
power :  and  the  law  of  England  is,  at  best,  but  the 
reason  of  parliament.  The  parliament  therefore,  taking 
into  their  hands  that  whereof  most  properly  they  ought 
to  have  the  keeping,  committed  no  surprisal.  If  they 
prevented  him,  that  argued  not  at  all  either  "  his  inno- 
cency  or  unpreparedness,"  but  their  timely  foresight 
to  use  prevention. 

But  what  needed  that  ?  "  They  knew  his  chiefest 
arms  left  him  were  those  only,  which  the  ancient  Christ- 
ians were  wont  to  use  against  their  persecutors,  prayers 
and  tears."  0  sacred  reverence  of  God  !  respect  and 
shame  of  men  !  whither  were  ye  fled  when  these  hy- 
pocrisies were  uttered  ?  Was  the  kingdom  then  at  all 
that  cost  of  blood  to  remove  from  him  none  but  prayers 
and  tears  ?  What  were  those  thousands  of  blaspheming 
cavaliers  about  him,  whose  mouths  let  fly  oaths  and 
curses  by  the  volley ;  were  those  the  prayers  ?  and 
those  carouses  drunk  to  the  confusion  of  all  things  good 
or  holy,  did  those  minister  the  tears  ?  Were  they  prayers 
and  tears  that  were  listed  at  York,  mustered  on  Heworth 
moor,  and  laid  siege  to  Hull  for  the  guard  of  his  per- 
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son  ?  Were  prayers  and  tears  at  so  big-h  a  rate  in  Hol- 
land, that  nothing-  could  purchase  them  but  the  crown 
jewels  ?  Yet  they  in  Holland  (such  word  was  sent  us) 
sold  them  for  guns,  carabines,  mortar-pieces,  cannons, 
and  other  deadly  instruments  of  war ;  wiiich,  when  they 
came  to  York,  were  all,  no  doubt  by  the  merit  of  some 
great  saint,  suddenly  transformed  into  prayers  and 
tears  :  and,  being  divided  into  regiments  and  brigades, 
were  the  only  arms  that  mischieved  us  in  all  those  bat- 
tles and  encounters. 

These  were  his  chief  arms,  whatever  we  must  call 
them,  and  yet  such  arms  as  they  who  fought  for  the 
commonwealth  have  by  the  help  of  better  prayers  van- 
quished and  brought  to  nothing. 

He  bewails  his  want  of  the  militia,  "  not  so  much  in 
reference  to  his  own  protection,  as  the  people's,  whose 
many  and  sore  oppressions  grieve  him."  Never  con- 
sidering how  ill  for  seventeen  years  together  he  had 
protected  them,  and  that  these  miseries  of  the  people 
are  still  his  own  handwork,  having  smitten  thera,  like 
a  forked  arrow,  so  sore  into  the  kingdom's  sides,  as 
not  to  be  drawn  out  and  cured  without  the  incision  of 
more  flesh. 

He  tells  us,  that  "  what  he  wants  in  the  hand  of 
power,"  he  has  in  "  the  wings  of  faith  and  prayer." 
But  they  who  made  no  reckoning  of  those  wings,  while 
they  had  that  power  in  their  hands,  may  easily  mistake 
tlie  wings  of  faith  for  the  wings  of  presumption,  and 
so  fall  headlong. 

We  meet  next  with  a  comparison,  how  apt  let  them 
judge  who  have  travelled  to  Mecca,  "  that  the  parlia- 
ment have  hung  the  majesty  of  kingship  in  an  airy 
imagination  of  regality,  between  the  privileges  of  both 
houses,  like  the  tomb  of  Mahomet."  He  knew  not 
that  he  was  prophesying  the  death  and  burial  of  a 
Turkish  tyranny,  that  spurned  down  those  laws  which 
gave  it  life  and  being,  so  long  as  it  endured  to  be  a 
regulated  monarchy. 

He  counts  it  an  injury  "  not  to  have  the  sole  power 
in  himself  to  help  or  hurt  any;"  and  that  the  "  militia, 
which  he  holds  to  be  his  undoubted  right,  should  be 
disposed  as  the  parliament  thinks  fit :"  and  yet  confesses, 
that,  if  he  had  it  in  his  actual  disposing,  he  would  de- 
fend those  whom  he  calls  "  his  good  subjects,  from  those 
men's  violence  and  fraud,  who  would  persuade  the 
world,  that  none  but  wolves  are  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
the  custody  of  the  shepherd  and  his  flock."  Surely,  if 
we  may  guess  whom  he  means  here,by  knowing  whom 
he  hatii  ever  most  opposed  in  this  controversy,  we  may 
then  assure  ourselves,  that  by  violence  and  fraud  he 
means  that  which  the  parliament  hath  done  in  settling 
the  militia,  and  those  the  wolves  into  whose  hands  it 
was  by  them  intrusted  :  which  draws  a  clear  confession 
from  his  own  mouth,  that  it  the  narliairifiTit  had  Ipft 
him  sole  power  of  the  militia,  he  wQuldJiase  used  it  to 
the  destruction  of  them  and  th.ir  liiends. 

As  for  sole  pnwrr  of  tlip  militia^  which  he  claims  as 

right  no  less  undoubted  than  the  crown,  it  hath  been 
oft  enough  told  him,  that  he  hath  no  more  authority 
over  the  sword,  than  over  thejaw;  over  the  law  he 
hatli  none,  either  to  estabTiilTor  to  abrogate,  to  interpret 


or  to  execute,  but  only  by  his  courts  and  in  his  courts, 
whereof  the  parliament  is  highest ;  no  more  therefore 
hath  he  power  of  the  militia,  which  is  the  sword,  either 
to  use  or  to  dispose,  but^vvith  conseut  of  parliament; 
give  him  but  that,  and  as  good  give  him  in  a  lump  all 
our  laws  and  liberties.  For  if  the  power  of  tlie  sword 
were  any  where  separate  and  undepending  from  the 
power  of  the  law,  which  is  originally  seated  in  the 
highest  court,  then  would  that  power  of  the  sword  be 
soon  master  of  the  law  :  and  being  at  one  man's  disposal 
might,  when  he  pleased,  control  the  law ;  and  in  derision 
of  our  Magna  Charta,  which  were  but  weak  resistance 
against  an  armed  tyrant,  might  absolutely  enslave  us. 
And  not  to  have  in  ourselves,  though  vaunting-  to  be 
freeborn,  the  power  of  our  own  freedom,  and  the  public 
safety,  is  a  degree  lower  than  not  to  have  the  property 
of  our  own  goods.  For  liberty  of  person,  and  the  right 
of  self-preservation,  is  much  nearer,  much  more  natural, 
and  more  worth  to  all  men,  than  the  propriety  of  their 
goods  and  wealth.  Yet  such  power  as  all  this  did  the 
king  in  open  terms  challenge  to  have  over  us,  and 
brought  thousands  to  help  him  win  it ;  so  much  more 
good  at  fighting  than  at  understanding,  as  to  persuade 
themselves,  th.2t^.thej|[^  fought_.tJi,en__,for,J;he  subject's 
liberty. 

He  is  contented,  because  he  knows  no  other  remedy, 
to  resign  this  power  "  for  his  own  time,  but  not  for  his 
successors  : "  so  diligent  and  careful  he  is,  that  we 
should  be  slaves,  if  not  to  him,  yet  to  his  posterity,  and 
fain  would  leave  us  the  legacy  of  anotlier  war  about 
it.  But  the  parliament  have  done  well  to  remove  that 
question  :  whom,  as  his  manner  is  to  dignify  with 
some  good  name  or  other,  he  calls  now  a  "  many- 
headed  hydra  of  government,  full  of  factious  distrac- 
tions, and  not  more  eyes  than  mouths."  Yet  surely 
not  more  mouths,  or  not  so  wide,  as  the  dissolute  rab- 
ble of  all  his  courtiers  had,  both  hees  and  shees,  if  there 
were  any  males  among  them. 

He  would  prove,  that  to  govern  by  parliament  hath 
"  a  monstrosity  rather  than  perfection;"  and  grounds 
his  argument  upon  two  or  three  eminent  absurdities  : 
first,  by  placing  counsel  in  the  senses ;  next,  by  turn- 
ing the  senses  out  of  the  head,  and  in  lieu  thereof  plac- 
ing power  supreme  above  sense  and  reason  :  which  be 
now  the  greater  monstrosities.''  Further  to  dispute  what 
kind  of  government  is  best  would  be  a  long  debate;  it 
sufficeth  that  his  reasons  here  for  monarchy  are  found 
weak  and  inconsiderable. 

He  bodes  much  "  horrour  and  bad  influence  after 
his  eclipse."  He  speaks  his  wishes  ;  but  they  who  by 
weighing  prudently  things  past  foresee  things  to  come, 
the  best  divination,  may  hope  rather  all  good  success 
and  happiness,  by  removing  that  darkness,  which  the 
misty  cloud  of  his  prerogative  made  between  us  and  a 
peaceful  reformation,  which  is  our  true  sun-light,  and 
not  he,  though  he  would  be  taken  for  our  sun  itself 
And  wherefore  should  we  not  hope  to  be  governed 
more  happily  without  a  king,  whenas  all  our  misery 
and  trouble  hath  been  either  by  a  king,  or  by  our  ne- 
cessary vindication  and  defence  against  him  ? 

He  would  be  thought  "  inforced  to  perjury,"  by  hav- 
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ing  granted  the  militia,  by  which  his  oath  bound  him 
to  ])rotect  the  peojjle.  If  lie  can  be  perjured  in  grant- 
ing- tliat,  why  dotli  lie  refuse  for  no  other  cause  the 
al)olishing  of  ejjiscopacy  ?  But  never  was  any  oatli  so 
blind  as  to  swear  him  to  protect  delinquents  against 
justice,  hut  to  protect  all  the  ])oople  in  that  order,  and 
by  those  hands  which  the  parliament  should  advise 
him  to,  and  the  protected  confide  in ;  not  under  the 
show  of  protection  to  hold  a  violent  and  incommunica- 
ble sword  over  us,  as  ready  to  be  let  fall  upon  our  own 
necks,  as  upon  our  enemies;  nor  to  make  our  own 
hands  and  weapons  fight  against  our  own  liberties. 

By  his  parting  with  the  militia  he  takes  to  himself 
much  praise  of  his  "  assurance  in  God's  protection  ;" 
and  to  the  parliament  imputes  the  fear  "  of  not  daring 
to  adventure  the  injustice  of  thciractions  upon  any  other 
way  of  safety."  But  wherefore  came  not  this  assur- 
ance of  God's  protection  to  him  till  tlie  militia  was 
wrung  out  of  his  hands  ?  It  should  seem  by  bis  holding 
it  so  fast,  that  his  own  actions  and  intentions  had  no 
less  of  injustice  in  them,  than  what  he  charges  upon 
others,  whom  he  terms  Chaldeans,  Sabeans,  and  the 
devil  himself.  But  Job  used  no  such  militia  against 
those  enemies,  nor  such  a  magazine  as  was  at  Hull, 
which  this  king  so  contended  for,  and  made  war  upon 
us,  that  he  might  have  wherewithal  to  make  war 
against  us. 

He  concludes,  that,  "  although  they  take  all  from 
bim,  yet  can  they  not  obstruct  his  way  to  heaven."  It 
was  no  handsome  occasion,  by  feigning  obstructions 
where  they  are  not,  to  tell  us  whither  he  was  going  : 
he  should  have  shut  the  door,  and  prayed  in  secret,  not 
here  in  the  high  street.  Private  prayers  in  public  ask 
something  of  whom  they  ask  notj  and  that  shall  be 
their  reward. 


XI.  Upon  the  Nineteen  Propositions,  ^c. 

Of  the  nineteen  propositions  he  names  none  in  parti- 
cular, neither  shall  the  answer:  But  he  insists  upon 
the  old  plea  of  "  his  conscience,  honour,  and  reason ;" 
using  the  plausibility  of  large  and  indefinite  words,  to 
defend  himself  at  such  a  distance  as  may  hinder  the 
eye  of  common  judgment  from  all  distinct  view  and 
examination  of  his  reasoning.  "  He  would  buy  the 
peace  of  his  people  at  any  rate,  save  only  the  parting 
with  his  conscience  and  honour."  Yet  shews  not  how 
it  can  happen  that  the  peace  of  a  people,  if  otherwise 
to  be  bought  at  any  rate,  should  be  inconsistent  or  at 
variance  with  the  conscience  and  honour  of  a  king. 
Till  then,  we  may  receive  it  for  a  better  sentence,  that 
nothing  should  be  more  agreeable  to  the  conscience 
and  honour  of  a  king,  than  to  preserve  his  subjects  in 
peace  ;  especially  from  civil  war. 

And  which  of  the  propositions  were  "  obtruded  on 
him  with  the  point  of  the  sword,"  till  he  first  with  tlie 
point  of  the  sword  thrust  from  him  both  the  propositions 
and  the  propounders  ?  He  never  reckons  those  violent 
and  merciless  obtrusions,   which   for  almost  twenty 


years  he  had  been  forcing  upon  tender  consciences  by 
all  sorts  of  persecution,  till  through  the  multitude  of 
them  that  were  to  sutler,  it  could  no  more  be  called  a 
persecution,  but  a  plain  war.  From  which  when  first 
the  Scots,  then  the  English,  were  constrained  to  de- 
fend themselves,  this  their  just  defence  is  that  which 
he  calls  here,  "  their  making  war  upon  his  soul." 

He  grudges  that  "  so  many  things  are  required  of 
him,  and  nothing  offered  him  in  requital  of  those  fa- 
vours which  he  had  granted."  What  could  satiate  the 
desires  of  this  man,  who  being  king  of  England,  and 
master  of  almost  two  millions  yearly  what  by  hook  or 
crook,  was  still  in  want;  and  those  acts  of  justice 
which  he  was  to  do  in  duty,  counts  done  as  favours ; 
and  such  favours  as  were  not  done  without  the  avari- 
cious hope  of  other  rewards  besides  supreme  honour, 
and  the  constant  revenue  of  his  place  ? 

"  This  honour,"  he  saith,  "  they  did  him,  to  put  him 
on  the  giving  part."  And  spake  truer  than  he  intend- 
ed, it  being  merely  for  honour's  sake  that  they  did  so ; 
not  that  it  belonged  to  him  of  right:  for  what  can  he 
give  to  a  parliajnent,  who  receives  all  he  hath  from  the 
people,  and  for  the  people's  good  ?  Yet  now  be  brings 
his  own  conditional  rights  to  contest  and  be  preferred 
before  the  people's  good  ;  and  yet  unless  it  be  in  order 
to  their  good,  he  hath  no  rights  at  all ;  reigning  by 
the  laws  of  the  land,  not  b^'  his  own  ;  which  laws  are 
in  the  hands  of  parliament  to  change  or  abrogate  as 
they  shall  see  best  for  the  commonwealth,  even  to  the 
taking  away  of  kingship  itself,  when  it  grows  too  mas- 
terful and  burdensome.  For  every  commonwealth  is 
in  general  defined,  a  society  sufficient  of  itself,  in  all 
things  conducible  to  well-being  and  commodious  life. 
Any  of  which  requisite  things,  if  it  cannot  have  with- 
out the  gift  and  favour  of  a  single  person,  or  without 
leave  of  his  private  reason  or  his  conscience,  it  cannot 
be  thought  sufficient  of  itself,  and  by  consequence  no 
commonwealth,  nor  free ;  but  a  multitude  of  vassals  in 
the  possession  and  domain  of  one  absolute  lord,  and 
wholly  obnoxious  to  his  will.  If  the  king  have  power 
to  give  or  deny  any  thing  to  his  parliament,  hfi  .myst 
do  it  either  as  a  person  several  from  them,  or  a§.  one 
greater;  neither  of  which  will  be  allowed  him;  pot  to 
be  considered  severally  from  them ;  for  as  the  king  of 
England  can  do  no  wrong,  so  neither  can  he  do  right 
but  in  his  courts  and  by  his  courts;  and  what  is  legally 
done  in  them,  shall  be  deemed  the  king's  assent,  though 
he  as  a  several  person  shall  judge  or  endeavour  the 
contrary  ;  so  that  indeed  without  his  courts,  or  against 
them,  he  is  no  king.  If  therefore  he  obtrude  upon  us 
any  public  mischief,  or  withhold  from  us  any  general 
good,  which  is  wrong  in  the  highest  degree,  he  must 
do  it  as  a  tyrant,  not  as  a  king  of  England,  by  the 
known  maxims  of  our  law.  Neither  can  he,  as  one 
greater,  give  aught  to  the  parliament  which  is  not  in 
their  own  power,  but  he  must  be  greater  also  than  the 
kingdom  which  they  represent:  so  that  to  honour  him 
with  the  giving  part  was  a  mere  civility,  and  may  be 
well  termed  the  courtesy  of  England,  not  the  king's 
due. 

But  the  "  incommunicable  jewel  of  his  conscience" 
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be  will  not  give,  "  but  reserve  to  himself."  It  seems 
that  his  conscience  was  none  of  the  crown  jewels  ;  for 
those  we  know  were  in  Holland,  not  incommunicable, 
to  buy  arms  ajjainst  his  subjects.  Being-  therefore  but 
a  private  jewel,  he  could  not  have  done  a  greater  plea- 
sure to  the  kingdom,  than  by  reserving  it  to  himself. 
But  he,  contrary  to  what  is  here  professed,  v»'ould  have 
his  conscience  not  an  incommunicable,  but  a  universal 
conscience,  the  whole  kingdom's  conscience.  Thus 
what  lie  seems  to  fear  lest  we  should  ravish  from  him, 
is  our  chief  complaint  tliat  he  obtruded  upon  us  ;  we 
never  forced  him  to  part  with  his  conscience,  but  it  was 
he  that  would  have  forced  us  to  part  with  ours. 

Some  things  he  taxes  them  to  have  offered  him, 
"  which,  while  he  had  the  mastery  of  his  reason,  he 
would  never  consent  to."  Very  likely ;  but  had  his 
reason  mastered  him  as  it  ought,  and  not  been  mastered 
long  ago  by  his  sense  and  humour,  (as  the  breeding  of 
most  kings  hath  been  ever  sensual  and  most  humoured,) 
perhaps  he  would  have  made  no  difficulty.  Meanwhile 
at  what  a  fine  pass  is  the  kingdom,  that  must  depend 
in  gi-eatest  exigencies  upon  the  fantasy  of  a  king's 
reason,  be  he  wise  or  fool,  who  arrogantly  shall  answer 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  land,  that  what  they  offer  seems 
to  him  unreasonable ! 

He  prefers  his  "  love  of  truth"  before  his  love  of  the 
people.  His  love  of  truth  would  have  led  him  to  the 
search  of  truth,  and  have  taught  him  not  to  lean  so 
much  upon  his  own  understanding.  He  met  at  first 
with  doctrines  of  unaccountable  prerogative ;  in  them 
he  rested,  because  they  pleased  him;  they  therefore 
pleased  him  because  they  gave  him  all ;  and  this  he 
calls  his  love  of  truth,  and  prefers  it  before  the  love  of 
liis  people's  peace. 

Some  tilings  they  proposed,  "  which  would  have 
wounded  the  inward  peace  of  his  conscience."  The 
more  our  evil  hap,  that  three  kingdoms  should  be  thus 
pestered  witli  one  conscience  ;  who  chiefly  scrupled  to 
grant  us  that,  which  the  parliament  advised  him  to,  as 
the  chief  means  of  our  public  welfare  and  reformation. 
These  scruples  to  many  perhaps  will  seem  pretended  ; 
to  others,  upon  as  good  grounds,  may  seem  real ;  and 
that  it  was  the  just  judgment  of  God,  that  he  who  was 
so  cruel  and  so  remorseless  to  other  men's  consciences, 
should  have  a  conscience  within  him  as  cruel  to  him- 
self; constraining  him,  as  he  constrained  others,  and 
ensnaring  him  in  such  ways  and  counsels  as  were  cer- 
tain to  be  his  destruction. 

"  Other  things  though  be  could  approve,  j'ct  in 
honour  and  policy  he  thought  fit  to  deny,  lest  he  should 
seem  to  dare  deny  nothing."  By  this  means  he  will 
be  sure,  what  with  reason,  honour,  policy,  or  punctilios, 
to  be  found  never  unfurnished  of  a  denial ;  whetlier  it 
were  his  envy  not  to  be  overbounteous,  or  that  the  sub- 
missness  of  our  asking  stirred  up  in  him  a  certain  plea- 
sure of  denying.  Good  princes  have  thought  it  their 
chief  happiness  to  be  always  granting;  if  good  things, 
for  the  things'  sake ;  if  things  indifferent,  for  the 
peojile's  sake ;  while  this  man  sits  calculating  variety 
of  excuses  how  he  may  grant  least;  as  if  his  whole 
strength  and  royalty  were  placed  in  a  mere  negative. 


Of  one  proposition  especially  he  laments  him  much, 
that  they  would  bind  him  "  to  a  general  and  implicit 
consent  for  whatever  tiiey  desired."  Whicii  though  I 
find  not  among  the  nineteen,  yet  undoubtedly  the  oath 
of  his  coronation  binds  him  to  no  less  ;  neither  is  he  at 
all  by  his  office  to  interpose  against  a  parliament  in  the 
making  or  not  making  of  any  law;  but  to  take  that  for 
just  and  good  legally,  which  is  there  decreed,  and  to 
see  it  executed  accordingly.  Nor  was  he  set  over  us 
to  vie  wisdom  with  his  parliament,  but  to  be  guided 
by  them;  any  of  whom  possibly  may  as  far  excel  him 
in  the  gift  of  wisdom,  as  he  them  in  place  and  dignity. 
But'much  nearer  is  it  to  impossibility,  that  any  king 
alone  should  be  wiser  than  all  his  council ;  sure  enough 
it  was  not  he,  tliough  no  king  ever  before  him  so  much 
contended  to  have  it  thought  so.  And  if  the  parlia- 
ment so  thouglit  not,  but  desired  him  to  follow  their 
advice  and  deliberation  in  things  of  public  concern- 
ment, he  accounts  it  the  same  proposition,  as  if  Sam- 
son had  been  moved  "  to  the  putting  out  his  eyes,  that 
the  Philistines  might  abuse  him."  And  thus  out  of  an 
unwise  or  pretended  fear,  lest  others  should  make  a 
scorn  of  him  for  yielding  to  his  parliament,  he  regards 
not  to  give  cause  of  worse  suspicion,  that  he  made  a 
scorn  of  his  regal  oath. 

But  "to  exclude  him  from  all  power  of  denial  seems 
an  r^rrogance ;"  in  the  parliament  he  means :  what  in 
him  then  to  deny  against  the  parliament  ?  None  at  all, 
by  what  he  argues  :  for  "  by  petitioning,  they  confess 
their  inferiority,  and  that  obliges  them  to  rest,  if  not 
satisfied,  yet  quieted  with  such  an  answer  as  the  will 
and  reason  of  the'r  superior  thinks  fit  to  give."  First, 
petitioning,  in  better  English,  is  no  more  than  request- 
ing or  requiring ;  and  men  require  not  favours  only,  but 
their  due  ;  and  that  not  only  from  superiors,  but  from 
equals,  and  inferiors  also.  The  noblest  Romans,  when 
they  stood  for  that  which  was  a  kind  of  regal  honour, 
the  consulship,  were  wont  in  a  submissive  manner  to  go 
about,  and  beg  that  highest  dignity  of  the  meanest  ple- 
beians, naming  them  man  by  man  ;  which  in  their 
tongue  was  called  petitio  consulatus.  And  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  petitioned  the  king,  not  because  all 
of  them  were  inferior  to  him,  but  because  he  was  infe- 
rior to  any  one  of  them,  which  they  did  of  civil  custom, 
and  for  fashion's  sake,  more  than  of  duty ;  for  by  plain 
law  cited  before,  the  parliamej[it.is.Jus,sup?ripr. 

But  wliat  law  in  any  trial  or  dispute  enjoins  a  free- 
man to  rest  quieted,  though  not  satisfied  with  the  will 
and  reason  of  his  superior?  Tt  were  a  mad  law  that 
would  subject  reason  to  superiority  of  place.  And  if 
our  highest  consultations  and  pui-posed  laws  must  be 
terminated  by  the  king's  will,  then  is  the  will  of  one 
man  our  law,  and  no  subtlety  of  dispute  can  redeem 
the  parliament  and  nation  from  btiiig  slaves  :  neither 
can  any  tyrant  require  more  tiian  that  his  will  or  rea- 
son, though  not  satisfying,  should  yet  be  rested  in,  and 
determine  all  things.  We  may  conclude  thercfi)re,  that 
when  the  parliament  petitioned  the  king,  it  was  but 
merely  form,  let  it  be  as  "  foolish  and  absurd"  as  he 
pleases.  It  cannot  certainly  be  so  absurd  as  what  he 
requires,  that  the  parliament  should  confine  their  own 
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and  all  the  kingdoni's  reason  to  the  will  of  one  man, 
because  it  was  liis  liap  to  succeed  his  father.  For 
neither  God  nor  the  laws  have  subjected  us  to  his  will, 
nor  set  his  reason  to  be  our  sovereign  above  law,  (which 
must  needs  be,  if  he  can  strangle  it  in  the  birth,)  but  set 
his  person  over  us  in  tlie  sovereign  execution  of  such 
laws  as  the  parliament  establish.  The  parliament 
therefore,  without  any  usurpation,  liatli  had  it  always 
iri'lhcir  power  to  limit  and  confine  the  exorbitancy  of 

L kings,  whethei  tiiey  call  it  their  will,  their  reason,  or 
their  conscience. 

But  this  above  all  was  never  expected,  nor  is  to  be 
endured,  that  a  king,  who  is  bound  by  law  and  oath  to 
follow  the  advice  of  liis  parliament,  should  be  permitted 
to  except  against  them  as  "  young  statesmen,"  and 
proudly  to  suspend  his  following  their  advice,  "  until 
his  seven  years  experience  had  shewn  him  how  well 
they  could  govern  themselves."  Doubtless  the  law 
never  supposed  so  great  an  arrogance  could  be  in  one 
man;  that  he  whose  seventeen  years unexperience  had 
almost  ruined  all,  should  sit  another  seven  years  school- 
master to  tutor  those  who  were  sent  by  the  whole  realm 
to  be  his  counsellors  and  teachers.  And  with  what 
modesty  can  he  pretend  to  be  a  statesman  himself,  who 
with  his  father's  king-craft  and  his  own,  did  never 
that  of  his  own  accord,  which  was  not  directly  opposite 
to  his  professed  interest  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  dis- 
contenting and  alienating  his  subjects  at  home,  weak- 
ening and  deserting  his  confederates  abroad,  and  with 
them  the  common  cause  of  religion  ;  so  that  the  whole 
course  of  his  reign,  by  an  example  of  his  own  furnish- 
ing, hath  resembled  Phaeton  more  than  Phoebus,  and 
forced  the  parliament  to  drive  like  Jehu ;  which  omen 
taken  from  bis  own  mouth,  God  hath  not  diverted? 

And  he  on  the  other  side  might  have  remembered, 
that  the  parliament  sit  in  that  body,  not  as  his  subjects, 
but  as  his  superiors,  called,  not  by  him,  but  by  the  law ; 
not  only  twice  every  year,  but  as  oft  as  great  affairs 
require,  to  be  his  counsellors  and  dictators,  though  he 
stomach  it ;  nor  to  be  dissolved  at  his  pleasure,  but 
when  all  grievances  be  first  removed,  all  petitions  heard 
and  answered.  This  is  not  only  reason,  but  the  known 
law  of  the  land. 

"  When  he  heard  that  propositions  would  be  sent 
him,"  he  sat  conjecturing  what  they  would  propound  ; 
and  because  they  propounded  what  he  expected  not, 
he  takes  that  to  be  a  warrant  for  his  denying  them- 
But  what  did  he  expect  ?  He  expected  that  the  par- 
liament would  reinforce  "  some  old  laws."  But  if  those 
laws  were  not  a  sufficient  remedy  to  all  grievances, 
nay  were  found  to  be  grievances  themselves,  when  did 
we  lose  that  other  part  of  our  freedom  to  establish  new  i' 
He  thought  "  some  injinies  done  by  himself  and  others 
to  the  commonwealth  were  to  be  repaired."  J3ut  how 
could  that  be,  while  he  the  chief  oflTender  took  upo.n 
him  to  be  sole  judge  T)0th  of  the  injury  and  the  repara- 
tion_?  "  He  staid  till  tlie  advantages  of  his  crown  con- 
sidered, might  induce  him  to  condescend  to  the  people's 
good.]'  When  as  the  crown  itself  with  all  those  ad- 
vantages were  therefore  given  him,  that  the  people's 
good  should  be  first  considered ;  not  bargained  for,  and 


bought  by  inches  with  the  bribe  of  more  offertures  and 
advantages  to  his  crown.  He  looked  "  for  moderate 
desires  of  due  reformation  ;"  as  if  any  such  desires 
could  be  immoderate.  He  looked  for  such  a  reforma- 
tion "  both  in  church  and  state,  as  might  preserve"  the 
roots  of  every  grievance  and  abuse  in  both  still  grow- 
ing, (which  he  calls  "  the  foundation  and  essentials,") 
and  would  have  ouly  the  excrescences  of  evil  pruned 
away  for  the  present,  as  was  plotted  before,  that  they 
miglit  grow  fast  enough  between  triennial  parliaments, 
to  hinder  them  by  work  enough  besides  from  ever 
striking  at  the  root.  He  alleges,  "  They  should  have 
had  regard  to  the  laws  in  force,  to  the  wisdom  and 
piety  of  former  parliaments,  to  the  ancient  and  uni- 
versal practice  of  christian  churches."  As  if  they  who 
come  with  full  authority  to  redress  public  grievances, 
which  ofttimes  are  laws  themselves,  were  to  have  their 
hands  bound  by  laws  in  force,  or  the  supposition  of 
more  piety  and  wisdom  in  their  ancestors,  or  the  prac- 
tice of  churches  heretofore ;  whose  fathers,  notwith- 
standing all  these  pretences,  made  as  vast  alterations 
to  free  themselves  from  ancient  popery.  For  all  anti- 
quity that  adds  or  varies  from  the  Scripture,  is  no  more 
warranted  to  our  safe  imitation,  than  what  was  done 
the  age  before  at  Trent.  Nor  was  there  need  to  have 
despaired  of  what  could  be  established  in  lieu  of  what 
was  to  be  annulled,  having  before  his  eyes  the  govern- 
ment of  so  many  churches  beyond  the  seas;  whose 
pregnant  and  solid  reasons  wrought  so  with  the  par- 
liament, as  to  desire  a  uniformity  rather  with  all  other 
protcstants,  than  to  be  a  schism  divided  from  them 
under  a  conclave  of  thirty  bishops,  and  a  crew  of  irre- 
ligious priests  that  gaped  for  the  same  preferment. 

And  whereas  he  blames  those  propositions  for  not 
containing  what  they  ought,  what  did  they  mention, 
but  to  vindicate  and  restore  the  rights  of  parliament 
invaded  by  cabin  councils,  the  courts  of  justice  ob- 
structed, and  the  government  of  the  church  innovated 
and  corrupted  ?  All  these  things  he  might  easily  have 
observed  in  them,  which  he  affirms  he  could  not  find  ; 
but  found  "those  demanding"  in  parliament,  who 
were  "  looked  upon  before  as  factious  in  the  state,  and 
schismatical  in  the  church  ;  and  demanding  not  only 
toleration  for  themselves  in  their  vanity,  novelty,  and 
confusion,  but  also  an  extirpation  of  that  government, 
whose  rights  they  had  a  mind  to  invade."  Was  this 
man  ever  likely  to  be  advised,  who  with  such  a  preju- 
dice and  disesteem  sets  himself  against  his  chosen  and 
appointed  counsellors  ?  likely  ever  to  admit  of  reforma- 
tion, who  censures  all  the  government  of  other  protes- 
tant  churches,  as  bad  as  any  papist  could  have  cen- 
sured them  ?  And  what  king  had  ever  his  whole 
kingdom  in  such  contempt,  so  to  wrong  and  dislionour 
tlic  free  elections  of  his  people,  as  to  Judge  tliern,  whom 
the  nation  thought  worthiest  to  sit  with  him  in  parlia- 
ment, few  else  but  such  as  were  "punishable  by  the_ 
laws?"  yet  knowing  that  time  was,  when  to  be  a  pro- 
testant,  to  be  a  Christian,  was  by.  law  as  punishabk-as  , 
to  be  a  traitor;  and  that  our  Saviour  himself,  coming 
to  reform  his  church,  was  accused  of  an  intent  to 
invade  Caesar's  right,  as  good  a  right  as  the  prelate 
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bishops  ever  had  ;  the  one  being'  got  by  force,  the  other 
by  spiritual  usurpation;  and  both  by  force  upheld. 

He  admires  and  falls  into  an  extasy,  that  the  parlia- 
ment should  send  him  such  a  "horrid  proposition,"  as 
the  removal  of  episcopacy.  But  expect  from  him  in 
an  extasy  no  other  reasons  of  his  admiration  than  the 
dream  and  tautology  of  what  he  hath  so  often  repeated, 
law,  antiquity,  ancestors,  prosperity,  and  the  like, 
which  will  be  therefore  not  worth  a  second  answer,  but 
may  pass  with  his  own  comparison  into  the  common 
sewer  of  other  popish  arguments. 

"  Had  the  two  houses  sued  out  their  livery  from  the 
wardship  of  tumults,"  he  could  sooner  have  believed 
them.  It  concerned  them  first  to  sue  out  their  liver}'' 
from  the  unjust  wardship  of  his  encroaching  preroga- 
tive. And  had  he  also  redeemed  his  overdated  mino- 
rity from  a  pupilage  under  bishops,  he  would  much 
less  have  mistrusted  his  parliament ;  and  never  would 
have  set  so  base  a  character  upon  them,  as  to  count 
tSem  no  better  than  the  vassals  of  certain  nameless 
men,  whom  he  charges  to  be  such  as  "hunt  after  fac- 
tToiT  with  their  hounds  the  tumults."  And  yet  the 
bishops  could  have  told  him,  that  Nimrod,  the  first  that 
hunted  after  faction,  is  reputed  by  ancient  tradition  the 
first  that  founded  monarchy;  whence  it  appears,  that 
to  hunt  after  faction  is  more  properly  the  king's  game; 
and  those  hounds,  which  he  calls  the  vulgar,  have  been 
often  hallooed  to  from  court,  of  whom  the  mongrel  sort 
have  been  enticed ;  the  rest  have  not  lost  their  scent, 
but  understood  aright,  that  the  parliament  had  that 
part  to  act,  which  he  had  failed  in ;  that  trust  to  dis- 
charge, which  he  had  broken  ;  that  estate  and  honour 
to  preserve,  which  was  far  beyond  his,  the  estate  and 
honour  of  the  commonwealth,  which  he  had  embezzled. 

Yet  so  far  doth  self-opinion  or  false  principles  delude 
and  transport  him,  as  to  think  iiihe  concurrence  of  his 
reason^'  to  the  votes  of  parliament,  not  only  political, 
but  natural,  "and  as  necessary  to  the  begetting,"  or 
bringing  forth  of  any  one  "  complete  act  of  public  wis- 
dom as  the  sun's  influence  is  necessary  to  all  nature's 
productions."  So  that  the  parliament,  it  seems,  is  but 
a  female,  and  without  his  procreative  reason,  the  laws 
w  hich  they  can  produce  are  but  wind-eggs :  wisdom,  it 
seems,  to  a  king  is  natural,  to  a  parliament  not  natu- 
ral, but  by  conjunction  with  the  Vmg ;  yet  he  professes 
to  hold  his  kingly  right  by  law;  and  if  no  law  could 
be  made  but  by  tlic  great  council  of  a  nation,  which  we 
now  term  a  parliament,  then  certainly  it  was  a  parlia- 
ment that  first  created  kings ;  and  not  only  made  laws 
belore  a  king  was  in  being,  but  those  laws  especially 
whereby  he  holds  his  crown.  He  ought  then  to  have 
so  thought  of  a  parliament,  if  he  count  it  not  male,  as 
of  his  mother,  which  to  civil  being  created  both  him  and 
the  royalty  he  wore.  And  if  it  hath  been  anciently  in- 
terpreted the  presaging  sign  of  a  future  tyrant,  but  to 
dream  of  copulation  with  his  mother,  what  can  it  bs 
less  than  actual  tyranny  to  affirm  waking,  that  the 
parliament,  which  is  his  mother,  can  neither  conceive 
or  bring  forth  "any  authoritative  act"  without  his 
masculine  coition  ?  Nay,  that  his  reason  is  as  celestial 
and  life-giving  to  the  parliament,  as  the  sun's  influ- 


ence is  to  the  earth  :  what  other  notions  but  these,  or 
such  like,  could  swell  up  Caligula  to  think  himself  a 
god .' 

But  to  be  rid  of  these  mortifying  propositions,  he 
leaves  no  tyrannical  evasion  unessayed  ;  first,  "  that 
they  arc  not  the  joint  and  i'ree  desires  of  both  houses 
or  the  major  part;"  next,  "  that  the  choice  of  many 
members  was  carried  on  by  faction."  The  former  of 
these  is  already  discovered  to  be  an  old  device  put 
first  in  practice  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  since  the  refor- 
mation :  who  when  tlie  protestants  of  Germany  for 
their  own  defence  joined  themselves  in  league,  in  his 
declarations  and  remonstrances  laid  the  fault  only 
upon  some  few,  (for  it  was  dangerous  to  take  notice  of 
too  many  enemies,)  and  accused  them,  that  under  co- 
lour of  religion  they  had  a  purpose  to  invade  his  and 
the  church's  right ;  by  which  policy  he  deceived  many 
of  the  German  cities,  and  kept  them  divided  from  that 
league,  until  they  saw  themselves  brought  into  a  snare. 
That  other  cavil  against  the  people's  choice  puts  us  in 
mind  rather  what  the  court  was  wont  to  do,  and  how 
to  tamper  with  elections :  neither  was  there  at  that 
time  any  faction  more  potent,  or  more  likely  to  do 
such  a  business,  than  they  themselves  who  complain 
most. 

But  "  he  must  chew  such  morsels  as  propositions, 
ere  he  let  them  down."  So  let  him;  but  if  the  king- 
dom shall  taste  nothing  but  after  his  chewing,  what 
does  he  make  of  the  kingdom  but  a  great  baby  .'* 
"  The  straitness  of  his  conscience  will  not  give  him 
leave  to  swallow  down  such  camels  of  sacrilege  and 
injustice  as  others  do."  This  is  the  Pharisee  up  and 
down,  "  I  am  not  as  other  men  are."  But  what  ca- 
mels of  injustice  he  could  devour,  all  his  three  realms 
were  witness,  which  was  the  cause  tliat  they  almost 
perished  for  want  of  parliaments.  And  he  that  will  be 
unjust  to  man,  will  be  sacrilegious  to  God  ;  and  to  be- 
reave a  Christian  conscious  of  liberty  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  the  narrowness  of  his  own  conscience,  is  the 
most  unjust  measure  to  man,  and  the  worst  sacrilege 
to  God.  That  other,  which  he  calls  sacrilege,  of  tak- 
ing from  the  clergy  that  superfluous  wealth,  which 
antiquity  as  old  as  Constantine,  from  the  credit  of  a 
divine  vision,  counted  "  poison  in  the  church,"  hath 
been  ever  most  opposed  by  men,  whose  righteousness 
in  other  matters  hath  been  least  observed.  He  con- 
cludes, as  his  manner  is,  with  high  commendation  of 
his  own  "  unbiassed  rectitude,"  and  believes  nothing  to 
be  in  them  that  dissent  from  him,  but  faction,  innova- 
tion, and  particular  designs.  Of  these  repetitions  I 
find  no  end,  no  not  in  his  prayer ;  which  being  founded 
upon  deceitful  principles,  and  a  fond  hope  that  God 
will  bless  him  in  those  errours,  which  he  calls  "  ho- 
nest," finds  a  fit  answer  of  St.  James,  "  Ye  ask  and  re- 
ceive not,  because  ye  ask  amiss."  As  for  the  truth  and 
sincerity,  which  he  prays  may  be  always  found  in  those 
bis  declarations  to  the  people,  the  contrariety  of  his 
own  actions  will  bear  eternal  witness,  how  little  care- 
ful or  solicitous  he  was,  what  he  promised  or  what  he 
uttered  there, 
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XII.  Upon  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland. 

The  rebellion  and  horrid  massacre  of  English  pro- 
testants  in  Ireland,  to  the  number  of  164,000  in  the 
province  of  Ulster  only,  by  their  own  computation ; 
wliich  added  to  the  otiicr  three,  makes  up  the  total 
sum  of  that  slau<»^htcr  in  all  likelihood  four  times  as 
great ;  although  so  sudden  and  so  violent,  as  at  first  to 
amaze  all  men  that  were  not  accessary ;  yet  from 
whom  and  from  what  counsels  it  first  sprung,  neither 
was  nor  could  be  possibly  so  secret,  as  the  contrivers 
thereof,  blinded  with  vain  hope,  or  the  despair  that 
other  plots  would  succeed,  supposed.  For  it  cannot  be 
imaginable,  that  the  Irish,  guided  by  so  many  subtle 
and  Italian  heads  of  the  Romish  party,  should  so  far 
have  lost  the  use  of  reason,  and  indeed  of  common 
sense,  as  not  supported  with  other  strength  than  their 
own,  to  begin  a  war  so  desperate  and  irreconcilable 
against  both  England  and  Scotland  at  once.  All  other 
nations,  from  whom  they  could  expect  aid,  were  busied 
to  the  utmost  in  their  own  most  necessary  concernments. 
It  remains  then  that  either  some  authority,  or  some 
great  assistance  promised  them  from  England,  was  that 
xyhereoii  tlicy  chiefly  trusted.  And  as  it  is  not  difficult 
to  discern  from  what  inducing  cause  this  insurrection 
first  arose,  so  neither  was  it  hard  at  first  to  have  ap- 
plied some  effectual  remedy,  though  not  prevention. 
And  yet  prevention  was  not  hopeless,  when  Strafford 
either  believed  not,  or  did  not  care  to  believe,  the  seve- 
ral warnings  and  discoveries  thereof,  which  more  than 
once  by  papists  and  by  friars  themselves  were  bi-ought 
him  ;  besides  what  was  brought  by  deposition,  divers 
months  before  that  rebellion,  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  others  of  the  king's  council;  as  the  decla- 
ration of  "  no  addresses"  declares.  But  the  assurance 
which  they  had  in  private,  that  no  remedy  should  be 
applied,  was,  it  seems,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  that 
drew  on  their  undertaking.  And  long  it  was  before 
that  assurance  failed  them  ;  until  the  bishops  and  po- 
pish lords,  who,  while  they  sat  and  voted,  still  opposed 
the  sending  aid  to  Ireland,  were  expelled  the  house. 

Seeing  then  the  main  excitement  and  authonty  for 
this  rebellion  must  be  needs  derived  from  England,  it 
will  be  next  inquired,  who  was  the  prime  author.  The 
king  here  denounces  a  malediction  temporal  and  eter- 
nal, not  simply  to  the  author,  but  to  the  "  malicious 
author  "  of  this  bloordshed  :  and  by  that  limitation  may 
exempt,  not  himself  only,  but  perhaps  the  Irish  rebels 
themselves,  who  never  will  confess  to  God  or  man  that 
any  blood  was  shed  by  them  maliciously ;  but  either 
in  the  catholic  cause,  or  common  liberty,  or  some  other 
specious  plea,  which  the  conscience  from  grounds  both 
good  and  evil  usually  suggests  to  itself :  thereby  think- 
ing to  elude  the  direct  force  of  that  imputation,  which 
lies  upon  them. 

Yet  he  acknowledges,  "  it  fell  out  as  a  most  unhap- 
py advantage  of  some  men's  malice  against  him  :"  but 
indeed  of  most  men's  just  suspicion,  by  finding  in  it 
no  such  wide  departure  or  disagreement  from  the  scope 
of  his  former  counsels  and  proceedings.     And  that  he 


himself  was  the  author  of  that  rebellion,  he  denies  both 
here  and  elsewi)ere,  witli  many  imprecations,  but  no 
solid  evidence  :  What  on  the  other  side  against  his 
denial  hath  been  affirmed  in  three  kingdoms,  being 
here  brieffy  set  in  view,  the  reader  may  so  judge  as  he 
finds  cause. 

This  is  most  certain,  that  the  king  was  ever  friendly  to 
the  Irish  papists,  and  in  his  third  year,  against  the  plain 
advice  of  parliament,  like  a  kind  of  pope,  sold  them 
many  indulgences  for  money  ;  and  upon  all  occasions 
advancing  the  popish  party,  and  negotiating  underhand 
by  priests,  who  were  made  his  agents,  engaged  the  Irish 
papists  in  a  war  agaiiist  the  Scots  protestants.  To  that 
end  he  furnished  them,  and  had  them  trained  in,  arms, 
and  kept  them  up,  either  openly  or  underhand,  the  only 
army  in  his  three  kingdoms,  till  the  very  burst  of  that 
rebellion.  The  summer  before  that  dismal  October,  a 
committee  of  most  active  papists,  all  since  in  the  head  of 
that  rebellion,  were  in  great  favour  at  Whitehall ;  and 
admitted  to  many  private  consultations  with  the  king 
and  queen.  And  to  make  it  evident  that  no  mean  mat- 
ters were  the  subject  of  those  conferences,  at  their  request 
he  gave  away  his  peculiar  right  to  more  than  five  Irish 
counties,  for  the  payment  of  an  inconsiderable  rent. 
They  departed  not  home  till  within  two  months  before 
the  rebellion ;  and  were  either  from  the  first  breaking 
out,  or  soon  after,  found  to  be  the  chief  rebels  them- 
selves. But  what  should  move  the  king  besides  his 
own  inclination  to  popery,  and  the  prevalence  of  his 
queen  over  him,  to  hold  such  frequent  and  close  meet- 
ings with  a  committee  of  Irish  papists  in  his  own  house, 
while  the  parliament  of  England  sat  unadvised  with, 
is  declared  by  a  Scots  author,  and  of  itself  is  clear 
enough.  The  parliament  at  the  beginning  of  that 
summer,  having  put  Strafford  to  death,  imprisoned 
others  his  chief  favourites,  and  driven  the  rest  to  fly ; 
the  king,  who  had  in  vain  tempted  both  the  Scots  and 
the  English  army  to  come  up  against  the  parliament 
and  city,  finding  no  compliance  answerable  to  his  hope 
from  the  protestant  annies,  betakes  himself  last  to  the 
Irish  ;  who  had  in  readiness  an  army  of  eight  thousand 
papists,  which  he  had  refused  so  often  to  disband,  and 
a  committee  here  of  the  same  religion.  With  them, 
who  thought  the  time  now  come,  (which  to  bring  about 
they  had  been  many  years  before  not  wishing  only, 
but  witli  much  industry  complotting,  to  do  some  emi- 
nent service  for  the  church  of  Rome  and  their  own  per- 
fidious natures,  against  a  puritan  parliament  and  the 
hated  English  their  masters,)  he  agrees  and  concludes, 
that  so  soon  as  both  armies  in  England  were  disbanded, 
the  Irish  should  appear  in  arms,  master  all  the  protest- 
ants, and  help  the  king  against  his  parliament.  And 
we  need  not  doubt,  that  those  five  counties  were  given 
to  the  Irish  for  other  reason  than  the  four  northern 
counties  had  been  a  little  before  offered  to  the  Scots. 
The  king,  in  August,  takes  a  journey  into  Scotland ; 
and  overtaking  the  Scots  army  then  on  their  way  home, 
attempts  the  second  time  to  pervert  them,  but  without 
success.  No  sosner  come  into  Scotland,  but  he  lays  U 
plot,  so  saith  the  Scots  author,  to  remove  out  of  the 
way  such  of  the  nobility  there  as  were  most  likely  to 
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withstand,  or  not  to  further  his  designs.  This  being* 
discovered,  he  sends  from  his  side  one  Dillon,  a  papist 
lord,  soon  after  a  chief  rebel,  with  letters  into  Ireland  ; 
and  dispatcljes  a  commission  under  tlie  great  seal  of 
Scotland,  at  that  time  in  liis  own  custody,  command- 
ing that  they  should  forthwith,  as  had  been  formerly' 
agreed,  cause  all  the  Irish  to  rise  in  arms.  Who  no 
sooner  had  received  such  command,  but  obeyed,  and 
began  in  massacre ;  for  they  knew  no  other  way  to 
make  sure  the  protestants,  which  was  commanded  tliem 
expressly ;  and  the  way,  it  seems,  left  to  their  discre- 
tion. He  who  hath  a  mind  to  read  the  commission 
itself,  and  sound  reason  added  why  it  was  not  likely  to 
be  forged,  besides  the  attestation  of  so  many  Irish  tl)em- 
selves,  may  have  recourse  to  a  book,  entitled,  "  The 
Mystery  of  Iniquity."  Besides  what  the  parliament 
itself  in  the  declaration  of  "  no  more  addresses"  hath 
affirmed,  that  they  have  one  copy  of  that  commission 
in  their  own  hands,  attested  by  the  oatlis  of  some  that 
were  eye-witnesses,  and  had  seen  it  under  the  seal : 
others  of  the  principal  rebels  have  confessed,  that  this 
commission  was  the  summer  before  promised  at  London 
to  the  Irish  commissioners ;  to  whom  the  king  then 
discovered  in  plain  words  his  great  desire  to  be  re- 
venged on  the  parliament  of  England. 

After  the  rebellion  broke  out,  which  in  words  only 
he  detested,  but  underhand  favoured  and  promoted  by 
all  ibe  offices  of  fricndsliip,  correspondence,  and  what 
possible  aid  he  could  afford  them,  the  particulars 
whereof  are  too  many  to  be  inserted  iiere;  I  suppose 
no  understanding  man  could  longer  doubt  who  was 
"  author  or  instigator"  of  that  rebellion.  If  there  be 
who  yet  doubt,  I  refer  them  especially  to  that  declara- 
tion of  July  1643,  witli  that  of  "  no  addresses"  1647, 
and  another  full  volume  of  examinations  to  be  set  out 
speedily  concerning  this  matter.  Against  all  which 
testimonies,  likelihoods,  evidences,  and  apparent  actions 
of  his  own,  being  so  abundant,  his  bare  denial,  though 
with  imprecation,  can  no  way  countervail ;  and  least 
of  all  in  his  own  cause. 

As  for  the  comliiission  granted  them,  he  thinks  to 
evade  that  by  retorting,  that  "  some  in  England  fight 
against  him,  and  yet  pretend  his  authority."  But, 
though  a  parliament  by  the  known  laws  may  affirm 
justly  to  have  the  king's  authority,  inseparal)le  from 
that  court,  though  divided  from  his  person,  it  is  not 
credible  that  the  Irish  rebels,  who  so  much  tendered 
his  person  above  iiis  authority,  and  were  by  him  so  well 
received  at  Oxford,  would  be  so  far  from  all  humanity, 
as  to  slander  him  with  a  particular  commission,  signed 
and  sent  them  by  his  own  hand. 

And  of  his  good  affection  to  the  rebels  this  chapter 
itself  is  not  without  witness.  He  holds  them  less  in 
fault  than  the  Scots,  as  from  whom  they  might  allege 
to  have  fetched  "  their  imitation  ;"  making  no  differ- 
ence between  men  that  rose  necessarily  to  defend 
themselves,  which  no  protestant  doctrine  ever  dis- 
allowed, against  them  who  threatened  war,  and  those 
who  began  a  voluntary  and  causeless  rebellion,  with 
the  massacre  of  so  many  thousands,  who  never  meant 
them  harm. 

X  2 


He  falls  next  to  flashes,  and  a  multitude  of  words,  in 
all  which  is  contained  no  more  than  what  might  be  the 
plea  of  any  guiltiest  offender:  He  was  not  the  author, 
because  "  he  hath  the  greatest  share  of  loss  and  dis- 
honour by  what  is  committed."  Who  is  there  that 
offends  God,  or  his  neighbour,  on  whom  the  greatest 
share  of  loss  and  disiionour  lights  not  in  the  end  ?  But 
in  the  act  of  doing  evil,  men  use  not  to  consider  the 
event  of  these  evil  doings  ;  or  if  they  do,  have  then  no 
power  to  curb  the  sway  of  their  own  wickedness :  so 
that  the  greatest  share  of  loss  and  dishonour  to  happen 
upon  themselves,  is  no  argument  that  tliey  were  not 
guilty.  This  other  is  as  weak,  that  "  a  king's  interest, 
above  that  of  any  other  man,  lies  cliiefly  in  the  com- 
mon welfare  of  his  subjects ;"  therefore  no  king  will 
do  aught  against  the  common  welfare.  For  by  this 
evasion  any  tyrant  might  as  well  purge  himself  from 
the  guilt  of  raising  troubles  or  commotions  among  the 
people,  because  undoubtedly  his  chief  interest  lies  in 
tiieir  sitting  still. 

I  said  but  now,  that  even  this  chapter,  if  nothing 
else,  might  suffice  to  discover  his  good  affection  to  the 
rebels,  which  in  this  that  follows  too  notoriously  ap- 
pears; imputing  this  insurrection  to  "  the  jjreposterous 
rigour,  and  unreasonable  severity,  the  covetous  zeal 
and  uncharitable  fury,  of  some  men ;"  (these  "  some 
men,"  by  his  continual  paraphrase,  are  meant  the  pai- 
liament ;)  and,  lastly,  "  to  the  fear  of  utter  extirpation." 
If  the  whole  Irishry  of  rebels  had  feed  some  advocate 
to  speak  partially  and  sophistically  in  their  defence, 
he  could  have  iiardly  dazzled  better;  yet  nevertheless 
would  have  proved  himself  no  other  than  a  plausible 
deceiver.     And,  perhaps  (nay  more  than  perhaps,  for 
it  is  affirmed  and  extant  under  good  evidence,  that) 
those  feigned  terrours  and  jealousies  were  either  by  the 
king  himself,  or  the  popish  priests  which  were  sent  by 
him,  put  into  the  head  of  that  inquisitive  people,  on 
set  purpose  to  engage  them.     For  who  had  power  "  to 
oppress"  them,  or  to  relieve  them  being  oppressed,  but 
the  king,  or  his  immediate  deputy  ?  This  rather  should 
have  made  tliem  rise  against  the  king,  than  against 
the  parliament.     Who  threatened  or  ever  thought  of 
their  extirpation,  till  tiiey  themselves  had  begun  it  to 
the  English  ?   As  for  "  preposterous  rigour,  covetous 
zeal,  and  uncharitable  fury,"  they  had  more  reason  to 
suspect  those  evils  first  from  his  own  commands,  whom 
they  saw  using  daily  no  greater  argument  to  prove  the 
truth  of  his  religion  than  by  enduring  no  other  but  his 
own  Prelatical ;   and,  to  force  it  upon  others,  made 
episcopal,  cerenionial,  and  common-prayer  book  wars. 
But  the  papists  understood  him  better  than  by  the  out- 
side ;  and  knew  that  those  wars  were  tlieir  wars.     Al- 
though if  the  commonwealth  sliould  be  afraid  to  sup- 
press open  idolatry,  lest  the  papists  thereupon  should 
grow  desperate,  this  were  to  let  them  grow  and  become 
our  persecutors,  while  we  neglected  what  we  might 
iiave  done  evangelically  to  be  their  reformers :  or  to 
do  as  his  father  James  did,  who  instead  of  taking  heart 
and  putting  confidence  in  God  by  such  a  deliverance 
as  from  the  powder-plot,  though  it  went  not  off,  yet 
with  the  mere  conceit  of  it,  as  some  observe,  was  hit 
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into  such  a  hectic  trembling*  between  protestant  and 
papist  all  his  life  after,  that  he  never  durst  from  that 
time  do  otherwise  tlian  equivocate  or  collogue  with  tlic 
pope  and  his  adherents. 

He  would  be  tliought  to  commisernte  the  sad  effects 
of  that  rebellion,  and  to  lament  that  "  the  tears  and 
blood  spilt  there  did  not  quench  the  sparks  of  our  civil" 
discord  here.  But  who  began  these  dissensions?  and 
what  can  be  more  openly  known  than  those  retardiiigs 
and  delays,  which  by  himself  were  continually  devised, 
to  hinder  and  put  back  the  relief  of  those  distressed 
protestants  ?  which  undoubtedly,  had  it  not  been  then 
put  back,  might  have  saved  many  streams  of  those 
tears  and  that  blood,  whereof  he  seems  here  so  sadly  to 
bewail  the  spilling.  His  manifold  excuses,  diversions, 
and  delays,  are  too  well  known  to  be  recited  here  in 
particular,  and  too  many. 

But  "  he  offered  to  go  himself  in  person  upon  that 
expedition,"  and  reckons  up  many  surmises  why  he 
thinks  they  would  not  suffer  him.  But  mentions  not 
that  by  his  underdealing  to  debauch  armies  here  at 
home,  and  by  his  secret  intercourse  with  the  chief  re- 
bels, long  ere  that  time  every  where  known,  he  had 
brought  the  parliament  into  so  just  a  diffidence  of  him, 
as  that  they  durst  not  leave  the  public  arms  to  his  dis- 
posal, much  less  an  army  to  his  conduct. 

He  concludes,  "  That  next  the  sin  of  those  who  be- 
gan that  rebellion,  theirs  must  needs  be  who  hindered 
the  suppressing,  or  diverted  the  aids."  But  judgment 
rashlj-  given,  ofttimes  involves  the  judge  himself.  He 
finds  fault  with  those  "  who  threatened  all  extremity 
to  the  rebels,"  and  pleads  much  that  mercy  should  be 
shewn  them.  It  seems  he  found  himself  not  so  much 
concerned  as  those  who  had  lost  fathers,  brothers,  wives, 
and  children  by  their  cruelty;  whom  in  justice  to  re- 
taliaie  is  not,  as  he  supposes,  "  unevangelical ; "  so 
long  as  magistracy  and  war  are  not  laid  down  under 
the  gospel.  If  this  his  sermon  of  affected  mercy  were 
not  too  Pharisaical,  how  could  he  permit  himself  to 
cause  the  slaughter  of  so  many  thousands  here  in  Eng- 
land for  mere  prerogatives,  the  toys  and  gewgaws  of 
his  crown,  for  copes  and  surplices,  the  trinkets  of  his 
priests ;  and  not  perceive  his  own  zeal,  while  he  taxes 
others,  to  be  most  preposteroJs  and  unevangelical  ? 
Neither  is  there  the  same  cause  to  destroy  a  whole  city 
for  the  ravishing  of  a  sister,  not  done  out  of  villainy, 
and  recompense  offered  by  marriage  ;  nor  the  same 
cause  for  those  disciples  to  summon  fire  from  heaven 
upon  the  whole  city  where  they  were  denied  lodging ; 
and  for  a  nation  by  just  war  and  execution  to  slay 
whole  families  of  them,  who  so  barbarously  had  slain 
whole  families  before.  Did  not  all  Israel  do  as  much 
against  the  Benjamites  for  one  rape  committed  by  a 
few,  and  defended  by  the  whole  tribe  ?  and  did  they 
not  the  same  to  Jabesh-Gilead  for  not  assisting  them 
in  that  reveng-e  ?  I  speak  not  this  that  such  measure 
should  be  meted  rigorously  to  all  the  Irish,  or  as  re- 
membering that  the  parliament  ever  so  decreed;  but 
to  shew  that  this  his  homily  hath  more  craft  and  affec- 
tation in  it,  than  of  sound  doctrine. 

•  The  second  edition  bas  shivering. 


But  it  was  happy  that  his  going  into  Ireland  was 
not  consented  to ;  for  either  he  had  certainly  turned 
bis  raised  forces  against  tiie  parliament  itself,  or  not 
gone  at  all ;  or  had  he  gone,  what  work  he  would  have 
made  there,  his  own  following  words  declare. 

"  He  would  have  punished  some ;"  no  question ;  for 
some,  perhaps,  who  were  of  least  use,  must  of  necessity 
have  been  sacrificed  to  his  reputation,  and  the  conve- 
nience of  his  affairs.  Others  he  "  would  have  disarm- 
ed ; "  that  is  to  say,  in  his  own  time  :  but  "  all  of  them 
he  would  have  protected  from  tiie  fury  of  those  that 
would  have  drowned  them,  if  they  had  refused  to  swim 
down  the  popular  stream."  These  expressions  are  too 
often  met,  and  too  well  understood,  for  any  man  to 
doubt  his  meaning.  By  the  "  fury  of  those,"  he  means 
no  other  than  the  justice  of  parliament,  to  whom  yet 
he  had  committed  the  whole  business.  Those  who 
would  have  refused  to  swim  down  the  popular  stream, 
our  constant  key  tells  us  to  be  papists,  prelates,  and 
their  faction  ;  these,  by  his  own  confession  here,  he 
would  have  protected  against  his  puritan  parliament: 
and  by  this  who  sees  not  that  he  and  the  Irish  rebels 
had  but  one  aim,  one  and  the  same  drift,  and  would 
have  forthwith  joined  in  one  body  against  us  ? 

He  goes  on  still  in  his  tenderness  of  the  Irish  rebels, 
fearing  lest  "  our  zeal  should  be  more  greedy  to  kill 
the  bear  for  his  skin,  than  for  any  harm  he  hath  done." 
This  either  justifies  the  rebels  to  have  done  no  harm  at 
all,  or  infers  his  opinion  that  the  parliament  is  more 
bloody  and  rapacious  in  the  prosecution  of  their  justice, 
than  those  rebels  were  in  the  execution  of  their  barba- 
rous cruelty.  Let  men  doubt  now  and  dispute  to  whom 
the  king  was  a  friend  most — to  his  English  parliament, 
or  to  liis  Irish  rebels. 

With  whom,  that  we  may  yet  see  further  how  much 
he  was  their  friend,  after  that  the  parliament  had 
brought  them  every  where  either  to  famine  or  a  low 
condition,  he,  to  give  them  all  the  respite  and  advan- 
tages they  could  desire,  without  advice  of  parliament, 
to  whom  he  himself  had  committed  the  managing  of 
that  war,  makes  a  cessation  ;  in  pretence  to  relieve  the 
protestants,  "  overborne  there  with  numbers;"  but,  as 
the  event  proved,  to  support  the  papists,  by  diverting 
and  drawing  over  the  English  army  there,  to  his  own 
service  here  against  the  parliament.  For  that  the  pro- 
testants were  then  on  the  winning  hand,  it  must  needs 
be  plain;  who,  notwithstanding  the  miss  of  those  forces, 
which  at  their  landing  here  mastered  without  difficulty 
great  part  of  Wales  and  Cheshire,  yet  made  a  shift  to 
keep  their  own  in  Ireland.  But  the  plot  of  this  Irish 
truce  is  in  good  part  discovered  in  that  declaration  of 
September  30,  1643.  And  if  the  protestants  were  but 
handfuls  there,  as  he  calls  them,  why  did  he  stop  and 
waylay,  both  by  land  and  sea,  to  his  utmost  power, 
those  provisions  and  supplies  which  were  sent  by  the 
parliament  ?  How  were  so  many  handfuls  called  over, 
as  for  a  while  stood  him  in  no  small  stead,  and  against 
our  main  forces  here  in  England  ? 

Since  therefore  all  the  reasons  that  can  be  given  of 
this  cessation  appear  so  false  and  frivolous,  it  may  be 
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justly  feared,  that  the  design  itself  was  most  wicked 
and  pernicious.  What  remains  then  ?  He  "  appeals 
to  God,"  and  is  cast;  likening  his  punishment  to  Job's 
trials,  before  he  saw  them  to  have  Job's  ending.  But 
how  could  charity  herself  believe  there  was  at  all  in 
him  any  religion,  so  much  as  but  to  fear  there  is  a 
God  ;  whenas,  by  what  is  noted  in  the  declaration  of 
"  no  more  addresses,"  he  vowed  solemnly  to  the  par- 
liament, with  imprecations  upon  himself  and  his  pos- 
terity, if  ever  he  consented  to  the  abolishing  of  those 
laws  which  were  in  force  against  papists ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  as  appeared  plainly  by  the  very  date  of  his 
own  letters  to  the  queen  and  Ormond,  consented  to  the 
abolishing  of  all  penal  laws  against  them  both  in  Ire- 
land and  England  ?  If  these  were  acts  of  a  religious 
prince,  what  memory  of  man,  written  or  unwritten,  can 
tell  us  news  of  any  prince  that  ever  was  irreligious  ? 
He  cannot  stand  "  to  make  prolix  apologies."  Then 
surely  those  long  pamphlets  set  out  for  declarations 
and  protestations  in  his  name  were  none  of  his ;  and 
how  they  should  be  his,  indeed,  being  so  repugnant  to 
the  whole  course  of  his  actions,  augments  the  difficulty. 

But  he  usurps  a  common  saying,  "  That  it  is  kingly 
to  do  well,  and  hear  ill."  That  may  be  sometimes  true : 
but  far  more  frequently  to  do  ill  and  hear  well ;  so  great 
is  the  multitude  of  flatterers,  and  them  that  deify  the 
name  of  king! 

'  \et,  not  content  with  these  neighbours,  we  have  him 
still  a  perpetual  preacher  of  his  own  virtues,  and  of 
that  especially,  which  who  knows  not  to  be  patience 
peiforce  ? 

He  "  believes  it  will  at  last  appear,  that  they  who 
first  began  to  embroil  his  other  kingdoms,  are  also 
guilty  of  the  blood  of  Ireland."  And  we  believe  so 
too ;  for  now  the  cessation  is  become  a  peace  by  pub- 
lished articles,  and  commission  to  bring  them  over 
against  England,  first  only  ten  thousand  by  the  earl 
of  Glamorgan,*  next  all  of  them,  if  possible,  under 
Ormond,  which  was  the  last  of  all  his  transactions  done 
as  a  public  person.  And  no  wonder;  for  he  looked 
upon  the  blood  spilt,  whether  of  subjects  or  of  rebels, 
with  an  indifferent  eye,  "  as  exhausted  out  of  his  own 
veins;"  without  distinguishing,  as  he  ought,  which 
was  good  blood  and  which  corrupt;  the  not  letting  out 
whereof,  endangers  the  whole  body. 

And  what  the  doctrine  is,  ye  may  perceive  also  by 
the  prayer,  which,  after  a  short  ejaculation  for  the 
"  poor  protestants,"  prays  at  large  for  the  Irish  rebels, 
that  God  would  not  give  them  over, or  "their children, 
to  the  covetousness,  cruelty,  fierce  and  cursed  anger" 
of  the  parliament. 

He  finishes  with  a  deliberate  and  solemn  curse  "  upon 
himself  and  his  father's  house."  Which  how  far  God 
hath  already  brought  to  pass,  is  to  the  end,  that  men, 
by  so  eminent  an  example,  should  learn  to  tremble  at 
his  judgments,  and  not  play  with  imprecations. 


•  See  this  fully  proved  in  Dr.  Birch's  Enquiry  into  the  share  which  King 


XIII.    Upon  the  calling  in  of  the  Scots,  and  their 
coming. 

It  must  needs  seem  strange,  where  men  accustom 
themselves  to  ponder  and  contemplate  things  in  their 
first  original  and  institution,  that  kings,  who  as  all 
other  officers  of  the  public,  were  at  first  chosen  and 
installed  only  by  consent  and  suffi-agre  of  the  people, 
to  govern  them  as  freemen  by  laws  of  their  own 
making,  and  to  be,  in  consideration  of  that  dignity 
and  riches  bestowed  upon  them,  the  ejiirusted  servants 
of  the  commonwealth,  should,  notwithstanding,  grow 
up  to  that  dishonest  encroachment,  as  to  esteem  them- 
selves mastQl'Sj  both  of  that  great  trust  which  they 
serve,  and  of  the  people  that  betrusted  them;  counting 
what  they  ought  to  do,  both  in  discharge  of  their  pub- 
lic duty,  and  for  the  great  reward  of  honour  and  reve- 
nue which  they  receive,  as  done  all  of  mere  grace  and 
favour;  as  if  their  power  over  us  were  by jiature,  and 
from  themselves,  or  that  God  had  sold  us  into  their 
hands.  Indeed,  if  the  race  of  kings  were  eminently 
the  best  of  men,  as  the  breed  at  Tutbury  is  of  horses, 
it  would  in  reason  then  be  their  part  only  to  com- 
mand, ours  always  to  ojbey.  But  kings  by  generation 
no  way  excelling  others,  and  most  commonly  not 
being  the  wisest  or  tlie  worthiest  by  far  of  whom  they 
claim  to  have  the  governing ;  that  we  should  yield  them 
subjection  to  our  own  ruin,  or  hold  of  them  the  right 
of  our  common  safety,  and  our  natural  freedom  by  mere 
gift,  (as  when  the  conduit  pisses  wine  at  coronations,) 
from  the  superfluity  of  their  royal  grace  and  beneficence, 
we  may  be  sure  was  never  the  intent  of  God,  whose 
ways  are  just  and  equar;"never  the  intent  of  nature, 
whose  works  are  also  regular ;  never  of  any  people  not 
wholly  barbarous,  whom  prudence,  or  no  more  but 
human  sense,  would  have  better  guided  when  they 
first  created  kings,  than  so  to  nullify  and  tread  to  dirt 
the  rest  of  mankind,  by  exalting  one  person  and  his 
lineage  without  other  merit  looked  after,  but  the  mere 
contingency  of  a  begetting,  into  an  absolute  and  un- 
accountable dominion  over  them  and  their  posterity. 
Yet  this  ignorant  or  wilful  mistake  of  the  whole  matter 
had  taken  so  deep  root  in  the  imagination  of  this  king, 
that  whether  to  the  English  or  to  the  Scot,  mentioning 
what  acts  of  his  regal  office  (though  God  knows  how 
unwillingly)  he  had  passed,  he  calls  tiiem,  as  in  other 
places,  acts  of  grace  and  bounty ;  so  here  "  special  ob- 
ligations, favours,  to  gratify  active  spirits,  and  the  de- 
sires of  that  party."  Words  not  only  sounding  pride 
and  lordl}'  usurpation,  but  injustice,  partiality,  and 
corruption.  For  to  the  Irish  he  so  far  condescended, 
as  first  to  tolerate  in  private,  then  to  covenant  openly 
the  tolerating  of  popery  :  so  far  to  the  Scot,  as  to  re- 
move bishops,  establish  presbytery,  and  the  militia  in 
their  own  hands ;  "  preferring,  as  some  thought,  the  de- 
sires of  Scotland' before  his  own  interest  and  honour." 
But  being  once  on  this  side  Tweed,  his  reason,  his  con- 
science, and  his  honour  became  so  frightened  with  a 
kind  of  false  virginity,  that  to  the  English  neither  one 
Charles  I.  had  in  the  transactions  of  the  earl  of  Glamorjan,  CH  edit.  1756. 
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nor otber  of  tlie  same  dcrnaiuls  could  be  fi^ranted,  wlieie- 
witli  the  Scots  were  gratified  ;  as  ifour  air  and  climate 
on  a  sudden  had  chan<jed  the  property  and  tlie  nature 
both  of  conscience,  honour,  and  reason,  or  that  he  found 
none  so  fit  as  Engrlisli  to  be  tiie  subjects  of  his  arbitrary 
power.  Ireland  was  as  Epiiraim,  the  strengtli  of  bis 
head  ;  Scotland  as  Judah,  was  his  lavvg-ivcr  ;  but  over 
England,  as  over  Edom,  lie  meant  to  cast  his  shoe  : 
and  yet  so  many  sober  "Trngllshnicn,  not  sufficiently 
awake  to  consider  this,  like  men  enchanted  with  the 
Circajan  cup  of  servitude,  will  not  be  held  back 
from  running  their  own  heads  into  the  yoke  of  bond- 
ag-e. 

The  sum  of  his  discoui-se  is  ag-ainst  "  settling  of  re- 
ligion by  violent  means ;"  which,  whether  it  were  the 
Scots' design  upon  England,  they  are  best  able  to  clear 
themselves.  But  this  of  all  may  seem  strangest,  that 
the  king,  who,  while  it  was  permitted  him,  never  did 
thing  more  eagerly  than  to  molest  and  persecute 
the  consciences  of  most  religious  men  ;  he  who  had 
made  a  war,  and  lost  all,  rattier  than  nf)t  upliold  a  bier- 
arch}'  of  persecuting  bishops,  should  lin  \c  the  confidence 
here  to  profess  himself  so  much  an  eneiny  of  tiiose  that 
force~(lie  conscience.  For  was  it  not  he,  who  upon  the 
English  obtruded  new  ceremonies,  upon  the  Scots  a 
new  Liturgy,  and  with  his  sword  went  about  to  en- 
grave *  a  bloody  Rubric  on  their  backs  ?  Did  be  not 
forbid  and  hinder  all  effectual  search  of  truth  ;  nay, 
like  a  besieging  enemy,  stopped  all  her  passages  both 
by  word  and  writing .''  Yet  here  can  talk  of  "  fair  and 
equal  disputations :"  where,  notwithstanding,  if  all 
submit  not  to  his  judgment,  as  not  being  "  rationally 
convicted,"  they  must  submit  (and  he  conceals  it  not) 
to  his  penalty,  as  counted  obstinate.  But  what  if  he 
himself,  and  those  his  learned  churchmen,  were  the 
convicted  or  the  obstinate  part  long  ago ;  should  re- 
formation suffer  them  to  sit  lording*  over  the  church  in 
their  fat  bishoprics  and  pluralities,  like  the  great  whore 
that  sitteth  upon  many  waters,  till  they  would  vouch- 
safe to  be  disputed  out  ?  Or  should  we  sit  disputing, 
while  they  sat  plotting  and  persecuting  ?  Those  clergy- 
men were  not  "to  be  driven  into  the  fold  like  sheep," 
as  his  simile  runs,  but  to  be  driven  out  of  the  fold  like 
wolves  or  thieves,  where  they  sat  fleecing  those  flocks 
which  they  never  fed. 

He  believes  "  that  presbytery,  though  proved  to  be 
the  only  institution  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  not  by  the 
sword  to  be  set  up  without  his  consent;"  which  is  con- 
trary both  to  the  doctrine  and  the  known  practice  of 
all  protestant  churches,  if  his  sword  threaten  those  who 
of  their  own  accord  embrace  it. 

And  altiiougb  Christ  and  his  apostles,  being  to  civil 
affairs  but  private  men,  contended  not  with  magistrates ; 
yet  when  magistrates  themselves,  and  especially  par- 
liaments, wiio  have  greatest  right  to  dispose  of  the  civil 
sword,  come  to  know  religion,  they  ought  in  conscience 
to  defend  all  those  who  receive  it  willingly,  against 
the  violence  of  any  king  or  tyrant  whatsoever.  Neither 
is  it  therefore  true,  "  that  Christianity  is  planted  or 
watered  with  christian  blood ;"  for  there  is  a  large  dif- 

•  The  second  edition  has  score. 


ferencc  between  forcing  men  by  the  sword  to  turn 
presbyterians,  and  defending  those  who  willingly  arc 
so,  from  a  furious  inroad  of  bloody  bishops,  armed  with 
tile  militia  of  a  king  tlieir  pupil.  And  if  "  covetous- 
ncss  and  ambition  be  an  argument  that  presbytery 
hath  not  much  of  Christ,"  it  argues  more  strongly 
against  epjscopncy  ;  which,  from  the  time  of  her  first 
mounting  to  an  order  above  the  presbyters,  had  no 
other  parents  tlian  covetousncss  and  ambition.  And 
those  sects,  schisms,  and  heresies,  wiiich  he  speaks  of, 
"  if  they  get  but  strength  and  numbers,"  need  no  other 
pattern  than  episcopacy  and  himself,  to  "set  up  their 
ways  by  the  like  method  of  violence."  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  that  hath  more  marks  of  schism  and  secta- 
rism  tlian  English  episcopacy;  whetiicr  we  look  at 
apostolic  times,  or  at  reformed  cburclics ;  for  "  the  uni- 
versal way  of  church-government  before,"  may  as  soon 
lead  us  into  gross  errour,  as  their  universally  corrupted 
doctrine.  And  goverinnent,  by  reason  of  ambition,  was 
likeliest  to  be  corrupted  much  the  sooner  of  the  two. 
However,  nothing  can  be  to  us  catholic  or  universal  in 
religion,  but  what  the  Scrij)ture  teaches;  whatsoever 
without  Scripture  pleads  to  l)e  universal  in  tlie  church, 
in  being  universal  is  but  the  more  schismatical.  Much 
less  can  particular  laws  and  constitutions  impart  to  the 
church  of  England  any  power  of  consistory  or  tribunal 
above  other  churches,  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  what  is 
sect  or  schism,  as  with  much  rigour,  and  without  Scrip- 
ture, they  took  upon  them.  Yet  these  tiie  king  resolves 
here  to  defend  and  maintain  to  his  last,  pretending, 
after  all  those  conferences  offered,  or  had  with  him, 
"  not  to  see  more  rational  and  religious  motives  than 
soldiers  carry  in  their  knapsacks."  With  one  thus  re- 
solved, it  was  but  folly  to  stand  disputing. 

He  imagines  his  "  own  judicious  zeal  to  be  most  con- 
cerned in  his  tuition  of  the  church."     So  thought  Saul 
when  he  presumed  to  offer  sacrifice,  for  which  he  lost 
his  kingdom  ;  so  thought  Uzziah  when  he  went  into 
the  temple,  but  was  thrust  out  with  a  leprosy  for  his 
opiuioned  zeal,  which  he  thought  judicious.    '  It  is  not 
the  part  of  ji_king,  because  he  ought  to  de fiend  the 
church,  therefore  to  set  himself  supreme  head  over  the 
church,  or  to  meddle  with  ecdesial  government,  or  to 
defend  the  church,  otherwise  than  the  cliurcli  wouldbe 
defended  ;  for  such  defence  is  bondage  :  nor  to  defpnd 
abuses,  and  stop  all  reformation,  under  the  Jiajafi.Jif__ 
"  new  moulds  fancied  and  fashioned  to  private  designs." 
The  holy  things  of  church  are  in  the  power  of  other 
keys  than  were  delivered  to  his  keeping.      Christian 
liberty,  purchased  vvitli  Uie_death._Qfi)y,i^^edeemer^  and 
established  by  the  sending  of  bis  fvce  spirit  to  inhabit 
in  us,  is  not  now  to  depend  uj)onjhc  duubUJul  consent 
of  any  eartblj  monarch  ;  nor  to  be  again  fettered  with 
a  presumptuous  negative  voice,  tyrannical  to  the  par- 
liament, but  much  more   tynunnVal   to  the  church  of 
Godj  which  was  compelled  to  iiiiiilorc  tlie  aid  of  par- 
liament, to  remove  his  force  and  heavy  hands  from  off 
our  consciences,  who  therefore  complains  now  of  that 
most  just  defensive  force,  because  only  it  removed  his 
violence  and  persecution.     If  this  be  a  violation  to  his 
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conscience,  that  it  was  hindered  by  the  parliament  from 
violating-  the  more  tender  consciences  of" so  many  thou- 
sand g'ood  Christians,  let  the  usurping-  conscience  of 
all  tyrants  be  ever  so  violated ! 

He  wonders,  fox  wonder !  how  we  could  so  much 
"  distrust  God's  assistance,"  as  to  call  in  the  protestant 
aid  of  our  bretliren  in  Scotland  ;  why  then  did  he,  if 
his  trust  were  in  God  and  the  justice  of  his  cause,  not 
scruple  to  solicit  and  invite  earnestly  the  assistance 
both  of  papists  and  of  Irish  rebels?  If  the  Scots  were 
by  us  at  leng-th  sent  home,  they  were  not  called  to  stay 
here  always ;  neither  was  it  for  the  people's  ease  to 
feed  so  many  legions  longer  than  their  help  was  need- 
ful. 

"  The  gfovernment  of  their  kirk  we  despised"  not, 
but  their  imposing  of  that  government  upon  us ;  not 
prc!>bytcry,  but  archpresbytery,  classical,  provincial, 
and  diocesan  presbytery,  claiming-  to  itself  a  lordly 
power  and  superintcndeucy  both  over  flocks  and  pas- 
tors, over  persons  and  congregations  no  way  their  own. 
But  these  debates,  in  his  judgment,  would  have  been 
ended  better  "  by  the  best  divines  in  Christendom  in  a 
full  and  free  synod."  A  most  improbable  way,  and 
such  as  never  yet  was  used,  at  least  with  good  success, 
by  any  protestant  kingdom  or  state  since  the  reforma- 
tion :  every  true  church  having  wherewithal  from 
Heaven,  and  the  assisting  spirit  of  Christ  implored,  to 
be  complete  and  perfect  within  itself.  And  the  whole 
nation  is  not  easily  to  be  thought  so  raw,  and  so  per- 
])etually  a  novice,  after  all  this  light,  as  to  need  the 
help  and  direction  of  other  nations,  more  than  what 
they  write  in  public  of  their  opinion,  in  a  matter  so  fa- 
miliar as  church-government, 
f  'In  fine,  he  accuses  piety  with  the  want  of  loyalty, 
\and  religion  with  the  breach  of  allegiance,  as  if  God 
and  he  were  one  master,  whose  commands  wei-e  so 
|)ften  contrary  to  the  commands  of  God.  He  would 
persuade  the  Scots,  that  their  "  chief  interest  consists  in 
/their  fidelity  to  the  crown."  But  ti-ue  policy  will  teach 
ithem,  to  find  a  safer  interest  in  the  common  friendsliip 
Hjf  England,  than  in  the  ruins  of  one  ejected  family. 


XIV.   Upon  the  Covenant. 

Upon  this  theme  his  discourse  is  long,  his  matter 
little  but  repetition,  and  therefore  soon  answered. 
First,  after  an  abusive  and  strange  apprehension  of 
covenants,  as  if  men  "pawned  their  souls"  to  them 
with  whom  tliey  covenant,  he  digresses  to  plead  for 
bishops;  first  from  the  antiquity  of  their  "possession 
here,  since  the  first  plantation  of  Christianity  in  this 
island  ;"  next  from  "  a  universal  prescription  since  the 
apostles,  till  this  last  century."  But  what  avails  the 
most  primitive  antiquity  against  the  plain  sense  of 
Scripture  ?  which,  if  the  last  century  have  best  fol- 
lowed, it  ought  in  our  esteem  to  be  the  first.  And  yet 
it  hath  been  often  proved  by  learned  men,  from  the 
writings  and  epistles  of  most  ancient  Christians,  that 
episcopacy  crept  not  up  into  an  order  above  the  pres- 


byters, till  many  years  after  that  the  apostles  were 
deceased. 

He  next  "is  unsatisfied  with  the  covenant,"  not  only 
for  "  some  passages  in  it  referring  to  himself,"  as  he 
supposes,  "  with  very  dubious  and  dangerous  limita- 
tions," but  for  binding  men  "by  oath  and  covenant" 
to  the  reformation  of  church-discipline.  First,  those 
limitations  were  not  more  dangerous  to  him,  than  he  to 
our  liberty  and  religion  ;  next,  that  which  was  there 
vowed,  to  cast  out  of  the  church  an  antichristian  hier- 
archy which  God  l;ad  not  planted,  but  ambition  and 
corruption  had  brought  in,  and  fostered  to  the  church's 
great  damage  and  oppression,  was  no  point  of  contro- 
versy to  be  argued  without  end,  but  a  thing  of  clear 
moral  necessity  to  be  forthwith  done.  Neither  was 
the  "  covenant  superfluous,  though  former  engage- 
ments, both  religious  and  legal,  bound  us  before ; " 
but  was  the  practice  of  all  churches  heretofore  intend- 
ing reformation.  All  Israel,  though  bound  enough 
before  by  the  law  of  Moses  "  to  all  necessary  duties  ;" 
yet  with  Asa  their  king  entered  into  a  new  covenant 
at  the  beginning  of  a  reformation  :  and  the  Jews,  after 
captivity,  without  consent  demanded  of  that  king  who 
was  their  master,  took  solemn  oath  to  walk  in  the  com- 
mandments of  God.  All  protestant  churches  have 
done  the  like,  notwithstanding  former  engagements  to 
their  several  duties.  And  althougii  his  aim  were  to 
sow  variance  between  the  protestation  and  the  cove- 
nant, to  reconcile  them  is  not  difficult.  The  firotesta- 
tion  was  but  one  step,  extending  only  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  England,  as  it  was  distinct  from  church 
discipline ;  the  covenant  went  further,  as  it  pleased 
God  to  dispense  his  light  and  our  encouragement  by 
degrees,  and  comprehended  church-government:  For- 
mer with  latter  steps,  in  the  progress  of  well-doing, 
need  not  reconcilement.  Nevertheless  he  breaks 
through  to  his  conclusion,  "  that  all  honest  and  wise 
men  ever  thought  themselves  sufficiently  bound  by 
former  ties  of  religion;"  leaving  Asa,  Ezra,  and  the 
whole  church  of  God,  in  sundry  ages,  to  shift  for  ho- 
nesty and  wisdom  from  some  other  than  his  testimony. 
And  altiiough  after-contracts  absolve  not  till  the  former 
be  made  void,  yet  he  first  having  done  that,  our  duty 
returns  back,  which  to  him  was  neither  moral  nor 
eternal,  but  conditional. 

Willing  to  persuade  himself  that  many  "good  men" 
took  the  covenant,  either  unwarily  or  out  of  fear,  he 
seems  to  have  bestowed  some  thoughts  how  these 
"  good  men,"  following-  his  advice,  may  keep  the  cove- 
nant and  not  keep  it.  The  first  evasion  is,  presuming- 
"  that  the  chief  end  of  covenanting  in  such  men's  in- 
tentions was  to  preserve  religion  in  jiurity,  and  the 
kingdom's  peace."  iMut  the  covenant  Avill  more  truly 
inform  them,  that  purity  of  religion  and  the  kingdom's 
peace  was  not  then  in  state  to  he  preserved,  but  to  be 
restored  ;  and  therefore  binds  them  not  to  a  preserva- 
tion of  what  was,  but  to  a  reformation  of  what  was 
evil,  what  was  traditional,  and  dangerous,  whether  no- 
velty or  antiquity,  in  church  or  state.  To  do  this, 
clashes  with  "  no  former  oath  "  lawfully  sworn  cither 
to  God  or  the  king,  and  rightly  understood. 
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In  general,  he  brands  all  "  such  confederations  by 
leag-ue  and  covenant,  as  the  common  road  used  in  all 
factious  perturbations  of  state  and  church."  This  kind 
of  languag-e  reflects,  with  the  same  ig-nominy,  upon  all 
the  protestant  reformations  that  have  been  since  Lu- 
ther; and  so  indeed  doth  his  whole  book,  replenished 
throug'hout  with  hardly  other  words  or  arguments  than 
papists,  and  especially  popish  kings,  have  used  hereto- 
fore against  their  protestant  subjects,  whom  he  would 
persuade  to  be  "  every  man  his  own  pope,  and  to  absolve 
himself  of  those  ties,"by  tlie  suggestion  of  false  or  equi- 
vocal interpretations  too  oft  repeated  to  be  now  answered. 

The  parliament,  hesaith,"  made  their  covenant,  like 
manna,  agreeable  to  every  man's  palate."  This  is  an- 
other of  his  glosses  upon  the  covenant;  he  is  content 
to  let  it  be  manna,  but  his  drift  is  that  men  should 
loath  it  or  at  least  expound  it  by  their  own  "  relish," 
and  "latitude  of  sense;"  wherein,  lest  any  one  of  the 
simpler  sort  should  fail  to  be  his  craftsmaster,  he  fur- 
nishes him  with  two  or  tliree  laxative,' he  terms  them 
"  general  clauses,  wbinh  may  serve  somewhat  to  re- 
lieve them"  against  the  covenant  taken  :  intimating, 
as  if"  what  were  lawful  and  according  to  the  word  of 
God,"  were  no  otherwise  so,  than  as  every  man  fancied 
to  himself  From  such  learned  explications  and  re- 
solutions as  these  upon  the  covenant,  what  marvel  if 
no  royalist  or  malignant  refuse  to  take  it,  as  having 
learnt  from  these  princely  instructions  his  many  "  sal- 
voes, cautions,  and  reservations,"  how  to  be  a  cove- 
nanter and  anticovenanter,  how  at  once  to  be  a  Scot, 
and  an  Irish  rebel. 

He  returns  again  to  disallow  of  "  that  reformation 
which  the  covenant"  vows,  "as  being  the  partial  ad- 
vice of  a  few  divines."  But  matters  of  this  moment, 
as  they  were  not  to  be  decided  there  by  those  divines, 
so  neither  are  they  to  be  determined  here  by  essays  and 
curtal  aphorisms,  but  by  solid  proofs  of  Scripture. 

The  rest  of  his  discourse  he  spends,  highly  accusing 
the  parliament,  "that  the  main  reformation  by"  them 
"intended,  was  to  rob  the  church,"  and  much  applaud- 
ing himself  both  for  "  his  forwardness"  to  all  due  re- 
formation, and  his  averseness  from  all  such  kind  of  sa- 
crilege. All  which,  with  his  glorious  title  of  the 
"Church's  Defender,"  we  leave  him  to  make  good  by 
"Pharaoh's  divinity,"  if  he  please,  for  to  Joseph's  piety 
it  will  be  a  task  unsuitable.  As  for  "  the  parity  and 
poverty  of  ministers,"  which  he  takes  to  be  so  sad  of 
"  consequence,"  the  Scripture  reckons  them  for  two 
special  legacies  left  by  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples ; 
under  which  two  primitive  nurses,  for  such  they  were 
indeed,  the  church  of  God  more  truly  flourished  than 
ever  after,  since  the  time  that  imparity  and  church  re- 
venue rushing  in, corrupted  and  belepered  all  theclergy 
with  a  worse  infection  than  Gehazi's ;  some  one  of 
whose  tribe,  rather  than  a  king,  I  should  take  to  be 
compiler  of  that  unsalted  and  Simonical  prayer  an- 
nexed :  although  the  prayer  itself  strongly  prays 
against  them.  For  never  such  holy  things  as  he  means 
.were  given  more  to  swine,  nor  the  church's  bread  more 
to  dogs,  than  when  it  fed  ambitious,  irreligious,  and 
dumb  prelates. 


XV.   Upon  the  mtmy  Jealousies,  ^c. 

To  wipe  off  jealousies  and  scandals,  the  best  way 
bad  been  by  clear  actions,  or  till  actions  could  be  cleared, 
by  evident  reasons ;  but  mere  words  we  are  too  well 
acquainted  with.  Had  "  his  honour  and  reputation 
been  dearer  to  him"  than  the  lust  of  reigning,  how 
could  the  parliament  of  either  nation  have  laid  so  often 
at  his  door  the  breach  of  words,  promises,  acts,  oaths, 
and  execrations,  as  they  do  avowedly  in  many  of  their 
petitions  and  addresses  to  him  ?  Thither  I  remit  the 
reader.  And  who  can  believe  that  whole  parliaments, 
elected  by  the  people  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  should 
meet  in  one  mind  and  resolution  not  to  advise  him,  but 
to  conspire  against  him,  in  a  worse  powder-plot  than 
Catesbie's,  "  to  blow  up,"  as  he  terms  it,  "  the  people's 
afl^ection  towards  him,  and  batter  down  their  loyalty 
by  the  engines  of  foul  aspersions :"  Water-works  ra- 
ther than  engines  to  batter  with,  yet  those  aspersions 
were  raised  from  the  foulness  of  his  own  actions : 
whereof  to  purge  himself,  he  uses  no  other  argument 
than  a  general  and  so  often  iterated  commendation  of 
himself;  and  thinks  that  court  hol3'-water  hath  the 
virtue  of  expiation,  at  least  with  the  silly  people;  to 
whom  he  familiarly  imputes  sin  where  none  is,  to 
seem  liberal  of  his  forgiveness  where  none  is  asked  or 
needed. 

What  ways  he  hath  taken  toward  the  prosperity  of 
his  people,  which  be  would  seem  "  so  earnestly  to  de- 
sire," if  we  do  but  once  call  to  mind,  it  will  be  enough 
to  teach  us,  looking  on  the  smooth  insinuations  here, 
that  tyrants  are  not  more  flattered  by  their  slaves,  than 
forced  to  flatter  others  whom  they  fear. 

For  the  people's  "  tranquillity  he  would  willingly  be 
the  Jonah ;"  but  lest  he  should  be  taken  at  his  word, 
pretends  to  foresee  within  ken  two  imaginary  "  winds" 
never  heard  of  in  the  compass,  which  threaten,  if  he 
be  cast  overboard,  "  to  increase  the  storm ;"  but  that 
controversy  divine  lot  hath  ended. 

"  He  bad  rather  not  rule,  than  that  bis  people  should 
be  ruined :"  and  yet,  above  these  twenty  years,  hath 
been  ruining  the  people  about  the  niceties  of  his  rul- 
ing. He  is  accurate  "to  put  a  diflerence  between  the 
plague  of  malice  and  the  ague  of  mistakes;  the  itch  of 
novelty,  and  the  leprosy  of  disloyalty."  But  had  he 
as  well  known  how  to  distinguish  between  the  vener- 
able gray  hairs  of  ancient  religion  and  the  old  scurf 
of  superstition,  between  the  wholesome  heat  of  well 
governing  and  the  feverous  rage  of  tyrannizing,  his 
judgment  in  state  piiysic  had  been  of  more  authority. 

Much  he  prophesies,  "  that  the  credit  of  those  men, 
who  have  cast  black  scandals  on  him,  shall  ere  long- 
be  quite  blasted  by  the  same  furnace  of  popular  oblo- 
quy, wherein  they  sought  to  cast  his  name  and  lionour." 
I  believe  not  that  a  Romish  gilded  portraiture  gives 
better  oracle  than  a  Babylonish  golden  image  could 
do,  to  tell  us  truly  who  heated  that  furnace  of  obloquy 
or  who  deserves  to  be  thrown  in,  Nebuchadnezzar  or 
the  three  kingdoms.  It  "  gave  him  great  cause  to 
suspect  his  own  innocence,"  that  he  was  opposed  by 
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"  so  many  who  professed  singular  piety."  But  this 
qualm  was  soon  over,  and  he  concluded  rather  to  sus- 
pect their  religion  than  his  own  innocence,  affirming 
that  "  many  with  him  were  both  learned  and  religious 
above  the  ordinary  size."  But  if  his  great  seal,  with- 
out the  parliament,  were  not  sufficient  to  create  lords, 
his  parole  must  needs  be  far  more  unable  to  create 
learned  and  religious  men ;  and  who  shall  authorize 
his  unlearned  judgment  to  point  them  out? 

He  guesses  that  "  many  well-minded  men  were  by 
popular  preachers  urged  to  oppose  him."  But  the  op- 
position undoubtedly  proceeded  and  continues  from 
heads  far  wiser,  and  spirits  of  a  nobler  strain ;  those 
priest-led  Herodians,  with  their  blind  guides,  are  in 
the  ditch  already  ;  travelling,  as  they  thought,  to  Sion, 
but  moored  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

He  thanks  God  "  for  his  constancy  to  the  protestant 
religion  both  abroad  and  at  home."  Abroad,  his  letter 
to  the  pope;  at  home,  his  innovations  in  the  church, 
will  speak  his  constancy  in  religion  what  it  was,  with- 
out further  CKedit  to  this  vain  boast. 

His  "  using  the  assistance  of  some  papists,"  as  the 
cause  might  be,  could  not  hurt  his  religion  ;  but,  in  the 
settling  of  protestanism,  their  aid  was  both  unseemly 
and  suspicious,  and  inferred  that  the  greatest  part  of 
protestants  were  against  him  and  his  obtruded  settle- 
ment. 

But  this  is  strange  indeed,  that  he  should  appear 
now  teaching  the  parliament  what  no  man,  till  this 
was  read,  thought  ever  he  had  learned, "  that  difference 
of  persuasion  in  religious  matters  may  fall  out  where 
there  is  the  sameness  of  allegiance  and  subjection."  If 
he  thought  so  from  the  beginning,  wherefore  was  there 
such  compulsion  used  to  the  puritans  of  England,  and 
the  whole  realm  of  Scotland,  about  conforming  to  a 
liturgy  ?  Wherefore  no  bishop,  no  king  ?  Wherefore 
episcopacy  more  agreeable  to  monarchy,  if  different 
persuasions  in  religion  may  agree  in  one  duty  and  al- 
legiance ?  Thus  do  court  maxiipas,  like  court  minions, 
rise  or  fall  as  the  king  pleases,  j 

Not  to  tax  him  for  want  of  elegance  as  a  courtier,  in 
writing  Oglio  for  011a  the  Spanish  word,  it  might  be 
well  affirmed,  that  there  was  a  greater  medley  and  dis- 
proportioning  of  religions,  to  mix  papists  with  protest- 
ants in  a  religious  cause,  than  to  entertain  all  those 
diversified  sects,  who  yet  were  all  protestants,  one  re- 
ligion though  many  opinions. 

Neither  was  it  any  "  shame  to  protestants,"  that  he, 
a  declared  papist,  if  his  own  letter  to  the  pope,  not  yet 
renounced,  belie  him  not,  found  so  few  protestants  of 
his  religion,  as  enforced  him  to  call  in  both  the  counsel 
and  the  aid  of  papists  to  help  establish  protestancy, 
who  were  led  on,  not  "  by  the  sense  of  their  allegi- 
ance," but  by  the  hope  of  his  apostacy  to  Rome,  from 
disputing  to  warring;  his  own  voluntary  and  first 
appeal. 

His  hearkening  to  evil  counsellors,  charged  upon 
him  so  often  by  the  parliament,  he  puts  off  as  "  a  de- 
vice of  those  men,  who  were  so  eager  to  give  him  better 
counsel."  That  "  those  men  "  were  the  parliament,  and 
that  he  ought  to  have  used  the  counsel  of  none  but  | 


those,  as  a  king,  is  already  known.  What  their  civility 
laid  upon  evil  counsellors,  he  himself  most  commonly 
owned ;  but  the  event  of  those  evil  counsels,  "  the  enor- 
mities, the  confusions,  the  miseries,"  he  transfers  from 
the  guilt  of  his  own  civil  broils  to  the  just  resistance 
made  by  parliament ;  and  imputes  what  miscarriages 
of  his  they  could  not  yet  remove  for  his  opposing,  as 
if  they  were  some  new  misdemeanours  of  their  brin •:■- 
ing  in,  and  not  the  inveterate  diseases  of  his  own  bad 
government ;  which,  with  a  disease  as  bad,  he  falls 
again  to  magnify  and  commend :  and  may  all  those 
who  would  be  governed  by  his  "  retractions  and  con- 
cessions," rather  than  by  laws  of  parliament,  admire 
his  self-encomiums,  and  be  flattered  with  that  "  crown 
of  patience,"  to  which  he  cunningly  exhorted  them, 
that  his  monarchical  foot  might  have  the  setting  it  upon 
their  heads ! 

That  trust  which  the  parliament  faithfully  discharged 
in  the  asserting  of  our  liberties,  he  calls  "anotiier  arti- 
fice to  withdraw  the  people  from  him  to  their  designs." 
What  piece  of  justice  could  they  have  demanded  for 
the  people,  which  the  jealousy  of  a  king  might  not 
have  miscalled  a  design  to  disparage  his  government, 
and  to  ingratiate  themselves.''  To  be  more  just,  reli- 
gious, wise,  or  magnanimous  than  the  common  sort, 
stirs  up  in  a  tyrant  both  fear  and  envy ;  and  straight 
he  cries  out  popularity,  which,  in  his  account,  is  little 
less  than  treason.  The  sum  is,  they  thought  to  limit 
or  take  away  the  remora  of  his  negative  voice,  which, 
like  to  that  little  pest  at  sea,  took  upon  it  to  arrest  and 
stop  the  commonwealth  steering  under  full  sail  to  a 
reformation :  they  thought  to  share  with  him  in  the 
militia, both  or  either  of  which  he  could  notpossibly  hold 
without  consent  of  the  people,  and  not  be  absolutely_§._, 
tyrant.  He  professes  "  to  desire  no  other  liberty  than 
what  he  envies  not  his  subjects  according  to  law ;" 
yet  fought  with  might  and  main  against  his  subjects, 
to  have  a  sole  power  over  them  in  his  hand,  both 
against  and  beyond  law.  As  for  the  philosophical 
liberty  which  in  vain  he  talks  of,  we  may  conclude 
him  very  ill  trained  up  in  those  free  notions,  who  to 
civil  liberty  was  so  injurious. 

He  calls  the  conscience  "  God's  sovereignty ;"  why, 
then,  doth  he  contest  with  God  about  that  supreme 
title.''  why  did  he  lay  restraints,  and  force  enlarge- 
ments, upon  our  consciences  in  things  for  which  we 
were  to  answer  God  only  and  the  church  ?  God  bids 
us  "  be  subject  for  conscience  sake;"  that  is,  as  to  a 
magistrate,  and  in  the  laws ;  not  usurping  over  spi- 
ritual tilings,  as  Lucifer  beyond  his  sphere.  And  the 
same  precept  bids  him  likewise,  for  conscience  sake, 
be  subject  to  the  parliament,  both  his  natural  and  his 
legal  superiour. 

Finally,  having  laid  the  fault  of  these  commotions 
not  upon  his  own  misgovernment,  but  upon  the  "  am-\ 
bition  of  others,  the  necessity  of  some  men's  fortune,  \ 
and   thirst  after  novelty,"  he  bodes  himself  "  much    i 
honour  and  reputation,  that,  like  the  sun,  shall  rise     ] 
and  recover  himself  to  such  a  splendour,  as  owls,  batSj^/ 
and  such  fatal  birds  shall  be  unable  to  bear."     Poets, 
indeed,  used  to  vapour  much  after  this  manner.     But 
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to  bad  kings,  wlio,  witliout  cause,  expect  future  glory 
from  their  actions,  it  lia|)])cns,  as  to  bad  poets,  who  sit 
and  starve  themselves  with  a  delusive  hope  to  win  im- 
mortality by  tlicir  bad  linos.  For  though  men  ought 
not  to  "  speak  evil  of  dignities"  wiiich  are  just,  yet 
nothing  hinders  us  to  speak  evil,  as  often  as  it  is  the 
trutii,  of  those  vvlio  in  tiiuir  dignities  do  evil.  Thus  did 
our  Saviour  himself,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Stephen  tlie 
Martyr.  And  those  black  veils  of  his  own  misdeeds  he 
might  be  sure  would  ever  keep  "  his  face  from  shining," 
till  lie  could  "refute  evil  speaking  wit!)  well  doing," 
wliicli  grace  he  seems  here  to  pray  for;  and  his  prayer 
doubtless  as  it  was  prayed,  so  it  was  beard.  But  even 
liis  prayer  is  so  ambitious  of  prerogative,  that  it  dares 
ask  away  the  prerogative  of  Christ  himself,  "  To  be- 
come the  headstone  of  the  corner." 


XVI.  Upon  the  Ordinance  affainst  the  Common-Prayer 
Book. 

What  to  think  of  liturgies,  both  the  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  apostolical  practice,  would  have  taught  him 
better,  tlian  his  human  reasonings  and  conjectures  : 
nevertheless,  what  weight  they  have,  let  us  consider. 
If  it  "  be  no  news  to  have  all  innovations  ushered  in 
with  the  name  of  reformation,"  sure  it  is  less  news  to 
have  all  reformation  censured  and  opposed  under  the 
name  of  innovation,  by  those  who,  being-  exalted  in 
high  place  above  their  merit,  fear  all  change,  though 
of  things  never  so  ill  or  so  unwisely  settled.  So  hardly 
can  the  dotage  of  those  that  dwell  upon  antiquity  allow 
present  times  any  share  of  godliness  or  wisdom. 

The  removing  of  liturgy  he  traduces  to  be  done  only 
as  a  "  thing  plausible  to  the  people ;"  whose  rejection 
of  it  he  likens,  with  small  reverence,  to  the  crucifying  of 
our  Saviour;  next,  that  it  was  done  "  to  please  those 
men  who  gloried  in  their  extemporary  vein,"  meaning 
the  ministers.  For  whom  it  will  be  best  to  answer, 
as  was  answered  for  the  man  born  blind,  "  They  are 
of  age,  let  them  speak  for  themselves  ;"  not  how  they 
came  blind,  but  whether  it  were  liturgy  that  held  them 
tongue-tied. 

"  For  the  matter  contained  in  that  book,"  we  need 
no  better  witness  than  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  who  to 
the  Cornish  rebels  confesses  it  was  no  other  than  the 
old  mass-book  done  into  English,  all  but  some  few 
words  that  were  expunged.  And  by  this  argument, 
which  King  Edward  so  promptly  had  to  use  ag-ainst 
that  irreligious  rabble,  we  may  be  assured  it  was  the 
carnal  fear  of  those  divines  and  politicians  that  modelled 
the  liturgy  no  farther  off  from  the  old  mass,  lest  by  too 
great  an  alteration  they  should  incense  the  people,  and 
be  destitute  of  the  same  shifts  to  fly  to,  which  they  had 
taught  the  young  king. 

"  For  the  manner  of  using  set  forms,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that,  wholesome"  matter  and  good  desires 
rightly  conceived  in  the  hear!,  wholesome  words  will 

*  Tbe  promise  of  the  Spirit's  assistance,  here  alludtd  to,  was  extraordi- 


follow  of  themselves.  Neither  can  any  true  Christian 
find  a  reason  why  liturgy  should  be  at  all  admitted,  a 
prescription  not  imposed  or  practised  by  those  first 
founders  of  the  church,  who  alone  had  that  authority: 
without  wjjose  j)recept  or  example,  how  constantly  the 
priest  puts  on  his  gown  and  surplice,  so  constantly 
doth  his  prayer  put  on  a  servile  yoke  of  liturgy.  This 
is  evident,  that  they  "  who  use  no  set  forms  ol  prayer," 
have  words  from  their  affections;  while  others  are  to 
seek  affections  fit  and  proportionable  to  a  certain  dose 
of  prepared  words;  which  as  they  are  not  rigorously 
forbid  to  any  man's  private  infirmity,  so  to  imprison 
and  confine  by  force,  into  a  pinfold  of  set  words,  those 
two  most  uiiim])risonable  things,  our  prayers,  and  that 
divine  spirit  of  utterance  that  moves  them,  is  a  tyranny 
that  would  have  longer  hands  than  those  giants  who 
threatened  bondage  to  heaven.  What  we  may  do  in 
the  same  form  of  words  is  not  so  much  the  question,  as 
whether  liturgy  may  be  forced  as  he  forced  it.  It  is 
true  that  we  "  pray  to  the  same  God  ;"  must  we,  there- 
fore, always  use  the  same  words?  Let  us  then  use  but 
one  word,  because  we  pray  to  one  God.  "  We  profess 
the  same  trutlis,"  but  the  liturgy  comprehends  not  all 
truths  :  "  we  read  the  same  Scriptures,"  but  never  read 
that  all  those  sacred  expressions,  all  benefit  and  use  of 
Scripture,  as  to  public  prayer,  should  be  denied  us,  ex- 
cept what  was  barielled  up  in  a  common-prayer  book 
with  many  mixtures  of  their  own,  and,  which  is  worse, 
without  salt.  But  suppose  them  savory  words  and  un- 
mixed, suppose  them  manna  itself,  yet,  if  they  shall  be 
hoarded  up  and  enjoined  us,  while  God  every  morning 
rains  down  new  expressions  into  our  hearts ;  instead  of 
being  fit  to  use,  they  will  be  found,  like  reserved  manna, 
rather  to  breed  worms  and  stink.  "  We  have  the  same 
duties  upon  us,  and  feel  the  same  wants;"  yet  not  al- 
ways the  same,  nor  at  all  times  alike  ;  but  with  variety 
of  circumstances,  which  ask  variety  of  words :  whereof 
God  hath  given  us  plenty  ;  not  to  use  so  copiously 
upon  all  other  occasions,  and  so  niggardly  to  him 
alone  in  our  devotions.  As  if  Christians  were  now  in 
a  worse  famine  of  words  fit  for  prayer,  than  was  of 
food  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  when  perhaps  the  priests 
being  to  remove  the  shewbread,  as  was  accustomed, 
were  compelled  every  sabbath  day,  for  want  of  other 
loaves,  to  bring  again  still  the  same.  If  the  "  Lord's 
Prayer"  had  been  the  "  warrant  or  the  pattern  of  set 
liturgies,"  as  is  here  affirmed,  why  was  neither  that 
prayer,  nor  any  other  set  form,  ever  after  used,  or  so 
much  as  mentioned  by  the  apostles,  much  less  com- 
mended to  our  use  .■"  Why  was  their  care  wanting  in  a 
thins:  so  useful  to  the  church  ?  so  full  of  danger  and 
contention  to  be  left  undone  by  them  to  other  men's 
penning,  of  whose  authority  we  could  not  be  so  cer- 
tain ?  Why  was  this  forgotten  by  them,  who  declare 
that  they  have  revealed  to  us  the  whole  counsel  of 
God  ?  who,  as  he  left  our  affections  to  be  guided  by 
his  sanctifying  spirit,  so  did  he  likewise  our  words  to 
be  put  into  us  without  our  premeditation  ;*  not  only 
those  cautious  words  to  be  used  before  gentiles  and  ty- 

nary,  and  belonscH  only  to  the  first  age ;  so  that  the  author's  argumeat  is 
in  tliis  part  incoutlusive. 
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rants,  but  much  more  those  filial  words,  of  which  we 
have  so  frequent  use  in  our  access  with  freedom  of 
speech  to  the  throne  of  g-race.  Which  to  lay  aside  for 
other  outward  dictates  of  men,  were  to  injure  him  and 
his  perfect  gift,  who  is  the  spirit,  and  the  g-iver  of  our 
ability  to  pray;  as  if  his  ministration  were  incomplete, 
and  that  to  whom  he  gave  affections,  he  did  not  also 
afford  utterance  to  make  his  gift  of  prayer  a  perfect 
gift ;  to  them  especially,  whose  office  in  the  church  is 
to  pray  publicly. 

And  although  the  gift  were  only  natural,  yet  volun- 
tary prayers  are  less  subject  to  formal  and  superficial 
tempers  than  set  forms  :  for  in  those,  at  least  for  words 
and  matter,  he  who  prays  must  consult  first  with  his 
heart,  which  in  likelihood  may  stir  up  his  affections; 
in  these,  having  both  words  and  matter  read}'  made  to 
his  lips,  which  is  enough  to  make  up  the  outward  act 
of  prayer,  his  affections  grow  lazy,  and  come  not  up 
easily  at  tlie  call  of  words  not  their  own ;  the  prayer 
also  having  less  intercourse  and  sympathy  with  a  heart 
wherein  it  was  not  conceived,  saves  itself  the  labour  of 
so  long  a  journey  downward,  and  flying  up  in  haste 
on  the  specious  wings  of  formality,  if  it  fall  not  back 
again  headlong,  instead  of  a  prayer  which  was  expected, 
presents  God  with  a  set  of  stale  and  empty  words. 

No  doubt  but  "  ostentation  and  formality"  may  taint 
the  best  duties ;  we  are  not  therefore  to  leave  duties  for 
no  duties,  and  to  turn  prayer  into  a  kind  of  lurry. 
Cannot  unpremeditated  babblings  be  rebuked  and  re- 
strained in  whom  we  find  they  are,  but  the  Spirit  of 
God  must  be  forbidden  in  all  men  ?  But  it  is  the  cus- 
tom of  bad  men  and  hypocrites,  to  take  advantage  at 
the  least  abuse  of  good  things,  that  under  tliat  covert 
they  may  remove  the  goodness  of  those  things,  rather 
tljan  the  abuse.  And  how  unknowingly,  how  weakly 
js  the  using  of  set  forms  attributed  here  to  "  constancy," 
as  if  it  were  constancj^  in  the  cuckoo  to  be  always  in 
the  same  liturgy. 

Much  less  can  it  be  lawful  that  an  Englished  mass- 
book,  composed,  for  ought  we  know,  by  men  neither 
learned,  nor  godly,  should  justle  out,  or  at  any  time  de- 
prive us  the  exercise  of  that  heavenly  gift,  which  God 
by  special  promise  pours  out  daily  upon  his  church, 
that  is  to  say,  the  spirit  of  prayer.  Whereof  to  help 
those  many  infirmities,  which  he  reckons  up,  "  rude- 
ness, impertinency,  flatness,"  and  the  like,  we  have  a 
remedy  of  God's  finding  out,  which  is  not  liturgy,  but 
his  own  free  Spirit.  Though  we  know  not  what  to  pray 
as  we  ought,  yet  he  with  sighs  unutterable  by  any 
words,  much  less  by  a  stinted  liturgy,  dwelling  in  us 
makes  intercession  for  us,  according  to  the  mind  and 
will  of  God,  both  in  private  and  in  the  performance  of 
all  ecclesiastical  duties.  For  it  is  his  promise  also, 
that  wliere  two  or  three  gathered  together  in  his 
name  shall  agree  to  ask  him  any  thing,  it  shall  be 
granted  ;  for  he  is  there  in  the  midst  of  them.  If  then 
ancient  churches,  to  remedy  the  infirmities  of  prayer, 
or  rather  the  infections  of  Arian  and  Pelagian  heresies, 
neglecting  that  ordained  and  promised  help  of  the 
Spirit,  betook  them  almost  four  liundrcd  years  after 
Christ  to  liturgy,  (their  own  invention,)  we  are  not  to 


imitate  them  ;  nor  to  distrust  God  in  the  removal  of 
that  truant  help  to  our  devotion,  which  by  him  never 
was  appointed.  And  what  is  said  of  liturgy,  is  said 
also  of  directory,  if  it  be  imposed  :  although  to  forbid 
the  service-book  there  be  much  more  reason,  as  being 
of  itself  superstitious,  offensive,  and  indeed,  though 
Englished,  yet  still  the  mass-book  ;  and  public  places 
ought  to  be  provided  of  such  as  need  not  the  help  of 
liturgies  or  directories  continually,  but  are  supported 
with  ministerial  gifts  answerable  to  their  calling'. 

Lastly,  that  the  common-pi'ayer  book  was  rejected 
because  it  "  prayed  so  oft  for  liim,"  be  had  no  reason 
to  object :  for  what  large  and  laborious  prayers  were 
made  for  him  in  the  pulpits,  if  he  never  heard,  it  is 
doubtful  they  were  never  heard  in  heaven.  We  might 
now  have  expected,  that  his  own  following  prayer 
should  add  mucli  credit  to  set  forms  ;  but  on  tlie  con- 
trary we  find  tlie  same  imperfections  in  it,  as  in  most 
before,  which  he  lays  here  upon  extemporal.  Nor  doth 
he  ask  of  God  to  be  directed  whether  liturgies  be  law- 
ful, but  presumes,  and  in  a  manner  would  persuade 
Iiim,  that  tliey  be  so;  praying,  "  that  the  churcli  and 
he  may  never  want  them."  What  could  be  prayed 
worse  extempore .''  unless  he  mean  by  wanting,  that 
they  may  never  need  them. 


XVII.    Of  the  differences  in  point  of  Chiirch-Gove^'n- 

ment. 

The  govemment  of  church  by  bishops  hath  been  so 
fully  proved  from  tlie  Scriptures  to  be  vicious  and  usurp- 
ed, that  whether  out  of  piety  or  policy  maintained,  it 
is  not  much  material ;  for  piety  grounded  upon  errour 
can  no  more  justify  King  Charles,  than  it  did  Queen 
Mary,  in  the  sight  of  God  or  man.  This  however 
must  not  be  let  pass  without  a  serious  observation;  God 
having  so  disposed  the  author  in  this  chapter  as  to 
confess  and  disjcover  more  of  mjf stery_  and  con]biua.,tiQn 
between  tyranny  and  false  religion,  than  from  any 
other  hand  would  have  been  credible.  Here  we  may 
see  the  very  dark  roots  of  them  both  turned  up,  and 
how  they  twine  and  interweave  one  another  in  the 
earth,  though  above  ground  shooting  up  in  two  several 
branches.  We  may  have  learnt  both  from  sacred  his- 
tory and  times  of  reformation,  that  the  kings  of  this 
world  have  both  ever  liated  ami  iji^tiiicf i vely  feared 
tlie  church  of  God.  Whether  it  be  for  that  their  doc- 
trine seems  much  to  favour  two  things  to  them  so 
dreadful,  libertv._and  enuality;  or  because  they  are  the 
children  of  that  kingdom,  which,  as  ancient  prophecies 
have  foretold,  shall  in  the  end  break  to  pieces  and  dis- 
solve all  their  great  power  and  dominion.  And  those 
kings  and  potentates  who  have  strove  most  to  rid  them- 
selves of  this  fear,  by  cutting  off  or  suppressing  the 
true  church,  have  drawn  iijxni  themschcs  the  occasion 
of  their  own  ruin,  while  llicy  thought  with  most  policy 
to  prevent  it.  Thus  Pliaraoh,  when  once  he  began  to 
fear  and  wax  jealous  of  the  Israelites,  lest  tiiej'  should 
multiply  and  fight  against  him,  and  that  his  fear  stirred 
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liim  up  to  afflict  and  keep  them  under,  as  tlie  only  re- 
medy of  what  he  feared,  soon  found  that  the  evil  wliich 
before  slept,  came  suddenly  upon  him,  by  the  prepos- 
terous way  he  took  to  ])revent*  it.  Passing  by  ex- 
amples between,  and  not  sliutting-  wilfully  our  eyes, 
we  may  see  the  like  story  broujjht  to  pass  in  our  own 
land.  This  king,  more  than  any  before  him,  except 
perhaps  his  father,  from  his  first  entrance  to  the  crown, 
harbouring  in  his  mind  a  strange  fear  and  suspicion  of 
men  most  religious,  and  their  doctrine,  which  in  his 
own  language  he  liere  acknowledges,  terming  it  "  the 
seditious  exorbitancy"  of  ministers'  tongues,  and  doubt- 
ing "  lest  they,"  as  he  not  christianly  expresses  it, 
"  should  with  the  keys  of  heaven  let  out  peace  and 
loyalty  from  the  people's  hearts ;"  though  they  never 
preached  or  attempted  aught  that  miglit  justly  raise  in 
him  such  thoughts,f  he  could  not  rest,  or  think  himself 
secure,  so  long  as  they  remained  in  any  of  his  three 
kingdoms  unrooted  out.  But  outwardly  professing 
the  same  religion  with  them,  he  could  not  presently 
use  violence  as  Pharaoh  did,  and  that  course  had  with 
others  before  but  ill  succeeded.  He  chooses  therefore 
a  more  mystical  way,  a  newer  method  of  antichristian 
fraud,  to  the  church  more  dangerous  ;  and  like  to  Ba- 
lak  the  son  of  Zippor,  against  a  nation  of  prophets 
thinks  it  best  to  hire  other  esteemed  prophets,  and  to 
undermine  and  wear  out  the  true  church  by  a  false 
ecclesiastical  policy.  To  this  drift  he  found  the  go- 
vernment of  bishops  most  serviceable ;  an  order  in  the 
church,  as  by  men  first  corrupted,  so  mutually  corrupt- 
ing them  who  receive  it,  both  in  judgment  and  man- 
ners. He,  by  conferring  bishoprics  and  great  livings 
on  whom  he  thought  most  pliant  to  his  will,  against 
the  known  canons  and  universal  practice  of  the  ancient 
church,  whereby  those  elections  were  the  people's  right, 
sought,  as  he  confesses,  to  have  "  greatest  influence 
upon  churchmen."  They  on  the  other  side  finding 
themselves  in  a  high  dignity,  neither  founded  by  Scrip- 
ture, nor  allowed  by  reformation,  nor  supported  by  any 
spiritual  gift  or  grace  of  their  own,  knew  it  their  best 
course  to  have  dependence  only  upon  him  :  and 
wrought  his  fancy  by  degrees  to  that  degenerate  and 
unkingly  persuasion  of  "  No  bishop,  no  king."  When 
as  on  the  contrary  all  prelates  in  their  own  subtle  sense 
are  of  another  mind  ;  according  to  that  of  Pius  the 
fourth  remembered  in  the  history  of  Trent,|  that  bishops 
then  grow  to  be  most  vigorous  and  potent,  when  princes 
happen  to  be  most  weak  and  impotent.     Thus  when 

f  both  interest  of  tyranny  and  episcopacy  were  incorpo- 
rate into  each  other,  the  king,  whose  principal  safety 
and  establishment  consisted  in  the  rigliteous  execution 
of  his  civil  power,  and  not  in  bishops  and  their  wicked 

i  counsels,  fatally  driven  on,  sethimselfto  the  extirpating 
of  those  men  whose  doctrine  and  desire  of  church-dis- 
cipline he  so  feared  would  be  the  undoing  of  his  mon- 
archy. And  because  no  temporal  law  could  touch 
the  innocence  of  their  lives,  he  begins  with  the  perse- 
cution of  their  consciences,  laying  scandals  before 
them;  and  makes  that  the  argument  to  inflict  his  un- 

•  The  second  edition  has  to  shim  it. 

t  The  second  edition  has  apprehensions. 


just  penalties  both  on  their  bodies  and  estates.  In  this 
war  against  the  church,  if  he  hath  sped  so,  as  other 
haughty  monarchs  whom  God  heretofore  hath  harden- 
ed to  the  like  enterprise,  we  ought  to  look  up  with 
praises  and  thanksgiving  to  the  author  of  our  deliver- 
ance, to  whom  victory  and  power,  majesty,  honour,  and 
dominion  belongs  for  ever. 

In  the  mean  while,  from  his  own  words  we  may  per- 
ceive easily,  that  the  special  motives  which  he  had  to 
endear  and  deprave  his  judgment  to  the  favouring  and 
utmost  defending  of  episcopacy,  are  such  as  here  we 
represent  them  :  and  how  unwillingly,  and  with  what 
mental  reservation,  he  condescended  agaiust  his  interest 
to  remove  it  out  of  the  peers'  house,  hath  been  shewn 
already.  The  reasons,  which  he  affirms  wrought  so 
much  upon  his  judgment,  shall  be  so  far  answered  as 
they  be  urged. 

Scripture  he  reports,  but  distinctly  produces  none  ; 
and  next  the  "  constant  practice  of  all  christian  churches, 
till  of  late  years  tumult,  faction,  pride,  and  covetous- 
ness,  invented  new  models  under  the  title  of  Christ's 
government."  Could  any  papist  have  spoken  more 
scandalously  against  all  reformation  ?  Well  may  the 
parliament  and  best-aflfected  people  not  now  be  troubled 
at  his  calumnies  and  reproaches,  since  he  binds  them 
in  the  same  bundle  with  all  other  the  reformed  churches; 
who  also  may  now  further  see,  besides  their  own  bitter 
experience,  what  a  cordial  and  well-meaning  helper 
they  had  of  him  abroad,  and  how  true  to  the  protestant 
cause. 

As  for  histories  to  prove  bishops,  the  Bible,  if  we 
mean  not  to  run  into  errours,  vanities,  and  uncertain- 
ties, must  be  our  only  history.  Which  informs  us  that 
the  apostles  were  not  properly  bishops ;  next,  that 
bishops  were  not  successors  of  apostles,  in  the  function 
of  apostleship :  and  that  if  they  were  apostles,  they 
could  not  be  precisely  bishops  ;  if  bishops,  they  could 
not  be  apostles ;  this  being  universal,  extraordinary, 
and  immediate  from  God  ;  that  being  an  ordinary,  fixed, 
and  particular  charge,  the  continual  inspection  over  a 
certain  flock.  And  although  an  ignorance  and  devia- 
tion of  the  ancient  churches  afterward,  may  with  as 
much  reason  and  charity  be  supposed  as  sudden  in 
point  of  prelaty,  as  in  other  manifest  corruptions,  yet 
that  "  no  example  since  the  first  age  for  1500  years 
can  be  produced  of  any  settled  church,  wherein  were 
many  ministers  and  congregations,  which  had  not  some 
bishops  above  them  ;"  the  ecclesiastical  story,  to  which 
he  appeals  for  want  of  Scripture,  proves  clearly  to  be  a 
false  and  overconfident  assertion.  Sozomenus,  who 
above  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  in  his  seventh  book, 
relates  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  in  the  churches 
of  Cyprus  and  Arabia  (places  near  to  Jerusalem,  and 
with  the  first  frequented  by  apostles)  they  had  bishops 
in  every  village ;  and  what  could  those  be  more  than 
presbyters .''  The  like  he  tells  of  other  nations ;  and  that 
episcopal  churches  in  those  days  did  not  condemn  them. 
I  add,  that  many  western  churches,  eminent  for  their 
faith  and  good  works,  and  settled  above  four  hundred 

I  The  second  edition  has  in  the  Trentine  story. 
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years  ag-o  in  France,  in  Piemont  and  Bohemia,  have 
both  taught  and  practised  the  same  doctrine,  and  not 
admitted  of  episcopacy  among-  them.  And  if  we  may 
believe  what  the  papists  themselves  have  written  of 
these  churches,  which  they  call  Waldenses,  I  find  it 
in  a  book  written  almost  four  hundred  years  since,  and 
set  forth  in  the  Bohemian  history,  that  those  churches 
in  Piemont  *  have  held  the  same  doctrine  and  govern- 
ment, since  the  time  that  Constantine  with  his  mischiev- 
ous donations  poisoned  Sylvester  and  the  whole  church. 
Others  affirm  they  have  so  continued  there  since  the 
apostles  ;  and  Theodorus  Belvederensis  in  his  relation 
of  them  confesseti),  tiiat  tliose  iieresies,  as  he  names 
them,  were  from  the  first  times  of  Christianity  in  that 
place.  For  the  rest  I  refer  me  to  that  famous  testimony 
of  Jerome,  who  upon  that  very  place  which  he  cites 
here,  t  the  epistle  to  Titus,  declares  openly  that  bishop 
and  presbyter  were  one  and  the  same  thing,  till,  by  the 
instigation  of  Satan,  partialities  grew  up  in  the  church, 
andj^hatbishops  rather  by  custom  than  any  ordainment 
of  Christ,  were  exalted  above  presbyters;  whose  inter- 
pretation we  trust  shall  be  received  before  this  intricate 
stuff  tattled  here  of  Timoth}^  and  Titus,  and  I  know 
not  whom  their  successors,  far  beyond  court-element, 
and  as  far  beneath  true  edification.  These  are  his 
"  fair  gTonuds  both  from  scripture-canons  and  ecclesi- 
astical examples ;"  how  undivine-like  written,  and  iiow 
likeaworldlygospellerthatunderstands  nothing  of  these 
matters,  posterity  no  doubt  will  be  able  to  judge;  and 
will  but  little  regard  what  he  calls  apostolical,  who  in  iiis 
letter  to  the  pope  calls  apostolical  the  Roman  religion. 

Nor  let  him  think  to  plead,  that  therefore,  "  it  was 
not  policy  of  state,"  or  obstinacy  in  him  which  upheld 
episcopacy,  because  the  injuries  and  losses  which  he 
sustained  by  so  doing  were  to  him  "  more  considerable 
than  episcopacy  itself ;"  for  all  this  might  Pharaoh 
have  had  to  say  in  his  excuse  of  detaining  the  Israel- 
ites, that  his  own  and  his  kingdom's  safety,  so  much 
endangered  by  his  denial,  was  to  him  more  dear  than 
all  their  building  labours  could  be  worth  to  Egypt. 
But  wlidm  God  hardens,  them  also  he  blinds^   //     '■"^■. 

He  endeavours  to  make  good  episcopacy  not  only 
in  "  religion,  Itut  from  the  nature  of  all  civil  govern- 
ment, where  parity  breeds  confusion  and  faction." 
But  of  faction  and  confusion,  to  take  no  other  tlian  his 
own  testimony,  where  hath  more  been  ever  bred  than 
under  the  imparity  of  his  own  monarchical  government  ? 
of  which  to  make  at  this  time  longer  dispute,  and  from 
civil  constitutions  and  human  conceits  to  debate  and 
question  the  convenience  of  divine  ordinations,  is  neither 
wisdom  nor  sobriety  :  and  to  confound  Mosaic  priest- 
hood with  evangelic  presbytery  against  express  institu- 
tion, is  as  far  from  warrantable.  As  little  to  purpose 
is  it,  that  we  should  stand  polling  the  reformed  churches, 
^  whether  they  equalize  in  number  "  those  of  his  three 
\  kingdoms ;"  of  whom  so  lately  the  far  greater  part, 
What  they  have  long  desired  to  do,  have  now  quite 
thrown  off  episcopacy. 

M^L^'J'**'*  ^  ^'^''y  '^""■'""S  history  of  these  churches,  written  by  Samuel 
ftiarlanct,  fsq.  who  went  commissioner  extraordinary  from  O.  Crotiiwell, 
tor  relief  of  the  protest.ints  in  tlie  valleys  of  Piemont.  It  was  published 
in  folio,  1658. 
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Neither  may  we  count  it  the  language  or  religion  of 
a  protestant,  so  to  vilify  the  best  reformed  churches  (for 
none  of  them  but  Lutherans  retain  bishops)  as  to  fear 
more  the  scandalizing  of  papists,  because  more  numer- 
ous, than  of  our  protestant  brethren,  because  a  handful. 
It  will  not  be  worth  the  while  to  say  what  "  schisma- 
tics or  heretics "  have  had  no  bishops  :  yet,  lest  he 
should  be  taken  for  a  great  reader,  he  who  prompted 
him,  if  he  were  a  doctor,  might  have  remembered  the 
forementioned  place  in  Sozomenus ;  which  affirms,  that 
besides  the  Cyprians  and  Arabians,  who  were  counted 
orthodoxal,  the  Novations  also,  and  Montanists  in 
Plirygia,  had  no  other  bishops  than  such  as  were  in 
every  village  :  and  what  presbyter  hath  a  narrower 
diocese  ?  As  for  the  Aerians  we  know  of  no  heretical 
opinion  justly  fathered  upon  them,  but  that  they  held 
bishops  and  presbyters  to  be  the  same.  Which  he  in 
this  place  not  obscurely  seems  to  hold  a  heresy  in  all 
the  reformed  churches;  with  whom  why  the  church  of 
England  desired  conformity,  he  can  find  no  reason, 
with  all  his  "  charity,  but  the  coming  in  of  tiie  Scots' 
army;"  such  a  high  esteem  he  had  of  the  Eng- 
lish! 

He  tempts  the  clergy  to  return  back  again  to  bishops, 
from  the  fear  of"  tenuity  and  contempt,"  and  the  as- 
surance of  better  "  thriving  under  the  favour  of  princes;" 
against  which  temptations  if  the  clergy  cannot  arm 
themselves  with  their  own  spiritual  armour,  they  are 
indeed  as  "  poor  a  carcass"  as  he  terms  them. 

Of  secular  honours  and  great  revenues  added  to  the 
dignity  of  prelates,  since  the  subject  of  that  question  is 
now  removed,  we  need  not  spend  time :  but  this  per- 
haps will  never  be  unseasonable  to  bear  in  mind  out  of 
Chrysostom,  that  when  ministers  came  to  have  lands, 
houses,  farms,  coaches,  horses,  and  the  like  lumber,  then 
religion  brought  forth  riches  in  the  church,  and  the 
daugliter  devoured  the  mother. 

But  if  his  judgment  in  episcopacy  may  be  judged  by 
the  goodly  choice  he  made  of  bishops,  we  need  not 
much  amuse  ourselves  with  the  consideration  of  those 
evils,  which  by  his  foretelling,  will  "necessarily  follow" 
their  pulling  down,  until  he  prove  that  the  apostles, 
having  no  certain  diocese  or  appointed  place  of  resi- 
dence, were  properly  "  bishops  over  those  presbyters 
whom  they  ordained,  or  churches  they  planted  :" 
wherein  ofttimes  their  labours  were  both  joint  and 
promiscuous  :  or  that  the  apostolic  power  must  "  neces- 
sarily descend  to  bishops,  the  use  and  end"  of  either 
function  being  so  different.  And  how  the  church  hath 
flourished  under  episcopacy,  let  the  multitude  of  their 
ancient  and  gross  errours  testify,  and  the  words  of 
some  learnedest  and  most  zealous  bishops  among  them ; 
Nazianzen  in  a  devout  passion,  wishing  prelaty  had 
never  been  ;  Bazil  terming  them  the  slaves  of  slaves ; 
Saint  Martin,  the  enemies  of  saints,  and  confessing  that 
after  he  was  made  a  bishop,  he  foinid  much  of  that 
grace  decay  in  him  wliich  he  had  before. 

Concerning  his  "  Coronation  oath,"  what  it  was,  and 

t  The  second  edition  has  it  thus,  "  who  upon  this  very  place  which  he 
only  roves  at  here." 
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how  far  it  bound  him,  already  liath  been  spoken.  This 
we  may  take  for  certain,  that  he  was  never  sworn  to 
liis  own  particular  conscience  and  reason,  but  to  our 
conditions  as  a  free  people,  which  required  him  to  give 
us  such  laws  as  ourselves  should*  choose.  This  the 
Scots  could  bring-  him  to,  and  would  not  be  baffled  witli 
the  pretence  of  a  coronation-oath,  after  that  episcopacy 
had  for  man}^  j'cars  been  settled  there.  Which  con- 
cession of  his  to  them,  and  not  to  us,  he  seeks  here  to 
put  off  with  evasions  that  are  ridiculous.  And  to  omit 
no  sliifts,  he  alleges  that  the  presbyterian  manners  gave 
him  no  encouragement  to  like  their  modes  of  g-overn- 
ment.  If  that  were  so,  yet  certainly  those  men  are  in 
most  likelihood  nearer  to  amendment,  who  seek  a 
stricter  cliurch-discipline  than  that  of  episcopacy,  under 
which  the  most  of  them  learned  their  manners.  If  es- 
timation were  to  be  made  of  God's  law  by  their  man- 
ners, wiio,  leaving  Egfypt,  received  it  in  the  wilderness, 
it  could  reap  from  such  an  inference  as  this  nothing- 
but  rejection  and  disesteem. 

For  the  prayer  wherewith  he  closes,  it  had  been  g-ood 
some  safe  liturgy,  which  he  so  commends,  had  rather 
been  in  his  way ;  it  would  perhaps  in  some  measure 
have  performed  the  end  for  which  they  say  liturgy  was 
first  invented  ;  and  have  hindered  him  both  here,  and 
at  other  times,  from  turning  his  notorious  errours  into 
his  prayers. 


XVIII.  Upon  the  Uxbridge  Treaty,  ^c. 

"  If  the  way  of  treaties  be  looked  upon"  in  general, 
"  as  retiring"  from  bestial  force  to  human  reason,  his 
first  aphorism  here  is  in  part  deceived.  For  men  may 
treat  like  beasts  as  well  as  fight.  If  some  fighting 
were  not  manlike,  then  either  fortitude  were  no  virtue, 
or  no  fortitude  in  fighting  :  And  as  politicians  ofttimes 
through  dilatory  purposes  and  emulations  handle  the 
matter,  there  hath  been  no  where  found  more  bestial- 
ity than  in  treating;  which  hath  no  more  commenda- 
tions in  it,  than  from  fighting  to  come  to  undermining, 
from  violence  to  craft ;  and  when  they  can  no  longer 
do  as  lions,  to  do  as  foxes. 

The  sincerest  end  of  treating  after  war  once  pro- 
claimed is,  either  to  part  with  more,  or  to  demand  less, 
than  was  at  first  fought  for,  rather  than  to  hazard  more 
lives,  or  worse  mischiefs.  What  the  parliament  in  that 
point  were  willing  to  have  done,  when  first  after  the 
war  begun,  they  petitioned  him  at  Colebrook  to  vouch- 
safe a  treaty,  is  not  unknown.  For  after  he  had  taken 
God  to  witness  of  his  continual  readiness  to  treat,  or  to 
offer  treaties  to  the  avoiding  of  bloodshed,  had  named 
Windsor  the  place  of  treaty,  and  passed  his  royal  word 
not  to  advance  further,  till  commissioners  by  such  a 
time  were  speeded  towards  him  ;  taking  the  advantage 
of  a  thick  mist,  which  fell  that  evening,  weather  that 
soon  invited  him  to  a  design  no  less  treacherous  and 
obscure ;  he  follows  at  the  heels  ol  those  messengers 
of  peace  with  a  train  of  covert  war ;  and  with  a  bloody 
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surprise  fells  on  our  secure  forces,  which  lay  quartering 
at  Brentford  in  the  thoughts  and  expectation  of  a 
treaty.  And  altiiough  in  them  who  make  a  trade  of 
war,  and  against  a  natural  enemy,  such  an  onset  might 
in  the  rigour  of  martial  f  law  have  been  excused,  while 
arms  were  not  yet  by  agreement  suspended ;  yet  by  a 
king,  who  seemed  so  heartily  to  accept  of  treating  with 
his  subjects,  and  professes  here,  "  he  never  wanted 
either  desire  or  disposition  to  it,  professes  to  have 
greater  confidence  in  his  reason  than  in  his  sword,  and 
as  a  Christian  to  seek  peace  and  ensue  it,"  such  bloody 
and  deceitful  advantages  would  have  been  forborne 
one  day  at  least,  if  not  much  longer ;  in  whom  there 
had  not  been  a  thirst  rather  than  a  detestation  of  civil 
war  and  blood,  and  a  desire  to  subdue  rather  than  to 
treat. 

In  the  midst  of  a  second  treaty  not  long  after,  sought 
by  the  parliament,  and  after  much  ado  obtained  with 
him  at  Oxford,  what  subtle  and  unpeaceable  designs  he 
then  had  in  chace,  his  own  letters  discovered  :  What 
attempts  of  treacherous  hostility  successful  and  unsuc- 
cessful he  made  against  Bristol,  Scarborough,  and  other 
places,  the  proceedings  of  that  treatj^  will  soon  put  us 
in  mind  ;  and  how  he  was  so  far  from  granting  more  of 
reason  after  so  much  of  blood,  that  he  denied  then  to 
grant  what  before  he  had  offered ;  making  no  other  use 
of  treaties  pretending  peace,  than  to  gain  advantages 
that  might  enable  him  to  continue  war  :  What  marvel 
then  if  "  he  thought  it  no  diminution  of  himself,"  as  oft 
as  he  saw  his  time,  "  to  be  importunate  for  treaties," 
when  he  sought  them  only  as  by  the  upshot  appeared, 
"to  get  opportunities  ?"  And  once  to  a  most  cruel  pur- 
pose, if  we  remember  May  1643.  And  that  messenger 
of  peace  from  Oxford,  whose  secret  message  and  com- 
mission, had  it  been  effected,  would  have  drowned  the 
innocence  of  our  treating,  in  the  blood  of  a  designed 
massacre.  Nay,  when  treaties  from  the  parliament 
sought  out  him,  no  less  than  seven  times,  (oft  enough 
to  testify  the  willingness  of  their  obedience,  and  too 
oft  for  the  majesty  of  a  parliament  to  court  their  sub- 
jection,) he,  in  the  confidence  of  his  own  strength,  or 
of  our  divisions,  returned  us  nothing  back  but  denials, 
or  delays,  to  their  most  necessary  demands ;  and  being 
at  lowest,  kept  up  still  and  sustained  his  almost  fa- 
mished hopes  with  the  hourly  expectation  of  raising 
up  himself  the  higher,  by  the  greater  heap  which  he 
sat  promising  himself  of  our  sudden  ruin  through  dis- 
sension. 

But  he  infers,  as  if  the  parliament  would  have  com- 
pelled him  to  part  with  something  of  "his  honour  as  a 
king."  What  honour  could  he  have,  or  call  his,  joined 
not  only  with  the  offence  or  disturbance,  but  with  the 
bondage  and  destruction  of  three  nations  ?  whereof, 
though  he  be  careless  and  improvident,  yet  the  parlia- 
ment, by  our  laws  and  freedom,  ought  to  judge,  and 
use  prevention  ;  our  laws  else  were  but  cobweb  laws. 
And  what  were  all  his  most  rightfuLhofl.ours,  but  the 
people's  g-ift,  and  the  investment  of  that  lustre,  ma- 
jesly,-aTid  honour,  which  for  the  public  good,  and  no 
otherwise,  redounds  from  a  whole  nation  into  one  per- 
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son  ?  So  far  is  any  honour  from  beinof  his  to  a  com- 
mon mischief  and  calamity.  Yet  still  he  talks  on  equal 
terms  with  tlie  grand  representative  of  that  people,  for 
whose  sake  he  was  a  king';  as  if  the  general  welfare 
and  his  subservient  riglits  were  of  equal  moment  or 
consideration.  His  aim  indeed  hath  ever  been  to  mag- 
nify and  e.xalt  his  J)oriwy,ed_  rights_  and  j)rerogatives 
above  the  ])arliamont  and  kingdom,  of  wliom  lie  holds 
them.  But  when  a  king  setslnmself  to  bandy  against 
the  highest  court  and  residence  of  all  his  regal  power, 
he  then,  in  the  single  person  of  a  man,  fights  against 
his  own  majesty  and  kingsliip,  and  tlien  indeed  sets 
tjic  fiv>^t  liand  to  his  own  dojtosing. 

"  Tl]c  treaty  at  Uxljriilgc,"  he  saitn,  "  gave  the  fair- 
est hopes  of  a  happy  composure;"  fairest  indeed,  if  his 
instructions  to  bribe  our  commissioners  with  the  pro- 
mise of  security,  rewards,  and  places,  were  fair:  what 
other  hopes  it  gave,  no  man  can  tell.  There  being  but 
three  main  heads  whereon  to  be  treated  ;  Ireland,  epis- 
copacy, and  the  militia;  the  first  was  anticipated  and 
forestalled  by  a  peace  at  any  rate  to  be  hastened 
with  the  Irish  rebels,  ere  the  treaty  could  begin,  that 
he  might  pretend  his  word  and  honour  passed  against 
"  the  specious  and  popular  arguments"  (he  calls  tliem 
no  better)  which  the  parliament  would  urge  upon  him 
for  the  continuance  of  that  just  war.  Episcopacy  he 
bids  the  queen  be  confident  he  will  never  quit:  which 
informs  us  by  what  patronage  it  stood  :  and  the  sword 
he  resolves  to  clutch  as  fast,  as  if  God  with  his  own 
hand  had  put  it  into  his.  This  was  the  "  moderation 
which  he  brought ;"  this  was  "as  far  as  reason,  ho- 
nour, conscience,"  and  the  queen,  who  was  his  regent 
in  all  these,  "  would  give  him  leave."  Lastly,  "  for 
comjiosure,"  instead  of  happy,  how  miserable  it  was 
more  likely  to  have  been,  wise  men  could  then  judge; 
when  the  English,  during  treaty,  were  called  rebels; 
the  Irish,  good  and  catholic  subjects ;  and  the  parlia- 
ment beforehand,  though  for  fashion's  sake  called  a 
parliament,  yet  by  a  Jesuitical  sleight  not  acknow- 
ledged, though  called  so;  but  privately  in  the  council 
books  enrolled  no  parliament :  that  if  accommodation 
had  succeeded,  upon  what  terms  soever,  such  a  devilish 
fraud  was  prepared,  that  the  king  in  his  own  esteem 
had  been  absolved  from  all  performance.^s  having 
treated  with  rebels  and  no  parliament ;  and  they,  on 
the  other  side,  instead  of  an  expected  happiness,  had 
been  brought  under  the  hatchet.  Then  no  doubt  "  war 
had  ended,"  that  massacre  and  tyranny  might  begin. 
These  jealousies,  however  raised,  let  all  men  see  whe- 
ther they  be  diminished  or  allayed,  by  the  letters  of 
his  own  cabinet  opened.  And  yet  the  breach  of  this 
treaty  is  laid  all  upon  the  parliament  and  their  com- 
missioners, with  odious  names  of  "  pertinacy,  haired  of 
peace,  faction,  and  covetousness,"  nay,  his  own  brat 
"  superstition  "  is  laid  to  their  charge ;  notwithstanding 
his  here  professed  resolution  to  continue  botli  the  order, 
maintenance,  and  authority  of  prelates,  as  a  truth  of 
God. 

And  who  "  were  most  to  blame  in  the  unsuccessful- 
ness  of  that  treaty,"  his  appeal  is  to  God's  decision ; 
believing  to  be  very  excusable  at  that  tribunal.     But  if 


ever  man  gloried  in  an  unflexible  stiffness,  he  came  not 
behind  any;  and  that  grand  maxim,  always  to  put 
something  into  his  treaties,  vvhith  niiglit  give  colour 
to  refuse  all  that  was  in  other  things  granted,  and  to 
make  them  signify  nothing,  was  his  own  principal 
maxim  and  particular  instructions  to  his  commission- 
ers. Yet  all,  by  his  own  verdict,  must  be  construed 
reason  in  the  king,  and  depraved  temper  in  the  parlia- 
ment. 

That  the  "  highest  tide  of  success,"  with  these  princi- 
ples and  designs,  "  set  him  not  above  a  treaty,"  no 
great  wonder.  And  yet  if  that  be  spoken  to  his 
praise,  the  parliauient  tlierein  sni-passed  him  ;  who, 
when  he  was  their  vanquished  and  their  captive,  his 
forces  utterly  broken  and  disbanded,  yet  ofltred  him 
three  several  times  no  worse  proposals  or  demands, 
than  when  he  stood  fair  to  be  their  conqueror.  But 
tliat  imprudent  surmise  that  his  lowest  ebb  could  not 
set  him  "  below  a  fight,"  was  a  presumption  that  ruined 
him. 

He  presaged  the  future  "  unsuccessfulness  of  trea- 
ties, by  the  unwillingness  of  some  men  to  treat;"  and 
could  not  see  what  was  present,  that  their  unwilling- 
ness had  good  cause  to  proceed  from  the  continual  ex- 
perience of  his  own  obstinacy  and  breach  of  word. 

His  prayer  therefore  of  forgiveness  to  the  guilty  of 
"  that  treaty's  breaking,"  he  had  good  reason  to  say 
heartily  over,  as  including  no  man  in  that  guilt  sooner 
than  himself. 

As  for  that  protestation  following  in  his  prayer, 
"  how  oft  have  I  entreated  for  peace,  but  when  I  speak 
thereof  they  make  them  ready  to  war  ;"  unless  he 
thought  himself  still  in  that  perfidious  mist  between 
Colebrook  and  Hounslow,  and  thought  that  mist  could 
hide  him  from  the  eye  of  Heaven  as  well  as  of  man, 
after  such  a  bloody  recompence  given  to  our  first  oflTers 
of  peace,  how  could  this  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  with- 
out horrours  of  conscience  be  uttered  ? 


XIX.   Upon  the  various  events  of  the  War. 

It  is  no  new  or  unwonted  thing,  for  bad  men  to  claim 
ns  mucii  part  in  God  as  his  best  servants;  to  usurp 
and  imitate  their  words,  and  appropriate  to  themselves 
those  ])ro])erties,  which  belong  only  to  the  good  and 
righteous.  This  not  only  in  Scripture  is  familiarly  to 
be  found,  but  here  also  in  this  chapter  of  Apocrypha. 
He  tells  us  much,  why  "  it  pleased  God"  to  send  him 
victory  or  loss,  (although  what  in  so  doing  was  the  in- 
tent of  God,  he  might  be  much  mistaken  as  to  his  own 
particular,)  but  we  are  yet  to  learu  what  real  good  use 
he  made  thereof  in  his  practice. 

Those  numbers,  which  he  grew  to  "  from  small  be- 
ginnings," were  not  such  as  out  of  love  came  to  pro- 
tect him,  for  none  approved  his  actions  as  a  king,  ex- 
cept courtiers  and  prelates,  but  were  such  as  fled  to  be 
protected  by  him  from  the  fear  of  that  reformation 
which  the  pravity  of  their, lives  would  not  bear.  Such 
a  snowball  he  might  easily  gather  by  rolling  through 
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those  cold  and  dark  provinces  of  ip^norance  and  lewd- 
ness, where  on  a  sudden  he  became  so  numerous.  He 
imputes  that  to  God's  "  protection,"  whicli,  to  them 
who  persist  in  a  bad  cause,  is  either  his  long-sufferins^' 
or  his  hardening ;  and  that  to  wholesome  "  chastise- 
ment," wliich  were  the  jjradual  be^finnin^s  of  a  severe 
punishment.  For  if  neitlicr  God  nor  nature  j)ut  civil 
power  in  the  hands  of  any  \\  linnisoi  vcr,  Imt  to  a  lawful 
end,  and  commands  our  obedience  to  the  authority  oT 
Taw  only,  not  to  the  tyrannical  force  of  any  person  ; 
and  if  the  laws  of  our  land  have  placed  the  sword  in 
no  man's  sinp;le  hand,  so  much  as  to  unsheath  against 
"a.  foreign  enemy,  much  less  upon  the  native  peojjlc ; 
but  have  placeJ  it  in  that  elective  body  of  the  parlia- 
ment, to  whom  the  making,  repealing,  judging,  aod 
interpreting  of  law  itself  was  also  cpinmitted,  as  was 
gttest,  so  long  as  we  intended  to  be  a  free  nation,  and 
not  the  slaves  of  one  man's  will ;  then  was  the  kingf 
himself  disobedient  and  rebellious  to  that  law  by  which 
he  reigned  :  and  by  authority  of  parliament  to  raise 
arms  against  him  in  defence  of  law  and  liberty,  we  do 
not  only  think,  but  believe  and  know,  was  justifiable 
both  "  by  the  word  of  God,  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
all  lawful  oaths;"  and  they  who  sided  with  him,  fought 
against  all  these. 

The  same  allegations,  which  he  uses  for  himself  and 
his  party,  may  as  well  fit  any  tyrant  in  the  world  :  for 
let  the  parliament  be  called  a  faction  when  the  king 
pleases,  and  that  no  law  must  be  made  or  changed, 
^itlier  civil  or  religious,  because  no  law  will  content 
all  sides,  then  must  be  made  or  changed  no  law  at  all, 
but  what  a  tyrant,  be  he  protestant  or  papist,  thinks  fit. 
Which  tyrannous  assertion  forced  upon  us  by  the 
sword,  he  who  fights  against,  and  dies  fighting,  if  his 
omer  sins  outweigh  not,  dies  a  martyr  undoubtedly  both 
of  the  faith  and  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  I  hold  it 
not  as  the  opinion,  but  as  the  full  belief  and  persuasion, 
of  far  holier  and  wiser  men  than  parasitic  preachers  : 
who,  without  their  dinner-doctrine,  know  that  neither 
king,  law,  civil  oaths,  or  religion,  was  ever  established 
without  the  parliament :  and  their  power  is  the  same 
to  abrogate  as  to  establish  :  neither  is  any  thing  to  be 
thought  established,  which  that  house  declares  to  be 
abolished.  Where  the  parliament  sits,  there  insepar- 
ably sits  the  king,  there  the.l^^ys,  there  pur  oaths,  and 
whatsoever  can  be  civil  in  religion.  They  who  fought 
for  the  parliament,  in  the  truest  sense,  fought  for  all 
these ;  who  fought  for  the  king  divided  from  his  par- 
liament, fought  for  the  shadow  of  a  king  against  all 
these ;  and  for  things  that  were  not,  as  if  they  were 
estnblished.  It  were  a  thing  monstrously^  absurd  and 
contradictory,  to  give  the  parliament  a  legislative 
power,  and  then  to  upbraid  them  for  transgressing  old 
establishments. 

But  the  king  and  his  party  having  lost  in  this  quar- 
rel their  heaven  upon  earth,  begin  to  make  great  reck- 
oning of  eternal  life,  and  at  an  easy  rate  in  forma 
pauperis  canonize  one  another  into  heaven  ;  he  them 
in  his  book,  they  him  in  the  portraiture  before  his  book  : 

•  Hf  ar  what  descriplion  an  historian  of  that  party  gives  of  those  on  the 
royal  side  :  "  Never  had  any  good  iindertakine  so  iiiauy  unworthy  attend- 
aQt3,  such  horrid  blasphemers  and  witlied  wretches,  as  ours  hath  had  ;  i 


but  as  was  said  before,  stage-work  will  not  do  it,  much 
less  the  "justness  of  their  cause,"  wherein  most  fre- 
quently they  died  in  a  brutish  fierceness,  with  oaths 
and  other  damning  words  in  their  mouths  ;  as  if  such 
had  been  all  "  the  only  oaths"  they  fought  for  ;  which 
undoubtedly  sent  them  full  sail  on  another  voyage  than 
to  heaven.  In  the  mean  while  they  to  whom  God 
gave  victory,  never  brought  to  the  king  at  Oxfordtbe 
state  of  their  consciences,  that  he  should  presume  with=_^ 
out  confession,  more  than  a  pope  presumes^  to  tell 
abroad  what"  conflicts  and  accusations,"  men.jujmin 
he  never  spoke  with,  have  "  in  their  own  tlioughtsJL 
We  never  read  of  any  English  king  but  one  that  was 
a  confessor,  and  his  name  was  Edward  ;  yet  sure  it 
passed  his  skill  to  know  thoughts,  as  this  king  takes 
upon  him.  But  they  who  will  not  stick  to  slander 
men's  inward  consciences,  which  they  can  neither  see 
nor  know,  much  less  will  care  to  slander  outward  ac- 
tions, which  they  pretend  to  see,  though  with  senses 
never  so  vitiated. 

To  judge  of  "  his  condition  conquered,"  and  the 
manner  of  "  dying"  on  that  side,  by  the  sober  men 
that  chose  it,  would  be  his  small  advantage :  it  being 
most  notorious,  that  they  who  were  hottest  in  his  cause, 
the  most  of  them  were  men  oftener  drunk,  than  by  their 
good  will  sober,  and  very  many  of  them  so  fought  and 
so  died.* 

And  that  the  conscience  of  any  man  should  grow 
suspicious,  or  be  now  convicted  by  any  pretensions  in 
the  parliament,  which  are  now  proved  false  and  unin- 
tended, there  can  be  no  just  cause.  For  neither  did 
they  ever  pretend  to  establish  his  throne  without  our 
liberty  and  religion,  nor  religion  without  the  word  of 
God,  nor  to  judge  of  laws  by  their  being  established, 
but  to  establish  them  by  their  being  good  and  necessary. 

He  tells  the  world  "  he  often  prayed,  that  all  on  his 
side  might  be  as  faitliful  to  God  and  their  own  souls, 
as  to  him."  But  kings,  above  all  other  men,  have  in 
their  hands  not  to  pray  only,  but  to  do.  To  make  that 
prayer  eflTectual,  he  should  have  governed  as  well  as 
prayed.  To  pray  and  not  to  govern,  is  for  a  monk, 
and  not  a  king.  Till  then  he  might  be  well  assured, 
they  were  more  faithful  to  their  lust  and  rapine  than 
to  him. 

In  the  wonted  predication  of  his  own  virtues  he  goes 
on  to  tell  us,  that  to  "  conquer  he  never  desired,  but 
only  to  restore  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  people." 
It  had  been  happy  then  he  had  known  at  last,  that  by 
force  to  restore  laws  abrogated  by  the  legislative  par- 
liament, is  to  conquer  absolutely  both  them  and  law 
itself.  And  for  our  liberties  none  ever  oppressed  them 
more,  both  in  peace  and  war ;  first  like  a  master  by  his 
arbitrary  power,  next  as  an  enemy  by  hostile  invasion. 

And  if  his  best  friends  feared  him,  and  "  he  himself,* 
in  the  temptation  of  an  absolute  conquest,"  it  was 
not  only  pious  but  friendly  in  the  parliament,  both 
to  fear  him  and  resist  him  ;  since  their  not  yielding  was 
the  only  means  to  keep  him  out  of  that  temptation, 
wherein  he  doubted  his  own  strength. 

quake  to  thi"k,  much  more  to  sp^ak,  what  mine  ears  have  heard  from  some 
of  their  lips  ;  but  to  discover  them  is  not  my  present  business." 
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He  takes  himself  to  be  "guilty  in  this  war  of  no- 
thing' else,  but  of  confirming'  the  power  of  some  men  ;" 
Thus  all  along  he  signifies  the  parliament,  whom  to 
have  settled  by  an  act  he  counts  to  be  his  only  guilti- 
ness. So  well  be  knew,  tliat  to  continue  a  parliament, 
was  to  raise  a  war  ag'ainst  himself;  what  were  his  ac- 
tions then,  and  his  government  the  while  ?  For  never 
was  it  heard  in  all  our  story,  that  parliaments  made 
war  on  their  kings,  but  on  their  tyrants ;  whose  modesty 
and  gratitude  was  more  wanting  to  the  parliament, 
than  theirs  to  any  of  such  kings. 

What  he  yielded  was  his  fear;  what  he  denied  was 
his  obstinacy.  Had  he  yielded  more,  fear  niiglit  per- 
cliance  have  saved  him ;  had  he  granted  less,  his  ob- 
stinacy had  perhaps  the  sooner  delivered  us. 

"  To  review  tlie  occasions  of  this  war,"  will  be  to 
them  never  too  late,  who  would  be  warned  by  his  ex- 
ample from  the  like  evils:  but  to  wish  only  a  happy 
conclusion,  will  never  expiate  the  fault  of  his  unhappy 
beginnings.  It  is  true,  on  our  side  the  sins  of  our  lives 
not  seldom  fought  against  us :  but  on  their  side,  be- 
sides those,  the  grand  sin  of  their  cause. 

How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  he  desires  here  most 
unreasonably,  and  indeed  sacrilegiously,  that  we  should 
be  subject  to  him,  though  not  further,  yet  as  far  as  all 
of  us  may  be  subject  to  God;  to  whom  this  expression 
leaves  no  precedency  ?  He  who  desires  from  men  as 
much  obedience  and  subjection,  as  we  may  all  j)ay  to 
God,  desires  not  less  than  to  be  a  God:  a  sacrilege  far 
worse  than  meddling  with  the  bishops'  lands,  as  he 
esteems  it. 

His  prayer  is  a  good  prayer  and  a  glorious ;  but  glo- 
rying is  not  good,  if  it  know  not  that  a  little  leaven 
leavens  the  whole  lump.  It  should  have  purged  out 
the  leaven  of  untruth,  in  telling  God  that  the  blood  of 
his  subjects  by  liim  shed,  was  in  iiis  just  and  necessary 
defence.  Yet  this  is  remarkable ;  God  hath  here  so 
ordered  his  prayer,  that  as  his  own  lips  acquitted  the 
parliament,  not  long-  before  his  death,  of  all  the  blood 
spilt  in  this  war,  so  now  his  prayer  unwittingly  draws 
it  ui)on  himself  For  God  imputes  not  to  any  man  the 
blood  he  spills  in  a  just  caiiso;  and  no  man  ever  beg- 
ged his  not  imputing  of  that,  which  he  in  his  justice 
cou'I3"iiot  impute :  so  that  now,  whether  purposely  or 
unaware,  he  hath  confessed  both  to  God  and  man  the 
blood-guiltiness  of  all  ihjs .  .w:a{;.iy, Jie^,ueon_liis  own 
head. 


XX.   Upon  the  Reformation  of  the  Times. 

This  chapter  cannot  punctually  be  answered  with- 
out more  repetitions  than  now  can  be  excusable  :  which 
perhaps  have  already  been  more  humoured  than  was 
needful.  As  it  presents  us  with  nothing  new,  so  with 
his  exceptions  against  reformation  pitifully  old,  and 
tattered  with  continual  using  ;  not  only  in  his  book, 
but  in  the  words  and  writings  of  every  papist  and 
yiipisU  king.  On  the  scene  he  thrusts  out  first  an  an- 
tiniasque  of  bugbears,  novelty  and  perturbation  ;  that 
the  ill  looks  and  noise  of  those  two  may  as  long'  a-< 
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possible  drive  off  all  endeavours  of  a  reformation. 
Thus  sought  pope  Adrian,  by  representing  the  like  vain" 
terrours,  to  divert  and  dissipate  the  zeal  of  those  re- 
forming princes  of  the  age  before  in  Germany.  And 
if  we  credit  Latimer's  sermons,  our  papists  here  in 
England  pleaded  the  same  dangers  and  inconveni- 
encies  against  that  which  was  reformed  by  Edward  tlie 
Sixth.  Whereas  if  those  fears  had  been  available, 
Christianity  itself  had  never  been  received.  Which 
Christ  foretold  us  would  not  be  admitted,  without  the 
censure  of  novelty,  and  many  great  commotions. 
These  therefore  are  not  to  deter  us. 

He  grants  reformation  to  be  "  a  good  work,"  and 
confesses  "  what  the  indulgence  of  times  and  corrup- 
tion of  manners  might  have  depraved."  So  did  the 
forementioned  pope,  and  our  grandsire  papists  in  this 
realm.  Yet  all  of  them  agree  in  one  song  with  this 
here,  that  "  they  are  sorry  to  see  so  little  regard  had  to 
laws  established,  and  the  religion  settled." 

"  Popular  compliance,  dissolution  of  all  order  and 
government  in  the  churcli,  schisms,  opinions,  undecen- 
cies,  confusions,  sacrilegious  invasions,  contempt  of  the 
clergy  and  their  liturgy',  diminution  of  princes ;"  all 
these  com])laints  are  to  be  read  in  the  messages  and 
speeches  almost  of  eyery  legate  from  the  pope  to  those 
states  and  cities  wiiich  began  reformation.  From 
whence  he  either  learned  the  same  pretences,  or  had 
them  naturally  in  him  from  the  same  spirit.  Neither 
was  there  ever  so  sincere  a  reformation  that  liatH 
escaped  these  clamours^ 

He  offered  a  "  synod  or  convocation  rightly  chosen." 
So  offered  all  those  popish  kings  heretofore  ;  a  course 
the  most  unsatisfactory,  as  matters  have  been  long  car- 
ried, and  found  by  experience  in  the  church  liable  to 
the  greatest  fraud  and  packing ;  no  solution,  or  redress 
of  evil,  but  an  increase  rather ;  detested  therefore  by 
Nazianzen,  and  some  other  of  the  fathers.  And  let  it 
be  pj'oduced,  what  good  haih  been  done  by  s^'nods  from 
the  first  times  of  reformation. 

Not  to  justify  what  enormities  the  vulgar  may  com- 
mit in  the  rudeness  of  their  zeal,  we  need  but  only  in- 
stance how  he  bemoans  "the  pulling  down  of  crosses" 
and  other  supo^'stitious  monuments,  as  the  effect  *'  of  a 
pupular  and  deceitful  reformation."  How  little  this 
savours  of  a  ])rotestant,  is  too  easily  perceived. 

What  he  charges  in  defect  of  "piety,  charity,  and 
morality,"  hath  been  also  charged  by  papists  u])on  the 
best  reformed  chuiches  ;  not  as  if  they  the  accusers  were 
not  tenfold  more  to  be  accused,  but  out  of  their  malig'- 
nity  to  all  endeavour  of  amendment;  as  we  know  who 
accused  to  God  the  sincerity  of  Job;  an  accusation  of 
all  otiiers  the  most  easy,  when  as  there  lives  not  any 
mortal  man  so  excellent,  who  in  these  tilings  is  not 
always  deficient.  But  the  infirmities  of  the  best  men, 
and  the  scandals  of  mixed  hypocrites  in  all  times  of 
reforming,  whose  bold  intrusion  covets  to  be  ever  seen 
in  things  most  sacred,  as  they  are  most  specious,  can 
lay  no  just  blemish  upon  the  integrity  of  otliers,  much 
less  upon  the  jjurpose  of  reformation  itself  Neither 
can  the  evil  doings  of  some  be  the  excuse  of  our  de- 
laying or  deserting  that  duty  to  the  church,  which  for 
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no  respect  of  times  or  carnal  policies  can  be  at  any 
time  unseasonable. 

He  tells  witli  j^rcat  shew  of  piety  what  kind  of  per- 
sons public  refonners  ouj^ht  to  be,  and  wl)at  tliey  ought 
to  do.  It  is  stranjje  that  in  above  twenty  years,  tlie 
church  •rrowing'  still  worse  and  worse  under  him,  he 
could  neither  be  as  he  bids  others  be,  nor  do  as  he 
pretends  liere  so  well  to  know;  nay,  which  is  worst  of 
all,  after  the  oreatest  part  of  his  reign  spent  in  neither 
knowinjj-  nor  doinu-  aught  toward  a  reformation  either 
in  church  or  state,  should  spend  the  residue  in  hinder- 
ing' those  by  a  seven  years  war,  whom  it  concerned, 
with  his  consent  or  w  ithout  it,  to  do  their  parts  in  that 
great  performance. 

It  is  true,  that  the  "  metiiod  of  reforming"  may  well 
subsist  without  "  perturbation  of  the  state;"  but  that 
it  falls  out  otherwise  for  the  most  part,  is  the  plaintext 
of  Scripture.  And  if  by  his  own  rule  he  had  allowed 
us  to  "  fear  God  first,"  and  the  king  in  due  order,  our 
allegiance  might  have  still  followed  our  religion  in  a 
fit  subordination.  But  if  Christ's  kingdom  be  taken 
for  the  true  discipline  of  the  church,  and  by  "  his  king- 
dom "  be  meant  the  violence  he  used  against  it,  and  to 
uphold  an  antichristian  hierarchy,  then  sure  enough  it 
is,  tliat  Christ'skingdom  could  nolJbe-set-ttp-a'itbQut 
pulling  down  his :  and  they  were  hest  Christians  who 
were  least  subject  to  him.  "  Christ's  government," 
out  of  question  meaning  it  prelatical,  he  thought  would 
confirm  his:  and  this  was  that  which  overthrew  it. 

He  professes  "  to  own  his  kingdom  from  Ciirist,  and 
to  desire  to  rule  for  his  glory,  and  the  church's  good." 
The  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain  profess  every  where 
as  much  ;  and  both  by  his  practice  and  all  his  reason- 
ings, all  his  enmity  against  the  true  church  we  see 
hath  been  the  same  with  theirs,  since  the  time  that  in 
his  letter  to  the  pope  he  assured  them  both  of  his  full 
compliance.  "  But  evil  beginnings  never  bring  forth 
good  conclusions:"  they  are  his  own  words,  and  he 
ratified  them  by  his  own  ending.  To  the  pope  he  en- 
gaged himself  to  hazard  life  and  estate  for  the  Roman 
religion,  whether  in  compliment  he  did  it,  or  in  earnest ; 
and  God,  who  stood  nearer  than  he  for  complimenting 
minded,  writ  down  those  words;  that  according  to  his 
resolution,  so  it  should  come  to  pass.  He  prays  against 
"  his  hypocrisy  and  pharisaical  washings,"  a  prayer  to 
him  most  pertinent,  but  chokes  it  straight  with  other 
words,  which  pray  him  deeper  into  his  old  errours  and 
delusions. 


with  them,  not  solicited,  but  rather  soliciting,  which  by 
all  invocations  that  were  holy  he  had  in  public  abjured. 
They  revealed  his  endeavours  to  bring  in  foreign  forces, 
Irish,  French,  Dutch,  Lorrainers,  and  our  old  invaders 
the  Danes  upon  us,  besides  iiis  subtleties  and  myste- 
rious arts  in  treating ;  to  sum  up  all,  they  shewed  him 
governed  by  a  woman.     All  whicii,  though  suspected 


XXI.   Upon  his  Letters  taken  and  divulged. 

The  king's  letters  taken  at  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
being  of  greatest  importance  to  let  the  people  see  what 
faith  there  was  in  all  bis  promises  and  solemn  protesta- 
tions, were  transmitted  to  public  view  by  special  order 
of  the  parliament.  They  discovered  his  good  affection 
to  papists  and  Irish  rebels,  the  strict*  intelligence  he 
held,  the  pernicious  and  dishonourable  peace  he  made 
*  The  second  edition  has  the  old  word  straight. 


vehemently  before,  and  from  good  grounds  believed, 
yet  by  him  and  his  adherents  peremptorily  denied,  were 
by  the  opening  of  that  cabinet  visible  to  all  men  under 
his  own  hand. 

The  parliament  therefore,  to  clear  themselves  of  as- 
persing him  without  cause,  and  that  the  people  might 
no  longer  be  abused  and  cajoled,  as  they  call  it,  by 
falsities  and  court  impudence,  in  matters  of  so  high 
concernment;  to  let  them  know  on  what  terms  their 
duty  stood,  and  the  kingdom's  peace,  conceived  it 
most  expedient  and  necessary,  that  those  letters  should, 
be  made  public.  This  the  king  affirms  was  by  them 
done  without  "  honour  and  civility ; "  words,  which  if 
they  contain  not  in  them,  as  in  the  language  of  a 
courtier  most  commonly  they  do  not,  more  of  substance 
and  reality,  than  compliment,  ceremony,  court-fawning, 
and  dissembling,  enter  not  I  suppose  further  than  the 
ear  into  any  wise  man's  consideration.  Matters  were 
not  then  between  the  parliament,  and  a  king  their 
enemy,  in  that  state  of  trifling,  as  to  observe  those  su- 
perficial vanities.  But  if  honour  and  civility  mean, 
as  they  did  of  old,  discretion,  honesty,  prudence,  and 
plain  truth,  it  will  be  then  maintained  against  any  sect 
of  those  CabalisLs,  that  the  parliament,  in  doing  what 
they  did  with  those  letters,  could  suffer  in  their  honour 
and  civility  no  diminution.  The  reasons  are  already 
heard. 

And  that  it  is  with  none  more  familiar  than  with 
kings,  to  transgress  the  boundsof  all  honour  and  civility, 
there  should  not  want  examples  good  store,  if  brevity 
would  permit :  in  point  of  letters,  this  one  shall  suffice. 

The  duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  heir  of  duke  Charles, 
had  promised  to  her  subjects,  that  she  intended  no 
otherwise  to  govern,  than  by  advice  of  the  three  estates; 
but  to  Lewis  the  French  king  had  written  letters,  that 
she  had  resolved  to  commit  wholly  the  managing  of 
her  affairs  to  four  persons,  whom  she  named.  The 
three  estates,  not  doubting  the  sincerity  of  her  princely 
word,  send  ambassadors  to  Lewis,  who  then  besieged 
Arras  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  king, 
taking  hold  of  this  occasion  to  set  them  at  division 
among  themselves,  questioned  their  credence :  which 
when  they  offered  to  produce  with  their  instructions, 
he  not  only  shews  them  the  private  letter  of  their 
duchess,  but  gives  it  them  to  carry  home,  wherewith  to 
affront  her;  which  they  did,  she  denying  it  stoutly;  till 
thev,  spreading  it  before  her  face  in  a  full  assembly, 
convicted  her  of  an  open  lie.  Which,  although  Co- 
mines  the  historian  much  blames,  as  a  deed  too  harsh 
and  dishonourable  in  them  who  were  subjects,  and  not 
at  war  with  their  princess,  yet  to  his  master  Lewis,  who 
first  divulged  those  letters,  to  the  open  shaming  of  that 
young  governess,  he  imputes  no  incivility  or  dishonour 
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at  all,  althoug-h  betraying^  a  certain  confidence  reposed 
by  that  letter  in  his  royal  secrecy. 

With  much  more  reason  then  may  letters  not  inter- 
cepted only,  but  won  in  battle  from  an  enemy,  be  made 
public  to  the  best  advantagfes  of  them  that  win  them, 
to  the  discovery  of  such  important  truth  or  falsehood- 
Was  it  not  more  dishonourable  in  himself  to  feign  sus- 
picions and  jealousies,  which  we  first  found  among" 
thoseletters,touchingthcchastity  of  his  mother,  thereby 
to  gain  assistance  from  the  king  of  Denmark,  as  in 
vindication  of  his  sister?  The  damsel  of  Burgundy 
at  sight  of  her  own  letter  was  soon  blank,  and  more 
ingenuous  than  to  stand  outfacing ;  but  this  man, 
whom  nothing  will  convince,  thinks  by  talking  world 
without  end,  to  make  good  his  integrity  and  fair  deal- 
ing, contradicted  by  his  own  hand  and  seal.  They 
who  can  pick  nothing  out  of  them  but  phrases,  shall 
be  counted  bees:  they  that  discern  further  both  there 
and  here,  that  constancx-ta-liis-wiikis.set  in  place  be- 
fore  laws  and  religion,  arc  in  his  naturalities  no  better 
tKafT^iders. 

^~Hewould  work  the  people  to  a  persuasion,  that  "  if 
he  be  miserable,  they  cannot  be  happy."  What  should 
hinder  them  ?  Were  they  all  born  twins  of  Hippo- 
crates with  him  and  his  fortune^  one  birth,  one  burial  ? 
It  were  a  nation  miserable  indeed,  not  worth  the  name 
of  a  nation,  but  a  race  of  idiots,  whose  happiness  and 
welfare  depended  upon  one  man.  The  happiness  of  a 
nation  consists  in  true  religion,  piety,  j  ustice,  prudence, 
temperance,  fortitude,  and  the  contempt  of  avarice  and 
ambition.  They  in  vvliomsoever  these  virtues  dwell 
eminently,  need  not  kings  to  make  them  happy,  but 
are  the  architects  of  their  own  happiness;  and  whether 
to  themselves  or  others  are  not  less  than  kings.  But  in 
him  which  of  these  virtues  were  to  be  found,  that  might 
extend  to  the  making  happy,  or  the  well- governing  of 
so  much  as  his  own  household,  which  was  the  most 
licentious  and  ill-governed  in  the  whole  land  ? 

But  the  opening  of  his  letters  was  designed  by  the 
parliament  "  to  make  all  reconciliation  desperate." 
Are  the  lives  of  so  many  good  and  faithful  men,  that 
died  for  the  freedom  of  their  country,  to  be  so  slighted, 
as  to  be  forgotten  in  a  stupid  reconcilement  witliout 
justice  done  them  ?  What  he  fears  not  by  war  and 
slaughter,  should  we  fear  to  make  desperate  by 
opening  his  letters?  Which  fact  he  would  parallel 
with  Cham's  revealing  of  his  father's  nakedness  :  vviien 
he  at  that  time  could  be  no  way  esteemed  the  Father  of 
his  Country,  l)ut  the  destroyer;  nor  had  he  ever  before 
merited  that  former  title. 

"  He  thanks  God  he  cannot  only  bear  this  with  pa- 
tience, but  with  charity  forgive  tiie  doers."  Is  not 
this  meer  mockery,  to  thank  God  for  what  he  can  do, 
but  will  not  ?  For  is  it  patience  to  impute  barbarism 
and  inhumanity  to  the  opening  of  an  enemy's  letter, 
or  is  it  charity  to  clothe  them  with  curses  in  his  prayer, 
whom  he  hath  forgiven  in  his  discourse  ?  In  which 
prayer,  to  shew  how  readily  he  can  return  good  for 
evil  to  the  parliament,  and  that  if  they  take  away  his 
coat  he  can  let  them  have  his  cloak  also ;  for  the 
dismantling  of  his  letters  he  wishes  "  they  niiiy  be 
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covered  with  the  cloak  of  confusion."  Which  I  sup- 
pose they  do  resign  with  much  willingness,  both  live- 
ry, badge,  and  cognizance,  to  them  who  chose  rather 
to  be  the  slaves  and  vassals  of  his  will,  than  to  stand 
against  him,  as  men  by  nature  free  ;  born  and  created 
with  a  better  title  to  their  freedom,  than  any  king  hath 
to  his  crown. 


XXII.  Upon  his  going  to  the  Scots. 

The  king's  coming  in,  whether  to  the  Scots  or 
English,  deserved  no  thanks :  for  necessity  was  his 
counsellor ;  and  that  he  hated  them  both  alike,  his  ex- 
pressions everywhere  manifest.  Some  say  his  purpose 
was  to  have  come  to  London,  till  hearing  how  strictly 
it  was  proclaimed,  that  no  man  should  conceal  him,  he 
diverted  his  course.  But  that  had  been  a  frivolous  ex- 
cuse :  and  besides,  he  himself  rehearsing  the  consulta- 
tions had,  before  he  took  his  journey,  shews  us  clearly 
tiiat  he  was  determined  to  adventure  "  upon  their  loy- 
alty who  first  began  his  troubles."  And  that  the  Scots 
liad  notice  of  it  before,  hath  been  long  since  brought 
to  light.  What  prudence  there  could  be  in  it,  no  man 
can  imagine ;  malice  there  might  be,  by  raising  new 
jealousies  to  divide  friends.  For  besides  his  diffidence 
of  tlie  English,  it  was  no  small  dishonour  tiiat  he  put 
upon  them,  when  rather  than  yield  himself  to  the  par- 
liament of  England,  he  yielded  to  a  hireling  army  of 
Scots  in  England,  paid  for  their  service  here,  not  in 
Scotch  coin,  but  in  English  silver;  nay,  who  from  the 
first  beginning  of  these  troubles,  what  with  brotherly 
assistance,  and  what  with  monthly  pay,  have  defended 
their  own  liberty  and  consciences  at  our  charge.  How- 
ever, it  was  a  hazardous  and  rash  journey  taken,  "  to 
resolve  riddles  in  men's  loyalty,"  who  had  more  reason 
to  mistrust  the  riddle  of  such  a  disguised  yielding ; 
and  to  put  himself  in  their  hands  whose  loyalty  was  a 
riddle  to  him,  was  not  the  course  to  be  resolved  of  it, 
but  to  tempt  it.  What  Providence  denied  to  force,  he 
thought  it  might  grant  to  fraud,  whicii  he  styles  Pru- 
dence ;  but  Providence  was  not  cozened  with  disguises, 
neither  outward  nor  inward. 

To  have  known  "  his  greatest  danger  in  his  supposed 
safety,  and  his  greatest  safety  in  his  supposed  danger," 
was  to  him  a  fatal  riddle  never  yet  resolved  ;  wherein 
rather  to  have  employed  his  main  skill,  had  been  much 
more  to  his  preservation. 

Had  he  "  known  when  the  game  was  lost,"  it  might 
have  saved  much  contest;  but  the  way  to  give  over 
fairly,  was  not  to  slip  out  of  open  war  into  a  new  dis- 
guise. He  lays  down  his  arms,  but  not  his  wiles ;  nor 
all  his  arms ;  for  in  obstinacy  he  comes  no  less  armed 
than  ever  cap  a  pe.  And  what  were  they  but  wiles, 
continually  to  move  for  treaties,  and  yet  to  persist  the 
same  man,  and  to  fortify  his  mind  before-hand,  still 
purposing  to  grant  no  more  than  what  seemed  good  to 
that  violent  and  lawless  triumvirate  within  him,  under 
the  falsified  names  of  his  reason,  honour,  and  consci- 
ence, the  old  circulating  dance  of  his  shifts  and  evasions? 
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The  words  of  a  king,  as  lliey  are  full  of  power,  in 
the  authority  and  stren<flh  of  law,  so  like  Samson, 
without  the  streng-lh  of  that  Nazarite's  lock,  they  have 
no  more  power  in  tliem  than  tlic  words  of  anotlier  man. 

He  adores  reason  as  Uomilian  did  JMinerva,  and 
calls  her  the  "  Divinest  power,"  thereby  to  intimate  as 
if  at  reasoninpc,  as  at  liis  own  weapon,  no  man  were  so 
able  as  himself  Mijij'ht  we  be  so  happy  as  to  know 
where  these  monuments  of  his  reason  may  be  seen  ;  for 
in  his  actions  and  his  writing-  they  appear  as  thinly  as 
could  be  expected  from  the  meanest  parts,  bred  up  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  ways  extraordinary  to  know 
something.  He  who  reads  his  talk,  would  think  he 
had  left  Oxford  not  without  mature  deliberation  :  yet 
his  prayer  confesses,  that  "  he  knew  not  what  to  do." 
Thus  is  verified  that  Psalm;  "he  poureth  contempt 
upon  princes,  and  causeth  them  to  wander  in  the  wil- 
derness where  there  is  no  way."     Psal.  cvii. 


XXITI.  Upon  the  Scots  delivering  the  king  to  the 
Tlnglish. 

That  the  Scots  in  England  should  "  sell  their  king," 
as  he  himself  here  affirms,  and  for  a  "  price  so  much 
above  that,"  which  the  covetousness  of  Judas  was  con- 
tented with  to  sell  our  Saviour,  is  so  foul  an  infamy 
and  dishonour  cast  upon  them,  as  befits  none  to  vindi- 
cate but  themselves.  And  it  were  but  friendly  counsel 
to  v^'ish  them  beware  the  son,  who  comes  among  them 
with  a  firm  belief,  that  they  sold  his  father.  The  rest 
of  this  chapter  he  sacrifices  to  the  echo  of  his  con- 
science, out-babling  creeds  and  aves :  glorying  in  his 
resolute  obstinacy,  and  as  it  were  triumphing  how 
"  evident  it  is  now,  not  that  evil  counsellors,"  but  he 
himself,  hath  been  the  author  of  all  our  troubles.  Herein 
only  we  shall  disagree  to  the  world's  end,  while  he, 
who  sought  so  manifestly  to  have  annihilated  all  our 
laws  and  liberties,  hath  the  confidence  to  persuade 
us,  that  he  hath  fought  and  suffered  all  this  while  in 
their  defence. 

But  he  who  neither  by  his  own  letters  and  commis- 
sions under  hand  and  seal,  nor  by  his  own  actions  held 
as  in  a  mirror  before  his  face,  will  be  convinced  to  see 
his  faults,  can  much  less  be  won  upon  by  any  force  of 
words,  neither  he,  nor  any  that  take  after  him ;  who 
in  that  respect  are  no  more  to  be  disputed  with,  than 
they  who  deny  principles.  No  question  then  but  the 
parliament  did  wisely  in  their  decree  at  last,  to  make 
no  more  addresses.  For  how  unalterable  his  will  was, 
that  would  have  been  our  lord,  how  utterly  averse 
from  the  parliament  and  reformation  during  his  con- 
finement, we  may  behold  in  this  chapter.  But  to  be 
ever  answering  fruitless  repetitions,  I  should  become 
liable  to  answer  for  the  same  myself.  He  borrows 
David's  psalms,  as  he  charges  the  assembly  of  divines 
in  bis  twentieth  discourse,  "  To  have  set  forth  old  cate- 
chisms and  confessions  of  faith  new  dressed  :"  had  lie 
borrowed  David's  heart,  it  had  been  much  the  holier 
theft.     For  such  kind  of  borrowing  as  this,  if  it  be  not 


bettered  i)y  the  borrower,  among  good  authors  is  ac- 
counted plagiary.  However,  this  was  more  tolerable 
than  Pamela's  prayer  stolen  out  of  Sir  Philip. 


XXIV.   Upon  the  denying  him  the  attendance  of  his 
Chaplains. 

A  CHAPLAIN  is  a  thing  so  diminutive  and  inconsider- 
able, that  how  he  should  come  here  among  matters  of 
so  great  concernmoit,  to  take  such  room  uj)  in  the  dis- 
courses of  a  prince,  if  it  be  not  wondered,  is  to  be 
smiled  at.  Certainl}'^  by  me,  so  mean  an  argument 
shall  not  be  written  ;  but  I  shall  huddle  him,  as  he 
does  prayers.  The  Scripture  owns  no  such  order,  no 
sucii  function  in  the  church  ;  and  the  church  not  own- 
ing them,  they  are  left,  for  aught  I  know,  to  such  a 
further  examining  as  the  sons  of  Sceva  tlie  Jew  met 
with.  Bishops  or  presbyters  we  know,  and  deacons 
we  know,  but  what  are  chaplains.''  Instate  perhaps 
they  may  be  listed  among  the  upper  serving-men  of 
some  great  household,  and  be  admitted  to  some  such 
place,  as  may  style  them  the  sewers,  or  the  yeornen- 
ushers  of  devotion,  where  the  master  is  too  resty  or  too 
rich  to  say  his  own  prayers,  or  to  bless  his  own  table. 
Wbefeiore  should  the  jjarliament,  tJieu^lakfi-Siicli  im- 
plements of  tlic  court  cupboard  into  their  Cfitisidfiration  .-• 
They  knew  tliem  to  have  been  the  main  corrupters  at 
the  king's  elbow  ;  they  knew  the  king  to  have  been 
always  their  most  attentive  scholar  and  imitator,  and 
of  a  child  to  have  sucked  from  them  and  their  closet- 
work  all  his  impotent  principles  of  tyranny  and  super- 
stition. While  therefore  they  had  any  hope  left  of  his 
reclaiming,  these  sowers  of  malignant  tares  they  kept 
asunder  from  him,  and  sent  to  him  such  of  the  minis- 
ters and  other  zealous  persons,  as  they  thought  were 
best  able  to  instruct  him,  and  to  convert  him.  What 
could  religion  herself  have  done  more,  to  tlie  saving  of 
a  soul .''  But  when  they  found  him  past  cure,  and  that 
he  to  himself  was  grown  the  most  evil  counsellor  of 
all,  they  denied  him  not  his  chaplains,  as  many  as 
were  fitting,  and  some  of  them  attended  him,  or  else 
were  at  his  call,  to  the  very  last.  Yet  here  he  makes 
more  lamentation  for  the  want  of  his  chaplains,  than 
superstitious  Micah  did  to  the  Danites,  who  had  taken 
away  his  household  priest :  "  Ye  have  taken  away  my 
gods  which  I  made,  and  the  priest,  and  what  have  I 
more  ?"  And  perhaps  the  whole  story  of  Micah  might 
square  not  unfitly  to  this  argument :  "  Now  know  I," 
saith  he,  "  that  the  Lord  will  do  me  good,  seeing  I 
have  a  Levite  to  my  priest."  Micah  had  as  great  a  care 
that  his  priest  should  be  Mosaical,  as  the  king  had, 
that  his  should  be  apostolical ;  yet  both  in  an  errour 
touching  their  priests.  Household  and  private  orisons 
were  not  to  be  ofliciated  by  priests;  for  neither  did 
public  prayer  appertain  only  to  their  office.  Kings  here- 
tofore, David,  Solomon,  and  Jehosaphat,  who  might  not 
touch  the  priesthood,  yet  might  ]iray  in  public,  yea  in 
the  temple,  while  the  priests  themselves  stood  and 
heard.     What  ailed  this  king  then,  that  he  could  not 
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chew  his  own  matins  without  the  priest's  Ore  tenus  ? 
Yet  is  it  like  he  could  not  pray  at  home,  who  can  here 
publish  a  whole  prayerbook  of  his  own,  and  sio-nifies 
in  some  part  of  this  chapter,  almost  as  g-ood  a  mind  to 
be  a  priest  himself,  as  Micah  had  to  let  his  son  be ! 
There  was  doubtless  tlierefore  some  other  matter  in  it, 
which  made  him  so  desirous  to  have  his  chaplains 
about  him,  who  were  not  only  the  contrivers,  but  very 
oft  the  instruments  also  of  his  designs. 

The  ministers  which  were  sent  him,  no  marvel  he 
endured  not;  for  thc}'  preached  repentance  to  him  :  the 
others  gave  him  easy  confession,  easy  absolution,  nay 
strengthened  his  liands,  and  hardened  his  heart,  by 
applauding  him  in  his  wilful  ways.  To  them  he  was 
an  Ahab,  to  these  a  Constantine  ;  it  must  follow  then, 
that  thej-  to  him  were  as  unwelcome  as  Elijah  was  to 
Ahab,  these  as  dear  and  pleasing  as  Amaziali  the  priest 
of  Bethel  was  to  Jeroboam.  These  had  learned  well 
the  lesson  that  would  please ;  "  Prophesy  not  against 
Betliel,  for  it  is  the  king's  chapel,  tlie  king's  court ;" 
and  had  tauglit  the  king  to  say  of  tliose  ministers, 
which  the  parliament  had  sent,  "  Amos  hath  conspired 
against  me,  the  land  is  not  able  to  bear  all  his  words." 

Returning  to  our  first  parallel,  this  king  looked  upon 
his  prelates,  "  as  orphans  under  the  sacrilegious  eyes 
of  many  rapacious  reformers:"  and  there  was  as  great 
fear  of  sacrilege  between  IMicah  and  his  mother,  till 
with  their  holy  treasure,  about  the  loss  whereof  there 
was  such  cursing,  they  made  a  graven  and  a  molten 
image,  and  got  a  priest  of  their  own.  To  let  go  iiis 
criticizing  about  the  "  sound  of  prayers,  imperious, 
rude,  or  passionate,"  modes  of  his  own  devising,  we 
are  in  danger  to  fall  again  upon  the  flats  and  shallows 
of  liturgy.  Which  if  I  should  repeat  again,  would 
turn  my  answers  into  Responsories,  and  beget  another 
liturgy,  having  too  much  of  one  already. 

This  only  I  shall  add,  that  if  the  heart,  as  he  alleges, 
cannot  safely  "  join  with  another  man's  extemporal 
sufficiency,"  because  we  know  not  so  exactly  what  they 
mean  to  say ;  then  those  public  prayers  made  in  the 
temple  by  those  forenamed  kings,  and  by  the  apostles 
in  the  congregation,  and  by  the  ancient  Christians  for 
above  three  hundred  years  before  liturgies  came  in, 
were  with  the  people  made  in  vain. 

After  he  hath  acknowledged,  that  kings  heretofore 
praj'ed  without  chaplains,  even  publickly  in  the  temple 
itself,  and  that  every  "  private  believer  is  invested  with 
a  royal  priesthood ;"  yet  like  one  that  relished  not 
what  he  "  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  the  good 
word  of  God,"  whose  name  he  so  confidently  takes  into 
his  mouth,  he  frames  to  himself  impertinent  and  vain 
reasons,  why  he  should  rather  pray  by  the  officiating 
liiouth  of  a  closet  chaplain.  "  Tlieir  prayers,"  saith 
he,  "  are  more  prevalent,  they  flow  from  minds  more 
enlightened,  from  affections  less  distracted."  Admit 
this  true,  which  is  not,  this  miirht  be  soniethinsr  said 
as  to  their  prayers  ior  him,  but  what  avails  it  to  their 
praying  with  him  ?  If  his  own  mind  "  be  encumbered 
with  secular  affairs,"  wiiat  helps  it  his  particular  prayer, 
though  the  rnind  of  liis  chaplain  be  not  wandering, 
either  after  new  preferment,  or  his  dinner  i'     The  fer- 


vency of  one  man  in  prayer  cannot  supererogate  for 
the  coldness  of  another ;  neither  can  his  spiritual  de- 
fects in  that  duty  be  made  out,  in  the  acceptance  of 
God,  by  another  man's  abilities.  J^et  him  endeavour 
!^5-il?U:_J.1??.S.l'J3'',Vi?^  himself^  and  not  to  walk  by  an- 
other man's  lamp,  but  to  get  oil  into  his  own.  Let  him 
cast  from  him,  as  in  a  christian  warfare,  that  secular 
encumbrance,  which  either  distracts  or  overloads  him  ; 
his  load  else  will  never  be  the  less  heavy,  because  an- 
other man's  is  light.  Thus  these  pious  flourishes  and 
colours,  examined  thorouglily,  are  like  the  apples  of 
Asphaltis,  appearing  goodly  to  the  sudden  eye,  but 
look  well  upon  them,  or  at  least  but  touch  them,  anil 
they  turn  into  cinders. 

In  his  prayer  he  remembers  what  "  voices  of  joy  and 
gladness"  there  were  in  his  chapel,  "  God's  house,"  in 
his  opinion,  between  the  singing  men  and  the  organs; 
and  this  was  "  unity  of  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace ;" 
the  vanity,  superstition,  and  misdevotion  of  which 
place,  was  a  scandal  far  and  near  :  W" herein  so  many 
things  were  sung  and  prayed  in  those  songs,  which 
were  not  understood  ;  and  yet  he  %vho  makes  a  diffi- 
culty how  the  people  can  join  their  hearts  to  extem- 
poral prayers,  though  distinctly  heard  and  understood, 
makes  no  question  how  they  should  join  their  hearts 
in  unity  to  songs  not  understood. 

I  believe  that  God  is  no  more  moved  with  a  prayer 
elaborately  penned,  than  men  truly  charitable  are 
moved  with  the  penned  speech  of  a  beggar. 

Finally,  O  ye  ministers,  ye  pluralists,  whose  lips 
preserve  not  knowledge,  but  the  way  ever  open  to  your 
bellies,  read  here  what  work  he  makes  among  jom 
wares,  your  gallipots,  your  balms  and  cordials,  in  print; 
and  not  only  your  sweet  sippets  in  widows'  houses,  but 
the  huge  g-obbets  wherewith  he  charges  you  to  have 
devoured  houses  and  all ;  the  "  houses  of  your  bre- 
thren, your  king,  and  your  God."  Cry  him  up  for  a 
saint  in  your  pulpits,  while  he  cries  you  down  for  athe- 
ists into  hell. 


XXV.   Upoti  his  penitential  Meditations  and  Vows  at 
Holmhjj. 

It  is  not  hard  for  any  man,  who  hath  a  Bible  in  his 
hands,  to  borrow  good  words  and  holy  sayings  in 
abundance ;  but  to  make  them  his  own,  is  a  work  of 
grace,  only  from  above.  He  borrows  here  many  peni- 
tential verses  out  of  David's  psalms.  So  did  many 
among  those  Israelites,  who  had  revolted  from  the  true 
worship  of  God,  "  invent  to  themselves  instruments  of 
music  like  David,"  and  probably  psalms  also  like  his; 
and  yet  the  proj)het  Amos  complains  heavily  against 
them.  But  to  prove  how  short  this  is  of  true  repent- 
ance. I  will  recite  the  penitence  of  otliers,  \vl70  have 
repented  iji  words  not  borrowed,  but  their  own,  and 
yet  by  the  doom  of  Scripture  itself,  are  judged  repro- 
bates. 

"  Cain  said  unto  the  Lord,  My  iniquity  is  greater 
than  I  can  bear :  behold  thou  hast  driven  nic  this  day 
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from  tlie  face  of  the  eartii,  and  from  thy  face  shall  I 
be  hid.  ^ 

"  And  when  Esaii  heard  the  words  of  his  fatlier,  he 
cried  with  an  exceediniJ-  bitter  cry,  and  said,  Bless  me, 
even  me  also,  O  my  fatlier ;  yet  found  no  place  of  re- 
pentance, though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears. 
Hcb.  xii. 

"And  Pharaoh  said  to  Moses,  The  Lord  is  righteous, 
T  and  my  people  are  wicked ;  I  have  sinned  ag-ainst 
the  Lord  your  God,  and  api'ainst  you. 

"  And  Balaam  said.  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his. 

"  And  Saul  said  to  Samuel,  I  have  sinned,  for  I  have 
transgressed  tiic  commandment  of  tlie  Lord  ;  yet  honour 
me  now,  I  pray  thee,  before  the  elders  of  my  people. 

"  And  when  Ahab  heard  the  words  of  Elijah,  he  rent 
his  clothes,  and  put  sackcloth  upon  his  flesh,  and  fasted, 
and  lay  in  sackcloth,  and  went  softly. 

"  Jehoram  also  rent  his  clothes,  and  the  people  look- 
ed, and  behold  he  had  sackcloth  upon  his  flesh  ;"  yet 
in  the  very  act  of  his  humiliation  he  could  say,  "  God 
do  so,  and  more  also  to  me,  if  the  head  of  Elisha  shall 
stand  on  him  this  day. 

"Therefore  saith  the  Lord,  They  have  not  cried  unto 
me  with  their  heart,  when  they  howled  upon  their  beds. 
They  return,  but  not  to  the  Most  High.     Hosea  vii. 

"  And  Judas  said,  I  have  sinned,  in  that  I  have  be- 
trayed innocent  blood. 

"  And  Simon  Magus  said,  Pray  ye  to  the  Lord  for 
me,  that  none  of  these  things  come  upon  me." 

All  these  took  the  pains  both  to  confess  and  to  repent 
in  their  own  words,  and  many  of  them  in  their  own 
tears,  not  in  David's.  But  transported  with  the  vain 
ostentation  of  imitating  David's  language,  not  his  life, 
observe  how  he  brings  a  curse  upon  himself  and  his 
father's  house  (God  so  disposing  it)  by  his  usurped  and 
ill-imitated  prayer,  "  Let  thy  anger  I  beseech  thee  be 
against  me  and  my  father's  house  ;  as  for  these  sheep, 
what  have  they  done?"  For  if  David  indeed  sinned  in 
nun;bering  the  people,  of  which  fault  he  in  earnest 
made  that  confession,  and  acquitted  the  whole  people 
from  the  guilt  of  that  sin ;  then  doth  this  king,  using 
the  same  words,  bear  witness  against  himself  to  be  the 
guilty  person ;  and  either  in  his  soul  and  conscience 
here  acquits  the  parliament  and  the  people,  or  else 
abuses  the  words  of  David,  and  dissembles  grossl}"  to 
the  very  face  of  God ;  which  is  apparent  in  the  next 
line;  wherein  he  accuses  even  the  church  itself  to  God, 
as  if  she  were  the  church's  enemy,  for  having  overcome 
his  tyranny  by  the  powerful  and  miraculous  might  of 
God's  manifest  arm:  For  to  other  strength,  in  the  midst 
of  our  divisions  and  disorders,  who  can  attribute  our 
victories?  Thus  had  this  miserable  man  no  worse  ene- 
mies to  solicit  and  mature  his  own  destruction,  from 
the  hastened  sentence  of  divine  justice,  than  the  obdu- 
rate curses  which  proceeded  against  himself  out  of  his 
own  mouth. 

Hitherto  his  meditations,  now  his  vows;  which,  as 
the  vows  of  hypocrites  use  to  be,  are  most  commonly 
absurd,  and  some  wicked.  Jacob  vowed,  that  God 
should  be  his  God,  if  be  granted  him  but  what  was  ne- 


cessary to  perform  that  vow,  life  and  subsistence  ;  but 
the  obedience  proffered  here  is  nothing  so  cheap.  He, 
wi)o  took  so  heinously  to  be  ottered  nineteen  proposi- 
tions from  the  ])arliament,  capitulates  here  with  God 
almost  in  as  many  articles. 

"  If  he  will  continue  that  light,"  or  rather  that  dark- 
ness of  the  gospel,  which  is  among  his  prelates,  settle 
their  luxuries,  and  make  them  gorgeous  bishops; 

If  he  will  "restore"  the  grievances  and  mischiefs  of 
those  obsolete  and  popish  laws,  which  the  parliament 
witliout  his  consent  had  abrogated,  and  will  suffer  jus- 
tice to  be  executed  according  to  his  sense ; 

"  If  he  will  suppress  the  many  schisms  in  church," 
to  contradict  himself  in  that  wliich  he  hath  foretold 
must  and  shall  come  to  pass,  and  will  remove  reforma- 
tion as  the  greatest  schism  of  all,  and  factions  in  state, 
by  which  he  means  in  every  leaf  the  parliament; 

If  he  will  "  restore  him"  to  his  negative  voice  and 
the  militia,  as  much  as  to  say,  to  arbitrary  power,  which 
he  wrongfully  avers  to  be  the  "  right  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;" 

"If  he  will  turn  the  hearts  of  his  people"  to  their 
old  cathedral  and  parochial  service  in  the  liturgy,  and 
their  passive  obedience  to  the  king ; 

"  If  he  will  quench"  the  army,  and  withdraw  our 
forces  from  withstanding  the  piracy  of  Rupert,  and  the 
plotted  Irish  invasion ; 

"If  he  will  bless  him  with  the  freedom"  of  bisliops 
again  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  of  fugitive  delinquents 
in  the  house  of  commons,  and  deliver  the  honour  of  par- 
liament into  his  hands,  from  the  most  natural  and  due 
protection  of  the  people,  that  entrusted  them  with  the 
dangerous  enterprise  of  being  faithful  to  their  coun- 
try against  the  rage  and  malice  of  his  tyrannous  oppo- 
sition ; 

"If he  will  keep  him  from  that  great  offence"  of 
following  the  counsel  of  his  parliament,  and  enacting 
what  they  advise  him  to;  whicii  in  all  reason,  and  by 
the  known  law,  and  oath  of  his  coronation,  he  ouglit  to 
do,  and  not  to  call  that  sacrilege,  which  necessity 
through  the  continuance  of  his  own  civil  war  hath  com- 
pelled him  to ;  necessity,  which  made  David  eat  the 
shewbread,  made  Ezekiah  take  all  the  silver  which 
was  found  in  God's  house,  and  cut  off  the  gold  which 
overlaid  those  doors  and  pillars,  and  gave  it  to  Sena- 
cherib;  necessity,  which  ofttimes  made  the  primitive 
church  to  sell  her  sacred  utensils,  even  to  the  commu- 
nion-chalice ; 

"  If  he  will  restore  him  to  a  capacity  of  glorifying 
him  by  doing"  that  both  in  church  and  state,  which 
must  needs  dishonour  and  pollute  his  name; 

"  If  he  will  bring  him  again  with  peace,  honour, 
and  safety,  to  his  chief  city,"  without  repenting,  with- 
out satisfying  for  the  blood  spilt,  only  for  a  few  politic 
concessions,  which  are  as  good  as  nothing ; 

"  If  he  will  put  again  the  sword  into  his  hand,  to 
punish  "  those  tliat  have  delivered  us,  and  to  protect 
delinquents  against  the  justice  of  parliament ; 

Then,  if  it  be  possible  to  reconcile  contradictions,  he 
will  praise  him  by  displeasing  him,  and  serve  him  by 
disserving  him. 
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"  His  glory,"  in  the  gaudy  copes  and  painted  win- 
dows, mitres,  rochets,  altars,  and  the  cbaunted  service- 
book,  "shall  be  dearer  to  him,"  than  the  establishing 
his  crown  in  righteousness,  and  the  spiritual  power  of 
religion. 

"  He  will  pardon  those  that  have  offended  him  in 
particular,"  but  there  shall  want  no  subtle  ways  to  be 
even  with  them  upon  another  score  of  their  supposed 
offences  against  the  commonwealth  ;  whereby  he  may 
at  once  affect  the  glory  of  a  seeming  justice,  and  de- 
stroy tliem  pleasantly,  while  he  feigns  to  forgive  them 
as  to  his  own  particular,  and  outwardly  bewails  them. 

These  are  the  conditions  of  his  treating  with  God,  to 
whom  he  bates  nothing-  of  what  he  stood  upon  with  the 
parliament :  as  if  commissions  of  array  could  deal  with 
him  also. 

But  of  all  these  conditions,  as  it  is  now  evident  in  our 
eyes,  God  accepted  none,  but  that  final  petition,  which 
he  so  oft,  no  doubt  but  by  the  secret  judg-ment  of  God, 
importunes  against  his  own  head ;  praying  God,  "  That 
his  mercies  might  be  so  toward  him,  as  his  resolutions 
of  truth  and  peace  were  toward  his  people."  It  follows 
then,  God  having  cut  him  off,  without  granting  any  of 
these  mercies,  that  his  resolutions  were  as  feigned,  as 
his  vows  were  frustrate. 


XXVI.    Upon  the  A)-mi/\<t  surprisal  of  the   King  at 
Holmby. 

To  give  account  to  royalists  what  was  done  with 
their  vanquished  king,  yielded  up  into  our  hands,  is 
not  to  be  expected  from  them,  whom  God  hath  made 
his  conquerors.  And  for  brethren  to  debate  and  rip  up 
their  falling  out  in  the  ear  of  a  common  enemy,  thereby 
making  him  the  judge,  or  at  least  the  well-pleased  au- 
ditor of  their  disagreement,  is  neither  wise  nor  comely. 
To  the  king  therefore,  were  he  living,  or  to  l)is  party 
yet  remaining,  as  to  tfiis  action,  there  belongs  no  an- 
swer. Emulations,  all  men  know,  are  incident  among 
military  men,  and  are,  if  they  exceed  not,  pardonable. 
But  some  of  the  former  army,  eminent  enough  for  their 
own  martial  deeds,  and  prevalent  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, touched  with  envy  to  be  so  far  outdone  by  a 
new  model  which  they  contemned,  took  advantage  of 
presbyterian  and  independent  names,  and  the  viru- 
lence of  some  ministers,  to  raise  disturbance.  And 
the  war  being  then  ended,  thought  slightly  to  have 
discarded  them  who  had  faithfully  done  the  work, 
•without  their  due  pay,  and  the  reward  of  their  invinci- 
ble valour.  But  they  who  had  the  sword  yet  in  their 
hands,  disdaining  to  be  made  the  first  objects  of  in- 
gratitude and  oppression,  after  all  that  expense  of  their 
blood  for  justice,  and  the  common  liberty,  seized  upoii 
the  king  their  prisoner,  whom  nothing  but  their  matcli- 
less  deeds  had  brougiit  so  low  as  to  surrender  up  his 
person  :  tliougli  he,  to  stir  up  new  discord,  chose  rather 
to  give  up  himself  a  captive  to  his  own  countrymen, 
who  less  had  won  him.  Tiiis  in  likeliiiood  might 
have  grown  to  some  bcightof  mischief,  partly  through 


the  strife  which  was  kindling  between  our  elder  and 
our  younger  warriors,  but  chiefly  through  the  seditious 
tongues  of  some  false  ministers,  more  zealous  against 
schisms,  than  against  their  own  simony  and  plurali- 
ties, or  watchful  of  the  common  enemy,  whose  subtile 
insinuations  had  got  so  far  in  among-  them,  as  with  all 
diligence  to  blow  the  coals.  But  it  pleased  God,  not 
to  embroil  and  put  to  confusion  his  wiiole  people  for 
the  perverseness  of  a  few.  The  growth  of  our  dissen- 
sion was  either  prevented,  or  soon  quieted  :  the  enemy 
soon  deceived  of  his  rejoicing,  and  the  king  especially 
disappointed  of  not  the  meanest  morsel  that  his  hope 
presented  liim,  to  ruin  us  by  our  division.  And  being 
now  so  nigh  the  end,  we  may  the  better  be  at  leisure  to 
stay  a  while,  and  hear  him  commenting  upon  his  own 
captivity. 

He  saith  of  his  surprisal,  that  it  was  a  "  motion  ec- 
centric and  irregular."  What  then  ?  his  own  allusion 
from  the  celestial  bodies  puts  us  in  mind,  that  irregular 
motions  may  be  necessary  on  earth  sometimes,  as  well 
as  constantly  in  heaven.  This  is  not  always  best, 
which  is  most  regular  to  written  law.  Great  worthies 
heretofore  by  disobeying  law,  ofttimes  have  saved 
the  commonwealth;  and  the  law  afterward  by  firm 
decree  hath  approved  that  planetary  motion,  that  un- 
blamable exorbitancy  in  them. 

He  means  no  good  to  either  independent  or  presby- 
terian, and  yet  his  parable,  like  that  of  Balaam,  is 
overruled  to  portend  them  good,  far  beside  his  inten- 
tion. Those  twins,  that  strove  enclosed  in  the  womb 
of  Rebecca,  were  the  seed  of  Abraham ;  tlie  younger 
undoubtedly  gained  the  heavenly  birthright ;  the  el- 
der, though  supplanted  in  his  simile,  shall  yet  no  ques- 
tion find  a  better  portion  than  Esau  found,  and  far 
above  his  uncircumcised  prelates. 

He  censures,  and  in  censuring  seems  to  hope  it  will 
be  an  ill  omen,  that  they  who  build  Jerusalem  divided 
their  tongues  and  hands.  But  his  hope  failed  him 
with  his  example  ;  for  that  there  were  divisions  both 
of  tongues  and  hands  at  the  building  of  Jerusalem,  the 
story  would  have  certified  him  ;  and  yet  the  work 
prospered;  and  if  God  will,  so  may  this,  notwithstand- 
ino-  all  the  craft  and  malignant  wiles  of  Sanballat  and 
Tobiah,  adding  what  fuel  they  can  to  our  dissensions  ; 
or  the  indignity  of  his  comparison,  that  likens  us  to 
those  seditious  zealots,  whose  intestine  fury  brought 
destruction  to  the  last  Jerusalem. 

It  being  now  no  more  in  his  liand  to  be  revenged  on 
his  opposers,  he  seeks  to  satiate  his  fancy  with  the 
imai;-ination  of  some  revenge  upon  them  from  above ; 
and  like  one  who  in  a  drowth  observes  the  sky,  he  sits 
and  watches  when  any  thing  will  dro]),  that  might  so- 
lace him  with  the  likeness  of  a  punishment  from  Hea- 
ven upon  us ;  which  he  straight  expounds  how  he 
pleases.  No  evil  can  befal  the  parliament  or  city,  but 
he  positively  interprets  it  a  judgment  u])ou  them  for 
his  sake  :  as  if  tlm  very  manuscript  of  God's  judg- 
ments  had  been  delivered  to  his  custody  and  exposition,^ 
T^ut  his  reading  declares  it  well  to  be  a  false  copy  X 
which  be  uses;  dispensing-  often  to  his  own  bad  deeds  / 
and  successes  the  testimony  of  divine  favour,  and  to 
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l!ie  good  deeds  and  successes  of  other  men  divine 
wrath  and  veii£»-caiicr.  But  to  comiterrcit  the  hand 
of  (iod,  is  the  boldest  of  all  forgery :  And  lie  who 
without  wanunt,  but  his  own  fantastic  surmise, 
lakes  upon  him  perpetually  to  unfold  the  secret  and 
unsearchable  mysteries  of  hiifh  providence,  is  likely 
for  the  most  part  to  mistake  and  slander  them ;  and 
approaches  to  the  madness  of  those  reprobate  thoughts, 
that  would  wrest  the  sword  of  justice  out  of  God's 
hand,  and  employ  it  more  justly  in  tlieir  own  conceit. 
It  was  a  small  thing,  to  contend  with  the  ])arjiament 
about  the  sole  power  of  the  militia,  when  we  see  him 
doing  little  less  than  laying  Lands  on  the  weapons  of 
God  himself,  which  arc  his  judgments,  to  wield  and 
manage  them  by  the  sway  and  bent  of  his  own  frail 
cogTtations.  Therefore  "they  that  by  tumults  first  oc- 
casioned the  raising  of  armies  "in  his  doom  must  needs 
'fbe  chastened  by  their  own  army  for  new  tumults. '| 

First,  note  here  his  confession,  that  those  tumults 
were  the  first  occasion  of  raising  armies,  and  by  con- 
sequence that  he  himself  raised  them  first,  against  those 
supposed  tumults.  But  who  occasioned  those  tumults, 
or  who  made  them  so,  being  at  first  nothing  more  than 
the  unarmed  and  peaceable  concourse  of  people,  hath 
been  discussed  already.  And  that  those  pretended  tu- 
mults were  chastised  by  their  own  army  for  new  tu- 
mults, is  not  ])roved  by  a  game  at  tic-tac  with  words; 
"  tumults  and  armies,  armies  and  tumults,"  but  seems 
more  like  the  method  of  a  justice  irrational  than  tlivine. 

If  the  city  were  chastened  by  the  army  for  new  tu- 
mults, the  reason  is  by  himself  set  down  evident  and 
immediate,  "  their  new  tumults."  With  what  sense 
can  it  be  referred  then  to  another  far-fetched  and  ima- 
ginary cause,  that  happened  so  many  years  before,  and 
in  his  supposition  only  as  a  cause  ?  Manlius  defended 
the  Capitol  and  the  Romans  from  their  enemies  the 
Gauls :  Manlius  for  sedition  afterward  was  by  the  Ro- 
mans thrown  headlong  from  the  Capitol  ;  therefore 
Manlius  was  punished  by  divine  justice  for  defending 
the  Capitol,  because  in  that  place  punished  for  sedi- 
tion, and  by  those  whom  he  defended.  This  is  his  logic 
upon  divine  justice;  and  was  the  same  before  upon 
the  death  of  Sir  John  Hotham.  And  here  again,  "  such 
as  were  content  to  see  him  driven  away  by  unsup- 
pressed  tumults,  are  now  forced  to  fly  to  an  army." 
Was  this  a  judgmciit?  Was  it  not  a  mercy  rather,  that 
they  had  a  noble  and  victorious  army  so  near  at  hand 
to  fly  to  ? 

From  God's  justice  he  comes  down  to  man's  justice. 
Those  few  of  both  houses,  who  at  first  withdrew  with 
him  for  the  vain  pretence  of  tumults,  were  counted  de- 
serters ;  therefore  those  many  must  be  also  deserters, 
who  withdrew  afterwards  from  real  tumults:  as  if  it 
were  the  place  that  made  a  parliament,  and  not  the 
end  and  cause.  Because  it  is  denied  that  those  were 
tumults^ Jkom _jvhieh_the  JungL. juade  shew  of  being 
driven,  is  it  therefore  of  necessity  implied,  that  there 
could  be  never  any  tumults  for  the  luUirci"  If  some 
men  fly  in  craTt,  may  not  other  men  have  cause  to  fly 
in  earnest  ?  But  mark  the  difference  between  their 
flight  and  his ;  they  soon  returned  in  safety  to  their 


places,  he  not  till  after  many  years,  and  then  a  captive 
to  receive  his  punishment.  So  that  their  flying,  whe- 
ther the  cause  be  considered,  or  the  event,  or  both, 
neither  justified  him,  nor  condemned  themselves. 

But  he  will  needs  have  vengeance  to  pursue  and 
overtake  them  ;  though  to  bring  it  in,  it  cost  him  an 
inconvenient  and  obuo.xious  conjparison,  "  As  the  mice 
and  rats  overtook  a  German  bishop."  I  would  our 
mice  and  rats  had  been  as  orthodoxal  here,  and  had  so 
pursued  all  his  bishops  out  of  England ;  then  vermin 
had  lid  away  vermin,  which  now  hath  lost  the  lives  of 
too  many  thousand  honest  men  to  do.         f 

"  He  cannot  but  observe  this  iljvine  justice,  yet  with 
sorrow  and  pity."  But  sorrow  and  pity  in  a  weak  and 
overmastered  enemy  is  looked  upon  no  otherwise  than 
as  the  ashes  of  his  revenge  burnt  out  upon  himself:  or 
as  the  damp  of  a  cooled  lury,  when  we  say,  it  gives. 
But  in  this  manner  to  sit  spelling  and  observing  divine 
justice  upon  every  accident  and  slight  disturbance,  that 
may  happen  humanly  to  the  affairs  of  men,  is  but  an- 
other fragment  of  his  broken  revenge ;  and  yet  the 
shrewdest  and  the  cunningest  obloquy,  that  can  be 
thrown  upon  their  actions.  For  if  he  can  persuade 
men,  that  the  parliament  and  their  cause  is  pursued 
with  divine  vengeance,  he  hath  attained  his  end,  to 
make  all  men  forsake  them,  and  think  the  worst  that 
can  be  thought  of  them. 

Nor  is  he  only  content  to  suborn  divine  justice  in  his 
censure  of  what  is  past,  but  he  assumes  the  person  of 
Christ  himself,  to  prognosticate  over  us  what  he  wishes 
would  come.  So  little  is  any  thing  or  person  sacred 
from  him,  no  not  in  heaven,  which  he  will  not  use, 
and  put  on,  if  it  may  serve  him  plausibly  to  wreak  his 
spleen,  or  ease  his  mind  upon  the  parliament.  Although, 
if  ever  fatal  blindness  did  both  attend  and  punish  wil- 
fulness, if  ever  any  enjo^'cd  not  comforts  for  neglecting 
counsel  belonging  to  their  peace,  it  was  in  none  more 
conspicuously  brought  to  pass  than  in  himself:  and  his 
predictions  against  the  parliament  and  their  adherents 
^^^^  !g!i!!f,J"°^'^  ^^^^  ^^^^  verified  upon  )^isown  he^d, 
and  uponTii^ief  coimsellors.  0fl  JS  "jl/^ 

He  concludes  with  high  jiraises  of  the  army.  But 
praises  in  an  enemy  are  superfluous,  or  smell  of  craft; 
and  the  army  shall  not  need  his  praises,  nor  the  par- 
liament fare  worse  for  his  accusing  prayers  that  follow. 
Wherein,  as  his  charity  can  be  no  way  comparable  to 
that  of  Christ,  so  neither  can  his  assurance,  that  they 
whom  he  seems  to  pray  for,  in  doing  what  they  did 
against  him,  "  knew  not  what  they  did."  It  was  but 
arrogance  therefore,  and  not  charitj-,  to  lay  such  ignor- 
ance to  others  in  the  sight  of  God,  till  he  himself  had 
been  infallible,  like  him  whose  peculiar  words  he  over- 
weeningly  assumes. 


XXVII.    Entitled,  To  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

What  the  king  wrote  to  his  son,  as  a  father,  con- 
cerns not  us;  what  he  wrote  to  him  as  a  king  of  Eng- 
land, concerns  not  him ;  God  and  the  parliament  having 
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now  otiierwise  disposed  of  Eng-land.  But  because  I 
see  it  done  with  some  artifice  and  labour,  to  possess  the 
people,  that  they  might  amend  their  present  condition, 
by  his,  or  by  his  son's  restorement,  I  shall  shew  point 
by  point,  tiiat  although  the  king-  had  been  reinstalled 
to  his  desire,  or  that  his  son  admitted  should  observe 
exactly  all  his  fallier's  precepts,  yet  that  tiiis  would  be 
so  far  from  conducing  to  our  happiness,  either  as  a  re- 
medy to  the  present  distempers,  or  a  prevention  of  the 
like  to  come,  that  it  would  inevitably  throw  us  back 
again^intojiHjnirjast  a^id  jfidfilleiL niiseries j  Mould 
force  us  to  fight  over  again  all  our  tedious  wars,  and 
put  us  to  another  fatal  struo'gling  for  liberty  and  life, 
more  dubious  tlian  the  former.  In  which,  as  our  suc- 
cess hath  been  no  other  than  our  cause  ;  so  it  will  be 
evident  to  all  posterity,  that  his  misfortunes  were  the 
mere  consequence  of  his  perverse  judgment. 

First,  he  argues  from  the  experience  of  those  troubles, 
which  both  he  and  his  son  have  had,  to  the  improvement 
of  their  piety  and  patience ;  and  by  the  way  bears 
witness  in  his  own  words,  that  tiie  corrupt  education 
of  his  youth,  which  was  but  glanced  at  only  in  some 
former  passages  of  this  answer,  was  a  thing  neither  of 
mean  consideration,  nor  untruly  charged  upon  him  or 
his  son  :-  himself  confessing  here,  that  "  court-delights 
are  prone  either  to  root  up  all  true  virtue  and  honour, 
or  to  be  contented  only  with  some  leaves  and  withering 
formalities  of  them,  without  any  real  fruits  tending  to 
the  public  good."  Which  presents  him  still  in  his  own 
words  another  Rehoboam,  softened  by  a  far  worse 
court  than  Solomon's,  and  so  corrupted  by  flatteries, 
which  he  affirms  to  be  unseparable,  to  the  overturning 
of  all  peace,  and  the  loss  of  his  own  honour  and  king- 
doms. That  he  came  therefore  thus  bred  up  and  nur- 
tured to  the  throne  far  worse  than  Rehoboam,  unless 
he  be  of  those  who  equalized  his  father  to  King  Solomon, 
we  have  here  his  own  confession.  And  how  voluptu- 
ously, how  idly  reigning  in  the  hands  of  other  men,  he 
either  tyrannized  or  triHed  away  those  seventeen  years 
of  peace,  without  care  or  thought,  as  if  to  be  a  king 
had  been  nothing-  else  in  his  apprehension,  but  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  have  his  will,  and  take  his  pleasure ; 
though  there  be  who  can  relate  his  domestic  life  to  the 
exactness  of  a  diary,  there  shall  be  here  no  mention 
made.  This  yet  we  might  have  then  foreseen,  that  he 
who  spent  his  leisure  so  remissly  and  so  corruptly  to 
liis  own  pleasing,  would  one  day  or  other  be  worse 
busied  and  employed  to  our  sorrow.  And  that  he  acted 
in  good  earnest  what  Rehoboam  did  but  threaten,  to 
make  his  little  finger  heavier  than  his  fatlier's  loins, 
and  to  whip  us  up  with  two-twisted  scorpions,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  tyrann}-,  all  his  kingdoms  have 
felt.  What  good  use  he  made  al'terwards  of  his  adver- 
sity, both  his  impenitence  and  obstinacy  to  the  end,  (for 
he  was  no  Manasseh,)  and  the  sequel  of  these  his  medi- 
tated resolutions,  abundantly  express:  retaining,  com- 
mending, teaching,  to  his  son  all  those  putrid  and 
pernicious  documents  both  of  state  and  of  religion,  in- 
stilled by  wicked  doctors,  and  received  by  him  as  in  a 
vessel  nothing  better  seasoned,  which  were  the  first 
occasion  both  of  his  own  and  all  our  miseries.     And  if 


he,  in  the  best  maturity  of  his  years  and  understandin"-, 
made  no  better  use  to  himself  or  others  of  his  so  loni»- 
and  manifold  afflictions,  either  looking-  up  to  God,  or 
looking  down  upon  the  reason  of  his  own  afl^airs  ; 
tliere  can  be  no  probability,  that  his  son,  bred  up,  not 
in  the  soft  eflTerninacics  of  a  court  only,  but  in  the  ru"-- 
ged  and  more  boisterous  licence  of  undisciplined  camps 
and  garrisons,  foryears  unable  to  reflect  with  judgment 
upon  his  own  condition,  and  thus  ill  instructed  by  his 
father,  should  give  his  mind  to  walk  by  any  other  rules 
than  these,  bequeathed  him  as  on  his  father's  death-bed, 
and  as  the  choicest  of  all  that  experience,  which  his 
most  serious  observation  and  retirement  in  good  or  evil 
days  had  taught  him.  David  indeed,  by  suffering 
without  just  cause,  learned  that  meekness  and  that  wis- 
dom by  adversity,  which  made  him  much  the  fitter  man 
to  reign.  But  they  who  suffer  as  oppressors,  tyrants, 
violators  of  law,  and  persecutors  of  reformation,  with- 
out appearance  of  repenting ;  if  they  once  get  hold 
again  of  that  dignity  and  pov^  er,  which  they  had  lost, 
are  but  whetted  and  enraged  by  what  they  sufl^ered, 
against  those  whom  they  look  upon  as  them  that  caused 
their  sufferings. 

How  he  hath  been  "  subject  to  the  sceptre  of  God's 
word  and  spirit,"  though  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
government ;  and  what  his  dispensation  of  civil  power 
hath  been,  with  what  justice,  and  what  honour  to  the 
public  peace  ;  it  is  but  looking  back  upon  the  whole 
catalogue  of  his  deeds,  and  that  will  be  sufficient  to 
remember  us.  "  The  cup  of  God's  physic,"  as  he  calls 
it,  what  alteration  it  wrought  in  him  to  a  firm  healtii- 
fulness  from  any  surfeit,  or  excess  whereof  the  people 
generally  thought  him  sick,  if  any  man  would  go  about 
to  prove,  we  have  his  own  testimony  following  here, 
that  it  wrought  none  at  all. 

First,  he  hatli  the  same  fixed  opinion  and  esteem  of 
his  old  Ephesian  goddess,  called  the  Church  of  England, 
as  he  had  ever;  and  charges  strictly  his  son  after  him 
to  persevere  in  tiiatjintipapal  schism,  (for  it  is  not  mucli 
better,)  as  that  which  will  be  necessary  both  for  his  soul's 
and  the  kingdom's  peace.  But  if  this  can  be  any  foun- 
dation of  the  kingdom's  peace,  which  was  the  first  cause 
of  our  distractions,  let  common  sense  be  judge.  It  is  a 
rule  and  principle  worthy  to  be  known  by  Christians, 
that  no  scripture,  no  nor  so  mucli  as  any  ancient  creed, 
binds  our  faith,  or  our  obedience  to  any  church  what- 
soeverjjdenominated  by  a  particular  name;  far  less,  if 


it  be  distinguished  by  a  several  government  from  that 
which  is  indeed  catholic.  No  man  was  ever  bid  be 
subject  to  the  churcJi  of  Corintii,  Rome,  or  Asia,  but  to 
the  church  without  addition,  as  it  held  faithful  to  the 
rules  of  Scripture,  and  the  government  established  in 
all  places  by  the  apostles;  which  at  first  was  uni- 
versally the  same  in  all  churches  and  congregations; 
not  differing  or  distinguished  by  the  diversity  of  coun- 
tries, territories,  or  civil  bounds.  That  church,  that 
fiwn  ,thsJUiUaJ£  of-axliitiuct.place  takes  authority  to  set 
up  a  distinct  faith  or  government,  is  a  schism  miuI  fac- 
tion, not  a  church.  It  were  an  injury  to  condemn  the 
papist  of  absurdity  and  contradiction,  for  adhering  to 
his  catholic  Romish  religion,  if  we,  for  the  pleasure  of 
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a  kins:  and  liis  politic  considerations,  shall  adhere  to  a 
catholic  Eiij>lish. 

But  suppose  the  church  of  England  were  as  it  ought 
to  be,  how  is  it  to  us  the  safer  by  being-  so  named  and 
established,  wlienas  tliat  very  name  and  establishment, 
by  this  contriving,  or  approbation,  served  for  nothing 
else  but  to  delude  us  and  amuse  us,  while  the  church  of 
England  insensibly  was  almost  changed  and  translated 
into  the  church  of  Rome.  Which  as  every  man  knows 
in  general  to  be  true,  so  the  particular  treaties  and 
transactions  tending  to  that  conclusion  arc  at  large 
discovered  in  a  book  entitled  the  "  English  Pope." 
But  when  the  people,  discerning  these  abuses,  began 
to  call  for  reformation,  in  order  to  wliich  the  parliament 
demanded  of  the  king  to  unestablish  that  prelatical 
government,  which  w  ithout  Scripture  had  usurped  over 
us;  straight  as  Pharaoh  accused  of  idleness  the  Israel- 
ites that  sought  leave  to  go  and  sacrifice  to  God,  be 
lays  faction  to  tlieir  charge.  And  that  we  may  not 
hope  to  have  ever  any  thing  reformed  in  the  church 
either  by  him  or  his  son,  he  forewarns  him,  "  that  the 
devil  of  rebellion  doth  most  commonly  turn  InmselT 
Jnto  an  angel  of  reformation  :"  and  says  eiiough  to 
make  him  hate  it,  as  the  worst  of  evils,  and  the  bane 
of  his  crown :  nay  he  counsels  him  to  "  let  nothing 
seem  little  or  despicable  to  him,  so  as  not  speedily  and 
effectually  to  suppress  errours  and  schisms."  Whereby 
we  may  perceive  plainly,  that  our  consciences  were 
destined  to  the  same  servitude  and  persecution,  if  not 
worse  than  before,  whether  under  him,  or  if  it  should 
so  happen,  under  his  son  ;  who  count  all  protestaut 
churches  eiToneous  and  schismatical,  which  are  not 
episcopal.  His  next  precept  is  concerning  our  civil 
liberties;  which  by  his  sole  voice  and  predominant 
will  must  be  circumscribed,  and  not  permitted  to  ex- 
tend a  hand's  breadth  further  than  his  interpretation  of 
the  laws  already  settled.  And  altliough  all  human 
laws  are  but  the  offspring  of  that  frailty,  that  fallibility 
and  imperfection,  which  was  in  their  authors,  whereby 
many  laws  in  the  change  of  ignorant  and  obscure  ages, 
may  be  found  both  scandalous,  and  full  of  grievance  to" 
their  posterity  that  made  them,  and  no  law  is  further 
good  than  mutable  upon  just  occasion  ;  yet  if  the  re- 
moving of  an  old  law,  or  the  making  of  a  new,  would 
save  the  kiiig-lom,  we  sl)all  not  have  it,  unless  his  arbi- 
trary voice  will  so  far  slacken  thestiff  curb  of  his  pre- 
rogative, as  to  grant  it  us ;  who^re^as  freeborn  to  make 
our  own  laws,  as  our  fathers  were,  w  ho  made  these  we 
have.  TVhere  are  then  the  English  liberties,  which  we 
boast  to  have  been  left  us  by  our  pFogeTnTofs  ?  To  that 
he  answers,  that  "  our  liberties  consist  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fruits  of  our  industry,  and  the  benefit  of 
those  laws,  to  which  we  ourselves  have  consented." 
Fii-st,  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  fruits,  which  our  in- 
dustry and  labours  have  made  our  own  upon  our  own, 
what  privilege  is  that  above  what  the  Turks,  Jews, 
and  Moors  enjoy  under  the  Turkish  monarchy  ?  For 
without  that  kind  of  justice,  which  is  also  in  Algiers, 
among  thieves  and  pirates  between  themselves,  no 
kind  of  government,  no  society,  just  or  unjust,  could 
stand  ;  no  combination  or  conspiracy  could  stick  toge- 


gether.  Which  be  also  acknowledges  in  these  words  : 
"  that  if  the  crown  upon  his  head  he  so  heavy  as  to 
oppress  the  whole  body,  the  weakness  of  inferiour 
members  cannot  return  any  thing  of  strength,  honour, 
or  safety  to  the  head  ;  but  that  a  necessarj'  debilitation 
must  follow."  So  that  this  liberty  of  this  subject  con- 
cerns himself  and  the  subsistence  of  his  own  regal 
power  in  the  first  jdace,  and  before  the  consideration  of 
any  right  belonging  to  the  subject.  We  expect  there- 
fore something  more,  that  must  distinguish  free  go- 
vernment from  slavish.  But  instead  of  that,  this 
king,  though  ever  talking  and  protesting  as  smooth  as 
now,  suffered  it  in  his  own  hearing  to  be  preached 
and  pleaded  without  control  or  ciieck,  by  them  whom 
he  most  favoured  and  upheld,  that  the  siibject  had 
no  property  of  his  own  goods,  but  that  all  was- the 
king's  right. 

Next,  for  the  "  benefit  of  those  laws,  to  w^hich  we 
ourselves  have  consented,"  we  never  had  it  under  him; 
for  not  to  speak  of  laws  ill  executed,  w  hen  the  parlia- 
ment, and  in  them  the  people,  have  consented  to  divers 
laws,  and,  according  to  our  ancient  rights,  demanded 
them,  he  took  upon  him  to  have  a  negative  will,  as  the 
transcendent  and  ultimate  law  above  all  our  laws;  and 
to  rule  us  forcibly  by  laws,  to  which  we  ourselves  did 
not  consent,  but  complained  of.  Thus  these  two  heads, 
wherein  the  utmost  of  his  allowance  here  will  give  our 
liberties  leave  to  consist,  the  one  of  them  shall  be  so  far 
only  made  good  to  us,  as  may  support  his  own  interest 
and  crown  from  ruin  or  debilitation  ;  and  so  far  Turkish 
vassals  enjoy  as  much  liberty  under  Mahomet  and  the 
Grand  Signior:  the  other  we  neither  yet  have  enjoyed 
under  him,  nor  were  ever  like  to  do  under  the  tyranny 
of  a  negative  voice,  which  he  claims  above  the  unani- 
mous consent  and  power  of  a  whole  natidu,  virtually  in 
the  parliament. 

In  which  negative  voice  to  have  been  cast  by  the 
doom  of  war,  and  put  to  death  by  those  who  vanq  uished 
him  in  their  own  defence,  he  reckons  to  himself  more 
than  a  negative  martyrdom.  But  martyrs  bear  witness 
to_the  truthjjaQt.io  Jhfiniselves.  If  I  bear  witness  of 
m^'self,  saith  Christ,  my  witness  is  not  true.  He  who 
writes  himself  martyr  by  his  own  inscription,  is  like  an 
ill  painter,  who,  by  writing  on  a  shapeless  picture 
which  he  hath  drawn,  is  fain  to  tell  passengers  what 
shape  it  is :  which  else  no  man  could  imagine :  no 
more  than  how  a  martyrdom  can  belong  to  him,  who 
therefore  dies  for  his  religion,  because  it  is  established. 
Certainly  if  Agrippa  had  turned  Christian,  as  he  was 
once  turning,  and  had  put  to  death  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees for  observing  the  law  of  Moses,  and  i-efusing 
Christianity^  thej'  had  died  a  truer  martyrdom.  For 
those  laws  were  established  by  God  and  Moses,  these 
by  no  warrantable  authors  of  religion,  whose  laws  in 
all  other  best  reformed  churches  are  rejected.  And  if 
to  die  for  an  establishment  of  religion  be  martyrdom, 
then  Romish  priests  executed  for  that,  which  had  so 
many  hundred  years  been  established  in  this  land,  are 
no  worse  martyrs  than  he.  Lastly,  if  to  die  for  the 
testimony  of  his  own  conscience,  be  enough  to  make 
him  a  martyr,  what  heretic  dying  for  direct  blasphemy, 
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as  some  have  done  constantly,  may  not  boast  a  martyr- 
dom ?  As  for  the  constitution  or  repeal  of  civil  laws, 
tliat  power  lying"  only  in  the  parliament,  which  he  by 
the  very  law  of  his  coronation  was  to  grant  them,  not 
to  debar  them,  not  to  preserve  a  lesser  law  vvitii  the 
contempt  and  violation  of  a  greater ;  it  will  conclude 
him  not  so  much  as  in  a  civil  and  metaphorical  sense 
to  have  died  a  martyr  of  our  laws,  but  a  plain  trans- 
gressor of  them.  And  should  the  parliament,  endued 
with  legislative  power,  make  our  laws,  and  be  after  to 
dispute  them  piece-meal  with  the  reason,  conscience, 
humour,  passion,  fancy,  folly,  obstinacy,  or  other  ends 
of  one  man,  yvhose  sole  word  and  wiji  shall  baffle  and 
unmake  what  all  the  wisdom  of  a  parliament  hath 
beeii  dcliberaiL'ly  iVaming  ;  what  a  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible thing  a  parliament  would  soon  be,  and  what 
a  base  unworthy  nation  we,  who  boast  our  freedom, 
and  send  tliem  with  the  manifest  peril  of  their  lives  to 
preserve  it,  they  who  a/e  not  marked  by  destiny  for 
slaves  may  apprehend  !  In  this  servile  condition  to 
have  kept  us  still  under  hatches,  he  both  resolves  here 
to  the  last,  and  so  instructs  his  son. 

As  to  those  offered  condescensions  of  a  "  charitable 
connivance,  or  toleration,"  if  we  consider  what  went 
before,  and  what  follows,  they  moulder  into  nothing. 
For,  what  with  not  suffering  ever  so  little  to  seem  a 
despicable  schism,  without  effectual  suppression,  as  be 
warned  him  before,  and  wiiat  with  no  opposition  of 
law,  government,  or  established  religion  to  be  permit- 
ted, which  is  his  following  proviso,  and  wholly  within 
his  own  construction  ;  what  a  miserable  and  suspected 
toleration,  under  spies  and  haunting  promooters,  we 
should  enjoy,  is  apparent.  Besides  that  it  is  so  far  be- 
neath thejiojioyr  of  a  parliament  and  free  nation,  to 
beg  and  supplicate  the  godship  of  one  frail  man,  for 
the  bare  and  simple  toleration  of  what  they  all  consent 
to  be  both  Just,  pious,  and  best  pleasing  to  God,  while 
that  wliich  is  erroneous,  unjust,  and  mischievous  in 
the  cliiirch  or  state,  shall  by  him  alone  against  them 
all  be  kept  up  and  established,  and  they  censured  the 
while  for  a  covetous,  ambitious,  and  sacrilegious  fac- 
tion. 

Another  bait  to  allure  the  people  is  the  charge  he 
lays  upon  his  son  to  be  tender  of  them.  Which  if  we 
should  believe  in  part,  because  tJiey  are  his  herd,  his 
cattle,  the  stock  upon  his  ground,  as  he  accounts  them, 
whom  to  waste  and  destroy  would  undo  himself,  yet 
the  inducement,  which  he  brings  to  move  him,  renders 
the  motion  itself  something  suspicious.  For  if  princes 
need  no  palliations,  as  he  tells  his  son,  wherefore  is  it 
that  he  himself  hath  so  often  used  them  ?  Princes,  of 
all  other  men,  have  not  more  change  of  raiment  in 
their  wardrobes,  than  variety  of  shifts  and  palliations 
in  their  solemn  actings  and  pretences  to  the  people. 

To  try  next  if  he  can  ensnare  the  j)rime  men  of  those 
who  have  opposed  him,  whom,  more  truly  than  his 
meaning  was,  he  calls  the  "  patrons  and  vindicators  of 
the  people,"  he  gives  out  indemnity,  and  offers  acts  of 
oblivion.  But  they  who  with  a  good  conscience  and 
upright  heart  did  their  civil  duties  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  in  their  several  places,  to  resist  tyranny  and  the 


violence  of  superstition  banded  both  against  them,  he 
may  be  sure  will  never  seek  to  be  forgiven  tiiat,  wiiich 
may  be  justly  attributed  to  their  immortal  ])raise  ;  nor 
will  assent  ever  to  the  guilty  blotting-  out  of  those  ac- 
tions before  men,  by  which  their  faith  assures  them 
they  chiefly  stand  approved,  and  arc  had  in  remem- 
brance before  the  throne  of  God. 

He  exhorts  his  son  "  not  to  study  revenge."  But 
how  far  he,  or  at  least  they  about  iiiin,  intend  to  follow 
that  exiiortation,  was  seen  lately  at  the  Hague,  and 
now  lateliest  at  Madrid  ;  where  to  execute  in  the  basest 
manner,  though  but  the  smallest  part  of  that  savage 
and  barbarous  revenge,  which  they  do  nothing  else  but 
study  and  contemplate,  they  cared  not  to  let  the  world 
know  them  for  professed  traitors  and  assassinators  of 
all  law  both  divine  and  human,  even  of  that  last  and 
most  extensive  law  kept  inviolable  to  public  persons 
among  all  fair  enemies  in  the  midst  of  uttermost  defiance 
and  hostility.  How  implacable  therefore  they  would  be, 
after  any  terms  of  closure  or  admittance  for  the  future, 
or  any  like  opportunity  given  them  hereafter,  it  will 
be  wisdom  and  our  safety  to  believe  rather,  and  prevent, 
than  to  make  trial.  And  it  will  concern  the  multitude, 
though  courted  here,  to  take  heed  how  they  seek  to 
hide  or  colour  their  own  fickleness  and  instability  with 
a  bad  repentance  of  their  well-doing,  and  their  fidelity 
to  the  better  cause  ;  to  which  at  first  so  cheerfully  and 
conscientiously  they  joined  themselves. 

He  returns  again  to  extol  the  church  of  England, 
and  again  requires  his  son  by  the  joint  authority  of  "  a 
father  and  a  king,, not  to  let  his  heart  receive  the  least 
check  or  disaffection  against  it."  And  not  without 
cause,  for  by  that  means,  "having  sole  influence  upon 
the  clergy,  and  they  upon  the  people,  after  long  search 
and  many  disputes,"  he  could  not  possibly  find  a  more 
compendious  and  politic  way  to  uphold  and  settle  ty.- 
ranny,  than  by  subduing  fiist  the  consciences  of  vulgar 
men,  with  the  insensible  poison  of  their  slavish  doc- 
trine :  for  then  the  body  and  besotted  mind  without 
much  reluctancy  was  likeliest  to  admit  the  yoke. 

He  commends  also  "  parliaments  held  with  freedom 
and  with  honour."  But  I  would  ask  how  that  can  be, 
while  he  only  must  be  the  sole  free  person  in  that  num- 
ber; and  would  have  the  power  witli  his  unaccountable 
denial,  to  dishonour  tlniii  li\'  rejecting  all  their  coun- 
sels, to  confine  their  lawgiving  power,  which  is  the 
foundatioii  of  our  freedom,  and  to  change  at  his  plea- 
sure the  very  name  of  a  parliament  into  the  name  of  a 
faction. 

The  conclusion  therefore  must  needs  be  quite  con- 
trary to  what  he  concludes  ;  that  nothing  can  be  more 
unhappy,  more  dishonourable,  more  unsafe  for  all,  than 
when  a  wise,  grave,  and  honourable  parliament  sliall 
have  laboured,  debated,  argued,  consulted,  and,  as  he 
himself  speaks,  "contributed"  for  the  public  good  all 
their  counsels  in  common,  to  be  then  frustrated,  disap- 
pointed, denied  and  repulsed  by  the  single  whiff  of  a 
negative,  fiom  the  mouth  of  one  wilful  man  ;  nay,  to 
be  blasted,  to  be  struck  as  mute  and  motionless  as  a 
parliament  of  tapestry  in  the  hangings ;  or  else  after 
all  their  pains  and  Jrav'cl  to  be  dissolved,  and  cast  away 
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like  SQ  many  noiijjiits  in  ariUiiiK-lic.  unless  it  be  to 
turn  the  O  of  their  insignidrim  .  min  i  l;iiiicntation 
with  the  people,  who  li:i(l  so  vajiilj  seiitjljein.  For 
thisls  not  to  "enact  all  things  hy  public  consent,"  as 
lie  would  have  us  be  jiersuaded,  tiiis  is  to  enact  nothing 
but  by  the  private  consent  and  leave  of  one  not  nega- 
tive tyrant;  this  is  miscKief without  remedy,  a  stifling 
and  obstructing  evil  that  hath  no  vent,  no  outlet,  no 
))assage  through  :  grant  him  this,  and  thej)arlianient 
hath  no  more  iin dom  than  if  it  safe  in  his  noose,  which 
when  he  pleases  to  draw  together  with  one  twitch  of 
his  negative,  shall  tiirottle  a  whole  nation,  to  the  wish 
of  Caligula,  in  one  neck.  This  with  the  power  of  the 
militia  in  his  own  hands  over  our  bodies  and  estates, 
and  TFe  pTelatcsto  enthral  our  consciences  either  by 
fraud  or  force,  is  tlie  sum  of  that  happiness  and  liberty 
we  were  to  look  for,  whether  in  his  o\yn  restitution,  or 
in  these  precepts  given  to  bis  son.  Which  unavoidably 
''would  have  set  us  in  the  same  ^^te  of  misery,  wherein 
•we  were  before ;  and  have  either  compelled  us  to  sub- 
mit like  bondslaves,  or  put  us  back  to  a  second  wan- 
dering over  that  horrid  wilderness  of  distraction  and 
civil  slaughter,  which,  not  without  the  strong  and 
miraculous  hand  of  God  assisting  us,  we  have  mea- 
sured out,  and  survived.  And  who  knows,  if  we  make 
so  slight  of  this  incomparable  deliverance,  which  God 
bath  bestowed  upon  us,  but  that  we  shall,  like  those 
foolish  Israelites,  who  deposed  God  and  Samuel  to  set 
up  a  king,  "cry  out"  one  day,  "because  of  our  king," 
w  hich  we  have  been  mad  upon  ;  and  tlien  God,  as  he 
foretold  them,  will  no  more  deliver  us. 

There  remains  now  but  little  more  of  his  discourse, 
whereof  to  take  a  short  view  will  not  be  amiss.  His 
words  make  semblance  as  if  he  were  magnanimously 
exercising  himself,  and  so  teaching  his  son,  "  to  want 
as  well  as  to  wear  a  crown  ;"  and  would  seem  to  account 
it  "not  worth  taking  up  or  enjoying,  upon  sordid, 
dishonourable,  and  irreligious  terms ;"  and  yet  to  bis 
very  last  did  nothing  more  industriously,  than  strive  to 
take  up  and  enjoy  again  his  sequestered  crown,  upon 
the  most  sordid,  disloyal,  dishonourable,  and  irreligious 
terms,  not  of  making  peace  only,  but  of  joining  and  in- 
corporating with  the  murderous  Irish.formerly  by  him- 
self declared  against, for  "wicked  and  detestable  rebels, 
odious  to  God  and  all  good  men."  And  who  but  those 
rebels  now  are  the  cbief  strength  and  confidence  of  his 
son  ?  While  the  presbyter  Scot  that  woos  and  solicits 
him,  is  neglected  and  put  off,  as  if  no  terms  were  to 
him  sordid,  irreligious,  and  dishonourable,  but  the  Scot- 
tish and  presbyterian,  never  to  be  complied  with,  till 
the  fear  of  instant  perishing  starve  him  out  at  length  to 
some  unsound  and  hypocritical  agreement. 

He  bids  his  son  "  keep  to  the  true  principles  of  piety, 
virtue,  and  honour,  and  he  shall  never  want  a  king- 
dom." And  I  say,  people  of  England !  keep  ye  to 
those  principles,  and  ye  shall  never  want  a  king.  Nay, 
after  such  a  fair  deliverance  as  this,  with  so  much  for- 
titude and  valour  shewn  against  a  tyrant,  that  people 
that  siiould  seek  a  king,  claiming  what  this  man  claims, 
would  shew  themselves  to  be  by  nature  slaves,  and  ar- 
rant beasts ;  not  fit  for  that  liberty,  which  they  cried 


out  and  bellowed  for,  but  .fitter  to  be  Jcd—back-ajfain 
into  tbcirgld  .aecvitnile,  like  a  sort  of  clamouring  wid 
fighting  brutes,  broke  loose  from  their  copy-holds,  that 
know  not  how  to  use  or  possess  tiie  liberty  which  thjU^ 
fought  for;  but  with  the  fair  words  and  promises .o£an 
old  exasperated  foe,  are  ready  to  be  stroked  and  tamed 
again,  into  the  wonted  and  well-pleasing  state  of  their 
true  Norman  villanage,  to  them  best  agreeable. 

The  last  sentence,  whereon  he  seems  to  venture 
the  whole  weight  of  all  his  former  reasons  and  argu- 
mentations, "  That  religion  to  their  God,  and  loyalty 
to  their  king,  cannot  be  parted,  without  the  sin  and  in- 
felicity of  a  people,"  is  contrary  to  the  plain  teaching 
of  Christ,  that  "  No  man  (;an  ^frvp  two  masters  ;  but,  if 
he  hold  to  the  oucibe. jausl.iieject  and  forsake  the 
other."  If  God,  then,  and  earthly  kings  be  for  the 
most  part  not  several  only,  but  opposite  masters,  it  will 
as  oft  happen,  that  they  who  will  serve  their  king  must 
forsake  their  God ;  and  they  mJio  will  serve  God  must 
forsake  their  king;  which  then  will  neither  be  their  sin, 
nor  their  infelicity;  but  their  wisdom,  their  piety,  and 
their  true  happiness  ;  as  to  be  deluded  by  these  unsound 
and  subtle  ostentations  here,  would  be  their  misery; 
and  in  all  likelihood  much  greater  than  what  they 
hitherto  have  undergone :  if  now  again  into.xicated 
and  moped  with  these  royal,  and  therefore  so  delicious 
because  royal,  rudiments  of  bondage,  the  cup  of 
deception,  spiced  and  tempered  to  their  bane,  they 
should  deliver  up  themselves  to  these  glozing  words 
and  illusions  of  him,  whose  rage  and  utmost  violence 
they  have  sustained,  and  overcome  so  nobly. 


XXVIII.  Entitled  Meditations  upon  Death. 

It  mioht  be  well  thought  by  him,  who  reads  no  fur- 
ther than  the  title  of  this  last  es.say,  that  it  required  no 
answer.  For  all  other  human  things  are  disputed,  and 
will  be  variously  thought  of  to  tlie  world's  end.  But 
this  business  of  death  is  a  plain  case,  and  admits  no 
controversy:  in  that  centre  all  opinions  meet.  Never- 
theless, since  out  of  those  i'ew  mortifying  hours,  that 
should  have  been  intirest  to  themselves,  and  most  at 
peace  from  all  passion  and  disquiet,  he  can  afford  spare 
time  to  inveigh  bitterly  against  that  justice  which  was 
done  upon  him  ;  it  will  be  needful  to  say  sometljing  in 
defence  of  those  proceedings,  though  briefly,  in  regard 
so  much  on  this  subject  hath  been  written  lately. 

It  happened  once,  as  we  find  in  Esdras  and  .Jose- 
phus,  authors  not  less  believed  than  any  under  sacred, 
to  be  a  great  and  solemn  debate  in  the  court  of  Darius, 
what  thing"  was  to  be  counted  strongest  of  all  other. 
He  that  could  resolve  this,  in  reward  of  his  excellent 
wisdom,  should  be  clad  in  purple,  drink  in  gold,  sleep 
on  a  bed  of  gold,  and  sit  next  Darius.  None  but  they 
doubtless  who  were  reputed  wise,  had  the  question 
propounded  to  them  :  who  after  some  respite  given 
them  by  the  king  to  consider,  in  full  assembly  of  all 
his  lords  and  gravest  counsellors,  returned  severally 
what   they  thought.     The  first  held,  that  wine  was 
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strong-est,  another  that  the  king-  was  strong-est.  But 
Zorobabel  prince  of  the  captive  Jews,  and  heir  to  the 
crown  of  Juclah,  being-  one  of  them,  proved  wojfle?iJP 
be  s tron ger^ thaix.tl ji.e, k ing,  for  that  he.  himself  liad  seen 
a  concubine  take  liis  crown  from  otfhis  head  to  set  it 
upon  her  own  :  and  others  besides  him  have  likewise 
seen  the  like  feat  done,  and  not  in  jest.  Yet  he  proved 
on,  and  it  was  so  yielded  by  the  king  himself,  and  all 
his  saj;es,  that  neither  wine,  nor  women,  nor  the  king, 
but  truth  of  all  other  things  was  the  strongest.  For 
nie,'tliougli  neither  asked,  nor  in  a  nation  that  gives 
such  rewards  to  wisdom,  I  shall  pronounce  my  sen- 
tence somewhat  different  from  Zorobabel ;  and  shall 
defend  that  cither  truth  and_ jiisiice. ai:e  all  one^ifor 
truth  is  bu-tjustice  in  pur  knowledge,  and  justice  is  but 
truth  in  our  practice  ;  and  lie  indeed  so  explains  him- 
self, in  saying  that  with  truth  is  no  accepting  of  per- 
sons, which  is  the  property  of  justice,)  or  else  if  there 
be  any  odds,  that  justice,  though  not  stronger  than 
truth,  yet  by  her  office  is  to  put  forth  and  exhibit  more 
strength  in  tlie  affairs  of  mankind.  Forjruth  is  pro- 
perly no  more  than  contempjation ;  and  her  utmost  ef- 
ficiency is  but  teaching:  but  justice  in  her  very  es- 
sence is  all  stren^-th  and  activity ;  and  hath  a  sword 
put  into  her  hand,  to  use  ag;ainst  all  violence  and  op- 
pression  on  the  earth.  She  it  is  most  truly,  who  ac- 
cepts no  person,  and  exempts  none  from  the  severity  of 
her  stroke.  She  never  suffers  injury  to  prevail,  but 
when  falsehood  first  prevails  over  truth ;  and  that  also 
is  a  kind  of  justice  done  on  them  who  are  so  deluded. 
Though  wicked  kings  and  tyrants  counterfeit  her 
sword,  as  some  did  that  buckler,  fabled  to  fall  from 
heaven  into  the  capitol,  yet  she  communicates  her 
power^to  none  but  siuh  ;is  like  herseirare  just,  or  at 
]east_win_do  justice  For  it  were  extreme  partiality 
and  injustice,  the  flat  denial  and  overthrow  of  herself, 
to  put  her  own  authentic  sword  into  the  hand  of  an  un- 
justand  wicked  man,  or  so  far  to  accept  and  exalt  one 
mortal  person  above  his  eq^uals,  that  he  alone  shall 
have  tlic  ])iinishiiig  of  all  other  men  transgressing, 
and  not  receive  like  punishment  from  men,  when  he 
himself  shall  be  found  the  hisfhest  transg-ressor. 

We  may  conclude  therefore,  that  justice,  above  all 
other  things,  is  and  ought  to  be  the  strongest :  she  is 
the  strength,  the  kingdom,  the  power71ui^  majesty  of 
all  ages.  Truth  herself  would  subscribe  to  this,  though 
Darius  and  all  the  monarchs  of  the  world  should  deny. 
And  if  by  sentence  thus  written,  it  were  my  happiness 
to  set  free  the  minds  of  Englishmen  from  longing  to 
return  poorly  under  that  captivity  of  kings,  from  which 
the  st.rp.no-th  and  supreme  sword  of  justice  hath  de- 
livered  them,  I  slinll  have  done  a  work  not  much  infe- 
riour  to  that  of  Zorobabel :  who  by  well  praising  and 
extolling  the  force  of  truth,  iu  that  contemplative 
strength  conquered  Darius ;  and  freed  his  country  and 
the  peo^ple  of  God,  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon. 
WTiich  I  shall  yet  not  despair  to  do,  if  they  in  this 
land,  whose  minds  are  yet  captive,  be  but  as  ingenu- 
ous to  acknowledge  the  strength  and  supremacy  of 
justice,  as  that  heathen  king  was  to  confess  the  strength 
oTTruth  :  or  let  them  but,  as  he  did,  grant  that,  and 


they  will  soon  perceive,  that  truth  resigns  all  her  out- 
ward strength  to  justice  :  justice  therefore  must  needs 
be  strongest,  both  in  lier  own,  and  in  the  strength  of 
truth.  But  if  a  king  may  do  among  men  whatsoever 
is  his  will  and  pleasure,  and  notwithstanding  be  unac- 
countable to  men,  then  contrary  to  his  magnified  wis- 
dom of  Zorobabel,  neither  truth  nor  justice,  but  the 
kino-,  is  stronsest  of  all  other  thin<j-s,  which  that  Persian 
monarch  himself,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  pride  and  glory, 
durst  not  assume. 

Let  us  see  therefore  what  this  king  hath  to  affirm, 
why  the  sentence  of  justice,  and  the  weight  of  that 
sword,  which  she  delivers  into  the  hands  of  men,  should 
be  more  partial  to  him  offending,  than  to  all  others  of 
human  race.  First,  he  pleads,  that  "  no  law  of  God  or 
man  gives  to  subjects  any  power  of  judicature  without 
or  against  him."  Which  assertion  shall  be  proved  in 
every  part  to  be  most  untrue.  The  first  express  law  of 
God  given  to  mankind  was  that  to  Noah,  as  a  law,  in 
genera],  to  all  the  sons  of  men.  And  by  that  most  an- 
cient and  universal  law,  "Whosoever  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  ;"  we  find  here 
no  exception.  If  a  king-  therefore  do  this,  to  a  king, 
and  that  by  men  also,  the  same  shall  be  done.  This 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  which  came  next,  several  times 
is  repeated,  and  in  one  place  remarkably.  Numb... 
XXXV.  "  Ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction  for  the  life  of 
a  murderer,  but  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death  :  the 
land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is  s,hed 
therein,  but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it."  This 
is  so  spoken  as  that  which  concerned  all  Israel,  not 
one  man  alone,  to  see  performed  ;  and  if  no  satis- 
faction were  to  be  taken,  then  certainly  no  exception. 
Nay  tlie  king,  when  they  should  set  up  any,  was  to 
observe  the  whole  law,  and  not  only  to  see  it  done, 
but  to  "  do  it  ;  that  his  heart  might  not  be  lifted  up 
above  his  brethren  ;"  to  dream  of  vaig  and  useless  pre- 
rogatives or  exemptions,  whereby  the  law  itself  must 
needs  be  founded  in  unrighteousness. 

And  were  that  true,  which  is  most  false,  that  all  kings 
are  the  Lord's  anointed,  it  were  yet  absurd  to  think 
that  the  anointment  of  God  should  be,  as  it  were,  a 
charm  against  law,  and  give  t'.iem  privilege,  who  punish 
others,  to  sin  tlieinselves  unpunisliably.  The  high 
priest  was  the  Lord's  anointed  as  well  as  any  king,  and 
with  the  same  consecrated  oil :  yet  Solomon  had  put 
to  death  Abiathar,  had  it  not  been  for  other  respects 
than  that  anointment.  If  God  himself  say  to  kings, 
"  touch  not  mine  anointed,"  meaning  his  chosen  people, 
as  is  evident  in  that  psalm,  yet  no  man  will  argue 
thence,  that  he  protects  them  from  civil  laws  if  they 
offend;  then  certainly,  though  David  as  a  private  man, 
and  in  his  own  cause,  feared  to  lift  his  hand  against 
the  Lord's  anointed,  much  less  can  this  forbid  the  law, 
or  disarm  justice  from  having  legal  power  against  any 
king.  No  other  supreme  magistrate,  in  what  kind  of 
government  soever,  lays  claim  to  any  such  enormous 
privilege;  wherefore  then  should  any  king,  who  is  but 
one  kind  of  magistrate,  and  set  over  the  people  for  no 
other  end  than  they  ? 

Next  in  order  of  time  to  the  laws  of  Moses  are  those 
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of  Clirist,  \vl)0  declares  professedly  his  judicature  to  be 
spiritual,  abstract  from  civil  niana<^eMiciits,  aud  there- 
fore leaves  all  nations  to  their  own  particular  laws,  and 
way  of  sjoveninient.  Vet  because  tlic  church  hath  a 
kind  of  jurisdiction  within  her  own  bounds,  and  that 
also,  thoug-h  in  process  of  time  much  corrupted  and 
plainly  turned  into  a  corporal  judicature,  yet  much 
approved  hj-  this  kinjr;  it  will  be  firm  enous^b  and  valid 
against  him,  if  subjects,  by  the  laws  of  church  also,  be 
"  invested  with  a  power  of  judicature"  both  without 
and  against  tlieir  king,  though  pretending,  and  by 
them  acknowledged,  "  next  and  immediately  under 
Christ  supreme  head  and  governor."  Theodosius,  one 
of  the  best  christian  emperors,  having  made  a  slaughter 
of  the  Thessalonians  for  sedition,  but  too  cruelly,  w^as 
excommunicated  to  his  face  by  St.  Ambrose,  who  was 
his  subject;  and  excommunion  is  the  utmost  of  eccle- 
siastical judicature,  a  spiritual  putting  to  death.  But 
this,  ye  will  say,  was  only  an  example.  Read  then 
the  story ;  and  it  will  appear,  both  that  Ambrose 
avouched  it  for  the  law  of  God,  and  Theodosius  con- 
fessed it  of  his  own  accord  to  be  so ;  "  and  that  the  law 
of  God  was  not  to  be  made  void  in  him,  for  any  rever- 
ence to  his  imperial  power."  From  hence,  not  to  be 
tedious,  I  shall  pass  into  our  own  land  of  Britain  ;  and 
shew  that  subjects  here  have  exercised  the  utmost  of 
spiritual  judicature,  and  more  than  spiritual,  against 
their  kings,  his  predecessors.  Vortiger,  for  committing 
incest  with  his  daughter,  was  by  St.  German,  at  that 
time  his  subject,  cursed  and  condemned  in  a  British 
counsel  about  the  year  448 ;  and  thereupon  soon  after 
was  deposed.  Mauricus,  a  king  in  Wales,  for  breach 
of  oath  and  the  murder  of  Cynetus,  was  excommuni- 
cated and  cursed,  with  all  his  offspring,  by  Oudoceus 
bishop  of  LlandafT  in  full  synod,  about  the  year  560; 
and  not  restored,  till  he  had  repented.  Morcant,  an- 
other king-  in  Wales,  having  slain  Frioc  his  uncle,  was 
fain  to  come  in  person,  and  receive  judgment  from  the 
same  bishop  and  his  clergy ;  who  upon  his  penitence 
acquitted  him,  for  no  other  cause  than  lest  the  kingdom 
should  be  destitute  of  a  successor  in  the  royal  line. 
These  examples  are  of  the  primitive,  British,  and  epis- 
copal church ;  long  ere  they  had  any  commerce  or 
communion  with  the  church  of  Rome.  What  power 
afterwards  of  deposing  kings,  and  so  consequently  of 
putting  them  to  death,  was  assumed  and  practised  by 
the  canon  law,  I  omit,  as  a  thing  generally  known. 
Certainly,  if  whole  councils  of  the  Romish  church  have 
in  the  midst  of  their  dimness  discerned  so  much  of  truth, 
as  to  decree  at  Constance,  and  at  Basil,  and  many  of 
them  to  avouch  at  Trent  also,  that  a  council  is  above 
thej)ope,  and  may  judge  him,  though  by  them  not  de- 
nied to  be  the  vicar  of  Christ  ;_we  in  our  clearer  light 
may  be  ashamed  not  to  discern  further,  that  a  parlia- 
ment is  by  all  equity  and  right  above  a  king,  and  may 

I  judge  him,  whose  reasons  and  pretensions  to  hold  of 
God  only,  as  his  immediate  vicegerent,  we  know  how 

I  far  fetched  they  are,  and  insufficient. 

As  for  the  laws  of  man,  it  would  ask  a  volume  to 
repeat  all  that  might  be  cited  in  this  point  against  him 
from  all   antiquity.     In   Greece,  Orestes,  the  son  of 


Agamemnon,  and  by  succession  kingof  Argos,  was  in 
that  country  judged  and  condemned  to  death  for  kill- 
ing his  mother :  whence  escaping,  he  was  judged  again, 
though  a  stranger,  before  the  great  council  of  Areopa- 
gus in  Athens.  And  this  memorable  act  of  judicature 
was  the  first,  that  brought  the  justice  of  that  grave 
senate  into  fame  and  high  estimation  over  all  Greece 
for  many  ages  after.  And  in  the  same  city,  tyrants 
were  to  undergo  legal  sentence  by  the  laws  of  Solon. 
The  kings  of  Sparta,  though  descended  lineally  from 
Hercules,  esteemed  a  god  among  them,  were  often 
judged,  and  sometimes  put  to  death,  by  the  most  just 
and  renowned  laws  of  Lycurgus  ;  who,  though  a  king, 
thought  it  most  unequal  to  bind  his  subjects  by  any 
law,  to  which  he  bound  not  liimself.  In  Rome,  the 
laws  made  by  Valerius  Publicola,  soon  after  the  expel- 
ling of  Tarquin  and  his  race,  expelled  without  a  writ- 
ten law,  the  law  being  afterward  written ;  and  what 
the  senate  decreed  against  Nero,  that  he  should  be 
judged  and  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  their 
ancestors,  and  what  in  like  manner  was  decreed  against 
other  emperors,  is  vulgarly  known  ;  as  it  was  known 
to  those  heathen,  and  found  just  by  nature  ere  any  law 
mentioned  it.  And  that  the  christian  civil  law  war- 
rants like  power  of  judicature  to  subjects  against 
tjn-ants,  is  written  clearly  by  the  best  and  famousest 
civilians.  For  if  it  was  decreed  by  Theodosius,  and 
stands  yet  firm  in  the  code  of  Justinian,  that  the  law 
is  above  the  emperor,  then  cei'tainly  the  emperor  being 
under  law,  the  law  may  judge  him  ;  and  if  judge  him, 
may  punish  him,  proving  tyrannous;  bow  else  is  the 
law  above  him,  or  to  what  purpose?  These  are  neces- 
sary deductions;  and  thereafter  hath  been  done  in  all 
ages  and  kingdoms,  oftener  than  to  be  here  recited. 

But  what  need  we  any  further  search  after  the  law 
of  other  lands,  for  that  which  is  so  fully  and  so  plainly 
set  down  lawful  in  our  own  ?  Where  ancient  books  tell 
us,  Bracton,  Fleta,  and  others,  that  the  king  is  under 
law,  and  inferiour  to  his  court  of  parliament ;  that  al- 
though bis  place  "  to  do  justice"  be  highest,  yet  that 
he  stands  as  liable  "  to  receive  justice"  as  the  meanest 
of  his  kingdom.  Nay,  Alfred  the  most  worthy  king, 
and  by  some  accounted  first  absolute  monarch  of  the 
Saxons  here,  so  ordained  :  as  is  cited  out  of  an  ancient 
law-book  called  "  the  Mirror;"  in  "  rights  of  the  king- 
dom," p.  31,  where  it  is  complained  on,  "  as  the  sove- 
reign abuse  of  all,"  that  "  the  king  should  be  deemed 
above  the  law,  whereas  he  ought  to  be  the  subject  to 
it  by  bis  oath."  Of  which  oath  anciently  it  was  the 
last  clause,  that  the  king  "  should  be  as  liable,  and 
obedient  to  suffer  right,  as  others  of  his  people."  And 
indeed  it  were  but  fond  and  senseless,  that  the  king 
should  be  accountable  to  every  petty  suit  in  lesser 
courts,  as  we  all  know  he  was,  and  not  be  subject 
to  the  judicature  of  parliament  in  the  main  matters  of 
our  common  safety  or  destruction ;  that  he  should  be 
answerable  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law  for  any  wrong 
done  to  a  private  person,  and  not  answerable  in  court 
of  parliament  for  destro3'ing  tlie  whole  king-dom.  By 
all  this,  and  much  more  that  might  be  added,  as  in  an 
argument  ovci-copious  rather  than  barren,  we  see  it 
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manifest  that  all  laws,  both  of  God  and  man,  are  made 
without  exemption  of  any  person  whomsoever;  and 
that  if  king-s  presume  to  overtop  the  law  by  which 
they  reign  for  the  public  trood,  they  are  by  law  to  be 
reduced  into  order  ;  and  that  can  no  way  be  more 
justly,  tKan  by  those  who  exalt  them  to  tliat  hig-h  place. 
For  who  should  better  understand  their  own  laws,  and 
when  they  are  transjj^rest,  than  they  who  are  goveraed 
by  them,  and  whose  consent  first  made  them  ?  And 
who  can  have  more  right  to  take  knowledge  of  things 
done  within  a  free  nation,  than  they  within  them- 
selves ? 

Those  objected  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy 
we  swore,  not  to  his  person,  but  as  it  was  invested 
\vitli_his^uthflriLy  jjinitljiis  authority  was  by  the  people 
first  given  him  conditionally,  in  law,  and  under  law, 
ahcTunder  oath  also  for  the  kingdom's  good,  and  not 
oflierwise ;  tlie  oaths  then  were  interchanged,  and  mu- 
tual; stood  and  fell  together;  he  swore  fidelity  to  his 
trust;  (not  as  a  deluding  ceremony,  but  as  a  real  con- 
dition of  their  admitting  him  for  king;  and  the  con- 
queror himself  swore  it  oftener  than  at  his  crowning;) 
they  swore  homage  and  fealty  to  his  person  in  that 
trust.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  kingdom  should 
be  further  bound  by  oaths  to  him,  than  he  by  his  coro- 
nation oath  to  us,  which  he  hath  every  way  broken : 
and  having  broken,  the  ancient  crown  oath  of  Alfred 
above  mentioned  conceals  not  his  penalty. 

As  for  the  covenaiit,  if  that  be  meant,  certainly  no 
discreet  person  can  imagine  it  should  bind  us  to  him  in 
any  stricter  sense  than  those  oaths  formerly.  The  acts 
of  hostility,  which  we  received  from  him,  were  no  such 
dear  obligements,  that  we  should  owe  him  more  fealty 
and  defence  for  being  our  enemy,  than  we  could 
before  when  we  took  him  only  for  a  king.  They 
were  accused  by  him  and  his  party,  to  pretend  liberty 
and  reformation,  but  to  have  no  other  end  than  to 
make  themselves  great,  and  to  destroy  the  king's  per- 
son and  authority.  For  which  reason  they  added  that 
third  article,  testifying  to  the  world,  tliat  as  they  were 
resolved  to  endeavour  first  a  reformation  in  tlie  cliiircli, 
to  extirpate  prelacy,  to  preserve  the  rights  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  so  they  intend- 
ed, so  far  as  it  might  consist  with  the  preservation  and 
defence  of  these,  to  preserve  the  king's  person  and  au- 
thority; but  not  otherwise.  As  far  as  this  comes  to, 
they  covenant  and  swear  in  the  sixth  article,  to  pre- 
serve and  defend  the  persons  and  authority  of  one  an- 
other, and  all  those  that  enter  into  that  league ;  so  that 
this  covenant  gives  no  unlimitable  exemption  to  the 
king's  pei-son,  but  gives  to  all  as  much  defence  and 
preservation  as  to  him,  and  to  him  as  much  as  to  their 
own  persons,  and  no  more;  that  is  to  say,  in  order  and 
subordination  to  those  main  ends,  for  which  we  live 
and  are  a  nation  of  men  joined  in  society  either  chris- 
tian, or  at  least  human.  But  if  the  covenant  were 
made  absolute,  to  preserve  and  defend  any  one  whom- 
soever, without  respect  had,  cither  to  the  true  religion, 
or  those  other  superiour  things  to  be  defended  and  pre- 
served however,  it  cannot  then  be  doubted,  but  that  the 
covenant  was  ratiier  a  most  foolish,  hasty,  and  unlaw- 


ful vow,  than  a  deliberate  and  well-weighed  covenant; 
swearing  us  into  labyrinths  and  repugnances,  no  wav 
to  be  solved  or  reconciled,  and  therefore  no  way  to  be 
kept;  as  first  offending  against  tiie  law  of  God,  to  vow 
the  absolute  preservation,  defence,  and  maintaining  of 
one  man,  thoug'h  in  his  sins  and  oflfences  never  so  great 
and  heinous  against  God  or  his  neighbour;  and  to  ex- 
cept a  person  from  justice,  whereas  his  law  excepts 
none.  Secondly,  it  offends  against  the  law  of  this  na- 
tion, wherein,  as  hath  been  proved,  kings  in  receiving 
justice,  and  undergoing  due  trial,  are  not  differenced 
from  the  meanest  subject.  Lastly,  it  contradicts  and 
offends  against  tlie  covenant  itself,  which  vows  in  the 
fourth  article  to  bring  to  open  trial  and  condign  punish- 
ment all  those  that  shall  be  found  guilty  of  such  crimes 
and  delinquencies,  whereof  the  king,  by  his  own  letters 
and  other  undeniable  testimonies  not  brought  to  light 
till  afterward,  was  found  and  convicted  to  be  chief 
actor  in  what  they  thouglit  him,  at  the  time  of  taking 
that  covenant,  to  be  overruled  only  by  evil  counsellors; 
and  those,  or  whomsoever  they  should  discover  to  be 
principal,  they  vowed  to  try,  either  by  their  own  "  su- 
preme judicatories,"  (for  so  even  then  they  called  them,) 
"  or  by  others  having  power  from  them  to  that  effect." 
So  that  to  have  brought  the  king  to  condign  punish- 
ment hath  not  broke  the  covenant,  but  it  would  have 
broke  the  covenant  tojiave  saved  him  from  those  judi- 
catories, which  both  nations  declared  in  that  covenant  to 
be  supreme  against  any  person  whatsoever.  And  besides 
all  this,  to  swear  in  covenant  the  bringing  of  his  evil 
counsellors  and  accomplices  to  condign  punishment,  and 
not  only  to  leave  unpunished  and  untouched  the  grand 
offender,  but  to  receive  him  back  again  from  the  accom- 
plishment of  so  many  violences  and  mischiefs,  dipped 
from  head  to  foot,  and  stained  over  with  the  blood  of 
thousands  that  were  his  faithful  subjects,  forced  to  their 
own  defence  against  a  civil  war  by  him  first  raised 
upon  them;  and  to  receive  him  thus,  in  this  gory  pickle, 
to  all  his  dignities  and  honours,  covering  the  igno- 
minious and  horrid  purple  robe  of  innocent  blood,  that 
sat  so  close  about  him,  with  the  glorious  purple  of 
royalty  and  supreme  rule,  the  reward  of  highest  excel- 
lence and  virtue  here  on  earth  ;  were  not  only  to  swear 
and  covenant  the  performance  of  an  unjust  vow,  the 
strangest  and  most  impious  to  the  face  of  God,  but 
were  the  most  unwise  and  unprudential  act  as  to  civil 
government.  For  so  long  as  a  king  shall  find  by  ex- 
perience, that,  do  the  worst  he  can,  his  subjects,  over- 
awed by  the  religion  of  their  own  covenant,  will  only 
prosecute  his  evil  instruments,  not  dare  to  touch  his 
person ;  and  that  whatever  hath  been  on  his  part  of- 
fended or  transgressed,  he  shall  come  off  at  last  with 
the  same  reverence  to  his  person,  and  the  same  honour 
as  for  well  doing-,  he  will  not  fail  to  find  them  work ; 
seeking  far  and  near,  and  inviting  to  his  court  all  the 
concourse  of  evil  counsellors,  or  agents,  that  may  be 
found  :  who,  tempted  with  preferments  and  his  promise 
to  uphold  them,  will  hazard  easily  their  own  heads, 
and  the  chance  of  ten  to  one  but  they  shall  prevail  at 
last,  over  men  so  quelled  and  fitted  to  be  slaves  by  the 
false  conceit  of  a  religious  covenant.    And  they  in  that 
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superstition  neither  wholly  yielding-,  nor  to  the  utmost 
resisting-,  at  the  upshot  of  all  their  foolish  war  and  ex- 
pense, will  find  to  have  done  no  more  but  fetched  a 
compass  only  of  their  miseries,  ending  at  the  same 
point  of  slavery,  and  in  the  same  distractions  wherein 
they  first  begun.      But  when   kings    themselves    are 
made  as  liable  to  punTslTment  as  their  evil  counsellors, 
it  will  be  both  as  dangerous  from  the  king  himself  as 
liom  his  parliament,  to  those  that  evil  counsel  him : 
and  they,  who  else  would  be  liis  readiest  agents  in  evil, 
will  then  not  lear  to  dissuade  or  to  disobey  him,  not 
only  in  respect  of  themselves  and  their  own  lives,  which 
for  iiis  sake  they  would  not  seem  to  value,  but  in  respect 
of  that  danger  which  the  kinghimself  may  incur,  whom 
they  would  seem  to  love  ami  serve  \v  illi  greatest  fidelity. 
On  all  these  grounds  tlierefore  of  the  covenant  itself, 
whether  religious  or  ])olitical,  it  aj)])ears  likeliest,  tliat 
both  the  English  parliament  and  the  Scotch  commis- 
sioners, thus  interj)reting  the  covenant,  (as  indeed  at 
that  time  they  were  the  best  and  most  autlientical  in- 
terpreters joined  together,)  answered  the  king  unani- 
mously, in  their  letter  dated  January  the  13lh,  164.5, 
that  till  security  and  satisfaction  first  given  to  both 
kingdoms  for  tiie  blood   spilled,  for  tiie   Irish  rebels 
brought  over,  and  for  the  war  in  Ireland  by  him  fo- 
mented, they  could  in  nowise  yield  their  consent  to  his 
return.     Here  was  satisfaction,  full  two  years  and  up- 
ward after  the  covenant  taken,  demanded  of  the  king 
by  both  nations  in  parliament  for  crimes  at  least  capital, 
wherewith  they  charged  him.     And  what  satisfaction 
could  be  given  for  so  much  blood,  but  justice  upon 
him  that  spilled  it?  till  which  done,  tliey  neither  took 
themselves  bound  to  grant  him  the  exercise  of  his  regal 
office  by  any  meaning  of  the  covenant  which  they  then 
declared,  (though  other  meanings  have  been  since  con- 
trived,) nor  so  much  regarded  tiie  safety  of  his  person, 
as  to  admit  of  his  return  among  them  from  the  midst 
of  those  whom  they  declared  to  be  his  greatest  enemies; 
nay  fiom  himself  as  from  an  actual  enemy,  not  as  from 
a  king,  they  demanded  security.    But  if  the  covenant, 
all  this  notwithstanding,  swore  otherwise  to  preserve 
him  that  in  the  preservation  of  true  religion  and  our 
liberties,  against  which  he  fought,  if  not  in  arms,  yet 
in  resolution,  to  his  dying  day,  and  now  after  death  still 
fights  again  in  this  his  book,  the  covenant  was  better 
broken,  than  he  saved.     And  God  hath  testified  by  all 
propitious  and  the  most  evident  sign,  whereby  in  these 
latter  times  he  is  wont  to  testify  what  pleases  him,  that 
such  a  solemn  and  for  many  ages  unexampled  act  of 
due  punishment  was  no  mockery  of  justice,  but  a  most 
grateful  and  well-])Ieasing  sacrifice.    Neither  was  it  to 
cover  their  perjury,  as  he  accuses,  but  to  uncover  his 
perjury  to  the  oath  of  his  coronation. 

The  rest  of  his  discourse  quite  forgets  the  title  ;  and 
turns  his  meditations  upon  death  into  obloquy  and  bitter 
vehemence  against  his  "judges  and  accusers;"  imitat- 
ing therein,  not  our  Saviour,  but  his  grandmother  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  as  also  in  the  most  of  his  other  scrujjles, 
exceptions,  and  evasions ;  and  from  whom  he  seems  to 
have  learnt,  as  it  were  by  heart,  or  else  by  kind,  that 
which  is  thought  by  his  admirers  to  be  the  most  vir 


tuous,  most  manly,  most  christian,  and  most  martyr- 
like, both  of  his  words  and  speeches  here,  and  of  his 
answers  and  behaviour  at  his  trial. 

"  It  is  a  sad  fate,"  he  saith,  "  to  have  his  enemies 
both  accusers,  parties,  and  judges."  Sad  indeed,  but 
no  sufficient  plea  to  acquit  him  from  being  so  judged. 
For  what  malefactor  might  not  sometimes  plead  the 
like."*  If  his  own  crimes  have  made  all  men  his  ene- 
mies, who  else  can  judge  him .''  They  of  the  powder- 
plot  against  his  father  might  as  well  have  pleaded  the 
same.  Nay,  at  the  resurrection  it  may  as  well  be 
pleaded,  that  the  .saints,  who  then  shall  judge  the  world, 
are  "  both  enemies,  judges,  parties,  and  accusers." 

So  much  he  thinks  to  abound  in  his  own  defence, 
that  he  undertakes  an  unmcasurable  task,  to  bespeak 
"  the  singular  care  and  protection  of  God  over  all 
kings,"  as  being-  the  greatest  patrons  of  law,  justice, 
order,  and  religion  on  earth.  But  what  patrons  they 
be,  God  in  the  Scripture  oft  enough  hath  expressed ; 
and  the  earth  itself  hath  too  long  groaned  under  the 
burden  of  their  injustice,  disorder,  and  irreligion. 
Therefore  "to  bind  their  kings  in  chains,  and  their  no- 
bles with  links  of  iron,"  is  an  honour  belonging  to  his 
saints;  not  to  build  Babel,  (which  was  Nimrod's  work, 
the  first  king,  and  the  beginning-  of  his  kingdom  was 
Babel,)  but  to  destroy  it,  especially  that  spiritual  Babel : 
and  first  to  overcome  those  European  kings,  which  re- 
ceh'e^  their  power,  7iot  from  God,  but  from  the  beast; 
and  are  counted  no  better  than  his  ten  horns.  "  These 
shall  hate  "tFe  great  whore,"  and  jet  "  shall  give 
iheir  kingdoms  to  the  beast  that  carries  her ;  they 
shall  commit  fornication  with  her,"  and  yet  "  shall 
burn  her  witii  fire,"  and  yet  "  shall  lament  the  fall  of 
Babylon,"  where  they  fornicated  with  her.  Revela- 
tions chap.  xvii.  and  xviii. 

Tlius  shall  they  be  to  and  fro,  doubtful  and  ambigu- 
ous in  all  their  doings,  until  at  last,  "  joining  their 
armies  with  the  beast,"  whose  power  first  raised  them; 
they  shall  perish  with  him  by  the  "  King  of  kings," 
against  whom  they  have  rebelled ;  and  "  the  fowls 
shall  eat  their  flesh."  This  is  their  doom  written.  Rev. 
xix.  and  the  utmost  that  we  find  concerning  them  in 
these  latter  days;  which  we  have  much  more  cause  to 
believe,  than  his  unwarranted  revelation  here,  prophe- 
sying' what  shall  follow  after  his  death,  with  the  spirit 
of  enmity,  not  of  St.  John. 

He  would  fain  bring  us  out  of  conceit  with  the  good 
success,  which  God  hath  vouchsafed  us.     We  measure 
not  our  cause  by  our  success,  but  our  success  by  our    I 
cause.     Yet  certainly  in  a  good  cause  success  is  a  good     ■ 
confirmation;  for  God  hath  promised  it  to  good  men 
almost  in  every  leaf  of  Scripture.     If  it  argue  not  for    Ij 
us,  we  are  sure  it  argues  not  against  us ;  but  as  much 
or  more  for  us,  than  ill  success  argues  for  them  ;  for  to 
the  wicked  God  hath  denounced  ill  success  in  all  they 
take  in  hand. 

He  hopes  much  of  those  "  softer  tempers,"  as  he 
calls  them,  and  "  less  advantaged  by  his  ruin,  that  their 
consciences  do  already"  gripe  them.  It  is  true,  there 
be  a  sort  of  moody,  hotbrained,  and  always  unedified 
consciences  ;  apt  to  engage  their  leaders  into  great  and 
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dangerous  affairs  past  retirement,  and  then  upon  a 
sudden  qualm  and  swimming  of  their  conscience,  to 
betray  them  basely  in  the  midst  of  what  was  chiefly 
undertaken  for  their  sakes*  Let  such  men  never  meet 
with  any  faithful  parliament  to  hazard  for  them ;  never 
with  any  noble  spirit  to  conduct  and  lead  them  out ; 
but  let  them  live  and  die  in  servile  condition  and  their 
scrupulous  queasiness,  if  no  instruction  will  confirm 
them  !  Others  there  be,  in  whose  consciences  the  loss 
of  gain,  and  those  advantages  they  hoped  for,  hath 
sprung  a  sudden  leak.  These  are  they  that  cry  out, 
the  covenant^broken  !  and  toTeeplftJeltef^sHde  back 
into  neutrality,  or  join  actually  with  incendiaries  and 
malignants.  But  God  hath  eminently  begun  to  punish 
those,  first  in  Scotland,  then  in  Ulster,  who  have  pro- 
voked him  with  the  most  hateful  kind  of  mockery,  to 
break  his  covenant  under  pretence  of  strictest  keeping 
it;  and  hath  subjected  them  to  those  malignants,  with 
whom  they  -scrupled  not  to  be  associates.  In  God 
therefore  we  shall  not  fear  what  their  false  fraternity 
can  do  against  us. 

He  seeks  again  with  cunning  words  to  turn  our  suc- 
cess into  our  sin.  But  might  call  to  mind,  that  the 
Scripture  speaks  of  those  also,  who  "  when  God  slew 
them, then  sought  him;"  yet  did  but  "flatter  him  with 
their  mouth,  and  lyed  to  him  with  their  tongues  ;  for 
their  heart  was  not  right  with  him."  And  there  was 
one,  who  in  the  time  of  his  affliction  trespassed  more 
against  God.     This  was  that  king  Ahaz. 

He  glories  much  in  the  forgiveness  of  his  enemies ; 

•  A  severe  rebuke  this  to  the  Presbyterians. 


SO  did  his  grandmother  at  her  death.  Wise  men  would 
sooner  have  believed  him,  had  he  not  so  often  told  us 
so.  But  he  hopes  to  erect  "  the  trophies  of  his  charity 
over  us."  And  trophies  of  charity  no  doubt  will  be  as 
glorious  as  trumpets  before  the  alms  of  hypocrites ;  and 
more  especially  the  trophies  of  such  an  aspiring  charity, 
as  offers  in  his  prayer  to  share  victory  with  God's  com- 
passion, which  is  over  all  his  works.  Such  prayers  as 
these  may  haply  catch  the  people,  as  was  intended  : 
but  how  they  please  God  is  to  be  much  doubted,  though 
prayed  in  secret,  much  less  written  to  be  divulged. 
Which  perhaps  may  gain  him  after  death  a  short,  con- 
temptible, and  soon  fading  reward ;  not  what  he  aims 
at,  to  stir  the  constancy  and  solid  firmness  of  any  wise 
man,  or  to  unsettle  tlie  conscience  of  any  knowing 
Christian,  (if  he  could  ever  aim  at  a  thing  so  hopeless, 
and  above  the  genius  of  his  cleric  elocution,)  but  to 
catch  the^^grtbJssS.apprQbation  of  an  inconstant,  irra- 
tional, and  image-doting  rabble  ;  that  like  a  credulous 
and  hapless  herd,  begotten  to  servility,  and  enchanted 
with  these  popular  institutes  of  tyranny,  subscribed 
with  a  new  device  of  the  king's  picture  at  his  prayers, 
hold  out  both  their  ears  with  such  delight  and  ravish- 
ment to  be  stigmatized  and  bored  through,  in  witness 
of  their  own  voluntary  and  beloved  baseness.  The 
rest,  whom  perhaps  ignorance  without  malice,  or  some 
errour,  less  than  fatal,  hath  for  the  time  misled,  on  this 
side  sorcery  or  obduration,  may  find  the  grace  and  good 
guidance,  to  bethink  themselves  aiid  recovei*. 
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THE    PREFACE. 

Although  I  fear,  lest,  if  in  defending'  the  people  of  England,  I  should  be  as  copious  in  words,  and  empty  of 
matter,  as  most  men  think  Salmasius  has  been  in  his  defence  of  the  king-,  I  might  seem  to  deserve  justly  to  be 
accounted  a  verbose  and  silly  defender;  yet  since  no  man  thinks  himself  obliged  to  make  so  much  haste, 
though  in  the  handling  but  of  any  ordinary  subject,  as  not  to  premise  some  introduction  at  least,  according  as 
the  weight  of  the  subject  requires;  if  I  take  the  same  course  in  handling  almost  the  greatest  subject  that  ever 
was  (without  being  too  tedious  in  it)  I  am  in  hopes  of  attaining  two  things,  which  indeed  I  earnestly  desire  : 
the  one,  not  to  be  at  all  wanting,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  this  most  noble  cause,  and  most  worthy  to  be  recorded 
to  all  future  ages :  the  other,  that  I  may  appear  to  have  avoided  myself  that  frivolousness  of  matter,  and  redun- 
dancy of  words,  which  I  blame  in  my  antagonist.  For  I  am  about  to  discourse  of  matters,  neither  inconsider- 
able nor  common,  but  how  a  most  potent  king,  after  he  had  trampled  upon  the  laws  of  the  nation,  and  given  a 
shock  to  its  religion,  and  begun  to  rule  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  was  at  last  subdued  in  the  field  by  his 
own  subjects,  who  had  undergone  a  long  slavery  under  him;  how  afterwards  he  was  cast  into  prison,  and  when 
be  gave  no  ground,  either  by  words  or  actions,  to  hope  better  things  of  him,  he  was  finally  by  the  supreme 
council  of  the  kingdom  condemned  to  die,  and  beheaded  before  the  very  gates  of  the  royal  palace.  I  shall 
likewise  relate  (which  will  much  conduce  to  the  easing  men's  minds  of  a  great  superstition)  by  what  right, 
especially  according  to  our  law,  this  judgment  was  given,  and  all  these  matters  transacted ;  and  shall  easily 
defend  my  valiant  and  worthy  countrymen  (who  have  extremely  well  deserved  of  all  subjects  and  nations  in 
the  world)  from  the  most  wicked  calumnies  both  of  domestic  and  foreign  railei-s,  and  especially  from  the  re- 
proaches of  this  most  vain  and  empty  sophister,  who  sets  up  for  a  captain  and  ringleader  to  all  the  rest.  For 
what  king's  majesty  sitting  upon  an  exalted  tlirone,  ever  shone  so  brightly,  as  that  of  the  people  of  England 
then  did,  when  shaking  off  that  old  superstition,  which  had  prevailed  a  long  time,  they  gave  judgment  upon 
the  king  himself,  or  rather  upon  an  enemy  who  had  been  their  king,  caught  as  it  were  in  a  net  by  his  own 
laws,  (who  alone  of  all  mortals  challenged  to  himself  impunity  by  a  divine  right,)  and  scrupled  not  to  inflict  the 
same  punishment  upon  him,  being  guilty,  which  he  would  have  inflicted  upon  any  other  ?  But  wliy  do  I  men- 
tion these  things  as  performed  by  the  people,  which  almost  open  their  voice  tliemselves,  and  testify  the  presence 
of  God  throughout  ?  who,  as  often  as  it  seems  good  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  uses  to  throw  down  proud  and  unruly 
kings,  exalting  themselves  above  the  condition  of  human  nature,  and  utterly  to  extirpate  them  and  all  their 
family.  By  his  manifest  impulse  being  set  on  work  to  recover  our  almost  lost  liberty,  following  him  as  our 
guide,  and  adoring  the  impresses  of  his  divine  power  manifested  upon  all  occasions,  wc  went  on  in  no  obscure, 
but  an  illustrious  passage,  pointed  out  and  made  plain  to  us  by  God  himself.  Which  things,  if  I  should  so 
much  as  hope  by  any  diligence  or  ability  of  mine,  such  as  it  is,  to  discourse  of  as  I  ought  to  do,  and  to  commit 
them  so  to  writing,  as  that  perhaps  all  nations  and  all  ages  may  read  them,  it  would  be  a  very  vain  thing  in 
me.  For  what  style  can  be  august  and  magnificent  enough,  what  man  has  parts  sufficient  to  undertake  so  great 
a  task  ?  Since  we  find  by  experience,  that  in  so  many  ages  as  are  gone  over  the  world,  there  has  been  but  here 
and  there  a  man  found,  who  has  been  able  worthily  to  recount  the  actions  of  great  heroes,  and  potent  states; 
can  any  man  have  so  good  an  spiuion  of  his  own  talents,  as  to  think  himself  capable  to  reach  these  glorious  and 
wonderful  works  of  Almighty  God,  by  any  language,  by  any  style  of  his  ?    Which  enterprise,  though  some  of 

*  This  translation  of  (be  author's  "  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano"  Mr.  Tolaod  ascribes  to  Mr.  Wasbiugtoo,  a  gentleman  of  the  Temple. 
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the  most  eminent  persons  in  our  commonwealth  have  prevailed  upon  me  by  their  authority  to  undertake,  and 
would  have  it  be  my  business  to  vindicate  with  my  pen  against  envy  and  calumny  (which  are  proof  against 
arms)  those  g'lorious  performances  of  theirs,  (whose  opinion  of  me  I  take  as  a  very  great  honour,  that  they  sliould 
pitch  upon  me  before  others  to  be  serviceable  in  this  kind  of  those  most  valiant  deliverers  of  my  native  country ; 
and  true  it  is,  that  from  my  very  youth,  I  have  been  bent  extremely  upon  such  sort  of  studies,  as  inclined  me, 
if  not  to  do  great  things  myself,  at  least  to  celebrate  those  that  did,)  yet  as  having  no  confidence  in  any  such 
advantages,  I  have  recourse  to  the  divine  assistance;  and  invoke  the  great  and  holy  God,  the  giver  of  all  good 
gifts,  that  I  may  as  substantially,  and  as  truly,  discourse  and  refute  the  sauciness  and  lies  of  this  foreign  decla- 
mator,  as  our  noble  generals  piously  and  successfully  by  force  of  arms  broke  the  king's  pride,  and  his  unruly 
domineering,  and  afterwards  put  an  end  to  both  by  inflicting  a  memorable  punishment  upon  himself,  and  as 
thoroughly  as  a  single  person  did  with  ease  but  of  late  confute  and  confound  the  king  himself  rising  as  it  were 
from  the  grave,  and  recommending  himself  to  the  people  in  a  book  published  after  his  death,  with  new  artifices 
and  allurements  of  words  and  expressions.  Which  antagonist  of  mine,  though  he  be  a  foreigner,  and,  though 
he  deny  it  a  thousand  times  over,  but  a  poor  grammarian;  yet  not  contented  with  a  salary  due  to  him  in  that 
capacity,  chose  to  turn  a  pragmatical  coxcomb,  and  not  only  to  intrude  in  state-affairs,  but  into  the  affairs  of  a 
foreign  state  :  though  he  brings  along  with  him  neither  modesty,  nor  understanding,  nor  any  other  qualification 
requisite  in  so  great  an  arbitrator,  but  sauciness,  and  a  little  grammar  only.  Indeed  if  he  had  published  here, 
and  in  English,  the  same  things  as  he  has  now  wrote  in  Latin,  such  as  it  is,  I  think  no  man  would  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  return  an  answer  to  them,  but  would  partly  despise  them  as  common,  and  exploded  over  and 
over  already,  and  partly  abhor  them  as  sordid  and  tyrannical  maxims,  not  to  be  endured  even  by  the  most  ab- 
ject of  slaves  :  nay,  men  that  have  sided  with  the  king,  would  have  had  these  thoughts  of  his  book.  But  since 
he  has  swoln  it  to  a  considerable  bulk,  and  dispersed  it  amongst  foreigners,  who  are  altogether  ignorant  of  our 
affairs  and  constitution  ;  it  is  fit  that  they  who  mistake  them,  should  be  better  informed  ;  and  that  he,  who  is  so 
very  forward  to  speak  ill  of  others,  should  be  treated  in  his  own  kind.  If  it  be  asked,  why  we  did  not  then 
attack  him  sooner,  why  we  suffered  him  to  triumph  so  long,  and  pride  himself  in  our  silence  ?  For  others  I  am 
not  to  answer;  for  myself  I  can  boldly  say,  that  I  had  neither  words  nor  arguments  long  to  seek  for  the  defence 
of  so  good  a  cause,  if  I  had  enjoyed  such  a  measure  of  health,  as  would  have  endured  the  fatigue  of  writing. 
And  being  but  weak  in  body,  I  am  forced  to  write  by  piecemeal,  and  break  off  almost  every  hour,  though  the 
subject  be  such  as  requires  an  unintermitted  study  and  inteuseness  of  mind.  But  though  this  bodily  indisposi- 
tion may  be  a  hindrance  to  me  in  setting  forth  the  just  praises  of  my  most  worthy  countrymen,  who  have  been 
the  saviours  of  their  native  country,  and  whose  exploits,  worthy  of  immortality,  are  alread\'  famous  all  the  world 
over;  yet  I  hope  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  for  me  to  defend  them  from  the  insolence  of  this  silly  little  scho- 
lar, and  from  that  saucy  tongue  of  his,  at  least.  Nature  and  laws  would  be  in  an  ill  case,  if  slavery  should  find 
what  to  say  for  itself,  and  liberty  be  mute :  and  if  tyrants  should  find  men  to  plead  for  them,  and  they,  that  can 
master  and  vanquish  tyrants,  should  not  be  able  to  find  advocates.  And  it  were  a  deplorable  thing  indeed,  if 
the  reason  mankind  is  endued  withal,  and  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  should  not  furnish  more  arguments  for 
men's  preservation,  for  their  deliverance,  and,  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  bear,  for  making 
them  equal  to  one  another,  than  for  their  oppression,  and  for  their  utter  ruin  under  the  domineering  power  of 
one  single  person.  Let  me  therefore  enter  upon  this  noble  cause  with  a  cheerfulness,  grounded  upon  this 
assurance,  that  my  adversary's  cause  is  maintained  by  nothing  but  fraud,  fallacy,  ignorance,  and  barbarity ; 
whereas  mine  has  light,  truth,  reason,  the  practice  and  the  learning  of  the  best  ages  of  the  world,  of  its  side. 

But  now,  having  said  enough  for  an  introduction,  since  we  have  to  do  with  critics  ;  let  us  in  the  first  place 
consider  the  title  of  this  choice  piece :  "  Defensio  Regia  pro  Car.  Primo,  ad  Car.  Secundum  :  a  Royal  Defence 
(or  the  king's  defence)  for  Charles  the  First,  to  Charles  the  Second."  You  undertake  a  wonderful  piece  of 
work,  whoever  you  are;  to  plead  the  father's  cause  before  his  own  son  :  a  hundred  to  one  but  you  carry  it. 
But  I  summon  you,  Salmasius,  who  heretofore  sculked  under  a  wrong  name,  and  now  go  by  no  name  at  all,  to 
appear  before  another  tribunal,  and  before  other  judges,  where  perhaps  you  may  not  hear  those  little  applauses, 
which  you  used  to  be  so  fond  of  in  jour  school.  But  why  this  royal  defence  dedicated  to  the  king's  own  son  ? 
We  need  not  put  him  to  the  torture  ;  he  confesses  why.  "  At  the  king's  charge,"  says  he.  0  mercenary  and 
chargeable  advocate  !  could  you  not  aflx)rd  to  write  a  defence  for  Charles  the  father,  whom  you  pretend  to  have 
been  the  best  of  kings,  to  Charles  the  son,  the  most  indigent  of  all  kings,  but  it  must  be  at  the  poor  king's  own 
charge?  Buttlioughyou  are  a  knave,  you  would  not  make  yourself  ridiculous,  in  calling  it  the  king's  defence  ;  for 
you  having  sold  it,  it  is  no  longer  yours,  but  the  king's  indeed :  who  bought  it  at  the  price  of  a  hundred  jacobusses, 
a  great  sum  for  a  poor  king  to  disburse.  T  know  very  well  what  I  say :  and  it  is  well  enough  known  who  brought 
the  gold,  and  the  purse  wrought  with  beads :  we  know  who  saw  you  reach  out  greedy  fists,  under  pretence  of 
embracing  the  king's  chaplain,  who  brought  the  present,  but  indeed  to  embrace  the  present  itself,  and  by  ac- 
cepting it  to  exhaust  almost  all  the  king's  treasury. 

But  now  the  man  comes  himself,  the  door  creaks  ;  the  actor  comes  upon  the  stage. 

In  silence  now,  and  with  attention  wait, 

That  ye  may  learn  what  th'  Eunuch  hits  'o  prate. 

Terent. 
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For  whatever  the  matter  is  vvitii  liiin,lie  blusters  more  tliaii  ordinary.     "A  horrible  messag'e  bad  lately  struck 
our  ears,  but  our  minds  more,  with  a  heinous  wound  concerning  a  parricide  committed  in  England  in  the  per- 
son of  a  king,  by  a  wicked  conspiracy  of  sacrilegious  men."     Indeed  that  horrible  message  must  cither  have 
had  a  much  longer  sword  tlian  that  which  Peter  drew,  or  those  ears  must  have  been  of  a  wonderful  length,  that 
it  could  wound  at  sucli  a  distance ;  for  it  could  not  so  much  as  in  the  least  offend  any  ears  but  those  of  an  ass. 
For  what  harm  is  it  to  you,  that  are  foreigners.-*  are  any  of  you  hurt  by  it,  if  we  amongst  ourselves  jiut  our  own 
enemies,  our  own  traitors  to  death,  be  they  commoners,  noblemen,  or  kings.''  Do  you,  Salmasius,  let  alone  what 
does  not  concern  you  :  for  T  have  a  horrible  message  to  bring  of  you  too  ;  which  I  am  mistaken  if  it  strike  not 
a  more  heinous  wound  into  the  ears  of  all  grammarians  and  critics,  provided  they  have  any  learning  and  delicacy 
in  them,  to  wit,  your  crowding  so  many  barbarous  expressions  together  in  one  period  in  the  person  of  (Aristar- 
chus)  a  grammarian ;  and  that  so  great  a  critic  as  you,  hired  at  the  king's  charge  to  write  a  defence  of  the  king 
his  father,  slmuld  not  only  set  so  fulsome  a  preface  before  it,  much  like  those  lamentable  ditties  that  used  to  be 
sung  at  funerals,  and  which  can  move  compassion  in  none  but  a  coxcomb ;  but  in  the  very  first  sentence  should 
provoke  your  readers  to  laughter  with  so  many  barbarisms  all  at  once.     "  Persona  regis,"  you  cry.     Where  do 
you  find  any  such  Latin  ?  or  are  you  telling  us  some  tale  or  other  of  a  Perkin  Warbec,  who  taking  upon  him 
the  person  of  a  king,  has,  forsooth,  committed  some  horrible  parricide  in  England  ?  which  expression,  though 
dropping  carelessly  from  your  pen,  has  more  truth  in  it  than  you  are  aware  of.     For  a  tyrant  is  but  like  a  king 
upon  a  stage,  a  man  in  a  vizor,  and  acting  the  part  of  a  king  in  a  play ;  he  is  not  really  a  king.     But  as  for 
these  gallicisms,  that  are  so  frequent  in  your  book,  T  won't  lash  you  for  them  myself,  for  I  am  not  at  leisure  ; 
but  shall  deliver  you  over  to  your  fellow-grammarians,  to  be  laughed  to  scorn  and  whipped  by  them.     What 
follows  is  much  more  heinous,  that  what  was  decreed  by  our  supreme  magistracy  to  be  done  to  the  king,  should 
be  said  by  you  to  have  been  done  "  by  a  wicked  conspiracy  of  sacrilegious  persons."     Have  you  the  impudence, 
you  rogue,  to  talk  at  this  rate  of  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  a  nation,  that  lately  was  a  most 
potent  kingdom,  and  is  now  a  more  potent  commonwealth  ?  Whose  proceedings  no  king  ever  took  upon  him  by 
word  of  mouth,  or  otherwise,  to  vilify  and  set  at  nought.     The  illustrious  states  of  Holland  therefore,  the  ge- 
nuine offspring  of  those  deliverers  of  their  country,  have  deservedly  by  their  edict  condemned  to  utter  darkness 
this  defence  of  tyrants,  so  pernicious  to  the  liberty  of  all  nations;  the  author  of  which  every  free  state  ought  to 
forbid  their  country,  or  to  banish  out  of  it ;  and  that  state  particularly  that  feeds  with  a  stipend  so  ungrateful 
and  so  savage  an  enemy  to  their  commonwealth,  whose  very  fundamentals,  and  the  causes  of  their  becoming  a 
free  state,  this  fellow  endeavours  to  undermine  as  well  as  ours,  and  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  subvert  both  ; 
loading  with  calumnies  the  most  worthy  asserters  of  liberty  there,  under  our  names.     Consider  with  yourselves, 
ye  most  illustrious  states  of  the  United  Netherlands,  who  it  was  that  put  this  asserter  of  kingly  power  upon  set- 
ting pen  to  paper.?  who  it  was,  that  but  lately  began  to  play  Pv.ex  in  your  country?  what  counsels  were  taken, 
what  endeavours  used,  and  what  disturbances  ensued  thereupon  in  Holland  ?  and  to  what  pass  things  might 
have  been  brought  by  this  time  ?  How  slavery  and  a  new  master  were  ready  prepared  for  you ;  and  how  near 
expiring  that  liberty  of  yours,  asserted  and  vindicated  by  so  many  years  war  and  toil,  would  have  been  ere 
now,  if  it  bad  not  taken  breath  again  by  the  timely  death  of  a  certain  rash  young  gentleman.     But  our  author 
begins  to  strut  again,  and  to  feign  wonderful  tragedies;  "whomsoever  this  dreadful  news  reached,  (to  wit,  the 
news  of  Salmasius's  parricidial  barbarisms,)  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  they  had  been  struck  with  lightning,  their 
hair  stood  an  end,  and  their  tongues  clove  to  the  roof  of  thfeir  mouth."     Which  let  natural  philosophers  take 
notice  of,  (for  this  secret  in  nature  was  never  discovered  before,)  that  lightning  makes  men's  hair  stand  on  end. 
But  who  knows  not  that  little  effeminate  minds  are  apt  to  be  amazed  at  the  news  of  any  extraordinary  great 
action ;  and  that  then  they  shew  themselves  to  be,  what  they  really  were  before,  no  better  than  so  many  stocks  ? 
"  Some  could  not  refrain  from  tears ;"  some  little  women  at  court,  I  suppose,  or  if  there  be  any  more  effeminate 
than  they,  of  whose  number  Salmasius  himself  being  one.  is  by  a  new  metamorphosis  become  a  fountain  near 
akin  to  his  name,  (Salmacis,)  and  with  his  counterfeit  flood  of  tears  prepared  over  night,  endeavours  to  emascu- 
late generous  minds  :  I  advise  therefore,  and  wish  them  to  have  a  care  ; 

Tnfamis  ne  quem  male  fortibus  undis 


Salmacis  enervet. 

Ne.  si  vir  cum  venerit,  exeat  inde 

Semivlr,  et  tactis  subito  mollescat  in  undis. 

Abstain,  as  manhood  you  esteem. 

From  Salmacis'  pernicious  stream : 

If  but  one  moment  there  you  stay. 

Too  dear  you'll  for  your  bathing  pay.— 

Depart  nor  man  nor  woman,  but  a  sight 

Disgracing  both,  a  loath'd  hermaphrodite. 


"  They  that  bad  more  courage"  (which  yet  he  expresses  in  miserable  bald  Latin,  as  if  he  could  not  so  much 
as  speak  of  men  of  courage  and  magnanimity  in  proper  words)  "  were  set  on  fire  with  indignation  to  that  de- 
gree, that  they  ceuld  hardly  contain  themselves."    Those  furious  Hectors  we  value  not  of  a  rush.     We  have 
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been  accustomed  to  rout  such  bullies  in  the  field  with  a  true  sober  courage  ;  a  courage  becoming'  men  that  can 
contain  themselves,  and  are  in  their  right  wits.     "  There  were  none  that  did  not  curse  the  authors  of  so  horrible 
a  villany."     But  yet,  you  say,  their  tongues  clove  to  the  roof  of  their  moutiis ;  and  if  you  mean  tliis  of  our 
fugitives  only,  I  wish  they  had  clove  there  to  this  day ;  for  we  know  very  well,  that  there  is  nothing  more 
common  with  them,  than  to  have  their  mouths  full  of  curses  and  imprecations,  which  indeed  all  good  men 
abominate,  but  withal  despise.     As  for  others,  it  is  hardly  credible,  that  when  they  heard  the  news  of  our  having 
inflicted  a  capital  punishment  upon  the  king,  there  should  any  be  found,  especially  in  a  free  state,  so  naturally 
adapted  to  slavery  as  either  to  speak  ill  of  us,  or  so  much  as  to  censure  what  we  had  done.       Nay,  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  all  good  men  applauded  us,  and  gave  God  thanks  for  so  illustrious,  so  exalted  a  piece  of  justice  ; 
and  for  a  caution  so  very  useful  to  other  princes.     In  the  mean  time,  as  for  those  fierce,  those  steel-hearted  men, 
that,  you  say,  take  on  for,  and  bewail  so  pitifully,  the  lamentable  and  wonderful  death  I  know  not  who ;  them 
I  say,  together  with  their  tinkling  advocate,  the  dullest  that  ever  appeared  since  the  name  of  a  king  was  born 
and  known  in  the  world,  we  shall  even  let  whine  on,  till  tliey  cry  their  eyes  out.     But  in  the  mean  time,  wiiat 
schoolboy,  what  little  insignificant  monk,  could  not  have  made  a  more  elegant  speech  for  the  king,  and  in  bet- 
ter Latin,  than  this  royal  advocate  has  done.''     But  it  would  be  folly  in  me  to  make  such  particular  animadver- 
sions upon  his  childishness  and  frenzies  throughout  his  book,  as  I  do  here  upon  a  few  in  the  beginning  of  it; 
which  yet  I  would  be  willing  enough  to  do,  (for  we  hear  that  he  is  swelled  with  pride  and  conceit  to  the  utmost 
degree  imaginable,)  if  the  undigested  and  immethodical  bulk  of  his  book  did  not  protect  him.     He  was  resolved 
to  take  a  course  like  the  soldier  in  Terence,  to  save  his  bacon ;  and  it  was  very  cunning  in  him,  to  stuff  his 
book  with  so  much  puerility,  and  so  many  silly  whimsies,  that  it  might  nauseate  the  smartest  man  in  the 
world  to  death  to  take  notice  of  them  all.     Only  I  thouglit  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  specimen  of 
him  in  the  preface  ;  and  to  let  the  serious  reader  have  a  taste  of  him  at  first,  that  he  might  guess  by  the  first 
dish  that  is  served  up,  how  noble  an  entertainment  the  rest  are  like  to  make ;  and  that  he  may  imagine  with 
himself  what  an  infinite  number  of  fooleries  and  impertinencies  must  needs  be  heaped  up  together  in  the  body 
of  the  book,  when  they  stand  so  thick  in  the  very  entrance  into  it,  where,  of  all  other  places,  they  ought  to  have 
been  shunned.     His  tittle-tattle  that  follows,  and  his  sermons  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  wormeaten,  I  can  easily 
pass  by,  as  for  any  thing  in  them  relating  to  us,  we  doubt  not  in  the  least,  but  that  what  has  been  written  and 
published  by  authority  of  parliament,  will  have  far  greater  weight  with  all  wise  and  sober  men,  than  the  ca- 
luiiiuies  and  lies  of  one  single  impudent  little  fellow  ;  who  being  hired  by  our  fugitives,  their  country's  ene- 
mies, has  scraped  together,  and  not  scrupled  to  publish  in  print,  whatever  little  story  any  one  of  them  that 
employed  him  put  into  his  head.      And  that  all  men  may  plainly  see  how  little  conscience  he  makes   of 
setting  down  any  thing  right    or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  I  desire   no  other  witness  than  Salmasius   himself. 
In  his  book,  entitled,  "Apparatus  contra  Primatum  Papae,"  he  says,  '  there  are  most  weighty  reasons  why  the 
church  ought  to  lay  aside  episcopacy,  and  return  to  the  apostolical  institution  of  presbyters :  that  a  far  greater 
mischief  has  been  introduced  into  the  church  by  episcopacy,  than  the  schisms  themselves  were,  which  were  be- 
fore apprehended :  that  the  plague  which  episcopacy  introduced,  depressed  the  whole  body  of  the  church 
under  a  miserable  tyranny ;  nay,  had  put  a  yoke  even  upon  the  necks  of  kings  and  princes  :  tliat  it  would  be 
more  beneficial  to  the  church,  if  the  whole  hierarchy  itself  were  extirpated,  than  if  the  pope  only,  who  is  the 
head  of  it,  were  laid  aside,'  page  160.     'That  it  would  be  very  much  for  the  g'ood  of  the  ciuirch,  if  episcopacy 
were  taken  away,  together  with  the  papacy:  that  if  episcopacy  were  once  taken  down,  the  papacy  would  fall 
of  itself,  as  being  founded  upon  it,'  page  171.      He  says,  'he  can  shew  very  good  reasons  why  episcopacy 
ought  to  be  put  down  in  those  kingdoms,  that  have  renounced  the  pope's  supremacy;  but  that  he  can  see  no 
reason  for  retaining  it  there:  that  a  reformation  is  not  entire,  that  is  defective  in  this  point:  that  no  reason  can 
be  alleged,  no  probable  cause  assigned,  why  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  being  once  disowned,  episcopacy  should 
notwithstanding  be  retained,'  page  197. — Though  he  had  wrote  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  this  effect, 
but  four  j'ears  ago,  he  is  now  become  so  vain  and  so  impudent  withal,  as  to  accuse  the  parliament  of  England, 
'  for  not  only  turning  the  bishops  out  of  the  house  of  lords,  but  for  abolishing  episcopacy  itself.'     Nay,  he  per- 
suades us  to  receive  episcopacy,  and  defends  it  by  the  very  same  reasons  and  arguments,  which  with  a  great 
deal  of  earnestness  he  had  confuted  himself  in  that  former  book ;  to  wit,  '  that  bishops  were  necessary  and 
ought  to  have  been  retained,  to  prevent  the  springing  up  of  a  thousand  pernicious  sects  and  heresies.'      Crafty 
turncoat!  are  you  not  ashamed  to  shift  hands  thus  in  things  that  are  sacred,  and  (I  had  almost  said)  to  betray 
the  church  ;  whose  most  solemn  institutions  3'ou  seem  to  have  asserted  and  vindicated  with  so  much  noise,  that 
when  it  should  seem  for  your  interest  to  change  sides,  you  might  undo  and  subvert  all  again  witli  the  more  dis- 
grace and  infamy  to  yourself?     It  is  notoriously  known,  that  when  both  housesof  parliament,  being  extremely 
desirous  to  reform  the  church  of  England  by  the  pattern  of  our  reformed  churches,  had  resolved  to  abolisli 
episcopacy,  the  king  first  interposed,  and  afterwards  waged  war  against  tliem  ciiiefly  for  that  very  cause;  wliich 
proved  fatal  to  him.     Go  now  and  boast  of  your  having  defended  tlie  king;  who,  that  you  might  the  better 
defend  him,  do  now  openly  betray  and  impugn  the  cause  of  the  church,  whose  defence  you  yourself  had  for- 
merly undertaken  ;  and  whose  severest  censures  ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  you.     As  for  the  present  form  of  our 
government,  since  such  a  foreign  insignificant  professor  as  you,  having  laid  aside  your  boxes  and  desks  stuffed 
with  nothing  but  trifles,  which  you  might  have  spent  your  time  better  in  putting  into  order,  will  needs  turn 
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busybody,  and  be  troublesome  in  other  men's  matters,  I  shall  return  you  this  answer,  or  rather  not  to  you,  but 
to  them  that  are  wiser  than  yourself,  viz.  That  the  form  of  it  is  such  as  our  present  distractions  will  admit  of; 
not  sucli  as  were  to  be  wished,  but  such  as  tlie  obstinate  divisions,  that  are  anionf^stus,  will  bear.  What  state 
soever  is  pestered  witli  factions,  and  defends  itself  by  force  of  arms,  is  very  just  in  having-  reg'ard  to  those  only 
that  are  sound  and  untainted,  and  in  overlooking  or  secluding  the  rest,  be  they  of  the  nobility  or  the  common 
people ;  nay,  though  profiting'  by  experience,  they  should  refuse  to  be  g-overned  any  long^er  either  by  a  king  or 
a  house  of  lords.  But  in  railing  at  that  supreme  council,  as  you  call  it,  and  at  the  chairman  there,  you  make 
yourself  very  ridiculous;  for  that  council  is  not  the  supreme  council,  as  3'ou  dream  it  is,  but  appointed  by  authority 
of  parliament,  for  a  certain  time  only;  and  consisting  of  forty  persons,  for  the  most  part  members  of  par- 
liament, any  one  of  whom  may  be  president  if  the  rest  vote  him  into  the  chair.  And  there  is  nothing 
more  common,  than  for  our  parliaments  to  appoint  committees  of  their  own  members ;  who,  when  so  ap- 
pointed, liave  power  to  meet  where  they  please,  and  hold  a  kind  of  a  little  parliament  amongst  themselves. 
And  the  most  weighty  affairs  are  often  referred  to  them,  for  expedition  and  secrecy ;  the  care  of  the  navy, 
the  army,  the  treasury;  in  short,  all  things  whatsoever  relating  either  to  M'ar  or  peace.  Whether  this  be 
called  a  council,  or  any  thing  else,  the  thing  is  ancient,  though  the  name  may  be  new ;  and  it  is  such  an  in- 
stitution, as  no  government  can  be  duly  administered  without  it.  As  for  our  putting  the  king  to  death,  and 
changing  the  government,  forbear  your  bawling,  don't  spit  your  venom,  till,  going  along  with  you  through 
every  chapter,  I  shew,  whether  you  will  or  no,  "  by  what  law,  by  what  right  and  justice,"  all  that  was  done. 
But  if  you  insist  to  know,  "by  what  right,  by  what  law;"  by  that  law,  I  tell  you,  which  God  and  nature  have 
enacted,  viz.  that  whatever  things  are  for  the  universal  good  of  the  whole  state,  are  for  that  reason  lawful  and 
just.  So  wise  men  of  old  used  to  answer  such  as  you.  You  find  fault  with  us  for  "  repealing  laws,  that  had  ob. 
tained  for  so  many  years;"  but  you  do  not  tell  us  whether  those  laws  were  good  or  bad,  nor,  if  you  did,  should 
we  heed  what  you  said  ;  for  you,  busy  puppy,  what  have  you  to  do  with  our  laws?  I  wish  our  magistrates 
had  repealed  more  than  they  have,  both  laws  and  lawyers  ;  if  they  had,  they  would  have  consulted  the  interest 
of  the  christian  religion,  and  that  of  the  people  better  than  they  have  done.  It  frets  you,  that "  hobgoblins,  sons 
of  the  earth,  scarce  gentlemen;  at  home,  scarce  known  to  their  own  countrymen,  should  presume  to  do  such 
things."     But  you  ought  to  have  remembered,  what  not  only  the  Scriptures,  but  Horace  would  have  taught 

you,  viz. 

Valet  ima  summis 

Mutare,  et  insignem  attenuat  Deus, 
Obscura  promens,,&c. 

The  power  that  did  create,  can  change  the  scene 
Of  things ;  make  mean  of  great,  and  great  of  mean  ; 
The  brightest  glory  can  eclipse  with  night ; 
And  place  the  most  obscure  in  dazzling  light. 

But  take  this  into  the  bargain.  Some  of  those  who,  you  say,  be  scarce  gentlemen,  are  not  at  all  inferiour  in 
birth  to  any  of  your  party.  Others,  whose  ancestors  were  not  noble,  have  taken  a  course  to  attain  to  true  no- 
bility by  their  own  industry  and  virtue,  and  are  not  inferiour  to  men  of  the  noblest  descent.  They  had  rather  be 
called  "  sons  of  the  earth,"  provided  it  be  their  own  earth,  (their  own  native  country,)  and  act  like  men  at  home, 
than,  being  destitute  of  house  or  land,  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  nature  in  a  foreign  country  by  selling  of 
smoke,  as  thou  dost,  an  inconsiderable  fellow  and  a  jack-straw,  and  who  depeudest  upon  the  good-will  of  thy 
masters  for  a  poor  stipend  ;  for  whom  it  were  better  to  dispense  with  thy  labours,  and  return  to  thy  own  kindred 
and  countrymen,  if  thou  hadst  not  this  one  piece  of  cunning,  to  babble  out  some  silly  prelections  and  fooleries  at 
so  good  a  rate  amongst  foreigners.  You  find  fault  with  our  magistrates  for  admitting  such  "  a  common  sewer 
of  all  sorts  of  sects."  Why  should  they  not  ?  It  belongs  to  the  church  to  cast  them  out  of  the  communion  of 
the  faithful;  not  to  the  magistrate  to  banish  them  the  country,  provided  they  do  not  ofiiend  against  the  civil 
laws  of  the  state.  Men  at  first  united  into  civil  societies,  that  they  might  live  safely,  and  enjoy  their  liberty, 
without  being  wronged  or  oppressed  ;  and  that  they  might  live  religiously,  and  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  they  united  themselves  into  churches.  Civil  societies  have  laws,  and  churches  have  a  discipline  pe- 
culiar to  themselves,  and  far  differing  from  each  other.  And  this  has  been  the  occasion  of  so  many  wars  in 
Christendom  ;  to  wit,  because  the  civil  magistrate  and  the  church  confounded  their  jurisdictions.  Therefore  we 
do  not  admit  of  the  popish  sect,  so  as  to  tolerate  papists  at  all ;  for  we  do  not  look  upon  that  as  a  religion,  but 
rather  as  a  hierarchical  tyranny,  under  a  cloak  of  religion,  clothed  with  the  spoils  of  the  civil  power,  which  it 
has  usurped  to  itself,  contrary  to  our  Saviour's  own  doctrine.  As  for  the  independents,  we  never  had  any  such 
amongst  us,  as  you  describe ;  they  that  we  call  independents,  are  only  such  as  hold,  that  no  classis  or  synods 
have  a  superiority  over  any  particular  church,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  all  to  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots, 
as  branches,  or  rather  as  the  very  trunk,  of  hierarchy  itself;  which  is  your  own  opinion  too.  And  from  hence  it 
was  that  the  name  of  independents  prevailed  amongst  the  vulgar.  The  rest  of  your  preface  is  spent  in  endea- 
vouring not  only  to  stir  up  the  hatred  of  all  kings  and  monarchs  against  us,  but  to  persuade  them  to  make  a 
general  war  upon  us.  Mithridates  of  old,  tliough  in  a  different  caur e,  endeavoured  to  stir  up  all  princes  to  make 
war  upon  the  Romans,  by  laying  to  tlieir  charge  almost  just  the  same  things  that  you  do  to  ours  :  viz.  that  the 
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Romans  aimed  at  nothing'  but  tbe  subversion  of  all  king-doms,  that  they  had  no  reg-ard  to  any  thing,  vvhethersa- 
cred  or  civil,  that  from  their  very  first  rise,  they  never  enjoyed  any  thing  but  what  they  had  acquired  by  force, 
that  they  were  robbers,  and  the  greatest  enemies  in  the  world  to  monarchy.  Thus  Mithridates  expressed  him- 
self in  a  letter  to  Arsaces,  king  of  the  Parthians.  But  how  came  you,  whose  business  it  is  to  make  silly  speeches 
from  your  desk,  to  have  the  confidence  to  imagine,  that  by  your  persuasions  to  take  up  arms,  and  sounding  an 
alarm  as  it  were,  you  should  be  able  so  much  as  to  influence  a  king  amongst  boys  at  play ;  especially,  with  so 
slirill  a  voice,  and  unsavoury  breath,  that  I  believe,  if  you  were  to  have  been  the  trumpeter,  not  so  much  as  Ho- 
mer's mice  would  have  waged  war  against  the  frogs  ?  So  little  do  we  fear,  you  slug-  you,  any  war  or 
danger  from  foreign  princes  through  your  silly  rhetoric,  who  accusest  us  to  them,  just  as  if  you  were  at 
play,  "  that  we  toss  kings'  heads  like  balls ;  play  at  bowls  with  crowns ;  and  regard  sceptres  no  more  than  if  they 
were  fools'  staves  with  heads  on  :"  but  you  in  the  mean  time,  you  silly  loggerhead,  deserve  to  have  your  bones 
well  thrashed  with  a  fool's  staff",  for  thinking  to  stir  up  kings  and  princes  to  war  by  such  childish  arguments. 
Then  you  cry  aloud  to  all  nations,  who,  I  know  full  well,  will  never  heed  what  you  say.  You  call  upon  that 
wretched  and  barbarous  crew  of  Irish  rebels  too,  to  assert  the  king's  party.  Which  one  thing  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence how  much  you  are  both  a  fool  and  a  knave,  and  how  you  outdo  almost  all  mankind  in  villany,  impu- 
dence, and  madness ;  who  scruple  not  to  implore  the  loyalty  and  aid  of  an  execrable  people  devoted  to  the 
slaughter,  whom  the  king  himself  always  abhorred,  or  so  pretended,  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with,  by  reason  of 
the  guilt  of  so  much  innocent  blood,  which  they  had  contracted.  And  that  very  perfidioiisness  and  cruelty, 
which  he  endeavoured  as  much  as  he  could  to  conceal,  and  to  clear  himself  from  any  suspicion  of,  you,  the  most 
villanous  of  mortals,  as  fearing  neither  God  nor  man,  voluntarily  and  openly  take  upon  yourself  Go  on  then,  under- 
take the  king's  defence  at  the  encouragement  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  Irish.  You  take  care,  and  so  you  might 
well,  lest  any  should  imagine,  that  j'ou  were  about  to  bereave  Cicero  or  Demosthenes  of  the  praise  due  to  their 
eloquence,  by  telling  us  beforehand,  that  "  you  conceive  you  ought  not  to  speak  like  an  orator."  It  is  wisely  said 
of  a  fool ;  you  conceive  you  ought  not  to  do  what  is  not  in  your  power  to  do  :  and  who,  that  knows  you  never 
so  little,  ever  expects  any  thing  like  an  orator  from  you  ?  Who  neither  uses,  nor  is  able  to  publish,  any  thing 
that  is  elaborate,  distinct,  or  has  so  much  as  sense  in  it;  but  like  a  second  Crispin,  or  that  little  Grecian  Tzetzes, 
you  do  but  write  a  great  deal,  take  no  pains  to  write  well ;  nor  could  write  any  thing  well,  though  you  took 
never  so  much  pains.  "  This  cause  shall  be  argued  (say  you)  in  the  hearing,  and  as  it  were  before  the  tribunal, 
of  all  mankind."  That  is  what  we  like  so  well,  that  we  could  now  wish  we  had  a  discreet  and  intelligent  ad- 
versary, and  not  such  a  hairbrained  blunderbuss  as  you,  to  deal  with.  You  conclude  very  tragically,  like  Ajax 
in  his  raving;  "  I  will  proclaim  to  heaven  and  earth  the  injustice,  the  villany,  the  perfidiousness  and  cruelty  of 
these  men,  and  will  deliver  them  over  convicted  to  all  posterity."  0  flowers !  that  such  a  witless,  senseless 
bawler,  one  that  was  born  but  to  spoil  or  transcribe  good  authors,  should  think  himself  able  to  write  any  thing 
of  his  own,  that  will  reach  posterity,  whom,  together  with  his  frivolous  scribbles,  the  very  next  age  will  bury  in 
oblivion ;  unless  this  defence  of  the  king  perhaps  may  be  beholden  to  the  answer  I  give  to  it,  for  being-  looked 
into  now  and  then.  And  I  would  entreat  the  illustrious  states  of  Holland,  to  take  off  their  prohibition,  and 
suffer  the  book  to  be  publicly  sold.  For  when  I  have  detected  the  vanity,  ignorance,  and  falsehood,  that  it  is 
full  of,  the  farther  it  spreads,  the  more  effectually  it  will  be  suppressed.     Now  let  us  hear  how  he  convicts  us. 
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I  PERSUADE  myself,  Salmasius,  that  you  being  a  vain 
flashy  man,  are  not  a  little  proud  of  being  the  king  of 
Great  Britain's  defender,  who  himself  was  styled  the 
"  Defender  of  the  Faith."  For  my  part,  I  think  you 
deserve  your  titles  both  alike  ;  for  the  king  defended 
the  faith,  and  j'ou  have  defended  him,  so,  that  betwixt 
you,  you  have  spoiled  both  your  causes :  which  T  shall 
make  appear  throughout  the  whole  ensuing  discourse, 
and  particularly  in  this  very  chapter.  You  told  us  in 
the  12th  page  of  your  preface,  that  "  so  good  and  so 
just  a  cause  ought  not  to  be  embellished  with  any  flou- 


rishes of  rhetoric ;  that  the  king  needed  no  other  de- 
fence, than  by  a  bare  nairative  of  his  story  :"  and  yet 
in  your  first  chapter,  in  which  you  had  promised  us 
that  bare  narrative,  you  neither  tell  the  story  right, 
nor  do  you  abstain  from  making  use  of  all  the  skill  you 
have  in  rhetoric  to  set  it  off".  So  that,  if  we  must  take 
your  own  judgment,  we  must  believe  the  king's  cause 
to  be  neither  good  nor  just.  But  by  the  way,  I  would 
advise  you  not  to  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  yourself 
(for  nobody  else  has  so  of  yon)  as  to  imagine  that  you 
are  able  to  speak  well    uj)on  any  subject,  who  can 
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ueitlier  play  the  part  of"  an  orator,  nor  an  historian,  nor 
express  yourself"  in  a  style  that  would  not  be  ridiculous 
even  in  a  lawyer;  hut  like  a  mountebank's  jug-glcr, 
with  bisf  swellin}^-  words  in  your  preface,  you  raised 
our  expectation,  as  if  some  mij^hty  matter  were  to  en- 
sue; in  whicli  your  desipfn  was  not  so  much  to  intro- 
duce a  true  narrative  of  the  king^'s  story,  as  to  make 
your  own  empty  intended  flourishes  g-o  off  the  better. 
For  "  bein«f  now  about  to  f^ive  us  an  account  of  the 
matter  of  fact,  you  find  yourself  encompassed  and  af- 
fri<>hted  with  so  many  monsters  of  novelty,  tl)at  you 
are  at  a  loss  what  to  say  first,  what  next,  and  what  last 
of  all."  I  will  tell  you  what  the  matter  is  with  you. 
In  the  first  place,  you  find  yourself  affrighted  and 
astonished  at  your  own  monstrous  lies,  and  then  you 
find  that  empty  head  of  yours  not  encompassed,  but  car- 
ried round,  with  so  many  trifles  and  fooleries,  that  you 
not  only  now  do  not,  but  never  did,  know  what  was  fit 
to  be  spoken,  and  in  what  method.  "  Among  the  many 
difficulties,  that  you  find  in  expressing  the  heinousncss 
of  so  incredible  a  piece  of  impiety,  tliis  one  offers  itself, 
you  say,  which  is  easily  said,  and  must  often  be  re- 
peated; to  wit,  that  the  sun  itself  never  beheld  a  more 
outrageous  action."  But  by  your  good  leave.  Sir,  the 
sun  has  beheld  many  things,  that  blind  Bernard  never 
saw.  But  we  are  content  you  should  mention  the  sun 
over  and  over.  And  it  will  be  a  piece  of  prudence  in 
you  so  to  do.  For  though  our  wickedness  does  not  re- 
quire it,  the  coldness  of  the  defence  that  you  are  mak- 
ing does.  "  The  original  of  kings,  you  say,  is  as 
ancient  as  that  of  the  sun."  May  the  gods  and  god- 
desses, Damasippus,  bless  thee  with  an  everlasting 
solstice;  that  thou  mayest  always  be  warm,  thou  that 
canst  not  stir  a  foot  without  the  sun.  Perhaps  you 
would  avoid  the  imputation  of  being  called  a  doctor 
Umbraticus.  But  alas!  you  are  in  perfect  darkness, 
that  make  no  difference  betwixt  a  paternal  power,  and 
a  regal:  and  that  when  you  had  called  kings  fathers 
of  their  countrj',  could  fancy  that  with  that  metaphor 
you  bad  persuaded  us,  that  whatever  is  applicable  to  a 
father,  is  so  to  a  king.  Alas !  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence betwixt  them.  Our  fathers  begot  us.  Our  king 
made  not  us,  but  we  him.  Nature  has  given  fathers 
to  us  all,  but  we  ourselves  appointed  our  own  king. 
So  that  the  people  is  not  for  the  king,  but  the  king  for 
them.  "  We  bear  with  a  father,  though  he  be  harsh 
and  severe  ;"  and  so  we  do  with  a  king.  But  we  do 
not  bear  with  afather,  if  he  be  a  tyrant.  If  a  father  mur- 
der his  son,  he  himself  must  die  for  it ;  and  why  should 
not  a  king  be  subject  to  the  same  law,  which  certainly 
is  a  most  just  one  .''  Especially  considering  that  a  fa- 
ther cannot  by  any  possibility  divest  himself  of  that 
relation,  but  a  king  may  easily  make  himself  neither 
king  nor  father  of  his  people.  If  this  action  of  ours  be 
considered  according  to  its  quality,  as  you  call  it,  I, 
who  am  both  an  Englishman  born,  and  was  an  eye- 
witness of  tlie  transactions  of  these  times,  tell  you,  who 
are  both  a  foreigner  and  an  utter  stranger  to  our  affairs ; 
that  we  have  put  to  death  neither  a  good,  nor  a  just, 
nor  a  merciful,  nor  a  devout,  nor  a  godly,  nor  a  peace- 
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able  king,  as  you  style  him ;  but  an  enemy,  that  has 
been  so  to  us  almost  ten  years  to  an  end ;  nor  one  that 
was  a  father,  but  a  destroyer  of  his  country.  You  con" 
fess,  tliat  such  things  have  been  practised ;  for  your- 
self have  not  the  impudence  to  deny  it:  but  not  by 
protestants  upon  a  protestant  king.  As  if  he  deserved 
the  name  of  a  protestant,  that,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope, 
could  give  him  the  title  of  most  holy  father;  that  was 
always  more  favourable  to  the  papists  than  to  those  of 
his  own  profession.  And  being  such,  he  is  not  the  first 
of  his  own  family,  tliat  has  been  put  to  death  by  pro- 
testants. Was  not  his  grandmother  deposed  and 
banished,  and  at  last  beheaded  by  protestants.**  And 
were  not  her  own  countrymen,  that  were  protestants 
too,  well  enough  pleased  with  it  'i  Nay,  if  I  should  say 
they  were  parties  to  it,  I  should  not  lie.  But  there 
being  so  iew  ])rotestant  kings,  it  is  no  great  wonder, 
if  it  never  happened  that  one  of  them  has  been  put  to 
death.  But  that  it  is  lawful  to  depose  a  tyrant,  and  to 
punish  him  according  to  his  deserts;  nay,  that  this  is 
the  opinion  of  very  eminent  divines,  and  of  such  as 
have  been  most  instrumental  in  the  late  reformation,  do 
you  deny  it  if  you  dare.  You  confess,  that  many  kings 
have  come  to  an  unnatural  death  ;  some  by  the  sword, 
some  poisoned,  some  strangled,  and  some  in  a  dun- 
geon ;  but  for  a  king  to  be  arraigned  in  a  court  of  ju- 
dicature, to  be  put  to  plead  for  his  life,  to  have  sentence 
of  death  pronounced  against  him,  and  that  sentence 
executed  ;  this  you  think  a  more  lamentable  instance 
than  all  the  rest,  and  make  it  a  prodigious  piece  of  im- 
piety. Tell  me,  thou  superlative  fool,  whether  it  be 
not  more  just,  more  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  humanity, 
and  the  laws  of  all  human  societies,  to  bring  a  criminal, 
be  his  oflfence  what  it  will,  before  a  court  of  justice,  to 
give  him  leave  to  speak  for  himself;  and,  if  the  law 
condemn  him,  then  to  put  him  to  death  as  he  has  de- 
served, so  as  he  may  have  time  to  repent  or  to  recol- 
lect himself;  than  presently,  as  soon  as  ever  he  is 
taken,  to  butcher  him  without  more  ado  "^  Do  you  think 
there  is  a  malefactor  in  the  world,  that  if  he  might 
have  his  choice,  would  not  choose  to  be  thus  dealt 
withal  ?  And  if  this  sort  of  proceeding  against  a  private 
person  be  accounted  the  fairer  of  the  two,  why  should 
it  not  be  counted  so  against  a  prince  ?  Nay,  why  should 
we  not  think,  that  himself  liked  it  better  .•*  You  would 
have  had  him  killed  privately,  and  none  to  have  seen 
it,  either  that  future  ages  might  have  lost  the  advan- 
tage of  so  good  an  example ;  or  that  they  that  did  this 
glorious  action,  might  seem  to  have  avoided  the  light, 
and  to  have  acted  contrary  to  law  and  justice.  You 
aggravate  the  matter  by  telling  us,  that  it  was  not  done 
in  an  uproar,  or  brought  about  by  any  faction  amongst 
great  men,  or  in  the  heat  of  a  rebellion,  either  of  the 
people,  or  the  soldiers :  that  there  was  no  hatred,  no 
fear,  no  ambition,  no  blind  precipitate  rashness  in  the 
case;  but  that  it  was  long  consulted  on,  and  done  with 
deliberation.  You  did  well  in  leaving  off  being  an 
*  Advocate,  and  turn  grammarian,  who  from  the  acci- 
dents and  circumstances  of  a  thing,  which  in  themselves 
considered  away  neither  one  way  nor  other,  argue  in 
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dispraise  of  it,  before  you  have  proved  the  thing-  itself 
to  be  either  good  or  bad.  See  how  open  you  lie  :  if  the 
action  you  are  discoursing'  of  be  commendable  and  praise- 
worthy, they  that  did  it  deserve  the  greater  honour,  in 
that  they  were  prepossessed  with  no  passions,  but  did 
what  they  did  for  virtue's  sake.  If  there  were  great 
difficulty  in  the  enterprise,  they  did  well  in  not  going 
about  it  rashly,  but  upon  advice  and  consideration. 
Though  for  my  own  part,  when  I  call  to  mind  with 
how  unexpected  an  importunity  and  fervency  of  mind, 
and  with  how  unanimous  a  consent,  the  whole  army, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  people  from  almost  every  county 
in  the  kingdom,  cried  out  witli  one  voice  for  justice 
against  the  king,  as  being  the  sole  author  of  all  their 
calamities:  I  cannot  but  think,  that  these  things  were 
brought  about  by  a  divine  impulse.  WTiatever  the 
matter  was,  whether  we  consider  the  magistrates,  or 
the  body  of  the  people,  no  men  ever  undertook  with 
more  courage,  and,  which  our  adversaries  themselves 
confess,  in  a  more  sedate  temper  of  mind,  so  brave  an 
action,  an  action  that  might  have  become  those  famous 
heroes,  of  whom  we  read  in  former  ages ;  an  action, 
by  which  they  ennobled  not  only  laws,  and  their  exe- 
cution, vviiich  seem  for  the  future  equally  restored  to 
high  and  low  against  one  another;  but  even  justice, 
and  to  have  rendered  it,  after  so  signal  a  judgment, 
more  illustrious  and  greater  than  in  its  own  self.  We 
are  now  come  to  an  end  of  the  3d  page  of  the  first  book, 
and  have  not  the  bare  narrative  he  promised  us  yet. 
He  complains  that  our  principles  are,  that  a  king,  whose 
government  is  burdensome  and  odious,  may  lawfully 
be  deposed  :  and  "  by  this  doctrine,"  says  he,  "  if  they 
had  had  a  king  a  thousand  times  better  than  they  had, 
they  would  not  have  spared  his  life."  Observe  the 
man's  subtle  way  of  arguing.  For  I  would  willingly 
be  informed  what  consequence  there  is  in  this,  unless 
he  allows,  that  a  king's  government  may  be  burden- 
some and  odious,  who  is  a  thousand  times  better  than 
our  king  was.  So  that  now  he  has  brought  things  to 
this  pass,  to  make  the  king  that  he  defends  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  some  whose  government  notwith- 
standing  is  bin-densome  and  odious,  that  is,  it  may  be, 
the  most  monstrous  tyrant  that  ever  reigned.  I  wish 
ye  joy,  0  ye  kings,  of  so  able  a  defender  !  Now  the 
narrative  begins.  "  They  put  him  to  several  sorts  of 
torments."  Give  an  instance.  "  Thej'  removed  him 
from  prison  to  prison  ;"  and  so  tliey  might  lawfully  do; 
for  having  been  a  tyrant,  he  became  an  open  enemy, 
and  was  taken  in  war.  "  Often  changing  his  keepers." 
Lest  they  themselves  should  change.  "  Sometimes 
they  gave  him  hopes  of  liberty  ;  nay,  and  sometimes 
even  of  restoring  him  to  his  crown,  upon  articles  of 
agreement."  It  seems  then  the  taking  away  his  life 
was  not  done  upon  so  much  premeditation,  as  he  talked 
of  before  ;  and  that  we  did  not  lay  hold  on  all  oppor- 
tunities and  means,  that  offered  themselves,  to  renounce 
our  king.  Those  things  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war  we  demanded  of  him,  wlien  he  had  almost  brought 
us  under,  which  things  if  they  were  denied  us,  we 
could  enjoy  no  liberty,  nor  live  in  any  safety;  those 
very  things  we  petitioned  him  for  when  he  was  our 


prisoner,  in  a  humble,  submissive  way,  not  once,  nor 
twice,  but  thrice,  and  oftener,  and  were  as  often  denied. 
When  we  had  now  lost  all  hopes  of  the  king's  coni])ly- 
ing  with  us,  then  was  that  noble  order  of  parliament 
made,  that  from  that  time  forward,  tliere  should  no 
articles  be  sent  to  tlie  king  ;  so  that  we  left  off"  apply- 
ing ourselves  to  him,  not  from  the  time  that  he  began 
to  be  a  tyrant,  but  from  the  time  that  we  found  him 
incurable.  But  afterward  some  parliament-men  set 
upon  a  new  project,  and  meeting  witli  a  convenient 
opportunity  to  put  it  in  practice,  pass  a  vote  to  send 
further  proposals  once  more  to  the  king.  Whose  wick- 
edness and  folly  nearest  resembles  that  of  the  Roman 
senate,  who  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Tullius,  and 
all  honest  men,  voted  to  send  embassadors  to  M.  An- 
tony ;  and  the  event  had  been  the  same,  but  that  it 
pleased  God  Almighty,  in  his  providence,  to  order  it 
otherwise,  and  to  assert  our  liberty,  though  he  sufl'ered 
them  to  be  enslaved:  for  though  the  king  did  not  agree 
to  any  thing  that  might  conduce  to  a  firm  peace,  and 
settlement  of  things,  more  than  he  had  before,  they  go 
and  vote  themselves  satisfied.  Then  the  sounder  part 
of  the  house  finding  themselves  and  the  commonwealth 
betrayed,  implore  the  aid  of  that  valiant  and  always 
faithful  army  to  the  commonwealth.  Upon  which  oc- 
casion I  can  observe  only  this,  which  yet  I  am  loth  to 
utter ;  to  wit,  that  our  soldiers  understood  themselves 
better  thaJi  our  senators,  and  that  they  saved  the  com- 
monwealth by  their  arms,  when  the  other  by  their 
votes  had  almost  ruined  it.  Then  he  relates  a  great 
many  things  in  a  doleful,  lamentable  strain  ;  but  he 
does  it  so  senselessly,  that  he  seems  rather  to  beg  of 
his  readers,  that  they  would  be  sorrowful,  than  to  stir 
up  any  such  passion  in  them.  It  grieves  him  "  to 
think  that  the  king  should  undergo  a  capital  punish- 
ment, after  such  a  manner  as  no  other  king  ever  had 
done."  Though  he  had  often  told  us  before,  that  there 
never  was  a  king  that  underwent  a  capital  punishment 
at  all.  Do  you  use  to  compare  ways  and  manners,  ye 
coxcomb,  when  yoa  have  no  things  nor  actions  to 
compare  with  one  another?  "  He  suffered  death," says 
he,  "  as  a  robber,  as  a  murderer,  as  a  parricide,  as  a 
traitor,  as  a  tyrant."  Is  this  defending  the  king  ?  Or 
is  it  not  rather  giving  a  more  severe  sentence  against 
him,  than  that  that  we  gave  ?  How  came  you  so  all 
on  a  sudden  to  be  of  our  mind  ?  He  complains  "  that 
executioners  in  vizards  [personati  carnifices]  cut  off  the 
king's  head."  What  shall  we  do  with  this  fellow  ? 
He  told  us  before,  of  "  a  murder  committed  on  one  in 
the  disguise  of  a  king  [in  persona  regis] :"  now  he 
says,  it  was  done  in  the  disguise  of  an  executioner.  It 
were  to  no  purpose,  to  take  particular  notice  of  every 
silly  thing  he  says.  He  tells  stories  of"  boxes  on  the 
ear,  and  kicks,  that,"  he  says,  "  were  given  the  king 
by  common  soldiers,  and  that  it  was  four  shillings 
apiece  to  see  his  dead  bod}'."  These,  and  sucii  like 
stories,  which  partly  are  false,  and  partly  imj)ertinent, 
betray  tlie  ignorance  and  childishness  of  our  poor 
scholar;  but  are  far  fioni  making  any  reader  ever  a 
whit  the  sadder.  In  good  faith  his  son  Charles  had 
done  better  to  have  hired  some  ballad-singer,  to  have 
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bewailed  his  father's  misfortunes,  than  this  doleful, 
shall  I  call  him,  or  rather  most  ridiculous  orator,  xvho 
is  so  dry  and  insipid,  that  there  is  not  the  least  spirit 
in  any  tilings  he  says.  Now  the  narrative  is  done,  and 
it  is  hard  to  say  ^vhat  lie  does  next,  he  runs  on  so  sor- 
didly and  irregular.  Now  lie  is  angry,  then  he  won- 
ders; lie  neither  cares  what  he  talks,  nor  how;  repeats 
the  same  tilings  ten  times  over,  that  could  not  but  look 
ill,  though  he  had  said  tliem  but  once.  And  I  persuade 
myself,  the  extemporary  rhymes  of  some  antic  juck- 
pudding  may  deserve  printing-  better;  so  far  am  I  from 
thinking  aught  he  says  worthy  of  a  serious  answer.  I 
pass  by  his  styling  the  king  a"  protector  of  religion," 
who  chose  to  make  war  upon  tlie  church,  ratlier  than 
part  with  those  church-tyrants,  and  enemies  of  all  re- 
ligion, the  bishops ;  and  how  is  it  possible,  that  he 
should  "  maintain  religion  in  its  purity,"  that  was 
himself  a  slave  to  those  impure  traditions  and  ceremo- 
nies of  tlicirs  .'■  And  for  our  "  sectaries,  whose  sacrile- 
gious meetings,"  you  say,  "  have  public  allowance  ;" 
instance  in  any  of  their  principles,  the  profession  of 
which  is  not  openly  allowed  of,  and  countenanced  in 
Holland.  But  in  the  mean  time,  tliere  is  not  a  more 
sacrilegious  wretch  in  nature  than  yourself,  that  always 
took  liberty  to  speak  ill  of  all  sorts  of  people.  "  They 
could  not  w  ound  the  commonwealth  more  dangerously, 
than  by  taking  off  its  master."  Learn,  ye  abject, 
homeborn  slave  ;  unless  ye  take  away  the  master,  ye 
destroy  the  commonwealth.  Tbat  that  has  a  master, 
is  one  man's  property.  The  word  master  denotes  a 
private,  not  a  public  relation.  "  They  persecute  most 
unjustly  those  ministers,  that  abhorred  this  action  of 
theirs."  Lest  you  should  not  know  what  ministers  he 
means,  I  will  tell  you  in  a  few  words  what  manner  of 
men  they  were ;  they  were  those  very  men,  that  by 
their  writings  and  sermons  justified  taking  up  arms 
against  the  king,  and  stirred  the  people  up  to  it :  that 
daily  cursed,  as  Deborah  did  Meroz,all  such  as  would 
not  furnish  the  parliament  eitlicr  with  arms,  or  men,  or 
money.  That  taught  the  people  out  of  their  pulpits, 
that  they  were  not  about  to  fight  against  a  king,  but  a 
greater  tyrant  than  either  Saul  or  Ahab  ever  were ; 
nay,  more  a  Nero  than  Nero  himself  As  soon  as  the 
bishops,  and  those  clergymen  whom  they  daily  in- 
veighed against,  and  branded  with  the  odious  names 
of  pluralists  and  nonresidents,  were  taken  out  of  their 
way,  they  presently  jump,  some  into  two,  some  into 
three  of  their  best  benefices ;  being  now  warm  them- 
selves, they  soon  unworthily  neglected  their  charge. 
Their  covetousness  brake  through  all  restraints  of  mo- 
desty and  religion,  and  themselves  now  labour  under 
the  same  infamy,  that  they  had  loaded  their  predeces- 
sors with  ;  and  because  their  covetousness  is  not  yet 
satisfied,  and  their  ambition  has  accustomed  them  to 
raise  tumults,  and  be  enemies  to  peace,  they  cannot 
rest  at  quiet  yet,  but  preach  up  sedition  against  the 
magistracy,  as  it  is  now  established,  as  they  liad  for- 
merly done  against  the  king.  They  now  tell  the 
people,  that  he  was  cruelly  murdered  ;  upon  whom 
themselves  having  heaped  all  their  curses,  had  devoted 
him  to  destruction,  whom  they  had  delivered  up  as  it 


were  to  the  parliament,  to  be  despoiled  of  his  royalty, 
and  pursued  with  a  holy  war.  They  now  complain, 
tliat  the  sectaries  arc  not  extirpated  ;  which  is  a  most 
absurd  tiling  to  expect  the  magistrates  should  be  able 
to  do,  who  never  yet  were  able,  do  what  they  could,  to 
extiqiate  avarice  and  ambition,  tliose  two  most  per- 
nicious heresies,  and  more  destructive  to  the  church 
than  all  the  rest,  out  of  the  very  order  and  tribe  of  the 
ministers  themselves.  For  the  sects  which  they  inveigh 
against,  I  confess  there  are  such  amongst  us,  but  they 
are  obscure,  and  make  no  noise  in  the  world  :  the  sects 
that  they  are  of,  arc  public  and  notorious,  and  much 
more  dangerous  to  the  church  of  God.  Simon  Magus 
and  Diotrephes  were  the  ringleaders  of  them.  Yet  are 
we  so  far  from  persecuting  these  men,  though  they  are 
pestilent  enough,  that  though  we  know  them  to  be  ill- 
affected  to  the  government,  and  desirous  of  and  endea- 
vouring to  work  a  change,  we  allow  them  but  too  mucli 
liberty.  You,  that  are  both  a  Frencliman  and  a  vaga- 
bond, seem  displeased  that  "  the  English,  more  fierce 
and  cruel  than  their  own  mastiffs,"  as  your  barking 
eloquence  has  it,  "  have  no  regard  to  the  lawful  suc- 
cessor and  Jieir  of  the  crown  :  take  no  care  of  the  king's 
youngest  son,  nor  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia."  I  will 
make  ye  no  answer ;  you  shall  answer  3'ourself. 
"  When  the  frame  of  a  government  is  changed  from  a 
monarchy  to  any  other,  the  new  modellers  have  no  re- 
gard to  succession:"  the  application  is  easy;  it  is  in 
your  book  De  primatu  Papae.  "  The  great  chang-e 
throughout  three  kingdoms,"  you  say,  "  was  brought 
about  by  a  small  number  of  men  in  one  of  them."  If 
this  were  true,  that  small  number  of  men  wouhl  have 
deserved  to  have  dominion  over  the  rest ;  valiant  men 
over  fainthearted  cowards.  "  These  are  tliey  that  pre- 
sumptuously took  upon  them  to  change,"  antiquum 
regni  regimen,  in  alium  qui  a  pluribus  tyrannis  tene- 
atur.  It  is  well  for  them  that  you  cannot  find  fault 
with  them,  without  committing  a  barbarous  solecism  ; 
you  shame  all  grammarians.  "  The  English  will  never 
be  able  to  wash  out  this  stain."  Nay,  you,  though  a 
blot  and  a  stain  to  all  learned  men,  were  never  yet  able 
to  stain  the  renown  and  everlasting  glory  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  that  with  so  great  a  resolution,  as  we 
hardly  find  the  like  recorded  in  any  history,  having 
struggled  with,  and  overcome,  not  only  their  enemies 
in  the  field,  but  the  superstitious  persuasions  of  the 
common  people,  have  purchased  to  themselves  in 
general  amongst  all  posterity  the  name  of  deliverers  : 
the  body  of  the  people  having  undertook  and  perform- 
ed an  enterprise,  which  in  other  nations  is  thought  to 
proceed  only  from  a  magnanimity  that  is  peculiar  to 
heroes.  What  "  the  protestants  and  primitive  Chris- 
tians" have  done,  or  would  do  upon  such  an  occasion, 
I  will  tell  ye  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  debate  the 
merits  of  the  cause  :  in  discoursing  it  before,  I  siiould 
be  guilty  of  your  fault,  who  outdo  the  most  imperti- 
nent talkers  in  nature.  You  wonder  how  we  shall  be 
able  to  answer  the  Jesuits.  Meddle  with  your  own 
matters,  you  runagate,  and  be  ashamed  of  your  ac- 
tions, since  the  church  is  ashamed  of  you ;  who,  though 
but  of  late  you  set  yourself  so  fiercely  and  with  so 
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much  ostentation  against  the  pope's  supremacy  and 
episcopal  o^overnment,  are  now  become  yourself  a  very 
creature  of  the  bishops.  You  confess,  that  "  some  pro- 
testants,  whom  you  do  not  name,  have  asserted  it  law- 
ful to  depose  a  tyrant :"  but  though  you  do  not  think 
fit  to  name  tiiem,  I  will,  because  you  say  "  they  are  far 
worse  than  the  very  Jesuits  themselves ;"  they  are  no 
other  than  Luther,  and  Zuiuglius,  and  Calvin,  and 
Bucer,  and  Parens,  and  many  others.  "  But  then," 
you  say,  "  they  refer  it  to  the  judgment  of  learned  and 
wise  men,  who  shall  be  accounted  a  tyrant.  But  what 
for  men  were  these  ?  Were  they  wise  men,  were  they 
men  of  learning?  Were  they  anywise  remarkable, 
either  for  virtue  or  nobility  ?"  You  may  well  allow  a 
people,  that  has  felt  the  heavy  yoke  of  slavery  to  be 
wise,  and  learned,  and  noble  enough,  to  know  what  is 
fit  to  be  done  to  the  tyrant  that  has  oppressed  them ; 
though  they  neither  consult  with  foreigners  nor  gram- 
marians. But  that  this  man  was  a  tyrant,  not  only  the 
parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland  have  declared  by 
their  actions  and  express  words ;  but  almost  all  the 
people  of  both  nations  assented  to  it,  till  such  time  as 
by  the  tricks  and  artifices  of  the  bishops  they  were 
divided  into  two  factions :  and  what  if  it  has  pleased 
God  to  choose  such  men,  to  execute  his  vengeance 
upon  the  greatest  potentates  on  earth,  as  he  chose  to  be 
made  partakers  of  the  benefit  of  the  gospel  ?  "  Not 
many  wise,  not  many  learned,  not  many  powerful,  not 
many  noble  :  that  by  those  that  are  not,  he  might  bring 
to  nought  those  that  are ;  and  that  no  flesh  might  glory 
in  bis  sight."  And  who  are  you,  that  babble  to  the 
contrary  ?  dare  you  affect  the  reputation  of  a  learned 
man  ?  I  confess  you  are  pretty  well  versed  in  phrase- 
books,  and  lexicons,  and  glossaries ;  insomuch  that  you 
seem  to  have  spent  your  time  in  nothing  else.  But  you 
do  not  make  appear,  that  you  have  read  any  good  au- 
thors with  so  much  judgment  as  to  have  benefited  b}^ 
them.  Other  copies,  and  various  lections,  and  words 
omitted,  and  corruptions  of  texts,  and  the  like,  these 
you  are  full  of;  but  no  footstep  of  any  solid  learning 
appears  in  all  you  have  writ :  or  do  ye  think  yourself' 
a  wise  man,  that  quarrel  and  contend  about  the  meanest 
trifles  that  may  be  ?  That  being  altogether  ignorant 
in  astronomy  and  physic,  yet  are  always  railing  at  the 
professors  of  both,  whom  all  men  credit  in  what  things 
belong  to  their  own  sciences,  that  would  be  ready  to 
curse  them  to  the  pit  of  hell,  that  should  offer  to  de- 
prive you  of  the  vain  glory  of  having  corrected  or  sup- 
plied the  least  word  or  letter  in  any  copy  you  have 
criticised  upon.  And  yet  you  are  mad  to  hear  yourself 
called  a  grammarian.  In  certain  trifling  discourses  of 
yours,  you  call  Dr.  Hammond  knave  in  plain  terms, 
who  was  one  of  this  king's  chaplains,  and  one  that  he 
valued  above  all  the  rest,  for  no  other  reason  but  be- 
cause he  had  called  you  a  grammarian.  And  I  do  not 
question,  but  you  would  have  been  as  ready  to  have 
thrown  the  same  re])roach  upon  the  king  himself,  if 
you  had  heard  that  he  had  approved  his  chaplain's 
judgment  of  you.  Take  notice  now,  how  much  I  (who 
am  but  one  of  those  many  English,  that  you  liave  the 
impudence  to  call  madmen,  and  unlearned,  and  ignoble. 


and  wicked)  slight  and  despise  you,  (for  that  the  Eng- 
lish nation  in  general  should  take  any  notice  in  public 
of  such  a  worm  as  you  are,  would  be  an  infinite  niuler- 
valuing  of  themselves,)  who,  though  one  should  turn 
you  topsyturvy,  and  inside  out,  are  but  a  grammarian: 
nay,  as  if  you  had  made  a  foolishcr  wish  than  Midas 
did,  whatever  you  meddle  with,  except  when  you  make 
solecisms,  is  grammar  still.  Whosoever  therefore  he 
be,  though  from  among  the  dregs  of  that  common  peo- 
ple that  you  are  so  keen  upon,  (for  as  for  those  men  of 
eminency  amongst  us,  whose  great  actions  evidenced 
to  all  men  their  nol)ility,  and  virtue,  and  conduct,  I 
will  not  disgrace  them  so  much,  as  to  compare  you  to 
them,  or  them  to  you,)  but  whosoever,  I  say,  among 
the  dregs  of  that  common  people,  has  but  sucked  in 
this  principle,  that  he  was  not  born  for  his  prince,  but 
for  God  and  his  country;  he  deserves  the  reputation 
of  a  learned,  and  an  honest,  and  a  wise  man  more, 
and  is  of  greater  use  in  the  world,  than  yourself.  For 
such  a  one  is  learned  without  letters ;  you  have  letters, 
but  no  learning,  that  understand  so  many  languages, 
turn  over  so  many  volumes,  and  yet  are  but  asleep 
when  all  is  done. 


CHAP.  II. 

The  argument  that  Salmasius,  toward  the  conclusion 
of  his  first  chapter,  urged  as  irrefragable,  to  wit,  that 
it  was  really  so,  because  all  men  unanimously  agreed 
in  it;  that  very  argument,  than  which,  as  he  applied 
it,  there  is  nothing  more  false,  I,  that  am  now  about  to 
discourse  of  the  right  of  kings,  may  turn  upon  himself 
with  a  great  deal  of  truth.  For,  whereas  he  defines  "  a 
king"  (if  that  may  be  said  to  be  defined  which  he 
makes  infinite)  "  to  be  a  person  in  whom  the  supreme 
power  of  the  kingdom  resides,  who  is  answerable  to 
God  alone,  who  may  do  whatsoever  pleases  him,  who 
is  bound  by  no  law  :"  I  will  undertake  to  demonstrate, 
not  by  mine,  but  by  his  own  reasons  and  authorities, 
that  there  never  was  a  nation  or  people  of  any  account 
(for  to  ransack  all  the  uncivilized  parts  of  the  world 
were  to  no  pui'pose)  that  ever  allowed  this  to  be  their 
king's  right,  or  put  such  exorbitant  power  into  his 
hand,  as  "  that  he  should  not  be  bound  by  any  law, 
that  he  might  do  what  he  would,  that  he  should  judge 
all,  but  be  judged  of  none."  Nor  can  I  persuade  my- 
self, that  there  ever  was  any  one  person  besides  Sal- 
masius of  so  slavish  a  spirit,  as  to  assert  the  outrageous 
enormities  of  tyrants  to  be  the  rights  of  kings.  Those 
amongst  us  that  were  the  greatest  royalists,  always  ab- 
hoiTed  this  sordid  opinion  :  <and  Salmasius  himself,  as 
appears  by  some  other  writings  of  his  before  lie  was 
bribed,  was  quite  of  another  mind.  Insomuch,  that 
what  he  here  gives  out,  docs  not  look  like  the  dictates 
of  a  free  subject  under  a  free  government,  much  less  in 
so  famous  a  commonwealth  as  that  of  Holland,  and  the 
most  eminent  university  there  :  but  seems  to  have  been 
penned  by  some  despicable  slave,  that  lay  rotting  in  a 
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prison,  or  a  dungeon.     If  whatever  a  king  has  a  mind 
to  do,  the  riglit  of  kings  will  bear  him  out  in,  (wliich 
was  a  lesson  that  the  bloody  tyrant  Antoninus  Cara- 
calla,  tliough  i)is  step-mother  Julia  preached  it  to  him, 
and  endeavoured  to  inure  him  to  the  practice  of  it,  by 
making  him    commit  incest  with  herself,  yet  could 
hardly  suck  in,)  then  there  neither  is,  nor  ever  was, 
that  king,  that  deserved  the  name  of  a  tyrant.      They 
may  safely  violate  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man  :  their 
very  being'  kings  keej)s  them  innocent.      What  crime 
was  ever  any  of  them  guilty  of?      They  did  but  make 
use  of  their  own  right  upon  their  own  vassals.     No  king 
can  commit  such  horrible  cruelties  and  outrages,  as  will 
not  be  within  this  right  of  kings.      So  that  there  is  no 
pretence  left  for  any  complaints  or  expostulations  with 
any  of  them.     And  dare  you  assert,  that  "  this  right  of 
kings,"  as  you  call  it,  "  is  grounded  upon  the  law  of 
nations,  or  rather    uj)on  that   of  nature,"  you    brute 
beast.''  for  you  deserve  not  the  name  of  a  man,  that  are 
so  cruel  and  unjust  towards  all  those  of  your  own  kind  ; 
that  endeavour,  as  much  as  in  you  lies,  so  to  bear  down 
and  vilify  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  that  were  made 
after  the  image  of  God,  as  to  assert  and  maintain,  that 
those  cruel  and  unmerciful  taskmasters,  that  through 
the  superstitious  whimsies,  or   sloth,  or  treachery  of 
some  ])ersons,  get  into  the  chair,  are  provided  and  ap- 
pointed by  nature  herself,  that  mild  and  gentle  mother 
of  us  all,  to  be  the  governors  of  those  nations  they  en- 
slave.     By  which  pestilent  doctrine  of  ^ours,  having 
rendered  them  more  fierce  and  untractable,  you  not 
only  enable  them  to  make  havoc  of,  and  trample  under 
foot,  their  miserable  subjects ;  but  endeavour  to  arm 
them  for  that  very  purpose  with  the  law  of  nature,  the 
right  of  kings,  and  the  very  constitutions  of  govern- 
ment, than  which  nothing  can  be  more  impious  or  ridi- 
culous.     By  my  consent,  as  Dionysius  formerly  of  a 
IjTant  became  a  schoolmaster,  so  you  of  a  grammarian 
should  become  a  tyrant;  not  that  you  may  have  that 
regal  license  of  doing  other  people  harm,  but  a  fair 
opportunity  of  perishing  miserably  yourself:  that,  as 
Tiberius  complained,  when  he  had  confined  himself  to 
the  island  Capreae,  you  may  be  reduced  into  such  a 
condition,  as  to  be  sensible  that  you  perish  daily.    But 
let  us  look  a  little  more  narrowly  into  this  right  of 
kings  that  you  talk  of.      "This  was  the  sense  of  the 
eastern,  and  of  the  western  part  of  the  world."     I  shall 
not  answer  you  with  what  Aristotle   and  Cicero  (who 
are  both  as  credible  authors  as  any  we  have)  tell  us, 
viz.  That  the  people  of  Asia  easily  submit  to  slavery, 
but  the  Syrians  and  the  Jews  are  even  born  to  it  from 
the  womb.     I  confess  there  are  but  few,  and  those  men 
of  great  wisdom  and  courage,  that  are  either  desirous 
of  liberty,  or  capable  of  using-  it.     The  greatest  part  of 
the  world  choose  to  live  under  masters ;  but  yet  they 
would  have  them  just  ones.     As  for  such  as  are  unjust 
and  tyrannical,  neither  was  God  ever  so  much  an  enem3' 
to  mankind,  as  to  enjoin  a  necessity  of  submitting  to 
them  ;  nor  was  there  ever  any  j)eople  so  destitute  of  all 
sense,  and  sunk  into  such  a  depth  of  despair,  as  to  im- 
pose so  cruel  a  law  upon  themselves  and  their  posterity. 
First,  you  produce  "  the  words  of  King  Solomon  in  his 


Ecclcsiastes."     And  we  are  as  willing  to  appeal  to  the 
Scripture  as  you.    As  for  Solomon's  authority,  we  will 
consider  that  hereafter,  when  perhaps  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  understand  it.      P'irst,  let  us  hear  God  himself 
speak,  Deut.  xvii.  14.     "When  thou  art  come  into  the 
land,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  and  shall 
say,  I  will  set  a  king  over  me,  like  as  the  nations  that 
are  round  about  me."     Which  passage  I  could  wish  all 
men  would  seriously  consider :  for  hence  it  aj)pears  by_ 
the  testimony  of  God  himself;  first,  that  all  nations  are 
at  lii)erty  to  erect  what  form  of  government  they  will 
amongst  themselves,  and  to  change  it  when  and  into 
what  they  will.     This  God  affirms  in   express  terms 
concerning  the  Hebrew  nation  ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
but  that  other  nations  are,  as  to  this  respect,  in  the  same 
condition.      Another  remark  that  tiiis  place  yields  us, 
is,  that  a  commonwealth  is  a  more  perfect  form  of  go- 
vernment tlian  a  monarchy,  and  more  suitable  to  the 
condition  of  mankind,  and  in  the  opinion  of  God  him- 
self better  for  his  own  people ;  for  himself  appointed  it, 
and  could  hardly  be  prevailed  withal  a  great  while 
after,  and  at  their  own  importunate  desire,  to  let  them 
change  it  into  a  monarchy.      But  to  make  it  ap])ear, 
that  he  gave  them  their  choice  to  be  governed  by  a 
single  person,  or  by  more,  so  they  were  justly  governed, 
in  case  they  should  in  time  to  come  resolve  upon  a 
king,  he  prescribes  laws  for  this  king  of  theirs  to  ob- 
serve, whereby  he  was  forbidden  to  multiply  to  him- 
self horses  and  wives,  or  to  heap  up  riches:  whence 
he  might  easily  infer,  that  no  power  was  put  into  his 
hands  over  others,  but  according  to  law,  since  even 
those  actions  of  his  life,  which  related  only  to  himself, 
were  under  a  law.     He  was  commanded  therefore  to 
transcribe  with  his  own  hand  all  the  precepts  of  the 
law,  and  having  writ  them  out,  to  observe  and  keep 
them,  that  his  mind  might  not  be  lifted  up  above  his 
brethren.     It  is  evident  from  hence,  that  as  well  the 
prince  as  the  people  was  bound  by  the  law  of  Moses. 
To  this  purpose  Joseph  us    writes,  a  proper  and  able 
interpreter  of  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  who  was 
admirably  well    versed    in    the    Jewish    policy,   and 
infinitely  preferable   to  a  thousand  obscure  ignorant 
rabbins  :    he   has   it  thus   in  the   fourth   book  of  his 
Antiquities,  'Api'^oKpariaixfvovvKpaTt'^ovi^'c.  "  An  Aris- 
tocracy is  the   best  form   of  government ;  wherefore 
do    not   you   endeavour    to    settle    any   other ;    it  is 
enough  for  you,  that   God  presides  over  ye,   but  if 
you  will  have  a  king,  let  him  guide  himself  by  the  law 
of  God,  rather  than  by  his  own  wisdom  ;  and  lay  a 
restraint  upon  him,  if  he  oflfer  at  more  power  than  the 
state  of  your  afliairs  will  allow  of"     Thus  he  expresses 
himself  upon  tliis  place  in   Deuteronomy.     Another 
Jewish    author,  Philo   Judteus,  who  was  Josephus's 
contemporary,  a  very  studious  man  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
upon  which  he  wrote  a  large  commentary  :  when  in 
his  book  concerning  the  creation  of  the  king,  he  inter- 
prets this  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  he  sets  a  king  loose 
from  the  law  no  otherwise  than  as  an  enemy  may  be 
said  to  be  so  :  "  They,"  says  he,  "  that  to  the  prejudice 
and  destruction  of  the  people  acquire  great  power  to 
themselves,  deserve  not  the  name  of  kings,  but  that  of 
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enemies  :  for  their  actions  are  the  same  with  tliose  of 
au  irreconcilable  enemy.  Nay,  they,  that  under  a  pre- 
tence of  g-overnment  are  injurious,  are  worse  tiian  open 
enemies.  We  may  fence  ourselves  afjainst  the  latter ; 
but  the  malice  of  the  former  is  so  mucii  the  more  pesti- 
lent, because  it  is  not  always  easy  to  be  discovered." 
But  when  it  is  discovered,  why  should  they  not  be  dealt 
with  as  enemies  ?  The  same  author  in  his  second  book, 
Allegoriar.  Legis,  "  A  king-,"  says  be,  "  and  a  tyrant, 
are  contraries."  And  a  little  after,  "  A  king  ought  not 
only  to  command,  but  also  to  obey."  All  this  is  very 
true,  you  will  say,  a  king  ought  to  observe  the  laws,  as 
well  as  any  other  man.  But  what  if  he  will  not,  what 
law  is  there  to  ])unish  him  ?  I  answer,  the  same  law 
that  there  is  to  punish  other  men;  for  I  find  no  excep- 
tions. There  is  no  express  law  to  punish  the  priests, 
or  any  other  inferiour  magistrates,  who  all  of  them,  if 
this  opinion  of  the  exemption  of  kings  from  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law  would  hold,  might,  by  the  same  reason, 
claim  impunity,  what  guilt  soever  they  contract,  be- 
cause there  is  no  positive  law  for  their  punishment; 
and  yet  I  suppose  none  of  them  ever  challenged  such 
a  prerogative,  nor  would  it  ever  be  allowed  them,  if 
they  should.  Hitherto  we  have  learned  from  the  very 
text  of  God's  own  law,  that  a  king  ought  to  obey  the 
laws,  and  not  lift  himself  up  above  his  brethren.  Let 
us  now  consider  whether  Solomon  preached  up  any 
other  doctrine,  chap.  viii.  ver.  2.  "  I  counsel  thee  to 
keep  the  king's  commandment,  and  that  in  regard  of 
the  oath  of  God.  Be  not  hasty  to  go  out  of  his  sight ; 
stand  not  in  an  evil  thing ;  for  he  doth  whatsoever 
pleaseth  him.  Where  the  word  of  a  king  is,  there  is 
power;  and  who  may  say  unto  him,  what  dost  thou  .■"' 
It  is  well  enough  known,  that  here  the  preacher  directs 
not  his  precepts  to  the  Sanhedrim,  or  to  a  parliament, 
but  to  private  persons ;  and  such  he  commands  to 
"  keep  the  king's  commandment,  and  that  in  regard  of 
the  oath  of  God."  But  as  they  swear  allegiance  to 
kings,  do  not  kings  likewise  swear  to  obey  and  main- 
tain the  laws  of  God,  and  those  of  their  own  country  ? 
So  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites  promise  obedience  to 
Joshua,  Josh.  i.  17.  "  According  as  we  hearkened  unto 
Moses  in  all  things,  so  will  we  hearken  unto  thee  ; 
only  the  Lord  thy  God  be  with  thee,  as  he  was  with 
Moses."  Here  is  an  express  condition.  Hear  the 
preacher  else,  ch.  ix.  ver.  17.  "  The  words  of  wise  men 
are  heard  in  quiet,  more  than  the  cry  of  him  that  ruleth 
among  fools."  The  next  caution  that  Solomon  gives 
us,  is,  "  Be  not  hasty  to  go  out  of  his  sight ;  stand  not 
in  an  evil  thing ;  for  he  doth  whatsoever  pleaseth  him." 
That  is,  he  does  what  he  will  to  malefactors,  whom  the 
law  authorizes  him  to  punish,  and  against  whom  he 
may  proceed  with  mercy  or  severity,  as  he  sees  occasion. 
Here  is  nothing  like  tyranny ;  nothing  that  a  good 
man  needs  be  afraid  of  "  Where  the  word  of  a  king 
is,  there  is  power;  and  who  may  say  to  him.  What  dost 
thou  V  And  yet  we  read  of  one,  that  not  only  said  to 
a  king,  «  What  dost  thou  ?"  but  told  him,  "  Thou  hast 
done  foolishly."  But  Samuel,  you  may  say,  was  an 
extraordinary  person.  I  answer  you  with  your  own 
words,  which  follow  in  the  forty-ninth  page  of  your 


book,  "  What  was  there  extraordinary,"  say  you,  "  in 
Saul  or  David  ?"  And  so  say  I,  what  was  there  in 
Samuel  extraordinary  ?  He  was  a  jjrophet,  you  will 
say ;  so  are  they  that  now  follow  his  example ;  for  they 
act  according  to  the  will  of  God,  either  his  revealed  or 
his  sacred  will,  which  yourself  grant  in  your  50th  page. 
The  preacher  therefore  in  this  place  prudently  advises 
private  persons  not  to  contend  witii  princes ;  for  it  is 
even  dangerous  to  contend  with  any  man,  that  is  either 
rich  or  powerful.  But  what  then  ?  must  therefore  the 
nobility  of  a  nation,  and  all  the  inferiour  magistrates, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  not  dare  to  mutter 
when  a  king  raves  and  acts  like  a  madman  ?  Must  they 
not  oppose  a  foolish,  wicked,  and  outrageous  tyrant, 
that  perhaps  seeks  the  destruction  of  all  good  men  ? 
Must  they  not  endeavour  to  prevent  his  turning  all 
divine  and  human  things  upside  down  ?  Must  they 
suffer  him  to  massacre  his  people,  burn  their  cities, 
and  commit  such  outrages  upon  them  daily ;  and 
finally,  to  have  perfect  liberty  to  do  what  he  lists  with- 
out control .'' 

0  de  Cappadocis  eques  catastris  ! 
Thou  slavish  knight  of  Cappadocia  ! 

Whom  all  free  people,  if  you  can  have  the  confidence 
hereafter  to  set  your  foot  within  a  free  country,  ought 
to  cast  out  from  amongst  them,  and  send  to  some  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world,  as  a  prodigy  of  dire  portent ; 
or  to  condemn  to  some  perpetual  drudgery,  as  one  de- 
voted to  slavery,  solemnly  obliging  themselves,  if  they 
ever  let  you  go,  to  undergo  a  worse  slavery  under  some 
cruel,  silly  tyrant  :  no  man  living  can  either  devise 
himself,  or  borrow  from  any  other,  expressions  so  full 
of  cruelty  and  contempt,  as  may  not  justly  be  applied 
to  you.  But  go  on.  "  When  the  Israelites  asked  a 
king  of  God,  they  said,  they  would  set  up  a  king  that 
should  have  the  same  rule  and  dominion  over  them, 
that  the  kings  of  their  neighbour  countries  exercised 
over  their  subjects.  But  the  kings  of  the  East  we  know 
had  an  unlimited  power,"  as  Virgil  testifies, 

" Regem  non  sic  ^Egyptus  et  ingens 

"  Lydia,  nee  populi  Parthorum,  et  Medus  Hydaspes 

"  Observant." 

"  No  Eastern  nation  ever  did  adore 

"  The  majesty  of  sovereign  princes  more." 

First,  what  is  that  to  us,  what  sort  of  kings  the 
Israelites  desired  ?  Especially  since  God  was  angry 
with  them,  not  only  for  desiring  such  a  king  as  other 
nations  had,  and  not  such  a  king  as  his  own  law  de- 
scribes, but  barely  for  desiring  a  king  at  all .''  Nor  is 
it  credible,  that  they  should  desire  an  unjust  king,  and 
one  that  should  be  out  of  the  reach  of  all  laws,  who 
could  not  bear  the  government  of  Samuel's  sons,  though 
under  the  power  of  laws;  but  from  their  covetousness 
sought  refuge  in  a  king.  And  lastly,  the  verse  that 
you  quote  out  of  Virgil  does  not  prove,  that  the  kings 
of  the  East  had  an  absolute  unlimited  power ;  for  those 
bees,  that  he  there  speaks  of,  and  who  reverence  their 
kings,  he  says,  more  than  the  Egyptians  or  Modes  do 
theirs,  by  the  authority  of  the  same  poet : 

"  Magnis  agitant  sublegibusa?vum." 

"  Live  under  certain  fundamental  laws." 
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Tlicy  do  not  live  under  a  king'  then,  that  is  tied  to  no 
law.  But  now  I  will  let  you  see  how  little  reason  you 
have  to  tliink  I  hear  you  an  ill-will.  Most  people 
think  you  a  knave ;  but  I  will  make  it  appear,  that 
you  have  only  put  on  a  knave's  vizor  for  the  present. 
In  your  introduction  to  your  discourse  of  the  pope's 
supremac}',  you  say,  that  some  divines  in  the  council 
of  Trent  made  use  of  the  g'overnment,  that  is  said  to 
he  amongst  hces,  to  prove  the  pope's  supremacy.  This 
fancy  you  borrow  from  them,  and  urj^e  it  here  with  the 
same  malice  that  they  did  there.  Now  that  very  same 
answer  tiiat  you  gave  them,  whilst  you  were  an  honest 
man,  now  that  you  are  become  a  knave,  you  shall  give 
yourself,  and  pull  off  with  your  own  hand  that  vizor 
you  have  now  put  on :  "  The  bees,"  say  you,  "  are  a 
state,  and  so  natural  philosophers  call  them  ;  they  have 
a  king,  but  a  harmless  one;  he  is  a  leader,  or  captain, 
rather  than  a  king ;  he  never  heats,  nor  pulls,  nor  kills 
his  subject  bees."  No  wonder  they  are  so  observant 
of  him  then:  but  in  good  faith,  you  had  but  ill  luck 
to  meddle  with  these  bees ;  for  tliough  they  are  bees  of 
Trent,  they  shew  you  to  be  a  drone.  Aristotle,  a  most 
exact  writer  of  politics,  affirms  that  the  Asiatic  monar- 
chy, which  yet  himself  calls  barbarous,  was  according 
to  law,  Politic.  3.  And  whereas  he  reckons  up  five  se- 
veral sorts  of  monarchies,  four  of  those  five  he  makes 
governments  according  to  laws,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  people ;  and  yet  he  calls  them  tyrannical 
forms  of  government,  because  they  lodge  so  much 
])ower  in  one  man's  hand.  But  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  he  says,  is  most  properly  a  kingdom, 
hecaiise  there  all  power  is  not  in  the  king.  The  fifth 
sort  of  monarchy,  which  he  calls  wanfiairiXtia,  that  is, 
where  the  king  is  all  in  all ;  and  to  which  he  refers 
that  tiiat  you  call  the  right  of  kings,  which  is  a  liberty 
to  do  what  they  list  ;  he  neither  tells  us  when  nor 
where  any  such  form  of  government  ever  obtained. 
Nor  seems  he  to  have  mentioned  it  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, than  to  shew  how  unjust,  absurd,  and  tyrannical 
a  government  it  is.  You  say,  that  when  Samuel  would 
deter  the  people  from  choosing  a  king,  he  propounded 
to  them  this  right  of  kings.  But  whence  had  Samuel 
it  ?  Had  he  it  from  the  written  law  of  God  ?  That  can- 
not be.  We  have  observed  already,  that  the  Scriptures 
afford  us  a  quite  other  scheme  of  sovereignty.  Had 
Samuel  it  then  immediately  from  God  himself  by  reve- 
lation ?  That  is  not  likely  neither ;  for  God  dislikes  it, 
discommends  it,  finds  fault  with  it:  so  that  Samuel 
does  not  expound  to  the  people  any  right  of  kings  ap- 
pointed by  God ;  but  a  corrupt  and  depraved  manner 
of  governing,  taken  up  by  the  pride  and  ambition  of 
princes.  He  tells  not  the  people  what  their  kings 
ought  to  do,  but  what  they  would  do.  He  told  them 
the  manner  of  their  king,  as  before  he  told  us  the  man- 
ner of  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Eli ;  for  he  uses  the  same 
word  in  both  places  (which  you  in  the  thirty-third  page 
of  your  hook,  by  a  Hebrew  solecism  too, call  nsm). 
That  manner  of  theire  was  wicked,  and  odious,  and 
tyrannical :  it  was  no  right,  but  great  wrong.  The 
fathers  have  commented  upon  this  place  too :  I  will 
instance  in  one,  that  may  stand  for  a  great  many ;  and 


that  is  Sulpitius  Severus,  a  contemporary  and  intimate 
friend  of  St.  Jerome,  and,  in  St.  Augustin's  opinion,  a 
man  of  great  wisdom  and  learning.  He  tells  us  in  his 
sacred  history,  that  Samuel  iu  that  place  acquaints  tlie 
people  with  tlie  imperious  rule  of  kings,  and  how  they 
used  to  lord  it  over  their  subjects.  Certainly  it  cannot 
be  the  right  of  kings  to  domineer  and  be  imperious. 
But  according  to  Sallust,  that  lawful  power  and 
authority  that  kings  were  entrusted  with,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  liberty,  and  tiie  good  of  the 
commonwealth,  quickly  degenerated  into  pride  and 
tyranny :  and  this  is  the  sense  of  all  orthodox  divines, 
and  of  all  lawyers,  upon  that  place  of  Samuel.  And 
you  migiit  have  learned  from  Sichardus,  that  most  of 
the  rabbins  too  w  ere  of  the  same  mind ;  at  least,  not 
any  one  of  them  ever  asserted,  that  the  absolute  in- 
herent right  of  kings  is  there  discoursed  of  Your- 
self in  your  fifth  chapter,  page  106,  complain,  that 
"  not  only  Clemens  Alexandriuus,  but  all  other  ex- 
positors mistake  themselves  upon  this  text:"  and 
you,  I  will  warrant  ye,  are  the  only  man  that  have 
had  the  good  luck  to  hit  the  mark.  Now,  what  a  piece 
of  folly  and  impudence  is  this  in  you  to  maintain,  in 
opposition  to  all  orthodox  expositors,  that  those  very 
actions,  which  God  so  much  condemns,  are  the  rightof 
kings,  and  to  pretend  law  for  them  !  Though  yourself 
confess,  that  that  right  is  very  often  exercised  in  com- 
mitting outrages,  being  injurious,  contumelious,  and 
the  like.  Was  any  man  ever  to  that  degree  sui  juris, 
so  much  his  own  master,  as  that  he  might  lawfully 
prey  upon  mankind,  hear  down  all  that  stood  in  his 
way,  and  turn  all  tilings  upside  down  ?  Did  the  Ro- 
mans ever  maintain,  as  you  say  they  did,  that  any  man 
might  do  these  things  suo  jure,  by  virtue  of  some  in- 
herent right  in  himself.''  Sallust  indeed  makes  C. 
Memmius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  in  an  invective 
speech  of  his  against  the  pride  of  the  nobility,  and 
their  escaping  unpunished,  howsoever  they  misbehaved 
themselves,  to  use  these  words,  viz.  "  To  do  whatever 
one  has  a  mind  to,  without  fear  of  punishment,  is  to  be 
a  king."  This  saying-  you  catched  hold  of,  thinking  it 
would  make  for  your  pui7)ose  ;  but  consider  it  a  little 
better,  and  you  will  find  yourself  deceived.  Does  he 
in  that  place  assert  the  right  of  kings  ?  or  does  he  not 
blame  the  common  people,  and  chide  them  for  their 
sloth,  in  suffering  their  nobility  to  lord  it  over  them,  as 
if  they  were  out  of  the  reach  of  all  law,  and  in  submit- 
ting again  to  that  kingly  tyranny,  which,  together 
witl)  their  kings  themselves,  their  ancestors  had  law- 
fully and  justly  rejected  and  banished  from  amongst 
them  ?  If  you  had  consulted  Tully,  you  would  have 
understood  both  Sallust  and  Samuel  better.  In  his 
oration  pro  C.  Rabirio, "  There  is  none  of  us  ignorant," 
says  he,  "  of  the  manner  of  kings.  These  are  their 
lordly  dictates  :  mind  what  I  say,  and  do  accordingly." 
Many  passages  to  this  purpose  he  quotes  out  of  poets, 
and  calls  them  not  the  right,  but  the  custom  or  manner 
of  kings ;  and  he  saj's,  we  ought  to  read  and  consider 
them,  not  only  for  curiosity  sake,  hut  that  we  may 
learn  to  beware  of  them,  and  avoid  them.  You  per- 
ceive how  miserably  you  are  come  off  with  Sallust, 
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[who  thoug-h  he  be  as  much  an  enemy  to  tyranny  as 
any  other  author  whatsoever,  you  thouj^ht  would  have 
patronized  this  tyrannical  right  that  you  are  establish- 
ing.    Take  my  word  for  it,  the  right  of  kings  seems  to 
be  tottering,  and  even  to  further  its  own  ruin,  by  rely- 
ing upon  such  weak  props  for  its  support ;  and  by  en- 
deavouring to  maintain  itself  by  such  examples  and 
authorities,  as  would  hasten  its  downfal,  if  it  were  fur- 
ther off  than  it  is.     "The  extremity  of  right  or  law," 
you  say,  "  is  the  height  of  injury,  Summum  jus  sunima 
injuria;  this  saying  is  verified  most  properly  in  kings, 
who,  when  they  go  to  the  utmost  of  their  right,  fall  into 
those  courses,  in  which  Samuel  makes  the  rights  of 
kings  to  consist."     And  it  is  a  miserable  right,  which, 
hen  you  have  said  all  you  can  for,  you  can  no  other- 
wise defend,  than  by  confessing,  that  it  is  the  greatest 
injury  that  may  be.     The  extremity  of  right  or  law  is 
said  to  be,  when  a  man  ties  himself  up  to  niceties, 
dwells  upon  letters    and  syllables,  and  in  the  mean 
time  neglects  the  intent  'and  equity  of  the  law ;   or 
when  a  written  law  is  cunningly  and  maliciously  in- 
terpreted ;  this  Cicero  makes  to  have  been  the  rise  of 
that  common  saying.     But  since  it  is  certain  that  all 
right  flows  from  the  fountain  of  justice,  so  that  nothing 
can  possibly  be  any  man's  right  that  is  not  just,  it  is  a 
most  wicked  thing  in  you  to  affirm,  that  for  a  king  to 
be  unjust,  rapacious,  tyrannical,  and  as  ill  as  the  worst 
of  them  ever  was,  is  according  to  the  right  of  kings  ; 
and  to  tell  us  that  a  holy  prophet  would  have  persuaded 
the  people  to  such  a  senseless  thing.     For  whether 
written  or  unwritten,  vviiethcr  extreme  or  remiss,  what 
right  can  any  man  have  to  be  injurious?     Which,  lest 
you  should  confess  to  be  true  of  other  men,  but  not  of 
kings,  I  have  one  man's  authority  to  object  to  you, 
who,  I  think,  was  a  king  likewise,  and  professes  that 
that  right  of  kings,  that  you  speak  of,  is  odious  both  to 
God  and  himself:  it  is  in  the  94th  psalm,  "  Shall  the 
throne  of  iniquity  have  fellowship  with  thee,  that  fia- 
meth  mischief  by  a  law  ?"     Be  not  therefore  so  inju- 
rious to  God,  as  to  ascribe  this  doctrine  to  him,  viz.  that 
all  manner  of  wicked  and  flagitious  actions  are  but  the 
right  of  kings  ;  since  himself  tells  us,  that  he  abhors 
all  fellowship  with  wicked  princes  for  this  very  reason, 
because,  under  pretence  of  sovereignty,  they  create 
misery  and  vexation  to  their  subjects.      Neither  bring 
up  a  false  accusation  against  a  prophet  of  God  ;  for  by 
making  him  to  teach  us  in  this  place  what  the  right  of 
kings  is,  you  do  not  produce  the  right  Samuel,  but 
such  another  empty  shadow  as  was  raised  by  the  witch 
of  Endor.  Though  for  my  own  part,  I  verily  believe  that 
that  infernal  Samuel  would  not  have  been  so  great  a 
liar,  but  that  he  would  have  confessed,  that  what  you 
call  the  riglit  of  kings,  is  tyranny.     We  read  indeed 
of  impieties  countenanced  by  law.  Jus  datum  sceleri : 
you  yourself  confess,  that  they  are  bad  kings  that  have 
made  use  of  this  boundless  licence  of  theirs  to  do  every 
tiling.     Now,  this  right  that  you  have  introduced  for 
the  destruction  of  mankind,  not  proceeding  from  God, 
as  I  have  proved  it  does  not,  must  needs  come  from  the 
devil ;   and  that  it  does  reall}-  so,  w  ill  appear  more 
clearly  hereafter.     "  By  virtue  of  this  liberty,  say  you, 


princes  may  if  they  will."     And  for  this,  you  pretend 
to  have  Cicero's  authority.     I  am  always  willing  to 
mention  your  authorities,  for  it  generally  happens,  that 
the  very  authors  you  quote  them  out  of,  give  you  an 
answer  themselves.     Hear  else  what  Cicero  says  in  his 
4th  Philippic,  "What  cause  of  war  can  be  more  just 
and  warrantable  than  to  avoid  slavery  .-'     For  though  a 
people  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  live   under  a 
gentle  master,  yet  those  are  in  a  miserable  condition, 
whose  prince  may  tyrannize  over  them  if  he  will." 
May,  that  is,  can;  has  power  enough  so  to  do.     If  he 
meant  it  of  his  right,  he  would  contradict  himself,  and 
make  that  an  unjust  cause  of  war,  which  himself  had 
affirmed  with  the  same  breath  to  be  a  most  just  one. 
It  is  not  therefore  the  right  of  all  kings  that  you  de- 
scribe, but  the  injuriousness,  and  force,  and  violence 
of  some.      Then  you  tell  us  what  private  men  may 
do.     "A  private  man,"  say  you,  "  may  lie,  may  be  un- 
grateful :"  and  so  may  kings,  but  what  then  ?     May 
they  therefore  plunder,  murder,  ravish,  without  control .'' 
It  is  equally  prejudicial  and  destructive  to  the  com- 
monwealth, whether  it  be  their  own  prince,  or  a  robber, 
or  a  foreign  enemy,  that  spoils,  massacres,  and  enslaves 
them.     And  questionless,  being  both  alike  enemies  of 
human  society,  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  may  law- 
fully be  opposed  and  punished ;  and  their  own  prince 
the  rather,  because  he,  though  raised  to  that  dignity 
by  the  honours  that  his  people  have  conferred  upon  him, 
and  being  bound  by  his  oath  to  defend  the   public 
safety,  betrays  it  notwithstanding  all.     At  last  you 
grant,  tiiat  "  Moses  prescribes  laws,  according  to  which 
the  king  that  the  people  of  Israel  should  choose,  ought 
to  govern,  though  different  from  this  right  that  Samuel 
proposes ;"  which  words  contain  a  double  contradiction 
to  what  you  have  said  before.     For  whereas  you  had 
affirmed,  that  a  king  was  bound  by  no  law,  here  you 
confess  he  is.     And  you  set  up  two  contrary  rights,  one 
described  by  Moses,  and  another  by  Samuel,  which  is 
absurd.     "  But,"  says  the  prophet,  "you  shall  be  ser- 
vants to  your  king."     Though  I  should  grant  that  the 
Israelites  were  really  so,  it  would  not  presently  follow, 
that  it  was  the  right  of  their  kings  to  have  them  so ; 
but  that  by  the  usurpation  and  injustice  of  most  of 
them,  they  were  reduced  to  that  condition.     For  the 
prophet  had  foretold  them,  that  that  importunate  peti- 
tion of  theirs  would  bring  a  punishment  from  God 
upon  them  ;  not  because  it  would  be  their  king's  right 
so  to  harass  them,  but  because  they  themselves  had 
deserved  it  should  be  so.     If  kings  are  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  law,  so  as  that  they  may  do  what  they  list,  they 
are  more  absolute  than  any  masters,  and  their  subjects 
in  a  more  despicable  condition  than  the  worst  of  slaves. 
The  law  of  God  provided   some  redress  from  them, 
though  of  another  nation,  if  their  masters  were  cruel 
and  unreasonable  towards  them.    And  can  we  imagine, 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of  a  free  nation, 
though    oppressed  and  tyrannized  over,  and  preyed 
upon,  should  be  left  remediless .''  That  they  had  no  law 
to  protect  them, no  sanctuary  to  betake  themselves  to."* 
Can  we  think,  that  they  were  delivered  from  the  bond- 
age they  were  under  to  the  Egyptian  kings,  to  be  re- 
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duccd  into  a  worse  to  one  of  their  own  brethren  ?    All 
which  beinq-  neither  agreeable  to  the  law  of"  God,  nor 
to  con)moii  sense,  nothing-  can  be  more  evident,  than 
that  the  j)rophet  declares  to  the  people  the  manner,  and 
not  the  right,  of  kings;  nor  the  manner  of  all  kings, 
but  of  most.     Then  you  come  to  the  rabbins,  and  quote 
two  of  them,  but  you  have  as  bad  luck  with  them  here, 
as  you  bad  before.   For  it  is  plain,  that  that  other  cliapter 
that  rabbi  Joses  speaks  of,  and  which  contains,  he  says, 
the  right  of  kings,  is  that  in  Deuteronomy,  and  not 
in  Samuel.  For  rabbi  Judas  says  very  truly,  and  against 
3'ou,  that  that  discourse  of  Samuel's  was  intended  only 
to  frighten  the  j)eople.     It  is  a  most  pernicious  doc- 
trine, to  maintain  that  to  be  any  one's  right,  which  in 
itself  is  flat  injustice,  unless  you  have  a  mind  to  speak 
by  contraries.    And  that  Samuel  intended  to  affrightcn 
them,  appears  by  the  IStb  verse,  "  And  ye  shall  cry  out 
in  that  daj-,  because  of  your  king,  which  ye  shall  have 
chosen  you,  and  I  will  not  hear  you  in  that  day,  saith 
the  Lord."     That  was  to  be  their  punisliment  for  their 
obstinacy  in  persisting  to  desire  a  king,  against  the 
mind  and  will  of  God ;  and  yet  they  are  not  forbidden 
here  either  to  pray  against  him,  or  to  endeavour  to  rid 
themselves  of  him.     For  if  they  might  lawfully  pray 
to  God  against  him,  without  doubt  they  might  use  all 
lawful  means  for  their  own  deliverance.     For  what 
man  living,  when  he  finds  himself  in  any  calamity, 
betakes  himself  to  God,  so  as  to  neglect  his  own  duty, 
in  order  to  a  redress,  and  rely  upon  his  lazy  prayers 
only  ?  But  be  it  how  it  will,  what  is  all  this  to  the  right 
of  kings,  or  of  the  English  people.''  who  neither  asked 
a  king  against  the  will  of  God,  nor  had  one  appointed 
us  by  God,  but  by  the  right  that  all  nations  have  to 
appoint  their  own  governors,  appointed  a  king  over  us 
by  laws  of  our  own,  neither  in  obedience  to,  nor  against, 
any  command  of  God  ?    And  this  being  the  case,  for 
aught  I  see,  we  have  done  well  in  deposing  our  king, 
and  are  to  be  commended  for  it,  since  the  Israelites 
sinned  in  asking  one.     And  this  the  event  has  made 
appear;  for  we,  when  we  had  a  king,  prayed  to  God 
against  him,  and  he  heard  us,  and  delivered  us :  but 
the  Jews  (who  not  being  under  a  kingly  government, 
desired  a  king)  he  suffered  to  live  in  slavery  under 
one,  till,  at  last,  after  their  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  they  betook  themselves  to  their  former  go- 
vernment again.     Then  you  come  to  give  us  a  display 
of  your  talmudical  learning;  but  you  have  as  ill  suc- 
cess with  that  as  you  have  bad  with  all  the  rest.     For, 
whilst  you  are  endeavouring  to  prove  that  kings  are 
not  liable  to  any  temporal  judicature,  you  quote  an  au- 
thority out  of  the  treatise  of  the  Sanhedrim,  "  that  the 
king  neither  is  judged  of  others,  nor  does  himself  judge 
any."     Which  is  against  the  people's  own  petition  in 
Samuel;  for  they  desired  a   king  that  might  judge 
them.     You  labour  in  vain  to  salve  this,  by  telling  us, 
that  it  is  to  be  understood  of  those  kings  that  reigned 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity.     For  then,  what  say 
ye  to  Mairaonides .''     He  makes  this  difference  betwixt 
the  king^  of  Israel  and  those  of  Juda  ;  that  the  kings 
of  the  posterity  of  David  judge,  and  are  judged  ;  but 
the  kings  of  Israel  do  neither.     You  contradict  and 


quarrel  with  yourself  or  your  rabbins,  and  still  do  my 
work  for  me.     This,  say  you,  is  not  to  be  understood 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  in  their  first  institution  ;  for  in 
the  17th  verse  it  is  said,  "  you  shall  be  his  servants  ;" 
that  is,  he  shall  use  you  to  it,  not  that  he  shall  have 
any  right  to  make  you  so.     Or  if  you  understand  it  of 
their  king's  right,  it  is  but  a  judgment  of  God  upon 
them  for  asking  a  king ;  the  effects  of  which  they  were 
sensible  of  under  most  of  their  kings,  though  not  per- 
haps under  all.     But  you  need  no  antagonists,  you  are 
such  a  perpetual  adversary  to  yourself     For  you  tell 
us  now  a  story,  as  if  you  were  arguing  on  my  side, 
how  that  first  Aristobulus,  and  after  him  Jannaeus  sur- 
named  Alexander,  did  not  receive  that  kingly  right  that 
they  pretended  to,  from  the  Sanhedrim,  that  great  trea- 
sury and  oracle  of  the  laws  of  that  nation,  but  usurped 
it  by  degrees  against  the  will  of  the  senate.    For  whose 
sake,  you  say,  tliat  childish  fable  of  the  principal  men 
of  that  assembly  being  struck  dead  by  the  angel  Ga- 
briel was  first  invented.     And  thus  you  confess,  that 
this  magnificent  prerogative,  upon  which  you  seem 
mainly  to  rely,  viz.  "  that  kings  are  not  to  be  judged 
by  any  upon  earth,  was  grounded  upon  this  worse  than 
an  old  wife's  talc,  that  is,  upon  a  rabbinical  fable."    But 
that  the  Hebrew  kings  were  liable  to  be  called  in 
question   for  their  actions,  and  to  be  punished  with 
stripes,  if  they  were  found  faulty,  Sichardus  shews  at 
large  out  of  the  writings  of  the  rabbins,  to  which  author 
you  are  indebted  for  all  that  you  employ  of  that  sort  of 
learning,  and  yet  you  have  the  impudence  to  be  thwart- 
ing with  him.     Nay,  we  read  in  Scripture,  that  Saul 
thought  himself  bound  by  a  decree  of  his  own  making; 
and  in  obedience  thereunto,  that  he  cast  lots  with  his 
son  Jonathan  which  of  them  two  should  die.     Uzzias 
likewise,  when  he  was  thrust  out  of  the  temple  by  the 
priests  as  a  leper,  submitted  as  every  private  person  in 
such  a  case  ought  to  do,  and  ceased  to  be  a  king.    Sup- 
pose he  should  have  refused  to  go  out  of  the  temple, 
and  lay  down  the  government,  and  live  alone,  and  had 
resolved  to  assert  that  kingly  right  of  not  being  sub- 
ject to  any  law,  do  you  think  the  priests,  and  the  people 
of  the  Jews,  would  have  suffered  the  temple  to  be  de- 
filed, the  laws  violated,  and  live  themselves  in  danger 
of  the  infection  ?    It  seems  there  are  laws  against  a 
leprous  king,  but  none  against  a  tyrant.     Can  any 
man  possibly  be  so  mad  and  foolish  as  to  fancy,  that 
the  laws  should  so  far  provide  for  the  people's  health, 
as  though  some  noisome  distemper  should  seize  upon 
the  king  himself,  yet  to  prevent  the  infection's  reaching 
them,  and  make  no  provision  for  the  security  of  their 
lives  and  estates,  and  the  very  being  of  the  whole  state, 
against  the  tyranny  of  a  cruel,  unjust  prince,  which  is 
incomparably  the  greater  mischief  of  the  two  ?    "  But," 
say  you,  "there  can  be  no  precedent  shewn  of  anyone 
king  that  has  been   arraigned  in  a  court  of  justice, 
and  condemned  to  die."     Sichardus  answers  that  well 
enough.     It  is  all  one,  sajs  he,  as  if  one  should  argue 
on  this  manner :  The  emperor  of  Germany  never  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  one  of  the  prince  electors; 
therefore,  if  the  prince  elector  Palatine  should  impeach 
the  emperor,  he  were  not  bound  to  plead  to  it;  though 
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it  appeai-s  by  the  g'olden  bull,  that  Charles  the  fourth 
sabjected  himself  and  his  successors  to  that  cogriizance 
and  jurisdiction.  But  no  wonder  if  king-s  were  in- 
dulged in  their  ambition,  and  their  exorbitances  passed 
by,  when  the  times  were  so  corrupt  and  depraved,  tJiat 
even  private  men,  if  they  had  either  money  or  interest, 
might  escape  the  law,  though  guilty  of  crimes  of  never 
so  high  a  nature.  That  dwirivOvvov,  that  30U  speak 
of,  that  is  to  be  wholly  independent  upon  any  other, 
and  accountable  to  none  upon  earth,  which  you  say  is 
p  culiar  to  the  majesty  of  sovereign  princes,  Aristotle 
in  the  4th  book  of  his  Pol.  Ch.  10.  calls  a  most  tyran- 
nical form  of  government,  and  not  in  the  least  to  be 
endured  by  a  free  people.  And  that  kings  are  not 
liable  to  be  questioned  for  their  actions,  you.  prove  by 
the  testimony  of  a  very  worthy  author,  that  barbarous 
tyrant  Mark  Antony  ;  one  of  those  that  subverted  the 
commonwealth  of  Rome :  and  yet  he  himself,  when  he 
undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  sum- 
moned Herod  before  him,  to  answer  to  a  charge  of 
murder,  and  would  have  punished  him,  but  that  Herod 
bribed  him.  So  that  Antony's  asserting  this  preroga- 
tive royal,  and  your  defence  of  King  Cliarles,  come  both 
out  of  one  and  the  same  spring.  "  And  it  is  very 
reasonable,"  say  you,  "  that  it  should  be  so;  for  kings 
derive  their  authority  from  God  alone."  What  kings 
are  those,  I  pray,  that  do  so  ?  For  I  deny,  that  there 
ever  were  any  such  kings  in  the  world,  that  derived 
their  authority  from  God  alone.  Saul,  the  first  king  of 
Israel,  had  never  reigned,  but  that  the  people  desired 
a  king,  even  against  the  will  of  God ;  and  though  he 
was  proclaimed  king  once  at  Mizpah,yet  after  tliat  he 
lived  a  private  life,  and  looked  to  his  father's  cattle, 
till  he  was  created  so  the  second  time  by  the  people  at 
Gilgal.  And  what  think  ye  of  David  .''  Though  he 
had  been  anointed  once  by  God,  was  he  not  anointed 
a  second  time  in  Hebron  by  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
after  that  by  all  the  jieople  of  Israel,  and  that  after  a 
mutual  covenant  betwixt  him  and  them  ?  2  Sam.  v. 
1  Chron.  xi.  Now,  a  covenant  lays  an  obligation  upon 
kings,  and  restrains  them  within  bounds.  Solomon,  you 
say,  "  succeeded  him  in  the  throne  of  the  Lord,  and 
was  acceptable  to  all  men :"  1  Chron.  xxix.  So  that 
it  is  something  to  be  well-pleasiug  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  Jehoiadah  the  priest  made  Joash  king,  but 
first  he  made  him  and  the  people  enter  into  a  covenant 
to  one  another,  2  Kings  xi.  I  confess  that  these  kings, 
and  all  that  reigned  of  David's  posterity,  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  kingdom  both  by  God  and  the  people; 
but  of  all  other  kings,  of  w  hat  country  soever,  I  affirm, 
tliat  they  are  made  so  by  the  people  only :  nor  can  you 
make  it  appear,  that  they  are  appointed  l)y  God,  ajiy 
otherwise  tiian  as  all  other  things,  great  and  small, 
are  said  to  he  appointed  by  him,  because  nothing  comes 
to  pass  without  his  providence.  So  that  I  allow  the 
throne  of  David  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  called  "  the 
throne  of  the  Lord  :"  whereas  the  thrones  of  other 
princes  are  no  otherwise  God's,  than  all  other  things 
in  the  world  are  his ;  which  if  you  would,  you  might 
have  learnt  out  of  the  same  chapter,  ver.  11,  12. 
"  Thine,  0  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  &c.  for  all  that  is  in 
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the  heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  thine.  Both  riches  and 
honour  come  of  tliee,  and  thou  reignest  over  all."  And 
this  is  so  often  repeated,  not  to  puff  up  kings,  but  to 
put  them  in  mind,  though  they  think  themselves  gods, 
that  yet  there  is  a  God  above  them,  to  whom  they  owe 
whatever  tiiey  are  and  have.  And  thus  we  easily  un- 
derstand what  the  poets,  and  the  Essenes  among  the 
Jews,  mean,  when  they  tell  us,  that  it  is  by  God  that 
kings  reign,  and  that  they  are  of  Jupiter;  for  so  all  of 
us  are  of  God,  we  are  all  his  offspring.  So  that  this 
universal  right  of  Almighty  God's,  and  the  interest 
that  he  has  in  princes,  and  their  thrones,  and  all  that 
belongs  to  them,  does  not  at  all  derogate  from  the 
people's  right;  but  that  notwithstanding'  all  this,  all 
other  kings,  not  particularly  and  by  name  appointed 
by  God,  owe  their  sovereignty  to  the  people  only,  and 
consequently  are  accountable  to  them  for  the  manage- 
ment of  it.  The  truth  of  which  doctrine,  thougli  the 
common  people  are  apt  to  flatter  their  kings,  yet  they 
themselves  acknowledge,  whether  good  ones,  as  Sarpe- 
don  in  Homer  is  described  to  have  been;  or  bad  ones, 
as  those  tyrants  in  the  lyrick  poet : 

rXaiiKf,  riij  Si)  vwi  TtTmiifiusQa,  fiaXi-a-,  &c. 

Glaucus,  in  Lycia  we're  ador'd  like  gods  : 
What  makes  'twixt  us  and  others  so  great  odds  ? 

He  resolves  the  question  himself:  "  Because,  says 
he,  we  excel  others  in  heroical  virtues:  Let  us  fight 
manfully  then,  says  he,  lest  our  countrymen  tax  us 
with  sloth  and  cowardice."  In  which  words  he  inti- 
mates to  us,  both  that  kings  derive  their  grandeur  from 
the  people,  and  that  for  their  conduct  and  behaviour  in 
war  they  are  accountable  to  them.  Bad  kings  in- 
deed, though  to  cast  some  terrour  into  people's  minds, 
and  beget  a  reverence  of  themselves,  they  declare  to  the 
world,  that  God  only  is  the  author  of  kingly  government; 
in  their  hearts  and  minds  they  reverence  no  other  deity 
but  that  of  fortune,  according  to  tliat  passage  in  Horace : 

Te  Dacus  asper,  te  profugi  Scytlise, 
Regumque  maties  barbarorum,  et 
Purpurei  metuunt  tyranni. 

Injurioso  ne  pede  proruas 

Stanteni  colurr.nam,  neu  populus  frequens 

Ad  arma  cessantes,  ad  anna 

Concitet,iniperiuiiique  frangat. 

"  All  barb'rous  people,  and  their  princes  too, 
"  All  purple  tyrants  honour  you  ; 
"  The  very  wand'ring  Scythians  do. 

"  Support  the  pillar  of  the  Roman  state, 

"  Lest  all  men  be  involv'd  in  one  man's  fate. 

"  Continue  us  in  wealth  and  peace; 

"  Let  wars  and  tumults  ever  cease." 

So  that  if  it  is  by  God  that  kings  now-a-days  reign, 
it  is  by  God  too  that  the  people  assert  their  own  liberty; 
since  all  things  are  of  him,  and  by  him.  I  am  sure 
the  Scripture  bears  witness  to  both;  that  by  him  kings 
reign,  and  tliat  by  him  they  are  cast  down  from  their 
thrones.  And  yet  experience  teaches  us,  that  both 
these  things  are  brought  al)out  by  the  people,  oftener 
than  by  God.  Be  this  right  of  kings,  therefore,  what 
it  will,  the  right  of  the  people  is  as  much  from  God  as 
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it.  And  wliencver  any  people,  without  some  visible 
(lesijjnation  of  God  himself,  appoint  a  kin^  over  them, 
they  have  the  same  rig'ht  to  put  him  down,  that  they 
had  to  set  him  up  at  first.  And  certainly  it  is  a  more 
:,'odlike  action  to  depose  a  tyrant  t'':an  to  set  up  one  : 
;uid  there  apjjcars  much  more  of  God  in  the  people, 
Avhen  they  depose  an  unjust  prince,  tlian  in  a  king-  tiiat 
oppresses  an  innocent  people.  Nay,  tlie  people  have  a 
warrant  from  God  to  judge  wicked  princes;  for  God 
has  conferred  this  very  honour  upon  those  that  are 
dear  to  him,  that  celehratini^  tlie  ])raiscs  of  Christ  their 
own  king-,  "  the}-  shall  hind  in  chains  tlie  k-ings  of  the 
nations,  (under  which  appellation  all  tyrants  under  the 
gospelare  included,)  andexccute  the  judgments  written 
upon  them  that  challenge  to  themselves  an  exemption 
from  all  written  laws,"  Psalm  cxli.x.  So  tiiat  there  is 
but  little  reason  left  for  that  wicked  and  foolish  opinion, 
that  kings,  who  commonly  are  the  worst  of  men,  should 
be  so  high  in  God's  account,  as  that  he  should  have 
put  the  world  under  them,  to  be  at  their  beck,  and  be 
governed  according  to  their  humour;  and  that  for 
their  sakes  alone  he  should  have  reduced  all  mankind, 
whom  he  made  after  his  own  image,  into  the  same 
condition  with  brutes.  After  all  this,  rather  than  say 
nothing,  you  produce  IM.  Aurelius  as  a  countenancer 
of  tyranny;  but  you  had  better  have  let  him  alone.  I 
cannot  say  whether  he  ever  affirmed,  that  princes  are 
accountable  only  before  God's  tribunal.  ButXiphiline 
indeed,  out  of  whom  you  quote  those  words  of  M.  Au- 
relius, mentions  a  certain  government,  w  Inch  he  calls 
an  Autarchy,  of  which  he  makes  God  the  only  judge: 
TTipi  avrapyiaQ  6  Qibg novog  Kpiviiv  Svvarai.  But  that  this 
word  Autarchy  and  Monarchy  are  synonymous,  I  can- 
not easily  persuade  myself  to  believe.  And  the  more 
I  read  what  goes  before,  the  less  I  find  myself  inclinable 
to  think  so.  And  certainly  whoever  considers  the 
context,  will  not  easily  apprehend  what  coherence  this 
sentence  has  with  it,  and  must  needs  wonder  how  it 
comes  so  abruptly  into  the  text;  especially  since  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  that  mirror  of  princes,  carried  himself 
towards  the  people,  as  Capitolinus  tells  us,  just  as  if 
Rome  had  been  a  commonwealth  still.  And  we  all 
know,  that  when  it  was  so,  the  supreme  power  was  in 
the  people.  The  same  emperor  honoured  the  memory 
of  Thraseas,  and  Helvidius,  and  Cato,  and  Dio,  and 
Brutus ;  who  all  were  tyrant-slayers,  or  affected  the 
reputation  of  being  thought  so.  In  the  first  book  that 
he  writes  of  his  own  life,  he  says,  that  he  proposed  to 
himself  a  form  of  government,  under  which  all  men 
might  equally  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  law,  and  right 
and  justice  be  equally  administered  to  all.  And  in  his 
fourth  book  he  says,  the  law  is  master,  and  not  he. 
He  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  senate  and  the  people, 
and  their  interest  in  all  things :  we  are  so  far,  says  he, 
from  having  any  thing  of  our  own,  that  we  live  in  your 
houses.  These  things  Xiphiline  relates  of  him.  So 
little  did  he  arrogate  aught  to  himself  by  virtue  of  his 
sovereign  right.  ^Yhen  he  died,  he  recommended  his 
son  to  the  Romans,  for  his  successor,  if  they  should 
think  he  deserved  it.  So  far  was  he  from  pretending 
to  a  commission  from  Heaven  to  exercise  that  absolute 


and  imaginary  right  of  sovereignt}',  that  Autarchy, 
that  you  tell  us  of.  "  All  the  Latin  and  Greek  books 
are  full  of  authorities  of  this  nature."  But  we  have 
heard  none  of  them  yet.  "  So  are  the  Jewish  au- 
thors." And  yet,  you  say,  "  the  Jews  in  many  things 
allowed  but  too  little  to  their  princes."  Nay,  you  will 
find  that  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins  allowed 
much  less  to  tyrants.  And  how  little  the  Jews  allow- 
ed them  would  appear,  if  that  book  that  Samuel 
"  wrote  of  the  manner  of  the  kingdom"  were  extant; 
which  book,  the  Hebrew  doctors  tell  us,  their  kings 
tore  in  pieces  and  burnt,  tliat  they  might  be  more  at 
liberty  to  tyrannize  over  the  people  without  control  or 
fear  of  punishment.  Now  look  about  ye  again,  and 
catch  hold  of  somewhat  or  other.  In  the  last  place, 
you  come  to  wrest  David's  words  in  the  17th  Psalm, 
"  let  my  sentence  come  forth  from  thy  presence." 
Therefore,  says  Barnachmoni,  "God  only  can  judge 
the  king."  And  yet  it  is  most  likely,  that  David  pen- 
ned this  psalm  when  he  was  persecuted  by  Saul,  at 
which  time,  though  himself  were  anointed,  he  did  not 
decline  being  judged  even  by  Jonathan:  "Notwith- 
standing, if  there  be  iniquity  in  me,  slay  me  thyself," 
1  Sam.  XX.  At  least,  in  this  psalm  he  does  no  more 
than  what  an}-  person  in  the  world  would  do  upon  the 
like  occasion ;  being  falsely  accused  by  men,  he  ap- 
peals to  the  judgment  of  God  himself,  "let  thine 
eyes  look  upon  the  thing  that  is  right;  thou  hast 
proved  and  visited  mine  heart,"  &c.  What  relation 
has  this  to  a  temporal  judicature  ?  Certainly  they  do 
no  good  office  to  the  right  of  kings,  that  thus  discover 
the  weakness  of  its  foundation.  Then  you  come  with 
that  threadbare  argument,  which  of  all  others  is  most 
in  vogue  with  our  courtiers,  "  Against  thee,  thee  only 
have  I  sinned,"  Psalm  li.  6.  As  if  David  in  the  midst 
of  his  repentance,  when  overwhelmed  with  sorrow, 
and  almost  drowned  in  tears,  he  was  humbly  imploring 
God's  mercy,  had  any  thoughts  of  this  kingly  right  of 
his  when  his  heart  was  so  low,  that  he  thought  he  de- 
served not  the  right  of  a  slave.  And  can  we  think, 
that  he  despised  all  the  people  of  God,  his  own  bre- 
thren, to  that  degree,  as  to  believe  that  he  might  mur- 
der them,  plunder  them,  and  commit  adultery  with 
their  wives,  and  yet  not  sin  against  them  all  this  while? 
So  holy  a  man  could  never  be  guilty  of  such  insuffer- 
able pride,  nor  have  so  little  knowledge  either  of  him- 
self, or  of  his  duty  to  his  neighbour.  So  without  doubt 
when  he  says,  "  against  thee  only,"  he  meant,  against 
thee  chiefly  have  1  sinned,  &c.  But  whatever  he 
means,  the  words  of  a  psalm  are  too  full  of  poetry,  and 
this  psalm  too  full  of  passion,  to  afford  us  any  exact 
definitions  of  right  and  justice;  nor  is  it  proper  to 
argue  any  thing  of  that  nature  from  them.  "  But 
David  was  never  questioned  for  this,  nor  made  to  plead 
for  his  life  before  the  Sanhedrim."  What  then  ?  How 
should  they  know,  that  any  such  thing  had  been,  which 
was  done  so  privately,  that  perhaps  for  some  years 
after  not  above  one  or  two  were  privy  to  it,  as  such 
secrets  there  are  in  most  courts?  2  Sam.  xii.  "Thou 
hast  done  this  thing  in  secret."  Besides,  what  if  the 
senate  should  neglect  to  punish  private  persons  ?  Would 
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any  infer,  that  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  punished 
at  all  ?  But  the  reason  why  David  was  not  proceeded 
against  as  a  malefactor,  is  not  much  in  the  dark :  he 
had  condemned  himself  in  the  5th  verse,  "  The  man  that 
hath  done  this  thing  shall  surely  die."  To  which  the 
prophet  presently  replies,  "  Thou  art  the  man."  So 
that  in  the  prophet's  judgment,  as  well  as  his  own,  he 
was  worthy  of  death  :  but  God,  by  his  sovereign  right 
over  all  things,  and  of  his  great  mercy  to  David,  ab- 
solves him  from  the  guilt  of  his  sin,  and  the  sentence 
of  death  which  he  had  pronounced  against  himself; 
verse  13th,  "  The  Lord  hath  put  away  thy  sin,  thou 
shalt  not  die."  The  next  thing  you  do  is  to  rail  at 
some  bloody  advocate  or  other,  and  you  take  a  deal  of 
pains  to  refute  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse.  Let  him 
look  to  that;  I  will  endeavour  to  be  as  short  as  I  can 
in  what  I  have  undertaken  to  perform.  But  some 
things  I  must  not  pass  by  without  taking  notice  of;  as 
first  and  foremost  your  notorious  contradictions;  for  in 
the  30th  page  you  say,  "  The  Israelites  do  not  depre- 
cate an  unjust,  rapacious,  tyrannical  king,  one  as  bad 
as  the  worst  of  kings  are."  And  yet,  page  42,  you  are 
very  smart  upon  j'our  advocate,  for  maintaining  that 
the  Israelites  asked  for  a  tyrant :  "  Would  they  have 
leaped  out  of  the  fryingpan  into  the  fire,"  say  you, 
"and  groan  under  the  cruelty  of  the  worst  of  tyrants, 
rather  than  live  under  bad  judges,  especially  being 
used  to  such  a  form  of  government  ?  "  First,  you  said 
the  Hebrews  would  rather  live  under  tyrants  and 
judges,  here  you  say  they  would  rather  live  under 
judges  than  tyrants;  and  that  "they  desired  nothing 
less  than  a  tyrant."  So  that  your  advocate  may 
answer  you  out  of  your  own  book.  For  according 
to  your  principles  it  is  every  king's  right  to  be  a  ty- 
rant. What  you  say  next  is  very  true,  "  the  supreme 
power  was  then  in  the  people,  which  appears  by  their 
own  rejecting  their  judges,  and  making  choice  of  a 
kingly  government."  Remember  this,  when  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  make  use  of  it.  You  say,  that  God 
gave  the  children  of  Israel  a  king  as  a  thing  good 
and  profitable  for  them,  and  deny  that  he  gave  them 
one  in  his  anger,  as  a  punishment  for  their  sin.  But 
that  will  receive  an  easy  answer;  for  to  what  pur])ose 
should  they  cry  to  God  because  of  the  king  that  tliey 
had  chosen,  if  it  were  not  because  a  kingly  government 
is  an  evil  thing;  not  in  itself,  but  because  it  most 
commonly  does,  as  Samuel  forewarns  the  people  that 
theirs  would,  degenerate  into  pride  and  tyranny .''  If 
you  are  not  yet  satisfied,  hark  what  you  say  yourself; 
acknowledge  your  own  hand,  and  blush  ;  it  is  in  your 
"  Apparatus  ad  Primatum  :  God  gave  them  a  king  in 
his  anger,"  sa)-  you,  "  being  offended  at  their  sin  in 
rejecting  him  from  ruling  over  them  ;  and  so  the  chris- 
tian church,  as  a  punishment  for  its  forsaking  the  pure 
worship  of  God,  h.as  been  subjected  to  tlie  more  than 
kingly  government  of  one  mortal  head."  So  that  if 
your  own  comi)arison  holds,  either  God  gave  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  a  king  as  an  evil  thing,  and  as  a  punish- 
ment, or  he  has  set  up  the  pope  for  the  good  of  the 
church.  Was  there  ever  any  tiling  more  light  and  mad 
than  this  man  is?  Who  would  trust  him  in  the  smallest 
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matters,  that  in  things  of  so  great  concern  says  and  un- 
says without  any  consideration  in  the  world."  You 
tell  us  in  your  twenty-ninth  page,  "  that  by  the  consti- 
tution of  all  nations,  kings  are  bound  by  no  law."  That 
"this  had  been  the  judgment  both  of  the  eastern  and 
western  part  of  the  world."  And  yet,  page  43,  you 
say,  "  That  all  the  kings  of  the  east  ruled  Kara  vofjiov, 
according  to  law,  nay,  that  tiie  very  kings  of  Egypt 
in  all  matters  whatsoever,  whether  great  or  small,  were 
tied  to  laws."  Thoug'h  in  the  beginning  of  this  chap- 
ter you  had  undertook  to  demonstrate.  That  "kings  are 
bound  by  no  laws,  that  they  give  laws  to  others,  but 
have  none  prescribed  to  themselves."  For  my  part  I 
have  no  reason  to  be  angry  with  you,  for  either  you 
are  mad,  or  of  our  side.  You  do  not  defend  the  king's 
cause,  but  argue  against  him,  and  play  the  fool  with 
him :  or  if  you  are  in  earnest,  that  epigram  of  Catullus, 

Tanto  pessimus  omnium  poeta, 
Quantu  tu  optimus  omnium  patronus. 

The  worst  of  poets,  I  myself  declare, 

By  how  much  you  the  best  of  patrons  are. 

That  epigram,  I  say,  may  be  turned,  and  very  properly 
applied  to  you ;  for  there  never  was  so  good  a  poet  as 
you  are  a  bad  patron.  Unless  that  stupidity,  that  you 
complain  your  advocate  is  "  immersed  over  head  and 
ears  in,"  has  blinded  the  eyes  of  your  own  understand- 
ing- too,  I  will  make  you  now  sensible  that  you  are 
become  a  very  brute  yourself.  For  now  you  come  and 
confess,  that  "  the  kings  of  all  nations  have  laws  pre- 
scribed to  them."  But  then  you  say  again,  "  They  are 
not  so  under  the  power  of  them,  as  to  be  liable  to  cen- 
sure or  punishment  of  death,  if  they  break  them." 
Which  yet  you  have  proved  neither  from  Scripture,  nor 
from  any  good  author.  Observe  then  in  short ;  to  pre- 
scribe municipal  laws  to  such  as  are  not  bound  by  them, 
is  silly  and  ridiculous :  and  to  punish  all  others,  but 
leave  some  one  man  at  liberty  to  commit  all  sort  of 
impieties  without  fear  of  punishment,  is  most  unjust; 
the  law  being  general,  and  not  making  any  exception; 
neither  of  which  can  be  supposed  to  hold  place  in  the 
constitutions  of  any  wise  lawmaker,  much  less  in  those 
of  God's  own  making.  But  that  all  may  perceive  how 
unable  you  are  to  prove  out  of  the  writings  of  the  Jews, 
what  you  undertook  in  this  chapter  to  make  appear  by 
them,  you  confess  of  your  own  accord.  That  "  there 
are  some  rabbins,  who  affirm  that  their  forefathers  ought 
not  to  have  had  any  other  king  than  God  himself;  and 
that  he  set  other  kings  over  them  for  their  punishment." 
And  of  those  men's  opinion  I  declare  myself  to  be.  It 
is  not  fitting  or  decent,  that  any  man  should  be  a  king, 
that  does  not  far  excel  all  his  subjects.  But  where 
men  are  equals,  as  in  all  governments  very  many  are, 
they  ought  to  have  an  equal  interest  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  hold  it  by  turns.  But  that  all  men  should 
be  slaves  to  one  that  is  their  equal,  or  (as  it  happens 
most  commonly)  far  inferiour  to  them,  and  very  often 
a  fool,  who  can  so  much  as  entertain  such  a  thought 
without  indignation  ?  Nor  does  "  it  make  for  the  ho- 
nour of  a  kingly  government,  that  oiu'  Saviour  was  of 
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the  posterity  of  some  kinjrs,"  more  than  it  docs  for  the 
c-onimendation  of  the  worst  of  kings,  that  lie  was  the 
offsj)rin<,''  of  some  of  them  too.  "  The  Messias  is  a  king-." 
We  acknowledge  him  so  to  be,  and  rejoice  that  he  is 
so;  and  pray  tliat  his  kiiij^dom  may  come,  for  he  is 
worthy:  nor  is  there  any  other  equal,  or  next  to  him. 
And  yet  a  king-ly  government  being-  put  into  the  hands 
of  unworthy  and  undeserving-  persons,  as  most  com- 
monly it  is,  may  well  be  thought  to  have  done  more 
harm  than  g-ood  to  mankind.  Nor  does  it  follow  for  all 
this  that  all  kings,  as  such,  are  tyrants.     But  suppose 
it  did,  as  for  argument-sake  I  will  allow  it  does,  lest 
you  should  think  I  am  too  hard  with  ye;  make  you 
the  best  use  of  it  you  can.   "  Then,  say  you,  God  him- 
self may  properly  be  said  to  be  the  king-  of  tyrants,  nay, 
himself,  the  worst  of  all  tyrants."     If  the  first  of  these 
conclusions  does  not  follow,  another  does,  wliich  may 
be  drawn  from  most  parts  of  your  book,  viz.  That  you 
perpetually  contradict,,  not   only  the    Scriptures,  but 
your  own  self.     For  in  the  very  last  foregoing-  period 
3'ou  had  affirmed,  that  "  God  was  the  king  of  all  things, 
having  himself  created  them."  Now  he  created  tyrants 
and  devils,  and  consequently,  by  your  own  reason,  is 
the  king-  of  such.    The  second  of  these  conclusions  we 
detest,  and  wish  that  blasphemous  mouth  of  yours  were 
stopped  up,  with  which  you  affirm  God  to  be  the  worst 
of  tyrants,  if  he  be,  as  you  often  say  he  is,  the  king 
and  lord  of  such.     Nor  do  you  much  advantage  your 
cause  by  telling  us,  that  "  Moses  was  a  king,  and  had 
the  absolute  and  supreme  power  of  a  king."     For  we 
could  be  content  that  any  other  were  so,  that  could 
"  refer  our  matters  to  God,  as  Moses  did,  and  consult 
with  him  about  our  affairs,"  Exod.  xviii.    19.      But 
neither  did  Moses,  notwithstanding  his  great  famili- 
arity with  God,  ever  assume  a  liberty  of  doing  what  he 
would  himself.  What  says  he  of  himself;  "  the  people 
come  unto  me  to  inquire  of  God."  They  came  not  then 
to  receive  Moses's  own  dictates  and  commands.    Then 
says  Jethro,  ver.  19.    "  Be  thou  for  the  people  to  God- 
ward,  that  thou  mayst  bring  their  causes  unto  God." 
And  Moses  himself  says,  Deut.  iv.  5.    "  I  have  taught 
you  statutes  and  judgments,  even  as  the  Lord  my  God 
commanded  me."     Hence  it  is  that  he  is  said  to  have 
been  "  faithful  in  all  the  house  of  God."  Numb.  xii.  7. 
So  that  the  Lord  Jehovah  himself  was  the  people's 
king,  and  Moses  no  other  than  as  it  were  an  interpre- 
ter or  a  messenger  betwixt  him  and  them.     Nor  can 
you,  without  impiety  and  sacrilege,  transfer  this  abso- 
lute supreme  power  and  authority,  from  God  to  a  man, 
(not  having  any  warrant  from  the  word  of  God  so  to 
do,)  which  Moses  used  only  as  a  deputy  or  substitute  to 
God ;  under  whose  eye,  and  in  whose  presence,  him- 
self and  the  pco])le  always  were.    But  now,  for  an  ag- 
gravation of  your  wickedness,  though  here  you  make 
Moses   to  have  exercised  an  absolute  and   unlimited 
power  in  your  "  Apparat.  ad  Primat."  page  230,  you 
say,  that  "  he,  together  with  the  seventy  elders,  ruled 
the  people,  and  that  himself  was  the  chief  of  the  people, 
but  not  their  master."  If  Moses  therefore  were  a  king, 
as  certainly  he  was,  and  the  best  of  kings,  and  had  a 
supreme  and  legal  power,  as  yoii  say  he  had,  and  yet 


neither  was  the  people's  master  nor  governed  them 
alone;  then,  according  to  you,  kings,  though  indued 
with  the  supreme  power,  are  not  by  virtue  of  that  so- 
vereign and  kingly  right  of  theirs  lords  over  the  people, 
nor  ought  to  govern  them  alone  ;  mucii  less  according 
to  their  own  will  and  pleasure.  After  all  this,  you  have 
the  impudence  to  feign  a  command  liom  God  to  that 
people,  "  to  set  up  a  king  over  them,  as  soon  as  they 
siiould  be  possessed  of  the  Holy  Land,"  Deut.  xvii. 
For  you  craftily  leave  out  the  former  words,  "  and  shalt 
say,  I  will  set  a  king  over  me,"  &c.    And  now  call  to 
mind  what  you  said  before,  page  42,  and  what  I  said 
I  should  have  occasion  to  make  use  of,  viz.  "  That  the 
power  was  then  in  the  people,  and  that  they  were  en- 
tirely free."     What  follows,  argues  you  cither  mad  or 
irreligious;  take  whether  you  list:  "  God,"  say  j'ou, 
"  having  so  long  before  appointed  a  kingly  govern- 
ment, as  best  and  most  proper  for  that  people;  what 
shall  we  say  to  Samuel's  opposing  it,  and  God's  own 
acting,  as  if  himself  were  against  it  ?    How  do  these 
things  agree?"  He  finds  himself  caught;  and  observe 
now  with  how  great  malice  against  the  prophet,  and 
impiety  against  God,  he  endeavours  to  disentangle 
himself.  "  We  must  consider,"  says  he,  "  that  Samuel's 
own  sons  then  judged  the  people,  and  the  people  re- 
jected them  because  of  their  corruption;  now  Samuel  was 
loth  his  sons  should  be  laid  aside,  and  God,  to  gratify 
the  prophet,  intimated  to  him,  as  if  himself  were  not 
very  well  pleased  with  it."     Speak  out,  ye  wretch, 
and  never  mince  the  matter  :  you  mean,  God  dealt 
deceitfully  with  Samuel,  and  he  with  the  people.     It 
is  not  your  advocate,  but  yourself,  that  are  "  frantic 
and   distracted  ;"  who  cast  off  all  reverence  to  God 
Almighty,  so  you  may  but  seem  to  honour  the  king. 
Would  Samuel  prefer  the   interest   of  his  sons,  and 
tlieir   ambition,    and    their   covetousness,    before   the 
general  good  of  all  the  people,  when  they  asked  a 
thing  that  would  be  good  and  profitable  for  them  ? 
Can  we  think,  that  he  would  impose  upon  them  by 
cunning-  and  subtilty,  and  make  them  believe  things 
that  were  not.''  Or  if  we  should  suppose  all  this  true  of 
Samuel,  would  God  himself  countenance  and  gratify 
him  in  it ;  would  he  dissemble  with  the  people  ?  So 
that  either  that  was  not  the  right  of  kings,  which  Sam- 
uel tauglit  the  peoj)le  ;  or  else  that  right,  by  the  testi- 
mony both  of  God  and  the  prophet,  was  an  evil  thing, 
was  burdensome,  injurious,  unprofitable,  and  charge- 
able to  the  commonwealth  :  or  lastly,  (which  must  not 
be  admitted,)  God  and  the  propliet  deceived  the  people. 
God  frequently  protests,  that  he  was  extremely  dis- 
pleased with  them  for  asking  a  king.     V.  7th,  "  They 
have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have  rejected  me,  that 
I  should  not  reign  over  them."     As  if  it  were  a  kind 
of  idolatry  to  ask  a  king  that  would  even  suffer  him- 
self to  be  adored,  and  assume  almost  divine  honour  to 
himself.     And  certainly,  they  that  subject  themselves 
to  a  worldly  master,  and  set  him  above  all  laws,  come 
but  a  little  short  of  choosing  a  strange  god  :   and  a 
strange  one  it  commonly  is ;  brutish,  and  void  of  all 
sense  and  reason.     So  1st  of  Sam.  chap.  10th,  v.  19th, 
"  And  ye  have  this  day  rejected  your  God,  who  himself 
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saved  you  out  of  all  your  adversities  and  your  tribula- 
tion, and  ye  have  said  unto  him,  Nay,  but  set  a  king- 
over  us;"  &c.  and  chap.  12th,  v.  12th,  "  Ye  said  unto 
nie,  Nay,  but  a  king-  shall  reign  over  us ;  when  the  Lord 
your  God  was  your  king:"  and  v.  the  17th,  "  See  that 
your  wickedness  is  great,  that  yc  have  done  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  in  asking  you  a  king."  And  Hosea 
speaks  contemptibly  of  the  king-,  chap.  xiii.  v.  10,  11, 
"  I  will  be  thy  king ;  where  is  any  other  that  may  save 
in  all  thy  cities,  and  thy  judges  of  whom  thou  saidst, 
Give  me  a  king,  and  princes  ?  I  gave  thee  a  king  in 
mine  anger,  and  took  him  away  in  my  wrath." 
And  Gideon,  that  warlike  judge,  that  was  greater  tlian 
a  king;  "  I  will  not  rule  over  you,"  says  he,  "  neither 
shall  my  son  rule  over  you  ;  the  Lord  shall  rule  over 
you,"  Judges,  cliap.  viii.  Intimating  thei-eby,  that  it 
is  not  fit  for  a  man,  but  for  God  only,  to  exercise  do- 
minion over  men.  And  hence  Josephus  in  his  book 
against  Appion,  an  Egyptian  grammarian,  and  a  foul- 
mouthed  fellow,  like  you,  calls  the  commonwealtii  of 
the  Hebrews  a  Theocracy,  because  the  principality  was 
in  God  only.  In  Isaiah,  chap.  xxvi.  v.  13,  the  people 
in  their  repentance,  complain  that  it  had  been  mischiev- 
ous to  them,  "  that  other  lords  besides  God  himself, 
had  had  dominion  over  them."  All  which  places  prove 
clearly,  that  God  gave  the  Israelites  a  king  in  his 
anger ;  but  now  who  can  forbear  laughing  at  the  use 
you  make  of  Abimelech's  story  ?  Of  whom  it  is  said, 
when  he  was  killed,  partly  by  a  woman  that  hurled  a 
piece  of  millstone  upon  iiini,  and  partly  by  his  own 
armour-bearer,  that  "  God  rendered  tlie  wickedness  of 
Abimelech."  "This  history,"  say  you,  "proves  strongly, 
that  God  only  is  the  judge  and  avenger  of  kings." 
Yea,  if  this  argument  hold,  he  is  the  only  judge  and 
punisher  of  tyrants,  villanous  rascals,  and  bastards. 
Whoever  can  get  into  the  saddle,  whether  by  right  or 
by  wrong,  has  thereby  obtained  a  sovereign  kingly 
right  over  the  people,  is  out  of  all  danger  of  punish- 
ment, all  iuferiour  magistrates  must  lay  down  their 
arms  at  his  feet,  the  people  must  not  dare  to  mutter. 
But  what  if  some  great  notorious  robber  had  jierished 
in  war,  as  Abimelech  did,  would  any  man  infer  from 
thence,  that  God  onl}^  is  the  judge  and  punisher  of 
highwaymen  ?  Or  v/hat  if  Abimelech  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  law,  and  died  by  an  executioner's  hand, 
would  not  God  then  have  rendered  his  wickedness  ? 
You  never  read,  that  the  judges  of  the  children  of 
Israel  were  ever  proceeded  against  according  to  law  : 
and  yet  you  confess,  that  "  where  the  government  is 
an  aristocracy,  the  prince,  if  there  be  any,  may  and 
ought  to  be  called  in  question,  if  he  break  the  laws." 
This  in  your  47th  page.  And  why  may  not  a  tyrant 
?s  well  be  proceeded  against  in  a  kingly  government.'' 
why,  because  God  rendered  the  wickedness  of  Abinie- 
Icch.  So  did  the  woman,  and  so  did  his  own  armour- 
bearer  ;  over  botli  wliich  he  pretended  to  a  right  of 
sovereignty.  And  what  if  the  magistrates  iiad  rendered 
his  wickedness  .''  Do  not  they  bear  the  sword  for  that 
very  purpose,  for  the  punishment  of  malefactors  ? 
Having  done  with  his  powerful  argument  from  the 
history  of  Abimelech's  death,  he  betakes  himself,  as 


his  custom  is,  to  slanders  and  calumnies ;  nothing  but 
dirt  and  filth  comes  from  him  ;  but  for  those  thing's 
that  he  promised  to  make  appear,  be  hatii  not  proved 
any  one  of  them,  either  from  the  Scriptures  or  from  the 
writings  of  the  rabbins.  He  alleges  no  reason  why 
kings  should  be  above  all  laws,  and  they  only  of  all 
mortal  men  exempt  from  punishment,  if  they  deserve 
it.  He  falls  foul  upon  those  very  authors  and  author- 
ities that  he  makes  use  of,  and  by  his  own  discourse 
demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  opinion  that  he  argues 
against.  And  perceiving-,  that  he  is  like  to  do  but  little 
good  with  his  arguments,  he  endeavours  to  bring  an 
odium  upon  us,  by  loading  us  with  slanderous  accusa- 
tions, as  having  put  to  death  the  most  virtuous  innocent 
prince  that  ever  reigned.  "  Was  King  Solomon,  says 
he,  better  than  King  Charles  the  First!"'  I  confess  some 
have  ventured  to  compare  his  father  King  James  with 
Solomon  ;  nay,  to  make  King  James  the  better  gentle- 
man of  the  two.  Solomon  was  David's  son,  David  had 
been  Saul's  musician  ;  but  King-  James  was  the  son  of 
the  earl  of  Darnley,  who,  as  Buchanan  tells  us,  because 
David  the  musician  got  into  the  queen's  bed-chamber 
at  an  unseasonable  time,  killed  him  a  little  after ;  for 
he  could  not  get  to  him  then,  because  he  had  bolted 
the  door  on  the  inside.  So  that  King  James  being  the 
son  of  an  earl,  was  the  better  gentleman ;  and  was 
frequently  called  a  second  Solomon,  though  it  is  not 
very  certain,  that  himself  was  not  the  son  of  David 
the  musician  too.  But  how  could  it  ever  come  into 
your  head,  to  make  a  comparison  between  King 
Charles  and  Solomon  ?  For  that  very  King-  Cliarles 
whom  you  praise  thus  to  the  sky,  that  very  man's 
obstinacy,  and  covetousness,  and  cruelty,  his  hard 
usage  of  all  good  and  honest  men,  the  wars  that 
he  raised,  the  spoilings,  and  plunderings,  and  confla- 
grations, that  he  occasioned,  and  the  death  of  innu- 
merable of  his  subjects,  that  he  was  the  cause  of,  does 
his  son  Charles,  at  this  very  time,  whilst  I  am  a-writing, 
confess  and  bewail  on  the  stool  of  repentance  in 
Scotland,  and  renounces  there  that  kingly  right  that 
yon  assert.  But  since  jou  delight  in  parallels,  let  us 
compare  King  Charles  and  King  Solomon  together  a 
little :  "  Solomon  began  his  reign  with  the  death  of 
his  brother,"  who  justly  deserved  it ;  King  Charles  be- 
gan his  with  his  father's  funeral,  I  do  not  say  with  his 
murder:  and  yet  all  the  marks  and  tokens  of  poison 
that  may  be  appeared  in  his  dead  body  ;  but  that  sus- 
picion lighted  upon  the  duke  of  Buckingham  only, 
whom  the  king  notwithstanding  cleared  to  the  parlia- 
ment, though  he  had  killed  the  king  and  his  father; 
and  not  only  so,  but  he  dissolved  the  parliament,  lest 
the  matter  slnuild  be  inquired  into.  "  Solomon  op- 
pressed the  people  with  heavy  taxes  ;"  but  he  sjjcnt 
that  money  vipon  the  temple  of  God,  and  in  raising- 
other  public  building-s  :  King  Charles  spent  his  in  ex- 
travagances. Solomon  was  enticed  to  idolatry  by 
many  wives  :  this  man  by  one.  Solomon,  though  he 
were  seduced  himself,  we  read  not  that  he  seduced 
others  ;  but  King  Charles  seduced  and  enticed  others, 
not  only  by  large  and  ample  rewards  to  conupt  the 
church,  but  by  his  edicts  and  ecclesiastical  constitutions 
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lie  compelled  llicin  to  set  up  altars,  wliich  all  pro- 
testants  abhor,  and  to  l»o\v  down  to  crucifixes  painted 
over  them  on  tlio  wall.  "  But  yet  for  all  this,  Solo- 
mon was  not  condemned  to  die."  Nor  does  it  follow 
because  he  was  not,  that  therefore  he  ouffht  not  to  have 
been.  Perhaps  there  were  many  circumstanees,  that 
niade  it  then  not  expedient.  But  not  lony  after,  the 
people  both  by  words  and  actions  made  appear  what 
they  took  to  be  their  right,  when  ten  tribes  of  twelve 
revolted  from  his  son  ;  and  if  he  had  not  saved  himself 
by  flight,  it  is  very  likely  they  would  have  stoned  him, 
notwithstanding  his  threats  and  big  swelling  words. 


CHAP.  III. 

Having  proved  sufficiently,  that  the  kings  of  the 
Jews  were  subject  to  the  same  laws  that  the  people 
were ;  that  there  are  no  exceptions  made  in  their  fa- 
vour in  Scripture ;  that  it  is  a  most  false  assertion 
grounded  upon  no  reason,  nor  warranted  by  any  au- 
thority, to  say,  that  kings  may  do  what  they  list  with 
impunity;  that  God  has  exempted  them  from  all  hu- 
man jurisdiction,  and  reserved  them  to  his  own  tribu- 
nal only ;  let  us  now  consider,  whether  the  gospel 
preach  up  any  such  doctrine,  and  enjoin  that  blind  obe- 
dience, which  the  law  was  so  far  from  doing,  that  it 
commanded  the  contrary  ;  let  us  consider,  whether  or 
no  the  gospel,  that  heavenly  promulgation,  as  it  were, 
of  christian  liberty,  reduce  us  to  a  condition  of  slavery 
to  kings  and  tyrants,  from  whose  imperious  nile  even 
the  old  law,  that  mistress  of  slavery,  discharged  the 
people  of  God,  when  it  obtained.  Your  first  argument 
you  take  from  the  person  of  Christ  himself  But,  alas  I 
who  does  not  know,  that  he  ])ut  himself  into  the  con- 
dition, not  of  a  private  person  only,  but  even  of  a  ser- 
vant, that  we  might  be  made  free  ?  Nor  is  this  to  be 
understood  of  some  internal  spiritual  liberty  only  ;  how 
inconsistent  else  would  that  song  of  bis  mother's  be 
with  the  design  of  his  coming  into  the  world,  "  He 
hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their 
heart,  he  hath  put  down  the  migh  ty  from  their  seat, 
and  hath  exalted  the  humble  and  meek  !"  How  ill 
suited  to  their  occasion  would  these  expressions  be,  if 
the  coming  of  Christ  rather  established  and  strength- 
ened a  tyrannical  government,  and  made  a  blind  sub- 
jection the  duty  of  all  Christians !  He  himself  having 
been  born,  and  lived,  and  died  under  a  tyrannical  go- 
vernment, has  therebypurchased  liberty  for  us.  As  he 
gives  us  his  grace  to  submit  patiently  to  a  condition  of 
slavery,  if  there  be  a  necessity  of  it;  so  if  by  any  ho- 
nest ways  and  means  we  can  rid  ourselves,  and  obtain 
our  liberty,  he  is  so  far  from  restraining  us,  that  he  en- 
courages us  so  to  do.  Hence  it  is  that  St.  Paul  not 
only  of  an  evangelical,  but  also  of  a  civil  liberty,  says 
thus,  1  Cor.  vii.  21.  "Art  thou  called,  being  a  ser- 
vant .-*  care  not  for  it ;  but  if  thou  mayst  be  made  free, 
use  it  rather ;  you  are  bought  with  a  price,  be  not  ye 
servants  of  men."     So  that  you  arc  ver}'  impertinent  in 


endeavouring  to  argue  us  into  slavery  by  the  example 
of  our  Saviour;  who,  by  submitting  to  such  a  condition 
himself,  has  confirmed  even  our  civil  liberties.  He  took 
upon  him  indeed  in  our  stead  the  form  of  a  servant,  but 
he  always  retained  his  purpose  of  being  a  deliverer; 
and  thence  it  was,  that  he  taught  us  a  quite  other  no- 
tion of  the  right  of  kings,  than  this  that  you  endeavour 
to  make  good.  You,  I  say,  that  preach  up  not  king- 
ship, but  tyranny,  and  that  in  a  commonwealth  ;  by 
enjoining  not  only  a  necessary,  but  a  religious,  subjec- 
tion to  whatever  tyrant  gets  into  the  chair,  whether  he 
come  to  it  by  succession  or  by  conquest,  or  chance,  or 
any  how.  And  now  I  will  turn  your  own  wea])ons 
against  you;  and  oppose  you,  as  I  use  to  do,  with 
your  own  authorities.  When  the  collectors  of  the  tri- 
bute money  came  to  Christ  for  tribute  in  Galilee,  he 
asked  Peter,  Matt.  xvii.  "  Of  whom  the  kings  of  the 
earth  took  custom  or  tribute,  of  their  own  children,  or 
of  strangers  ?"  Peter  saith  unto  him,  "  Of  strangers." 
Jesus  saith  unto  him,  "  Then  are  the  children  free ;  not- 
withstanding, lest  we  should  offend  them,  &c.  give  unto 
them  for  thee  and  for  me."  Expositors  differ  upon 
this  place,  whom  this  tribute  was  paid  to;  some  say  it 
was  paid  to  the  priests,  for  the  use  of  the  sanctuary; 
others,  that  it  was  paid  to  the  emperor.  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  the  revenue  of  the  sanctuary,  but 
paid  to  Herod,  who  perverted  the  institution  of  it,  and 
took  it  to  himself  Josephus  mentions  divers  sorts  of  tri- 
bute, which  he  and  his  sons  exacted,  all  which  Agrippa 
afterwards  remitted.  And  this  very  tribute,  though 
small  in  itself,  yet  l)eing  accompanied  with  many  more, 
was  a  heavy  burden.  The  Jews,  even  the  poorest  of 
them,  in  the  time  of  their  commonwealth,  paid  a  poll; 
so  that  it  was  some  considerable  oppression  that  our  Sa- 
viour spoke  of:  and  from  hence  he  took  occasion  to  tax 
Herod's  injustice  (under  whose  government,  and  within 
whose  jurisdiction  he  then  was)  in  that,  whereas  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  who  afllect  usually  the  title  of  fathers 
of  their  country,  do  not  use  to  oppress  their  own  chil- 
dren, that  is,  their  own  natural-born  subjects,  with 
heavy  and  unreasonable  exactions,  but  lay  such  burdens 
upon  strangers  and  conquered  enemies  ;  he,  quite  con- 
trary, oppressed  not  strangers,  but  his  own  people.  But 
let  what  will  be  here  meant  by  children,  either  natural- 
born  subjects,  or  the  children  of  God,  and  those  of  the 
elect  only,  or  Christians  in  general,  as  St.  Augustine 
understands  the  place ;  this  is  certain,  that  if  Peter  was 
a  child,  and  therefore  free,  then  by  consequence  we  are 
so  too,  by  our  Saviour's  own  tcstimonj',  either  as  En- 
glishmen, or  as  Christians,and  that  it  therefore  is  not  the 
right  of  kings  to  exact  heavy  tributes  from  their  own 
countrymen,  and  those  freeborn  subjects.  Christ  him- 
self professes,  that  he  paid  not  this  tribute  as  a  thing 
that  was  due,  but  that  he  might  not  bring  trouble  upon 
himself  by  offending  those  that  demanded  it.  The 
work  that  he  came  into  this  world  to  do,  was  quite  of 
another  nature.  But  if  our  Saviour  deny,  that  it  is 
the  right  of  kings  to  burden  their  freeborn  subjects 
with  grievous  exactions  ;  he  would  certainly  much  less 
allow  it  to  be  their  right  to  spoil,  massacre,  and  torture 
their  own  countrynjen,  and  those  Christians  too.     He 
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discoursed  after  such  a  manner  of  the  right  of  kings, 
that  those  to  whom  he  spoke  suspected  his  principles 
as  laying  too  great  a  restraint  upon  sovereignty,  and 
not  allowing  the  licence  that  tyrants  assume  to  them- 
selves to  be  the  rights  of  kings.  It  was  not  for  no- 
thing, that  the  Pharisees  put  such  questions  to  him, 
tempting  him ;  and  that  at  the  same  time  they  told  him, 
that  he  regarded  not  the  person  of  any  man  :  nor  was 
it  for  nothing,  that  he  was  angry  when  such  questions 
were  proposed  to  him,  Matt.  xxii.  If  one  should  en- 
deavour to  ensnare  you  with  little  questions,  and  catch 
at  your  answers,  to  ground  an  accusation  against  you 
upon  your  own  jirinciples  concerning  the  right  of  kings, 
and  all  this  under  a  monarchy,  would  you  be  angry 
with  him  .■'  You  would  have  but  very  little  reason.  It 
is  evident,  that  our  Saviour's  principles  concerning  go- 
vernment were  not  agreeable  to  the  humour  of  princes. 
His  answer  too  implies  as  much  ;  by  which  he  rather 
turned  them  away,  than  instructed  them.  He  asked 
for  the  tribute-monc}'.  "  Whose  image  and  superscrip- 
tion is  it?''  says  he.  They  tell  him  it  was  Csesar's. 
"  Give  then  to  Csesar,"  says  he,  "  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's;  and  to  God,  the  things  that  are  God's."  And 
how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  people  should  not  have 
given  to  them  the  things  that  are  theirs .''  "  Render  to 
all  men  their  dues,"  says  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xiii.  So  that 
Csesar  must  not  engross  all  to  himself  Our  liberty  is 
not  Ceesar's;  it  is  a  blessing  we  have  received  from 
God  himself;  it  is  what  we  are  born  to ;  to  lay  this 
down  at  Cresar's  feet,  which  we  derive  not  from  him, 
which  we  are  not  beholden  to  him  for,  were  an  unwor- 
thy action,  and  a  degrading  of  our  very  nature.  If 
one  should  consider  attentively  the  countenance  of  a 
man,  and  not  inquire  after  whose  image  so  noble  a 
creature  were  framed  ;  would  not  any  one  that  heard 
him  presently  make  answer,  That  he  was  made  after 
the  image  of  God  himself.'  Being  therefore  peculiarly 
God's  own,  and  consequently  things  that  are  to  be 
given  to  him,  we  are  entirely  free  by  nature,  and  can- 
not without  the  greatest  sacrilege  imaginable  he  re- 
duced into  a  condition  of  slavery  to  any  man,  especially 
to  a  wicked,  unjust,  cruel  tyrant.  Our  Saviour  does  not 
take  upon  him  to  determine  what  things  are  God's  and 
what  CfEsar's;  he  leaves  that  as  he  found  it.  If  the 
piece  of  money,  which  they  shewed  him,  was  the  same 
that  was  paid  to  God,  as  in  Vespasian's  time  it  was; 
then  our  Saviour  is  so  far  from  having  put  an  end  to 
the  controversy,  that  he  has  but  entangled  it,  and  made 
it  more  perplexed  than  it  was  before :  for  it  is  impos- 
sible the  same  thing  should  be  given  both  to  God  and  to 
Caesar.  But,  j-ou  say,  he  intimates  to  them  what 
things  were  Cresar's ;  to  wit,  that  piece  of  money,  be- 
cause it  bore  the  emperor's  stamp :  and  w  hat  of  all  that  ? 
How  does  this  advantage  your  cause  ?  You  get  not 
the  emperor,  or  yourself,  a  penny  by  this  conclusion. 
Either  Christ  allowed  nothing  at  all  to  be  CVsar's, 
but  that  piece  of  money  that  he  then  iiad  in  his 
hand,  and  thereby  asserted  the  people's  interest  in 
every  thing  else ;  or  else,  if  (as  you  would  have  ns 
understand  him)  he  affirms  all  money  that  has  the 
emperor's  stamp  upon  it,  to  be  the  emperor's  own, 


lie  contradicts  himself,  and  indeed  gives  the  ma"-is- 
trate  a  property  in  every  man's  estate,  whenas  he 
himself  paid  his  tribute-money  with  a  protestation,  that 
it  was  more  than  what  either  Peter  or  he  were  bound 
to  do.  The  ground  yon  rely  on  is  very  weak ;  for 
money  bears  the  prince's  image,  not  as  a  token  of  its 
being  his,  but  of  its  being  good  metal,  and  that  none 
may  ])resumo  to  counterfeit  it.  If  the  writing  princes' 
names  or  setting  their  stamps  upon  a  thing,  vest  the 
property  of  it  in  them,  it  were  a  good  ready  way  for 
them  to  invade  all  property.  Or  rather,  if  whatever 
subjects  have  been  absolutely  at  their  prince's  disposal, 
which  is  your  assertion,  that  piece  of  money  was  not 
Caesar's  because  his  image  was  stamped  on  it,  but  be- 
cause of  right  it  belonged  to  him  before  it  was  coined. 
So  that  nothing  can  be  more  manifest,  than  that  our 
Saviour  in  tliis  place  never  intended  to  teach  us  our 
duty  to  magistrates,  (he  would  have  spoken  more  plain- 
ly if  he  had,)  but  to  reprehend  the  malice  and  wicked- 
ness of  the  hypocritical  Pharisees.  When  they  told 
him  that  Herod  laid  wait  to  kill  him  ;  did  he  return  an 
humble,  submissive  answer?  "  Go,  tell  that  fox,"  says 
he,  &c.  intimating,  that  kings  have  no  other  right  to 
destroy  their  subjects,  than  foxes  have  to  devour  the 
things  they  prey  upon.  Say  you,  "  he  suffered  death 
inideratyraTit."  How  could  he  possiblyunder  any  other? 
But  from  hence  you  conclude,  that  he  asserted  it  to 
be  the  right  of  kings  to  commit  murder  and  act  injus- 
tice. You  would  make  an  excellent  moralist.  But 
our  Saviour,  thoug-h  he  became  a  servant,  not  to  make 
us  so  but  that  we  might  be  free;  yet  carried  he  him- 
self so  with  relation  to  the  magistracy,  as  not  to  as- 
cribe any  more  to  them  than  their  due.  Now,  let  us 
come  at  last  to  inquire  what  his  doctrine  was  upon 
this  subject.  The  sons  of  Zebedee  were  ambitious  of 
honour  and  power  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which 
they  persuaded  themselves  he  would  shortly  set  up 
in  the  world  ;  he  reproves  them  so,  as  withal  to  let 
all  Christians  know  what  form  of  civil  government 
he  desires  they  should  settle  amongst  themselves. 
"  Ye  know,"  says  he,  "  that  the  princes  of  the  Gen- 
tiles exercise  dominion  over  them ;  and  they  that 
are  great  exercise  authority  upon  them;  but  it  shall 
not  be  so  among  jou ;  but  whosoever  will  be  great 
among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister;  and  whosoever 
will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant." 
Unless  you  had  been  distracted,  you  could  never  have 
imagined,  that  this  place  makes  for  you  :  and  yet  you 
urge  it,  and  think  it  furnishes  you  with  an  argument 
to  prove,  that  our  kings  are  absolute  lords  and  masters 
over  us  and  ours.  May  it  be  our  fortune  to  have  to  do 
with  such  enemies  in  war,  as  will  fall  blindfold  and 
naked  into  our  camp  instead  of  their  own  :  as  you  con- 
stantly do,  who  allege  that  for  yourself,  that  of  all 
tilings  in  the  world  makes  most  against  you.  The  Is- 
raelites asked  God  for  a  king-,  such  a  king  as  other 
nations  round  about  them  had.  God  dissuaded  them 
by  many  arguments,  whereof  our  Saviour  here  gives 
us  an  epitome ;  "  You  know  that  the  princes  of  the 
Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them."  But  3et,  be- 
.  cause  the  Israelites  persisted  in  their  desire  of  a  king^ 
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God  gave  them  one,  though  in  his  wrath.     Our  Sa- 
viour, lest  CInistiaiis  should  desire  a  king,  such  a  one 
at  least  as  might  rule,  as  he  says  the  jjrinees  of  the 
Gentiles  did,  prevents  them  with  an  injunction  to  the 
contrarv  ;  "  but  it  shall  not  he  so  among  you."     What 
can  be  said  ])lainer  tiian  this.'*    'I'hat stately, imperious 
swa^'  and  dominion,  that  kings  use  to  exercise,  shall 
not  be  amongst  you  ;  what  specious  titles  soever  they 
may  assume  to  themselves,  as  that  of  benefactors,  or 
the  like.     "  But  he  that  will  be  great  amongst  you," 
(and  who  is  greater  than  the  prince  ?)  "  let  him  be  your 
servant."     So  that  the  lawyer,  whoever  he  be,  that  you 
are  so  smart  upon,  was  not  so  much  out  of  the  way, 
but  had  our  Saviour's  own  authority  to  back  him,  when 
he  said,  that  Cliristian  ])rinces  were  indeed  no  other 
than  (lie  people's  servants;  it  is  very  certain  that  all 
good  magistrates  are  so.     Insomuch  that  Cin-istians 
either  must  have  no  king  at  all,  or  if  they  have,  that 
king  must  be  the  people's  servant.     Absolute  lordshi]) 
and  Ciiristianity  are  inconsistent.     Moses  himself,  by 
whose  ministrj'  that  servile  oeconomy  of  the  old  law 
•was  instituted,  did  not  exercise  an  arbitrary,  haughty 
power  and  authority,  but  bore  the  burden  of  the  people, 
and  carried  them  in  his  bosom,  as  a  nursing  father  does 
a  sucking  child,  Numb.  xi.  and  what  is  that  of  a  nurs- 
ing father  but  a  ministerial  employment  ?   Plato  would 
not  have  the  magistrates  called  lords,  but  servants  and 
helpers  of  the  peojjle ;  nor  the  people  servants,  but 
maintainers  of  their  magistrates,  because  they  give 
meat,  drink,  and    wages  to  their   kings  themselves. 
Aristotle  calls  the  magistrates,  keepers  and  ministers  of 
the  laws.     Plato,  ministers  and  servants.     The  apostle 
calls  them  ministers  of  God ;  but  they  are  ministers 
and  servants  of  the  people,  and  of  the  laws,  nevertheless 
for  all  that ;  the  laws  and  the  magistrates  were  both 
created  for  the  good  of  the  people :  and  yet  this  is  it, 
that  you  call  "  the  opinion  of  the  fanatic  mastiffs  in 
England."     I  should  not  have  thought  the  people  of 
England  were  mastiff  dogs,  if  such  a  mongrel  cur  as 
thou  art  did  not  bark  at  them  so  currishly.     The  mas- 
ter, if  it  shall  please  ye,  of  St.  Lupus,*  complains  it 
seems,  that  the  mastiffs  are  mad  (fanatics).    Germanus 
heretofore,  whose  colleague  that  Lupus  of  Triers  was, 
deposed  our  incestuous  king  Vortigern  by  his  own  au- 
thority.    And  therefore  St.  Lupus  despises  thee,  the 
master  not  of  a  Holy  Wolf,  but  of  some  hunger-starved 
thieving  little  wolf  or  other,  as  being  more  contempt- 
ible than  that  master  of  vipers,  of  whom  Martial  makes 
mention,  who  hast  by  relation  a  barking  she-wolf  at 
home  too,  that  domineers  over  thee  most  wretchedly  ; 
at  whose  instigations,  as  I  am  informed,  thou  hast 
wrote  this  stuff.     And  therefore  it  is  the  less  wonder, 
that  thou  shouldst  endeavour  to  obtrude  an  absolute 
regal  government  upon  others,  who  hast  been  accus- 
tomed to  bear  a  female  rule  so  servilely  at  home  thy- 
self.    Be  therefore,  in  the  name  of  God,  the  master  of 
a  wolf,  lest  a  she-wolf  be  thy  mistress;   be  a  wolf  thy- 
self, be  a  monster  made  up  of  a  man  and  a  wolf;  what- 
ever thou  art,  the  English  mastiffs  will  but  make  a 
laughing-stock  of  thee.     But  I  am  not  now  at  leisure 

•  Lupus  in  Latin  signifies  a  »o!t. 


to  hunt  for  wolves,  and  will  put  an  end  therefore  to 
this  digression.     You   that  but  a  while  ago  wrote  a 
book  against  all  manner  of  superiority  in  the  church, 
now  call  St.  Peter  the  prince  of  the  ajjostles.     How 
inconstant  you  are  in  your  principles  !    But  what  says 
Peter.''     "Submit  yourselves  to   every  ordinance    of 
man,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  whether  it  he  to  the  king  as 
supreme,  or  to  governours,  as  unto  them  that  are  sent 
by  him  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  the  praise 
of  them  that  do  well :  for  so  is  tlie  will  of  God,"  &:c. 
This  epistle  Peter  wrote,  not  only  to  private  persons, 
but  tiiose  strangers  scattered  and  dispersed  through 
Asia ;  who,  in  those  places  where  they  sojourned,  had 
no  other  right,  than  what  the  laws  of  hospitality  en- 
titled them  to.    Do  you  think  such  men's  case  to  be  the 
same  with  that  of  natives,  freeborn  subjects,  nobility, 
senates,  assemblies  of  estates,  parliaments?  nay,  is  not 
the  case  far  different  of  private  persons,  though  in  tlieir 
own  country;  and  senators,  or  magistrates,  without 
whom  kings  themselves  cannot  possibly  subsist.'*     But 
let  us  suppose,  that  St.  Peter  had  directed  his  epistle 
to  the  natural-born  subjects,  and  those  not  private  per- 
sons neither;  suppose  he  had  writ  to  the  senate  of 
Rome;  what  then  .'*     No  law  that  is  grounded  upon  a 
reason,  expressly  set  down  in  the  law  itself,  obligeth 
further  than  the  reason  of  it  extends.     "  Be  subject," 
says  he,  vwoTay^ri :  that  is,  according  to  the  genuine 
sense  and  import  of  the  word,  "  be  subordinate,  or 
legally  subject."     For  the  law,  Aristotle  says,  is  order. 
"  Subinit  for  the  Lord's  sake."     Why  so  ?    Because  a 
king  is  an  officer  "  appointed  by  God  for  the  punish- 
ment of  evil-doers,  and  the  praise  of  them  that  do 
well;   for  so  is  the  will  of  God:"   to  wit,  that  we 
should  submit  and  yield  obedience  to  such  as  are  here 
described.     There  is  not  a  word  spoken  of  any  other. 
You  see  the  ground  of  this  precept,  and  how  well  it  is 
laid.     The  apostle  adds  in  the   16th  verse,  as  free ; 
therefore  not  as  slaves.     What  now  ?  if  princes  per- 
vert the   design   of  magistracy,  and   use  the  power 
that  is  put  into  their  hands  to  the  ruin  and  destruction 
of  good  men,  and  the  praise  and  encouragement  of 
evil-doers ;    must  we  all  be  condemned  to  perpetual 
slavery,  not  private  persons  onl}',  but  our   noi)ility, 
all   our    inferiour   magistrates,   our  very   parliament 
itself?     Is  not  temporal  government  called  a  human 
ordinance  ?     How  comes  it  to  pass  then,  that  man- 
kind should  have  power  to  appoint  and  constitute  what 
may  be  good  and  profitable  for  one  another;  and  want 
power  to  restrain  or  suppress  things  that  are  universally 
mischievous  and  destructive?     That  prince,  you  say, 
to  whom  St.  Peter  enjoins  subjection,  was  Nero  the 
tyrant:  and  from  thence  you  infer,  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  submit  and  yield  obedience  to  such.     But  it  is  not 
certain,  that  this  epistle  was  writ  in  Nero's  reign  :  it  is 
as  likely  to  have  been  writ  in  Claudius's  time.     And 
they  that  are  commanded  to  submit,  were  private  per- 
sons and  strangers;  they  were  no  consuls,  no  magis- 
trates :  it  was  not  the  Roman  senate,  that  St.  Peter 
directed  his  epistle  to.     Now  let  us  hear  what  use  you 
make  of  St.  Paul,  (for  you  take  a  freedom  with   the 
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apostles,  I  find,  tliat  joii  will  not  allow  us  to  take  with 
princes ;  you  make  St.  Peter  the  chief  of  them  to-day, 
and  to-morrow  put  another  in  his  place).     St.  Paul  in 
his  13th  chap,  to  the  Romans,  has  these  words  :  "  Let 
every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers,  for  there 
is  no  power  but  of  God  ;  the  powers  that  be,  are  or- 
dained of  God."     I  confess  he  writes  this  to  tlie  Ro- 
mans, not  to  strangers  dispersed,  as  Peter  did  ;  but, 
however,  he  writes  to  private  persons,  and  those  of  the 
meaner  rank ;  and  yet  he  gives  us  a  true  and  clear  ac- 
count of  the  reason,  the  original,  and  the  design  of 
government ;  and  shews  us  the  true  and  proper  ground 
of  our  obedience,  that  it  is  far  from  imposing  a  neces- 
sity upon  us  of  being  slaves.     "  Let  every  soul,  says 
he,  that  is,  let  every  man,  submit."      Chrysostom  tells 
us,  "  that  St.  Paul's  design  in  this  discourse,  was  to 
make  it  appear,  tliat  our  Saviour  did  not  go  about  to 
introduce  principles  inconsistent  with  the  civil  govern- 
ment, but  such  as  strengthened  it,  and  settled  it  upon 
the  surest  foundations."     He  never  intended  then  by 
setting  Nero  or  any  other  tyrant  out  of  the  reach  of  all 
laws,  to  enslave  mankind  under  his  lust  and  cruelty. 
"  He  intended  too,  (says  the  same  author,)  to  dissuade 
from  unnecessary  and  causeless  wars."     But  he  does 
not  condemn  a  war  taken  up  against  a  tyrant,  a  bosom 
enemy  of  his  own  country,  and  consequently  the  most 
dangerous  that  may  be.     "  It  was  commonly  said  in 
those  days,  that  tlie  doctrine  of  the  apostles  was  sedi- 
tious, themselves  persons  that  endeavoured  to  shake 
the  settled  laws  and  government  of  the  world  ;  that 
this  was  what  they  aimed  at  in  all  they  said  and  did." 
The  apostle  in  this  chapter  stops  the  mouths  of  such 
gainsayers :  so  that  the  apostles  did  not  write  in  de- 
fence of  tjrants  as  you  do ;  but  tliey  asserted  such 
things  as  made  them  suspected  to  be  enemies  to  the 
government  they  lived  under,  things  that  stood  in  need 
of  being  e.\i)lained  and  interpreted,  and  having  an- 
other sense  put  upon  them  than  was  generally  received. 
St.  Chrysostom  has  now  taught  us  what  the  apostle's 
design  was  in  this  discourse ;  let  us  now  examine  his 
words  :    "  Let   every  soul    be   subject  to  the  higher 
powers."     He  tells  us  not  what  those  higher  powers 
are,  nor  who  they  are  ;  for  he  never  intended  to  over- 
throw all  governments,  and  the  several  constitutions  of 
nations,  and  subject  all  to  some  one  man's  will.   Every 
good  emperor  acknowledged,  that  the  laws  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  authority  of  the  senate,  was  above  him- 
self; and  the  same  principle  and  notion  of  government 
has  obtained  all  along  in  civilized  nations.     Pindar,  as 
he  is  cited  by  Herodotus,  calls  the  law  Trdvrwv  iSaaiXia, 
king  over  all.     Orpheus  in  his  hymns  calls  it  the  king 
both  of  gods  and  men  :  and  he  gives  the  reason  why 
it  is  so ;  because,  says  he,  it  is  that  that  sits  at  the  helm 
of  all  human  affairs.     Plato  in  his  book  de  Legibus, 
calls  it  TO  xparovv  tv  rij  ttoXh:  that  that  ought  to  have 
the  greatest  sway  in  tlie  commonwealth.     In  his  epis- 
tles he  commends  that  form  of  government,  in  which 
the  law  is  made  lord  and  master,  and  no  scope  given 
to  any  man  to  tyrannize  over  the  laws.     Aristotle  is  of 
the  same  opinion  in  his  Politicks ;  and  so  is  Cicero  in 
his  book  de  Legibus,  that  the  laws  ought  to  govern  the 


magistrates,  as  they  do  the  people.     The  law  therefore 
having  always  been  accounted  the  highest  power  on 
earth,  by  the  judguient  of  the  most  learned  and  wise 
men  that  ever  were,  and  by  the  constitutions  of  the 
best-ordered  states  ;  and  it  being  very  certain,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  g()sj)cl  is  neither  contrarj'to  reason,  nor 
the  law  of  nations,  that  man  is  truly  and  properly  sub- 
ject to  the  higher  powers,  who  obeys  the  law  and  the 
magistrates,  so  far  as  they  govern  according  to  law. 
So  that  St.  I'aul  does  not  only  command  the  people, 
but  princes  themselves,  to  be  in  subjection  ;  who  are 
not  above  the  laws,  but  bound  by  them,  "  for  there  is 
no  power  but  of  God  :"  that  is,  no  form,  no  lawful  con- 
stitution of  any  government.     The  most  ancient  laws 
that  are  known  to  us  were  formerly  ascribed  to  God  as 
their  author.     For  the  law,  says  Cicero  in  his  Philip- 
pics, is  no  other  than  a  rule  of  well-grounded  reason, 
derived  from  God  himself,  enjoining  whatever  is  just 
and  right,  and  Ibrbidding  the  contrary.     So  that  the 
institution  of  magistracy  is  Jure  Divino,  and  the  end 
of  it  is,  that  mankind  might  live  under  certain  laws, 
and  be  governed  by  them.     But  what  particular  form 
of  government  each  nation  would  live  under,  and  what 
persons  should  be  intrusted  with  the  magistracy,  with- 
out doubt,  was  left  to  the  choice  of  each  nation.    Hence 
St.  Peter  calls  kings  and  deputies,  human  ordinances. 
And  Hosea,  in  the  8th  chapter  of  his  prophecy,  "  they 
have  set  up  kings,  but  not  by  ine  ;  they  have  made 
princes,  and  I  knew  it  not."     For  in  the  commonwealtii 
of  the  Hebrews,  where,  upon  matters  of  great  and 
weighty  importance,  they  could  have  access  to  God 
himself,  and   consult  with  him,  they  could  not  choose 
a  king  themselves  by  law,  but  were  to  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  him.      Other   nations   have   received   no    such 
command.     Sometimes  the  very  form  of  government, 
if  it  be  amiss,  or  at  least  those  persons  that  have  the 
power  in  their  hands,  are  not  of  God,  but  of  men,  or 
of  the  devil,  Luke  iv.  "  All  this  power  will  I  give 
unto  thee,  for  it  is  delivered    unto  me,  and  I   give 
it  to  whom  I  will."     Hence  the  devil  is  called  the 
prince  of  this  world ;  and  in  the  I'ith  of  the  Revela- 
tions, the  dragon  gave  to  the  beast  his  power,  and  his 
throne,  and  great  authority.      So  that  we  must  not  un- 
derstand St.  Paul,  as  if  he  spoke  of  all  sorts  of  magis- 
trates in  general,  but  of  lawful  magistrates;  and  so  they 
arc  described  in  what  follows.     We  must  also  under- 
stand him  of  the  powers  themselves ;  not  of  those  men, 
always,  in  whose  hands  they  are  lodged.     St.  Chrysos- 
tom speaks  verv  well  and  clearly  upon  this  occasion. 
"  What.^"  says  he,  "is  every  prince  then  appointed  by 
God  to  be  so  ?    I  say  no  such  thing,"  says  he.     "  St. 
Paul  speaks  not  of  the  person  of  the  magistrate,  but  of 
the  magistracy  itself.     He  does  not  say,  there  is  no 
prince  but  who  is  of  God.     He  says  there  is  no  power 
but  of  God."      Thus  far  St.  Chrysostom;    for  what 
jjowers  arc,  are  ordained  of  God  :  so  that  Paul  speaks 
only  of  a  lawful  magistracy.     For  what  is  evil  and 
amiss  cannot  be  said  to  be  ordained,  because  it  is  dis- 
orderly ;  order  and  disorder  cannot  consist  together  in 
the  same  subject.     The  apostle  says,  "  the  powers  that 
he;"  and  you  interpret  his  words  as  if  he  had  said. 
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"  tlie  powers  that  now  be  ;"  tliat  you  may  prove,  that 
the  Romans  oii<fht  in  conscience  to  obey  Nero,  who 
you  take  for  fjranted  was  then  emperor.  I  am  very 
well  content  you  should  read  the  words  so,  and  draw 
that  conclusion  from  them.  The  consequence  will  be, 
that  Englishmen  ought  to  yield  obedience  to  the  pre- 
sent government,  as  it  is  now  established  according  to 
a  new  model ;  because  you  must  needs  acknowledge, 
that  it  is  the  present  government,  and  ordained  of  God, 
as  much  at  least  as  Nero's  was.  And  lest  you  should 
object,  that  Nero  came  to  the  empire  by  a  lawful  suc- 
cession, it  is  apparent  from  the  Roman  histor^^,  that 
both  he  and  Tiberius  got  into  the  chair  by  the  tricks 
and  artifices  of  their  mothers,  and  had  no  rigiit  at  all 
to  the  succession.  So  that  3'on  are  inconsistent  witii 
yourself,  and  retract  from  your  own  princij)les,  in  af- 
firming that  the  Romans  owed  subjection  to  the  govern- 
ment tliat  tiien  was  ;  and  yet  denying  that  Englishmen 
owe  subjection  to  the  government  that  now  is.  But  it 
is  no  wonder,  to  hear  you  contradict  yourself  There 
are  no  two  tilings  in  the  world  more  directly  opposite 
and  contrary  to  one  another,  than  you  are  to  yourself 
But  what  will  become  of  you,  poor  wretch  ?  You 
have  quite  undone  the  young  king  with  your  witticisms, 
and  ruined  his  fortunes  utterly;  for  according  to  your 
own  doctrine  you  must  needs  confess,  that  this  present 
government  in  England  is  ordained  of  God,  and  that 
all  Englishmen  are  bound  in  conscience  to  submit  to 
it.  Take  notice,  all  ye  critics  and  textuaries ;  do 
not  you  presume  to  meddle  with  this  text.  Thus 
Salmasius  corrects  that  passage  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans :  he  has  made  a  discovery,  that  the  words 
ought  not  to  be  read,  "  the  powers  that  are  ;  but,  the 
powers  that  now  are  :"  and  all  this  to  prove,  that  all 
men  owed  subjection  and  obedience  to  Nero  the  tyrant, 
whom  he  supposed  to  have  been  then  emperor.  This 
Epistle,  which  you  say  was  writ  in  Nero's  time,  was 
writ  in  his  predecessor's  time,  who  was  an  honest  well- 
meaning  man :  and  this  learned  men  evince  by  unde- 
niable arguments.  But  besides,  the  five  first  years  of 
Nero's  reign  were  without  exception.  So  that  this 
threadbare  argument,  which  so  many  men  have  at  their 
tongues'  end,  and  have  been  deceived  by,  to  wit,  that 
tyrants  are  to  be  obeyed,  because  St.  Paul  enjoins  a 
subjection  to  Nero,  is  evident  to  have  been  but  a  cun- 
ning invention  of  some  ignorant  parson.  He  that  re- 
sists the  powers,  to  wit,  a  law.ul  power,  resists  the 
ordinance  of  God.  Kings  themselves  come  under 
the  penalty  of  this  law,  when  they  resist  the  senate, 
and  act  contrary  to  the  laws.  But  do  they  resist  the 
ordinance  of  God,  that  resist  an  unlawful  power,  or  a 
person  that  goes  about  to  overthrow  and  destroy  a  law- 
ful one?  No  man  living  in  his  right  wits  can  maintain 
such  an  assertion.  The  words  immediately  after  make 
it  as  clear  as  the  sun,  tliat  the  apostle  sjieaks  only  of  a 
lawful  power;  for  he  gives  us  in  them  a  definition  of 
magistrates,  and  thereby  explains  to  us  who  are  the 
persons  thus  authorized,  and  upon  what  account  we 
are  to  j'ield  obedience,  lest  we  should  be  apt  to  mistake 
and  ground  extravagant  notions  upon  his  discourse. 
"  The  magistrates,"  says  he,  "  are  not  a  terrour  to  good 


works,  but  to  evil :  Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the 
power  .^  Do  that  which  is  good  and  thou  shalt  have 
praise  of  the  same:  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to 
thee  for  good.  He  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain  ;  for 
he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath 
upon  him  that  doth  evil."  What  honest  man  would 
not  willingly  submit  to  such  a  magistracy  as  is  here 
described  i*  And  that  not  only  to  avoid  wrath,  and  for 
fear  of  punishment,  but  for  conscience  sake.  Without 
magistrates,  and  some  form  or  other  of  civil  govern- 
ment, no  commonwealth,  no  human  society,  can  subsist, 
there  were  no  living  in  the  world.  But  whatever 
power  enables  a  man,  or  whatsoever  magistrate  takes 
upon  him,  to  act  contrary  to  what  St.  Paul  makes  the 
duty  of  those  that  arc  in  authority;  neither  is  that 
power  nor  that  magistrate  ordained  of  God.  And  con- 
sequently to  such  a  magistracy  no  subjection  is  com- 
manded, nor  is  any  due,  nor  are  the  people  forbidden 
to  resist  such  authority ;  for  in  so  doing  they  do  not 
resist  the  power,  nor  the  magistracy,  as  they  are  here 
excellently  well  described  ;  but  they  resist  a  robber,  a 
tyrant,  an  enemy ;  who  if  he  may  notwithstanding  in 
some  sense  be  called  a  magistrate,  upon  this  account 
only,  because  he  has  power  in  his  hands,  which  per- 
haps God  may  have  invested  him  with  for  our  punish- 
ment; by  the  same  reason  the  devil  may  be  called  a 
magistrate.  This  is  most  certain,  that  there  can  be 
but  one  true  definition  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  So 
that  if  St.  Paul  in  this  place  define  what  a  magistrate 
is,  which  he  certainly  does,  and  that  accurately  well ; 
he  cannot  possibly  define  a  tyrant,  the  most  contrary 
thing  imaginable,  in  the  same  words.  Hence  I  infer, 
that  he  commands  us  to  submit  to  such  magistrates 
only  as  he  himself  defines  and  describes,  and  not  to 
tyrants,  which  are  quite  other  things.  "  For  this  cause 
you  pay  tribute  also:"  he  gives  a  reason  together  with 
a  command.  Hence  St.  Chrysostom;  "why  do  we 
paj'  tribute  to  princes?  Do  we  not,"  adds  he,  "there- 
by reward  them  for  the  care  they  take  of  our  safety? 
We  should  not  have  paid  them  any  tribute,  if  we  had 
not  been  convinced,  that  it  was  good  for  us  to  live 
under  a  government."  So  that  I  must  here  repeat 
what  I  have  said  already,  that  since  subjection  is  not 
absolutely  enjoined,  but  on  a  particular  reason,  that 
reason  must  be  the  rule  of  our  subjection :  where  that 
reason  holds,  we  are  rebels  if  we  submit  not;  where  it 
holds  not,  we  are  cowards  and  slaves  if  we  do.  "But," 
say  you,  "  the  English  are  far  from  being  freemen ; 
for  they  are  wicked  and  flagitious."  I  will  not 
reckon  up  here  the  vices  of  the  P'rench,  though  they 
live  under  a  kingly  government;  neither  will  I  excuse 
my  own  countrymen  too  far :  but  this  I  may  safely  say, 
whatever  vices  they  have,  they  have  learnt  them  under 
a  kingly  government;  as  the  Israelites  learnt  a  great 
deal  of  wickedness  in  Egypt.  And  as  they,  when 
they  were  brought  into  the  wilderness,  and  lived 
under  the  immediate  government  of  God  himself,  could 
hardly  reform,  just  so  it  is  with  us.  But  there  are  good 
hopes  of  many  amongst  us  ;  that  I  may  not  here  cele- 
brate those  men  who  are  eminent  for  their  piety  and 
virtue  and  love  of  the  truth;  of  which  sort  I  persuade 
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myself  we  have  as  great  a  number,  as  where  you  think 
there  are  most  such.     "  But  they  have  laid  a  heavy 
yoke  upon  the  English  nation:"  what  if  they  have, 
upon  those  of  them  that  endeavoured  to  lay  a  heavy 
yoke  upon  all  the  rest?  upon  those  that  have  deserved 
to  be  put  under  the  hatches  ?  As  for  the  rest,  I  question 
not  but  they  are  very  well  content  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  maintaininji;-  their  own  liberty,  the  public  treasury 
bein<^  exliausted  by  the  civil  wars.     Now  he  betakes 
himself  to  the  fabulous  rabbins  again :  he  asserts  fre- 
quently, that  kings  are  bound  by  no  laws ;  and  yet 
he  proves,  that  according  to  the  sense  of  the  rabbins, 
"  a  king  may  be  guilty  of  treason,  by  suffering  an  in- 
vasion upon  the  rights  of  his  crown."     So  kings  are 
bound  by  laws,  and  they  are  not  bound  by  them ;  they 
may  be  criminals,  and  yet  they  may  not  be  so.     This 
man  contradicts  himself  so  perpetually,  that  contradic- 
tion and  he  seem  to  be  of  kin  to  one  another.     You 
say  that  God  himself  put  many  kingdoms  under  the 
yoke  of  Nebucliadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon.    I  confess 
he  did  so  for  a  time,  Jer.  xxvii.  7,  but  do  you  make 
appear,  if  you  can,  that  he  put  the  English  nation  into 
a  condition  of  slavery  to  Charles  Stuart  for  a  minute. 
I  confess  he  suffrred  them  to  be  enslaved  by  him  for 
some  time;  but  I  never  yet  heard,  that  himself  ap- 
pointed it  so  to  be.    Or  if  you  will  have  it  so,  that  God 
shall  l)e  said  to  put  a  nation  under  slavery,  when  a  ty- 
rant prevails;  why  may  he  not  as  well  be  said  to  de- 
liver them  from  his  tyranny,  when  the  people  prevail 
and  get  the  upper  hand  ?  Shall  his  tyranny  be  said  to 
be  of  God,  and  not  our  liberty  ?  There  is  no  evil  in  the 
city,  that  the  Lord  hath  not  done,  Amos  iii.     So  that 
famine,  pestilence,  sedition,  war,  all  of  them  are  of 
God  ;  and  is  it  therefore  unlawful  for  a  people  afflicted 
with  any  of  these  plagues,  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of 
them  ?    Certainly  they  would  do  their  utmost,  though 
they  know  them  to  be  sent  by  God,  unless  himself  mira- 
culously from  heaven  should  command  the  contrary: 
and  wliy  may  they  not  by  the  same  reason  rid  them- 
selves of  a  tyrant,  if  they  are  stronger  than  he  ?    Why 
should  we  suppose  his  weakness  to  be  appointed  by 
God  for  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  commonwealth, 
rather  tiian  the  power  and  strength  of  all  the  people  for 
the  good  of  the  state  ?  Far  be  it  from  all  commonwealths, 
from  all  societies  of  freeborn  men,  to  maintain  not  only 
such  pernicious,  but  such  stupid  and  senseless,  prin- 
ciples ;  principles  that  subvert  all  civil  society,  that  to 
gratify  a  few  tyrants,  level  all  mankind  with  brutes; 
and  by  setting  princes  out  of  the  reach  of  human  laws, 
give  them  an  equal  power  over  both.     I  pass  by  those 
foolish  dilemmas  that  you  now  make,  which  that  you 
might  take  occasion  to  propose,  you  feign  some  or  other 
to  assert,  that  the  "  superlative  power  of  princes  is  de- 
rived from  the  people;"  though  for  my  own  part  I  do 
not  at  all  doubt,  but  that  all  the  power  that  any  magis- 
trates have  is  so.    Hence  Cicero,  in  his  Orat.  pro  Flac- 
00, "  Our  wise  and  holy  ancestors,"  says  he,  "  ajjpointed 
those  things  to  obtain  for  laws,  that  the  people  enact- 
ed." And  hence  it  is,  that  Lucius  Crassus,  an  excellent 
Roman  orator,  and  at  that  time  president  of  the  senate, 
when  in  a  controversy  betwixt  them  and  the  common 


people,  he  asserted  their  rights,  "  I  beseech  you,  says 
he,  suffer  not  us  to  live  in  subjection  to  any,  but  your- 
selves, to  the  entire  body  of  wliom  we  can  and  ought 
to  submit."     For  though   the  Roman  senate  governed 
the  people,  the  people  themselves  had  appointed  them 
to  be  their  governors,  and  iiad  put  that  power  into  tlieir 
hands.     We  read  the  term  of  Majesty  more  frequently 
applied  to  the  people  of  Rome,  than  to  their  kings. 
Tully  in  Orat.  pro  Flancio,  "  it  is  the  condition  of  all 
free  people,  (says  he,)  and  especially  of  this  people,  tiie 
lord  of  all  nations,  by  their  votes  to  give  or  take  away, 
to  or  from  any,  as  themselves  see  cause.    It  is  the  duty 
of  the  magistrates  patiently  to  submit  to  what  the  body 
of  the  people  enact.     Those  that  are  not  ambitious  of 
honour,  have  the  less  obligation  upon  them  to  court 
the  people :  those  that  affect  preferment,  must  not  be 
weary  of  entreating  them."    Should  I  scruple  to  call  a 
king  the  servant  of  his  people,  when  I  hear  tlic  Ro- 
man senate,  that  reigned  over  so  many  kings,  profess 
tliemselves  to  be  but  the  people's  servants.'*  You  will 
object  perhaps,  and  say,  that  all  this  is  very  true  in  a 
popular  state ;    but  the  case  was  altered    afterwards, 
when  the  regal  law  transferred  all  the  people's  right 
unto  Augustus  and  his  successors.  But  what  think  you 
then  of  Tiberius,  whom  yourself  confess  to  have  been  a 
very  great  tyrant,  as  he  certainly  was  ?  Suetonius  says 
of  him,  that  when  he  was  once  called  Lord  or  Master, 
tliough  after  the  enacting  of  that  Lex  Regia,  he  de- 
sired the  person  that  gave  him  that  appellation,  to  for- 
bear abusing  him.  How  does  this  sound  in  your  ears? 
a  tyrant  thinks  one  of  his  subjects  abuses  him  in  call- 
ing him  Lord.  The  same  emperor  in  one  of  his  speeches 
to  the  senate,  "  I  have  said,"  says  he,  "  frequently,  here- 
tofore, and  now  I  say  it  again,  that  a  good  prince,  whom 
you  have  invested  with  so  great  a  power  as  I  am  intrust- 
ed with,  ought  to  serve  the  senate  and  the  body  of  the 
people,  and  sometimes  even  particular  persons ;  nor  do  I 
repent  of  having  said  so :  I  confess  that  you  have  been 
good,  and  just,  and  indulgent  masters  to  me,  and  that 
you  are  yet  so."     You  may  say,  that  he  dissembled  in 
all  tiiis,  as  he  was  a  great  proficient  in  the  art  of  hypo- 
crisy ;  but  that  is  all  one.      No  man  endeavours  to 
appear  otherwise  tlian  he  ought  to  be.    Hence  Tacitus 
tells  us,  that  it  was  the  custom  in  Rome  for  the  empe- 
rors in  the  Circus,  to  worship  the  people ;  and  that  both 
Nero  and  other  emperors  practised  it.   Claudian  in  his 
panegyric  upon  Honorius  mentions  the  same  custom. 
By  which  sort   of  adoration  what  could  possibly  be 
meant,  but  that  the  emperors  of  Rome,  even  after  the 
enacting  of  tlie  Lex  Regia,  confessed  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  to  be  their  superiours  ?     But  I  find,  as  I 
suspected  at  first,  and  so  I  told  ye,  that  you  have  spent 
more  time  and  pains  in  turning  over  glossaries,  and 
criticising  upon  texts,  and  propagating  such-like  labo- 
rious trifles,  than  in  reading  sound  autliors  so  as  to  im- 
prove your  knowledge  by  them.     For  had  you  been 
never  so  little  versed  in  tlie  writings  of  learned  men  in 
former  ages,  you  would  not  liave  accounted  an  opinion 
new, and  the  product  of  some  enthusiastic  heads,  which 
has  been  asserted  and  maintained  by  tlie  greatest  phi- 
losophers, and  most  famous  politicians  in  the  world. 
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You  endeavour  to  expose  one  Martin,  who  you  tell  us 
was  a  tailor,  aiul  one  AV^illiani  a  tainier;  but  if  they 
are  such  as  you  di'scribe  them,  I  think  they  and  you 
mav  very  well  go  to<^elher ;  thou<;h  they  tlieniselves 
would  he  able  to  instruct  you,  and  unfold  those  myste- 
rious riddles  that  you  propose  :  as, "  AX'hether  or  no  tliey 
that  in  a  monarcliy  would  have  tlie  kinif  but  a  servant 
to  the  commonwealth,  will  say  tlie  san)e  thin<;- of  tlse 
whole  body  of  the  people  in  a  popular  state?  And 
whether  all  the  people  serve  in  a  democracy,  or  only 
some  part  or  other  serve  the  rest?"  And  when  they 
have  been  an  Oildipus  to  j'ou,  by  my  consent  you  shall 
be  a  sphinx  to  them  in  good  earnest,  and  throw  your- 
self headloupf  from  some  precipice  or  other,  and  break 
your  neck ;  for  else  I  am  afraid  you  will  never  have 
done  with  your  riddles  and  fooleries.  Vou  ask,  "  Whe- 
ther or  no,  when  St.  Paul  names  kin;,'-s,  he  meant  the 
people  ?"  I  confess  St.  Paul  commands  us  to  pray  for 
kin<rs,  but  he  had  commanded  us  to  ])ray  for  the  j)eople 
before,  ver.  1.  But  there  are  some  for  all  that,  both 
among'  kings  and  common  people,  that  we  are  forbid- 
den to  pray  for;  and  if  a  man  may  not  so  much  as  be 
prayed  for,  may  he  imt  be  punished  ?  What  should 
hinder?  But,  "  when  Paul  wrote  this  epistle,  he  that 
reigned  was  the  most  profligate  ])erson  in  the  world." 
That  is  false.  For  Ludovicus  Capellus  makes  it  evi- 
dent, that  this  epistle  likewise  was  writ  in  Claudius's 
time.  When  St.  Paul  has  occasion  to  speak  of  Nero, 
he  calls  liim  not  a  king,  but  a  lion  ;  that  is,  a  wild,  sa- 
vage beast,  from  whose  jaws  he  is  glad  he  was  de- 
livered, 2  Tim.  iv.  So  that  it  is  for  kings,  not  for 
beasts,  that  we  are  to  pray,  that  under  them  we  may 
live  a  quiet  and  jieaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  ho- 
nesty. Kings  and  their  interest  are  not  the  things  here 
intended  to  be  advanced  and  secured  ;  it  is  the  public 
peace,  godliness,  and  honesty,  whose  establishment  we 
are  commanded  to  endeavour  after,  and  to  pray  for. 
But  is  there  any  people  in  the  world,  that  would  not 
choose  rather  to  live  an  honest  and  careful  life,  though 
never  free  from  war  and  troubles,  in  the  defence  of  them- 
selves and  tlieir  families,  whether  against  tyrants  or 
enemies,  (for  I  make  no  difference,)  than  under  the 
power  of  a  tyrant  or  an  enemy,  to  spin  out  a  life 
equally  troublesome,  accompanied  with  slavery  and  ig- 
nominy ?  That  the  latter  is  the  more  desirable  of  tiie 
two,  I  will  prove  by  a  testimony  of  your  own;  not  be- 
cause I  tliink  your  authority  worth  quoting,  but  that 
all  men  ma}^  observe  how  double-tongued  you  are,  and 
how  mercenary  your  pen  is.  "Who  would  not  rather," 
say  you,  "  bear  with  those  dissensions,  that  through 
the  emulation  of  great  men  often  happen  in  an  aristo- 
cratical  government,  than  live  under  the  tyrannical 
government  of  one,  where  nothing  but  certain  misery 
and  ruin  is  to  be  looked  for?  The  people  of  Rome 
prefened  their  commonwealth,  though  never  so  much 
shattered  with  civil  broils,  before  the  intolerable  yoke 
of  their  emperors.  When  a  people,  to  avoid  sedition, 
submits  to  a  monarchy,  and  finds  by  experience,  that 
this  is  the  worst  evil  of"  the  two,  they  often  desire  to  re- 
turn to  their  former  government  again."  These  are 
your  own  words,  and  more  j'ou  have  to  this  purpose  in 


that    discourse   concerning   bishops,   which   under  a 
feigned  name  you  wrote  against  Petavius  the  Jesuit; 
though  yourself  are  more  a  .lesuit  than  he,  nay  worse 
than  any  of  that  crew.     We  have  already  heard  tlie 
sense  of  the  Scripture  upon  this  subject ;  and  it  has  been 
wortii  our  while  to  take  some  pains  to  find  it  out.     But 
])orhaps  it  will  not  be  so  to  inquiie  into  the  judgment 
ol"  tlie  fathers,  and  to  ransack  tiieir  volumes  :  for  if  tliey 
assert  any  thing,  which  is  not  warranted  by  the  word  of 
God,  we  may  safely  reject  their  authority,  be  it  never 
so  great ;  and  particularly  that  expression  that  you  al- 
lege out  of  Lenaeus,  "  that  God  in  iiis  providence  orders 
it  so,  that  such  kings  reign  as  are  suitable  to  and  pro- 
])cr  for  the  people  they  are  to  govern,  all  circumstances 
considered."  That  expression,  I  say,  is  directly  contrary 
to  Scripture.  For  though  God  himself  declared  openly, 
that  it  was  better  for  his  own  people  to  be  governed  by 
judges,  than  liy  kings,  yet  he  left  it  to  them  to  change 
that  form  of  government  for  a  worse,  if  they  would 
themselves.     And  we  read  frequently,  that  when  the 
body  of  the  people  has  been  good,  they  have  had  a 
wicked  king,  and  contrariwise  that  a  good  king  has 
sometimes  reigned,  when  the  people  have  been  wicked. 
So  that  wise  and  prudent  men  are  to  consider  and  see 
what  is  profitable  and  fit,  for  the  people  in  general ;  for 
it  is  very  certain,  that  the  same  form  of  government  is 
not  equally  convenient  for  all  nations,  nor  for  the  same 
nation  at  all  times;  but  sometimes  one,  sometimes  an- 
other may  be  more  proper,  according  as  the  industry 
and  valour  of  the  people  may  increase  or  decay.     But 
if  you  deprive  the  people  of  this  liberty  of  setting  up 
what  government  they  like  best  among  themselves,  you 
take  that  from  them,  in  which  the  life  of  all  civil  liberty 
consists.     Then  you  tell  us  of  Justin  Martyr,  of  his 
humble  and  submissive  behaviour  to  the  Antonines, 
those  best  of  emperors;  as  if  any  body  would  not  do 
the  like  to  princes  of  such  moderation  as  they  were. 
"  How  much  worse  Christians  are  we  in  these  days, 
than  those  were !     They  were  content  to  live  under  a 
prince  of  another  religion."     Alas!  they  were  private 
persons,  and  infinitely  inferior  to  the  contrary  party  in 
strength   and  number.      "But  now  papists   will  not 
endure  a  protestant  prince,  nor  protestants  one  that  is 
popish."     You  do  well  and  discreetly  in  showing  your- 
self to  be  neither  papist  nor  protestant.     And  you  are 
very  liberal  in  your  concessions  ;  for  now  you  confess, 
that  all  sorts  of  Christians  agree  in  that  very  thing, 
that  3'ou  alone  take  upon  you  with  so  much  impudence 
and  wickedness,  to  cry  down  and  oppose.     And  how 
unlike  those  fathers  that  you  commend,  do  you  shew 
yourself:  they  wrote  apologies  for  the  Christians  to 
heathen  princes ;  jou  in  defence  of  a  wicked  popish 
king,  against  Christians  and  protestants.     Then  you 
entertain  us  with  a  number  of  impertinent  quotations 
out  of  Athenagoras  and  Tertullian :    things  that  we 
have  already  heard  out  of  the  writings  of  the  apostles, 
much  more  clearly  and  intelligibly  exprest.     But  Ter- 
tullian was  quite  of  a  different  opinion  from  yours,  of  a 
king's  being  a  lord  and  master  over  his  subjects :  which 
you  either  knew  not,  or  wickedly  dissembled.    For  he, 
though  be  were  a  Christian,  and  directed  his  discourse 
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to  a  heathen  emperor,  had  the  confidence  to  tell  him, 
that  an  emperor  oug-iit  not  to  be  called  Lord.  "  Augus- 
tus himself,  says  he,  tliat  formed  this  emi)irc,  refused 
that  appellation  ;  it  is  a  title  proper  to  God  only.  Not 
but  lliat  the  title  of  Lord  and  blaster  may  in  some  sense 
be  ascribed  to  the  emperor :  but  there  is  a  peculiar 
sense  of  that  word,  which  is  proper  to  God  only;  and 
in  that  sense,  I  will  not  ascribe  it  to  the  em])eror.  I 
am  the  emperor's  freeman.  God  alone  is  my  Lord  and 
Master."  And  the  same  author,  in  the  same  discourse ; 
"how  inconsistent,"  says  he,  "  are  tliosc  two  appella- 
tions, Father  of  his  countr},  and  Lord  and  Master!" 
And  now  I  wish  you  much  joy  of  Tertullian's  autho- 
rity, whom  it  had  been  a  jjreat  deal  better  yon  had  let 
alone.  But  Tertullian  calls  tl)em  parricides  that  slew 
Domitian.  And  he  does  well,  for  so  they  were,  his 
wife  and  servants  conspired  against  him.  And  they 
set  one  Parthenius  and  Stephanus,  who  were  accused 
for  concealing  ])art  of  the  public  treasure,  to  make  hiin 
away.  If  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome  had  pro- 
ceeded against  him  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
ancestors;  bad  given  judgment  of  dcatii  against  him, 
as  they  did  once  against  Nero;  and  had  made  search 
for  him  to  put  him  to  death  ;  do  ye  think  Tertullian 
would  have  called  them  parricides.''  If  he  had,  he 
would  have  deserved  to  be  hanged,  as  you  do.  I  give 
the  same  answer  to  your  quotation  out  of  Origen,  that 
I  have  given  already  to  what  you  have  cited  out 
of  Irenaeus.  Athanasius  indeed  says,  that  kings  are 
not  accountable  before  human  tribunals.  But  I  won- 
der who  told  Athanasius  this !  I  do  not  hear,  that  he 
produces  any  authority  from  Scripture,  to  confirm  this 
assertion.  And  I  will  rather  believe  kings  and  emper- 
ors themselves,  who  deny  that  they  themselves  have 
any  such  privilege,  than  I  will  Athanasius.  Then  you 
quote  Ambrosius,  who  after  he  had  been  a  proconsul, 
and  after  that  became  a  catechumen,  at  last  got  into  a 
bishopric  :  but  for  his  authority,  I  say,  that  his  inter- 
pretation of  those  words  of  David,  "against  thee  only 
I  have  sinned,"  is  both  ignorant  and  adulatory.  He 
was  willing  all  others  should  be  enthralled  to  the  em- 
peror, that  he  might  enthral  the  emperor  to  himself. 
We  all  know  with  what  a  papal  pride  and  arrogancy 
he  treated  Theodosius  the  emj)eror,  how  he  took  upon 
him  to  declare  him  guilty  of  that  massacre  at  Thessa- 
lonica,and  to  forbid  him  coming  into  the  church  :  how 
miserably  raw  in  divinity,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  gospel,  he  shewed  himself  upon  that 
occasion ;  when  the  emperor  fell  down  at  his  feet,  he 
commanded  him  to  get  him  out  of  the  porch.  At  last, 
when  he  was  received  again  into  tlie  communion  of 
the  church,  and  had  offered,  because  he  continued 
standing  near  to  the  altar,  the  magisterial  prelate  com- 
manded him  out  of  the  rails  :  "  O  Emperor,"  says  he, 
"these  inner  places  are  for  the  priests  only,  it  is  not 
lawful  for  others  to  come  within  them!"  Does  this 
sound  like  the  behaviour  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  or 
like  that  of  a  Jewish  high-priest  ?  And  yet  this  man, 
such  as  we  hear  he  was,  would  have  tlie  emperor  ride 
other  people,  that  himself  might  ride  him,  which  is  a 
commoQ  trick  of  almost  all  ecclesiastics.   With  words  to 


this  purpose,  he  put  back  the  emperor  as  inferior  to 
himself;   "You  rule  over  men,"  saitjj  he,  "that  are 
partakers  of  the  same  nature,  and  fellow-servants  with 
yourself:  for  there  is  only  one  Lord  and  King  over  all, 
to, wit,  the  Creator  of  all."     This  is  very  pretty!    This 
piece  of  truth,  which  the  craft  and  flattery  of  clergy- 
men has  all  along  endeavoured  to  suppress  and  obscure, 
was  then  brought  to  light  by  the  furious  passion,  or 
to  speak  more  mildly,  by  the  ignorant  indiscreet  zeal, 
of  one  of  them.     After  you  have  disi)layed  Ambrose's 
ig-norance,  3'ou  shew  your  own,  or  rather,  vent  a  heresy 
in  affirming  point  blank,  That  "  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, there  was  no  such  thing  as  forgiveness  of  sins 
upon  the  account  of  Christ's  suflTerings,  since  David 
confessed  his  transgression,  saying',  Against  thee  only 
have  I  sinned,"  Psal.  Iviii.     It  is  the  orthodox  tenet, 
that  there  never  was  any  remission  of  sins,  but  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  from  the  beginningf 
of  the  world.     I  know  not  whose  discij)le  you  are,  that 
set  up  for  a  broacher  of  new  heresies :  but  certain  I 
am,  that  tiiat  great  divine's  disciple,  whom  you  are  so 
angry  with,  did  not  mistake  himself,  when  he  said, 
that  any  one  of  David's  subjects  might  have  said, 
"Against  thee  only  have  I  sinned,"  as  properly,  and 
with  as  much  right,  as  David  himself.      Then  you 
quote  St.  Austin,  and  produce  a  conipany  of  Hipponen- 
sian  divines.    What  you  alleg'e  out  of  St.  Austin  makes 
not  at  all  against  us.     We  confess  that  as  the  prophet 
Daniel  has  it,  it  is  God  that  chaugeth  times,  sets  up 
one  kingdom,  and  pulls  down  another;  we  only  desire 
to  have  it  allowed  us,  that  he  makes  use  of  men  as  his 
instruments.     If  God  alone  gave  a  kingdom  to  King- 
Charles,  God  alone  has  taken  it  from  him  again,  and 
given  it  to  the  parliament,  and  to  the  people.    If  there- 
fore our  allegiance  was  due  to  King  Charles,  because 
God  had  given  him  a  kingdom  ;  for  the  same  reason  it 
is  now  due  to  the  present  magistracy.     For  yourself 
confess,  that  God  has  given  our  magistrates  such  power 
as  he  uses  to  give  to  wicked  princes,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  nation.     And  the  consequence  of  this  will 
be,  that  according  to  your  own  opinion,  our  present 
magistrates  being  raised  and  appointed  by  God,  cannot 
lawfully  be  deposed  by  anj',  but  God  himself.     Thus 
you  overthrow  the  oj)inion  3'ou  pretend  to  maintain, 
which  is  a  tiling  very  frequent  with  you  ;  your  apology 
for   the   king  carries  its  death's  wound  in  it.     You 
have  attained  to  such  a  ])rodigious  degree  of  mad- 
ness and  stupidity,  as  to  prove  it  unlawful  upon  any 
account  whatsoever,  to  lift   up  one's   fing'er   against 
magistrates,  and  with  the  very  next  breath  to  affirm, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  their  subjects  to  rise  up  in  re- 
bellion against  them.    You  tell  us,  that  St.  Jeroni  calls 
Islimael,  that  slew  Gedallah,  a  parricide  or  traitor: 
and  it  is  very  true,  that  he  was  so  :   for  Gedaliab  was 
deputy  governor  of  Judtea,  a  good  man,  and  slain  by 
Ishmael  without  any  cause.     The  same  author  in  his 
comment  upon  the  book   of  Ecdesiastes,  says,  that 
Solomon's  command  to  kcc])  the  king''s  commandment, 
is  the  same  with  St.  Paul's  doctrine  upon  the  .same 
subject ;  and  deserves  commendation  for  having  made 
a  more  moderate  construction  of  that  text,  tiian  most 
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of  his  contemporaries.  You  say,  you  will  forbear  in- 
quiring- into  the  sentiments  of  learned  men  that  lived 
since  St.  Austin's  time:  but  to  shew  that  you  had 
ratlicr  dispense  with  a  lie,-tlian  not  quote  any  antlior 
tliat  30U  tliink  makes  for  you,  in  tlie  very  next  period 
but  one  you  jiroduce  the  authorities  of  Isidore,  Grei^ory, 
and  Otlio,  Spanish  and  Dutch  authors,  that  lived  in 
the  most  barbarous  and  ignorant  ages  of  all ;  whose 
authorities,  if  yoa  knew  liow  much  we  despise,  you 
would  not  have  told  a  lie  to  have  quoted  them.  But 
would  you  know  the  reason  why  he  dares  not  come  so 
low  as  to  the  present  times  ?  why  be  does  as  it  were 
hide  himself,  and  disaj)pear,  when  he  comes  towards 
our  own  times?  The  reason  is,  because  he  knows  full 
well,  tliat  as  many  eminent  divines  as  there  are  of  t])e 
reformed  cliurches,  so  many  adversaries  he  would  have 
to  encounter.  Let  him  take  up  the  cudg^els,  if  he 
thinks  fit ;  he  will  quickly  find  himself  run  down  with 
innumerable  authorities  out  of  Luther,  Zuinglius,  Cal- 
vin, Bucer,  Martyr,  Paraeus,  and  the  rest.  I  could 
oppose  you  with  testimonies  out  of  divines,  that  have 
flourished  even  in  Leyden.  Thoug-h  that  famous  uni- 
versity and  renowned  commonwealth,  wiiich  has  been 
as  it  were  a  sanctuary  for  liberty,  those  fountains  and 
streams  of  all  polite  learning,  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  wash  away  that  slavish  rust  that  sticks  to  you,  and 
infuse  a  little  humanity  into  you.  Finding  yourself 
destitute  of  any  assistance  or  help  from  orthodox  pro- 
testant  divines,  you  have  the  impudence  to  betake 
yourself  to  the  Sorbonists,  whose  college  you  know  is 
devoted  to  the  Romish  religion,  and  consequently  but 
of  very  weak  authority  amongst  protestants.  We  are 
willing  to  deliver  so  wicked  an  assertor  of  tyranny  as 
you,  to  be  drowned  in  the  Sorbonne,  as  being  ashamed 
to  own  so  despicable  a  slave  as  you  shew  yourself  to 
be,  by  maintaining  that  the  whole  body  of  a  nation  is 
not  equal  in  power  to  the  most  slothful  degenerate 
prince  that  may  be.  You  labour  in  vain  to  lay  that 
upon  the  pope,  which  all  free  nations,  and  all  orthodox 
divines,  own  and  assert.  But  the  pope  and  his  clergy, 
when  they  were  in  a  low  condition,  and  but  of  small 
account  in  the  world,  were  the  first  authors  of  this  per- 
nicious absurd  doctrine  of  yours;  and  when  by  preach- 
ing such  doctrine  they  bad  gotten  power  into  their 
own  hands,  they  became  the  worst  of  tyrants  them- 
selves. Yet  they  engaged  all  princes  to  them  by  the 
closest  tie  imaginable,  persuading  the  world,  that  was 
now  besotted  with  tlicir  superstition,  that  it  was  un- 
lawful to  depose  princes,  though  never  so  bad,  unless 
the  pope  dispensed  with  their  allegiance  to  them,  by 
absolving  them  from  their  oaths.  But  you  avoid  or- 
thodox writers,  and  endeavour  to  burden  the  trutii  with 
prejudice  and  calumny,  by  making  the  pope  the  first 
assertor  of  what  is  a  known  and  common  received 
opinion  amongst  them ;  which  if  you  did  not  do  it 
cunningly,  you  would  make  jourself  appear  to  be 
neither  papist  nor  ])rotestant,  but  a  kind  of  mongrel 
Idumean  Herodian.  For  as  they  of  old  adored  one 
most  inhuman  bloody  tyrant  for  the  Messias,  so  you 
would  have  the  world  fall  down  and  woi-sbip all.  You 
boast,  that  "  you  have  confirmed  your  opinion  by  the 


testimonies  of  the  fathers  that  flourished  in  the  four 
first  centuries;  whose  writings  only  are  evangelical, 
and  according  to  the  truth  of  the  christian  religion." 
Tliis  man  is  j)ast  all  shame  !  how  many  things  did  they 
preach,  how  many  things  have  the}'  publislied,  which 
Christ  and  his  apostles  never  taught  !  Flow  many 
things  are  there  in  their  writings,  in  which  all  protest- 
ant  divines  differ  from  them !  But  what  is  that  opinion 
that  you  have  confirmed  by  their  authorities.''  "  Why, 
that  evil  princes  are  appointed  by  God."  Allow  that, 
as  all  other  pernicious  and  destructive  things  are. 
What  then.^  why,  "  that  therefore  they  Iiavc  no  judge 
but  God  alone,  that  they  are  above  all  human  laws  ; 
that  there  is  no  law,  written  or  unwritten,  no  law  of 
nature,  nor  of  God.  to  call  them  to  account  before  their 
own  subjects."  But  how  comes  that  to  pass?  Certain 
I  am  that  there  is  no  law  against  it :  no  penal  law  ex- 
cepts kings.  And  all  reason  and  justice  requires,  that 
those  that  oflTend,  should  be  punished  according  to 
their  deserts,  without  respect  of  persons.  Nor  have 
you  hitherto  produced  any  one  law,  either  written  or 
unwritten,  of  God  or  of  nature,  by  which  this  is  forbid- 
den. What  stands  in  the  way  then  ?  Why  may  not 
kings  be  proceeded  against  ?  Why,  "  because  they 
are  appointed  by  God,  be  they  never  so  bad."  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  had  best  call  you  a  knave,  or  a 
fool,  or  ignorant,  unlearned  barbarian.  You  shew 
yourself  a  vile  wretch,  by  propagating  a  doctrine  so 
destructive  and  pernicious ;  and  you  are  a  fool  for 
backing  it  with  such  silly  arguments.  God  says  in 
Isa.  liv.  "  I  have  created  the  slayer  to  destro}'."  Then 
by  3'our  reason  a  murderer  is  above  the  laws.  Turn 
this  topsyturvy,  and  consider  it  as  long  as  you  will, 
you  will  find  the  consequence  to  be  the  same  with  your 
own.  For  the  pope  is  appointed  by  God,  just  as  ty- 
rants are,  and  set  up  for  the  punishment  of  the  church, 
which  I  have  already  demonstrated  out  of  your  own 
writings.  "  And  yet,"  say  you,  Wal.  Mes.  pag.  412, 
"  because  he  has  raised  his  primacy  to  an  insufferable 
height  of  power,  so  as  that  he  has  made  it  neither  bet- 
ter nor  worse  than  plain  downright  t^rann^',  both  he 
and  his  bishops  may  be  put  down  more  lawfully,  than 
they  were  at  first  set  up."  You  tell  us,  that  the  pope 
and  the  bishops  (though  God  in  his  wrath  appointed 
them)  may  yet  lawfully  be  rooted  out  of  the  church, 
because  they  are  tyrants  ;  and  yet  you  deny  that  it  is 
lawful  to  depose  a  tyrant  in  the  commonwealth,  and 
that  for  no  other  reason,  than  because  God  appointed 
him,  though  he  did  it  in  his  anger.  What  ridiculous 
stuff"  is  this  !  for  whereas  the  pope  cannot  hurt  a  man's 
conscience  against  his  own  will,  for  in  the  consciences 
of  men  it  is  that  his  kingdom  consists,  yet  you  are  for 
deposing  him  as  a  grievous  tyrant,  in  whose  own  power 
it  is  not  to  be  a  tyrant ;  and  yet  you  maintain,  that  a 
tvrant  properly  and  truly  so  called,  a  tyrant  that  has 
all  our  lives  and  estates  within  his  reach,  without  whose 
assistance  the  pope  himself  could  not  exercise  his  ty- 
ranny in  the  church,  ought  for  conscience  sake  to  be 
born  withal  and  submitted  to.  These  assertions  com- 
pared with  one  another  betray  your  childishness  to  that 
degree,  that  no  man  can  read  your  books,  but  must  of 
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necessity  take  notice  of  your  ignorance,  rashness,  and 
inco^tancy.  But  you  allege  another  reason,  "  human 
affairs  would  be  turned  upside  down."  They  would 
so,  and  be  changed  for  the  better.  Human  affairs  would 
certainly  be  in  a  deplorable  condition,  if  being  once 
troubled  and  disordered,  there  was  a  necessity  of  their 
continuing  always  so.  I  say,  they  would  be  changed 
for  the  better,  for  the  king's  power  would  revert  to  the 
people,  from  whom  it  was  first  derived,  and  conferred 
upon  one  of  themselves  ;  and  the  power  would  be  trans- 
ferred (iom  him  that  abused  it,  to  them  that  were  ])re- 
judiced  and  injured  by  the  abuse  of  it;  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  just,  for  there  could  not  well  be 
an  umpire  in  such  a  case;  who  would  stand  to  the 
judgment  of  a  foreigner.'*  all  mankind  would  equally 
be  subject  to  the  laws ;  there  would  be  no  gods  of  flesh 
and  blood  :  which  kind  of  deities  whoever  goes  about 
to  set  up  in  the  world,  they  are  equally  injurious  to 
church  and  commonwealth.  Now  I  must  turn  your 
own  weapons  upon  you  again.  You  say,  "  there  can 
be  no  greater  heresy  than  this,  to  set  up  one  man  in 
Christ's  seat.  These  two  are  infallible  marks  of  Anti- 
christ, infallibility  in  spirituals,  and  omnipotence  in  tem- 
porals." Apparat.  ad  Priui.  page  171.  Do  you  pretend 
that  kings  are  infallible  ?  If  you  do  not,  why  do  you 
make  them  omnipotent  ?  And  how  comes  it  to  pass, 
that  an  unlimited  power  in  one  man  should  be  accounted 
less  destructive  to  temporal  tilings,  than  it  is  to  eccle- 
siastical ?  Or  do  you  tiiink,  that  God  takes  no  care  at 
all  of  civil  affairs  ?  If  he  takes  none  himself,  I  am  sure 
he  does  not  forbid  us  to  take  care  which  way  they  go. 
If.he  does  take  any  care  about  them,  certainly  he  would 
have  the  same  reformation  made  in  the  commonwealth, 
that  he  would  have  made  iu  the  church,  especially  it 
being  obvious  to  every  man's  experieuce,  that  infalli- 
bility and  omnipotency  being  arrogated  to  one  man, 
are  equally  mischievous  in  both.  God  has  not  so  mo- 
delled the  government  of  the  world  as  to  make  it  the 
duty  of  any  civil  community  to  submit  to  the  cruelties 
of  tyrants,  and  yet  to  leave  the  church  at  liberty  to  free 
themselves  from  slavery  and  tyranny ;  nay,  rather  quite 
contrary,  he  has  put  no  arms  into  the  church's  hand 
but  those  of  patience  and  innocence,  prayer  and  eccle- 
siastical discipline  ;  but  in  the  commonwealth,  all  the 
magistracy  are  by  him  entrusted  with  the  preservation 
and  execution  of  the  laws,  with  the  power  of  punishing 
and  revenging;  he  has  put  the  sword  into  their  hands. 
I  cannot  but  smile  at  this  man's  preposterous  whimsies ; 
in  ecclesiastics  he  is  Helvidius,  Thraseas,  a  perfect  ty- 
rannicide. In  politics  no  man  more  a  lackey  and  slave 
to  tyrants  than  he.  If  his  doctrine  hold,  not  we  only 
that  have  deposed  our  king,  but  the  protestants  in  gene- 
ral, who  against  the  minds  of  their  princes  have  rejected 
the  pope,  are  all  rebels  alike.  But  I  have  confounded 
him  long  enough  with  his  own  arguments.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  the  beast,  lest  his  adversary  should  be 
unprovided,  he  himself  furnishes  him  with  weapons. 
Never  did  any  man  give  his  antagonist  greater  advan- 
tages against  himself  than  he  does.  They  that  he  has 
to  do  withal,  will  be  sooner  weary  of  pursuing  him, 
than  he  of  flying. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Perhaps  you  think,  Salmasius,  that  you  have  done 
enough  to  ingratiate  yourself  with  princes ;  that  you 
have  deserved  well  of  them  :  but  if  they  consider  their 
own  interest,  and  take  their  measures  accordinsr  to 
what  it  really  is,  not  according  to  the  false  gloss  that 
your  flatterers  have  put  upon  it,  there  never  was  any 
man  iu  the  world  that  deserved  so  ill  of  them  as  you, 
none  more  destructive  and  pernicious  to  them  and  their 
interest  in  the  whole  world  than  yourself  For  by  ex- 
alting the  power  of  kings  above  all  human  laws,  you 
tell  all  mankind  that  are  subject  to  such  a  government, 
that  they  are  no  better  than  slaves,  and  make  them 
but  the  more  desirous  of  liberty  by  discovering  to  them 
their  errour,  and  putting  that  into  their  heads,  that  they 
never  so  much  as  dreamt  of  before,  to  wit,  that  they 
are  slaves  to  their  princes.  And  without  doubt  such  a 
sort  of  government  will  be  more  irksome  and  unsufter- 
able,  by  how  much  the  more  you  persuade  the  world, 
that  it  is  not  by  the  allowance  and  submission  of  na- 
tions, that  kings  have  obtained  this  exorbitant  power ; 
but  that  is  absolutely  essential  to  such  a  form  of  govei-n- 
ment,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  So  that 
whether  you  make  the  world  of  your  mind  or  no,  your 
doctrine  must  needs  be  mischievous  and  destructive, 
and  such  as  cannot  but  be  abhorred  of  all  princes. 
For  if  you  should  work  men  into  a  persuasion,  that  the 
right  of  kings  is  without  all  bounds,  they  would  no 
longer  be  subject  to  a  kingly  government;  if  you  miss 
of  your  aim,  yet  you  make  men  weary  of  kings,  by 
telling  them  that  they  assume  such  a  power  to  them- 
selves, as  of  right  belonging  to  them.  But  if  princes 
will  allow  of  those  principles  that  I  assert ;  if  they  will 
suffer  themselves  and  their  own  power  to  be  circum- 
scribed by  laws,  instead  of  an  uncertain,  weak,  and 
violent  government,  full  of  cares  and  fears,  they  will 
reign  peaceably,  quietly,  and  securely.  If  they  slight 
this  counsel  ol'  mine,  though  wholesome  in  itself,  be- 
cause of  the  meanness  of  the  author,  they  shall  know 
that  it  is  not  my  counsel  only,  but  what  was  anciently 
advised  by  one  of  the  wisest  of  kings.  For  Lycurgus 
king  of  Lacedemon,  when  he  observed  that  his  own  re- 
lations that  were  princes  of  Argos  and  Messana,  by  en- 
deavouring* to  introduce  an  arbitrary  government  had 
ruined  themselves  and  their  people;  he,  that  he  might 
benefit  his  country,  and  secure  the  succession  to  his  own 
family,  could  think  upon  no  better  expedient,  than  to 
communicate  his  power  to  the  senate,  and  taking  the 
great  men  of  the  realm  into  j)art  of  the  government  with 
himself;  and  by  this  means  the  crown  continued  in  his 
family  for  many  ages.  But  whether  it  was  Lycurgus,  or, 
as  some  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  Theoponipus,lliat  in- 
troduced that  mixed  form  of  government  among  the  La- 
cedemonians, somewhat  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 
Ljcurgus's  time,  (of  whom  it  is  recorded,  that  he  used 
to  boast,  that  b^-  advancing  the  power  of  the  senate 
above  that  of  the  prince,  he  had  settled  the  kingdom 
upon  a  sure  foundation,  and  was  like  to  leave  it  in  a 
lasting  and  durable  condition  to  his  posterity,)  which  of 
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tliom  soever  it  was,  I  say,  he  has  left  a  jfood  example 
to  nioclerii  princes;  and  was  as  creditable  a  counsellor, 
as  liis  counsel  was  safe.     For  tliat  all  men  should  sub- 
mit to  any  one  man,  so  as  to  aeknowledg'e  a  power  in 
liini  suj)eri(ir  to  all   iiuiuau  laws,  neither  did   any  law 
ever  enact,  nor  indeed  was  it  possible  that  any  such 
law  sliould  ever  be;  for  that  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  law 
that  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  laws,  and  takes  them  (jiiite 
away:  it  being' apparent  that  your  positions  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  all  laws,  being  such  as  ren- 
der tliern  no  laws  at  all.      You  endeavour   notwith- 
standing',   in    tliis  fomlh    chapter,  to  make    good    by 
examples,  what  you  have  not  been  able  to  do  by  any 
reasons  that  you  have  alleg'ed  hitherto.     Lfet  us  con- 
sider whether  your  examples  help  3'our  cause ;  for  they 
many   times  make  things  plain,  which  the  laws  are 
either  altogether  silent  in,  or  do  but  hint  at.     We  will 
begin   first  with  the  Jews,  whom  we  suppose  to  have 
known  most  of  the  mind  of  God;  and  then,  according 
to  your  own  method,  we  will  come  to  the  times  of 
Christianity.     And  first,  lor  those  times  in  which  the 
Israelites  being  subject  to  kings,  who,  or  howsoever 
they  were,  did  their  utmost  to  cast  that  slavish  yoke 
from  off  their  necks.     Eglon  the  king  of  Moab  had 
made  a  conquest    of  them ;    the    seat   of  his    empire 
was  at  Jericho  ;  he  was  no  contemner  of  the  true  God  ; 
when  his  name  was  mentioned,  he  rose  from  his  seat: 
the  Israelites  had  served  him  eighteen  years ;  they  sent 
a  present  to  him,  not  as  to  an  enemy,  but  to  their  own 
prince ;    notwithstanding   which    outward   veneration 
and  profession  of  subjection,  they  killed  him  by  a  wile, 
as  an  enemy  to  their  country.      You  will  say  perhaps, 
that  Ehud,  who  did  that  action,  had  a  warrant  from 
God  for  so  doing.     He  had  so,  it  is  like ;  and  what 
greater  argument    of  its    being  a   warrantable    and 
praisewortiiy  action  ?  God  uses  not  to  jjut  men  upon 
things  that  are  unjust,  treacherous,  and  cruel,  but  upon 
such  things  as  are  virtuous  and  laudable.     But  we  read 
no  where  tiiat  there  was  any  jjositive  command  from 
Heaven   in   the   case.     "  The    Israelites   called  upon 
God  ;"  so  did  v,-e.     And  God  stirred  up  a  saviour  for 
them ;  so  he  did   for  us.     Egflon  of  a  neiarhbourinir 
prince  became  a  prince  of  the  Jews ;  of  an  enemy  to 
them  he  became  their  kingr.      Our  gentleman  of  an 
English  king  became  an  enemy  to  the  English  nation; 
so  that  he  ceased  to  be  a  king.      Those  capacities  are 
inconsistent.      No  man  can  be  a  member  of  the  state, 
and  an  enemy  to  it  at  tlie  same  time.     Antony  was 
never  looked  upon  by  the  Romans  as  a  consul,  nor 
Nero  as  an  emperor,  after  the  senate  had  voted  them 
both  enemies.     This  Cicero  tells  us  in  his  Fourth  Phi- 
lippic: "If  Antony  be  a  consul,"  says  he,  "  Brutus  is 
an  enemy;  but  if  Brutus  be  a  saviour  and  preserver  of 
the  commonwealth,  Antony  is  an  enemy :  none   but 
robbers  count  him  a  consul."     By  the  same  reason,  say 
I,  who  but  enemies  to  their  country  look  upon  a  t}'- 
rantasaking?     So  that  Eglon's  being  a  foreigner, 
and  King  Charles  a  prince  of  our  own,  will  make  no 
difference  in  the  case ;  both  being  enemies  and  both 
tyrants,  they  are  in  the  same  circumstances.     If  Ehud 
killed  him  justly,  we  have  done  so  too  in  putting  our 


king  to  death.      Samson  that  renowned  champion  of 
the  Hebrews,  though  his  countrymen  blamed  him  for 
it,  "  Dost  thou  not  know,"  say  they,  "  that  the  Philis- 
tines have  dominion  over   us .''"      Yet  against  those 
Philistines,  under  whose  dominion  be  was,  he  himself 
undertook  a  war  in  his  own  person,  without  any  other 
help;  and  whether  he  acted  in  pursuance  of  a  com- 
mand from  Heaven,  or  was  prompted  b}' his  own  valour 
only,  or  whatsoever  inducement  lie  bad,  he    did  not 
put  to  death  one,  but  many,  that  tyrannized  over  his 
country,  liaving  first  called  upon  God  by  jjrayer,  and 
implored  his  assistance.     So  that  Samson  counted  it  no 
act  of  impiety,  but  quite  contraiy,  to  kill  those  that 
enslaved  his  country,  though  they  had  dominion  over 
himself  too;  and  tliough  the  greater  part  of  his  coun- 
trymen submitted  to  their  tyranny.     "  But  yet  David, 
who  was  both  a  king  and  a  prophet,  would  not  take 
away  Saul's   life,  because  he  was    God's    anointed." 
Does   it  follow,  that  because  David    refused  to  do  a 
thing,  therefore   we  are  obliged  not   to  do  that  very 
thing?      David  was  a  private  person,  and  would  not 
kill  the  king  ;  is  that  a  precedent  for  a  parliament,  for 
a  whole  nation  .'*     David  would  not  revenge  bis  own 
quarrel,  by  putting  his  enemy  to  death  by  stealth ; 
does  it  follow,  that  therefore  the  magistrates  must  not 
punish  a  malefactor  according  to  law  ?     He  would  not 
kill  a  king ;  must  not  an  assembly  of  the  states  there- 
fore punish  a  tyrant  ?  he  scrupled  the  killing  of  God's 
anointed  ;  must  the  people  therefore  scruple  to  condemn 
their  own  anointed  ?  especially  one  that  after  having 
so  long  professed  hostility  against  his  own  people,  and 
washed  off  that  anointing  of  bis,  whether  sacred  or 
civil,  witli  the  blood  of  his  own  subjects.     I  confess 
that  those  kings,  whom  God  by  his  prophets  anointed 
to  be  kings,  or  appointed  to  some  special  service,  as  he 
did  Cyrus,  Isa.  xliv.  may  not  improperly  be  called  the 
Lord's  anointed:  but  all  other  princes,  according  to  the 
several  ways  of  their  coming  to  the  government,  are 
the  people's  anointed,  or  the  army's,  or  many  times  the 
anointed  of  their  own  faction  only.     But  taking  it  for 
granted,  that  all  kings  are  God's  anointed,  you  can 
never  prove,  that  therefore  they  are   above  all  laws, 
and  not  to  be  called  in  question,  what  villanies  soever 
they  commit.     What  if  David  laid  a  charge  upon  him- 
self and  other  private  persons,  not  to  stretch  forth  their 
hands  against  the    Lord's  anointed  ?  Does   not  God 
himself  command  princes  not  so  much  as  "  to  touch 
his  anointed .f"'  which  were  no  other  than  his  people, 
Psal.  cv.     He  preferred  that  anointing,  wherewith  his 
people  were  anointed,  before  that    of    kings,  if  any 
such  thing  were.     Would  any  man  offer  to  infer  from 
this  place  of  the  Psalmist,  that  believers  are  not  to 
be  called  in  question,  though  they  offend  against  the 
laws,  because  God  commands  princes  not  to  touch  his 
anointed  ?    King  Solomon  was  about  to  put  to  death 
Abiatbar  the  priest,  though  he  were  God's  anointed  too; 
and  did  not  spare  him  because  of  his  anointing,  but  be- 
cause he  had  been  his  father's  friend.  If  that  sacred  and 
civil  anointing,  wherewith  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews 
was  anointed,  whereby  he  was  not  only  constituted  high 
priest,  but  a  temporal  magistrate  in  many  cases,  did 
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not  exempt  him  from  the  penalty  of  the  laws ;  how 
comes  a  civil  anointing-  only  to  exempt  a  tyrant  ?  But 
you  say,  "  Saul  was  a  tyrant,  and  worthy  of  death  :" 
What  then  ?  It  does  not  follow,  that  hecause  he  de- 
served it,  that  David  in  the  circumstances  he  was  then 
under  had  power  to  put  him  to  deatli  without  the  people's 
authority,  or  the  command  of  the  magistracy.  But 
M'as  Saul  a  tyrant."*  I  wish  you  would  say  so;  indeed 
you  do  so,  though  you  had  said  before  in  your  Second 
Book,  page  32,  That  "  he  was  no  tyrant,  but  a  good 
king,  and  chosen  of  God."  Why  should  false  accusers, 
and  men  guilty  of  forgery,  he  branded,  and  you  escape 
without  the  like  ignominious  mark  ?  For  they  practise 
their  villanies  with  less  treachery  and  deceit,  than  you 
write  and  treat  of  matters  of  the  greatest  moment. 
Saul  was  a  good  king,  when  it  served  your  turn  to 
have  him  so ;  and  now  he  is  a  tyrant,  because  it  suits 
with  your  present  purpose.  But  it  is  no  wonder,  that 
you  make  a  tyrant  of  a  good  king ;  for  your  principles 
look  as  if  they  were  invented  for  no  other  design,  than 
to  make  all  good  kings  so.  But  yet  David,  though  he 
would  not  put  to  death  his  father-in-law,  for  causes 
and  reasons  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  withal,  yet  in 
his  own  defence,  he  raised  an  army,  took  and  possessed 
cities  that  belonged  to  Saul,  and  would  have  defended 
Keilah  against  the  king's  forces,  had  he  not  under- 
stood, that  the  citizens  would  be  false  to  him.  Suppose 
Saul  had  besieged  the  town,  and  himself  had  been  the 
first  that  had  scaled  the  walls ;  do  you  think  David 
would  presently  have  thrown  down  his  arms,  and  have 
betrayed  all  those  that  assisted  him  to  his  anointed 
enemy  ?  I  believe  not.  What  reason  have  we  to  think 
David  would  have  stuck  to  do  what  we  have  done, 
who  when  his  occasions  and  circumstances  so  required, 
proffered  his  assistance  to  the  Philistines,  who  were 
then  the  professed  enemies  of  his  country,  and  did  that 
against  Saul,  which  I  am  sure  we  should  never  have 
done  against  our  t3rant .''  I  am  weary  of  mentioning 
your  lies,  and  ashamed  of  them.  You  say,  it  is  a  maxim 
of  the  English,  "That  enemies  are  rather  to  be  spared 
than  friends;"  and  that  therefore  "  we  conceived  we 
ought  not  to  spare  our  king's  life,  because  he  had  been 
our  friend."  You  impudent  liar,  what  mortal  ever 
heard  this  whimsy  before  you  invented  it?  But  we 
will  excuse  it.  You  could  not  bring  in  that  thread- 
bare flourish,  of  our  being  more  fierce  than  our  own 
mastiffs,  (which  now  comes  in  the  fifth  time,  and  will  as 
oft  again  before  we  come  to  the  end  of  your  book,)  with- 
out some  such  introduction.  We  are  not  so  much  more 
fierce  than  our  own  mastiffs,  as  you  are  more  hungry 
than  any  dog  whatsoever,  who  return  so  greedily  to 
what  you  have  vomited  up  so  often.  Then  you  tell  us, 
that  David  commanded  the  Amalekite  to  be  put  to 
death,  who  pretended  to  have  killed  Saul.  But  that 
instance,  neither  in  respect  to  the  fact,  nor  the  person, 
has  any  affinity  with  what  we  are  discoursing  of  I  do 
not  well  understand  what  cause  David  had  to  be  so 
severe  upon  that  man,  for  pretending  to  have  hastened 
the  king's  death,  and  in  effect  to  have  put  him  out  of 
his  pain,  when  he  was  dying;  unless  it  were  to  take 
away  from  the  Israelites  all  suspicion  of  his  own  hav- 
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ingbeen  instrumental  in  it,  whom  they  might  look  upon 
as  one  that  had  revolted  to  the  Philistines,  and  was  part 
of  their  army.     Just  such  anotlier  action  as  this  of  Da- 
vid's do  all  men  blame  in  Domitian,  who  put  to  death 
Epaphroditus,  because  he  had  helped  Nero  to  kill  him- 
self.    After  all  this,  as  anotlier  instance  of  your  impu- 
dence, you  call  him  not  only  the  "  anointed  of  the 
Lord,"  but  "  the  Lord's  Christ,"  who  a  little  before  you 
said  was  a  tyrant,  and  acted  by  the  impulse  of  some 
evil  spirit.  Such  mean  thoughts  you  have  of  that  reve- 
rend name,  that  you  are  not  ashamed  to  give  it  to  a 
tyrant,  whom  you  yourself  confess  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed with  the  devil.     Now  I  come  to  that  precedent, 
from  which  every  man  that  is  not  blind,  must  needs 
infer  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  superiour  to  that  of 
kings.     When  Solomon  was  dead,  the  people  assem- 
bled themselves  at  Sichem  to  make  Rehoboam  kinsr. 
Thither  himself  went,  as  one  that  stood  for  the  place, 
that  he  might  not  seem  to  claim  the  succession  as  his 
inheritance,  nor  the  same  right  over  a  freeborn  people, 
that  every  man  has  over  his  father's  sheep  and  oxen. 
The  people  propose  conditions,  upon  which  they  were 
willing  to  admit  him  to  the  government.     He  desires 
tliree  days'  time  to  advise  ;  he  consults  witli  the  old 
men ;  they  tell  him  no  such  thing-,  as  that  he  had  an 
absolute  right  to  succeed,  but  persuade  liim  to  comply 
with  the  people,  and  speak  them  fair,  it  being  in  their 
power  whetlier  he  sliould  reign  or  not.     Then  he  ad- 
vises with  the  young  men  that  were  brought  up  with 
him ;  they,  as  if  Salmasius's  phrenzy  had  taken  them, 
thunder  this  right  of  kings  into  his  ears ;  ])ersuade  him 
to  threaten  the  people  with  whips  and  scorpions  :  and 
he  answered  the  people  as  they  advised  him.     When 
all  Israel  saw,  that  the  king  hearkened  not  to  them, 
then  they  openly  protest  the  right  of  the  people,  and 
their  own  liberty;  "  What  portion  have  we  in  David .'' 
To  thy  tents,  O  Israel !  now  look  to  thine  own  house, 
David."     When  the  king  sent  Adoram  to  them,  they 
stoned  him  with  stones,  and  perhaps  they  would  not  have 
stuck  to  have  served  the  king  himself  so,  but  he  made 
haste  and  got  out  of  the  way.  The  next  news  is  of  a  great 
army  raised  by  Rehoboam,  to  reduce  the  Israelites  to 
their  allegiance.     God  forbids  him  to  proceed,  "  Go 
not  up,"  says  he,  "  to  war  against  your  brellneu  the 
children  of  Israel ;  for  this  thing  is  of  me."    Now  con- 
sider, heretofore  the  people  had  desired  a  king ;  God 
was  displeased  with  them  for  it,  but  yet  permitted  them 
to  make  a  king  according  to  that  right  that  all  nations 
have  to  appoint  their  own  governors.    Now  the  people 
reject  Rehoboam  from  ruling  them ;  and  this  God  not 
only  suffers  them   to  do,  hut   forbids   Rehoboam   to 
make  war  against  them  for  it,  and  stops  him  in  his 
undertaking;  and  teaches  him  withal,  that  those  tl)at 
had  revolted  from  him  were  not  rebels  in  so  doing; 
but  that   he  ought   to  look   upon   them  as  brethren. 
Now  recollect  yourself:  you  say,  that  all  kings  are 
of  God,  and  that  therefore  the  people  ought  not  to 
resist  them,  be  they  never  such  tyrants.     I  answer 
you,  the  convention  of  the  people,  their  votes,  their 
acts,  are  likewise  of  God,  and  that  by  the  testimony 
of  God  himself  in  this  place  ;  and  consequently  ac- 
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cording  to  your  argument,  by  the  authority  of  God 
liimself,  ))rinccs  ought  not  to  resist  the  people.  For 
as  certain  as  it  is,  tliat  kings  are  of  God,  and  wliat- 
cvcr  argument  you  may  draw  I'rom  thence  to  enforce  a 
subjection  and  obedience  to  them :  so  certain  is  it,  that 
free  assemblies  of  the  body  of  the  people  are  of  God, 
and  that  naturally  affords  the  same  argument  for  tlieir 
right  of  restraining  princes  from  going  beyond  their 
bounds,  and  rejecting  them  if  there  be  occasion ;  nor  is 
their  so  doing  a  justifiable  cause  of  war,  any  more  than 
the  people  of  Israel's  rejecting  Rehoboam  was.  You 
ask  why  the  people  did  not  revolt  from  Solomon  ? 
Who  but  you  would  ask  sucii  an  impertinent  question  ? 
You  see  they  did  revolt  from  a  tyrant,  and  were  neither 
punished  nor  blamed  for  it.  It  is  true,  Solomon  fell 
into  some  vices,  but  he  was  not  therefore  a  tyrant ;  he 
made  amends  for  his  vices  by  many  excellent  virtues, 
that  he  was  famous  for,  by  many  benefits  which  accrued 
to  the  nation  of  the  Jews  by  his  government.  But 
admit  that  he  had  been  a  tyrant:  many  times  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  nation  are  such  that  the  people  will 
not,  and  many  times  such  that  they  cannot,  depose  a 
tyrant.  You  see  they  did  it  when  it  was  in  their 
power.  "  But,"  say  you,  "  Jeroboam's  act  was  ever 
had  in  detestation;  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  unjust 
revolt  from  a  lawful  prince;  he  and  his  successors  were 
accounted  rebels."  I  confess  we  find  his  revolt  from 
the  true  worship  of  God  often  found  fault  with  ;  but  1 
no  where  find  him  blamed  for  revolting  from  Rehobo- 
am ;  and  his  successors  are  frequently  spoken  of  as 
wicked  princes,  but  not  as  rebels.  "  Acting  contrary 
to  law  and  right,"  say  you,  "  cannot  introduce  or 
establish  a  right."  I  pray,  what  becomes  then  of  your 
right  of  kings  ?  Thus  do  you  perpetually  baffle  your- 
self. You  say,  "  Adulteries,  murders,  thefts  are  daily 
committed  with  impunity."  Are  you  not  aware,  that 
here  you  give  an  answer  to  your  own  question,  how  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  tyrants  do  so  often  escape  un- 
punished ?  You  say,  "  Those  kings  were  rebels,  and 
yet  the  prophets  do  no  where  dissuade  the  people  from 
their  allegiance."  And  why  do  30U,  you  rascally  false 
prophet,  endeavour  to  persuade  the  people  of  England 
not  to  yield  obedience  to  their  present  magistrates, 
though  in  your  opinion  they  are  rebels  ?  "  This  Eng- 
lish faction  of  robbers,"  say  you,  "  allege  for  them- 
selves, that  by  some  immediate  voice  from  Heaven,  they 
were  put  upon  their  bloody  enterprise."  It  is  noto- 
riously evident,  that  you  were  distracted  when  you 
wrote  these  lines ;  for  as  you  have  put  the  words  toge- 
ther, they  are  neither  Latin,  nor  sense.  And  that  the 
English  pretend  to  any  such  waiTant,  as  a  justification 
of  their  actions,  is  one  of  those  many  lies  and  fictions, 
that  your  book  is  full  of.  But  I  proceed  to  urge  you 
with  examples.  Libna,  a  great  city,  revolted  from  Jo- 
ram,  because  he  had  forsaken  God :  it  was  the  king 
therefore  that  was  guilty,  not  the  city,  nor  is  the  city 
blamed  for  it.  He  that  considers  the  reason  that  is 
given  why  that  city  rejected  his  government,  must 
conclude,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  rather  approves  of  what 
they  did  than  condemns  them  for  it.  "  These  kind  of 
revolts  are  no  precedents,"  say  you.     But  why  were 


you  then  so  vain,  as  to  promise  in  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter,  that  you  would  argue  from  examples, 
whereas  all  tlie  exam])lcs  that  you  allege,  arc  mere 
negatives,  which  prove  notiiing  ?  and  when  we  urge 
examples  that  are  solid  and  positive,  you  say  they  are 
no  precedents.  Who  would  endure  such  a  way  of  ar- 
guing? You  challenged  us  at  jircccdents;  we  ])ro- 
duced  them ;  and  what  do  you  do .''  you  hang  back, 
and  get  out  of  the  way.  I  proceed :  Jeiiu,  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  prophet,  slew  a  king ;  nay,  he  ordered  tiie 
death  of  Ahaziah,  his  own  liege  prince.  If  God  would 
not  have  tyiants  put  to  death  by  their  own  subjects,  if 
it  were  a  wicked  thing  so  to  do,  a  thing  of  a  bad  ex- 
ample ;  why  did  God  himself  command  it .''  If  he 
commanded  it,  it  was  a  lawful,  commendable,  and  a 
praiseworthy  action.  It  was  not  therefore  lawful  to 
kill  a  tyrant,  because  God  commanded  it;  but  God 
commanded  it,  because,  antecedently  to  his  command, 
it  was  a  justifiable  and  a  lawful  action.  Again,  Je- 
hoiada  the  high  priest  did  not  scruple  to  depose  Atha- 
liah,  and  kill  her,  though  she  had  been  seven  years  iu 
actual  possession  of  the  crown.  "  But,"  say  you,  "  she 
took  upon  her  the  government,  when  she  had  no  rigiit 
to  it."  And  did  not  you  say  yourself,  but  a  while  ago, 
"  that  Tiberius  assumed  the  sovereignty,  when  it  be- 
longed not  at  all  to  him  ?"  And  yet  you  then  affirmed, 
that,  according  to  our  Saviour's  doctrine,  we  ought  to 
yield  obedience  to  such  tyrants  as  he  was.  It  were  a 
most  ridiculous  thing  to  imagine,  that  a  prince,  who 
gets  in  by  usurpation,  may  lawfully  be  deposed;  but 
one  that  rules  tyrannically  may  not.  "  But,"  say  you, 
"  Athaliah  could  not  possibly  reign  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Jewish  kingdom,  '  Thou  shalt  set  over  thee 
a  king,'  says  God  Almighty;  he  does  not  say,  Thou 
shalt  set  over  thee  a  queen."  If  this  argument  have 
any  weight,  I  may  as  well  say,  the  command  of  God 
was,  that  the  people  should  set  over  themselves  a  king, 
not  a  tyrant.  So  that  I  am  even  with  you.  Amazias 
was  a  slothful,  idolatrous  prince,  and  was  put  to  death, 
not  by  a  few  conspirators  ;  but  rather,  it  should  seem, 
by  the  nobility,  and  by  the  body  of  the  people.  For 
he  fled  from  Jerusalem,  had  none  to  stand  by  him, 
and  they  pursued  hiiu  to  Lachish  :  they  took  counsel 
against  him,  says  the  history,  because  he  had  forsaken 
God :  and  we  do  not  find  that  Azarias  his  son  pro- 
secuted those  that  had  cut  off  his  father.  You  quote 
a  great  many  frivolous  passages  out  of  the  rabbins,  to 
prove  that  the  kings  of  the  Jews  v\'ere  superiour  to 
the  Sanhedrim.  You  do  not  consider  Zedekiah's  own 
words,  Jer.  xxxviii.  "  The  king  is  not  he  that  can 
do  any  thing  against  you."  So  that  this  was  the 
prince's  own  style.  Thus  he  confessed  himself  infe- 
riour  to  the  great  council  of  the  realm.  "  Perhaps," 
say  you,  "  he  meant,  that  he  durst  not  deny  them 
any  thing  for  fear  of  sedition."  But  what  does  your 
perhaps  signify,  whose  most  positive  asserting  any 
thing  is  not  worth  a  louse  ?  For  nothing  in  nature  can 
be  more  fickle  and  inconsistent  than  you  are.  How 
oft  yoft  have  appeared  in  this  discourse  inconsistent 
with  yourself;  unsaying  with  one  breath  what  you 
have  said  with  another?     Here,  again,  you  make  com- 
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parisons  betwixt  King-  Charles,  and  some  of  the  good 
kings  of  Jiidah.  You  speak  contemptibly  of  David,  as 
if  he  were  not  worthy  to  come  in  competition  with  him. 
'•  Consider  David,"  say  you,  "  an  adulterer,  a  murderer; 
Kins^  Charles  was  g-uiltyof  no  such  crimes.  Solomon 
Lis  son,  who  was  accounted  wise,"  &c.  Who  can  with 
patience  hear  this  filthy,  rascally  fool,  speak  so  iirevcr- 
eutly  of  persons  eminent  both  in  greatness  and  piety  ? 
Dare  you  compare  King  David  with  King  Charles;  a 
most  religious  king  and  prophet,  with  a  superstitious 
prince,  and  who  was  but  a  novice  in  the  christian  reli- 
gion; a  most  prudent  wise  prince  with  a  weak  one;  a 
valiant  prince  with  a  cowardly  one  ;  finally,  a  most 
just  prince  with  a  most  unjust  one?  Have  j'ou  tlie 
in)pudence  to  commend  his  chastity  and  sobriety,  who 
is  known  to  have  committed  all  manner  of  lewdness  in 
company  with  his  confident  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ? 
It  were  to  no  purpose  to  inquire  into  the  private  actions 
of  his  life,  who  publicly  at  plays  would  embrace  and 
kiss  the  ladies  lasciviously,  and  handle  virgins'  and 
matrons'  breasts,  not  to  mention  the  rest.  I  advise  you 
therefore,  you  counterfeit  Plutarch,  to  abstain  from 
such  like  parallels,  lest  I  be  forced  to  publish  those 
things  concerning  King  Charles,  which  I  am  willing 
to  conceal.  Hitherto  we  have  entertained  ourselves 
with  what  the  people  of  the  Jews  have  acted  or  at- 
tempted against  tyrants,  and  by  what  right  they  did  it 
in  those  times,  when  God  himself  did  immediately,  as 
it  were,  by  his  voice  from  heaven  govern  their  com- 
monwealth. The  ages  that  succeeded,  do  not  aff"ord  us 
any  authority,  as  from  themselves,  but  confirm  us  in 
our  opinion  by  their  imitating  the  actions  of  their  fore- 
fathers. For  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  God 
did  not  give  any  new  command  concerning  the  crown, 
though  the  royal  line  was  not  extinct,  we  find  the 
jjeople  return  to  the  old  mosaical  form  of  government 
again.  They  were  one  while  tributaries  to  Antiochus, 
king  of  Syria ;  yet  when  he  enjoined  them  things  that 
were  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  they  resisted  him, 
and  his  deputies,  under  the  conduct  of  their  priests,  the 
Maccabees,  and  by  force  regained  their  former  liberty. 
After  that,  whoever  was  accounted  most  worthy  of  it, 
had  the  principality  conferred  upon  him.  Till  at  last, 
Harcanus  the  son  of  Simon,  the  brother  of  Judah,  the 
Maccabee,  having  spoiled  David's  sepulchre,  enter- 
tained foreign  soldiers,  and  began  to  invest  the  priest- 
hood with  a  kind  of  regal  power.  After  whose  time 
his  son  Arislobulus  was  the  first  that  assumed  the 
crown ;  he  was  a  tyrant  indeed,  and  yet  the  pco])le 
stirred  not  against  him,  which  is  no  great  wonder,  for 
he  reigned  but  one  year.  And  he  himself  being  over- 
taken with  a  grievous  disease,  and  repenting  of  his 
own  cruelty  and  wickedness,  desired  nothing  more  than 
to  die,  and  bad  his  wish.  His  brother  Alexander  suc- 
ceeded him  ;  "  and  against  him,"  you  say,  "  the  people 
raised  no  insurrection,  thougli  he  were  a  tyrant  too." 
And  this  lie  might  have  gone  down  with  us,  if  Jose- 
phus's  history  had  not  been  extant.  We  should  then 
have  had  no  memory  of  those  times,  but  what  yonr  Jo- 
sippus  would  afford  us,  out  of  whom  you  transcribe  a 
few  senseless  and  useless  apophthegms  of  the  Phari- 
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sees.  The  history  is  thus :  Alexander  administered 
the  public  affairs  ill,  both  in  war  and  peace;  and 
though  he  kept  in  pay  great  numbers  of  Pisidians  and 
Cilicians,  yet  could  he  not  protect  himself  from  the 
rage  of  the  people:  but  whilst  he  was  sacrificing  they 
fell  upon  him,  and  had  almost  smothered  him  with 
boughs  of  palm  trees  and  citron  trees.  Afterward  tlie 
whole  nation  made  war  u])on  him  six  years,  during 
which  time,  when  many  thousands  of  the  Jews  had 
been  slain,  and  he  himself  being  at  length  desirous  of 
peace,  demanded  of  them,  what  they  would  have  him 
to  do  to  satisfy  them ;  they  told  iiim  notliing  could  do 
that  but  his  blood,  nay,  that  they  should  hardly  pardon 
him  after  his  death.  This  history  you  perceived  was 
not  for  your  purpose,  and  so  you  put  it  off  with  a  few 
Pharisaical  sentences  ;  when  it  had  been  mucli  better, 
either  to  have  let  it  quite  alone,  or  to  have  given  a  true 
relation  of  it:  but  you  trust  to  lies  more  tlian  to  tlie 
truth  of  your  cause.  Even  those  eight  hundred  Pha- 
risees, whom  he  commanded  to  be  crucified,  were  of 
their  number  that  had  taken  up  arms  against  him.  And 
they  with  the  rest  of  the  people  had  solemnly  protested, 
that  if  they  could  subdue  the  king's  forces,  and  get  his 
person  into  their  power,  they  would  put  him  to  death. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  his  wife  Alexandra  took 
the  government  upon  her,  as  Athaliah  had  formerly 
done,  not  according  to  law,  (for  you  have  confessed, 
that  the  laws  of  the  Jews  admitted  not  a  female  to  wear 
the  crown,)  but  she  got  it  partly  by  force,  for  she  main- 
tained an  army  of  foreigners ;  and  partly  by  favour, 
for  she  had  brought  over  the  Pharisees  to  her  interest, 
which  sort  of  men  were  of  the  greatest  authority  with 
the  people.  Them  she  had  made  her  own,  by  putting 
the  power  into  their  hands,  and  retaining  to  herself 
only  the  name.  Just  as  the  Scotch  presbyterians  lately 
allowed  Charles  the  nameof  king,  but  upon  condition, 
that  he  would  let  them  be  king  in  effect.  After  the 
death  of  Alexandra,  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  her  sous, 
contended  for  the  sovereignty ;  Aristobulus  was  more 
industrious,  and  having  a  greater  party,  forced  his 
elder  brother  out  of  the  kingdom.  A  while  after,  when 
Pompey  passed  through  Syria,  in  his  return  from  the 
Mithridatic  war ;  the  Jews,  supposing  they  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  regaining  their  liberty,  by  referring 
their  cause  to  him,  dispatch  an  embassy  to  him  in  their 
own  names;  they  renounce  both  tlie  brothers;  complain 
that  they  had  enslaved  them.  Pompey  deposed  Aristo- 
bulus, leaves  the  priesthood,  and  such  a  principality  as 
tlie  laws  allowed,  to  Hyrcanus  the  elder.  From  that 
time  forward  he  was  called  high  priest,  and  Ethnarcha. 
After  these  times  in  the  reign  of  Archelaus,  the  son  of 
Herod,  the  Jews  sent  fifty  ambassadors  to  Augustus 
Cfesar;  accused  Herod  that  was  dead,  and  Archelaus 
his  son,  that  then  reigned  ;  they  deposed  him  as  much 
as  in  them  lay,  and  petitioned  the  emperor,  that  the 
people  of  the  Jews  might  be  governed  without  a  king. 
Coesarvvasmoved  at  their  entreaty, and  did  nota])pointa 
king  over  tliem,  but  a  governor,  whom  they  called  an 
ethnarch.  When  that  governor  had  presided  ten  years 
over  Judea,  the  people  sent  ambassadors  again  to 
Pvome,  and  accused  him   of  tyranny.     Ca-sar  heard 
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llicni  graciously  ;  sent  for  the  governor,  condemned 
liim  to  perpetual  exile,  and  banished  him  to  Vienna. 
Answer  me,  now,  that  people  that  accused  their  own 
j)rinces,  tliat  desired  tlieir  condemnation,  that  desired 
their  punishment,  would  not  they  themselves  rather,  if 
it  had  been  in  their  power,  and  that  they  might  have 
had  tlicir  ciioicc ;  would  not  they,  I  say,  ratlicr  have 
put  them  to  death  themselves;  you  do  not  deny,  but 
that   the  people  and  the  nobles  often  took  up  arms 
against  the  Roman  deputies,  when  by  their  avarice,  or 
their  cruelty,  their  government  was  burdensome  and 
oppressive.     But  you  give  a  ridiculous  reason  for  this, 
as  all  the  rest  of  yours  are.     You  say,  "  they  were  not 
yet  accustomed  to  the  yoke  ;"  very  like  they  were  not, 
under  Alexander,  Herod,  and  his  son.     "  But,"  say 
you,  "  they  would  not  raise  war  against  Caius  Csesar, 
nor  Petronius."     I  confess  they  did  not,  and  they  did 
very  prudently  in  abstaining,  for  they  were  not  able. 
Will  you   hear  their  own  words,  on  that  occasion  ? 
"  We  will  not  make  war,"  say  they,  "  because  we  can- 
not."    That  thing,  which   they   themselves  acknow- 
ledge they  refrained  from  for  want  of  ability,  you,  false 
hypocrite,  pretend  they  refrained  from  out  of  religion. 
Then  witli  a  great  deal  of  toil  you  do  just  nothing  at 
all ;    for  you  endeavour  to  prove  out  of  the  fathers, 
(though  you  had  done  it  as  superficially  before,)  that 
kings  arc  to  be  prayed  for.     That  good  kings  are  to  be 
prayed  for,  no  man  denies  ;  nay,  and  bad  ones  too,  as 
long  as  there  are  any  hopes  of  them  :  so  wc  ought  to 
pray   for  highwaymen,   and   for   our  enemies.     But 
how  .■*  not  that  they  may  plunder,  spoil,  and  murder 
us;    but  that  they  may  repent.      We  pray  both  for 
thieves  and  enemies ;    and  yet  who  ever  dreamt,  but 
that  it  was  lawful  to  put  tlie  laws  in  execution  against 
one,  and  to  fight  against  the  other  ?     I  value  not  the 
Egyptian  liturgy  that  you  quote;  but  the  priest  that 
you  mention,  who  prayed  that  Commodus  might  suc- 
ceed his  father  in  the  empire,  did   not  pray  for  any 
thing  in  my  opinion,  but  imprecated  all  the  mischiefs 
imaginable  to  the  Roman  state.     You  say,  "  that  we 
have  broken  our  faith,  which  we  engaged  more  than 
once,  in  solemn  assemblies,  to  preserve  the  authority 
and  majesty  of  the  king."     But  because  hereafter  you 
are  more  large  upon  that  subject,  I  shall  pass  it  by  in 
this  place;  and  talk  with  you  when  you  come  to  it 
again.     You  return  then  to  the  fathers ;    concerning 
whom  take  this  in  short.     Whatever  they  say,  which 
is    not    warranted    by   the   authority    of  the    Scrip- 
tures, or  by  good  reason,  shall  be  of  no  more  regard 
with  me,  than  if  any  other  ordinary  man  had  said  it. 
The  first  that  you  quote  is  Tertullian,  who  is  no  ortho- 
dox writer,  notorious  for  many  errours ;  whose  autho- 
rity, if  be  were  of  your  opinion,  would  stand  you  in  no 
stead.     But  what  says  he  .■'     He  condemns   tumults 
and  rebellions.     So  do  we.      But  in  saying  so,  we  do 
not  mean  to  destroy  all  the  people's  rights  and  privi- 
leges, all  the  authority  of  senates,  the  power  of  all 
magistrates,  the  king  only  excepted.     The  fathers  de- 
claim against  seditions  rashly  raised  by  the  giddy  heat 
of  the  multitude  ;  they  speak  not  of  the  inferiour  ma- 
gistrates, of  senates,  of  parliaments  encouraging  the 


people  to  a  lawful  opposing-  of  a  tyrant.      Hence  Am- 
brose, whom  you  quote  ;  "  Not  to  resist,"  says  he,  "  but 
to  weep  and  to  sigh,  these  are  the  bulwarks  of  the 
priesthood ;    what  one  is  there  of  our  little  number, 
who  dare  say  to  the  emperor,  I  do  not  like  your  laws? 
This  is  not  allowed  the  priests,  and  shall  laymen  pre- 
tend to  it  ?"     It  is  evident  of  what  sort  of  persons  he 
speaks,  viz.  of  the  priests,  and  such  of  the  people  as 
are  private  -men,  not  of  the  magistrates,     ^'ou  see  by 
how  weak  and  preposterous  a  reason  he  liglitcd  a  torch 
as  it  were  to  the  dissensions,  that  were  afterwards  to 
arise  betwixt  the  laity  and  the  clergy  concerning  even 
civil  or  'temporal  laws.     But  because  you  think  you 
pressed  hardest  upon  us  with  the  examples  of  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  ;  who  though  they  were  harassed  as 
much  as  a  people  could  be,  yet,  you  say,  "they  never 
took  up  arms  against  the  emperor : "  I  will  make  it  ap- 
pear, in  the  first  place,  that  for  the  most  part  they  could 
not :    secondly,  that  whenever  they  could,  they  did : 
and  thirdly,  that  whether  they  did  or  did  not,  they 
were  such  a  sort  of  people,  as  that  their  example  de- 
serves to  have  little  sway  with  us.     First  therefore,  no 
man  can  be  ignorant  of  this,  that  when  the  common- 
wealth  of  Rome   expired,  the  whole  and  sovereign 
power  in  the  empire  was  settled  in  the  emperor;  that 
all  the  soldiers  were  under  his  pay;  insomuch  that  if 
the  whole  body  of  the  senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and 
all  the  common  ])eople,  had  endeavoured  to  work  a 
change,  they  might  have  made  way  for  a  massacre  of 
themselves,  but  could  not  in  any  probability  retrieve 
their  lost  liberty  :  for  the  empire  would  still  have  con- 
tinued, though  they  might  perhaps  have  been  so  lucky 
as  to  have  killed  the  emperor.     This  being  so,  what 
could  the  Christians  do .''     It  is  true,  tliere  were  a  great 
many  of  them ;  but  they  were  dispersed,  they  were  gene- 
rally persons  of  mean  quality,  and  but  of  small  interest 
in  the  world.     How  many  of  them  would  one  legion 
have  been  able  to  keep  in  awe  ?    Could  so  inconsider- 
able a  body  of  men  as  they  were  in  those  days  ever 
expect  to  accomplish  an  enterprise  that  many  famous 
generals,  and  whole  armies  of  tried  soldiers,  had  lost 
their  lives  in  attempting  ?   When  about  300  years  after 
our  Saviour's  nativity,  which  was  near  upon  20  years 
before  the  reign  of  Constantine  tlie  Great,  when  Dio- 
clesian  was  emperor,  there  was  but  one  Christian  legion 
in  the  whole  Roman  empire ;  which  legion,  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  it  consisted  of  christians,  was 
slain  by  the  rest  of  the  army  at  a  town  in  France  call- 
ed Octodurum.  "  The  Christians,"  say  you, "  conspired 
not  with  Cassius,  with  Albimis,  with  Niger;"  and  does 
Tertullian  think  they  merited  by  not  being  willing  to 
lose  their  lives  in  the  quarrels  of  infidels?  It  is  evident 
therefore,  that  the  Christians  could  not  free  themselves 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  emperors ;  and  it  could 
be  no  ways  advantageous  to  their  interest  to  conspire 
with   infidels,  as  long  as  heathen  emperors  reigned. 
But  that  afterwards  the  Christians  made  war  upon  ty- 
rants, and  defended  themselves  by  force  of  arms  when 
there  was  occasion,  and  many  times  revenged  upon 
tyrants  their  enormities,  I  am  now  about  to  make  ap- 
pear.    In  the  first  place,  Constantine,  being  a  chris- 
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tian,  made  war  upon  Licinius,  and  cut  him  off,  who 
was  his  partner  in  the  sovereign  power,  because  he 
molested  the  eastern  Christians ;  by  which  act  of  his  he 
declared  thus  much  at  least,  that  one  magistrate  might 
punish  another:  for  he  for  his  subjects'  sake  punished 
Licinius,  who  to  all  intents  was  as  absolute  in  the  em- 
pire as  himself,  and  did  not  leave  the  vengeance  to 
God  alone :  Licinius  might  have  done  the  same  to 
Constantine,  if  there  had  been  the  like  occasion.  So 
then,  if  the  matter  be  not  wholly  reserved  to  God's 
own  tribunal,  but  that  men  have  something  to  do  in 
the  case,  why  did  not  the  parliament  of  England  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  King  Charles,  that  Constantine 
did  to  Licinius  ?  The  soldiers  made  Constantine  what 
he  was:  but  our  laws  have  made  our  parliaments  equal, 
nay,  superiour,  to  our  kings.  The  inhabitants  of  Con- 
stantinople resisted  Constantius  an  Arian  emperor,  by 
force  of  arms,  as  long  as  they  were  able  ;  they  opposed 
Hermogenes  whom  he  had  sent  with  a  military  power 
to  depose  Paul  an  orthodox  bishop ;  the  house  whither 
he  had  betaken  himself  for  security  they  fired  about  his 
ears,  and  at  last  killed  him  right  out.  Constaus  threat- 
ened to  make  war  upon  his  brother  Constantius,  unless 
he  would  restore  Paul  and  Athanasius  to  their  bishop- 
rics. You  see  those  holy  fathers,  when  their  bishoprics 
were  in  danger,  were  not  ashamed  to  stir  up  their 
prince's  own  brother  to  make  war  upon  him.  Not  long 
after,  the  christian  soldiers,  who  then  made  whom  they 
would  emperors,  put  to  death  Constans  the  son  of  Con- 
stantinus,  because  he  behaved  himself  dissolutely  and 
proudly  in  the  government,  and  translated  the  empire 
to  Magnentius.  Nay,  those  very  persons  that  saluted 
Julian  by  the  name  of  emperor,  against  Constantius's 
will,  who  was  actually  in  possession  of  the  empire,  (for 
Julian  was  not  then  an  apostate,  but  a  virtuous  and 
valiant  person,)  are  they  not  amongst  the  number  of 
those  primitive  Chi-istians,  whose  example  j'ou  propose 
to  us  for  our  imitation  ?  Which  action  of  theirs,  when 
Constantius  by  his  letters  to  the  people  very  sharply 
and  earnestly  forbad,  (which  letters  were  openly  read 
to  them,)  they  all  cried  out  unanimously,  that  them- 
selves had  but  done  what  the  provincial  magistrates, 
the  army,  and  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth  had 
decreed.  The  same  persons  declared  war  against 
Constantius,  and  contributed  as  much  as  in  them  lay, 
to  deprive  him  both  of  his  government  and  his  life. 
How  did  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  behave  themselves, 
who  were  none  of  the  worst  sort  of  Christians  .'  I  will 
warrant  you  they  prayed  for  Julian,  after  he  became 
an  apostate,  whom  they  used  to  rail  at  in  his  own  pre- 
sence, and  scoffing  at  his  long  beard  bid  him  make 
ropes  of  it :  upon  the  news  of  whose  death  they  offered 
public  thanksgivings,  made  feasts,  and  gave  other 
public  demonstrations  of  joy.  Do  you  think  they  used, 
when  he  was  alive,  to  pray  for  the  continuance  of  his 
life  and  health  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  reported,  that  a  chris- 
tian soldier,  in  his  own  army,  was  the  author  of  his 
death?  Sozomcn,  a  writer  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
does  not  deny  it,  but  commends  him  that  did  it,  if  the 
fact  were  so.  "  For  it  is  no  wonder,"  says  he,  "  that 
3ome  of  his  own  soldiers  might  think  within  himself, 


that  not  only  the  Greeks,  but  all  mankind  hitherto  had 
agreed,  that  it  was  a  commendable  action  to  kill  a  ty- 
rant; and  that  they  deserve  all  men's  praise,  who  are 
willing  to  die  themselves  to  procure  the  liberty  of  all 
others:  so  that  that  soldier  ought  not  rashly  to  be  con- 
demned, who  in  the  cause  of  God  and  of  religion,  was 
so  zealous  and  valiant."  These  are  the  words  of  So- 
zomen,  a  good  and  religious  man  of  that  age.  By 
which  we  may  easily  apprehend  what  the  general 
opinion  of  pious  men  in  those  days  was  upon  this  point. 
Ambrose  himself  being  commanded  by  the  emperor 
Valentinian  the  younger,  to  depart  from  Milan,  refused 
to  obey  him,  but  defended  himself  and  the  palace  by 
force  of  arms  against  the  emperor's  officers,  and  took 
upon  him,  contrary  to  his  own  doctrine,  to  resist  the 
higher  powers.  There  was  a  great  sedition  raised  at 
Constantinople  against  the  emperor  Arcadius,  more 
than  once,  by  reason  of  Chrysostom's  exile.  Hitherto 
I  have  shewn  how  the  primitive  Christians  behaved 
themselves  towards  tyrants ;  how  not  only  the  chris- 
tian soldiers,  and  the  people,  but  the  fathers  of  the 
church  themselves,  have  both  made  war  u])on  them, 
and  opposed  them  with  force,  and  all  this  before  St. 
Austin's  time:  for  you  yourself  are  pleased  to  go  down 
no  lower;  and  therefore  I  make  no  mention  of  Valen- 
tinian the  son  of  Placidia,  who  was  slain  by  Maximus 
a  senator,  for  committing  adultery  with  his  wife;  nor 
do  I  mention  Avitus  the  emperor,  whom,  because  he 
disbanded  the  soldiers,  and  betook  himself  wholly  to  a 
luxurious  life,  the  Roman  senate  immediately  deposed ; 
because  these  things  came  to  pass  some  years  after  St. 
Austin's  death.  But  all  this  I  give  you  :  sup))ose  I  had 
not  mentioned  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Christians; 
suppose  they  never  had  stirred  in  opposition  to  tyrants; 
suppose  they  had  accounted  it  unlawful  so  to  do ;  I 
will  make  it  appear,  that  they  were  not  such  persons, 
as  that  we  ought  to  rely  upon  their  authority,  or  can 
safely  follow  their  example.  Long  before  Constantine's 
time  the  generality  of  Christians  had  lost  much  of  the 
primitive  sanctity  and  integrity  both  of  their  doctrine 
and  manners.  Afteiwards,  when  he  had  vastly  enriched 
the  church,  they  began  to  fall  in  love  with  honour  and 
civil  power,  and  then  the  christian  religion  went  to 
wreck.  First  luxury  and  sloth,  and  then  a  great  drove 
of  heresies  and  immoralities,  broke  loose  among  them  ; 
and  these  begot  envy,  hatred,  and  discord,  which 
abounded  every  where-  At  last,  they  that  were  linked 
together  into  one  brotherhood  by  tliat  holy  band  of  re- 
ligion, were  as  much  at  variance  and  strife  among 
themselves  as  the  most  bitter  enemies  in  the  world 
could  be.  No  reverence  for,  no  consideration  of,  their 
duty  was  left  among  them  :  the  soldiers  and  com- 
manders of  the  army,  as  oft  as  they  pleased  themselves, 
created  new  emperors,  and  sometimes  killed  good  ones 
as  well  as  bad.  I  need  not  mention  such  as  Verannio, 
Maximus,  Eugenius,  whom  the  soldiers  all  of  a  sudden 
advanced  and  made  them  emperors;  nor  Gratian,  an 
excellent  prince;  nor  Valentinian  the  younger,  who 
was  none  of  the  worst,  and  yet  were  put  to  death  by 
them.  It  is  true,  tliese  things  were  acted  by  the  sol- 
diers, and  soldiers  in  the  field  ;  but  those  soldiers  were 
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christians,  and  lived  in  that  a'je  which  you  call  evan- 
|>;clical,  and  whose  example  you  propose  to  us  for  our 
imitation.  Now  you  shall  hoar  how  the  clergy  manai^cd 
themselves:  pastors  and  bishops,  and  sometimes  those 
very  fathers  whom  we  admire  and  extol  to  so  high  a 
decree,  every  one  of  whom  was  a  leader  of  their  several 
flocks ;  those  very  men,  I  say,  fouf^ht  for  tiieir  bisho])- 
rics,  as  tyrants  did  for  their  sovercij;nty ;  sometimes 
throug'hout  the  city,  sometimes  in  the  very  churches, 
sometimes  at  tlie  altar,  clerjjymen  and  laymen  fou<jht 
promiscuously ;  they  slew  one  another,  and  great 
slaugliters  were  made  on  both  sides.  You  may  remem- 
ber Damasiis  and  Urcisinus,  who  were  contemporaries 
with  Ambrose.  It  would  be  too  long  to  relate  the  tu- 
multuary insurrections  of  the  iuiiabitants  of  Constan- 
tinople, Antiocli,  and  Alexandria,  especially  those  under 
the  conduct  and  management  of  Cyrillus,  whom  you 
extol  as  a  preacher  uj)  of  obedience  ;  when  the  monks 
in  that  fight,  within  tiie  city,  had  almost  slain  Orestes, 
Theodosius's  deputy.  Now  who  can  sufficiently  won- 
der at  your  impudence,  or  carelessness  and  neglect? 
"  Till  St.  Austin's  time,  say  you,  and  lower  down  than 
the  age  that  he  lived  in,  there  is  not  any  mention  ex- 
tant in  history,  of  any  private  person,  of  any  com- 
mander, or  of  any  number  of  conspirators,  that  have 
put  their  ])rince  to  death,  or  taken  up  arms  against 
him."  I  have  named  to  you,  out  of  known  and  ap- 
proved histories,  both  private  persons  and  magistrates, 
that  with  their  own  hands  have  slain  not  only  bad  but 
very  good  princes  :  whole  armies  of  Christians,  many 
bishops  among  them,  that  have  fought  against  their 
own  emperors.  You  produce  some  of  the  fathers,  that 
with  a  great  flourish  of  words,  persuade  or  boast  of 
obedience  to  princes  :  and  I,  on  the  other  side,  produce 
both  those  same  fathers,  and  others  besides  them,  that 
by  their  actions  have  declined  obedience  to  iheir  princes, 
even  in  lawful  things;  have  defended  themselves  with 
a  military  force  against  them  ;  others  that  have  opposed 
forcibly,  and  wounded  their  deputies  ;  and  others  that, 
being  competitors  for  bishoprics,  have  maintained  civil 
wars  against  one  another :  as  if  it  were  lawful  for 
Christians  to  wage  war  with  Christians  for  a  bishopric, 
and  citizens  with  citizens;  but  unlawful  to  fioht 
against  a  tyrant,  in  defence  of  our  liberty,  of  our  wives 
and  children,  and  of  our  lives  themselves.  Who  would 
own  such  fathers  as  these  ?  You  produce  St.  Austin, 
who,  you  say,  asserts,  that  "  the  power  of  a  master  over 
his  servants,  and  a  prince  over  his  subjects,  is  one  and 
the  same  thing."  But  I  answer ;  if  St.  Austin  assert 
any  such  thing,  he  asserts  what  neither  our  Saviour, 
nor  any  of  liis  apostles  ever  asserted ;  though  for  the 
confirmation  of  that  assertion,  than  which  nothinar  can 
be  more  false,  he  pretends  to  rely  wholly  upon  their 
authority.  The  three  or  four  last  pages  of  this  fourth 
chapter,  are  stuffed  with  mere  lies,  or  things  carelessly 
and  loosely  put  together,  that  are  little  to  the  purpose: 
and  that  every  one  that  reads  them,  will  discover  by 
what  has  been  said  already.  For  what  concerns  the 
pope,  against  whom  you  disclaim  so  loudly,  I  am  con- 
tent you  should  bawl  at  him,  till  you  are  hoarse.     But 


whereas  you  endeavour  to  persuade  the  ignorant,  that 
"  all  that  called  themselves  Christians,  yielded  an  entire 
obedience  to  princes,  whether  good  or  bad,  till   the 
papal  power  grew  to  that  height,  that  it  was  acknow- 
ledged superiour  to  that  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  till 
he  took  upon  him  to  absolve  subjects  from  their  allegi- 
ance :"     I  have  sufficiently  ])roved  by  many  examples 
before  and  since  the  age  that  St.  Augustine  lived  in, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  false.      Neither  does  that 
seem  to  have  much  more  truth  in  it,  which  you  say  in 
the  last  ])lace ;  viz.  that  pope  Zachary  absolved  the 
Frenchmen  from  their  oath  of  allcijiancc  to  their  kintr. 
For  Francis  Hottoman,  who  was  both  a  Frenchman 
and  a  lawyer,  and  a  very  learned  n]an,  in  the   13lh 
chapter  of  his  Francogallia,  denies  that  either  Chil- 
peric  was  deposed,  or  the  kingdom  translated  to  Pepin, 
by  the  pope's  authority;  and  he  proves  out  of  very  an- 
cient chronicles  of  that  nation,  that  the  whole  affair  was 
transacted  in  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  constitution  of  that  government. 
Which  being  once  done,  the  French  histories,  and  pope 
Zachary  himself,  deny  that  there  was  any  necessity  of 
absolving  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance.      For  not 
only  Hottoman,  but  Guiccard,  a  very  eminent  historian 
of  that  nation,  informs  us,  that  the  ancient  records  of 
the  kingdom  of  France  testify,  that  the  subjects  of  that 
nation  upon  the  first  institution  of  kingship  amongst 
them,  reserved  a  power  to  themselves,  both  of  choosing 
their  princes,  and  of  deposing  them    again,   if  they 
thought  fit :  and  that  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which 
they  took,  was  upon   this  express  condition ;  to  wit, 
that  the    king  should  likewise   perform  what   at  his 
coronation    he    swore  to  do.      So    that   if  kings,  by 
misgoverning  the  people  committed  to  their  charge, 
first  broke   their   own   oath   to   their   subjects,    there 
needs  no  ])ope  to  dispense  with   the  people's  oaths ; 
the  kings  themselves  by  their  own  pcrfidiousness  hav- 
ing absolved  their  subjects.    And  finally,  pope  Zachary 
himself,   in   a    letter    of  his    to    the    French,  which 
you   yourself  quote,  renounces,   and    ascribes   to  the 
people  that  authority,  which  you  say  he  assumes  to 
himself:  for,  if  a  prince  be  accountable  to  the  people, 
being  beholden  to  them  for  his  royalty ;  if  the  people, 
since  they  make  kings,  have  the  same  right  to  depose 
them,  as  the  very  words  of  that  pope  are;  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  Frenchmen  would  by  any  oath  depart 
in  the  least  from  that  ancient  right,  or  ever  tie  up  their 
own  hands,  so  as  not  to  have  the  same  riglit  that  their 
ancestors  always  had,  to  depose  bad  princes,  as  well 
as  to  honour  and  obey  good  ones;  nor  is  it  likely  that 
they  thought  themselves  obliged  to  yield  that  obedience 
to  tyrants,  which  they  swore  to  yield  only  to  good 
princes.     A  people  obliged  to  obedience  by  such  an 
oath  is  discharged  of  that  obligation,  when  a  lawful 
prince  becomes  a  tyrant,  or  gives  himself  over  to  sloth 
and  voluptuousness;  the  rule  of  justice,  the  very  law 
of  nature,  dispenses  with  such  a  people's  allegiance.  So 
that  even  by  the  pope's  own  opinion,  the  ])coj)le  were 
under  no  obligation  to  yield  obedience  to  Chilperic, 
and  consequently  had  no  need  of  a  dispensation. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Though  I  am  of  opinion,  Salmasius,  and  always 
was,  that  the  law  of  God  does  exactly  agree  with  the 
law  of  nature  ;  so  that  having  shewn  wlsat  the  law  of 
God  is,  with  respect  to  princrs,  and  what  tlie  practice 
has  been  of  the  people  of  God,  both  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, I  have  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  dis- 
course, made  appear  what  is  most  agreeable  to  the  law 
of  nature  :  yet  because  you  pretend  "  to  confute  us 
most  powerfully  by  the  law  of  nature,"  I  will  be  con- 
tent to  admit  that  to  be  necessary,  which  before  I  had 
thought  would  be  superfluous;  that  in  this  chapter  I 
may  demonstrate,  that  nothing  is  more  suitable  to  the 
law  of  nature,  than  tliat  punishment  be  inflicted  upon 
tyrants.  Which  if  I  do  not  evince,  I  will  then  agree 
with  you,  that  likewise  by  the  law  of  God  they  are 
exempt.  I  do  not  purpose  to  frame  a  long  discourse 
of  nature  in  general,  and  the  original  of  civil  societies ; 
that  argument  has  been  largely  handled  by  many 
learned  men,  both  Greek  and  Latin.  But  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  be  as  short  as  may  be ;  and  my  design  is 
not  so  much  to  confute  you,  (who  would  willingly  have 
spared  this  pains,)  as  to  shew  tliat  you  confute  your- 
self, and  destroy  your  own  positions.  I  will  begin 
with  that  first  position,  which  you  lay  down  as  a  fun- 
damental, and  that  shall  be  the  groundwork  of  my  en- 
suing discourse.  "  The  law  of  nature,"  say  you,  "  is 
a  principle  imprinted  on  all  men's  minds,  to  regard 
the  good  of  all  mankind,  considering  men  as  united 
together  in  societies.  But  this  innate  principle  cannot 
procure  that  common  good,  unless,  as  there  are  people 
that  must  be  governed,  so  that  very  principle  ascertain 
who  shall  govern  them."  To  wit,  lest  the  stronger  op- 
press the  weaker,  and  those  persons,  who  for  their 
mutual  safety  and  protection  have  united  themselves 
together,  should  be  disunited  and  divided  by  injury 
and  violence,  and  reduced  to  a  bestial  savage  life  again. 
Tliis  I  suppose  is  what  you  mean.  "  Out  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  that  united  into  one  body,"  you  say,  "  there 
must  needs  have  been  some  chosen,  who  excelled  the  rest 
in  wisdom  and  valour;  that  they,  either  by  force  or  by 
persuasion,  might  restrain  those  that  were  refractory, 
and  keep  them  within  due  bounds.  Sometimes  it  would 
so  fall  out,  tliat  one  single  person,  whose  conduct  and 
valour  was  extraordinary,  might  be  able  to  do  this,  and 
sometimes  more  assisted  one  another  with  their  advice 
and  counsel.  But  since  it  is  impossible,  that  any  one 
man  should  order  all  things  himself,  there  was  a  neces- 
sity of  his  consulting  with  others,  and  taking  some 
into  part  of  tiie  government  with  himself;  so  that 
whether  a  single  person  reign,  or  wiicther  the  supreme 
power  reside  in  tlie  bo<ly  of  the  pco])le,  since  it  is  im- 
possible, that  all  should  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
commonwealth,  or  that  one  man  should  do  all,  the 
government  does  alvvaj's  lie  upon  the  shoulders  of 
many.  And  afterwards  you  say,  "  botli  forms  of  go- 
vernment, wiiether  by  many  or  a  few,  or  by  a  single 
person,  are  equally  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  viz. 
That  it  is  impossible  for  any  single  person  so  to  go- 


vern alone,  as  not  to  admit  others  into  a  share  of  the 
government  with  himself"  Though  I  might  have 
taken  all  this  out  of  tlie  third  book  of  Aristotle's  Poli- 
tics, I  chose  rather  to  transcribe  it  out  of  your  own 
book  ;  for  you  stole  it  from  him,  as  Prometheus  did  fire 
from  .lupitcr,  to  the  ruin  of  monarchy,  and  overthrow 
of  yourself,  and  your  own  opinion.  For  inquire  as 
diligently  as  you  can  for  your  life  into  the  law  of 
nature,  as  you  have  described  it,  you  will  not  find  the 
least  footstep  in  it  of  kingly  power,  as  you  explain  it. 
"  The  law  of  nature,"  say  you,  "  in  ordering  who 
should  govern  others,  respected  the  universal  good  of 
all  mankind."  It  did  not  tiien  regard  the  private  good 
of  any  particular  person,  not  of  a  prince;  so  that  the 
king  is  for  the  people,  and  consequently  the  people 
superiour  to  him :  which  being  allowed,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  princes  sliould  have  any  right  to  oppress  or 
enslave  the  people;  tliat  the  iuferiour  should  have  right 
to  tyrannize  over  the  superiour.  So  that  since  kings 
cannot  pretend  to  any  right  to  do  mischief,  the  right 
of  the  people  must  be  ackowledged,  according  to  the 
law  of  nature,  to  be  superiour  to  that  of  jirinces ;  and 
therefore,  by  the  same  right,  that  before  kingship  was 
known,  men  united  their  strength  and  counsels  for 
their  mutual  safety  and  defence;  by  the  same  right, 
that  for  the  preservation  of  all  men's  liberty,  peace,  and 
safety,  they  ap])ointed  one  or  more  to  govern  the  rest;  by 
the  same  right  they  may  depose  those  very  persons 
whom  for  their  valour  or  wisdom  they  advanced  to  the 
government,  or  any  others  that  rule  disorderly,  if  they 
find  them,  by  reason  of  their  slothfulness,  follj',  or  im- 
piety, unfit  for  government:  since  nature  does  not  re- 
gard the  good  of  one,  or  of  a  few,  but  of  all  in  general. 
For  what  sort  of  persons  were  they  whom  you  suppose 
to  have  been  chosen  ?  You  say,  "  they  were  such  as 
excelled  in  courage  and  conduct,"  to  wit,  such  as  by 
nature  seemed  fittest  for  government;  who  by  reason 
of  their  excellent  wisdom  and  valour,  were  enabled  to 
undertake  so  great  a  charge.  The  consequence  of  this 
I  take  to  be,  that  right  of  succession  is  not  by  the  law 
of  nature  ;  that  no  man  by  the  law  of  nature  has  right 
to  be  king,  unless  lie  excel  all  others  in  wisdom  and 
courage  ;  that  all  such  as  reign  and  want  these  quali- 
fications, are  advanced  to  the  government  by  force  or 
faction  ;  have  no  right  by  the  law  of  nature  to  be  what 
they  are,  but  ought  rather  to  be  slaves  than  princes. 
For  nature  appoints  that  wise  men  should  govern  fools, 
not  that  wicked  men  should  rule  over  good  men,  fools 
over  wise  men :  and  consequently  they  that  take  the 
government  out  of  such  men's  hands,  act  according  to 
the  law  of  nature.  To  what  end  nature  directs  wise 
men  should  bear  the  rule,  you  shall  hear  in  your  own 
words ;  viz.  "  That  by  force  or  by  persuasion,  they 
may  keep  such  as  are  unruly  within  due  bounds." 
But  how  should  he  keep  others  within  the  bounds  of 
their  duty,  that  neglects,  or  is  ignorant  of,  r,r  wilfully 
acts  contrary  to,  his  own  .'*  Allege  now,  if  you  can, 
any  dictate  of  nature  by  which  wc  are  enjoined  to  neg- 
lect the  wise  institutions  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  have 
no  regard  to  them  in  civil  and  puliiic  concerns,  when 
we  see  what  great  and  admirable  things  nature  herself 
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effects  in  thing's  that  are  inanimate  and  void  of  sense, 
rather  tlian  lose  her  end.    Produce  any  rule  of  nature,  or 
natural  justice,  by  wliich  inCcriour  criminals  ouijiitto  be 
])uiiishod,  but  kinjjfs  and  princes  to  go  unpunished  ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  thou^li  guilty  of  tlie  greatest  crimes  im- 
aginable, be  had  in  reverence  and  almost  adored.    You 
agree,  That  "all  forms  ofgovernment,  whether  by  many, 
or  few,  or  by  a  single  person,  are  equally  agreeable  to 
the  Uw  of  nature."  Sothatthepersonofa  king  is  not  by 
the  law  of  nature  more  sacred  than  a  senate  of  nobles,  or 
magistrates,  chosen  from  amongst  the  common  ])eople, 
who  you  grant  may  be  punished,  and  ought  to  be  if  they 
offend ;  and  consequently,  kings  ought  to  be  so  too,  who 
are  appointed  to  rule  for  the  very  same  end  and  purpose 
that  other  magistrates  are.     "For,"  say  you,  "nature 
does  not  allow  any  single  person  to  rule  so  entirely,  as 
not  to  have  partners  in  the  government."     It  does  not 
therefore  allow  of  a  monarch ;  it  does  not  allow  one 
single  person  to  rule  so,  as  that  all  others  should  be  in 
a  slavish  subjection  to  his  commands  only.     You  that 
give  princes  such  partners  in  the  government,  "  as  in 
whom,"  to   use  your   own  words,  "  the   government 
always  resides,"  do  at  the  same  time  make  others  col- 
leagues with  them,  and  equal  to  them ;  nay,  and  con- 
sequently you  settle  a  power  in  those  colleagues  of 
punishing-  and  of  deposing  them.     So  that  while  you 
yourself  go  about,  not  to  extol  a  kingly  government, 
but  to  establish  it  by  the  law  of  nature,  you  destroy  it ; 
no  greater  misfortune  could  befall  sovereign  princes, 
than  to  have  such  an  advocate  as  you  are.     Poor  un- 
happy wretch  !  what  blindness  of  mind  has  seized  you, 
that  you  should  unwittingly  take  so  much  pains  to 
discover  your  knavery  and  folly,  and  make  it  visible  to 
the  world,  (which  before  you  concealed  in  some  mea- 
sure, and  disguised,)  that  you  should  be  so  industrious 
to  heap  disgrace  and  ignominy  upon  yourself.''    What 
offence  does  Heaven  punish  you  for,  in  making  you 
appear  in  public,  and  undertake  the  defence  of  a  des- 
perate cause,  with  so  much  impudence  and  childishness, 
and  instead  of  defending  it,  to  betray  it  by  your  ignor- 
ance ?    What  enemy  of  yours  would  desire  to  see  you 
in  a  more  forlorn,  despicable  condition  than  you  are, 
who  have  no  refuge  left  from  the  depth  of  misery,  but 
in  your  own  imprudence  and  want  of  sense,  since  by 
your  unskilful  and  silly  defence,  you  have  rendered 
tyrants  the  more  odious  and  detestable,  by  ascribing  to 
them  an  unbounded  liberty  of  doing  mischief  with  im- 
punity ;    and  consequently  have  created  them  more 
enemies  than  they  had  before  ?     But  I  return  to  your 
contradictions.     When  you  had  resolved  with  yourself 
to  be  so  wicked,  as  to  endeavour  to  find  out  a  founda- 
tion for  tyranny  in  the  law  of  nature,  you  saw  a  neces- 
sity of  extolling  monarchy  above  other  sorts  ofgovern- 
ment; which  you  cannot  go  about  to  do,  without  doing 
as  you  use  to  do,  that  is,  contradicting  yourself.     For 
having  said  but  a  little  before,  "  That  all  forms  ofgo- 
vernment, whether  by  more  or  fewer,  or  by  a  single 
person,  are  equally  according  to  the  law  of  nature," 
now  you  tell  us, "  that  of  all  these  sorts  of  government, 
that  of  a  single  person  is  most  natural :"  nay,  though 
you  had  said  in  express  terms  but  lately, "  that  the  law 


of  nature  does  not  allow,  that  any  government  should 
reside  entirely  in  one  man."  Now  upbraid  whom  you 
will  with  the  ])ulting  of  tyrants  to  death ;  since  you 
yourself,  by  your  own  folly,  have  cut  the  throats  of  all 
monarchs,  nay  even  of  monarchy  itself.  But  it  is  not 
to  the  purpose  for  us  here  to  dispute  which  form  ofgo- 
vernment is  best,  by  one  single  person,  or  by  many.  I 
confess  many  eminent  and  famous  men  have  extolled 
monarchy  ;  but  it  has  always  been  upon  this  supposi- 
tion, that  the  prince  was  a  very  excellent  person,  and 
one  that  of  all  others  deserved  best  to  reign  ;  without 
which  supposition,  no  form  of  government  can  be  so 
prone  to  tyranny  as  monarchy  is.  And  whereas  you 
resemble  a  monarchy  to  the  government  of  the  world 
by  one  Divine  Being,  I  pray  answer  me,  whether  you 
think  that  any  other  can  deserve  to  be  invested  with  a 
power  here  on  earth,  that  shall  resemble  his  power  that 
governs  the  world,  except  such  a  person  as  does  infi- 
nitely excel  all  other  men,  and  both  for  wisdom  and 
goodness  in  some  measure  resemble  the  Deity  ?  and 
such  a  person,  in  my  opinion,  none  can  be  but  the  Son 
of  God  himself — And  whereas  you  make  a  kingdom 
to  be  a  kind  of  family,  and  make  a  comparison  betwixt 
a  prince  and  the  master  of  a  family ;  observe  how  lame 
the  parallel  is.  For  a  master  of  a  family  begot  part 
of  his  household,  at  least  he  feeds  all  those  that  are  of 
his  house,  and  upon  that  account  deserves  to  have  the 
government ;  but  the  reason  holds  not  in  the  case  of 
a  prince ;  nay,  it  is  quite  contrary.  In  the  next 
place,  you  propose  to  us  for  our  imitation  the  example 
of  inferiour  creatures,  especially  of  birds,  and  amongst 
them  of  bees,  which  according  to  your  skill  in  na- 
tural philosophy,  are  a  sort  of  birds  too ;  "  The  bees 
have  a  king  over  them."  The  bees  of  Trent  you 
mean ;  do  not  you  remember  ?  all  other  bees  you 
yourself  confess  to  be  commonwealths.  But  leave 
off  playing  the  fool  with  bees;  they  belong  to  the 
Muses,  and  hate,  and  (you  see)  confute,  such  a  beetle 
as  you  are.  "  The  quails  are  under  a  captain."  Lay 
such  snares  for  your  own  bitterns  ;  you  are  not  fowler 
good  enough  to  catch  us.  Now  you  begin  to  be  per- 
sonally concerned.  Gallus  Gallinaceus,  a  cock,  say 
you,  "  has  both  cocks  and  hens  under  him."  How  can 
that  be,  since  you  yourself  that  are  Gallus,  and  but  too 
much  Gallinaceus,  by  report  cannot  govern  your  own 
single  hen,  but  let  her  govern  you  ?  So  that  if  a  Gal- 
linaceus be  a  king  over  many  hens,  you  that  are  a  slave 
to  one,  must  own  yourself  not  to  be  so  good  as  a  Gal- 
linaceus, but  some  Stercorarius  Gallus,  some  dunghill- 
cock  or  other.  For  matter  of  books,  there  is  no  body 
publishes  huger  dunghills  than  you,  and  you  disturb 
all  people  with  your  shitten  cock-crow ;  that  is  the 
only  property  in  which  you  resemble  a  true  cock.  I 
will  throw  you  a  great  many  barley-corns,  if  in  ran- 
sacking this  dung-hill  bookof  yours,  you  can  shew  me 
but  one  jewel.  But  why  should  I  promise  you  barley, 
that  never  pecked  at  corn,  as  that  honest  plain  cock 
that  we  read  of  in  ^Esoj),  but  at  gold,  as  that  roguey 
cock  in  Plautus,  though  with  a  different  event ;  for 
you  found  a  hundred  Jacobusses,  and  he  was  struck 
dead  with  Euclio's  club,  which  you  deserve  more  than 
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he  did.  But  let  us  go  on  :  "  That  same  natural  reason 
that  designs  the  good  and  safety  of  all  mankind,  re- 
quires, that  wlioever  be  once  promoted  to  the  sovereign- 
ty, be  preserved  in  the  possession  of  it."  Whoever 
questioned  this,  as  long  as  his  preservation  is  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  all  the  rest  ?  But  is  it  not  obvious  to 
all  men,  that  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  natural 
reason,  than  that  any  one  man  should  be  preserved  and 
defended,  to  the  utter  ruin  and  destruction  of  all  others .'' 
But  yet  (you  say)  "  it  is  better  to  keep  and  defend  a 
bad  prince,  nay  one  of  the  worst  that  ever  was,  than  to 
change  him  for  another ;  because  his  ill  government 
cannot  do  the  commonwealth  so  much  harm  as  the 
disturbances  will  occasion,  which  must  of  necessity  be 
raised  before  the  people  can  get  rid  of  him."  But  what 
is  tills  to  the  right  of  kings  by  the  law  of  nature  ?  If 
nature  teaches  me  rather  to  suffer  myself  to  be  robbed 
by  highwaymen,  or  if  I  should  be  taken  captive  by 
such,  to  purchase  my  liberty  with  all  my  estate,  than 
to  fight  mth  them  for  my  life,  can  you  infer  from  thence, 
that  they  have  a  natural  right  to  rob  and  spoil  me  ? 
Nature  teaches  men  to  give  way  sometimes  to  the  vio- 
lence and  outrages  of  tyrants,  the  necessity  of  affairs 
sometimes  enforces  a  toleration  with  their  enormities  ; 
what  foundation  can  you  find  in  this  forced  patience 
of  a  nation,  in  this  compulsory  submission,  to  build  a 
right  upon,  for  princes  to  tyrannize  by  the  law  of  nature  ? 
That  right  which  nature  lias  given  tlie  people  for  their 
own  preservation,  can  you  affirm  that  she  has  invested 
tyrants  with  for  the  people's  ruin  and  destruction  ? 
Nature  teaches  us,  of  two  evils  to  choose  the  least ; 
and  to  bear  with  oppression,  as  long  as  there  is  a  ne- 
cessity of  so  doing;  and  will  you  infer  from  hence, 
that  tjrants  have  some  right  by  the  law  of  nature  to 
oppress  their  subjects,  and  go  unpunished,  because,  as 
circumstances  may  fall  out,  it  may  sometimes  be  a  less 
mischief  to  bear  with  them  than  to  remove  them  ? 
Remember  what  yourself  once  wrote  concerning 
bishops  against  a  Jesuit ;  you  were  then  of  another 
opinion  than  you  are  now  :  I  have  quoted  your  words 
formerly  ;  you  there  affirm  "  that  seditious  civil  dissen- 
sions and  discords  of  the  nobles  and  common  people 
against  and  amongst  one  another  are  much  more  tole- 
rable, and  less  mischievous,  than  certain  misery  and 
destruction  under  the  government  of  a  single  person, 
that  plays  the  tyrant."  And  you  said  very  true.  For 
you  had  not  then  run  mad  ;  you  had  not  then  been 
bribed  with  Charles  his  Jacobusses.  You  had  not  trot 
the  Kings'-evil.  I  should  tell  you  perhaps,  if  I  did  not 
know  30U,  that  you  might  be  ashamed  thus  to  prevari- 
cate. But  you  can  sooner  burst  than  blush,  who  have 
cast  off  all  shame  for  a  little  profit.  Did  you  not  re- 
member, that  the  commonwealth  of  the  people  of  Rome 
flourished  and  became  glorious  when  they  had  banished 
their  kings  ?  Could  you  possibly  forget  that  of  the  Low 
Countries  ?  which,  after  it  had  shook  off  the  yoke  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  after  long  and  tedious  wars,  but 
crowned  with  success,  obtained  its  liberty,  and  feeds 
such  a  pitiful  grammarian  as  yourself  with  a  pension  : 
hut  not  with  a  design  that  their  youtli  might  be  so  in- 
fatuated by  your  sophistry,  as  to  choose  rather  to  return 


to  their  former  slavery,  than  to  inherit  the  glorious 
liberty  which  their  ancestors  purchased  for  them.  May 
those  pernicious  principles  of  yours  be  banished  with 
yourself  into  the  most  remote  and  barbarous  corners  of 
the  world.  And  last  of  all,  the  commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land might  have  afforded  you  an  example,  in  which 
Charles,  who  had  been  their  king,  after  he  had  been 
taken  captive  in  war,  and  was  found  incurable,  was 
put  to  death.  But  "  they  have  defaced  and  impover- 
ished the  island  with  civil  broils  and  discords,  which 
under  its  kings  was  happy,  and  swam  in  luxury." 
Yea,  when  it  was  almost  buried  in  lu.xury  and  volup- 
tuousness, and  the  more  inured  thereto,  that  it  might 
be  enthralled  the  more  easily ;  when  its  laws  were 
abolished,  and  its  religion  agreed  to  be  sold,  they  de- 
livered it  from  slavery.  You  are  like  him  that  pub- 
lished Simplicius  and  Epictetus  in  the  same  volume ; 
a  very  grave  stoic,  "who  call  an  island  happy,  because 
it  swims  in  luxury."  I  am  sure  no  such  doctrine  ever 
came  out  of  Zeno's  school.  But  why  should  not  you, 
who  would  give  kings  a  power  of  doing  what  they  list, 
have  liberty  yourself  to  broach  what  new  philosophy 
you  please .''  Now  begin  again  to  act  your  part.  "  There 
never  was  in  any  king's  reign  so  much  blood  spilt,  so 
many  families  ruined."  All  this  is  to  be  imputed  to 
Charles,  not  to  us,  who  first  raised  an  army  of  Irishmen 
against  us;  who  by  his  own  warrant  authorized  the  Irish 
nation  to  conspire  against  the  English  ;  who  by  their 
means  slew  two  hundred  thousand  of  his  English  subjects 
in  the  province  of  Ulster,  besides  what  numbers  were  slain 
in  other  parts  of  that  kingdom ;  who  solicited  two  armies 
towards  the  destruction  of  the  parliament  of  England, 
and  the  city  of  London  ;  and  did  many  other  actions 
of  hostility  before  the  parliament  and  people  had  listed 
one  soldier  for  the  preservation  and  defence  of  the  go- 
vernment. What  principles,  what  law,  what  religion 
ever  taught  men  rather  to  consult  their  ease,  to  save 
their  money,  their  blood,  nay  their  lives  themselves, 
than  to  oppose  an  enemy  with  force  ?  for  I  make  no 
difference  l)etween  a  foreign  enemy  and  another,  since 
both  are  equally  dangerous  and  destructive  to  the  good 
of  the  whole  nation.  The  people  of  Israel  saw  very 
well,  that  they  could  not  possibly  punish  the  Benja- 
mites  for  murdering  the  Levite's  wife,  without  the  loss 
of  many  men's  lives  :  and  did  that  induce  them  to  sit 
still  ?  Was  that  accounted  a  sufficient  argument  why 
they  should  abstain  from  war,  from  a  very  bloody  civil 
war  ?  Did  they  therefore  suffer  the  death  of  one  poor 
woman  to  be  unrevenged  ?  Certainly  if  nature  teaches 
us  rather  to  endure  the  government  of  a  king,  though 
he  be  never  so  bad,  than  to  endanger  the  lives  of  a 
great  many  men  in  the  recovery  of  our  liberty;  it  must 
teach  us  likewise  not  only  to  endure  a  kingly  govern- 
ment, which  is  the  only  one  that  you  argue  ought  to 
be  submitted  to,  but  even  an  aristocracy  and  a  de- 
mocracy :  nay,  and  sometimes  it  will  persuade  us,  to 
submit  to  a  multitude  of  highwaymen,  and  to  slaves 
that  mutiny.  Fulvius  and  Rupilius,  if  your  principles 
had  been  received  in  their  days,  must  not  have  en- 
gaged in  the  servile  war  (as  their  writers  call  it)  after 
the  Praetorian  armies  were  slain:  Crassus  must  not 
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have  marclicd  against  Spartacus,  after  the  rebels  had 
destroyed  one  Roman  army,  and  spoiled  their  tents : 
nor  must  Pompcy  have  undertaken  the  Piratic  war. 
But  the  state  of  Rome  must  liave  pursued  tlic  dictates 
of  nature,  and  must  have  submitted  to  tlicir  own  slaves, 
or  to  the  pirates,  rather  than  run  llie  liazard  of  losing- 
some  men's  lives,  ^'ou  do  not  j»rove  at  all,  that  nature 
has  imprinted  any  such  notion  as  this  of  yours  on  the 
minds  of  men  :  and  yet  you  cannot  forbear  boding  us 
ill  luck,  and  denouncing  the  wrath  of  God  against  us, 
(which  may  Heaven  divert,  and  inflict  it  upon  yourself, 
and  all  such  prognosticators  as  you,)  who  have  punish- 
ed, as  he  deserved,  one  that  had  the  name  of  our  king, 
but  was  in  fact  our  implacable  enemy ;  and  we  have 
made  atonement  for  the  death  of  so  many  of  our  coun- 
trymen, as  our  civil  wars  have  occasioned,  by  shedding 
his  blood,  that  was  the  author  and  cause  of  them. 
Then  you  tell  us,  that  a  kingly  government  appears  to 
he  more  according  to  tiie  laws  of  nature,  because  more 
nations,  both  in  our  days,  and  of  old,  have  submitted 
to  that  form  of  government  than  ever  did  to  any  other." 
I  answer,  if  that  be  so,  it  was  neither  the  effect  of  any 
dictate  of  the  law  of  nature,  nor  was  it  in  obedience  to 
any  command  from  God.  God  would  not  suffer  his 
own  people  to  be  under  a  king ;  he  consented  at  last, 
but  unwillingly ;  what  nature  and  right  reason  dic- 
tates, we  are  not  to  gather  from  the  practice  of  most 
nations,  but  of  the  wisest  and  most  prudent.  The 
Grecians,  the  Romans,  the  Italians,  and  Cartliaginians, 
with  many  other,  have  of  their  own  accord,  out  of 
choice,  preferred  a  commonwealth  to  a  kingly  govern- 
ment; and  these  nations  that  I  have  named,  are  better 
instances  than  all  tlie  rest.  Hence  Sulpitius  Severus 
says,  "  That  the  very  name  of  a  king  was  always  very 
odious  among  a  free-born  people."  But  these  things 
concern  not  our  present  purpose,  nor  many  other  im- 
pertinences that  follow  over  and  over  again.  I  will 
make  haste  to  prove  that  by  examples,  which  I  have 
proved  already  by  reason  ;  viz.  that  it  is  very  agreeable 
to  the  law  of  nature,  that  tyrants  should  be  punished  ; 
and  tliat  all  nations,  by  the  instinct  of  nature,  have 
punished  them ;  which  will  expose  your  impudence, 
and  make  it  evident,  that  you  take  a  liberty  to  publish 
palpable  downright  lies.  You  begin  with  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  and  indeed,  who  does  not  see,  that  you  play  the 
gipsy  yourself  throughout?  "Amongst  them,"  say 
you,"  there  is  no  mention  extant  of  any  king,  that  was 
ever  slain  by  the  peo])le  in  a  ])opular  insurrection,  no 
war  made  upon  any  of  their  kings  by  their  subjects, 
no  attempt  made  to  depose  any  of  them."  What  think 
you  then  of  Osiris,  who  perhai)s  was  the  first  king  that 
the  Egyptians  ever  had  ?  Was  not  he  slain  by  his 
brother  Typhon,  and  five  and  twenty  other  con- 
spirators ?  And  did  not  a  great  part  of  the  body  of  the 
people  side  with  them,  and  figlit  a  battle  with  Isis  and 
Orus,  the  late  king's  wife  and  son  ?  I  pass  by  Sesostris, 
whom  his  brother  had  well  nigh  put  to  death,  and 
Chemniis  and  Cephrenes,  against  whom  the  jieople 
were  deservedly  enraged  ;  and  because  they  could  not 
do  it  while  they  were  alive,  they  threatened  to  tear 
them  in  pieces  after  they  were  dead.     Do  you  tiiiiik 


tliat  a  ])eoplc  that  durst  laj'  violent  hands  upon  g^ood 
kings,  had  any  restraint  upon  them,  either  by  the  light 
of  nature  or  religion,  fiom  putting  bad  ones  to  death? 
Could  they  that  threatened  to  pull  the  dead  bo(!ies  of 
tiieir  ])rinees  out  of  tiieir  graves,  when  they  ceased  to 
do  mischief,  (though  by  the  custom  of  their  own  coun- 
try the  corpse  of  the  meanest  person  was  sacred  and 
inviolable,)  abstain  from  inflicting  punishment  upon 
them  in  their  lifetime,  when  they  were  acting  all  tiieir 
villanics,  if  they  had  been  able,  and  tliat  upon  some 
maxim  of  the  law  of  nature  ?  I  know  you  would  not 
stick  to  answer  me  in  the  affirmative,  how  absurd  soever 
it  be  ;  but  that  you  may  not  offer  at  it,  I  will  pull  out 
your  tongue.  Know  then,  that  some  ages  before  Ceplire- 
iies's  time,  one  Ammosis  was  king  of  Egyjit,  and  was 
as  great  a  tyrant,  as  vAio  has  been  the  greatest ;  him 
the  people  bore  with.  This  you  are  glad  to  hear;  this 
is  what  you  would  be  at.  But  hear  what  follows,  my 
honest  Telltruth.  I  shall  speak  out  of  Diodorus, 
"  They  bore  with  him  for  some  while,  because  he  was 
too  strong  for  them."  But  when  Actisanes  king  of 
Ethiopia  made  war  upon  him,  they  took  that  opportu- 
nity to  revolt,  so  that  being  deserted,  he  was  easily 
subdued,  and  Egypt  became  an  accession  to  the  king- 
dom of  Ethiopia.  You  see  the  Egyptians,  so  soon  as 
they  could,  took  up  arms  against  a  tyrant;  they  joined 
forces  with  a  foreign  prince,  to  depose  their  own  king, 
and  disinherit  his  posterity;  they  chose  to  live  under  a 
moderate  and  good  prince,  as  Actisanes  was,  though  a 
foreigner,  rather  than  under  a  tyrant  of  their  own. 
The  same  people  with  a  very  unanimous  consent  took 
up  arms  against  Apries,  another  tyrant,  who  relied 
upon  foreign  aids  that  he  had  hired  to  assist  him. 
Under  the  conduct  of  Amasis  their  general  they  con- 
quered, and  afterwards  strangled  him,  and  placed 
Amasis  in  the  throne.  And  observe  this  circumstance 
in  the  history;  Amasis  kept  the  captive  king  a  good 
while  in  the  palace,  and  treated  him  well :  at  last, 
when  the  people  complained  that  he  nourished  his  own 
and  their  enemy ;  he  delivered  him  into  their  hands, 
who  put  him  to  death  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned. 
These  things  are  related  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus. 
Where  are  you  now?  do  you  think  that  any  tyrant 
would  not  choose  a  hatchet  rather  than  a  halter  ?  "  After- 
wards," say  you,  "  when  the  Egyptians  were  brought 
into  subjection  by  the  Persians,  they  continued  faithful 
to  them  ;"  which  is  most  false ;  they  never  were  faith- 
ful to  them  :  for  in  the  fourth  year  after  Cambyses  had 
subdued  them,  they  rebelled.  Afterwards,  when  Xerxes 
had  tamed  them,  within  a  short  time  they  revolted 
from  his  son  Artaxerxes,  and  set  u])  one  Tnarus  to  be 
their  king.  After  his  death  they  rebelled  again,  and 
created  one  Tachus  king-,  and  made  war  upon  Ar- 
taxerxes Mneinon.  Neither  were  they  better  subjects 
to  their  own  princes,  for  they  deposed  Tachus,  and 
conferred  the  government  upon  his  son  Nectancbus,  till 
at  last  Artaxerxes  Ochus  brought  them  the  second 
time  under  subjection  to  the  Persian  empire.  When 
they  were  under  the  Macedonian  empire,  they  declared 
by  their  actions,  that  tyrants  ought  to  be  under  some 
restraint:  they  threw  down  the  statues  and  images  of 
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Ptolemaeus  Pliysco,  and  would  have  killed  him,  but 
that  the  mercenary  arm  v,  that  he  commanded,  was  too 
strong  for  them.  His  son  Alexander  was  forced  to 
leave  his  country  by  the  mere  violence  of  the  people, 
who  were  incensed  against  him  for  killing  his  mother  : 
and  the  people  of  Alexandria  dragged  his  son  Alexan- 
der out  of  the  palace,  whose  insolent  behaviour  gave 
just  offence,  and  killed  him  in  the  theatre  :  and  the 
same  peo])le  deposed  Ptolemteus  Auletes  for  his  many 
crimes.  Now  since  it  is  impossible,  that  any  learned 
man  should  be  ignorant  of  these  things  that  are  so 
g-enerally  known  ;  and  since  it  is  an  inexcusable  fault 
in  Salmasius  to  be  ignorant  of  them,  whose  profession 
it  is  to  teach  them  others,  and  whose  very  asserting 
things  of  this  nature  ought  to  carry  in  itself  an  argu- 
ment of  credibility  ;  it  is  certainly  a  very  scandalous 
thing  (I  say)  either  that  so  ignorant,  illiterate  a  block- 
head, should,  to  the  scandal  of  all  learning,  profess 
himself,  and  be  accounted  a  learned  man,  and  obtain 
salaries  from  princes  and  states  ;  or  that  so  impudent 
and  notorious  a  liar  should  not  be  branded  with  some 
particular  mark  of  infamy,  and  for  ever  banished  from 
the  society  of  learned  and  honest  men.  Having 
searched  among  the  Egyptians  for  examples,  let  us 
now  consider  the  Ethiopians  their  neighbours.  They 
adore  their  kings,  whom  they  suppose  God  to  have  ap- 
pointed over  them,  even  as  if  they  were  a  sort  of  gods  : 
and  yet  whenever  the  priests  condemn  any  of  them, 
they  kill  themselves  :  and  on  that  manner,  says  Diodo- 
rus,  they  punish  all  their  criminals ;  they  put  them 
not  to  death,  but  send  a  minister  of  justice  to  command 
them  to  destroy  their  own  persons.  In  the  next  place, 
you  mention  the  Assyrians,  the  Sledes,  and  the  Per- 
sians, who  of  all  others  were  most  observant  of  their 
princes  :  and  you  affirm,  contrary  to  all  historians  that 
have  wrote  any  thing  concerning  those  nations,  that 
"  the  regal  power  there  had  an  unbounded  liberty  an- 
nexed to  it,  of  doing  what  the  king  listed."  In  the 
first  place,  the  prophet  Daniel  tells  us,  how  the  Baby- 
lonians expelled  Nebuchadnezzarout  of  human  society, 
and  made  him  graze  with  the  beasts,  when  his  pride 
grew  to  be  insufferable.  The  laws  of  those  countries 
were  not  entitled  the  laws  of  their  kings,  but  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  which  laws  were  irrevoca- 
ble, and  the  kings  themselves  were  bound  by  them  : 
insomuch  that  Darius  the  Mede,  tliough  he  earnestly 
desired  to  have  delivered  Daniel  from  the  haTids  of  the 
princes,  yet  could  not  effect  it.  "  Those  nations,  "  say 
you,  "  thought  it  no  sufficient  pretence  to  reject  a  prince, 
because  he  abused  the  right  that  was  inherent  in  him 
as  he  was  sovereign."  But  in  the  very  writing  of  these 
words  you  are  so  stupid,  as  that  with  the  same  breath 
that  you  commend  the  obedience  and  subniissiveness 
of  those  nations,  of  your  own  accord  you  make  mention 
of  Sardanapalus's  being  deprived  of  his  crown  by  Ar- 
baces.  Neither  was  it  he  alone  that  accnm])lishcd  that 
enterprize;  for  he  had  the  assistance  of  the  priests 
(who  of  all  others  were  best  versed  in  tlie  law)  and  of 
the  people;  and  it  was  wholly  upon  this  account  that 
he  de])osed  him,  because  he  abused  his  authority  and 
power,  not  by  giving  himself  over  to  cruelty,  but  to 


luxury  and  effeminacy.  Run  over  the  histories  of  He- 
rodotus Ctesias,  Diodorus,  and  you  will  find  things 
quite  contrary  to  what  you  assert  here;  you  will  find 
that  those  kingdoms  were  destroyed  for  the  most  part 
by  subjects,  and  not  by  foreigners  ;  that  the  Assyrians 
were  brought  down  by  the  Medes,  who  then  were  their 
subjects,  and  the  Medes  by  the  Persians,  who  at  that 
time  were  likewise  subject  to  them.  You  yourself 
confess,  that  "  Cyrus  rebelled,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  in  divers  parts  of  the  empire  little  upstart  govern- 
ments were  formed  by  those  that  shook  off  the  Medes." 
But  does  this  agree  with  what  you  said  before?  Does 
this  prove  the  obedience  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
to  their  princes,  and  that  Jus  Regium  which  you  had 
asserted  to  have  been  universally  received  amongst 
those  nations  ?  What  potion  can  cure  this  brainsick 
frenzy  of  yours  ?  You  say,  "  it  appears  by  Herodo- 
tus how  absolute  the  Persian  kings  were."  Cambyscs 
being  desirous  to  marry  his  sisters,  consulted  with  the 
judges,  who  were  the  interpreters  of  the  laws,  to 
whose  decision  all  difficult  matters  were  to  be  refer- 
red. What  answer  had  he  from  them?  They  told 
him,  they  knew  no  law  which  permitted  a  brotiier  to 
marry  his  sister;  but  another  law  they  knew,  that  the 
kings  of  Persia  might  do  what  they  listed.  Now  to 
this  I  answer,  if  the  kings  of  Persia  were  really  so  ab- 
solute, what  need  was  there  of  any  other  to  interpret 
the  laws,  besides  the  king  himself?  Those  superfluous 
unnecessary  judges  would  have  had  theii"  abcnle  and 
residence  in  any  other  place  rather  than  in  the  palace, 
where  they  were  altogether  useless.  Again,  if  those 
kings  might  do  whatever  they  would,  it  is  not  credi- 
ble, that  so  ambitious  a  prince  as  Cambyses,  should  be 
so  ignorant  of  that  grand  prerogative,  as  to  consult 
with  the  judges,  whether  what  he  desired  were  accord- 
ing to  law.  What  was  the  matter  then?  either  they 
designed  to  humour  the  king,  as  you  say  they  did,  or 
they  were  afraid  to  cross  his  inclination,  which  is  the 
account  that  Herodotus  gives  of  it;  and  so  told  liim  of 
such  a  law,  as  they  knew  would  please  him,  and  in 
plain  terms  made  a  fool  of  him,  which  is  no  new  thing 
with  judges  and  lawyers  now-a-days.  "  But,"  say  you, 
"  Artabanus  a  Persian  told  Themistocles,  that  there  was 
no  better  law  in  Persia,  than  that  by  which  it  was 
enacted,  that  kings  were  to  be  honoured  and  adored." 
An  excellent  law  that  was  without  doubt,  which  com- 
manded subjects  to  adore  their  princes !  but  the  ])ri)ni- 
tive  fathers  have  long  ago  damned  it;  and  Artabanus 
was  a  proper  person  to  recommend  such  a  law,  who 
was  the  very  man  that  a  little  while  after  slew  Xerxes 
with  his  own  hand.  You  quote  regicides  to  assert 
royalty.  I  am  afraid  you  have  some  design  upon 
kings.  In  the  next  place,  you  quote  the  poet  Claudian, 
to  prove  how  obedient  the  Persians  were.  But  I  ap- 
peal to  their  histories  and  annals,  which  are  full  of  the 
revolts  of  the  Persians,  the  Medes,  the  Bactrians,  and 
Bal)ylonians,  and  give  us  frequent  instances  of  the 
murders  of  their  princes.  The  next  j)crson  whose  au- 
thority you  cite,  is  Otaues  the  Persian,  who  likewise 
killed  Smcrdis  then  king  of  Persia,  to  whom,  out  of  (he 
hatred  which    he   bore  to   a   kingly  government,  he 
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reckons  up  the  impieties  and  injurious  actions  of  kinjjs, 
tlu'ir  violation  of  all  laws,  their  putting-  men  to  death 
witliout  ail}'  leg-al  conviction,  their  lapes  and  adulte- 
ries ;  and   all   this  jou   will  have  called  the  rij^ht  of 
kings,  and  slander  Samuel  afj^ain  as  a  teacher  of  such 
doctrines.     You  quote  Homer,  who  says  that  kings  de- 
rive their  authority  from  Jupiter;    to  which  1  have 
already  given  an  answer.     For  King  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  whose  asserting  the  right  of  kings  you  make  use 
of;  I  will  helieve  that  Charles  his  description  of  it,  as 
soon  as  his.     Then  you  quote  some  sentences  out  of  a 
fragment  of  Diogenes  a  Pythagorean  ;  hut  you  do  not 
tell  us  what  sort  of  a  king  he  speaks  of.     Observe 
therefore  how  he  begins  that  discourse  ;  for  whatever 
follows  must   he    understood  to  have   relation   to   it. 
"  Let  him  be  king,"  says  he,  "  that  of  all  others  is 
most  just,  and  so  he  is  that  actsmost  according  to  law; 
for  no  man  can  be  king  that  is  not  just;  and  without 
laws  there  can  be  no  justice."    This  is  directly  opposite 
to  that  regal  right  of  yours.   And  Ecpbantas,  whom  you 
likewise  quote,  is  of  the  same  opinion  :  "  Whosoever 
takes   upon  him  to  be  a  king,  ought  to  he  naturally 
most  pure  and  clear  from  all  imputation  "     And  a  little 
after,  "  Him,"  says  he,  "  we  call  a  king,  that  governs 
well,  and  he  only  is  properly  so."     So  that  such  a  king 
as  you  speak  of,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  is  no  king  at  all.     Hear  now  what  Plato 
says  in  his  Eighth  Epistle  :  "  Let  kings,"  says  he,  "  be 
liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  what  they  do  :  Let  the 
laws  control  not  only  the  people  but  kings  themselves, 
if  they  do  any  thing  not  warranted  by  law."     I  will 
mention  what  Aristotle  says  in  the  Third  Book  of  his 
Politics;  "  It  is  neither  for  the  public  good,  nor  is  it 
just,"  saj's  he,  "  seeing  all  men  are  by  nature  alike 
and  equal,  that  any  one  should  be  lord  and  master  over 
all  the  rest,  where  there  are  no  laws  ;  nor  is  it  for  the 
public  good,  or  just,  that  one  man  should  be  a  law  to 
the  rest,  where  there  are  laws ;  nor  that  any  one,  though 
a  good  man,  should  be  lord  over  other  good  men,  nor 
a  bad  man,  over  bad  men."     And  in  the  Fifth  Book, 
says  he,  "  That  king  whom  the  people  refuse  to  be 
governed  by,  is  no  longer  a  king,  but  a  tyrant."  Hear 
what  Xenophon  says  in  Hiero :   "  People  are  so  far 
from  revenging  the  deaths  of  tyrants,  that  they  confer 
great  honour  upon  him  that  kills  one,  and  erect  statues 
in  their  temples  to  the  honour  of  tyrannicides."     Of 
this  I  can  produce  an  eye-witness,  Marcus  Tullius,  in 
his   oration  pro  Milone ;  "  The  Grecians,"   says   he, 
"  ascribe  divine  worship  to  such  as  kill  tyrants:  what 
things  of  this  nature  have  I  myself  seen  at  Athens, 
and  in  the  other  cities  of  Greece  !  how  many  religious 
observances  have  been  instituted  in  honour  of  such 
men !  how  many  hymns !  They  are  consecrated  to  im- 
mortality and  adoration,  and    their   memory    endea- 
voured to  be  perpetuated."     And  lastly,  Polybius,  an 
historian  of  great  authority  and  gravity,  in  the  Sixth 
Book  of  his  History,  says  thus  :  "  When  princes  began 
to  indulge  their  own  lusts  and  sensual  appetites,  then 
kingdoms  were  turned  into  so  many  tyrannies,  and  the 
subjects  began  to  conspire  the  death  of  their  governors; 
neither  was  it  the  profligate  sort  that  were  the  authors 


of  those  designs,  but  the  most  generous  and  magnani- 
mous." I  could  quote  many  such  like  passages,  but  1 
shall  instance  in  no  more.  From  the  philosophers  you 
appeal  to  the  poets;  and  I  am  very  willing  to  follow 
you  thither.  yEschylus  is  enough  to  inform  us,  that 
the  power  of  the  kings  of  Greece  was  such,  as  not  to 
be  liable  to  the  censure  of  any  laws,  or  to  be  ques- 
tioned before  any  human  judicature;  for  he  in  that 
tragedy  that  is  called.  The  Suppliants,  calls  the  king 
of  the  Argives,  "  a  governor  not  obnoxious  to  the  judg- 
ment of  any  tribunal."  But  you  must  know,  (for  the 
more  you  say,  the  more  you  discover  your  rashness 
and  want  of  judgment,)  you  must  know,  I  say,  that 
one  is  not  to  regard  what  the  poet  says,  but  what  per- 
son in  tile  play  speaks,  and  what  tliat  person  says  ;  for 
different  persons  are  introduced,  sometimes  good,  some- 
times bad;  sometimes  wise  men,  sometimes  fools  ;  and 
such  words  are  put  into  their  mouths,  as  it  is  most 
proper  for  them  to  speak  ;  not  such  as  the  poet  would 
speak,  if  he  were  to  speak  in  his  own  person.  The 
fifty  daughters  of  Danaus,  being  banished  out  of 
Egypt,  became  suppliants  to  the  king  of  the  Argives ; 
they  begged  of  him,  that  he  would  protect  them  from 
the  Egyptians,  who  pursued  them  with  a  fleet  of  ships. 
The  king  told  them  he  could  not  undertake  their  pro- 
tection, till  he  had  imparted  the  matter  to  the  people  ; 
"  For,"  says  he,  "  if  I  should  make  a  promise  to  you,  I 
should  not  be  able  to  perform  it,  unless  I  consult  with 
them  first."  The  women  being  strangers  and  sup- 
pliants, and  fearing  the  uncertain  sufl^rages  of  the  people, 
tell  him,  "  That  the  power  of  all  the  people  resides  in 
him  alone  ;  that  he  judges  all  others,  but  is  not  judged 
himself  by  any."  He  answers:  "  I  have  told  you  al- 
ready. That  I  cannot  do  this  thing  that  you  desire  of 
me,  without  the  people's  consent ;  nay,  and  though  I 
could,  I  would  not."  At  last  he  refers  the  matter  to 
the  people ;  "  I  will  assemble  the  people,"  says  he, 
"  and  persuade  them  to  protect  you."  The  people  met, 
and  resolved  to  engage  in  their  quarrel;  insomuch  that 
Danaus  their  fatlier  bids  his  daughters  "  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  the  people  of  the  country,  in  a  popular  con- 
vention, had  voted  their  safeguard  and  defence."  If  I 
had  not  related  the  whole  thing,  how  rashly  would  this 
impertinent  Ignoramus  have  determined  concerning 
the  right  of  kings  among  the  Grecians,  out  of  the 
mouths  of  a  few  women  that  were  strangers  and  sup- 
pliants, though  the  king  himself,  and  the  history,  be 
quite  contrary  !  The  same  thing  appears  by  the  story 
of  Orestes  in  Euripides,  who  after  his  father's  death 
was  himself  king  of  the  Argives,  and  yet  was  called  in 
question  by  the  people  for  the  death  of  his  mother,  and 
made  to  plead  for  his  life,  and  by  the  major  suffrage 
was  condemned  to  die.  The  same  poet,  in  his  play 
called  "The  Suppliants,"  declares.  That  at  Athens  the 
kingly  power  was  subject  to  the  laws;  where  Theseus 
then  king  of  that  city  is  made  to  say  these  words :  "  This 
is  a  free  city,  it  is  not  governed  by  one  man  ;  the 
people  reigns  here."  And  his  son  Demophoon,  who 
was  king  after  him,  in  another  tragedy  of  the  same 
poet,  called  Heraclidae ;  "  I  do  not  exercise  a  tyran- 
nical power  over  them,  as  if  they  were  Barbarians: 
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I  am  upon  other  terms  with  them ;  but  if  I  do  them 
justice,  they  \vill  do  ine  the  like."     Sophocles  in  his 
QCdipus  shews,  That  anciently  in  Thebes  the  king-s 
were   not   absolute   neither:    hence   says   Tiresias   to 
CEdipus,  "  I  am  not  your  slave."      And  Creon  to  the 
same  king',  "  I  have  some  right  in  this  city,"  says  he, 
"  as  well  as  you."     And  in  another  tragedy  of  tlie  same 
poet,  called  Antigone,  ^Emou  tells  the  king,  "  That  the 
city  of  Thebes  is  not  governed  by  a  single  person." 
All  men  know,  that  the  kings  of  LacediEmon  have  been 
arraigned,   and   sometimes   put   to   death    judicially. 
These  instances  are  sufficient  to  evince  what  power  the 
kings  in  Greece  had.     Let  us  consider  now  the  Ro- 
mans :  You  betake  yourself  to  that  passage  of  C.  Mem- 
mius  in  Sallust,  of  kings  having-  a  liberty  to  do  what 
they  list,  and  g'o  unpunished  ;  to  which  I  have  given 
an  answer  already.     Sallust  himself  says  in  express 
words,  "  That  the  ancient  government  of  Rome  was 
by  their  laws,  though   the  name  and  form  of  it  was 
regal  r  which  form  of  government,  when  it  grew  into  a 
tyranny,  you   know  they  put   down   and   changed." 
Cicero,  in  his  oration  against  Piso,  "  Shall  I,"  says  he, 
"  account  him  a  consul,  who  would  not  allow  the  senate 
to  have  any  authority  in  the  commonwealth  ?     Shall  I 
take  notice  of  any  man  as  consul,  if  at  the  same  time 
there  be  no  such  thing  as  a  senate ;  when  of  old  the 
city  of  Rome  acknowledged  not  their  kings,  if  they 
acted  without  or  in  opposition  to  the  senate  .''"     Do  you 
hear;  the  very  kings   themselves  at  Rome  signified 
nothing  without  the  senate.     "  But,"  say  you,  "  Ro- 
mulus governed  as  he  listed  ;"  and  for  that  you  quote 
Tacitus.     No  wonder:  the  government  was  not  then 
established  by  law  ;  they  were  a  confused  multitude  of 
strangers,  more  likely  than  a  regulated  state;  and  all 
mankind  lived  without  laws,  before  governments  were 
settled.     But  when  Romulus  was  dead,  though  all  the 
people  were  desirous  of  a  king,  not  having  yet  expe- 
rienced the  sweetness  of  liberty,  yet,  as  Livy  informs 
us,  "  The  sovereign  power  resided  in  the  people ;  so 
that  they  parted  not  with  more  right  than  they  retain- 
ed."    The  same  author  tells  us,  "  That  the  same  power 
was  afterwards  e.vtorted  from  them  by  their  emperors." 
Servius  TuUius  at  first  reigned  by  fraud,  and  as  it  were 
a  deputy  to  Tarquinius  Priscus ;  but  afterward  he  re- 
ferred it  to  (he  people.  Whether  they  would  have  him 
reign  or  no.^    At  last,  says  Tacitus,  he  became  the  au- 
thor of  such  laws  as  the  kings  were  obliged  to  obey. 
Do  you  think  he  would  have  done  such  an  injury  to 
himself  and  his  posterity,  if  he  had  been  of  opinion, 
that  the  right  of  kings  had  been  above  all  laws  ?  Their 
last  king,  Tarquinius  Superbus,  was  the  first  that  put 
an  end  to  that  custom  of  consulting  the  senate  concern- 
ing all  public  affairs:  for  which  very  thing,  and  other 
enormities  of  his,  the  people  deposed  him,  and  banislicd 
him  and  his  family.     These  things  I  have  out  of  Livy 
and  Cicero,  than  «hom  you  will  hardly  produce  any 
better  expositors  of  the  right  of  kings  among  the  Ro- 
mans.    As  for  the  dictatorship,  that  was  but  temporary, 
and  was  never  made  use  of,  but  in  great  extremities, 
and  was  not  to  continue  longer  than  six  months.     But 
that  which  you  call  the  right  of  the  Roman  emperors, 


was  no  right,  but  a  plain  downright  force ;  and  was 
gained  by  war  only.      "  But  Tacitus,"  say  you,  "  that 
lived  under  the  government  of  a  single  person,  writes 
thus;  tiie  gods  have  committed  the  sovereign  power  in 
human  affairs  to  princes  only,  and  have  left  to  sulyects 
the  honour  of  being  obedient."      But  you  tell  us  not 
where  Tacitus  has  these  words,  for  you  were  conscious 
to  yourself,  that  you  imposed    upon  your  readers  in 
quoting  them  ;  which  I  presently  smelt  out,  though  I 
could  not  find  the  place  of  a  sudden:  for  that  exj)rcs- 
sion  is  not  Tacitus's  own,  who  is  an  approved  writer, 
and  of  all  others  the  greatest  enemy  to  tyrants;  but 
Tacitus  relates  that  of  M.  Terentius,  a  gentleman  of 
Rome,  being  accused  for  a  capital  crime,  amongst  other 
things  that  he  said  to  save  his  life,  flattered  Tiberius 
on  this  manner.     It  is  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  his  Annals. 
"  The  gods  have  entrusted  you  with  the  ultimate  judg- 
ment in  all  things;  they  have  left  us  the  honour  of 
obedience."     And  you  cite  this  passage  as  if  Tacitus 
had  said  it   himself;    you  scrape  together  whatever 
seems  to  make  for  your  opinion,  either  out  of  ostenta- 
tion, or  out  of  weakness;  you  would  leave  out  nothing- 
that  you  could  find  in  a  baker's  or  a  barber's  shop ;  nay, 
you  would  be  glad  of  any  thing  that  looked  like  an  ar- 
g-ument,  from  the  very  hangman.    If  you  had  read  Ta- 
citus himself,  and  not  transcribed  some  loose  quotations 
out  of  him  by  other  authors,  he  would  have  taught  you 
whence  tiiat  imperial  right  had  its  original.     "  After  the 
conquest  of  Asia,"  says  he, "  the  whole  state  of  our  affairs 
was  turned  upside  down ;  nothing  of  the  ancient  integrity 
of  our  forefathers  was  left  amongst  us  ;  all  men  shook 
off  that  former  equality  which  had  been  observed,  and 
began  to  have  reverence  for  the  mandates  of  princes." 
This  you  might  have  learned  out  of  the  Third  Book  of 
his  Annals,  whence  you   have  all  your  regal  right. 
"  When  that  ancient  equality  was  laid  aside,  and  in- 
stead thereof  ambition  and  violence  took  place,  tyran- 
nical forms  of  government  started  up,  and  fixed  them- 
selves in   many   countries."      The   same    thing  you 
might  have  learned  out  of  Dio,  if  your  natural   levity 
and  unsettledness  of  judgment  would  have  suffered 
you  to  apprehend  any  thing  that  is  solid.     He  tells  us 
in  the  Fifty-third  Book  of  his  History,  out  of  which 
book  you  have  made  some  quotation  already,  That  Oc- 
tavius  Caesar,  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  fraud, 
brought  tilings  to  that  pass,  that  the  emperors  of  Rome 
became  no  longer  fettered  by  laws.     For  he,  though  he 
promised  to  the  people  in  public  that  he  would  lay 
down  the  government,  and  obey  the  laws,  and  become 
subject  to  others;  yet  under  pretence  of  making-  war 
in  several  provinces  of  the  empire,  still  retained  the 
legions,  and  so  by  degrees  invaded  the  government, 
which  he  pretended  he  would  refuse.    This  was  not  re- 
gularly getting  from  under  the  law,  but  breaking  for- 
cibly through  all  laws,  as  Spartacus  the  gladiator  might 
have  done,  and  then  assuming  to  himself  tiie  style  of 
prince  or  emperor,  as  if  God  or  the  law  of  nature  had 
put  all  men  and  all  laws  into  subjection  under  him. 
Would  you  inquire  a  little  further  into  the  original  of 
the  right  of  the  Roman  emperors?     Marcus  Antonius, 
whom  Caesar  (when  by  taking  up  arms  against  the 
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commonwealtli  lie  had  got  all  tlie  power  into  iiis 
hands)  had  made  consul,  when  a  solemnity  called  the 
Liipercalia  was  colehrated  at  Rome,  as  had  hcen  con- 
trived heforchaiidjlhat  he  should  seta  crown  upon  Ca'- 
sar's  head,  tliough  the  ))eoplc  sighed  and  lamented  at 
the  sight,  caused  it  to  he  entered  n])(in  record,  that 
Marcus  Antonius,  at  the  Lupercalia,  made  Ca?sar  king 
at  the  instance  of  the  people.  Of  which  action  Cicero 
in  his  second  Philippic  sajs,  "  was  Lucius  Tarquinius 
therefore  expelled,  Spurius  Cassias,  Sp.  Melius,  and 
jMarcus  jManilius  put  to  death,  that  after  many  ages 
Marcus  Antonius  should  make  a  king  in  Rome,  con- 
trary to  law?"  But  you  deserve  to  be  tortured,  and 
loaded  with  everlasting  disgrace,  much  more  than 
Mark  Antony  ;  though  I  would  not  have  you  proud 
because  he  and  yourself  are  put  together ;  for  I  do  not 
think  so  despicable  a  wretch  as  you  fit  to  be  compared 
with  him  in  any  thing  but  his  impiety;  you  that  in 
those  horrible  Lupercalia  of  yours  set  not  a  crown  upon 
one  tyrant's  head,  but  upon  all,  and  such  a  crown  as 
you  would  have  limited  by  no  laws,  nor  liable  to  any. 
Indeed  if  we  must  believe  the  oracles  of  the  emperors 
themselves,  (for  so  some  christian  emperors,  as  Theodo- 
sius  and  Valens,  have  called  tlieir  edicts,  Cod.  lib.  1. 
tit.  14.)  the  authority  of  the  emperors  depends  upon 
that  of  the  law.  So  that  the  majesty  of  the  person 
that  reigns,  even  by  thcjudgment,  or  call  it  the  oracle, 
of  the  emperors  themselves,  must  submit  to  the  laws, 
on  whose  authority  it  depends.  Hence  Pliny  tells 
Trajan  in  his  Panegyric,  when  the  power  of  the  empe- 
rors was  grown  to  its  height,  "  A  principality  and  an 
absolute  sovereignty  are  quite  different  tilings.  Tra- 
jan puts  down  whatever  looks  like  a  kingdom ;  he 
rules  like  a  prince,  that  there  may  be  no  room  for  a 
magisterial  power."  And  afterwards,  "  whatever  I 
have  said  of  other  princes,  I  said  that  I  might  shew 
how  our  prince  reforms  and  corrects  the  manners  of 
princes,  which  by  long  custom  have  been  corrupted 
and  depraved."  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  call  that  the 
right  of  kings,  that  Plinj^  calls  the  corrupt  and  de- 
praved customs  of  princes  ?  But  let  this  suffice  to 
have  been  said  in  short  of  the  right  of  kings,  as  it  was 
taken  at  Rome.  How  they  dealt  with  their  tyrants, 
whether  kings  or  emperors,  is  generally  known.  They 
expelled  Tarquin.  "But,"  say  you,  "how  did  they 
expel  him  ?  Did  they  proceed  against  him  judicially  ? 
No  such  matter:  when  he  would  have  come  into  the 
city,  they  shut  the  gates  against  him."  Ridiculous 
fool ;  what  could  they  do  but  shut  the  gates,  when  he 
was  hastening  to  them  with  part  of  the  army  ?  And 
what  great  difference  will  there  be,  whether  they  ba- 
nished him  or  put  him  to  death,  so  they  punished  him 
one  way  or  other?  The  best  men  of  that  age  killed 
Csesarthe  tyrant  in  the  very  senate.  Which  action  of 
theirs,  Marcus  Tullius,  who  was  himself  a  very  excel- 
lent man,  and  publicly  called  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try, both  elsewhere,  and  particularly  in  his  second 
Philippic,  extols  wonderfully.  I  will  repeat  some  of 
his  words:  "All  good  men  killed  Ca?sar  as  far  as 
in  them  lay.     Some  men  could  not  advise  in  it,  others 


had  a  good  will  to  it."  And  afterwards,  "  what 
greater  and  more  glorious  action  (ye  holy  gods!)  ever 
was  performed,  not  in  this  city  only,  but  in  any 
other  country?  wli;it  action  more  worthy  to  he  re- 
commended to  everlasting  memory  ?  I  am  not  un- 
willing to  be  included  within  the  number  of  those 
that  advised  it,  as  within  the  Trojan  horse."  The 
passage  of  Seneca  may  relate  both  to  the  Romans 
and  the  Grecians  :  "  there  cannot  be  a  greater  nor 
more  acceptable  sacrifice  offered  up  to  Jupiter,  than  a 
wicked  prince."  For  if  you  consider  Hercules,  whose 
words  these  are,  they  shew  what  the  opinion  was  of 
the  principal  men  amongst  the  Grecians  in  that  age. 
If  the  poet,  who  flourished  under  Nero,  (and  the  most 
worthy  persons  in  plays  generally  express  the  poet's 
own  sense,)  then  this  passage  shews  us  what  Seneca 
himself,  and  all  good  men,  even  in  Nero's  time,  thought 
was  fit  to  be  done  to  a  tyrant ;  and  how  virtuous  an 
action,  how  acceptable  to  God,  they  thought  it  to  kill 
one.  So  every  good  man  of  Rome,  as  far  as  in  him 
lay,  killed  Domitian.  Pliny  the  second  owns  it  openly 
in  his  Panegyric  to  Trajan  the  emperor, "  we  took  plea- 
sure in  dashing  those  proud  looks  against  the  ground, 
in  piercing  him  with  our  swords,  in  mangling  him  with 
axes,  as  if  he  had  bled  and  felt  pain  at  every  stroke : 
no  man  could  so  command  his  passion  of  joy,  but 
that  he  counted  it  a  piece  of  revenge  to  behold  his 
mansrled  limbs,  his  members  torn  asunder,  and  after 
all,  his  stern  and  horrid  statues  thrown  down  and 
burnt."  And  afterwards,  "  they  cannot  love  good 
princes  enough,  that  cannot  hate  bad  ones  as  they  de- 
serve." Then  amongst  other  enormities  of  Domitian, 
he  reckons  this  for  one,  that  he  put  to  death  Epaphro- 
ditus,  that  had  killed  Nero:  "  Had  we  forgotten  the 
avenging  Nero's  death  ?  Was  it  likely  that  he  would 
suffer  his  life  and  actions  to  be  ill  spoken  of,  whose 
death  he  revenged  ?"  He  seeins  to  have  thought  it 
almost  a  crime  not  to  kill  Nero,  that  counts  it  so  great 
a  one  to  punish  him  that  did  it.  By  what  has  been 
said,  it  is  evident,  that  the  best  of  the  Romans  did  not 
only  kill  tyrants,  as  oft  as  they  could,  and  howsoever 
they  could  ;  but  that  they  thought  it  a  commendable 
and  a  ])raiseworthy  action  so  to  do,  as  the  Grecians  had 
done  before  them.  For  when  they  could  not  proceed 
judicially  against  a  tyrant  in  his  lifetime,  being  in- 
feriour  to  him  in  strength  and  power,  yet  after  his 
death  they  did  it,  and  condemned  him  by  the  Valerian 
law.  For  Valerius  Publicola,  Junius  Brutus  his  col- 
league, when  he  saw  that  tyrants,  being  guarded  with 
soldiers,  could  not  be  brought  to  a  legal  trial,  he  de- 
vised a  law  to  make  it  lawful  to  kill  them  any  way, 
though  uncondemned;  and  that  they  that  did  it,  should 
afterwards  give  an  account  of  their  so  doing.  Hence, 
when  Cassius  had  actually  run  Caligula  through  with 
a  sword,  though  every  body  else  had  done  it  in  their 
hearts,  Valerius  Asiaticus,  one  that  had  been  consul, 
being  present  at  that  time,  cried  out  to  the  soldiers, 
that  began  to  mutiny  because  of  his  death,  "  I  wish  I 
myself  had  killed  him."  And  the  senate  at  the  same 
time  was  so  far  from  being  displeased  with  Cassius  for 
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memory  of  tbe  emperors,  and  to  raze  the  temples  that 
had  been  erected  in  lionour  of  them.  When  Claudius 
was  presently  saluted  emj)eror  by  the  soldiers,  they 
forbad  him  by  the  tribune  of  the  people  to  take  the 
government  upon  him ;  but  the  power  of  the  soldiers 
prevailed.  The  senate  declared  Nero  an  enemy,  and 
made  inquiry  after  him,  to  have  punished  him  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  their  ancestors;  which  required,  that 
he  should  be  stripped  naked,  and  hung  by  the  neck 
upon  a  forked  stake,  and  whipped  to  death.  Consider 
now,  how  much  more  mildly  and  moderately  the  Eng- 
lish dealt  with  their  tyrant,  though  many  are  of  opinion, 
that  he  caused  the  spilling  of  more  blood  than  ever 
Nero  himself  did.  So  the  senate  condemned  Domitian 
after  his  death  ;  they  commanded  his  statues  to  be 
pulled  down  and  dashed  in  pieces,  which  was  all  they 
could  do.  When  Commodus  was  slain  by  his  own 
officers,  neither  the  senate  nor  the  people  punished  the 
fact,  but  declared  him  an  enemy,  and  inquired  for  his 
dead  corpse,  to  have  made  it  an  example.  An  act  of 
the  senate  made  upon  that  occasion  is  extant  in  Lam- 
pridius:  "  Let  the  enemy  of  his  country  be  deprived  of 
all  his  titles;  let  the  parricide  be  drawn,  let  him  be 
torn  in  pieces  in  the  Spoliary,  let  the  enemy  of  the 
gods,  the  executioner  of  the  senate,  be  dragged  with  a 
hook,"  &c.  The  same  persons  in  a  very  full  senate 
condemned  Did  us  Julianus  to  death,  and  sent  a  tribune 
to  slay  him  in  the  palace.  The  same  senate  deposed 
Maximinus,  and  declared  him  an  enemy.  Let  us  hear 
the  words  of  the  decree  of  the  senate  concerning  him, 
as  Capitolinus  relates  it:  "  The  consul  put  the  ques- 
tion, '  Conscript  fathers,  what  is  your  pleasure  concern- 
ing the  Maximines  ?'  They  answered,  '  They  are 
enemies,  they  are  enemies,  whoever  kills  them  shall 
be  rewarded.' "  Would  you  know  now,  whether  the 
people  of  Rome,  and  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  obeyed 
the  senate,  or  Maximine  the  emperor  ?  Hear  what  the 
same  author  says,  the  senate  wrote  letters  into  all  the 
provinces,  requiring  them  to  take  care  of  their  common 
safety  and  liberty ;  the  letters  were  publicly  read.  And 
the  friends,  the  deputies,  the  generals,  the  tribunes,  the 
soldiers  of  Maximine,  were  slain  in  all  places ;  very 
few  cities  were  found,  that  kept  their  faith  with  the 
public  enemy.  Herodian  relates  the  same  thing.  But 
what  need  we  give  any  more  instances  out  of  the 
Roman  histories .''  Let  us  now  see  what  manner  of 
thing  the  right  of  kings  was  in  those  days,  in  the  na- 
tions that  bordered  ujion  the  empire.  Ambiorix,  a  king 
of  the  Gauls,  confesses"  the  nature  of  his  dominion  to 
be  such,  that  the  people  have  as  great  power  over  liim, 
as  he  over  them."  And  consequently,  as  well  as  he 
judged  them,  he  might  be  judged  by  them.  Vercin- 
getorix,  another  king  in  Gaul,  was  accused  of  treason 
by  his  own  people.  These  things  Caesar  relates  in  his 
history  of  the  Gallic  wars.  "  Neither  is  the  regal  pow  er 
among  the  Germans  absolute  and  uncontrollable;  lesser 
matters  are  omlered  and  disposed  by  the  princes  ; 
greater  affaii-s  by  all  the  people.  The  king  or  prince 
is  more  considerable  by  the  authority  of  his  ])ersua- 
sions,  than  by  any  power  that  he  has  of  commanding. 
J     If  his  opinion  be  not  approved  of,  they  declare  their 


dislike  of  it  by  a  general  murmuring  noise."  This  is 
out  of  Tacitus.  Nay,  and  you  yourself  now  confess, 
that  what  but  of  late  you  exclaimed  against  as  an  un- 
hearJ  of  thing,  has  been  often  done,  to  wit,  that  "  no 
less  than  fifty  Scottish  kings  have  been  eitlier  banish- 
ed, or  imprisoned,  or  put  to  death,  nay,  and  some  of 
them  publicly  executed."  Whicli  having  come  to  pass 
in  our  very  island  ;  why  do  you,  as  if  it  were  your 
office  to  conceal  the  violent  deaths  of  tyrants,  by  bury- 
ing them  in  the  dark,  exclaim  against  it  as  an  abomin- 
able and  unheard  of  thing?  You  proceed  to  commend 
the  Jews  and  Christians  for  their  religious  obedience 
even  to  tyrants,  and  to  heap  one  lie  upon  another;  in 
all  which  I  have  already  confuted  you.  Lately  you 
made  large  encomiums  on  the  obedience  of  the  Assy- 
rians and  Persians,  and  now  you  reckon  up  their  rebel- 
lions; and  though  but  of  late  you  said  they  never  had 
rebelled  at  all,  now  you  give  us  a  great  many  reasons 
why  they  rebelled  so  often.  Then  you  resume  the  nar- 
rative of  the  manner  of  our  king's  death,  which  you 
had  broken  off  so  long  since;  that  if  you  had  not  taken 
care  sufficiently  to  ap])ear  ridiculous  and  a  fool  then, 
you  may  do  it  now.  You  said,  "  he  was  led  through 
the  members  of  his  own  court."  What  you  mean  by 
the  members  of  the  court,  I  would  gladly  know.  You 
enumerate  the  calamities  that  the  Romans  underwent 
by  changing  their  kingdom  into  a  commonwealth.  In 
which  I  have  ali'eady  shewn  how  grossly  you  give 
yourself  the  lie.  What  was  it  you  said,  when  you 
wrote  against  the  Jesuit  ?  You  demonstrated,  that "  in 
an  aristocracy,  or  a  popular  state,  there  could  but  be 
seditions  and  tumults,  whereas  under  a  tyrant  nothing 
was  to  be  looked  for,  but  certain  ruin  and  destruction;" 
and  dare  you  now  say,  you  vain  corrupt  mortal,  that 
"  those  seditions  were  punishments  inflicted  upon  them 
for  banishing  their  kings?"  Forsooth,  because  King 
Charles  gave  you  a  hundred  Jacobusses,  therefore  the 
Romans  shall  be  punished  for  banishing  their  kings. 
But  "  they  that  killed  Julius  Caesar,  did  not  prosper 
a'terwards."  I  confess,  if  I  would  have  had  any  tyrant 
spared,  it  should  have  been  him.  For  although  he  in- 
troduced a  monarchical  government  into  a  free  state  by 
force  of  arms,  yet  perhaps  himself  deserved  a  kingdom 
best;  and  yet  I  conceive  that  none  of  those  that  killed 
him  can  be  said  to  have  been  punished  for  so  doing,  any 
more  than  Caius  Antonius,  Cicero's  colleague,  for  de- 
stroying Catiline,  who  when  he  was  afterward  con- 
demned for  other  crimes,  says  Cicero  in  his  oration  pro 
Flacco,  "  Catiline's  sepulchre  was  adorned  with  flow- 
ers." For  they  that  favoured  Catiline,  they  rejoiced  ; 
they  gave  out  then,  that  what  Catiline  did  was  just,  to 
increase  the  people's  hatred  against  those  that  had  cut 
him  off.  These  are  artifices,  which  wicked  men  make 
use  off,  to  deter  the  best  of  men  from  punishing  tyrants, 
and  flagitious  p°rsons,  I  might  as  easily  say  the  quite 
contrary,  and  instance  in  them  that  have  killed  tyrants, 
and  prospered  afterwards  ;  if  any  certain  inference 
might  be  drawn  in  such  cases  from  the  events  of  things. 
You  object  furtlier,  "  that  the  English  did  not  put  fheir 
hereditary  king  to  death  in  like  manner,  as  tyrants 
used  to  be  slain,  but  as  robbers  and  traitors  are  exe- 
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cuted."  In  the  first  place  I  do  not,  nor  can  any  wise 
man,  understand  what  acrown's  beinff  licrcditarj should 
contribute  to  a  kin<c's  crimes  beintf  uupuuisliablc. 
What  you  ascribe  to  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  Enj^- 
lish,  proceeded  rather  from  their  clemency  and  mode- 
ration, and  as  such,  deserves  commendation  ;  who, 
thoun-h  the  beiii','-  a  tyrant  is  a  crime  that  comprehends 
all  sorts  of  enormities,  such  as  robberies,  treasons,  and 
rebellions  against  the  whole  nation,  yet  were  content- 
ed to  inflict  no  "rcater  punishment  upon  him  for  being 
so,  than  they  used  of  course  to  do  upon  any  common 
highwayman,  or  ordinary  traitor.  You  hope  "  some 
such  men  as  Harmodius  and  Thrasibulus  will  rise  up 
against  us,  and  make  expiation  for  the  king's  death, 
by  shedding  their  blood  that  were  the  authors  of  it." 
But  you  will  run  mad  with  despair,  and  be  detested 
by  all  good  men,  and  put  an  end  to  that  wretched  life 
of  yours,  by  hanging  yourself,  before  you  see  men  like 
Harmodius  avenging  the  blood  of  a  tyrant  upon  such 
as  have  done  no  other  than  what  they  did  themselves. 
That  you  will  come  to  such  an  end  is  most  probable, 
nor  can  any  other  be  expected  of  so  great  a  rogue ;  but 
the  other  thing  is  an  utter  impossibility.  You  mention 
thirty  tyrants  that  rebelled  in  Gallienus's  time.  And 
what  if  it  fall  out,  that  one  tyrant  happens  to  oppose 
another,  must  therefore  all  they  that  resist  tyrants  be 
accounted  such  themselves  ?  You  cannot  persuade  men 
into  such  a  belief,  you  slave  of  a  knight;  nor  your  au- 
thor Trebellius  Pollio,  the  most  inconsiderable  of  all 
historians  that  have  writ.  "  If  any  of  the  emperors 
were  declared  enemies  by  the  senate,"  you  say,  "  it 
was  done  by  faction,  but  could  not  have  been  by  law." 
You  put  us  in  mind  what  it  was  that  made  emperors 
at  first:  it  was  faction  and  violence,  and  to  speak 
plainer,  it  was  the  madness  of  Antony,  that  made  gene- 
rals at  first  rebel  against  the  senate,  and  the  people  of 
Rome;  there  was  no  law,  no  right  for  their  so  doing". 
"  Galba,"  you  say,  "  was  punished  for  his  insurrection 
against  Nero."  Tell  us  likewise  how  Vespasian  was 
punished  for  taking-  up  arms  against  Vitellius.  "  There 
was  as  much  difference,  you  say,  "  betwixt  Charles 
and  Nero,  as  betwixt  those  English  butchers,  and  the 
Roman  senators  of  that  age."  Despicable  villain !  by 
whom  it  is  scandalous  to  be  commended,  and  a  praise 
to  be  evil  spoken  of:  but  a  few  periods  before,  dis- 
coursing of  this  very  thing,  you  said,  "  that  the  Roman 
senate  under  the  emperors  was  in  eflfect  but  an  assem- 
bly of  .slaves  in  robes  :"  and  here  you  say,  "  that  very 
senate  was  an  assembly  of  kings;"  which  if  it  be 
allowed,  then  are  kings,  according  to  your  own  opinion, 
but  slaves  with  robes  on.  Kings  are  blessed,  that  have 
such  a  fellow  as  you  to  write  in  their  praise,  than  whom 
no  man  is  more  a  rascal,  no  beast  more  void  of  sense, 
unless  this  one  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  you,  that 
none  ever  brayed  so  learnedly.  You  make  the  parliament 
of  England  more  like  to  Nero,  than  to  the  Roman  se- 
nate. This  itch  of  yours  of  making  similitudes  enforces 
me  to  rectify  you,  whether  I  will  or  no  :  and  I  will  let 
you  see  how  like  King  Charles  was  to  Nero;  Nero, 
you  say, ''  commanded  his  own  mother  to  be  run  through 
with  a  sword."  But  Charles  murdered  both  his  prince. 


and  his  father,  and  that  by  poison.  For  to  omit  other 
evidences ;  lie  that  would  not  suffer  a  duke  that  was 
accused  for  it,  to  come  to  his  trial,  must  needs  have 
been  guilty  of  it  himself.  Nero  slew  many  thousands 
of  Christians;  but  Charles  slew  many  more.  There 
were  those,  says  Suetonius,  that  praised  Nero  after  he 
was  dead,  that  longed  to  have  had  him  again,  "  that 
hung  garlands  of  flowers  upon  his  sepulchre,"  and 
gave  out  that  they  would  never  j)rosper,  that  had  been 
his  enemies.  And  some  there  are  transported  with 
the  like  phrensy,  that  wish  for  King  Charles  again, 
and  extol  him  to  the  highest  degree  imaginable,  of 
whom  you,  a  knight  of  the  halter,  are  a  ringleader. 
"  The  English  soldiers,  more  savage  than  their  own 
mastiflfs,  erected  a  new  and  unheard  of  court  of  justice." 
Observe  this  ingenious  symbol,  or  adage  of  Salmasius, 
which  hs  has  now  repeated  six  times  over,  "  more  sa- 
vage than  their  own  mastiflfs."  Take  notice,  orators 
and  schoolmasters  ;  pluck,  if  you  are  wise,  this  elegant 
flower,  which  Salmasius  is  so  very  fond  of:  commit 
this  flourish  of  a  man,  that  is  so  much  a  master  of 
words,  to  your  desks  for  safe  custody,  lest  it  be  lost. 
Has  your  rage  made  you  forget  words  to  that  degree, 
that  like  a  cuckoo,  you  must  needs  say  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again  ?  What  strange  thing  has  befallen 
you .''  The  poet  tells  us,  that  spleen  and  rage  turned 
Hecuba  into  a  dog ;  and  it  has  turned  you,  the  lord  of 
St.  Lupus,  into  a  cuckoo.  Now  you  come  out  with 
fresh  contradictions.  You  had  said  before,  page  1 13, 
that  "  princes  were  not  bound  by  any  laws,  neither 
coercive,  nor  directory ;  that  they  were  bound  by  no  law 
at  all."  Now  you  say,  that  "  you  will  discourse  by  and 
by  of  the  difference  betwixt  some  kings  and  others,  in 
point  of  power;  some  having  had  more,  some  less." 
You  say,  "  you  will  prove  that  kings  cannot  be  judged, 
nor  condemned  by  their  own  subjects,  by  a  most  solid 
argument ;"  but  you  do  it  by  a  very  silly  one,  and  it 
is  this :  You  say,  "  There  was  no  other  diflference  than 
that  betwixt  the  judges,  and  the  kings  of  the  Jews; 
and  yet  the  reason  why  the  Jews  required  to  have 
kings  over  them,  was  because  they  were  weary  of  their 
judges,  and  hated  their  government."  Do  you  think, 
that,  because  they  might  judge  and  condemn  their 
judges,  if  they  misbehaved  themselves  in  the  govern- 
ment, they  therefore  hated  and  were  we^ry  of  them, 
and  would  be  under  kings,  whom  they  should  have  no 
power  to  restrain  and  keep  within  bounds,  though  they 
should  break  through  all  laws?  Who  but  you  ever  ar- 
gued so  childishly.?  So  that  they  desired  a  king  for 
some  other  reason,  than  that  they  might  have  a  master 
over  them,  whose  power  should  be  superiour  to  that  of 
the  law  ;  which  reason,  what  it  was,  it  is  not  to  our 
present  purpose  to  make  a  conjecture.  Whatever  it 
was,  both  God  and  his  prophets  tell  us,  it  was  no  piece 
of  prudence  in  the  people  to  desire  a  king.  And  now 
you  fall  foul  upon  your  rabbins,  and  are  very  angry 
with  them  for  saying,  that  a  king  might  be  judged  and 
condemned  to  undergo  stripes;  out  of  whose  writings 
you  said  before  you  had  proved,  that  the  kings  of  the 
Jews  could  not  be  judged.  Wherein  you  confess,  that 
you  told  a  lie  when  jou  said  you  had  proved  any  such 
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thing  out  of  their  writings.  Nay,  you  come  at  last  to 
forget  the  subject  you  were  upon,  of  writing  in  the 
king's  defence,  and  raise  little  impertinent  contro- 
versies about  Solomon's  stables,  and  how  many  stalls 
he  had  for  his  horses.  Then  of  a  jockey  you  become 
a  ballad-singer  again,  or  rather,  as  I  said  before,  a 
raving  distracted  cuckoo.  You  complain,  that  in  these 
latter  ages,  discipline  has  been  more  remiss,  and  the 
rule  less  observed  and  kept  up  to ;  viz.  because  one  ty- 
rant is  not  permitted,  without  a  check  from  the  law,  to 
let  loose  the  reins  of  all  discipline,  and  corrupt  all 
men's  manners.  This  doctrine,  you  say,  the  Brown- 
ists  introduced  amongst  those  of  the  reformed  religion; 
so  that  Luther,  Calvin,  Zuinglius,  Bucer,  and  all  the 
most  celebrated  orthodox  divines,  are  Brownists  in 
your  opinion.  The  English  have  the  less  reason  to 
take  your  reproaches  ill,  because  they  hear  you  belch- 
ing out  the  same  slanders  against  the  most  eminent 
doctors  of  the  church,  and  in  effect  against  the  whole 
reformed  church  itself. 


CHAP.  VI. 

After  having  discoursed  upon  the  law  of  God  and 
of  nature,  and  handled  both  so  untowardly,  that  you 
have  got  nothing  by  the  bargain  but  a  deserved  re- 
proach of  ignorance  and  knavery ;  I  cannot  apprehend 
what  you  can  iiave  further  to  allege  in  defence  of  your 
royal  cause,  but  mere  trifles.     I  for  my  part  hope  I 
have  given  satisfaction  already  to  all  good  and  learn- 
ed men,  and  done  this  noble  cause   right,  should  I 
break  off  here ;  yet  lest  I  should  seem  to  any  to  de- 
cline your  variety  of  arguing  and  ingenuity,  rather 
than  your  immoderate  impertinence,  and  tittle-tattle,  I 
will  follow  you  wherever  you  have  a  mind  to  go ;   but 
with  such  brevity  as  shall  make  it  appear,  that  after 
having  performed  whatever  the  necessary  defence  of 
the  cause  required,  if  not  what  the  dignity  of  it  me- 
rited, I  now  do  but  comply  with  some  men's  expecta- 
tion, if  not  their  curiosity.     "  Now,"  say  you,  "  I  shall 
allege  other  and  greater  arguments."     What !  greater 
arguments  than  what  the  law  of  God  and  nature  af- 
forded ?  Help,  Lucina  !  the  mountain  Salmasius  is  in 
labour !  It  is  not  for  notiiing  that  he  has  got  a  she- 
husband.     Mortals,  expect  some  extraordinary  birth. 
"  If  he  that  is,  and  is  called  a  king,  might  be  accused 
before  any  other  power,  that  power  must  of  necessity 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  king;  and  if  so,  then  must 
that  power  be  indeed  the  kingly  power,  and  ought  to 
have  the  name  of  it:  for  a  kingly  power  is  thus  de- 
fined ;  to  wit,  the  supreme  power  in  the  state  residing 
in  a  single  person,  and  which  has  no  superiour."     O 
ridiculous  birth!  a  mouse  crept  out  of  the  mountain! 
help  grammarians!  one  of  your  number  is  in  danger 
of  perisiiing!  the  law  of  God  and  of  nature  arc  safe; 
but  Salmasius's   dictionary  is   undone.      What   if  I 
should  answer  jou   thus?   That  words  ought  to   give 
place  to  things;  that  wc  having  taken  away  kingly 
government  itself,  do  not  think  ourselves  concerned 
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about  its  name  and  definition;  let  othci-s  look  to  that, 
who  are  in  love  witli  kings :  we  are  contented  witii 
the  enjoyment  of  our  liberty  ;  such  an  answer  would 
be  good  enough  for  you.     But  to  let  you  see  that  I 
deal  fairly  with  you  throughout,  I  will  answer  you, 
not  only  from  my  own,  but  from  the  opinion  of  very 
wise  and  good  men,  who  iiave  thought,  that  the  name 
and  power  of  a  king  are  very  consistent  with  a  power 
in  the  people  and  tlie  law  superiour  to  that  of  the  king 
himself.      In  the  first  place,  Lycurgus,  a  man  very 
eminent  for  wisdom,  designing,  as  Plato  says,  to  se- 
cure a  kingly  government  as  well  as  it  was  possible, 
could  find  no  better  expedient  to  preserve  it,  tlian  by 
making  the  power  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  Ephori, 
that  is,  the  power  of  the  people,  superiour  to  it.     The- 
seus, in  Euripides,  king  of  Athens,  was  of  the  same 
opinion ;  for  he  to  his  great  honour  restored  the  peo- 
ple to  their  liberty,  and  advanced  the  povver  of  the 
people  above  that  of  the  king,  and  yet  left  the  regal 
power  in  that  city  to  his  ])osterily.     Whence  Euripi- 
des in  his  play  called  the  "  Su])pliants,"  introduces 
him  speaking  on  this   manner:    "  I  have   advanced 
the  people  themselves  into  the  throne,  having  freed 
tiie  city  from  slavery,  and  admitted  the  people  to  a 
share  in   the  government,  by  giving  them  an  equal 
right  of  suffrage."     And  in  another  place  to  the  herald 
of  Thebes,  "  in  the  first  place,"  says  he,  "  you  begin 
your  speech,  friend,  with   a  thing  that  is  not  true,  iu 
styling  me  a  monarch  :  for  this  city  is  not  governed 
by   a   single  person,  but  is  a  free  state ;  the  people 
reigns  here."     These  were  his  words,  when  at  the  same 
time  he  was  both  called  and  really  was  king  there. 
The    divine    Plato    likewise,   in   his    eighth   epistle, 
"  Lycurgus,"  says  he,  "  introduced  the  power  of  the 
senate  and  of  the  Ephori,  a  thing  very  presenative 
of  kingly   government,   which    by    this   means    has 
honourably  flourished  for  so  many  ages,  because  the 
law  in  effect  was  made  king.     Now  the  law  cannot  be 
king,  unless  there  be  some,  who,  if  there  should  be  oc- 
casion, may  put  the  law  in  execution  against  the  king. 
A  kingly  government  so  bounded  and  limited,  he  him- 
self commends  to  the  Sicilians:  "Let  the  people  enjoy 
their  liberty  under  a  kingly  government ;  let  the  king- 
himself  be  accountable ;  let  the  law  take  place  even 
against  kings  themselves,  if  they  act  contrary  to  law." 
Aristotle  likewise,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Politics, 
"  of  all  kingdoms,"  says  he,  "  that  are  governed  by 
laws,  that  of  the  Lacedemonians  seems  to  be  most  truly 
and  properly  so."     And  he  says,  all  forms  of  kingly 
governments  are  according  to  settled  and  established 
laws,  but  one,  which  he  calls  Tra/i/SaaiXfm,  or  Absolute 
Monarchy,  wiiich  he  does  not  mention  ever  to  have 
obtained  in  any  nation.     So  tliat  Aristotle  thought  such 
a  kingdom,  as  that  of  the  Lacedemonians  was  to  be 
and  deserve  the  name  of  a  kingdom  more  properly  than 
any  other;  and  consequently  tliat  a  king,  thougli  sub- 
ordinate to  his  own  people,  was  nevertheless  actually 
a  king,  and  properly  so  called.     Now  since  so  many 
and  so  great  authors  assert,  tiiat  a  kingly  government 
both  in  name  and  thing  may  very  well  subsist  even 
wliere  the  people,  though  they  do  not  ordinarily  oxer- 
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cisc  the  supreme  power,  jct  have  it  actually  residing 
in  them,  and  exercise  it  upon  occasion ;  be  not  you  of 
so  mean  a  soul  ;is  (o  fear  the  downfall  of  cfranimar,  and 
the  confusion  of  the  sij^nilicalion  of  words  to  that  de- 
gree, as  to  betray  the  liberty  of  mankind,  and  the  state, 
rather  than  your  glossary  should  not  hold  water.  And 
know  for  the  future,  tliat  words  must  be  conformable 
to  things,  not  things  to  words.  By  this  means  you 
will  have  more  wit,  and  not  run  on  in  infinitum,  which 
now  you  arc  afraid  of.  "  It  was  to  no  purpose  then 
for  Seneca,"  you  say,  "  to  describe  those  tliree  forms  of 
government,  as  he  has  done."  Let  Seneca  do  a  thing 
to  no  purpose,  so  we  enjoy  our  liberty.  And  if  I  mis- 
take us  not,  we  are  other  sort  of  men,  than  to  1)C  en- 
slaved by  Seneca's  flowers.  And  yet  Seneca,  though 
he  says,  that  the  sovereign  power  in  a  kingly  govern- 
ment resides  in  a  single  person,  says  withal,  that  "  the 
power  is  the  people's,"  and  by  them  committed  to  the 
king  for  tlie  welfare  of  the  whole,  not  for  their  ruin  and 
destruction  ;  and  that  the  people  has  not  given  him  a 
propriety  in  it,  but  tlie  use  of  it.  "  Kings  at  this  rate," 
you  say,  "  do  not  reign  by  God  but  by  the  people." 
As  if  God  did  not  so  overrule  the  people,  tliat  they  set 
up  such  kings,  as  it  pleases  God.  Since  Justinian 
himself  openly  acknowledges,  that  the  Roman  empe- 
rors derived  their  authority  from  that  "  royal  law, 
whereby  the  people  granted  to  them  and  vested  in  them 
all  their  own  power  and  authority."  But  how  oft  shall 
we  repeat  these  things  over  and  over  again  ?  Then  you 
take  upon  you  to  intermeddle  with  the  constitution  of 
our  government,  in  which  you  are  no  way  concerned, 
who  arc  both  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner;  but  it  shews 
your  sauciness,  and  want  of  good  manners.  Come 
then,  let  us  hear  your  solecisms,  like  a  busy  coxcomb 
as  you  are.  You  tell  us,  but  it  is  in  false  Latin,  "  that 
what  those  desperadoes  say,  is  only  to  deceive  the 
people."  You  rascal !  was  it  not  for  this  that  you,  a 
renegado  grammarian,  were  so  forward  to  intermeddle 
with  the  affairs  of  our  government,  that  you  might  in- 
troduce your  solecisms  and  barbarisms  amongst  us? 
But  say,  how  have  we  deceived  the  people .''  "  The 
form  of  government  which  they  have  set  up,  is  not  po- 
pular, but  military."  This  is  what  that  herd  of  fugi- 
tives and  vagabonds  hired  you  to  write.  So  that  T 
shall  not  trouble  myself  to  answer  you,  who  bleat  what 
you  know  nothing  of,  but  I  will  answer  them  that 
hired  you.  "  Who  excluded  the  lords  from  parliament, 
was  it  the  people  ?"  Ay,  it  was  the  people  ;  and  in  so 
doing  they  threw  an  intolerable  yoke  of  slavery  from 
off  their  necks.  Those  very. soldiers,  who  you  say  did 
it,  were  not  foreigners,  but  our  own  countrymen,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  people  ;  and  they  did  it  with  the 
consent,  and  at  the  desire,  of  almost  all  the  rest  of  the 
people,  and  not  without  the  autliority  of  the  parliament 
neither.  "  Was  it  the  people  that  cut  off  part  of  the 
bouse  of  commons,  forcing  some  away  ?"  &c.  Yes,  I 
say,  it  was  the  people.  For  whatever  the  better  and 
sounder  part  of  the  senate  did,  in  which  the  true  power 
of  the  people  resided,  why  may  not  the  jteople  be 
said  to  have  done  it  .•'  What  if  the  greater  part  of  the 
senate  should  choose  to  be  slaves,  or  to  expose  the  go- 


vernment to  sale,  ought  not  the  lesser  number  to  inter- 
pose, and  endeavour  to  retain  their  liberty,  if  it  be  in 
their  power?  "  But  the  officers  of  the  army  and  their 
soldiers  did  it."  And  we  are  beholden  to  those  officers 
for  not  being  wanting  to  the  state,  but  repelling  the 
tumultuary  violence  of  the  citizens  and  mechanics  of 
London,  who,  like  that  rabble  that  appeared  for  Clodius, 
had  but  a  little  before  beset  the  very  ))arlianient  house  ? 
Do  you  therefore  call  the  right  of  the  parliament,  to 
whom  it  properly  and  originally  belongs,  to  take  care 
of  the  liberty  of  the  people  both  in  peace  and  war,  a 
military  power?  But  it  is  no  wonder  tliat  those  traitors 
that  have  dictated  these  passages  to  you,  should  talk  at 
that  rate;  so  that  profligate  faction  of  Antony  and  his 
adherents  used  to  call  the  senate  of  Rome,  when  they 
armed  themselves  against  the  enemies  of  their  country, 
The  camp  of  Pompey.  And  now  I  am  glad  to  under- 
stand, that  they  of  your  party  envy  Cromwell,  that 
most  valiant  general  of  our  army,  for  undertaking  that 
expedition  in  Ireland,  (so  acceptable  to  Almighty  God,) 
surrounded  with  a  joyful  crowd  of  his  friends,  and  pro- 
secuted with  the  well-wishes  of  the  people,  and  the 
prayers  of  all  good  men  :  for  I  question  not  but  at  the 
news  of  his  many  victories  there,  they  are  by  this  time 
burst  with  spleen.  I  pass  by  many  of  your  imperti- 
nencies  concerning  the  Roman  soldiers.  What  follows 
is  most  notoriously  false  :  "  The  power  of  the  people," 
say  you,  "  ceases  where  there  is  a  king."  By  what 
law  of  right  is  that  ?  Since  it  is  known  that  almost  all 
kings,  of  what  nations  soever,  received  their  authority 
from  the  people  upon  certain  conditions  ;  which  if  the 
king  do  not  perform,  I  wish  you  would  inform  us,  why 
that  power,  which  was  but  a  trust,  should  not  return  to 
the  people,  as  well  from  a  king,  as  from  a  consul,  or 
any  other  magistrate.  For  when  you  tell  us,  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  public  safety,  you  do  but  trifle  with 
us  ;  for  the  safety  of  the  public  is  equally  concerned, 
whether  it  be  from  a  King,  or  from  a  Senate,  or  from  a 
Triumvirate,  that  the  power  wherewith  they  were  en- 
trusted reverts  to  lh«  people,  upon  their  abuse  of  it ; 
and  yet  you  yourself  grant,  that  it  may  so  revert  from 
all  sorts  of  magistrates,  a  king  only  excepted.  Cer- 
tainly, if  Jio  people  in  their  right  wits  ever  committed 
the  government  eitlier  to  a  king-,  or  other  magistrates, 
for  any  other  purpose  than  for  the  common  good  of 
them  all,  there  can  be  no  reason  why,  to  prevent  the 
utter  ruin  of  them  all,  they  may  not  as  well  take  it 
back  again  from  a  king',  as  from  other  governors ;  nay, 
and  it  may  with  far  greater  ease  be  taken  from  one, 
than  from  many.  And  to  invest  any  mortal  creature 
with  a  power  over  themselves,  on  any  other  terms  than 
upon  trust,  were  extreme  madness ;  nor  is  it  credible 
that  any  people  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  who 
had  fieedom  of  will,  were  ever  so  miserably  silly,  as 
either  to  part  with  the  power  for  ever,  and  to  all  pur- 
poses, or  to  revoke  it  from  those  whom  they  had  en- 
trusted with  it,  but  upon  most  urgent  and  weighty 
reasons.  If  dissensions,  if  civil  wars,  are  occasioned 
thereby,  there  cannot  any  right  accrue  from  thence  to 
the  king,  to  retain  that  power  by  force  of  arms,  which 
the  people  challenge  from  him  as  their  own.     Whence 
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it  follows,  that  what  you  say,  and  we  do  not  deny,  that 
"  g-overuors  are  not  likely  to  be  changed,"  is  true  with 
respect  to  the  people's  prudence,  not  the  king's  right ; 
but  that  therefore  they  ought  never  to  be  changed, 
upon  no  occasion  whatsoever,  that  does  not  follow  by 
no  means;  nor  have  you  hitherto  alleged  anything, 
or  made  appear  any  right  of  kings  to  the  contrary,  but 
that  all  the  people  concurring,  they  may  lawfully  be 
deposed,  when  unfit  for  government ;  provided  it  may 
be  done,  as  it  has  been  often  done  in  your  own  country 
of  France,  without  any  tumults  or  civil  wars.     Since 
therefore  the  safety  of  the  people,  and  not  that  of  a  ty- 
rant, is  the  supreme  law ;  and  consequently  ought  to 
be  alleged  on  the  people's  behalf  against  a  tyrant,  and 
not  for  him  against  them  :  you  that  g-o  about  to  pervert 
so  sacred  and  so  glorious  a  law,  with  your  fallacies 
and  jugglings ;  you  who  would  have  this  supreme  law, 
and  which  of  all  others  is  most  beneficial  to  mankind, 
to  serve  only  for  the  impunity  of  tyrants ;  let  me  tell 
you,  (since  you  call  us  Englishmen  so  often  inspired, 
and  enthusiasts,  and  prophets,)  let  nie,  I  say,  be  so  far 
a  prophet,  as  to  tell  you,  that  the  vengeance  of  God 
and  man  hangs  over  your  bead  for  so  horrid  a  crime  ; 
although  your  subjecting  all  mankind  to  tyranny,  as 
far  as  in  you  lies,  which  in  effect  is  no  better  than  con- 
demning them  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  is  in 
itself  part  of  its  own  vengeance;  and  whithersoever 
you  fly,  and  wheresoever  you  wander,  will  first  or  last 
pursue  you  with  its  furies,  and  overtake  you,  and  cause 
you  to  rave  worse  than  you  do  at  present.     I  come 
now  to  your  second  argument,  which  is  not  unlike  the 
first :  If  the  people  may  resume  their  liberty,  "  there 
would  be  no  difference,"  say  you,  "  betwixt  a  popular 
state  and  a  kingdom ;  but  that  in  a  kingdom  one  man 
rules,  and  in  a  popular  state  many."     And  what  if  that 
were  true;  would  the  state  have  any  prejudice  by  it  .■' 
But  you  yourself  tell  us  of  other  differences  that  would 
be  notwithstanding;  to  wit,  of"  Time  and  succession; 
for  in  popular  states,  the  magistrates  are  g'enerally 
chosen  yearly  ;"  whereas  kings,  if  they  behave  them- 
selves well,  are  perpetual ;  and  in  most  kingdoms  there 
is  a  succession  in  the  same  family.    But  let  them  differ 
from  one  another,  or  not  differ,  I  regard  not  those  petty 
things :  in  this  they  agree,  that  when  the  public  good 
requires  it,  the  people  may,  without  doing'  injury  to 
any,  resume  that  power  for  the  public  safety,  vviiich 
they  committed  to  another  for  that  end  and  purpose. 
"  But  according  to  the  royal  law,  by  the  Romans  so 
called,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  institutes,  the  people 
of  Rome  granted  all  their  power  and  authority  to  the 
prince."     They  did  so  by  compulsion;   the  emperor 
being  willing  to  ratify  their  tyranny  by  the  authoiity 
of  a  law.     But  of  tliis  we  have  spoken  before ;  and 
their  own  lawyers,  commenting  upon  this  place  in  the 
institutes,  confess  as  much.    So  that  we  make  no  ques- 
tion but  the  people  may  revoke  what  they  were  forced 
to  grant,  and  granted  against  their  wills.     But  most 
rational  it  is  to  suppose,  that  the  people  of  Rome  trans- 
ferred no  other  power  to  the  prince,  than  they  had  be- 
fore granted  to  their  own  magistrates;  and  that  was  a 
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an  absurd,  tyrannical  power.     Hence  it  was,  that  the 
emperors  assumed  the  consular  dignity,  and  that  of  the 
ti-ibunes  of  the  people ;  but  after  Julius  Caesar,  not  one 
of  them  pretended  to  the  dictatorship :  in  the  Circus 
Ma.xinius  they  used  to  adore  the  people,  as  I  have  said 
already  out  of  Tacitus  and  Ciaudian.     But  "  as  here- 
tofore many  private  persons  have  sold  themselves  into 
slavery,  so  a  whole  nation  may."     Thou  jailbird  of  a 
knight,  thou  day-spirit,  thou  everlasting  scandal  to  thy 
native  country !     The  most  despicable  slaves  in  the 
world  ought  to  abhor  and  spit  upon  such  a  factor  for 
slavery,  such  a  public  pander  as  thou  art.     Certainly 
if  people  had  so  enslaved  themselves  to  kings,  then 
might  kings  turn  them  over  to  other  masters,  or  sell 
them  for  money,  and  yet  we  know  that  kings  cannot 
so  much  as  alienate  the  demesnes  of  the  crown :  and 
shall  he,  that  has  but  the  crown,  and  the  revenues  that 
belong  to  it,  as  an  usufructuary,  and  those  given  him 
by  the  people,  can  he  be  said  to  have,  as  it  w^ere,  pur- 
chased  the   people,  and   made   them   bis   propriety .'' 
Though  you  were  bored  through  both  ears,  and  went 
barefoot,  you  would  not  be  so  vile  and  despicable,  so 
much  more  contemptible  than  all  slaves,  as  the  broach- 
ing such  a  scandalous  doctrine  as  this  makes  you.    But 
go  on,  and  punish  yourself  for  your  rogueries  as  now 
you  do,  though  against  jour  will.     You  frame  a  long 
discourse  of  the  law  of  war;  which  is  nothing-  to  the 
purpose  in  this  place  :  for  neither  did  Charles  conquer 
us ;  and  for  his  ancestors,  if  it  were  never  so  much 
granted  that  they  did,  yet  have  they  often  renounced 
their  title  as  conquerors.     And  certain  it  is.  That  we 
were  never  so  conquered,  but  that  as  we  swore  allegi- 
ance to  them,  so  they  swore  to  maintain  our  laws,  and 
govern  by  them  :  which  laws,  when  Charles  had  noto- 
riously violated,  taken  in  what  capacity  you  will,  as 
one  who  had  formerly  been  a  conquerer  or  was  now  a 
perjured  king,  we  subdued  him  by  force,  he  himself 
having  begun  with  us  first.     And  according'  to  your 
own  opinion,  "  Whatever  is  acquired  by  war,  becomes 
his  property  that  acquired  it."     So  that  how  full  soever 
you  are  of  words,  how  impertinent  soever  a  babbler, 
whatever  you  prate,  how  great  a  noise  soever  you  make, 
what  quotations  soever  out  of  the  rabbins,  though  you 
make  yourself  never  so  hoarse,  to  the  end  of  this  chap- 
ter, assure  yourself.  That  nothing  of  it  makes  for  the 
king,  he  being  now  conquered,  but  all  for  us,  who  by 
God's  assistance  are  conquerors. 


CHAP.  VII. 

To  avoid  two  very  great  inconveniencies,  and,  con- 
sidering your  own  weight,  very  weighty  ones  indeed, 
you  denied  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  that  the  people's 
power  was  superior  to  that  of  the  king;  for  if  that 
should  be  granted,  kings  must  provide  themselves  of 
some  other  name,  because  the  people  would  indeed  be 
king,  and  some  divisions  in  your  system  of  jiolitics 
would  be  confounded  :  the  first  of  which  inconveni- 
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encies  would  thwart  with  your  dictionary,  and  the  lat-  I 
ter  overthrow  your  politics.  To  these  I  have  given 
such  an  answer  as  sliews,  that  thoujjii  our  own  safety 
and  liberty  were  the  principal  thin<rs  I  aimed  the  pre- 
servation of,  yet  witlial,  I  had  some  consideration  of 
salving  your  dictionary,  and  your  politics.  "  Now," 
say  you,  "  I  will  prove  by  other  arguments,  That  a 
king  cannot  be  judged  by  his  own  subjects;  of  which 
arguments  this  sliall  be  the  greatest  and  most  convin- 
cing, that  a  king  has  no  peer  in  his  kingdom."  What ! 
Can  a  king  have  no  peer  in  his  kingdom  ?  What  then 
is  the  meaning  of  tliose  twelve  ancient  peers  of  the 
kings  of  France  ?  Are  they  fables  and  trifles  ?  Are 
they  called  so  in  vain,  and  in  mock  only?  Have  a 
care  how  you  affront  those  principal  men  of  that  king- 
dom; who  if  they  arc  not  the  king's  peers,  as  they  are 
called,  I  am  afraid  your  dictionary,  which  is  the  only 
thing  you  are  concerned  for,  will  be  found  more  faulty 
in  France  than  in  England.  But  go  to,  let  us  hear 
your  demonstration,  that  a  king  has  no  peer  in  his  own 
kingdom.  "  Because,"  say  you,  "  the  people  of  Rome, 
when  they  had  banished  their  king,  appointed  not  one, 
but  two  consuls :  and  the  reason  was.  That  if  one  of 
them  should  transgress  the  laws,  his  colleague  might 
be  a  check  to  him."  There  could  hardly  have  been  de- 
vised any  thing  more  silly :  how  came  it  to  pass  then, 
that  but  one  of  the  consuls  had  the  bundles  of  rods  car- 
ried before  him,  and  not  both,  if  two  were  appointed, 
that  each  might  have  a  power  over  the  other.''  And 
what  if  both  had  conspired  against  the  commonwealth  ? 
Would  not  the  case  then  be  the  very  same  that  it  would 
have  been,  if  one  consul  only  had  been  appointed  with- 
out a  colleague  ?  But  we  know  very  well,  that  both 
consuls,  and  all  other  magistrates,  were  bound  to  obey 
the  senate,  whenever  the  senate  and  the  people  saw, 
that  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  so  required. 
We  have  a  famous  instance  of  that  in  the  decemvirs, 
who  though  they  were  invested  with  the  power  of  con- 
suls, and  were  the  chief  magistrates,  yet  the  authority 
of  the  senate  reduced  them  all,  though  they  struggled 
to  retain  their  government.  Nay,  we  read  that  some 
consuls,  before  they  were  out  of  office,  had  been  de- 
clared enemies,  and  arms  have  been  taken  up  against 
them ;  for  in  those  days  no  man-  looked  upon  him  as  a 
consul,  who  acted  as  an  enemy.  So  war  was  waged 
against  Antony,  though  a  consul,  by  authority  of  the 
senate;  in  which  being  worsted,  he  would  have  been 
put  to  death,  but  that  Octavius,  affecting  the  empire, 
sided  with  him  to  subvert  the  commonwealth.  Now 
whereas  you  say,  "that  it  is  a  property  peculiar  to 
kingly  majesty,  that  the  power  resides  in  a  single  per- 
son;" that  is  but  a  loose  expression,  like  the  rest  of 
what  you  say,  and  is  contradicted  by  yourself  a  little 
after:  "for  the  Hebrew  judges,"  you  say,  "ruled  as 
long  as  they  lived,  and  there  was  but  one  of  them  at 
a  time ;  the  Scripture  also  calls  them  kings  :  and  yet 
they  were  accountable  to  the  great  council."  Thus 
we  see,  that  an  itch  of  vain  glory,  in  being  tlioug'Iit  to 
have  said  all  that  can  be  said,  makes  you  hardly  say 
any  thing  but  contradictions.  Then  I  ask,  what  kind 
of  government  that  was  ia  the  Roman  cnjpirc,  when 


sometimes  two,  sometimes  three  emperors,  reigned  all 
at  once.''    Do  you  reckon  them  to  have  been  empe- 
rors, tliat  is,  kings,  or  was  it  an  aristocracy,  or  a  tri- 
umvirate ?     Or  will  you  deny,  tliat  the  Roman  empire 
under   Antoninus  and  Verus,   under   Dioclcsian    and 
Maximian,  under  Constantino  and  Licinius,  was  still 
but   one  entire  empire  ?     If  tliese   princes  were  not 
kings,  your   three  forms  of  government  will  hardly 
hold  ;  if  they  were,  then  it  is  not  an  essential  property 
of  a  kingly  government,  to  reside  in  a  single  person. 
"  If  one  of  these  offend,"  say  you,"  then  may  the  other 
refer  the  matter  to  the  senate,  or  the  people,  where  he 
may  be  accused  and  condemned."    And  does  not  the 
senate  and  the  people  then  judge,  when  the  matter  is 
so  referred  to  them  .''     So  that  if  you  will  give  any  cre- 
dit to  yourself,  there  needs  not  one  colleague  to  judge 
another.     Such  a  miserable  advocate  as  you,  if  you 
were  not  so  wretclied  a  fellow  as  you  are,  would  de- 
serve compassion ;  you  lie  every  way  so  open  to  blows, 
that  if  one  were  minded  for  sport's  sake  to  make  a 
pass  at  any  part  of  you,  he  could  hardly  miss,  let  him 
aim  where  he  would.    "  It  is  ridiculous,"  say  you,  "  to 
imagine,  that  a  king  will  ever  appoint  judges  to  con- 
demn himself."     But  I  can  tell  you  of  an  emperor, 
that  was  no  ridiculous  person,  but  an  excellent  prince, 
and  that  was  Trajan,  who  when  he  delivered  a  dagger 
to  a  certain  Roman  magistrate,  as  the  custom  was,  that 
being  the  badge  of  his  office,  frequently  thus  admo- 
nished him,  "  Take  this  sword,  and  use  it  for  me,  if  I 
do  as  I  ought ;  if  otherwise,  against  me  :  for  miscar- 
riages in  the  supreme  magistrate  are  less  excusable." 
This  Dion  and  Aurelius  Victor  say  of  him.     You  see 
here,  that  a  worthy  emperor  appointed  one  to  judge 
himself,  though  he  did  not  make  him  equal.     Tibe- 
rius perhaps  might  have  said  as  much  out  of  vanity 
and  hypocrisy ;  but  it  is  almost  a  crime  to  imagine, 
that  so  good  and  virtuous  a  prince  as  Trajan,  did  not 
really  speak  as  he  thought,  and  according  to  what  he 
apprehended  right  and  just.     How  much  more  reason- 
able was  it,  that  though  he  were  superiour  to  the  se- 
nate in  power,  and  might,  if  he  would,  have  refused  to 
yield  them  any  obedience,  yet  he  actually  did  obey 
them,  as  by  virtue  of  his  office  he  ought  to  do,  and  ac- 
knowledged their  right  in  the  government  to  be  supe- 
riour to  his  own  !  For  so  Pliny  tells  us  in  his  Panegy- 
ric, "  The  senate  both  desired  and  commanded  you  to  be 
consul  a  fourth  time;  you  may  know  by  the  obedience 
you  pay  them,  that  this  is  no  word  of  flattery,  but  of 
power."     And  a  little  after,  "  This  is  the  design  you 
aim  at,  to  restore  our  lost  liberty."     And  Trajan  was 
not  of  that  mind  alone  ;  the  senate  thought  so  too,  and 
were  of  opinion,  that  their  authority  was  indeed  su- 
preme :    for  they  that  could  command  their  emperor, 
might  judge  him.     So  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius, 
when  Cassius  governor  of  Syria  endeavoured  to  get  the 
empire  from  him,  referred  himself  either  to  the  senate, 
or  the  people  of  Rome,  and  declared  himself  ready  to 
lay  down  the  government,  if  they  would  have  it  so. 
Now  how  should  a  man  determine  of  the  right  of  kings 
better,  and  more  truly,  than  out  of  the  very  mouths  of 
the  best  of  kings?     Indeed  every  good  king  accounts 
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either  the  senate,  or  the  people,  not  only  equal,  but 
superiotir  to  himself  by  the  law  of  nature.  But  a 
tyrant  being  by  nature  inferiour  to  all  men,  every  one 
that  is  strong-er  than  he,  ought  to  be  accounted  not 
only  his  equal,  but  superiour  :  for  as  heretofore  nature 
taught  men  from  force  and  violence  to  betake  them- 
selves to  laws ;  so  wherever  the  laws  are  set  at  naught, 
the  same  dictate  of  nature  must  necessarily  prompt  us 
to  betake  ouiselves  to  force  again.  "  To  be  of  this 
opinion,"  says  Cicero  pro  Sestio,  "is  a  sign  of  wisdom; 
to  put  it  in  practice,  argues  courage  and  resolution  ; 
and  to  do  botli,  is  tlie  effect  of  virtue  in  its  perfection." 
Let  this  stand  then  as  a  settled  maxim  of  the  law  of 
nature,  never  to  be  shaken  by  any  artifices  of  flatterers, 
that  the  senate,  or  the  people,  are  superiour  to  kings, 
be  they  good  or  bad  :  which  is  but  what  you  yourself 
do  in  effect  confess,  when  you  tell  us,  that  the  au- 
thority of  kings  was  derived  from  the  people.  For  that 
power,  which  they  transferred  to  princes,  doth  yet  na- 
turally, or,  as  I  may  say,  virtually  reside  in  themselves 
notwithstanding :  for  so  natural  causes,  that  produce 
any  effect  by  a  certain  eminency  of  operation,  do  always 
retain  more  of  their  own  virtue  and  energy  than  they 
impart;  nor  do  they,  by  communicating  to  others,  ex- 
haust themselves.  You  see,  the  closer  we  keep  to  na- 
ture, the  more  evidently  does  the  people's  power  appear 
to  be  above  that  of  the  prince.  And  this  is  likewise 
certain,  that  the  people  do  not  freely,  and  of  choice, 
settle  the  government  in  the  king  absolutely,  so  as  to 
give  him  a  propriety  in  it,  nor  by  nature  can  do  so  ; 
but  only  for  the  public  safety  and  liberty,  which,  when 
the  king  ceases  to  take  care  of,  then  the  people  in  effect 
have  given  him  nothing  at  all :  for  nature  says,  the 
people  gave  it  him  to  a  particular  end  and  purpose ; 
which  end,  if  neither  nature  nor  the  people  can  attain, 
the  people's  gift  becomes  no  more  valid  than  any  other 
void  covenant  or  agreement.  These  reasons  prove  very 
fully,  that  the  people  are  superiour  to  the  king;  and  so 
your  "  gTeatest  and  most  convincing  argument,  that  a 
king  cannot  be  judged  by  his  people,  because  he  has 
no  peer  in  his  kingdom,"  nor  any  superiour,  falls  to 
the  ground.  For  you  take  that  for  granted,  which  wc 
by  no  means  allow.  "  In  a  popular  state,"  say  you, 
"  the  magistrates  being  appointed  by  the  people,  may 
likewise  be  punished  for  their  crimes  by  the  people:  in 
an  aristocracy  the  senators  may  be  punished  by  their 
colleagues :  but  it  is  a  prodigious  thing  to  proceed 
criminally  against  a  king  in  his  own  kingdom,  and 
make  him  plead  for  his  life."  What  can  you  conclude 
from  hence,  but  that  they  who  set  up  kings  over  them, 
are  the  most  miserable  and  most  silly  people  in  the 
world  ?  But,  I  pray,  what  is  the  reason  why  the  peo- 
ple may  not  punish  a  king  that  becomes  a  malefactor, 
as  well  as  they  may  popular  magistrates  and  senators 
in  an  aristocracy.''  Do  you  think  that  all  they  who 
live  under  a  kingly  government,  were  so  strangely  in 
love  with  slavery,  as  when  they  might  be  free,  to  clioose 
vassalage,  and  to  put  themselves  all  and  entirely  under 
the  dominion  of  one  man,  who  often  happens  to  be  an 
ill  man,  and  often  a  fool,  so  as  whatever  cause  might 
be,  to  leave  themselves  no  refuge  in,  no  relief  from,  the 


laws  nor  the  dictates  of  nature,  against  the  tyranny  of 
a  most  outrageous  master,  when  such  a  one  happens? 
Why  do  they  then  tender  conditions  to  their  kino-s, 
when  tliey  first  enter  upon  their  government,  and  pre- 
scribe laws  for  them  to  govern  by  ?  Do  they  do  this 
to  be  trampled  upon  the  more,  and  be  the  more  laughed 
to  scorn .''  Can  it  be  imagined,  that  a  whole  people 
would  ever  so  vilify  themselves,  depart  from  their  own 
interest  to  that  degree,  be  so  wanting  to  themselves,  as 
to  place  all  their  hopes  in  one  man,  and  he  very  often 
tlie  most  vain  person  of  them  all  ?  To  what  end  do 
they  require  an  oath  of  their  kings,  not  to  act  any 
thing  contrary  to  law  ?  We  must  suppose  them  to  do 
this,  that  (poor  creatures !)  they  may  learn  to  their 
sorrow,  that  kings  only  may  commit  perjury  with  im- 
punity. This  is  what  your  own  wicked  conclusions 
hold  forth.  "  If  a  king,  that  is  elected,  promise  any 
thing  to  his  people  upon  oath,  which,  if  he  would  not 
have  sworn  to,  perha])s  they  would  not  have  chose 
him,  yet  if  he  refuse  to  perform  that  promise,  he  falls 
not  under  the  people's  censure.  Nay,  though  he  swear 
to  his  subjects  at  his  election,  that  he  will  administer 
justice  to  them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  that  if  he  do  not,  they  shall  be  discharged  of  their 
allegiance,  and  himself  ipso  facto  cease  to  be  their 
king ;  yet  if  he  break  this  oath,  it  is  God  and  not  man 
that  must  require  it  of  him."  I  have  transcribed  tiiese 
lines,  not  for  tiieir  elegance,  for  they  are  barbarously 
expressed ;  nor  because  I  think  there  needs  any  answer 
to  them,  for  they  answer  themselves,  they  explode  and 
damn  themselves  by  their  notorious  falsehood  and 
loatlisomeness :  but  I  did  it  to  recommend  vou  to  kins's 
for  your  great  merits ;  that  among  so  many  places  as 
there  are  at  a  court,  they  may  put  you  into  some  pre- 
ferment or  office  that  may  be  tit  for  you.  Some  are 
princes'  secretaries,  some  their  cup-bearers,  some  mas- 
ters of  the  revels :  I  think  you  had  best  be  master 
of  the  perjuries  to  some  of  them.  You  shall  not  be 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  you  are  too  much  a  clown 
for  that ;  but  their  treachery  and  perfidiousness  shall  be 
under  your  care.  But  that  men  may  see  you  are  both 
a  fool  and  a  knave  to  the  higliest  degree,  let  us  consider 
these  last  assertions  of  yours  a  little  more  narrowly : 
"  A  king,"  say  you,  "  though  he  swear  to  his  subjects 
at  his  election,  that  he  will  govern  according  to  law, 
and  that  if  he  do  not,  they  shall  be  discharged  of  their 
allegiance,  and  he  himself  ipso  facto  cease  to  be  their 
king  ;  yet  can  he  not  be  deposed  or  punished  by  them." 
Why  not  a  king,  I  pray,  as  well  as  popular  magis- 
trates? because  in  a  popular  state,  the  people  do  not 
transfer  all  their  power  to  the  magistrates.  And  do  they, 
in  the  case  that  you  have  put,  vest  it  all  in  the  king, 
when  they  place  him  in  the  government  upon  those 
terms  expressly,  to  hold  it  no  longer  than  he  uses  it 
well  ?  Therefore  it  is  evident,  that  a  king  sworn  to  ob- 
serve the  laws,  if  he  transgress  them,  may  be  punished 
and  deposed,  as  well  as  popular  magistrates.  So  that 
you  can  make  no  more  use  of  that  invincible  argument 
of  the  people's  transferring  all  their  rigiit  and  power  to 
the  prince ;  you  yourself  have  battered  it  down  with 
your  own  engines.      Hear  now  another  most  powerful 
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and  invincible  argument  of  his,  why  subjects  cannot 
judge  their  kings,  "because  he  is  bound  by  no  law, 
being  himself  tlie  sole  lawgiver."     Which  having  been 
proved  already  to  be  most  false,  this  great  reason  comes 
to  nothing,  as  well  as  the  former.     But  the  reason  why 
princes  have  but  seldom  been  proceeded  against  for 
personal  and  private  crimes,  as  whoredom,  and  adul- 
ter}', and  the  like,  is  not  because  they  could  not  justly 
be  punished  even  for  such,  but  lest  the  people  should 
receive  more  prejudice  through  disturbances  that  might 
be  occasioned  by  the  king's  death,  and  the  change  of 
affairs,  than  they  would  be  profited  by  the  punishment 
of  one  man  or  two.      But  when  they  begin  to  be  uni- 
versally injurious  and  insufferable,  it  has  always  been 
the  opinion  of  all  nations,  that  then,  being  tyrants,  it 
is  lawful  to  put  them  to  death  any  how,  condemned  or 
iincondemned.     Hence  Cicero,  in  his  Second  Philippic, 
says  thus  of  those  that  killed  Cffisar,  "  they  were  the 
first  that  ran  through  with  their  swords,  not  a  man  who 
affected  to  be  king,  but  who  was  actually  settled  in  the 
government;  which,  as  it  was  a  worthy  and  godlike 
action,  so  it  is  set  before  us  for  our  imitation."      How 
unlike  are  you  to  him!  "Murder,  adultery,  injuries, 
are  not   regal  and  public,  but  private   and   personal 
crimes."     Well  said,  parasite !  you  have  obliged  all 
pimps   and   profligates  in  courts  by  this   expression. 
How  ingeniously  do  you  act  both  the  parasite  and  the 
pimp  with  the  same  breath  !    "  A  king  that  is  an  adul- 
terer, or  a  murderer,  may  yet  govern  well,  and  conse- 
quently ought  not  to  be  put  to  death,  because,  together 
with  his  life,  he  must  lose  his  kingdom ;  and  it  was 
never  yet  allowed  by  God's  laws,  or  man's,  that  for  one 
and  the  same  crime,  a  man  was  to  be  punished  twice." 
Infamous  foulmouth  wretch  !    By  the  same  reason  the 
magistrates  in  a  popular  state,  or  in  an  aristocracy, 
ought  never  to  be  put  to  death,  for  fear  of  double 
punishment;  no  judge,  no  senator  must  die,  for  they 
must  lose  their  magistracy  too,  as  well  as  their  lives. 
As  you  have  endeavoured  to  take  all  power  out  of  the 
people's  hands,  and  vest  it  in  the  king,  so  you  would 
all  majesty  too :  a  delegated  translatitious  majesty  we 
allow,  but  that  majesty  does  chiefly  and  primarily  re- 
side in  him,  you  can  no  more  prove,  than  you  can,  that 
power  and  authority  does.     "  A  king,"  you  say,  "can- 
not commit  treason  against  his  people,  but  a  people 
may  against  their  king."      And  yet  a  king  is  what  he 
is  for  the  people  only,  not  the  people  for  him.     Hence 
I  infer,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  or  the  greater 
part  of  them,  must  needs  have  greater  power  than  the 
king.      This  you  deny,  and  begin  to  cast  up  accounts. 
"  He  is  of  greater  power  than  any  one,  than  any  two, 
than  any  three,  than  any  ten,  than  any  hundred,  than 
any  thousand,  than  any  ten  thousand  :"  be  it  so,  "  he 
is  of  more  power  than  half  the  people."     I  will  not 
deny  that  neither;  "add  now  half  of  the  other  half, 
will  he  not  have  more  power  than  all  those  ?"     Not  at 
all.     Go  on,  why  do  you  take  away  the  board  .''     Do 
you  not  understand  progression  in  arithmetic  ?     He 
begins  to  reckon  after  another  manner.     "  Has  not  the 
king,  and  the  nobility  together,  more  power  ?"  No,  Mr. 
Changeling,  I  deny  that  too.    If  bj'  the  nobility,  whom 


you  style  optimates,  you  mean  the  peers  only  ;  for  it 
may  happen  that  amongst  the  wiiole  number  of  them, 
there  may  not  be  one  man  deserving  that  appellation  : 
for  it  often  falls  out,  tliat  there  are  better  and  wiser 
men  than  they  amongst  the  commons,  whom  in  con- 
junction with  the  greater  or  the    better  part   of  the 
people,  I  should  not  scruple  to  call  by  the  name  of,  and 
take  them  for,  all  the  people.     "  But  if  tlie  king  is  not 
superiour  in  power  to  all  the  people  together,  he  is  then 
a  king  but  of  single  persons,  he  is  not  the  king  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  people."     You  say  well,  no  more  he 
is,   unless   they  are  content  he  should  be  so.     Now, 
balance  your  accounts,  and  you  will  find  that  by  mis- 
casting, you  have  lost  your  principal.      "  The  English 
say,  that  the  right  of  majesty  originally  and  principally 
resides  in  the  people;  which  principle  would  introduce 
a  confusion  of  all  states."    What,  of  an  aristocracy  and 
democracy  ?  But  let  that  pass.     What  if  it  should  ovei'- 
throw  a  gynseocracy  too  i'  {i.  e.  a  government  of  one  or 
more  women,)  under  which  state,  or  form  of  government, 
they  say,  you  are  in  danger  of  being  beaten  at  home; 
would  not  the  English  do  you  a  kindness  in  that,  you 
sheepish  fellow,  you .''     But  there  is  no  hope  of  that. 
For  it  is  most  justly  so  ordered,  since  you  would  sub- 
ject all  mankind  to  tyranny  abroad,  that  you  yourself 
should  live  in  a  scandalous  most  unmanlike  slavery  at 
home.     "  We  must  tell  you,"  you  say,  "  what  we  mean 
by  the  word  People."      There  are  a  great  many  other 
things,  which  you  stand  more  in  need  of  being  told  : 
for  of  things  tiiat  more  immediately  concern  you,  you 
seem  altogether  ignorant,  and  never  to  have  learnt  any 
thing  but  words  and  letters,  not  to  be  capable  of  any 
thing  else.     But  this  you  think  you  know,  that  by  the 
word  people  we  mean  the  common  people  only,  exclu- 
sive of  the  nobility,  because  we  have  put  down  the 
House  of  Lords.     And  yet  that  very  thing  shews,  that 
under  the  word  people  we  comprehend  all  our  natives, 
of  what  order  and  degree  soever;   in  that  we  have 
settled  one  supreme  senate  only,  in  which  the  nobility 
also,  as  a  part  of  the  people,  (not  in  their  own  right,  as 
they  did  before  ;  but  representing  those  boroughs  or 
counties,  for  which  they  may  be  chose,)  may  give  their 
votes.     Then  you  inveigh  against  the  common  people, 
as  being  "blind  and  brutish,  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
governing ;"  you  say  there  is  "  nothing  more  empty, 
more  vain,  more  inconstant,  more  uncertain  than  they." 
All  which  is  very  true  of  yourself,  and  it  is  true  like- 
wise of  the  rabble,  but  not  of  the  middle  sort,  amongst 
whom  the  most   prudent   men,    and   most  skilful  in 
affairs,  are  generally  found  ;  others  are  most  commonly 
diverted  either  by  luxury  and  plenty,  or  by  want  and 
poverty,  from  virtue,  and  the  study  of  laws  and  govern- 
ment.    "  There  are  many  ways,"  you  say,  "  by  w  hich 
kings  come  to  the  crown,  so  as  not  to  be  beholden  to 
the  people  at  all  for  it;"  and  especially,  "those  that 
inherit  a  kingdom."     But  those  nations  must  certainly 
be  slaves,  and  bom  to  slavery,  that  acknowledge  any 
one  to  be  their  lord  and  master  so  absolutely,  as  that 
they  are  his  inheritance,  and  come  to  him  by  descent, 
without  an}'  consent  of  their  own ;  they  deserve  not  the 
appellation  of  subjects,  nor  of  freemen,  nor  can  they 
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justly  be  reputed  such;  nor  are  they  to  be  accounted 
as  a  civil  society,  but  must  be  looked  on  as  the  posses- 
sions and  estate  of  their  lord,  and  his  f'aniily :  for  I  see 
no  difference  as  to  the  riglitofownersliip  betwixt  them, 
and  slaves,  or  beasts.      Secondly,  "  they  that  come  to 
the   crown   by  conquest,  caiinot   acknovvledg'e  them- 
selves to   have  received  from   tlie   people   the  power 
to   usurp."     We  are  not  now  discoursing'  of  a  con- 
queror, but  of  a  conquered  king- ;  what  a  conqueror 
may  lawfully  do,  we  will  discourse  elsewhere ;  do  you 
keep  to  your  subject.     But   whereas   you  ascribe  to 
kings  that  ancient  right,  that  masters  of  families  have 
over  their  households,  and  take  an  example  from  tlience 
of  their  aI)solute  power;  I  have  shewn  already  over 
and  over,  that  there  is  no  likeness  at  all  betwixt  them. 
And  Aristotle  (whom  you  name  so  often)  if  you  had 
read  him,  would  liave  taught  you  as  much  in  the  be- 
ginning" of  his  Politics,  where   lie  sa^s  tiiey  judge 
amiss,  that  think  tiiere  is  but  little  difference  betwixt 
a  king,  and  a  master  of  a  family :  "  For  tliat  there  is 
not  a  numerical,  but  a  specifical  difference  betwixt  a 
kingdom  and  a  family."     For  when  villag-es  g-rew  to 
be  towns  and  cities,  that  regal  domestic  rigiit  vanished 
by  degrees,  and  was  no  more  owned.    Hence  Diodorus, 
in  his  first  book,  says,  that  anciently  kingdoms  were 
transmitted  not  to  the  former  kings'  sons,  but  to  those 
that  had  best  deserved  of  the  people.     And  Justin, 
"  Originally,"  says  he,  "  the  government  of  nations, 
and  of  countries,  was  by  kings,  wlio  were  exalted  to 
that  height  of  majesty,  not  by  popular  ambition,  biit 
for  their  moderation,  which  commended  them  to  good 
men."     Whence  it  is  manifest,  that,  in  the  very  begin- 
ning- of  nations,  that  fatherly  and  liereditary  govern- 
ment gave  way  to  virtue,  and  the  people's  right :  which 
is  the  most  natural  reason  and  cause,  and  was  the  true 
rise  of  kingly  government.     For  at  first  men  entered 
into  societies,  not  that  any  one  might  insult  over  all 
the  rest,  but  that  in  case  any  should  injure  another, 
there  might  be  laws  and  judges  to  protect  tliem  from 
wrong,  or  at  least  to  punish  the  wrong-  doers.     When 
men  were  at  first  dispersed  and  scattered  asunder,  some 
wise  and  eloquent  man  persuaded  them  to  enter  into 
civil  societies;  "  that  he  himself,"  say  you,  "  might 
exercise  dominion  over  them,  when  so  united."     Per- 
haps you  meant  this  of  Nimrod,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  fii'st  tyrant.     Or  else  it  proceeds  from  your 
own  malice  only,  and  certainly  it  cannot  have  been 
true  of  those  great  and  generous  spirited  men,  but  is  a 
fiction  of  your  own,  not  warranted  by  any  authority 
that  I  ever  heard  of.     For  all  ancient  writers  tell  us, 
that  those  first  instituters  of  communities  of  men  had 
a  regard  to  the  good  and  safety  of  mankind  only,  and 
not  to  any  private  advantages   of  their  own,  or  to 
make  themselves  great  or  powerful.      One   thing-  I 
cannot  pass  by,  which  I  suppose  you  intended  for  an 
emblem,  to  set  off  the  rest  of  this  chapter  :  "  If  a  con- 
sul," say  you,  "  liad  been  to  be  accused  before  his 
magistracy  expired,  there  must  have  been  a  dictator 
created  for  that  purpose  ;"  thougli  you  had  said  before, 
"  that  for  that  very  reason  tliere  were  two  of  them." 
Just  so  your  positions  always  ag;rcc  with  one  another. 


and  almost  every  page  declares  how  weak  and  frivolous 
wliatever  you  say  or  write  upon  any  subject  is.  "  Un- 
der the  ancient  Saxon  kings,"  you  say,  "  the  people 
wore  never  called  to  parliaments."  If  any  of  our  own 
countrymen  had  asserted  such  a  thing,  I  could  easily 
have  convinced  him  tiiat  he  was  in  an  errour.  But  I 
am  not  so  much  concerned  at  your  mistaking  our  affairs, 
because  you  are  a  foreigner.  This  in  effect  is  all  you 
say  of  the  right  of  kings  in  general.  Man^'  other 
things  I  omit,  for  you  use  many  digressions,  and  put 
things  down  that  cither  have  no  ground  at  all,  or  are 
nothing-  to  the  purpose,  and  my  design  is  not  to  vie 
with  you  in  impertinence. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

If  you  had  published  your  own  opinion,  Salmasius, 
concerning  the  right   of   kings   in   general,  without 
affronting  any  persons  in  particulai-,  notwithstanding 
this  alteration  of  affairs  in  England,  as  long  as  you 
did  but  use  your  own  liberty  in  writing  what  yourself 
thought  fit,  no  Englishman  could  Iiave  had  any  cause 
to  have  been  dispieased  with  you,  nor  would  you  have 
made  good  the  opinion  you  maintain  ever  a  whit  the 
less.     For  if  it  be  a  positive  command  both  of  Moses 
and  of  Christ  himself,  "  That  all  men  whatsoever, 
whether  Spaniards,  French,  Italians,  Germans,  Eng- 
lish, or  Scots,  should  be  subject  to  their  princes,  be  they 
good  or  bad,"  whicli  you  asserted,  p.  127,  to  what  pur- 
pose was  it  for  you,  who  are  a  foreigner,  and  unknown 
to  us,  to  be  tampering-  with  our  laws,  and  to  read  us 
lectures  out  of  them  as  out  of  your  own  papers  and 
miscellanies,  which,  be  they  how  they  Avill,  you  have 
taught  us  already  in  a  g-reat  many  words,  that  they 
ought  to  give  way  to  the  laws  of  God  ?     But  now  it  is 
apparent,  til  at  you  have  undertaken  the  defence  of  this 
royal  cause,  not  so  much  out  of  your  own  inclination, 
as  partly  because  you  were  hired,  and  that  at  a  good 
round  price  too,  considering-  how  things  are  with  him 
that  set  you  on  work  ;  and  partly,  it  is  like,  out  of  ex- 
pectation of  some  greater  rew.ird  hereafter;  to  publish 
a  scandalous  libel  against  the  English,  who  are  injuri- 
ous to  none  of  their  neighbours,  and  meddle  with  their 
own  matters  only.    If  tiiere  were  no  such  thing  as  that 
in  tlie  case,  is  it  credible,  that  any  man  should  be  so 
impudent  or  so  mad,  as  though  he  be  a  stranger,  and 
at  a  great  distance  from  us,  yet  of  his  own  accord  to 
intermeddle  with  our  affairs,  and  side  with  a  party  ? 
What  the  devil  is  it  to  you,  what  the  English  do 
amongst  themselves  ?     What  would  you  have,  prag- 
matical puppy  ?     Wliat  would  you  be  at  ?     Have  you 
no  concerns  of  your  own  at  Iiome  P     I  wish  you  had 
the  same  concerns  tliat  that  famous  Olus,  your  fellow- 
busybody  in  tiie  Epigram,  had  ;  and  ]>erliaps  so  you 
have  ;  you  deserve  tiiem,  I  am  sure.     Or  did  that  hot- 
spur your  wife,  who  encouraged  you  to  write  what  you 
have  done  for  outlawed  Charles's  sake,  promise  you 
some  profitable  professor's  place  in  England,  and  God 
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knows  Avliat  f>ratificatioiis  at  Charles's  return  ?  But 
assure  yourselves,  my  mistress  and  my  master,  tliat 
Enj^land  admits  ncitlier  ol"  wolves,  nor  owners  of 
wolves :  so  lliat  it  is  no  wonder  you  sj)it  so  nincli  ve- 
nom at  our  Eng'lisli  mastifis.  It  were  better  for  you 
to  return  to  those  illustrious  titles  of  yours  in  France  ; 
first  to  that  luinn^crstarved  lordsbij)  of  jours  at*St. 
IjOU  ;  and  in  the  next  place  to  the  sacred  consistory  of 
tlie  most  christian  kinjj.  Beinj^  a  counsellor  to  the 
prince,  you  are  at  too  preat  a  distance  from  your  own 
country.  But  T  see  full  well,  that  she  neither  desires 
you,  nor  your  counsel ;  nor  did  it  appear  she  did,  when 
you  were  there  a  few  years  ago,  and  beg-an  to  lick  a 
cardinal's  trencher:  she  is  in  the  rif^ht,  by  my  troth, 
and  can  very  willinjily  sufTer  such  a  little  fellow  as 
you,  that  are  but  one  iialf  ofa  man,  to  run  up  and  down 
with  your  mistress  of  a  wife,  and  your  desks  full  of 
trifles  and  fooleries,  till  you  liii^ht  somewhere  or  other 
upon  a  stipend,  la rji^e  enough  for  a  knij^htof  the  g-ram- 
mar,  or  an  illustrious  critic  on  horseback,  if  any  prince 
or  state  has  a  mind  to  hire  a  vag^abond  doctor,  that  is 
to  be  sold  at  a  good  round  price.  But  here  is  one  that 
■will  bid  for  you  ;  whether  you  are  a  merchantable  com- 
modity or  not,  and  what  3'ou  are  worth,  we  shall  see  by 
and  by.  You  say,  "  the  parricides  assert,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  England  is  not  merely  kingly,  but  that  it 
is  a  mixed  government."  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  a  coun- 
tryman of  ours  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  dajs,  a  g'ood 
lawyer,  and  a  statesman,  one  whom  you  yourself  will 
not  call  a  parricide,  in  the  beginning  of  a  book  which 
he  wrote  "  of  tlie  commonwealth  of  England,"  asserts 
the  same  thing,  and  not  of  our  government  only,  but 
of  almost  all  others  in  the  world,  and  that  out  of  Aris- 
totle ;  and  he  says  it  is  not  possible,  that  any  govern- 
ment should  otherwise  subsist.  But  as  if  3'oa  thought 
it  a  crime  to  say  any  thing-,  and  not  unsay  it  again, 
you  repeat  your  former  tln-eadbare  contradictions.  You 
say,  "  there  neither  is  nor  ever  was  any  nation,  that  did 
not  understand  by  the  very  name  of  a  king-,  a  person 
whose  authority  is  infcriour  to  God  alone,  and  who  is 
accountable  to  no  other."  And  yet  a  little  after  you 
confess, "  that  the  name  ofa  king-  was  formerly  given 
to  such  powers  and  magistrates,  as  had  not  a  full  and 
absolute  right  of  themselves,  but  had  a  dependence 
upon  the  people,  as  the  sufietes  among  the  Carthagini- 
ans, the  Hebrew  judges,  the  kings  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, and  of  Arragon."  Are  you  not  very  consistent 
with  yourself.''  Then  you  reckon  up  five  several  sorts 
of  monarchies  out  of  Aristotle  ;  in  one  of  which  only 
that  riglit  obtained,  winch  you  say  is  common  to  all 
kings.  Concerning  which  I  have  said  already  more 
than  once,  that  neither  doth  Aristotle  give  an  instance 
of  any  such  monarchy,  nor  was  there  ever  any  such  in 
being:  the  other  four  he  clearly  demonstrates  that  they 
were  bounded  by  established  laws,  and  the  king's 
power  subject  to  those  laws.  The  first  of  which  lour 
was  that  of  the  Lacedemonians,  which  in  his  opinion 
did  of  all  others  best  deserve  the  name  ofa  kingdom. 
The  second  was  such  as  obtained  among  barbarians, 
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which  was  lasting,  because  regulated  by  laws,  and  be- 
cause the  people  willingly  submitted  to  it;  whereas 
by  the  same  author's  opinion  in  his  third  book,  what 
king  soever  retains  the  sovereignty  against  the  peo- 
])le's  will,  is  no  longer  to  be  accounted  a  king,  but  a 
downright  tyrant ;  all  which  is  true  likewise  of  his 
third  sort  of  kings,  which  he  calls  jEsymnetes,  who 
were  chosen  by  the  peo])le,  and  most  commonly  for  a 
certain  time  only,  and  for  some  particular  purposes, 
such  as  the  Roman  dictators  were.  The  fourth  sort  he 
makes  of  such  as  reigned  in  the  heroical  days,  upon 
whom  for  their  extraordinary  merits  the  people  of  their 
own  accord  conferred  the  government,  but  yet  bounded 
by  laws ;  nor  could  these  retain  the  sovereignty  against 
the  will  of  the  people ;  nor  do  these  four  sorts  of  kingly 
governments  differ,  he  sajs,  from  tyranny  in  any  thing 
else,  but  only  in  that  these  governments  are  with  the 
good  liking  of  the  people,  and  that  against  their  will. 
The  fiftli  sort  of  kingly  government,  which  he  calls 
wKn^aaiXua,  or  absolute  monarchy,  in  which  the  su- 
preme power  resides  in  the  king's  person,  which  you 
pretend  to  be  the  right  of  all  kings,  is  utterly  con- 
demned by  the  philosopher,  as  neither  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  nor  consonant  to  justice  or  nature,  unless 
some  people  should  be  content  to  live  under  such  a  go- 
vernment, and  withal  confer  it  upon  such  as  excel  all 
others  in  virtue.  These  things  any  man  may  read  in 
the  third  book  of  his  Politics.  But  you,  I  believe,  that 
once  in  your  life  you  might  appear  witty  and  florid, 
pleased  yourself  with  making  a  comparison  "  betwixt 
these  five  sorts  of  kingly  government,  and  the  five 
zones  of  the  world  ;  betwixt  the  two  extremes  of  kingly 
power,  there  are  three  more  temperate  species  interposed, 
as  there  lie  three  zones  betwixt  the  torrid  and  the  fri- 
gid." Pretty  rogue  !  what  ingenious  comparisons  he 
always  makes  us !  may  you  for  ever  be  banished  whi- 
ther you  yourself  condemn  an  absolute  kingdom  to  be, 
that  is,  to  the  frigid  zone,  which  when  you  are  there, 
will  be  doubly  cold  to  what  it  was  before.  In  the 
mean  while  we  shall  expect  that  new-fashioned  sphere 
which  j'ou  describe,  from  you  our  modern  Archimedes, 
in  which  there  .shall  be  two  extreme  zones,  one  torrid, 
and  the  other  frigid,  and  three  temperate  ones  lying 
betwixt.  "  The  kings  of  the  Lacedemonians,  j^ou  say, 
might  lawfully  be  imprisoned,  but  it  was  not  lawful  to 
put  them  to  death."  Why  not  ."^  Because  the  minis- 
ters of  justice,  and  some  foreign  soldiers,  being  sur- 
prised at  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  thought  it  not  law- 
ful to  lead  Agis  to  his  execution,  though  condemned 
to  die?  And  the  people  of  Lacedemon  were  displeased 
at  his  death,  not  because  condemned  to  die,  though  a 
king,  but  because  he  was  a  good  man  and  popular, 
and  had  been  circumvented  by  a  faction  of  the  great 
ones.  Says  Plutarch,  "  Agis  was  the  first  king,  that 
was  put  to  death  by  the  ephori;"  in  which  words  he 
does  not  pretend  to  tell  us  what  lawfiillj'  might  be 
done,  but  what  actually  was  done.  For  to  imagine  that 
such  as  may  lawfully  accuse  a  king,  and  imprison  him, 
may  not  also  lawfully  put  him  to  death,  is  a  childish 
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conceit.  At  last  you  betake  yourself  to  g-ive  an  ac- 
count of  the  right  of  English  kings.  "  There  never 
was,"  you  say,  "  but  one  king  in  England."  This  you 
sav,  because  you  had  said  before,  "  unless  a  king  be 
sole  in  the  government,  he  cannot  be  a  king."  Which 
if  it  be  true,  some  of  them,  who  I  had  thought  had  been 
kings  of  England,  were  not  really  so  ;  for  to  omit 
many  of  our  Saxon  kings,  wlio  liad  either  their  sons 
or  their  brothers  partners  with  them  in  the  government, 
it  is  known  that  King  Henry  II,  of  the  Norman  race, 
reigned  together  with  I  is  son.  "  Let  them  shew,"  say 
you,  "  a  precedent  of  any  kingdom  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  single  person,  who  has  not  an  absolute  power: 
thoutrh  in  some  kino-doms  more  remiss,  in  others  more 
intense."  Do  you  shew  any  power  that  is  absolute, 
and  yet  remiss,  you  ass  ?  is  not  that  power  that  is  ab- 
solute, the  supreme  power  of  all  ?  How  can  it  then  be 
both  supreme  and  remiss.''  Whatsoever  kings  you  shall 
acknowledge  to  be  invested  with  a  remiss  (or  a  less) 
power,  those  I  will  easily  make  appear  to  have  no  ab- 
solute j)ower;  and  consequently  to  be  inferiour  to  a 
people,  free  by  nature,  who  is  both  its  own  lawgiver, 
and  can  make  the  regal  power  more  or  less  intense  or 
remiss ;  that  is,  greater  or  less.  Whether  the  whole 
island  of  Britain  was  anciently  governed  by  kings,  or 
no,  is  uncertain.  It  is  most  likely,  that  the  form  of 
their  government  changed  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  times.  Whence  Tacitus  says,  "  the  Britains 
anciently  were  under  kings;  now  the  great  men  amongst 
them  divide  them  into  parties  and  factions."  When  the 
Romans  left  them,  they  were  about  forty  years  without 
kings  ;  they  were  not  always  therefore  under  a  kingly 
government,  as  you  say  they  were.  But  when  tliey 
were  so,  that  the  kingdom  was  hereditary,  I  positively 
deny;  which  that  it  was  not,  is  evident  both  from  the 
series  of  their  kings,  and  their  way  of  creating  them  ; 
for  the  consent  of  the  people  is  asked  in  express  words. 
When  the  king  has  taken  the  accustomed  oath,  the 
archbishop  stepping  to  every  side  of  the  stage  erected 
for  that  purpose,  asks  the  people  four  several  times  in 
these  words,  "  Do  you  consent  to  have  this  man  to  be 
your  king  ?"  Just  as  if  he  spoke  to  them  in  the  Roman 
style,  Vultis,  Jubetis  hunc  Regnare  ?  "  Is  it  your  plea- 
sure, do  you  appoint  tiiis  man  to  reign  ?"  Which  would 
be  needless,  if  the  kingdom  were  by  the  law  hereditary. 
But  will)  kings,  usurpation  passes  very  frequently  for 
law  and  rigJit.  You  go  about  to  ground  Ciiarles's 
right  to  the  crown,  who  was  so  often  conquered  himself, 
upon  the  right  of  conquest.  William,  surnamed  the 
conqueror,  forsooth,  subdued  us.  But  they  who  are 
not  strangers  to  our  history,  know  full  well,  that  the 
strength  of  the  English  nation  was  not  so  broken  in 
that  one  fight  at  Hastings,  but  that  they  might  easily 
have  renewed  the  war.  But  they  chose  rather  to  ac- 
cept of  a  king,  than  to  be  under  a  conqueror  and  a  ty- 
rant: they  swear  therefore  to  William,  to  be  his  liege- 
men, and  he  swears  to  them  at  the  altar,  to  carry  him- 
self towards  them  as  a  good  king  ought  to  do  in  all 
respects.  When  he  broke  his  word,  and  the  English 
betook  themselves  again  to  their  arms,  being  diffident 
of  his  strength,  he  renewed  his  oath  upon  the  Holy 


Evangelists,  to  observe  the  ancient  laws  of  England. 
And  therefore,  if  after  that  he  miserably  oppressed  the 
English,  (as  you  say  he  did,)  he  did  it  not  by  right  of 
conquest,  but  by  right  of  perjury.  Besides,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  many  ages  ago,  the  conquerors  and  conquer- 
ed coalesced  into  one  and  the  same  people :  so  that 
that  right  of  conquest,  if  any  such  ever  were,  must 
needs  have  been  antiquated  long  ago.  His  own  words 
at  his  death,  which  I  give  you  out  of  a  French  manu- 
script written  at  Caen,  put  all  out  of  doubt,  "  I  aj)point 
no  man  (says  he)  to  inherit  the  kingdom  of  England." 
By  which  words,  both  his  pretended  right  of  conquest, 
and  the  hereditary  right,  were  disclaimed  at  his  death, 
and  buried  together  with  him.  I  see  now  that  you  have 
gotten  a  place  at  court,  as  I  foretold  you  would ;  you 
are  made  the  king's  chief  treasurer  and  steward  of  his 
court  craft :  and  what  follows,  you  seem  to  write  e.x 
officio,  as  by  virtue  of  your  office, magnificent  Sir.  "If 
any  preceding  kings,  being  thereunto  compelled  by 
factions  of  great  men,  or  seditions  amongst  the  com- 
mon people,  have  receded  in  some  measure  from  their 
right,  that  cannot  prejudice  the  successor;  but  that  he 
is  at  liberty  to  resume  it."  You  say  well;  if  therefore 
at  any  time  our  ancestors  have  through  neglect  lost 
any  thing  that  was  their  right,  why  should  that  pre- 
judice us  their  posterity  ?  If  they  would  promise  for 
themselves  to  become  slaves,  they  could  make  no  such 
promise  for  us ;  who  shall  always  retain  the  same  riglit 
of  delivering  ourselves  out  of  slavery,  that  they  had  of 
enslaving  themselves  to  any  whomsoever.  You  won- 
der how  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  king  of  Great  Britain 
must  now-a-days  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  kingdom  only  ;  whereas  in  all  otiier  kingly 
governments  in  Christendom,  kings  are  invested  with 
a  free  and  absolute  authority.  For  the  Scots,  I  remit 
you  to  Buchanan  :  for  France,  your  own  native  coun- 
try, to  which  you  seem  to  be  a  stranger,  to  Hottoman's 
Franco-Gallia,  and  Girardus  a  French  historian :  for 
the  rest,  to  other  authors,  of  whom  none  that  I  know 
of  were  Independants :  out  of  w  hom  you  might  have 
learned  a  quite  other  lesson  concerning  the  right  of 
kings,  than  what  you  teach.  Not  being  able  to  prove, 
that  a  tyrannical  power  belongs  to  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land by  right  of  conquest,  you  try  now  to  do  it  by 
right  of  perjury.  Kings  profess  themselves  to  reign 
"  by  the  grace  of  God  :"  what  if  they  bad  professed 
themselves  to  be  gods  ?  I  believe  if  they  had,  you 
might  easily  have  been  brought  to  become  one  of  their 
priests.  So  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  pretended 
to  archbishop  it  by  "  Divine  Providence."  Are  you 
such  a  fool,  as  to  deny  the  pope's  being  a  king  in  the 
church,  that  you  may  make  the  king  greater  than  a 
pope  in  the  state  ?  But  in  the  statutes  of  the  realm  the 
king  is  called  our  Lord.  You  are  become  of  a  sudden 
a  wonderful  Nomenclator  of  our  statutes  :  but  you 
know  not  that  many  are  called  lords  and  masters  who 
arc  not  really  so :  you  know  not  how  unreasonable  a 
thing  it  is  to  judge  of  truth  and  right  by  titles  of  ho- 
nour, not  to  say  of  flattery.  Make  the  same  inference, 
if  you  will,  from  the  parlianient's  being  called  the 
king's  parliament ;  for  it  is  called  the  king's  bridle  too, 
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or  a  bridle  to  the  kinpf :  and  therefore  the  king-  is  no 
more  lord  or  master  of  his  parliament,  than  a  horse  is 
of  his  bridle.      But  why  not  the  king-'s  parliament, 
since   the  king  "summons  them?"    I  will  tell   you 
why;  because  the  consuls  used  to  indict  a  meeting  of 
the  senate,  yet  were  they  not  lords  over  that  council. 
When  the  king  therefore  sunnnons  or  calls  together  a 
parliament,  he  does  it  by  virtue  and  in  discharge  of 
that  office,  which  he  has  received  from  the  ])eople,  that 
he  may  advise  with  them  about  the  weight}'  affairs  of 
the  kingdom,  not  his  own  particular  affairs.     Or  when 
at  any  time  the  parliament  debated  of  the  king's  own 
affairs,  if  any  could  properly  be  called  his  own,  they 
were  always  the  last  things  they  did ;  and  it  was  in 
their  choice  when  to  debate  of  them,  and  whether  at 
all  or  no,  and  depended  not  upon  the  king's  pleasure. 
And  they  whom  it  concerns  to  know  this,  know  very 
well,  that  parliaments  anciently,  whether  summoned 
or  not,  might  by  law  meet  twice  a  year:  but  the  laws 
are  called  too,  "  the  king's  laws."     These  are  flattering 
ascriptions ;  a  king  of  England  can  of  himself  make  no 
law ;  for  he  was  not  constituted  to  make  laws,  but  to 
see  those  laws  kept,  wliich  the  people  made.     And  you 
yourself  here  confess,  that  "  parliaments  meet  to  make 
laws ;"  wherefore  the  law  is  also  called  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  peo])le's  law.     Whence  King  Ethelstane 
in  the  preface  to  his  laws,  speaking  to  all  the  people, 
•'  I  have  granted  you  every  thing,"  says  be,  "  by  your 
own  law."     And  in  the  form  of  the  oath,  which  tiie 
kings  of  England  used  to  take  before  they  were  made 
kings,  the  people  stipulate  with  them  thus;  "  Will  you 
grant  those  just  laws,  which  the  people  shall  choose  ?" 
The  king  answers,  "  I  will."     And  you  are  infinitely 
mistaken  in  saying,  that  "  when  there  is  no  parliament 
sitting,  the  king  governs  the  whole  state  of  the  king- 
dom, to  all  intents  and  purposes,  by  a  regal  power." 
For  he  can  determine  nothing  of  any  moment,  with 
respect  to  either  peace  or  war  :  nor  can  he  put  any  stop 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice.     And  the 
judges  therefore  swear,  that  they  will  do  nothing  ju- 
diciall}',  but  according  to  law,  though  the  king  by- 
word, or  mandate,  or  letters  under  his  own  seal,  should 
command  the  contrary.     Hence  it  is  that  the  king  is 
often  said  in  our  law  to  be  an  infant;  and  to  possess 
his  rights  and  dignities,  as  a  child  or  a  ward  does  his : 
see  the  Mirror,  Cap.  4.  Sect.  22.     And  hence  is  that 
common  saying  amongst  us,  that  "  tlie  king  can  do  no 
wrong."    which   you,   like   a  rascal,   interpret   thus, 
"  Whatever  the  king  does,  is  no  injury,  because  he  is 
not  liable  to  be  punished  for  it."     By  this  very  com- 
ment, if  there  were  nothing  else,  the  wonderful  impu- 
dence and  villany  of  this  fellow  discovers  itself  suffi- 
ciently.    "  It  belongs  to  the  head,"  you  say,  "to  com- 
mand, and  not  to  the  members :  the  king  is  the  head  of 
the  parliament."     You  would  not  trifle  thus,  if  you  had 
any  guts  in  your  brains.     You   are  mistaken  again 
(but  there  is  no  end  of  your  mistakes)  in  not  distin- 
guishing the  king's  counsellors  from  the  states  of  the 
realm:  for  neither  ought  he  to  make  choice  of  all  of 
them,  nor  of  any  of  them,  which  the  rest  do  not  aj)- 
prove  of;  but  for  electing  any  member  of  the  house  of 


commons,  he  never  so  much  as  pretended  to  it.     Whom 
the  jjcopic  appointed  to  that  service,  tJicy  were  seve- 
rally chosen  by  the  votes  of  all  the  people  in  their  re- 
spective cities,  towns,  and  counties.     I  speak  now  of 
tilings   universally  known,  and   therefore    I    am  the 
shorter.     But  you  say,  "  it  is  false  that  the  parliament 
was  instituted  by  the  people,  as  the  worshi|)pers  of 
saint  Independency  assert."     Now  I  see  why  you  took 
so  much  pains  in  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  papacy; 
you  carry  another  pope  in  your  belly,  as  we  say.     For 
what  else  should  you  be  in  labour  of,  the  wife  of  a 
woman,  a  he-wolf,  impregnated  by  a  she-wolf,   but 
either  a  monster,  or  some  new  sort  of  papacy  ?     You 
now  make  he-saints  and  she-saints,  at  your  pleasure, 
as  if  30U  were  a  true  genuine  pope.     You  absolve  kings 
of  all  their  sins,  and  as  if  you  had  utterly  vanquished 
and  subdued  your  antagonist  the  pope,  you  adorn  your- 
self with  his  spoils.     But  because  you  have  not  yet 
profligated  the  pope  quite,  till  the  second  and  third,  and 
perhaps  the  fourth  and  fifth  part  of  your  book  of  bis  su- 
premacy come  out,  which  book  will  nauseate  a  great 
many  readers  to  death,  sooner  than  you  will  get  the 
better  of  tlie  pope  by  it ;  let  it  suffice  you  in  the  mean 
time,  I  beseech  you,  to  become  some  antipope  or  other. 
There   is   another    she-saint,   besides   that    Indepen- 
dency that  you  deride,  which  you  have  canonized  in 
good  earnest;  and  that  is,  the  tyranny  of  kings:  you 
shall  therefore  by  my  consent  be  the  high  priest  of 
tyranny  ;  and  that  you  may  have  all  the  pope's  titles, 
you  shall  be  a  "  servant  of  the  servants,"  not  of  God, 
but  of  the  court.     For  that  curse  pronounced  upon  Ca- 
naan seems  to  stick  as  close  to  you,  as  your  shirt.   You 
call  the  people  "  a  beast."     What  are  you  then  your- 
self.''   For  neither  can  that  sacred  consistor}',  nor  your 
lordship  of  St.  Lou,  exempt  you  its  master  from  being 
one  of  the  people,  nay,  of  the  common  people ;  nor 
can  make  you  other  than  what  you  really  are,  a  most 
loathsome  beast.     Indeed,  the  writings  of  the  prophets 
shadow  out  to  us  the  monarchy  and  dominion  of  great 
kings  by  the  name,  and  under  the  resemblance,  of  a 
great  beast.     You  say,  that  "  there  is  no  mention  of 
parliaments  held  under  our  kings,  that  reigned  before 
William  the  Conqueror."     It  is  not  worth  while  to  jan- 
gle about  a  French  word :  the  thing  was  always  in 
being;  and  you  yourself  allow  tiiat  in  Saxon  times. 
Concilia  Sapicntum,  Wittena-gemots,  are  mentioned. 
And  there  are  wise  men  among  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  amongst  the  nobility.     But  "in  the 
statute  of  Merton  made  in  the  twentieth  year  of  King 
Henry  the  third,  the  earls  and  barons  are  only  named." 
Thus  you  are  always  imposed  upon  by  words,  who 
yet  have  spent  your  whole  life  in  nothing  else  but 
words ;  for  we  know  very  well  that  in  that  age,  not 
only  the  guardians  of  the  cinque-ports,  and  magistrates 
of  cities,  but  even  tradesmen  are  sometimes  called  ba- 
rons; and  without  doubt,  they  might  much  more  rea- 
sonably call  every  member  of  parliament,  though  never 
so  much  a  commoner,  by  the  name  of  baron.  For  that  in 
t!ie  fifty-second  year  of  the  same  king's  reign,  the  com- 
moners as  well  as  the  lords  were  summoned,  the  statute 
of  Marlbridge,  and  most  other  statutes,  declare  in  ex- 
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press  words;  which  commoners  Xing'  Edward  the  third, 
in  the  preface  to  the  statute-staple,  calls,  "  Magnates 
Comitatuni,  the  great  men  of  the  counties,"   as  you 
very  learnedly  quote  it  for  me ;  those  to  wit,  "  that 
came  out  of  several  counties,  and  served  for  them  ;" 
which  number  of  men  constituted  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  neither  were  lords,  nor  could  be.     Besides, 
a  book  more  ancient  than  those  statutes,  called,  "  Mo- 
dus habendi  Parliamenta,  i.  e.  the  manner  of  holding- 
parliaments,"  tells  us,  that  the  king  and  the  commons 
may  hold  a  parliament,  and  enact  laws,  tliough  the 
lords,  the  bishops  are  absent ;  but  that  with  the  lords, 
and  the  bishops,  in  the  absence  of  the  commons,  no 
parliament  can  be  held.     And  there  is  a  reason  given 
for  it,  viz.  because  kings  held  parliaments  and  councils 
with  their  people  before  any  lords  or  bishops  were 
made ;  besides,  the  lords  serve  for  themselves  only,  tlie 
commons  each  for  the  county,  city,  or  borough  tiiat 
sent  them.     And  that  therefore  the  commons  in  parlia- 
ment represent  the  whole  body  of  the  nation;  in  which 
respect  they  are  more  worthy,  and  every  way  prefer- 
able to  the  house  of  peers.     "  But  the  power  of  Judi- 
cature," you  say,  "never  was  invested  in  the  house  of 
commons."     Nor  was  the  king  ever  possessed  of  it : 
remember  though,  that  originally  all  power  proceeded, 
and  yet  does  proceed,  from  the  people.    Which  Marcus 
Tullius  excellently  well  shews  in  his  oration,  "  De 
lege  Agraria,  of  the  Agrarian  law  :"  "  As  all  powers, 
authcnities,  and  public  administrations   ought   to  be 
derived  from  the  whole  body  of  the  people;  so  those 
of  them  ougiit  in  an  especial  manner  so  to  be  de- 
rived, which  are  ordained  and  appointed  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  and  interest  of  all,  to  which  employments 
every  particular  person  may  both  give  his  vote  for  the 
choosing  such  persons,  as  he  thinks  will  take  most  care 
of  the  public,  and  withal  by  voting  and  making-  inter- 
est for  them,  lay  such  obligations  upon  them,  as  may 
entitle  them  to  their  friendship  and    good  offices  in 
time  to  come."    Here  jou  see  the  true  rise  and  original 
of  parliaments,  and  that  it  was  much  ancienter  than 
the  Saxon  chronicles.     Whilst  we  may  dwell  in  such 
a  light  of  truth  and  wisdom,  as  Cicero's  age  afibrded, 
you  labour  in  vain  to  blind  us  with  the  darkness  of 
obscurer  times.     By  the  saying  whereof  I  would  not 
be  understood  to  derogate  in  the  least  from  the  autho- 
rity and  prudence  of  our  ancestors,  who  most  certainly 
went  further  in  the  enacting  of  good  laws,  than  either 
the  ages  they  lived  in,  or  their  own  learning  or  educa- 
tion seem  to  have  been  capable  of;  and  though  some- 
times they  made  laws  that  were  none  of  the  best,  yet 
as  being  conscious  to  themselves  of  the  ignorance  and 
infirmity  of  human  nature,  they  have  conveyed  this 
doctrine  down  to  posterity,  as  the  foundation  of  all  laws, 
which  likewise  all  our  lawyers  admit,  that  if  any  law, 
or  custom,  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  of  nature,  or 
of  reason,  it  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  null  and  void. 
Whence  it  follows,  that  though  it  were  possible  for  you 
to  discover  any  statute,  or  other  public  sanction,  which 
ascribed  to  the  king  a  tyrannical  power,  since  that 
would  be  repugnant  to  the  will  of  God,  to  nature  and 
to  right   reason,  you    may  learn    from   that   general 


and  primary  law  of  ours,  which  I  have  just  now 
quoted,  that  it  will  be  null  and  void.  But  yoxi  will 
never  be  able  to  find,  that  any  such  right  of  kings  has 
the  least  foundation  in  our  law.  Since  it  is  ])lain 
therefore,  that  the  power  of  judicature  was  originally 
in  the  people  tliemselves,  and  that  the  people  never 
did  by  any  royal  law  part  with  it  to  the  king,  (for  the 
kings  of  England  neither  used  to  judge  any  man,  nor 
can  by  the  law  do  it,  otlierwise  than  according  to  laws 
settled  and  agreed  to  :  Fleta,  Book  I.  Cap.  17.)  it  fol- 
lows, that  this  power  remains  yet  whole  and  entire  in 
the  people  themselves.  For  that  it  was  either  never 
committed  to  the  house  of  peers,  or  if  it  were,  that  it 
may  lawfully  be  taken  from  them  again,  you  yourself 
will  not  deny.  But,  "  It  is  in  the  king's  power,"  you 
say,  "  to  make  a  village  into  a  borough,  and  that  into 
a  city  ;  and  consequently,  the  king  does  in  effect  cre- 
ate those  that  constitute  the  Commons  House  of  Par- 
liament." But,  I  say,  tliat  even  towns  and  borougjis 
are  more  ancient  than  kings ;  and  that  the  people  is 
the  people,  though  they  should  live  in  the  open  fields. 
And  now  we  are  extremely  well  pleased  with  your 
Anglicisms,  COUNTY  COURT,  THE  TURNE, 
HUNDREDA :  You  have  quickly  learnt  to  count 
your  hundred  Jacobusses  in  English. 

Quis  exppdivit  Salmasio  suam  HUNDREDAM? 
Picamque  dociiit  verba  iiostra  cmtari  1 
Magister  artis  venter,  et  Jacohai 
Centum,  exulantis  viscera  marsupii  Regis, 
Quod  si  dnlosi  spes  refulserit  nummi, 
Ipse  Antichristi  modii  qui  Primatum  Papa 
Miiiatus  uno  est  dissipare  sufflatu, 
Cantabit  iiltro  Cardinalilium  melus. 

Who  taught  Salmasius,  that  French  chatt'ring  pie. 
To  aim  at  English,  and  HUNDREDA  cry? 
The  starving  rascal,  flush'd  with  just  a  Hundred 
English  Jacobusses,  HUNDREDA  blunder'd. 
An  outlaw'd  king's  last  stock.— A  hundred  miTe, 
Would  make  him  pimp  for  th'  Antichristian  whore ; 
And  in  Rome's  praise  employ  his  poison'd  breath. 
Who  threat'ned  once  to  stink  the  Pope  to  death. 

The  next  thing  you  do  is  to  trouble  us  with  a  long- 
discourse  of  the  earls  and  the  barons,  to  shew  that  the 
king  made  them  all ;  which  we  readily  grant,  and  for 
that  reason  they  were  most  commonly  at  the  king's 
beck ;  and  therefore  we  have  done  well  to  take  care, 
that  for  the  future  they  shall  not  be  judges  of  a  free 
people.  You  affirm,  that  "  the  power  of  calling  par- 
liaments as  often  as  he  pleases,  and  of  dissolving  them 
when  he  pleases,  has  belonged  to  the  king-  time  out  of 
mind."  Whether  such  a  vile,  mercenary  foreigner  as 
you,  who  transcribe  what  some  fugitives  dictate  to 
you,  or  the  express  letter  of  our  own  laws,  are  more  to 
be  credited  in  this  matter,  we  shall  inquire  hereafter. 
But  say  you,  "  there  is  another  argument,  and  an  in- 
vincible one,  to  prove  the  power  of  the  kings  of  P"ng- 
land  superior  to  that  of  the  parliament ;  the  king's 
power  is  perpetual  and  of  course,  whereby  he  adminis- 
ters the  government  singly  without  the  parliament; 
that  of  the  parliament  is  extraordinary,  or  out  of  course. 
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aiul  limited  to  particulars  only,  nor  can  thej  enact  any 
tiling  so  as  to  be  hinding-  in  law,  Avithout  the  king." 
Where  does  the  great  force  of  this  argument  lie?  In 
the  words  "  of  course  and  perpetual  ?"  W  hy,  many 
inferiour  magistrates  have  an  ordinary  and  peri)etual 
power,  those  whom  we  call  justices  of  the  peace. 
Have  they  therefore  the  supreme  ])o\ver?  And  I  have 
said  already,  that  the  king's  power  is  committed  to 
him,  to  take  care,  by  interposing  his  autiiority,  that 
nothing  be  done  contrary  to  law,  and  that  he  may  see 
to  the  due  observation  of  our  laws,  not  to  top  his  own 
upon  us :  and  consequently  that  the  king  has  no  power 
out  of  his  courts  ;  nay,  all  the  ordinary  power  is  rather 
the  people's,  who  determine  all  controversies  themselves 
by  juries  of  twelve  men.  And  hence  it  is,  that  when 
a  malefactor  is  asked  at  his  arraignment,  "  How  will 
you  be  tried?"  he  answers  always,  according  to  law 
and  custom,  "  by  God  and  my  country ;"  not  by  God 
and  the  king,  or  the  king's  deputy.  But  the  authority 
of  the  parliament,  which  indeed  and  in  truth  is  the 
supreme  power  of  the  people  committed  to  that  senate, 
if  it  may  be  called  extraordinary,  it  must  be  by  reason 
of  its  eminence  and  superiority ;  else  it  is  known  they 
are  called  ordines,  and  therefore  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  be  extra  ordinem,  out  of  order ;  and  if  not  ac- 
tually, as  they  say,  yet  virtually  they  have  a  perpetual 
power  and  authority  over  all  courts  and  ordinary 
magistrates,  and  that  vvitliout  the  king.  And  now  it 
seems  our  barbarous  terms  grate  upon  your  critical  ears, 
forsooth !  whereas,  if  I  had  leisure,  or  that  it  were 
worth  my  while,  I  could  reckon  up  so  many  barbarisms 
of  yours  in  this  one  book,  as,  if  you  were  to  be  chastized 
for  them  as  you  deserve,  all  the  schoolboys'  ferulas  in 
Christendom  would  be  broken  upon  you  ;  nor  would 
you  receive  so  many  pieces  of  gold  as  that  wretched 
poet  did  of  old,  but  a  great  many  more  boxes  on  the 
ear.  You  say,  "  It  is  a  prodigj'  more  monstrous  than 
all  the  most  absurd  opinions  in  the  world  put  together, 
that  the  Bedlams  should  make  a  distinction  betwixt 
the  king's  power  and  Itis  person."  I  will  not  quote 
what  every  author  has  said  upon  this  subject;  but  if 
by  the  words  Personam  Regis,  you  mean  what  we  call 
in  English,  the  person  of  the  king;  Chrysostom,  who 
was  no  Bedlam,  might  have  taught  you,  that  it  is  no 
absurd  thing  to  make  a  distinction  betwixt  that  and 
his  power ;  for  that  further  explains  the  apostle's  com- 
mand of  being  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  to  be  meant 
of  the  tiling,  the  power  itself,  and  not  of  the  persons 
of  the  magistrates.  And  why  may  not  I  say  that  a 
king,  who  acts  any  thing  contrary  to  law,  acts  so  far 
forth  as  a  private  person,  or  a  tyrant,  and  not  in  the 
capacity  of  a  king  invested  with  a  legal  authority  ?  If 
you  do  not  know,  that  there  ma}'  he  in  one  and  the 
same  man  more  persons  or  capacities  than  one,  and 
that  those  capacities  may  in  thought  and  conception 
be  severed  from  the  man  himself,  you  are  altogether 
ignorant  both  of  Latin  and  common  sense.  But  this 
you  say  to  absolve  kings  from  all  sin  and  guilt ;  and 
that  you  may  make  us  believe,  that  you  are  gotten  into 
the  chair  yourself,  w  hich  you  have  pulled  the  pope  out 
of.     "  The  king,"  you  say,  "  is  supposed  not  capable 


of  committing  anj-  crime,  because  no  punishment  is 
consequential  upon  any  crime  of  his."  Whoever  there- 
fore is  not  punished,  offends  not;  it  is  not  the  theft, 
but  the  punishment,  that  makes  the  thief  Salmasius 
the  Grammarian  commits  no  solecisms  now,  liecause 
he  is  from  under  the  ferula;  when  you  have  overthrown 
tiie  pope,  let  these,  for  God's  sake,  be  the  canons  of 
your  pontificate,  or  at  least  your  indulgencies,  whether 
you  shall  choose  to  be  called  the  high  priest  St.  Tyran- 
ny, or  St.  Slavery.  I  pass  by  the  reproachful  language, 
which  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  chapter  j'ou  give 
the  state  of  the  cotiimonwealth,  and  the  church  of 
England  ;  it  is  common  to  such  as  you  are,  you  con- 
temptible varlet,  to  rail  at  those  things  most  that  are 
most  praiseworthy.  But  that  I  may  not  seem  to  have 
asserted  any  thing  rashly  concerning  the  right  of  the 
kings  of  England,  or  rather  concerning  the  people's 
right  with  respect  to  their  princes  ;  I  will  now  allege 
out  of  our  ancient  histories  a  few  things  indeed  of 
many,  but  such  as  will  make  it  evident,  that  the  Eng- 
lish lately  tried  their  king  according  to  the  settled  law  s 
of  the  realm,  and  the  customs  of  their  ancestors.  After 
the  Romans  quitted  this  island,  the  Britains  for  about 
forty  years  were  sui  juris,  and  without  any  kings  at 
all.  Of  whom  those  they  first  set  up,  some  they  put 
to  death.  And  for  that,  Gildas  reprehends  them,  not 
as  you  do,  for  killing  their  kings,  but  for  killing  them 
uncondemned,  and  (to  use  his  own  words)  "  non  pro 
veri  examinatione,"  without  inquiring  into  the  matter 
of  fact.  Vortisrern  was  for  his  incestuous  marriage 
with  his  own  daughter  condemned  (as  Nennius  informs 
us,  the  most  ancient  of  all  our  historians  next  to  Gil- 
das) by  St.  German,  "  and  a  general  council  of  the 
Britains,"  and  his  son  Vortimer  set  up  in  his  stead. 
This  came  to  pass  not  long  after  St.  Augustine's  death, 
which  is  enough  to  discover  how  futilous  you  are,  to 
say,  as  you  have  done,  that  it  was  a  Pope,  and  Zachary 
by  name,  who  first  held  the  lawfulness  of  judging 
kings.  About  the  year  of  our  Lord  600,  Morcantius, 
who  then  reigned  in  Wales,  was  by  Oudeccus,  bishop 
of  Llandaff,  condemned  to  exile,  for  the  murder  of  his 
uncle,  though  he  got  the  sentence  off  by  bestowing 
some  lands  upon  the  church.  Come  we  now  to  the 
Saxons,  whose  laws  we  have,  and  therefore  I  shall  quote 
none  of  their  precedents.  Remember,  that  the  Saxons 
were  of  a  German  extract,  who  never  invested  their 
kings  with  any  absolute,  unlimited  power,  but  consult- 
ed in  a  body  of  the  more  weighty  affairs  of  govern- 
ment; whence  we  may  perceive,  that  in  the  time  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors  parliaments  (the  name  itself  only  ex- 
cepted) had  the  supreme  authority.  The  name  they  gave 
them,  was  "  councils  of  wise  men;"  and  this  in  the 
reign  of  Ethelbert,  of  whom  Bede  says,  "  that  he  made 
laws  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  laws,  cum  concilio 
sapientum ;  by  the  advice,  or  in  a  council  of  his  wise 
men."  So  Edwin  king  of  Northumberland,  and  Ina 
king  of  the  v^est  Saxons,"  having  consulted  with  their 
wise  men,  and  the  elders  of  the  people,"  made  new 
laws.  Other  laws  King  Alfred  made, "by  the  advice" 
in  like  manner  of  "  his  wise  men  ;"  and  he  says  himself, 
"  that  it  was  by  the  consent  of  them  all,  that  they  were 
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commanded  to  be  observed."  From  these  and  many 
other  like  places,  it  is  as  clear  as  the  sun,  tliat  chosen 
men  even  from  amongst  the  common  people,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  supreme  councils,  unless  we  must  believe, 
that  no  men  are  wise  but  the  nobility.  We  have  like- 
wise a  very  ancient  book,  called  the  "  Mirror  of  Jus- 
tice," in  which  we  are  told,  that  the  Saxons,  when  they 
first  subdued  the  Britains,  and  chose  themselves  kinjjs, 
required  an  oath  of  them,  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of 
the  law,  as  much  as  any  of  their  subjects.  Cap.  1.  Sect. 
2.  In  the  same  place  it  is  said,  that  it  is  but  just  that 
the  king  have  his  peers  in  parliament,  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  wrongs  done  by  the  king,  or  the  queen  ;  and 
that  there  was  a  law  made  in  King  Alfred's  time, 
that  parliaments  should  be  holden  twice  a  year  at  Lon- 
don, or  oftener,  if  need  were  :  which  law,  when  through 
neglect  it  grew  into  disuse,  was  revived  by  two  statutes 
in  King  Edward  tlie  Third's  time.  And  in  another  an- 
cient manuscript,  called  "  Modus  tenendi  Parliamenta," 
we  read  thus,  "  If  the  king*  was  summoned,  he  is  guilty 
of  perjury;  and  shall  be  reputed  to  have  broken  his 
coronation  oath."  For  how  can  he  be  said  to  grant 
those  good  laws,  which  the  people  choose,  as  he  is  sworn 
to  do,  if  he  hinders  the  people  from  choosing  them, 
either  by  summoning  parliaments  scldomer,  or  by  dis- 
solving them  sooner,  than  the  public  affairs  require,  or 
admit  ?  And  that  oath  which  the  kings  of  England 
take  at  their  coronation,  has  always  been  looked  upon 
by  our  lawyers  as  a  most  sacred  law.  And  what  re- 
medy can  be  found  to  obviate  the  great  dangers  of  the 
whole  state,  (which  is  the  very  end  of  summoning  par- 
liaments,) if  that  great  and  august  assembly  may  be 
dissolved  at  the  pleasure  many  time  of  a  silly,  head- 
strong king  ?  To  absent  himself  from  them,  is  certainly 
less  than  to  dissolve  them ;  and  yet  by  our  laws,  as 
that  Modus  lays  them  down,  the  king  neither  can  nor 
ought  to  absent  himself  from  his  parliament,  unless  he 
be  really  indisposed  in  health  ;  nor  then  neither,  till 
twelve  of  the  peers  have  been  with  him  to  inspect  his 
body,  and  give  the  parliament  an  account  of  his  indis- 
position. Is  this  like  the  carriage  of  servants  to  a 
master  ?  On  the  other  hand  the  house  of  commons, 
without  whom  there  can  be  no  parliament  held,  though 
summoned  by  the  king,  may  withdraw,  and  having 
made  a  secession,  expostulate  with  the  king  concerning 
maleadministration,  as  the  same  book  has  it.  But, 
which  is  the  greatest  thing  of  all,  amongst  the  laws  of 
King  Edward,  commonly  called  the  Confessor,  tliere 
is  one  very  excellent,  relating  to  the  kingly  office  ; 
which  office,  if  the  king  do  not  discharge  as  he  ought, 
then,  says  the  law,  "  be  shall  not  retain  so  much  as  the 
name  of  a  king."  And  lest  these  words  should  not  be 
sufficiently  understood,  tiie  example  of  Chilperic  king 
of  France  is  subjoined,  whom  the  people  for  that  cause 
deposed.  And  that  by  this  law  a  wiclied  king  is  liable 
to  punishment,  that  sword  of  King  Edward,  called 
Curtana,  denotes  to  us,  which  the  earl  of  Chester  used 
to  carry  in  the  solemn  procession  at  a  coronation  ;  "  a 
token,"  says  Matthew  Paris,  "  that  he  has  authority 
by  law  to  punish  the  king,  if  he  will  not  do  his  duty  :" 
and  the  sword  is  hardly  ever  made  use  of  but  in  capital 


punishments.  This  same  law,  together  with  other  laws 
of  that  good  King  Edward,  did  Williain  the  Conqueror 
ratify  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  a  very  full 
council  held  at  Verulam,  confirmed  it  with  a  most  so- 
lemn oath  :  and  by  so  doing,  he  not  only  extinguished 
his  right  of  conquest,  if  he  ever  had  any  over  us,  but 
subjected  himself  to  be  judged  according  to  tiie  tenour 
of  this  very  law.  And  his  son  Henry  swore  to  the  ob- 
servance of  King  Edward's  laws,  and  of  this  amongst 
the  rest ;  and  upon  those  only  terms  it  was  that  he 
was  chosen  king,  while  his  elder  brother  Robert  was 
alive.  The  same  oath  was  taken  by  all  succeeding 
kings,  before  they  were  crowned.  Hence  our  ancient 
and  famous  lawyer  Bracton,  in  his  first  book.  Chap, 
viii,  "  There  is  no  king  in  the  case,"  says  he,  "  where 
will  rules  the  roast,  and  law  does  not  take  place." 
And  in  his  third  book.  Chap,  ix,  "  A  king  is  a  king  so 
long  as  he  rules  well ;  he  becomes  a  tyrant  when  he 
oppresses  the  people  committed  to  his  charge."  And 
in  the  same  chapter,  "  The  king  ought  to  use  the  power 
of  law  and  right  as  God's  minister  and  vicegerent ; 
the  power  of  wrong  is  the  Devil's,  and  not  God's ; 
when  the  king  turns  aside  to  do  injustice,  he  is  the 
minister  of  the  Devil."  The  very  same  words  almost 
another  ancient  lawyer  has,  who  was  the  author  of  the 
book  called  "  Fleta ;"  both  of  them  remembered  that 
truly  royal  law  of  King  Edward,  that  fundamental 
maxim  in  our  law,  which  I  have  formerly  mentioned, 
by  which  nothing  is  to  be  accounted  a  law,  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  God,  or  of  reason  ;  no  more  than  a 
tyrant  can  be  said^to  be  a  king,  or  a  minister  of  the 
Devil  a  minister  of  God.  Since  therefore  the  law  is 
chiefly  right  reason,  if  we  are  bound  to  obey  a  king, 
and  a  minister  of  God  ;  by  the  very  same  reason,  and 
the  very  same  law,  we  ought  to  resist  a  tyrant,  and  a 
minister  of  the  Devil.  And  because  controversies  arise 
oftener  about  names  than  things,  the  same  authors  tell 
us,  that  a  king  of  England,  though  he  have  not  lost 
the  nan)e  of  a  king,  yet  is  as  liable  to  be  judged,  and 
ought  so  to  be,  as  anj'  of  the  common  people.  Bracton, 
Book  I.  Chap,  viii ;  Fleta,  Book  I.  Chap,  xvii ;  "  No 
man  ou^ht  to  be  sfreatcr  than  the  king  in  the  admini- 
stration  of  justice;  but  he  himself  ought  to  be  as  little 
as  the  least  in  receiving  justice,  si  peccat,  if  he  offend." 
Others  read  it,  si  petat.  Since  our  kings  therefore  are 
liable  to  be  judged,  whether  by  the  name  of  tyrants, 
or  of  kings,  it  must  not  be  difficult  to  assign  their  legal 
judges.  Nor  will  it  be  amiss  to  consult  the  same  authors 
upon  that  point.  Bracton,  Book  I.  Chap,  xvi ;  Fleta, 
Book  I.  Chap.  17 ;  "  The  king  has  his  superiours  in 
the  government ;  the  law,  by  which  he  is  made  king  ; 
and  his  court,  to  wit,  the  earls,  and  the  barons :  comites 
(earls)  are  as  much  as  to  say,  companions ;  and  he 
that  has  a  companion,  has  a  master;  and  therefore,  if 
the  king  will  be  without  a  bridle,  that  is,  not  govern 
by  law,  they  ouglu  lo  bridle  him."  That  the  commons 
are  comprehended  in  the  word  barons,  has  been  shewn 
already ;  and  in  the  books  of  our  ancient  laws  they 
are  frequently  said  to  have  been  called  peers  of  parlia- 
ment :  and  especially  in  the  Modus  tenendi,  iVc. "  There 
shall  be  chosen,"  says  that  book,  "  out  of  all  the  peers 
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of  the  realm,  five  and  twenty  persons,  of  whom  five 
shall  be  knights,  five  citizens,  and  five  burgesses;  and 
two  kniglifs  of  a  county  have  a  greater  vote  in  grant- 
ing and  rejecting  than  the  greatest  carl  in  England." 
And  it  is  but  reasonable  they  should,  for  they  vote  for 
a  whole  county,  (Sec.  the  earls  for  themselves  only. 
And  who  can  but  perceive,  tiiat  those  ])atcnt  earls,  whom 
you  call  earls  made  by  writ,  (since  we  have  now  none 
that  hold  their  earldoms  by  tenure,)  are  very  unfit  per- 
sons to  try  the  king,  wlio  conferred  their  honours  upon 
them  ?  Since  therefore  by  our  law,  as  appears  by  that 
old  book,  called  "the  IMirror,"  the  king  has  hispecrs,who 
in  parliament  have  cognizance  of  wrongs  done  by  the 
king  to  any  of  his  people;  and  since  it  is  notoriously 
known,  that  the  meanest  man   in  the  kingdom  may 
even  in  inferiour  courts  have  the  benefit  of  the  law 
against  the   king  himself,  in  case  of  any  injury,  or 
wrong  sustained  ;  how  much  more  consonant  to  justice, 
how  much  more  necessary  is  it,  that  in  case  the  king 
oppress  all  his  people,  there  should  be  such  as  have 
authority  not  only  to  restrain  him,  and  keep  him  within 
bounds,  but  to  judge  and  punish  him  !  for  that  govern- 
ment must  needs  be  very  ill,  and  most  ridiculously 
constituted,  in  which  remedy  is  provided  in  case  of 
little  injuries,  done  by  the  prince  to  private  persons, 
and  no  remedy,  no  redress  for  greater,  no  care  taken 
for  the  safety  of  the  whole ;  no  provision  made  to  the 
contrary,  but  that  the  king  may,  without  any  law,  ruin 
all  his  subjects,  when  at  the  same  time  he  cannot  by 
law  so  much  as  hurt  any  one  of  them.     And  since  I 
have  sbewn,  that  it  is  neither  good  manners,  nor  ex- 
pedient, that  the  lords  should  be  the  king's  judges;  it 
follows,  that  the  power  of  judicature  in  that  case  does 
wholly,  and  by  very  good  right,  belong  to  the  com- 
mons, who  are  both  peers  of  the  realm,  and  barons,  and 
have  the  power  and  authority  of  all  the  people  com- 
mitted to  them.     For  siuce  (as  we  find  it  expressly  in 
our  written  law,  which  I  have  already  cited)  the  com- 
mons together  with  the  king  made  a  good  parliament 
without  either  lords  or  bishops,  because  before  either 
lords  or  bishops  had  a  being,  kings  held  parliaments 
with  their  commons  only ;  by  the  very  same  reason  the 
commons  apart  must  have  the  sovereign  power  without 
the  king,  and  a  power  of  judging  the  king  himself;  be- 
cause before  there  ever  was  a  king,  they  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  nation  held  councils  and  parlia- 
ments, had  the  power  of  judicature,  made  laws,  and 
made  the  kings  themselves,  not  to  lord  it  over  the  peo- 
ple, but  to  administer  their  public  aflairs.     Whom  if 
the  king,  instead  of  so  doing,  shall  endeavour  to  injure 
and  oppress,  our  law  pronounces  him  fi-om  time  for- 
ward not  so  much  as  to  retain  the  name  of  a  king,  to 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  king:  and  if  he  be  no  king, 
what  need  we  trouble  ourselves  to  find  out  peers  for 
him?     For  being  then  by  all  good  men  adjudged  to 
be  a  tyrant,  there  are  none  but  who  are  peers  good 
enough  for  him,  and  ])roper  enough  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  him  judicially.  These  things  being 
so,  I  think  I  have  sufliciently  proved  what  I  undertook, 
by  many  authorities,  and  written  laws;  to  wit,  that 
since  the  commons  have  authority  by  very  good  right 


to  try  the  king,  and  since  they  have  actually  tried  him, 
and  put  him  to  death,  for  the  mischief  he  had  done 
both  in  chiircli  and  state,  and  without  all  hope  of 
amendment,  they  have  done  nothing  therein  but  what 
was  just  and  regular,  for  the  interest  of  the  state,  in 
discharging  of  their  trust,  becoming  their  dignity,  and 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  And  I  cannot  upon 
this  occasion,  but  congratulate  myself  with  the  honour 
of  having  had  such  ancestors,  who  founded  this  go- 
vernment with  no  less  prudence,  and  in  as  much  liberty 
as  the  most  worthy  of  the  ancient  Romans  or  Grecians 
ever  founded  any  of  theirs :  and  they  must  needs,  if 
they  have  any  knowledge  of  our  affairs,  rejoice  over 
their  posterity,  who  when  they  were  almost  reduced 
to  slavery,  yet  with  so  much  wisdom  and  courage  vin- 
dicated and  asserted  the  state,  which  they  so  wisely 
founded  upon  so  much  liberty,  from  the  unruly  govern- 
ment of  a  king. 


CHAP.  IX. 

I  THINK  by  tliis  time  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that 
kings  of  England  may  be  judged  even  by  the  laws  of 
England  ;  and  that  they  have  their  proper  judges, 
which  was  the  thing  to  be  proved.  What  do  you  do 
further.''  (for  whereas  you  repeat  many  things  that  you 
have  said  before,  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  the  answers 
that  I  have  given  them).  "  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  de- 
monstrate, even  from  the  nature  of  the  things  for  which 
parliaments  are  summoned,  that  the  king  is  above  the 
parliament.  The  parliament  (you  say)  is  wont  to  be 
assembled  upon  weighty  affairs,  such  as  wherein  the 
safety  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  people  is  concerned." 
If  therefore  the  king  call  parliaments  together,  not  for 
his  own  concerns,  but  those  of  the  nation,  nor  to  settle 
those  neither,  but  by  their  own  consent,  at  their  own 
discretion,  what  is  he  more  than  a  minister,  and  as  it 
were  an  agent  for  the  people  .'*  since  without  their  suf- 
frages that  are  chosen  by  the  people,  he  cannot  exact 
the  least  thing  whatsoever,  either  with  relation  to  him- 
self, or  any  body  else  .'*  Which  proves  likewise,  that 
it  is  the  king's  duty  to  call  parliaments  whenever  the 
people  desire  it;  since  the  people's  and  not  the  king's 
concerns  are  to  be  treated  of  by  that  assembly,  and  to 
be  ordered  as  they  see  cause.  For  although  the  king's 
assent  be  required  for  fashion  sake,  which  in  lesser 
matters,  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  private  persons 
only,  he  might  refuse,  and  use  that  form,  "  the  king 
will  advise;"  yet  in  those  greater  affairs,  that  con- 
cerned the  public  safety,  and  liberty  of  the  people  in 
general,  he  had  no  negative  voice  :  for  it  would  have 
been  against  his  coronation  oath  to  deny  his  assent  in 
such  cases,  which  was  as  binding  to  him  as  any  law 
could  be,  and  against  the  chief  article  of  Magna 
Charta,  cap.  29.  "  We  will  not  deny  to  any  man,  nor 
will  we  delay  to  render  to  every  man,  right  and  justice." 
Shall  it  not  be  in  the  king's  power  to  deny  justice,  and 
shall  it  be  in  his  power  to  deny  the  enacting  of  just 
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laws?    Could  he  not  deny  justice  to  any  particular 
person,  and  could  he  to  all  his  people  ?     Could  he  not 
do  it  in  inferiour  courts,  and  could  he  in  the  supreme 
court  of  all  ?     Or,  can  any  king-  be  so  arrogant  as  to 
pretend  to  know  wiiat  is  just  and  profitable  better  tlian 
the  wiiolc  body  of  the  people?     Especially,  since  "  he 
is  created  and  chosen  for  this  very  end  and  purpose,  to 
do  justice  to  all,"  as  Bracton  says,  lib,  iii.  c.  9,  that  is, 
to  do  justice  according)'  to  such  laws  as  the  j)cople 
ag'ree  upon.     Hence  is  what  we  find  in  our  records, 
7  H.  IV.  Rott.  Pari.  num.  59,  the    kiii"'  has  no  pre- 
rogative, that  derogates  from  justice  and  equity.     And 
formerly  when  kings  liave  refused  ta  confirm  acts  of 
parliament,  to  wit,  Mag-na  Charta  and  some  others,  our 
ancestors  have  brought  them  to  it  by  force  of  arms.   And 
yet  our  lawyers  never  were  of  o})inion,  that  those  laws 
were  less  valid,  or  less  binding',  since  tlic  king  was 
forced  to  assent  to  no  more  than  wliat  he  ought  injus- 
tice to  have  assented  to  voluntarily,  and  without  con- 
straint.    Whilst  you  go  about  to  prove  that  kings  of 
other  nations  have   been  as  much    under   tiie   power 
of  their  senates  or  councils,  as  our  kings  were,  you  do 
not  argue  us  into  slaver},  but  them  into  liberty.     In 
which  you  do  but  that  over  again,  that  you  have  from 
the   very    beginning-   of  yoiu-   discourse,   and   which 
some  silly  Leguleians  now  and  then  do,  to  argue  un- 
awares  against   their   own    clients.       But   you    say, 
"  We  confess  tiiat  the  king,  wherever  he  be,  yet  is 
supposed  still  to  be  present  in  his  parliament  by  virtue 
of  his  power;  insomuch,  that  whatever  is  transacted 
there,  is  supposed  to  be  done  by  the  king-  himself:" 
and  then  as  if  you  had  got  some  ])retty  bribe  or  small 
morsel,  and  tickled  with    the   remembrance  of  jour 
purse  of  gold,  "  we  take,"  say  yon,  "  what  they  give 
us ;"  and  take  a  halter  then,  (or  I  am  sure  you  deserve 
it.     But  we  do  not  give  it  for  granted,  which  is  the 
thing  you  thought  would  follow  from  thence,  "  that 
therefore  that  court  acts  only  by  virtue  of  a  delegated 
power  from  the  king."     For  when  we  say,  that  the  regal 
power,  be  it  what  it  will,  cannot  be  absent  from  the 
parliament,  do  we  thereby  acknowledge  tliat  power  to 
be  supreme  ?    Does  not  the  king's  authority  seem  rather 
to  be  transferred  to  the  parliament,  and,  as  being  the 
lesser  of  the  two,  to  be  comprised  in  the  greater  ?  Cer- 
tainly, if  the  parliament  may  rescind  the  king's  acts 
whether  he  will  or  no,  and  revoke  privileges  granted 
by  him,  to  whomsoever  they  be  granted  :  if  they  may 
set  bounds  to  his  prerogative,  as  they  see  cause;  if  they 
may  regulate  his  yearly  revenue,  and  the  expenses  of 
his  court,  bis  retinue,  and  generally  all  the  concerns  of 
his  household ;  if  they  may  remove  his  most  intimate 
friends  and  counsellors,  and,  as  it  were,  pluck  them  out 
of  his  bosom,  and  bring  them  to  condign  punishment; 
finall}',  if  any  subject  may  by  law  appeal  from  the 
king  to  the  parliament,  (all  which  things,  that  they 
may  lawfully  be  doue,  and  have  been  frcquentl}'  prac- 
tised, both  our  histories   and   records,   and   the  most 
eminent  of  our  lawyers,  assure  us,)  I  suppose  no  man 
in  his  right  wits  will  deny  the  authority  of  the  jjarlia- 
ment  to  be  supcriour  to  that  of  the  king.     For  even  in 
an  interregnum  the  authority  of  the  parliament  is  in 


being,  and  (than  which  nothing  is  more  common  in  our 
histories)  they  have  often  made  a  free  choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor, without  any  regard  to  an  hereditary  descent. 
In  short,  the  parliament  is  the  supreme  council  of  the 
nation,  constituted  and  appointed  by  a  most  free  people, 
and  armed  witii  amjdc  power  and  authority,  for  this 
end  and  purpose;  viz.  to  consult  together  upon  the 
most  weighty  affairs  of  the  kingdom;  the  king  was 
created  to  ])ut  their  laws  in  execution.      Wliicii  thing- 
after  the  jiarliamcnt  themselves  had  declared  in  a  public 
edict,  (for  such  is  the  justice  of  their  proceedings,  that 
of  their  own  accord  they  have  been  willing  to  give  an 
account  of  their  actions  to  other  nations,)  is  it  not  pro- 
digious, that  such  a  pitiful  fellow  as  you  are,  a  man  of 
no  authority,  of  no  credit,  of  no  figure  iu  the  world,  a 
mere  Burgundian  slave,  should  have  the  impudence  to 
accuse  the  parliament  of  England,  asserting  by  a  public 
instrument  tiieir  own  and  their  country's  right,  "  of  a 
detestable  and  horrid  imposture  ?"    Your  country  may 
be  ashamed,  you  rascal,  to  have  brought  forth  a  little 
inconsiderable  fellow    of   such  profligate  impudence. 
But  perhaps  you  have  somewhat  to  tell  us,  that  may  be 
for  our  good  :  go  on,  we  will  hear  you.     "  What  laws," 
say  you,  "  can  a  parliament  enact,  in  which  the  bishops 
are  not  present?"      Did  you  then,  you  madman,  expel 
the  order  of  bishops  out  of  the  church,  to  introduce  them 
into  the  state  ?      O  wicked  wretch  !  who  ought  to  be 
delivered  over  to  Satan,  whom  the  church  ought  to  for- 
bid  her   communion,    as    being  a  hypocrite,  and    an 
atheist,  and  no  civil  society  of  men  to  acknowledge  as 
a  member,  being  a  public  enemy,  and  a  plague-sore  to 
the   common    liberty   of  mankind ;    who,    where   the 
gospel  fails  you,  endeavour  to  prove  out  of  Aristotle, 
HalicarnassiKUs,  and  then  from  some  popish  authorities 
of  the  most  corrupt  ages,  that  the  king  of  England  is 
the  head  of  the  church  of  England,  to  the  end  that  you 
may,  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  bring  iu  the  bisiiops  again, 
his  intimates  and  table-companions,  grown  so  of  late, 
to  rob  and  tyrannize  in  the  church  of  God,  whom  God 
himself  has  deposed  and  degraded,  whose  very  order 
you  had  heretofore  asserted  in  print  that  it  ought  to  be 
rooted  out  of  the  world,  as  destructive  of  and  pernicious 
to  the  christian  religion.      What  apostate  did  ever  so 
shamefully  and  wickedly  desert  as  this  man  has  done, 
T  do  not  say  his  own,  which  indeed  never  was  any,  but 
the  christian  doctrine  which  he  had  formerly  asserted  ? 
"  The  bishops  being  put  down,  who  under  the  king, 
and  by  his  permission,  held  plea  of  ecclesiastical  causes, 
upon   whom,"  say  you,    "will   that  jurisdiction    de- 
volve ?"     O  villain  !  have  some  regard  at  least  to  your 
own  conscience  ;  remember  before  it  be  too  late,  if  at 
least  this   admonition  of  mine  come  not  too  late,  re- 
member that  this  mocking  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  is  an 
inexpiable  crime,  and  will   not  be   left   unpunished. 
Stop  at  last,  and  set  bounds  to  your  fury,  lest  the  wrath 
oi'  God  lay  hold  upon  you  suddenly,  for  endeavouring 
to  deliver  the  flock  of  God,  his  anointed  ones  that  arc 
not  to  be  touched,  to  enemies  and  cruel  tyrants,  to  be 
crushed  and  trampled  on  again,  fromwiiom  himself  by 
a  high  and  stretched-out  arm  had  so  lately  delivered 
them;  and  from  whom  you  yourself  maintained,  that 
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they  ouglit  to  be  delivered,  I  know  not  whether  for 
any  good  of  tiieirs,  or  in  order  to  the  hardening  of 
your  own  lieart,  and  to  furlljcr  your  own  damnation. 
If  tlie  bishojjs  have  no  rigiit  to  lord  it  over  the  cliurch, 
certainly  much  less  have  kings,  whatever  tlie  laws  of 
men  may  be  to  tlie  contrary.  For  they  that  know  any 
thing  of  tlie  gospel  know  thus  mucli,  tiiat  the  govern- 
ment of  tlie  church  is  altogether  divine  and  spiritual, 
and  no  civil  constitution.  Whereas  you  say,  that  "  in 
secular  affairs,  the  kings  of  England  have  always  had 
the  sovereign  power  ;"  our  laws  do  abundant!}'  declare 
that  to  be  false.  Our  courts  of  justice  are  erected  and 
suppressed,  not  l^y  the  king's  authority,  but  that  of  the 
parliament ;  and  3'et  in  any  of  them,  the  meanest  sub- 
ject might  go  to  law  with  the  king;  nor  is  it  a  rare 
thing  for  the  judges  to  give  judgment  against  him, 
which  if  the  king  sliould  endeavour  to  obstruct  by  any 
prohibition,  mandate,  or  letters,  the  judges  were  bound 
by  law,  and  by  their  oaths,  not  to  obey  him,  but  to  re- 
ject such  inhibitions  as  null  and  void  in  law.  The 
king  could  not  imprison  any  man,  or  seize  his  estate 
as  forfeited  ;  he  could  not  punish  any  man,  not  sum- 
moned to  appear  in  court,  where  not  the  king,  but  the 
ordinary  judges  give  sentence;  which  they  frequently 
did,  as  I  have  said,  against  the  king.  Hence  our 
Bracton,  lib.  3,  cap.  9,  "  The  regal  power,"  says  he, 
"  is  according  to  law ;  he  has  no  power  to  do  any 
wrong,  nor  can  the  king  do  any  thing  but  what  the 
law  warrants."  Those  lawyers  that  you  have  consult- 
ed, men  that  have  lately  fled  their  country,  may  tell 
you  another  tale,  and  acquaint  you  with  some  statutes, 
not  very  ancient  neither,  but  made  in  King  Edward  IV, 
King  Henry  VI,  and  King  Edward  Vlth's  days;  but 
they  did  not  consider,  that  what  power  soever  those 
statutes  gave  the  king,  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
authority  of  parliament,  so  that  he  was  beholden  to 
them  for  it ;  and  the  same  power  that  conferred  it, 
might  at  pleasure  resume  it.  How  conies  it  to 
pass,  that  so  acute  a  disputant  as  you,  should  suffer 
yourself  to  be  imposed  upon  to  that  degree,  as  to 
make  use  of  that  very  argument  to  prove  the  king's 
power  to  be  absolute  and  supreme,  tlian  which  no- 
thing proves  more  clearly,  that  it  is  subordinate  to 
that  of  the  parliament?  Our  records  of  the  greatest 
authority  with  us  declare,  that  our  kings  owe  all 
their  power,  not  to  any  right  of  inheritance,  of  con- 
quest, or  succession,  but  to  the  people.  So  in  the  par- 
liament rolls  of  King  Henry  IV,  nurnb.  108,  we  read, 
that  the  kingly  office  and  jiower  was  granted  by  the 
commons  to  King  Henry  IV,  and  before  him,  to  his 
predecessor  King  Richard  II,  just  as  kings  use  to  grant 
commissioners'  places  and  lieutenantships  to  their  de- 
puties, by  edicts  and  patents.  Thus  the  house  of  com- 
mons ordered  expressly  to  be  entered  upon  record, 
"  that  they  had  granted  to  King  Richard  to  use  the 
same  good  liberty,  that  the  kings  of  England  before 
him  had  used:"  which  because  that  king  abused  to 
the  subversion  of  the  laws,  and  "  contrary  to  his  onth 
at  his  coronation,"  the  same  persons,  that  granted  him 
that  power,  took  it  back  again,  and  deposed  him.  The 
same  men,  as  appears  by  the  same  record,  declared  in 


open  parliament,  "  that  having  confidence  in  the  pru- 
dence and  moderation  of  King  Henry  the  IVtli,  they 
will  and  enact,  that  he  enjoy  tlie  same  royal  autliority 
tliat  liis  ancestors  enjoyed."  Wliich  if  it  had  l)ccn  any 
other  than  in  the  nature  of  a  trust,  as  this  was,  either 
those  houses  of  parliament  were  foolish  and  vain,  to 
give  what  was  none  of  their  own,  or  those  kings  that 
were  willing  to  receive  as  from  them,  what  was  already 
theirs,  were  too  injurious  both  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity  ;  neither  of  which  is  likely.  "  A  third  part 
of  the  regal  power,"  say  you,  "  is  conversant  about  the 
militia  ;  this  the  kings  of  England  have  used  to  order 
and  govern,  without  fellow  or  competitor."  This  is  as 
false  as  all  the  rest  that  you  have  taken  upon  the  cre- 
dit of  fugitives :  for  in  the  first  place,  both  our  own  his- 
tories, and  those  of  foreigners,  that  have  been  any 
whit  exact  in  the  relation  of  our  affairs,  declare,  that 
the  making  of  peace  and  war  always  did  belong  to  the 
parliament.  And  the  laws  of  St.  Edward,  which  our 
kings  were  bound  to  swear  that  they  would  maintain, 
make  this  appear  beyond  all  exception,  in  the  chapter 
"  De  Heretochiis,"  viz.  "  That  there  were  certain  offi- 
cers appointed  in  every  province  and  county  through- 
out the  kingdom,  that  were  called  Heretochs,  in  Latin, 
duces,  commanders  of  armies,  that  were  to  command 
the  forces  of  the  several  counties,"  not  for  the  honour 
of  the  crown  only,  "  but  for  the  good  of  the  realm. 
And  they  were  chosen  by  the  general  council,  and  in 
the  several  counties  at  public  assemblies  of  the  inha- 
bitants, as  sheriffs  ought  to  be  chosen."  Whence  it  is 
evident,  that  the  forces  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  com- 
manders of  those  forces,  were  anciently,  and  ought  to 
be  still,  not  at  the  king's  command,  but  at  the  people's; 
and  that  this  most  reasonable  and  just  law  obtained  in 
this  kingdom  of  ours,  no  less  than  heretofore  it  did  in 
the  commonwealth  of  the  Romans.  Concerning  which, 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  hear  what  Cicero  says,  Philip.  I. 
"  All  the  legions,  all  the  forces  of  the  commonwealth, 
wheresoever  they  are,  are  the  people  of  Rome's;  nor 
are  those  legions,  that  deserted  the  consul  Antonius, 
said  to  have  been  Antony's,  but  the  commonwealth's 
legions."  This  very  law  of  St.  Edward,  together  with 
the  rest,  did  William  the  Conqueror,  at  the  desire  and 
instance  of  the  people,  confirm  by  oath,  and  added  over 
and  above,  cap.  56, "  That  all  cities,  boroughs,  castles, 
should  be  so  watched  every  night,  as  the  sheriffs,  the 
aldermen,  and  other  magistrates,  should  tiiink  meet  for 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom."  And  in  the  6th  law, 
"Castles,  boroughs,  and  cities,  were  first  built  for  the 
defence  of  the  people,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  main- 
tained free  and  entire,  by  all  ways  and  means."  What 
then  ?  Shall  towns  and  places  of  strength  in  times  of 
peace  be  guarded  against  thieves  and  robbers  by  com- 
mon councils  of  the  several  places  ;  and  shall  they  not 
be  defended  in  dangerous  times  of  war,  against  both 
domestic  and  foreign  hostility,  by  the  common  council 
of  the  whole  nation  ?  If  tliis  be  not  granted,  there  can 
be  no  freedom,  no  integrity,  no  reason,  in  the  guarding 
of  them :  nor  shall  we  obtain  any  of  those  ends,  for 
which  the  law  itself  tells  us,  that  towns  and  fortresses 
were  al  first  founded.     Indeed  our  ancestors  were  will- 
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ing  to  put  any  tbinginto  the  king's  power,  ratber  than 
llieir  arms,  and  the  garrisons  of  their  towns ;  conceiv- 
ing that  to  be  neither  better  nor  worse,  than  betraying 
their  liberty'  to  tlie  fury  and  exorbitancy  of  their  princes. 
Of  which  there  are  so  \ery  many  instances  in  our  his- 
tories, and  those  so  generally  known,  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  mention  any  of  them  here.     But  "the 
king  owes  protection  to  his  subjects  ;  and  how  can  he 
protect  them,  unlesshe  have  men  and  arms  at  command.'"' 
But,  say  I,  he  had  all  this  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom, 
as  has  been  said,  not  for  the  destruction  of  his  people, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom :  which  in  King  Henry 
the  Illd's  time,  one  Leonard,  a  learned  man  in  those 
days,  in  an  assembly  of  bishops,  told  Rustandus,  the 
pope's  nuncio  and  the  king's  procurator, in  these  words ; 
"All  churches  are  the  pope's,  as  all  temporal  things 
are  said  to  be  the  kind's,  for  defence  and  protection, 
not  his  in  propriety  and  ownersliip,  as  we  say ;  they 
are  his  to  defend,  not  to  destroy."   The  aforementioned 
law  of  St.  Edward  is  to  tlie  same  purpose ;  and  what 
does  this  imjiort  more  tiian  a  trust  ?     Does  this  look 
like  absolute  j)ower  ?     Such  a  kind  of  power  a  com- 
mander of  an  army  always  has,  that  is,  a  delegated 
power;  and  yet  both  at  home  and  abroad  he  is  never 
the  less  able  to  defend  the  people  that  choose  him. 
Our  parliaments  would  anciently  have  contended  with 
our  kings  about  their  liberty  and  the  laws  of  St.  Ed- 
ward, to  very  little  purpose ;  and  it  would  have  been 
an  unequal  match  betwi.xt  the  kings  a!id  them,  if  they 
had  been  of  opinion,  that  the  power  of  the  sword  be- 
longed to  them  alone:    for  how  unjust  laws  soever 
their  kings   would   have  imposed  upon   them,    their 
charter,  though    never  so  great,  would  have  been  a 
weak  defence  against  force.      But  say  you,  "  What 
would  the  parliament  be  the  better  for  the   militia, 
since  without  the  king's  assent  they  cannot  raise  the 
least  farthing  from  the  people  towards  the  maintaining 
it.'"'     Take  you  no  thought  for  that:  for  in  the  first 
place  you  go  upon  a  false  supposition,  "  that  parlia- 
ments cannot  impose  taxes  without  the  king's  assent," 
upon  the  people  that  send  them,  and  whose  concerns 
they  undertake.      In  the  next  place,  you,  that   are 
so  officious  an  inquirer  into  other  men's  matters,  can- 
not but  have  heard,  that  the  people  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, by  bringing  in  their  plate  to  be  melted  down, 
raised  a  great  sum  of  money  towards  the  carrying  on  of 
this  war  against  the  king-.     Then  you  mention  the 
largeness  of  our  king's  revenue :  you  mention  over  and 
over  again  five  hundred  and  forty  thousands:    tiiat 
"  those  of  our  kings  that  have  been  eminent  for  their 
bounty  and  liberality  have  used  to  give  large  boons 
out  of  their  own  patrimony."     This  you  were  glad  to 
hear;  it  was  by  this  charm,  that  those  traitors  to  their 
country  allured  you,  as  Balaam  the  prophet  was  en- 
ticed of  old,  to  curse  the  people  of  God,  and  exclaim 
against  the  judicial  dispensations  of  his  providence. 
\ou  fool!  what  was  tliat  unjust  and  violent  king  the 
better  for  such  abundance  of  wealth  ?  What  are  you 
the  better  for  it  ?  Who  liave  been  no  partaker  of  any 
part  of  it,  that  I  can  hear  of,  (how  great  hopes  soever 
you  may  have  conceived  of  being  vastlv  oiiricbcd  by 
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it,)  but  only  of  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  in  a  purse 
wrought  with  beads.     Take  tliat  reward  of  thine  ini- 
quity, Balaam,  which  thou  hast  loved,  and  enjoy  it. 
You  go  on  to  play  the  fool ;   "  the   setting  up  of  a 
standard  is  a  prerogative  that  belongs  to  the  kino-  only." 
How  so  ?  Why  because  Yirgil  tells  us  iu  his  iEneis, 
"  that  Turnus  set  up  a  standard  on  the  top  of  jhe  tower 
at  Laurentum,  for  an  ensign  of  war"     And  do  not  vou 
know,  Grammarian,  that  every  general  of  an  army 
does  the  same  thing?  But,  says  Aristotle,  "  The  king 
must  always  be  provided  of  a  military  power,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  defend  the  laws ;  and  therefore  the  king 
must  be  stronger  tlian  the  w  hole  body  of  the  people." 
Tiiis  man  makes  consequences  just  as  Ocnus  does  ropes 
in  hell;  which  are  of  no  use  but  to  be  eaten  by  asses. 
For  a  number  of  soldiers  given  to  the  king  by  the 
people,  is  one  thing,  and  the  sole  power  of  the  militia 
is  quite  another  thing;  the  latter,  Aristotle  does  not 
allow  that  kings  ought  to  be  masters  of,  and  that  in 
this  very  place  which  you  have  quoted ;  "  He  ought," 
says  he,  "  to  have  so  many  armed  men  about  him,  as 
to  make  him  stronger  than  any  one  man,  than  many 
men  got  together ;  but  he  must  not  be  stronger  than  all 
the  people."     Polit.  lib.  3,  cap.  4.    Else  instead  of  pro- 
tecting them,  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  subject  both 
people  and  laws  to  himself.     For  this  is  the  difference 
betwixt  a  king  and  a  tyrant :  a  king,  by  consent  of 
the  senate  and  peoj)le,  has  about  him  so  many  armed 
men,  as  to  enable  him  to  resist  enemies,  and  suppress 
seditious.     A  tyrant,  against  the  will  both  of  senate 
and  people,  gets  as  great  a  number  as  he  can,  either  of 
enemies,  or  profligate  subjects,  to  side  with  hiin  against 
the  senate  and  the  people.     The  parliament  therefore 
allowed  the  king,  as  they  did  whatever  he  had  besides, 
the  setting  up  of  a  standard  ;  not  to  wage  war  against 
his  own  people,  but  to  defend  them  against  such  as 
the  parliament  should  declare  enemies  to  the  state : 
if  he  acted  otherwise,  himself  was  to  be  accounted  an 
enemy ;  since  according-  to  the  very  law  of  St.  Edward, 
or  according  to  a  more  sacred  law  tlian  that,  the  law 
of  nature  itself,  he  lost  the  name  of  a  king,  and  was 
no  longer  such.     Whence  Cicero  in  his  Philip.  "  He 
forfeits  his  command  in  the  armj-,  and  interest  in  his 
government,  that   employs  them  against   the   state." 
Neither  could  the  king  compel  those  that  held  of  him 
by  knight-service,  to  serve    him    in  any  otiier   war, 
than  such   as  was   made   by  consent  of  parliament; 
which  is  evident  by  many  statutes.     So  for  customs 
and  other  subsidies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  navy 
the  king  could  not  exact  them  without  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment; as  was  resolved  about  twelve  years  ago,  b}'  the 
ablest  of  our  lawj'ers,  when  the   king's  authority  was 
at  the  height.     And  long  before  them,  Fortescue,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  and  chancellor  to  King  Henry  the 
sixth,  "  The  king  of  England,"  says  he,  "  can  neither 
alter  the  laws,  nor  e.xact  subsidies  without  tlie  people's 
consent."  Nor  can  any  testimonies  be  brought  from  an- 
tiquity, to  prove  the  kingdom  of  England  to  have  been 
merely  regal.     "  The  king,"  says  Bracton,  "  has  a  ju- 
risdiction over  all  his  subjects  ;"  that  is,  in  his  courts 
of  justice,  where  justice  is  administered  in  the  king's 
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name  indeed,  but  according  to  our  own  laws.  "  All  are 
subject  to  the  king';"  that  is,  every  particular  man  is  ; 
and  so  Bracton  e.\])lains  liinisclCin  tlic  ))laces  tliat  I  have 
cited.  What  follows  is  but  turning'  the  same  stone  over 
and  over  again,  (at  which  sport  I  believe  you  are  able 
to  tire  Sisiphus  himself,)  and  is  sufficiently  answered  by 
what  has  been  said  already.  For  the  rest,  if  our  parlia- 
ments have  sometimes  complimented  good  kings  witii 
submissive  expressions,  though  neithersavouring  of  flat- 
tery nor  slavery,  those  are  not  to  be  accounted  due  to 
tyrants,  nor  ouglit  to  prejudice  the  people's  right :  good 
manners  and  civility  do  not  infringe  liberty.  Where- 
as you  cite  out  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  others,  "  that 
the  kingdom  of  England  is  an  absolute  kingdom ;" 
that  is  said  with  respect  to  any  foreign  prince,  or 
the  emperor:  because  as  Camden  says,  "  It  is  not 
under  the  patronage  of  the  emperor : "  but  both  of  them 
affirm,  that  the  government  of  England  resides  not  in 
king  alone,  but  in  a  body  politic.  Whence  Fortescue, 
in  his  book  de  Laud.  Leg.  Ang.  cap.  9,  "  The  king  of 
England,"  says  he,  "  governs  his  people,  not  by  a 
merely  regal,  but  a  political  power;  for  the  English 
are  governed  by  laws  of  their  own  making."  Foreign 
authors  were  not  ignorant  of  this  :  hence  Philip  de 
Comines,  a  grave  author,  in  the  Fifth  Book  of  his  Com- 
mentaries, "  Of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,"  says 
he,  "  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of,  there  is  none  in  my 
opinion  wiiere  the  government  is  more  moderate,  where 
the  king  has  less  power  of  hurting  his  people,  than  in 
England."  Finally,  "  It  is  ridiculous,"  say  you,  "  for 
them  to  affirm  that  kingdoms  were  ancienter  than  kings; 
•which  is  as  much  as  if  they  should  say,  that  there  was 
light  before  the  sun  was  created."  But  with  your  good 
leave,  Sir,  we  do  not  say  that  kingdoms,  but  that  the 
people,  were  before  kings.  In  the  mean  time,  who  can 
be  more  ridiculous  than  you,  who  deny  there  was  light 
before  the  sun  had  a  being.''  You  pretend  to  a  curiosity 
in  other  men's  matters,  and  have  forgot  the  very  first 
things  that  were  taught  you.  "  You  wonder  how  they 
that  have  seen  the  king  sit  upon  his  throne,  at  a  session 
of  parliament,  (sub  aureo  et  serico  CodIo,  under  a  golden 
and  silken  heaven,)  under  a  canopy  of  state,  should  so 
much  as  make  a  question,  whether  the  majesty  resided 
in  him,  or  in  the  parliament  ?"  They  are  certainly 
hard  of  belief,  whom  so  lucid  an  argument,  coming 
down  from  heaven,  cannot  convince.  Which  golden 
heaven,  you,  like  a  stoic,  have  so  devoutly  and  se- 
riously gazed  upon,  that  you  seem  to  have  forgot  what 
kind  of  heaven  Moses  and  Aristotle  describe  to  us ;  for 
you  deny,  that  there  was  any  light  in  Moses's  heaven 
before  the  sun ;  and  in  Aristotle's  you  make  three  tem- 
perate zones.  How  many  zones  you  observed  in  that 
golden  and  silken  heaven  of  the  king's,  I  know  not; 
but  I  know  you  got  one  zone  (a  purse)  well  tempered 
with  a  hundred  golden  stars  by  your  astronomy. 


CHAP.  X. 

Since  this  whole  controversy,  whether  concerning 
the  right  of  kings  in  general,  or  tliat  of  the  king  of 
England  in  ])articular,  is  rendered  difficult  and  intri- 
cate, ratlier  by  the  obstinacy  of  parties,  than  by  the 
nature  of  the  thing  itself;  I  hope  they  that  ])rcfer  truth 
before  the  interest  of  a  faction,  will  be  satisfied  with 
what  I  have  alleged  out  of  the  law  of  God,  the  laws 
of  nations,  and  the  municipal  laws  of  my  own  country, 
that  a  king  of  England  may  be  brought  to  trial,  and 
put  to  death.  As  for  those  whose  minds  are  either 
blinded  with  superstition,  or  so  dazzled  with  the  splen- 
dour and  grandeur  of  a  court,  that  magnanimity  and 
true  liberty  do  not  appear  so  glorious  to  them,  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  it  will  be  in.  vain  to  contend  with 
tiiem,  either  by  reason  and  arguments,  or  examples. 
But  you,  Salmasius,  seem  very  absurd,  as  in  every 
other  part  of  your  book,  so  particularly  in  this,  who 
though  you  rail  perpetually  at  the  Independents,  and 
revile  them  with  all  the  terms  of  reproach  imaginable, 
yet  assert  to  the  highest  degree  that  can  be  the  independ- 
ency of  a  king,  whom  you  defend ;  and  will  not  allow 
him  to  "  owe  his  sovereignty  to  the  people,  but  to  his 
descent."  And  whereas  in  the  beginning  of  your  book 
you  complained,  that  he  was  "  put  to  plead  for  his  life," 
here  you  complain  "  that  he  perished  without  being 
heard  to  speak  for  himself."  But  if  you  have  a  mind 
to  look  into  the  history  of  his  trial,  which  is  very  faith- 
fully published  in  French,  it  may  be  you  will  be  of  an- 
other opinion.  Whereas  he  had  liberty  given  him  for 
some  days  together,  to  say  what  he  could  for  himself, 
he  made  use  of  it  not  to  clear  himself  of  the  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge,  but  to  disprove  the  authority  of  his 
judges,  and  the  judicature  that  he  was  called  before. 
And  whenever  a  criminal  is  either  mute,  or  says  no- 
thing to  the  purpose,  there  is  no  injustice  in  condemn- 
ing him  without  hearing  him,  if  his  crimes  are  noto- 
rious, and  publicly  known.  If  you  say,  that  Charles 
died  as  he  lived,  I  agree  with  you  :  if  you  say,  that  he 
died  piously,  holily,  and  at  ease,  you  may  remember 
that  his  grandmother  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  an  infa- 
mous woman,  died  on  a  scaffold  with  as  much  outward 
appearance  of  piety,  sanctity,  and  constancy,  as  he  did. 
And  lest  you  should  ascribe  too  much  to  that  presence 
of  mind,  which  some  common  nsalefactors  have  so  great 
a  measure  of  at  their  death  ;  many  times  despair,  and 
a  hardened  heart,  puts  on  as  it  were  a  vizor  of  courage ; 
and  stupidit}^  a  shew  of  quiet  and  tranquillity  of  mind : 
sometimes  the  worst  of  men  desire  to  appear  good,  un- 
daunted, innocent,  and  now  and  then  religious,  not 
only  in  their  life,  but  at  their  death  ;  and  in  suffering 
death  for  their  villanies,  use  to  act  the  last  part  of  their 
hypocrisy  and  cheats,  with  all  the  shew  imaginable; 
and  like  bad  poets  or  stageplayers,  are  very  ambitious 
at  being  clapped  at  the  end  of  the  play.  "  Now,"  you^ 
say,  "  30U  are  come  to  inquire  who  they  chiefly  were, 
that  gave  sentence  against  the  king."  W'hereas  it 
ought  first  to  be  inquired  into,  how  you,  a  foreigner, 
and  a  French  vagabond,  came  to  have  any  thing  to 
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do  to  raise  a  question  about  our  affairs,  to  which  you 
are  so  mucli  a  stranger?  And  what  reward  induced 
you  to  it?  But  we  know  enough  of  that,  and  who  satis- 
fied your  curiosity  in  these  matters  of  ours ;  even  tiiose 
fugitives,  and  traitors  to  their  country,  that  could  easily 
hire  such  a  vain  fellow  as  you,  to  speak  ill  of  us.  Then 
an  account  in  writing  of  the  state  of  our  afi'airs  was 
put  into  your  iiands  by  some  hairbrained,  half  protes- 
tant,  half  papist  chaplain  or  other,  or  by  some  sneak- 
ing courtier,  and  you  were  put  to  translate  it  into  Latin ; 
out  of  that  you  took  tliese  narratives,  which,  if  you 
please,  we  will  examine  a  little:  "  Not  the  hundred 
thousandth  part  of  the  people  consented  to  this  sentence 
of  condemnation."  VV'hatwere  the  rest  ofthe  people  then, 
that  sufllered  so  great  a  thing  to  be  transacted  against 
their  will  ?  Were  they  stocks  and  stones,  were  they 
mere  trunks  of  men  only,  or  such  images  of  Britains,  as 
Virgil  describes  to  have  been  wrought  in  t;ipestry  ? 

Purpurea  intexti  tnllant  aulaa  Britamii. 
And  Britains  interwove  held  up  the  purple  hangings. 

For  you  describe  no  true  Britains,  but  painted  ones,  or 
rather  needle-wrought  men  instead  of  them.  Since 
therefore  it  is  a  thing  so  incredible,  that  a  warlike  na- 
tion should  be  subdued  by  so  few,  and  those  of  the 
dregs  of  the  people,  (which  is  the  first  thing  that  occurs 
in  your  narrative,)  that  appears  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  thing  itself  to  be  most  false.  "  The  bishops  were 
turned  out  of  the  house  of  lords  by  the  parliament  it- 
self." The  more  deplorable  is  your  madness,  (for  are 
not  you  yet  sensible  that  you  ravei")  to  complain  of  their 
being  turned  out  of  the  parliament,  whom  you  yourself 
in  a  large  book  endeavour  to  prove  ought  to  be  turned 
out  of  the  church.  "  One  of  the  states  of  parliament, 
to  wit,  the  house  of  lords,  consisting  of  dukes,  earls, 
and  viscounts,  was  removed."  And  deservedly  were 
they  removed ;  for  they  were  not  deputed  to  sit  there 
by  any  town  or  county,  but  represented  themselves 
only ;  they  had  no  right  over  the  people,  but  (as  if 
they  had  been  ordained  for  that  very  purpose)  used 
frequently  to  oppose  their  rights  and  liberties.  They 
were  created  by  the  king,  they  were  his  companions, 
his  servants,  and,  as  it  were,  shadows  of  him.  He 
being  removed,  it  was  necessary  they  should  be  reduced 
to  the  same  level  with  the  body  of  the  people,  from 
amongst  whom  they  took  their  rise.  "  One  part  of  the 
parliament,  and  that  the  worst  of  all,  ought  not  to  have 
assumed  that  power  of  judging  and  condemning  the 
king."  But  I  have  told  you  already,  that  the  house 
of  commons  was  not  only  the  chief  part  of  our  parlia- 
ment, while  we  had  kings,  but  was  a  perfect  and  entire 
parliament  of  itself,  without  the  temporal  lords,  much 
more  without  the  bishops.  But,  "  the  whole  house  of 
commons  tliemsclves  were  not  admitted  to  have  to  do 
with  the  trial  ofthe  king  "  To  wit,  that  part  of  them 
was  not  admitted,  that  openly  revolted  to  him  in  their 
minds  and  counsels ;  whom,  though  they  styled  him 
their  king,  yet  they  had  so  often  acted  against  as  an 
enemy.  The  parliament  of  England,  and  the  deputies 
sent  from  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  on  the  13tli  of 
Januarv,  1045,  wrote  to  the  king,  in  answer  to  a  letter 
2  I)  2 


of  his,  by  which  he  desired  a  deceitful  truce,  and  that 
he  might  treat  with  them  at  London  ;  that  they  could 
not  admit  him  into  that  city,  till  he  had  made  satisfac- 
tion to  the  state  for  the  civil  war  that  he  had  raised  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  for  the  deaths  of  so  many  of 
his  subjects  slain  by  his  order  ;  and  till  he  had  agreed 
to  a  true  and  firm  peace  u])on  such  terms  as  the  parlia- 
ments of  both  kingdoms  liad  offered  him  so  often 
already,  and  should  offer  him  again.  He  on  the  other 
hand  either  refused  to  hear,  or  by  ambiguous  answers 
eluded,  their  just  and  equal  proposals,  though  most 
humbly  presented  to  him  seven  times  over.  The  par- 
liament at  last,  after  so  many  years'  patience,  lest  the 
king  should  overturn  the  state  by  his  wiles  and  delays, 
when  in  prison,  which  he  could  not  subdue  in  the  field, 
and  lest  the  vanquished  enemy,  pleased  with  our  divi- 
sions, should  recover  himself,  and  triumph  unexpectedly 
over  his  conquerors,  vote  that  for.  the  future  they  would 
have  no  regard  to  him,  that  they  would  send  him  no 
more  proposals,  nor  receive  any  from  him :  after  which 
vote,  there  were  found  even  some  members  of  parlia- 
ment, who  out  of  the  hatred  they  bore  that  invincible 
army,  whose  glory  they  envied,  and  which  they  would 
have  had  disbanded,  and  sent  home  with  disgrace,  after 
they  had  deserved  so  well  of  their  nation,  and  out  of  a 
servile  compliance  with  some  seditious  ministers,  find- 
ing their  opportunity,  when  many,  whom  they  knew 
to  be  otherwise  minded  than  themselves,  having  been 
sent  by  the  house  itself  to  suppress  the  presbyterians, 
who  began  already  to  be  turbulent,  were  absent  in  the 
several  counties,  with  a  strange  levity,  not  to  say  per- 
fidiousness,vote  that  that  inveterate  enemy  of  the  state, 
who  had  nothing  of  a  king  but  the  name,  without  giv- 
ing any  satisfaction  or  security,  should  be  brought  back 
to  London,  and  restored  to  his  dignity  and  government, 
as  if  he  had  deserved  well  of  the  nation  by  what  he  had 
done.  So  that  they  preferred  the  king  before  their  re- 
ligion, their  liberty,  and  that  very  celebrated  covenant 
of  theirs.  What  did  they  do  in  the  mean  time,  who 
were  sound  tliemselvcs,  and  saw  such  pernicious  coun- 
cils on  foot  ?  Ought  they  therefore  to  have  been  want- 
ing to  the  nation,  and  not  provide  for  its  safety,  because 
the  infection  had  spread  itself  even  in  their  own  house? 
But,  who  secluded  those  ill-aflTected  members?  "  The 
English  army,"  you  say  :  so  that  it  was  not  an  army 
of  foreigners,  but  of  most  valiant,  and  faithful,  honest 
natives,  whose  officers  for  the  most  part  were  members 
of  parliament ;  and  whom  those  good  secluded  mem- 
bers would  have  secluded  their  country,  and  banished 
into  Ireland ;  while  in  the  mean  time  the  Scots,  whose 
alliance  began  to  be  doubtful,  had  very  considerable 
forces  in  four  of  our  northern  counties,  and  kept  garri- 
sons in  the  best  towns  of  those  parts,  and  had  the  king 
himself  in  custody  ;  whilst  they  likewise  encouraged 
the  tumultuating  of  those  of  their  own  faction,  who 
did  more  than  threaten  the  parliament,  both  in  city  and 
country,  and  through  whose  means  not  only  a  civil, 
but  a  war  with  Scotland  too  shortly  after  l)rake  out. 
If  it  has  been  always  counted  praise-worthy  in  pri- 
vate men  to  assist  the  state,  and  promote  the  public 
good,  whether  by  advice  or  action  ;  our  army  sure 
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was  in  no  fault,  who  beings  ordered  by  the  parliament 
to  come  to  town,  obeyed  and  came,  and  when  they 
were  come,  quelled  with  ease  the  faction  and  uproar 
of  the  king's  party,  who  sometimes  threatened  the 
house  itself.  For  things  were  brought  to  that  pass, 
that  of  necessity  either  we  must  be  run  down  by 
them,  or  they  by  us.  They  had  on  their  side  most  of 
the  shopkeepers  and  handicraftsmen  of  London,  and 
generally  those  of  the  ministers,  that  were  most  fac- 
tious. On  our  side  was  the  army,  whose  fidelity, 
moderation,  and  courage  were  sufficiently  known.  It 
being  in  our  power  by  their  means  to  retain  our  liberty, 
our  state,  our  common  safety,  do  you  tliink  we  had 
not  been  fools  to  have  lost  all  by  our  negligence  and 
folly  ?  They  who  had  had  places  of  command  in  the 
king's  army,  after  their  party  were  subdued,  liad  laid 
down  their  arms  indeed  against  their  wills,  but  conti- 
nued enemies  to  us  in  their  hearts :  and  they  flocked  to 
town,  and  were  here  watching  all  opportunities  of  re- 
newing the  war.  With  these  men,  though  they  were 
the  greatest  enemies  they  had  in  the  world,  and  thirsted 
after  their  blood,  did  the  Presbyterians,  because  they 
were  not  permitted  to  exercise  a  civil  as  well  as  an 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  all  others,  hold  secret 
correspondence,  and  took  measures  very  unworthy  of 
what  they  had  formerly  both  said  and  done ;  and  they 
came  to  that  spleen  at  last,  that  they  would  rather  en- 
thral themselves  to  the  king  again,  than  admit  their 
own  brethren  to  share  in  their  liberty,  which  they  like- 
wise had  purchased  at  the  price  of  their  own  blood  ; 
they  choose  rather  to  be  lorded  over  once  more  by  a 
tyrant,  polluted  with  the  blood  of  so  many  of  his  own 
subjects,  and  who  was  enraged,  and  breathed  out  no- 
thing but  revenge,  against  those  of  them  that  were  left, 
than  endure  their  brethren  and  friends  to  be  upon  the 
square  with  them.  The  Independents,  as  they  are 
called,  were  the  only  men,  that  from  first  to  last  kept 
to  their  point,  and  knew  what  use  to  make  of  their  vic- 
tory. They  refused  (and  wisely,  in  my  opinion)  to 
make  him  king  again,  being  then  an  enemy,  who 
when  he  was  their  king,  had  made  himself  their  enemy : 
nor  were  they  ever  the  less  averse  to  a  peace,  but  they 
very  prudently  dreaded  a  new  war,  or  a  perpetual  sla- 
very under  the  name  of  a  peace.  To  load  our  army 
with  the  more  reproaches,  you  begin  a  silly  confused 
narrative  of  our  aflfairs;  in  which,  though  I  find  many 
things  false,  many  things  frivolous,  many  things  laid 
to  our  charge  for  which  we  rather  merit;  yet  I  think 
it  will  be  to  no  purpose  for  me  to  write  a  true  relation, 
in  answer  to  your  false  one.  For  you  and  I  are  argu- 
ing, not  writing  histories,  and  both  sides  will  believe 
our  reasons,  but  not  our  narrative;  and  indeed  the  na- 
ture of  the  things  themselves  is  such,  that  they  cannot 
be  related  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  in  a  set  history ;  so 
that  I  think  it  better,  as  Sallust  said  of  Carthage,  rather 
to  say  nothing  at  all,  than  to  say  but  a  little  of  things 
of  this  weight  and  importance.  Nay,  and  I  scorn  so 
much  as  to  mention  the  praises  of  great  men,  and  of 
Almighty  God  himself,  (who  in  so  wonderful  a  course 
of  affairs  ought  to  be  frequently  acknowledged,)  amongst 
your  slanders  and  reproaches.     I  will  therefore  only 


pick  out  such  things  as  seem  to  have  any  colour  of  ar- 
gument. You  say,  "  the  English  and  Scots  promised 
by  a  solemn  covenant,  to  preserve  the  majesty  of  the 
king."  But  you  omit  upon  what  terms  they  promised 
it;  to  wit,  if  it  might  consist  with  the  safety  of  their 
religion  and  their  liberty.  To  both  wiiich,  religion 
and  liberty,  that  king  was  so  averse  to  his  last  breath, 
and  watched  all  opportunities  of  gaining  advantages 
upon  them,  that  it  was  evident  that  his  life  was  danger- 
ous to  their  religion,  and  the  certain  ruin  of  their  liberty. 
But  then  you  fall  upon  the  king's  judges  again:  "  If 
we  consider  the  thing  aright,  the  conclusion  of  this 
abominable  action  must  be  imputed  to  the  Independ- 
ents, yet  so  as  the  Presbyterians  may  justly  challenge 
the  glory  of  its  beginning  and  progress."  Hark,  ye 
Presbyterians,  what  good  has  it  done  you  ?  How  is 
your  innocence  and  loyalty  the  more  cleared  b}'  j'our 
seeming  so  much  to  abhor  the  putting  the  king  to  death  ? 
You  yourselves,  in  the  opinion  of  this  everlasting  talk- 
ative advocate  of  the  king  your  accuser,  "  went  more 
than  half-way  towards  it ;  you  were  seen  acting  the 
fourth  act  and  more,  in  this  tragedy;  you  may  justly 
be  charged  with  the  king's  death,  since  you  shewed 
the  way  to  it;  it  was  you  and  only  you  that  laid  his 
head  upon  the  block."  Wo  be  to  you  in  the  first  place, 
if  ever  Charles  his  posterity  recover  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land ;  assure  yourselves,  you  are  like  to  be  put  in  the 
black  list.  But  pay  your  vows  to  God,  and  love  your 
brethren  who  have  delivered  you,  who  have  prevented 
that  calamity  from  falling  upon  you,  who  have  saved 
you  from  inevitable  ruin,  though  against  your  wills. 
You  are  accused  likewise  for  that  "  some  years  ago 
you  endeavoured  by  sundry  petitions  to  lessen  the  king's 
authority,  that  you  published  some  scandalous  expres- 
sions of  the  king  himself  in  the  papers  you  presented 
him  with  in  the  name  of  the  parliament;  to  wit,  in 
that  declaration  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  the  26th 
of  May  1642,  you  declared  openly  in  some  mad  posi- 
tions that  breathed  nothing  but  rebellion,  what  your 
thoughts  were  of  the  king's  authority :  Hotham  by 
order  of  parliament  shut  the  gates  of  Hull  against  the 
king;  you  had  a  mind  to  make  a  trial  by  this  first  act 
of  rebellion  how  much  the  king  would  bear."  What 
could  this  man  say  more,  if  it  were  his  design  to  recon- 
cile the  minds  of  all  Englishmen  to  one  another,  and 
alienate  them  wholly  from  the  king  ?  for  he  gives  them 
here  to  understand,  that  if  ever  the  king  be  brought 
back,  they  must  not  only  expect  to  be  punished  for  his 
father's  death,  but  for  the  petitions  they  made  long 
ago,  and  some  acts  that  past  in  full  parliament,  con- 
cerning the  putting  down  the  common-prayer  and 
bishops,  and  that  of  the  triennial  parliament,  and  seve- 
ral other  things  that  were  enacted  with  the  greatest 
consent  and  applause  of  all  the  people  that  could  be; 
all  which  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  seditions  and  mad 
positions  of  the  Presbyterians.  But  this  vain  fellow 
changes  his  mind  all  of  a  sudden ;  and  what  but  of  late, 
"  when  he  considered  it  aright,"  he  thought  was  to  be 
imputed  wholly  to  the  Presbyterians,  now  that  "  he  con- 
siders the  same  thing  from  first  to  last,"  he  thinks  the 
Independents  were  the  sole  actors  of  it.    But  even  now 
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he  told  us,  "  the  Presbyterians  took  up  arms  against 
the  king,  that  by  them  he  was  beaten,  taken  captive, 
and  put  in  prison  : "  now  he  says,  "  tiiis  whole  doctrine 
of  rebellion  is  the  Independents'  principle."  O !  the 
faithfulness  of  this  man's  narrative !  how  consistent  he  is 
with  himself!  what  need  is  there  of  a  counter-narrative 
to  this  of  his,  that  cuts  its  own  throat?  But  if  any 
man  should  question  whether  you  are  an  honest  man 
or  a  knave,  let  him  read  these  following  lines  of  yours: 
"  It  is  time  to  explain  whence  and  at  what  time  this 
sect  of  enemies  to  kingship  first  began.  Why  truly 
these  rare  puritans  began  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  to 
crawl  out  of  bell,  and  disturb  not  only  the  cliurch,  but 
the  state  likewise;  for  they  are  no  less  plagues  to  the 
latter  than  to  the  former."  Now  your  very  speech  be- 
wrays you  to  be  a  right  Balaam ;  for  where  you  de- 
signed to  spit  out  the  most  bitter  poison  you  could, 
there  unwittingly  and  against  your  will  you  have  pro- 
nounced a  blessing.  For  it  is  notoriously  known  all 
over  England,  that  if  any  endeavoured  to  follow  the 
example  of  those  churches,  whether  in  France  or  Ger- 
many, which  they  accounted  best  reformed,  and  to  ex- 
ercise the  public  worship  of  God  in  a  more  pure  man- 
ner, which  our  bishops  had  almost  universally  corrupted 
with  their  ceremonies  and  superstitions ;  or  if  any 
seemed  either  in  point  of  religion  or  morality  to  be  bet- 
ter than  others,  such  persons  were  by  the  favour  of 
episcopacy  termed  Puritans.  These  are  they  whose 
principles  you  say  are  so  opposite  to  kingsiiip.  Nor 
are  they  the  only  persons,  "  most  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion, that  have  not  sucked  in  the  rest  of  their  prin- 
ciples, yet  seem  to  have  approved  of  those  that  strike 
at  kingly  government."  So  that  while  you  inveigh 
bitterly  against  the  Independents,  and  endeavour  to 
separate  them  from  Christ's  flock,  with  the  same  breath 
you  praise  them ;  and  those  principles  which  almost 
every  where  you  affirm  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Indepen- 
dents, here  you  confess  have  been  approved  of  by  most 
of  the  reformed  religion.  Nay,  you  are  arrived  to  that 
degree  of  impudence,  impiety,  and  apostacy,  that 
though  formerly  you  maintained  bishops  ought  to  be 
extirpated  out  of  the  church  root  and  branch,  as  so 
many  pests  and  limbs  of  antichrist,  here  you  say  the 
king  ought  to  protect  them,  for  the  saving  of  bis  coro- 
nation oath.  You  cannot  shew  yourself  a  more  in- 
famous villain  than  you  have  done  already,  but  by  ab- 
juring the  protestant  reformed  religion,  to  which  you 
are  a  scandal.  Whereas  you  tax  us  with  giving  a 
"  toleration  of  all  sects  and  heresies,"  you  ought  not  to 
find  fault  with  us  for  that;  since  the  church  bears  with 
6uch  a  profligate  wretch  as  you  yourself,  such  a  vain 
fellow,  such  a  liar,  such  a  mercenary  slanderer,  such  an 
apostate,  one  who  has  the  impudence  to  affirm,  that  the 
best  and  most  pious  of  Christians,  and  even  most  of 
those  who  profess  the  reformed  religion,  are  crept  out 
of  hell,  because  they  differ  in  opinion  from  you.  I 
had  best  pass  by  the  calumnies  that  fill  up  the  rest  of 
this  chapter,  and  those  prodigious  tenets  that  you  as- 
cribe to  the  Independents,  to  render  them  odious ;  for 
neither  do  they  at  all  concern  the  cause  you  have  in 
hand,  and  they  are  such  for  the  most  part  as  deserve 


to  be  laughed  at  and  despised,  rather  than  receive  a 
serious  answer. 


CHAP.  XI. 

You  seem  to  begin  this  eleventh  chapter,  Salmasius, 
though  with  no  modesty,  yet  with  some  sense  of  your 
weakness  and  trifling  in  this  discourse.  For  whereas 
you  proposed  to  yourself  to  inquire  in  this  place,  by 
what  authority  sentence  was  given  against  the  king; 
you  add  immediately,  which  nobody  expected  from  you, 
that  "  it  is  in  vain  to  make  any  such  inquiry ;  to  wit, 
because  the  quality  of  the  persons  that  did  it  leaves 
hardly  any  room  for  such  a  question."  And  therefore 
as  you  have  been  found  guilty  of  a  great  deal  of  im- 
pudence and  sauciness  in  the  undertaking  of  this  cause, 
so  since  you  seem  here  conscious  of  your  own  imper- 
tinence, I  shall  give  you  the  shorter  answer.  To  your 
question  then ;  by  what  authority  the  house  of  commons 
either  condemned  the  king  themselves,  or  delegated 
that  power  to  others;  I  answer,  they  did  it  by  virtue 
of  the  supreme  authority  on  earth.  How  they  come  to 
have  the  supreme  power,  you  may  learn  by  what  I 
have  said  already,  when  I  have  refuted  your  imper- 
tinencies  upon  that  subject.  If  you  believed  yourself, 
that  you  could  ever  say  enough  upon  any  subject,  you 
would  not  be  so  tedious  in  repeating  the  same  thing  so 
many  times  over.  And  the  house  of  commons  might 
delegate  their  judicial  power  by  the  same  reason,  by 
which  you  say  the  king  may  delegate  his,  who  received 
all  he  had  from  the  people.  Hence  in  that  solemn 
league  and  covenant  that  you  object  to  us,  the  parlia- 
ments of  England  and  Scotland  solemnly  protest  and 
engage  to  each  other,  to  punish  the  traitors  in  such 
manner  as  "  the  supreme,  judicial  authority  in  ))oth 
nations,  or  such  as  should  have  a  delegated  power  from 
them,"  should  think  fit.  Now  you  hear  the  parlia- 
ments of  both  nations  protest  with  one  voice,  that  the}" 
may  delegate  their  judicial  power,  which  they  call  tiie 
supreme ;  so  that  you  move  a  vain  and  frivolous  con- 
troversy about  delegating  this  power.  "  But,"  say 
you,  "there  were  added  to  those  judges,  that  were 
made  choice  of  out  of  the  house  of  commons,  some  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  and  it  never  was  known,  that  soldiers 
had  any  right  to  try  a  subject  for  his  life."  I  will 
silence  you  in  a  very  few  words :  you  may  remember, 
that  we  are  not  now  discoursing  of  a  subject,  but  of  an 
enemy  ;  whom  if  a  general  of  an  army,  after  he  has 
taken  him  prisoner,  resolves  to  dispatch,  would  he  be 
tiiought  to  proceed  otherwise  than  according  to  custom 
and  martial  law,  if  he  himself  with  some  of  his  officers 
should  sit  upon  him,  and  try  and  condemn  him  ?  An 
enemy  to  a  state,  made  a  prisoner  of  war,  cannot  be 
looked  upon  to  be  so  much  as  a  member,  much  less  a 
king  in  that  state.  This  is  declared  by  that  sacred  law 
of  St.  Edward,  which  denies  that  a  bad  king  is  a  king 
at  all,  or  ought  to  be  called  so.  Whereas  you  say,  it 
was  "  not  the  whole,  but  a  part  of  the  house  of  com- 
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mons,  that  tried  and  condemned  the  king,"  I  give  you 
this  answer :  the  number  of  them,  who  gave  their  votes 
for  putting  the  king  to  death,  was  far  greater  than  is 
necessary,  according  to  the  custom  of  our  parliaments, 
to  transact  tlie  greatest  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  in  the 
absence  of  the  rest ;  who  since  they  were  absent  through 
their  own  fault,  (for  to  revolt  to  the  common  enemy  in 
their  hearts,  is  the  worst  sort  of  absence,)  tlicir  absence 
ought  not  to  hinder  the  rest  who  continued  faithful  to 
the  cause,  from  preserving  the  state;  which  when  it 
was  in  a  tottering  condition,  and  almost  quite  reduced 
to  slavery  and  utter  ruin,  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  had  at  first  committed  to  their  fidelity,  pru- 
dence, and  courage.  And  they  acted  their  parts 
like  men ;  they  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  un- 
ruly wilfulness,  the  rage,  the  secret  designs  of  an  in- 
veterate and  exasperated  king  ;  they  preferred  the 
common  liberty  and  safety  before  tlieir  own  ;  they  out- 
did all  former  parliaments,  they  outdid  all  their  ances- 
tors, in  conduct,  magnanimity,  and  steadiness  to  their 
cause.  Yet  these  very  men  did  a  great  part  of  the 
people  ungratefully  desert  in  the  midst  of  their  under- 
taking, thougli  they  had  promised  them  all  fidelity,  all 
the  help  and  assistance  they  could  afford  them.  These 
were  lor  slavery  and  peace,  with  sloth  and  luxury, 
upon  any  terms:  others  demanded  their  libert^^  nor 
would  accept  of  a  peace,  that  was  not  sure  and  honour- 
able. What  should  the  parliament  do  in  this  case.' 
Ought  they  to  have  defended  tiiis  part  of  the  people, 
that  was  sound,  and  continued  fiiithful  to  them  and  their 
country,  or  to  have  sided  with  those  that  deserted  both  ? 
I  know  what  you  will  say  they  ought  to  have  done. 
You  are  not  Eurylochus,  but  Elpenor,  a  miserable  en- 
chanted beast,  a  filthy  swine,  accustomed  to  a  sordid 
slavery  even  under  a  woman  ;  so  that  you  have  not  the 
least  relish  of  true  magnanimity,  nor  consequently  of 
liberty,  wiiich  is  the  effect  of  it :  you  would  have  all 
other  men  slaves,  because  you  find  in  yourself  no 
generous,  ingenuous  inclinations;  you  say  nothing, 
you  breathe  nothing,  but  what  is  mean  and  servile. 
You  raise  another  scruple,  to  wit,  "  that  he  was  the 
king  of  Scotland  too,  whom  we  condemned  ;"  as  if  he 
might  therefore  do  what  he  would  in  England.  But 
that  you  may  conclude  this  chapter,  which  of  all  others 
is  the  most  weak  and  insipid,  at  least  with  some  witty 
quirk,  "  there  are  two  little  words,"  say  you,  "  that 
are  made  up  of  the  same  number  of  letters,  and  diflPer 
only  in  the  placing  of  them,  but  whose  significations 
are  wide  asunder,  to  wit.  Vis  and  Jus,  (might  and 
right)."  It  is  no  great  wonder,  that  such  a  three-let- 
tered man  as  you,  (fur,  a  thief,)  should  make  sucii  a 
witticism  upon  three  letters :  it  is  the  greater  wonder 
(which  yet  you  assert  throughout  your  book)  that  two 
things  so  directly  opposite  to  one  another  as  those  two 
are,  sliould  yet  meet  and  become  one  and  the  same 
thing  in  kings.  For  what  violence  was  ever  acted 
by  kings,  which  you  do  not. affirm  to  be  their  right? 
These  are  all  the  passages,  that  I  could  pick  out  of 
nine  long  pages,  that  I  tiiougbt  deserved  an  answer. 
The  rest  consists  either  of  repetitions  of  things  that 
have  been  answered  more  than  once,  or  such  as  have 


no  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand.  So  that  my  being 
more  brief  in  this  cha])ter  tlian  in  the  rest  is  not 
to  be  imputed  to  wnnt  of  diligence  in  me,  wliicb,  how 
irksome  soever  you  are  to  me,  I  have  not  slackened, 
but  to  your  tedious  impertinence,  so  void  of  matter 
and  sense. 


CHAP.  XII. 

I  WISH,  Salmasius,  that  you  had  left  out  this  part  of 
your  discourse  concerning  the  king's  crime,  which  it 
had  been  more  advisable  for  yourself  and  your  party 
to  have  done ;  for  I  am  afraid  lest  in  giving  you  an 
answer  to  it,  I  should  appear  too  sharp  and  severe  upon 
him,  now  he  is  dead,  and  hath  received  his  punish- 
ment. But  since  you  choose  rather  to  discourse  con- 
fidently and  at  large  upon  that  subject,  I  will  make 
you  sensible,  that  you  could  not  have  done  a  more  in- 
considerate thing,  than  to  reserve  the  worst  part  of 
your  cause  to  the  last,  to  wit,  that  of  ripping  up  and 
inquiring  into  the  king's  crimes;  which  when  I  shall 
have  proved  them  to  have  been  true  and  most  exorbi- 
tant, they  will  render  his  memory  unpleasant  and 
odious  to  all  good  men,  and  imprint  now  in  the  close 
of  the  controversy  a  just  hatred  of  you,  who  undertake 
his  defence,  on  the  reader's  minds.  Say  you,  "  his 
accusation  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  is  con- 
versant about  his  morals,  the  other  taxeth  him  with 
such  faults  as  he  might  commit  in  bis  public  capacity." 
I  will  be  content  to  pass  by  in  silence  that  part  of  his 
life  that  he  spent  in  banquetting,  at  plays,  and  in  the 
conversation  of  women  ;  for  what  can  there  be  in  lux- 
ury and  excess  worth  relating  ?  And  what  would  those 
things  have  been  to  us,  if  he  had  been  a  private  per- 
son ?  But  since  he  would  be  a  king,  as  he  could  not 
live  a  private  life,  so  neither  could  his  vices  be  like 
those  of  a  private  person.  For  in  the  first  place,  he 
did  a  great  deal  of  mischief  by  his  example  :  in  the 
second  place,  all  that  time  that  he  spent  upon  his  lust, 
and  his  sports,  which  was  a  great  part  of  his  time,  he 
stole  from  the  state,  the  government  of  which  he  had 
undertaken :  thirdly  and  lastly,  he  squandered  away 
vast  sums  of  money,  which  were  not  his  own,  but  the 
public  revenue  of  the  nation,  in  his  domestic  luxury 
and  extravagance.  So  that  in  his  private  life  at  home 
he  first  began  to  be  an  ill  king.  But  let  us  lather 
pass  over  to  those  crimes,  "  that  he  is  cliarged  witii  on 
the  account  of  misgovernment."  Here  you  lament 
his  being  condemned  as  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,  and  a  mur- 
derer. That  he  had  no  wrong  done  him,  shall  now  be 
made  appear.  But  first  let  us  define  a  tyrant,  not  ac- 
cording to  vulgar  conceits,  but  the  judgment  of  Aris- 
totle, and  of  all  learned  men.  He  is  a  tyrant  who  re- 
gards his  own  welfare  and  profit  only,  and  not  that 
of  the  people.  So  Aristotle  defines  one  in  the  tenth 
book  of  his  Ethics,  and  elsewhere,  and  so  do  very  many 
others.  Whether  Charles  regarded  his  own  or  the 
people's  good,  these  few  things  of  many,  that  I  shall 
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but  touch  upon,  will  evince.  Wlien  his  rents  and 
other  public  revenues  of  the  crown  would  not  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  court,  he  laid  most  heavy  taxes 
upon  the  people ;  and  when  they  were  squandered 
away,  he  invented  new  ones;  not  for  the  benefit, 
honour,  or  defence  of  the  state,  but  that  he  might  hoard 
up,  or  lavish  out  in  one  house,  the  riches  and  wealth, 
not  of  one,  but  of  three  nations.  When  at  this  rate  he 
broke  lose,  and  acted  without  any  colour  of  law  to 
warrant  his  proceedings,  knowing  that  the  parliament 
was  the  only  thing  that  could  give  him  check,  he  en- 
deavoured either  wholl^^  to  lay  aside  the  very  calling 
of  parliaments,  or  calling  them  just  as  often,  and  no 
oftener,  than  to  serve  his  own  turn,  to  make  them  en- 
tirely at  his  devotion.  Which  bridle  when  he  had  cast 
off  himself,  he  put  another  bridle  upon  the  people  ;  he 
put  garrisons  of  German  horse  and  Irish  foot  in  many 
towns  and  cities,  and  that  in  time  of  peace.  Do  you 
think  he  does  not  begin  to  look  like  a  tyrant  ?  In  which 
very  thing,  as  in  many  other  particulars,  which  you 
have  formerly  given  me  occasion  to  instance,  though 
you  scorn  to  have  Charles  compared  with  so  cruel  a 
tyrant  as  Nero,  he  resembled  him  extremely  much. 
For  Nero  likewise  often  threatened  to  take  away  the 
senate.  Besides,  he  bore  extreme  hard  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  good  men,  and  compelled  them  to  the  use 
of  ceremonies  and  superstitious  worship,  borrowed  from 
popery,  and  by  him  reintroduced  into  the  church. 
They  that  would  not  conform,  were  imprisoned  or 
banished.  He  made  war  upon  the  Scots  twice  for  no 
other  cause  than  that.  By  all  these  actions  he  has 
surely  deserved  the  name  of  a  tyrant  once  over  at  least. 
Now  I  will  tell  you  why  the  word  traitor  was  put  into 
his  indictment :  when  he  assured  his  parliament  by 
promises,  by  proclamations,  by  imprecations,  that  he 
had  no  design  against  the  state,  at  that  very  time  did 
he  list  Papists  in  Ireland,  he  sent  a  private  embassy 
to  the  king  of  Denmark  to  beg  assistance  from  him  of 
arms,  horses,  and  men,  expressly  against  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  was  endeavouring  to  raise  an  army  first  in 
England,  and  then  in  Scotland.  To  the  English  he 
promised  the  plunder  of  the  city  of  London  ;  to  the 
Scots,  that  the  four  northern  counties  should  be  added 
to  Scotland,  if  they  would  but  help  him  to  get  rid  of 
the  parliament,  by  what  means  soever.  These  projects 
not  succeeding,  he  sent  over  one  Dillon,  a  traitor,  into 
Ireland  with  private  instructions  to  the  natives,  to  fall 
suddenly  upon  all  the  English  that  inhabited  there.— 
These  are  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  his  treasons, 
not  taken  up  upon  hearsay  and  idle  reports,  but  disco- 
vered by  letters  under  his  own  hand  and  seal.  And 
finally  I  suppose  no  man  will  deny  that  he  was  a  mur- 
derer, by  whose  order  the  Irish  took  arms,  and  put  to 
death  with  most  exquisite  torments  above  a  hundred 
thousand  Euglish,  who  lived  peaceably  by  them,  and 
without  any  apprehension  of  danger ;  and  who  raised 
so  great  a  civil  war  in  the  other  two  kingdoms.  Add 
to  all  this,  that  at  the  treaty  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  the 
king  openly  took  upon  himself  the  guilt  of  the  war, 
and  cleared  the  parliament  in  the  confession  he  made 
there,  which  is  publicly  known.     Thus  you  have  in 


short  why  King  Charles  was  adjudged  a  tyrant,  a  trai- 
tor, and  a  murderer.  "  But,"  say  you,  "  why  was  he 
not  declared  so  before,  neither  in  that  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  nor  afterwards  when  he  was  delivered 
to  them,  either  by  the  Presbyterians  or  the  Indepen- 
dents, but  on  the  other  hand  was  received  as  a  king 
ought  to  be,  with  all  reverence  ?"  This  very  thing  is 
sufficient  to  persuade  any  rational  man,  that  the  parlia- 
ment entered  ^not  into  any  councils  of  quite  deposing 
the  king,  but  as  their  last  refuge,  after  they  had  suf- 
fered and  undergone  all  that  possibly  they  could,  and 
had  attempted  all  other  ways  and  means.  You  alone 
endeavour  maliciously  to  lay  that  to  their  charge,  which 
to  all  good  men  cannot  but  evidence  their  great  patience, 
moderation,  and  perhaps  a  too  long  forbearing  with  the 
king's  pride  and  arrogance.  But  "  in  the  month  of 
August,  before  the  king  suffered,  the  house  of  commons, 
which  then  bore  the  only  sway,  and  was  governed  by 
the  Independents,  wrote  letters  to  the  Scots,  in  which 
they  acquainted  them,  that  they  never  intended  to  alter 
the  form  of  government  that  had  obtained  so  long  in 
England  under  king,  lords,  and  commons."  You  may 
see  from  hence,  how  little  reason  there  is  to  ascribe  the 
deposing  of  the  king  to  the  principles  of  the  Indepen- 
dents. They,  that  never  used  to  dissemble  and  conceal 
their  tenets,  even  then,  when  they  had  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  aflfairs,  profess,  "  That  they  never  intended  to 
alter  the  government."  But  if  afterwards  a  thing  came 
into  their  minds,  which  at  first  they  intended  not,  why 
might  they  not  take  such  a  course,  though  before  not 
intended,  as  appeared  most  advisable,  and  most  for  the 
nation's  interest  ?  Especially  when  they  found,  that  tlie 
king  could  not  possibly  be  intreated  or  induced  to  as- 
sent to  those  just  demands,  that  they  had  made  from 
time  to  time,  and  which  were  always  the  same  from 
first  to  last.  He  persisted  in  those  perverse  sentiments 
with  respect  to  religion  and  his  own  right,  which  he 
had  all  along  espoused,  and  which  were  so  destructive 
to  us ;  not  in  the  least  altered  from  tlie  man  that  he 
was,  when  in  peace  and  war  he  did  us  all  so  much 
mischief.  If  lie  assented  to  any  thing,  he  gave  no  ob- 
scure hints,  that  he  did  it  against  his  will,  and  that 
whenever  he  should  come  into  power  again,  he  would 
look  upon  such  his  assent  as  null  and  void.  The  same 
thing  his  son  declared  by  writing  under  his  hand,  when 
in  those  days  he  run  away  with  part  of  the  fleet,  and 
so  did  the  king  himself  by  letters  to  some  of  his  own 
party  in  London.  In  the  mean  time,  against  the  avowed 
sense  of  the  parliament,  he  struck  up  a  private  peace 
with  the  Irish,  the  most  barbarous  enemies  imaginable 
to  England,  upon  base  dishonourable  terms;  but  when- 
ever lie  invited  the  English  to  treaties  of  peace,  at  those 
very  times,  with  all  the  power  he  had,  and  interest  he 
could  make,  he  was  preparing  for  war.  In  this  case, 
what  should  they  do,  who  were  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  government?  Ought  they  to  have  betrayed  the 
safety  of  us  all  to  our  most  bitter  adversary  ?  Or  would 
you  have  had  them  left  us  to  undergo  the  calamities  of 
another  seven  years'  war,  not  to  say  worse.''  God  put  a 
belter  mind  into  them,  of  preferring,  ])ursuant  to  that 
very  solemn  league  and  covenant,  tlicir  religion  and 
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liberties,  before  those  tbouglits  tbey  once  had,  of  not 
rejecting-  the  kinfr;  for  they  Iiad  not  gone  so  far  as  to 
vote  it;  all  wliich  they  saw  at  last,  (thoug^h  indeed  later 
than  they  might  have  done,)  could  not  possibly  subsist, 
as  long  as  the  king  continued  king.  The  parliament 
ought  and  must  of  necessity  be  entirely  free,  and  at 
liberty  to  provide  for  tiie  good  of  the  nation,  as  occa- 
sion requires;  nor  ought  they  so  to  be  wedded  to  their 
first  sentiments,  as  to  scruple  the  altering  tlieir  minds, 
for  their  own,  or  the  nation's  good,  if  God  put  an 
ojiportunity  into  tlieir  hands  of  procuring  it.  But 
"  the  Scots  were  of  another  opinion ;  for  they,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Charles,  the  king's  son,  call  his  father  a  most 
sacred  prince,  and  the  putting  him  to  death  a  most 
execrable  villany."  Do  not  you  talk  of  the  Scots, 
%vhom  you  know  not;  we  know  them  well  enough,  and 
know  the  time  when  they  called  that  same  king  a  most 
execrable  person,  a  murderer,  and  a  traitor;  and  the 
putting  a  tyrant  to  death  a  most  sacred  action.  Then 
you  pick  holes  in  the  king's  charge,  as  not  being  pro- 
perly penned ;  and  you  ask  "  why  we  needed  to  call 
him  a  traitor  and  a  murderer,  after  we  had  styled  him 
a  tyrant ;  since  the  word  tyrant  includes  all  the  crimes 
that  may  be ;"  and  then  you  explain  to  us  grammati- 
cally and  critically,  what  a  tyrant  is.  Away  with 
those  trifles,  you  pedagogue,  which  that  one  definition 
of  Aristotle's,  that  has  lately  been  cited,  will  utterly 
confound ;  and  teach  such  a  doctor  as  you,  that  the 
word  tyrant  (for  all  your  concern  is  barely  to  have 
some  understanding  of  words)  may  be  applied  to  one, 
who  is  neither  a  traitor  nor  a  murderer.  But  "  the 
laws  of  England  do  not  make  it  treason  in  the  king, 
to  stir  up  sedition  against  himself  or  the  people."  Nor 
do  they  say,  that  the  parliament  can  be  guilty  of  trea- 
son by  deposing  a  bad  king,  nor  that  any  parliament 
ever  was  so,  though  they  have  often  done  it;  but  our 
laws  plainly  and  clearly  declare,  that  a  king  may  vio- 
late, diminish,  nay,  and  wholly  lose  his  royalty.  For 
that  expression  in  the  law  of  St.  Edward,  of  "  losing 
the  name  of  a  king,"  signifies  neither  more  nor  less, 
than  being  deprived  of  the  kingly  office  and  dignity; 
which  befel  Chilperic  king  of  France,  whose  example 
for  illustration  sake  is  taken  notice  of  in  the  law  itself. 
There  is  not  a  lawyer  amongst  us,  that  can  deny,  but 
that  the  highest  treason  may  be  committed  against  the 
kingdom  as  well  as  against  the  king.  I  appeal  to 
Glanvillc  himself,  whom  you  cite,  "  If  any  man  at- 
tempt to  put  the  king  to  death,  or  raise  sedition  in  the 
realm,  it  is  high  treason."  So  that  attempt  of  some 
papists  to  blow  up  the  parliament-house,  and  the  lords 
and  commons  there  with  gunpowder,  was  by  King 
James  himself,  and  both  houses  of  parliament,  declared 
to  be  high  treason,  not  against  the  king  only,  but 
against  the  parliament  and  the  whole  kingdom.  It 
would  be  to  no  purpose  to  quote  more  of  our  statutes, 
to  prove  so  clear  a  truth  ;  which  yet  I  could  easily  do. 
For  the  thing  itself  is  ridiculous,  and  absurd  to  ima- 
gine, that  .high  treason  may  be  committed  against  the 
king,  and  not  against  the  people,  for  whose  good,  nay, 
and  by  whose  leave,  as  I  may  say,  the  king  is  what 
he  is :  so  that  you  babble  over  so  many  statutes  of  ours 


to  no  purpose;  you  toil  and  wallow  in  our  ancient 
law-books  to  no  purpose ;  for  the  laws  themselves 
stand  or  fall  by  authority  of  ])arliament,  who  always 
had  power  to  confirm  or  repeal  them ;  and  the  parlia- 
ment is  the  sole  judge  of  what  is  rebellion,  what  high 
treason,  (Incsa  majestas,)  and  whatnot.  Majesty  never 
was  vested  to  that  degree  in  the  person  of  the  king,  as 
not  to  be  more  conspicuous  and  more  august  in  parlia- 
ment, as  I  have  often  shewn :  but  who  can  endure  to 
hear  such  a  senseless  fellow,  such  a  French  mounte- 
bank, as  you,  declare  what  our  laws  are.i*  And,  you 
English  fugitives!  so  many  bishops,  doctors,  lawyers, 
who  pretend  that  all  learning  and  ingenuous  literature 
is  fled  out  of  England  with  yourselves,  was  there  not 
one  of  you  that  could  defend  the  king's  cause  and  your 
own,  and  that  in  good  Latin  also,  to  be  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  other  nations,  but  that  this  brainsick, 
beggarly  Frenchman  must  be  hired  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  a  poor  indigent  king,  surrounded  with  so 
many  infant-priests  and  doctors.''  This  very  thing,  I 
assure  you,  will  be  a  great  imputation  to  you  amongst 
foreigners ;  and  you  will  be  thought  deservedly  to  have 
lost  that  cause,  you  were  so  far  I'rom  being  able  to 
defend  by  force  of  arms,  as  that  jou  cannot  so  much 
as  write  in  behalf  of  it.  But  now  I  come  to  you 
again,  good  man  Goosecap,  who  scribble  so  finely; 
if  at  least  you  are  come  to  yourself  again :  for  I  find 
you  here  towards  the  latter  end  of  your  book  in  a 
deep  sleep,  and  dreaming  of  some  voluntary  death  or 
other,  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Then  you 
"  deny,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  king  in  his  right  wits 
to  embroil  bis  people  in  seditions,  to  betray  his  own 
forces  to  be  slaughtered  by  enemies,  and  raise  fac- 
tions against  himself."  All  which  thinsfs  havinar  been 
done  by  many  kings,  and  particularly  by  Charles  the 
late  king  of  England,  you  will  no  longer  doubt,  I 
hope,  especially  being  addicted  to  Stoicism,  but  that 
all  tyrants,  as  well  as  profligate  villains,  are  down- 
right mad.  Hear  what  Horace  says,  "  Whoever 
through  a  senseless  stupidity,  or  any  other  cause  what- 
soever, hath  his  understanding  so  blinded,  as  not  to 
discern  truth,  the  Stoics  account  of  him  as  of  a  mad- 
man: and  such  are  whole  nations,  such  are  kings  and 
princes,  such  are  all  mankind  ;  except  those  very  few 
that  are  wise."  So  that  if  you  would  clear  King 
Charles  from  the  imputation  of  acting  like  a  madman, 
you  must  first  vindicate  his  integrity,  and  shew  that 
he  never  acted  like  an  ill  man.  "  But  a  king,"  you 
say,  "  cannot  commit  treason  against  his  own  subjects 
and  vassals."  In  the  first  place,  since  we  are  as  free  as 
any  people  under  heaven,  we  will  not  be  imposed  upon 
by  any  barbarous  custom  of  any  other  nation  whatso- 
ever. In  the  second  place,  suppose  we  had  been  the 
king's  vassals;  that  relation  would  not  have  obliged 
us  to  endure  a  tyrant  to  reign  and  lord  it  over  us.  All 
subjection  to  magistrates,  as  our  own  laws  declare,  is 
circumscribed,  and  confined  within  the  bounds  of  ho- 
nesty, and  the  public  good.  Read  Leg.  Hen.  I.  Cap. 
55.  The  obligation  betwixt  a  lord  and  his  tenants  is 
mutual,  and  remains  so  long  as  the  lord  protects  his  te- 
nant; (this  is  all  our  lawyers  tell  us;)  but  if  the  lord  be 
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too  severe  and  cruel  to  his  tenant,  and  do  him  some 
heinous  injury,  "The  whole  relation  betwixt  them, 
and  whatever  obligfation  the  tenant  is  under  by  having- 
done  homag^e  to  his  lord,  is  utterly  dissolved  and  ex- 
tinguished." These  are  the  very  words  of'Bracton  and 
rieta.     So  that  in  some  case,  the  law  itself  warrants 
even  a  slave,  or  a  vassal,  to  oppose  his  lord,  and  allows 
the  slave  to  kill  him,  if  he  vanquish  him  in  battle.     If 
a  city  or  a  whole  nation  may  not  lawfully  take  this 
course  with  a  tyrant,  the  condition  of  freemen  will  be 
worse  than  that  of  slaves.     Then  you  go  about  to  ex- 
cuse King-  Charles's  shedding  of  innocent  blood,  partly 
by  murders  committed  by  other  kings,  and  partly  by 
some  instances  of  men  put  to  death  by  them  lawfully. 
For  the  matter  of  the  Irish  massacre,  you  refer  the 
reader  to  'Eikwv  BatriXiic?) ;  and  I  refer  you  to  Eicono- 
clastes.      The  town  of  Rochcl  being  taken,  and  the 
townsmen  betrayed,  assistance  shewn,  but  not  afforded 
them,  you  will  not  have  laid  at  Charles's  door;  nor 
have  I  any  thing  to  say,  whether  he  was  faulty  in  that 
business  or  not;  he  did  mischief  enough  at  home;  we 
need   not  inquire  into   what  misdemeanours  he  was 
guilty  of  abroad.     But  you  in  the  mean  time  would 
make  all  the  protestant  churciies,  that  have  at  any  time 
defended  tliemselves  by  force  of  arms  against  princes, 
who  were  professed  enemies  of  their  religion,  to  have 
been  guilty  of  rebellion.  Let  them  consider  how  much 
it  concerns  them  for  the  maintaining  their  ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline,  and  asserting*  tlieir  own  integrity,  not  to 
pass  by  so  great  an  indignity  offered  them  by  a  person 
bred   up  by  and  amonL;st  themselves.      Tliat  which 
troubles  us  most  is,  that  the  English  likewise  were  be- 
trayed, in  that  expedition.     He,  who  had  designed 
long  ago  to  convert  the  government  of  England  into  a 
tyranny,  thought  he  could  not  bring  it  to  pass,  till  the 
flower  and  strength  of  tlie  military  power  of  tiie  nation 
were  cut  off.     Another  of  his  crimes  was,  the  causing 
some  words  to  be  struck  out  of  the  usual  coronation 
oath,  before  he  himself  would  take  it.     Unworthy  and 
abominable  action  !     The  act  was  wicked  in  itself; 
wl-.atsiiall  be  said  of  him  that  undertakes  to  justify  it? 
For  by  the  eternal  God,  what  greater  breach  of  faith, 
and  violation  of  all  laws,  can  possibly  be  imagined  ? 
What  ought  to  be  more  sacred  to  him,  next  to  the  holy 
sacraments  themselves,  than  that  oath  ?    Which  of  the 
two  do  you  think  the  more  flagitious  person,  him  that 
offends   against  the  law,  or  him  that  endeavours  to 
make  the  law  equally  guilty  with  himself?     Or  ratiier 
him  who  subverts  the  law  itself,  that  he  may  not  seem 
to  offend  against  it?     For  tiius  that  king  violated  that 
oath,  which  he  ought  most  religiously  to  have  sworn 
to  ;  but  tliat  lie  might  not  seem  openly  and  publicly  to 
violate  it,  he  craftily  adulterated  and  corrupted  it;  and 
lest  he  himself  sliould  be  accounted  perjured,  lie  turned 
the  very  oath  into  a  perjury.    What  other  could  be  ex- 
pected, than  that  his  reign  would  be  full  of  injustice, 
craft,  and  misfortune,  who  began  it  with  so  detestable 
an  injury  to  his  people  ?    And  who  durst  pervert  and 
adulterate  that  law,  which  he  thought  the  only  obsta- 
cle that  stood  in  his  way,  and  hindered  him  from  per- 
verting all  the  rest  of  the  laws  :  But  "  that  oath  "  (thus 


youjustify  him)  "lays  no  other  obligation  upon  kings, 
than  the  laws  themselves  do  :  and  kings  pretend,  that 
they  will  be  bound  and  limited  by  laws,  though  indeed 
they  are  altogether  from  under  the  power  of  the  laws." 
Is  it  not  prodigious,  that  a  man  should  dare  to  express 
himself  so  sacrilegiously  and  so  senselessly,  as  to  as- 
sert, that  an  oath  sacredly  sworn  upon  the  Holy  Evan- 
gelists, may  be  dispensed  with,  and  set  aside  as  a  little 
insignificant  thing,  without  any  cause   whatsoever! 
Charles  himself  refutes  you,  you  prodigy  of  impiety, 
who,  thinking  that  oath  no  light  matter,  choose  rather 
by  a  subterfuge  to  avoid  the  force  of  it,  or  by  a  fallacy 
to  elude  it,  than  openly  to  violate  it ;  and  «  ould  rather 
falsify  and  corrupt  the  oath,  than  manifestly  forswear 
himself  after  he  had  taken  it.     But  "  The  king  indeed 
swears  to  his  people,  as  the  people  do  to  him ;  but  the 
people  swear  fidelity  to  the  king,  not  the  king  to  them." 
Pretty  invention  !  Does  not  he  tliat  promises,  and  binds 
himself  by  an  oath  to  do  any  thing  to  or  for  another, 
oblige  his  fidelity  to  them  that  require  the  oath  of  him  ? 
Of  a  truth,  every  king  swears  Fidelity,  and  Service, 
and  Obedience  to  the  people,  with  respect  to  the  per- 
formance of  whatsoever  he  promises  upon  oath  to  do. 
Then  you  run  back  to  William  the  Conqueror,  who 
was  forced  more  than  once  to  swear  to  perform,  not 
what  he  himself  would,  but  what  the  people  and  the 
great  men  of  the  realm  required  of  him.     If  many 
kings  "are  crowned  without  the  usual  solemnity,"  and 
reign  without  taking  any  oath,  the  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  the  people  ;  a  great  many  of  whom  never  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance.     If  the  king  by  not  taking  an 
oath  be  at  liberty,  the  people  are  so  too.    And  that  part 
of  the  people  that  has  sworn,  swore  not  to  the  king  only, 
but  to  the  realm,  and  the  laws,  by  which  the  king 
came  to  his  crown  ;  and  no  otherwise  to  the  king,  than 
whilst  he  should  act  according    to  those  laws,  that 
"  the   common   People,"  that  is,  the  house  of  Com- 
mons, should  choose ;  ^quas  vulgus  elegerit.)     For  it 
were  folly  to  alter  the  phrase  of  our  law,  and  turn 
it    into    more    genuine    Latin.       This    clause,   (quas 
vulgus  elegerit,)  which    the    commons   shall   choose, 
Charles  before  he  was  crowned,  procured  to  be  razed 
out.     "  But,"  say  you,  "  without  the  king's  assent  the 
people  can  choose  no  laws;"  and  for  this  you  cite  two 
statutes,  viz.  Anno  37  H.  VI,  Cap.  15,  and  13  Edw.  IV, 
Cap.  8 :  but  these  two  statutes  are  so  f\ir  from  ap])ear- 
ing'  in  our  statute-books,  that  in  the  years  you  mention 
neither  of  those  kings  enacted  any  laws  at  all.    G  o  now 
and  complain,  that  those  fugitives,  who  pretended  to 
furnish  you  with  matter  out  of  our  statutes,  imposed 
upon  you  in  it ;  and  let  other  jieople  in  the  mean  time 
stand  astonished  at  your  impudence  and  vanity,  who 
are  not  ashamed  to  pretend  to  be  thoroughly  versed  in 
such  books,  as  it  is  so  evident  you  have  never  looked 
into,  nor  so  much  as  seen.     And  that  clause  in  the 
coronation  oath,  which  such  a  brazen-faced  brawler  as 
you  call  fictitious,  "The  king's  friends,"you  say  your- 
self, "  acknowledge,  that  it  may  possibly  be  extant  in 
some  ancient  copies,  but  that  it  grew  into  disuse,  be- 
cause it  had  no  convenient  signification."     But  for 
that  very  reason  did  our  ancestors  insert  it  in  the  oath, 
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that  the  oath  mig'ht  have  such  a  signification  as  would 
not  be  for  a  tyrant's  convcniency.  If  it  had  really 
grown  into  disuse,  which  yet  is  most  false,  there  was 
the  greater  need  of  reviving  it ;  but  even  that  would 
have  been  to  no  ])ur])ose,  according  to  your  doctrine  : 
"  For  that  custom  of  taking  an  oath,  as  kings  now-a- 
days  generally  use  it,  is  no  more,"  you  say,  "  than  a 
bare  ceremony."  And  yet  the  king,  when  the  bishops 
were  to  be  put  down,  pretended  that  he  could  not  do  it 
by  reason  of  that  oath.  And  consequently  that  rever- 
end and  sacred  oath,  as  it  serves  for  tiie  king's  turn,  or 
not,  must  be  solemn  and  l)inding,  or  an  empty  cere- 
mony :  which  I  earnestly  entreat  my  countrymen  to 
take  notice  of,  and  to  consider  what  manner  of  a  king 
they  are  like  to  have,  if  he  ever  come  back.  For  it 
would  never  have  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  this  ras- 
cally foreign  grammarian,  to  write  a  discourse  of  the 
rights  of  tlie  crown  of  England,  unless  both  Charles 
Stuart  now  in  banishment,  and  tainted  with  his  father's 
principles,  and  those  profligate  tutors  that  he  has  along 
with  him,  had  industriously  suggested  to  him  what 
they  would  have  writ.  They  dictated  to  him,  "  That 
the  whole  parliament  were  liable  to  be  proceeded 
against  as  traitors,  because  they  declared  without  the 
king's  assent  all  them  to  be  traitors,  who  bad  taken  up 
arms  against  the  parliament  of  England  ;  and  that 
parliaments  were  but  the  king's  vassals  :  that  the  oath, 
which  our  kings  take  at  their  coronation,  is  but  a  cere- 
mony :"  And  why  not  that  a  vassal  too?  So  that  no 
reverence  of  laws,  no  sacredness  of  an  oath,  will  be 
sufficient  to  protect  your  lives  and  fortunes,  either  from 
the  exorbitance  of  a  furious,  or  the  revenge  of  an  ex- 
asperated, prince,  who  has  been  so  instructed  from  his 
cradle,  as  to  think  laws,  religion,  nay,  and  oaths  them- 
selves, ought  to  be  subject  to  his  will  and  pleasure. 
How  much  better  is  it,  and  more  becoming  yourselves, 
if  you  desire  riches,  liberty,  peace,  and  empire,  to  ob- 
tain them  assuredly  by  your  own  virtue,  industry,  pru- 
dence, and  valour,  than  to  long  after  and  hope  for 
them  in  vain  under  the  rule  of  a  king  ?  They  who  are 
of  opinion  that  these  things  cannot  be  compassed  but 
under  a  king,  and  a  lord,  it  cannot  well  be  expressed 
how  mean,  how  base,  I  do  not  say,  how  unworthy, 
thoughts  they  have  of  themselves  ;  for  in  effect,  what 
do  they  other  than  confess,  that  they  themselves  are 
lazy,  weak,  senseless,  silly  persons,  and  framed  for 
slavery  both  in  body  and  mind  ?  And  indeed  all  man- 
ner of  slavery  is  scandahms  and  disgraceful  to  a  free- 
born  ingenuous  person ;  but  for  you,  after  you  have 
recovered  your  lost  liberty,  by  God's  assistance,  and 
your  own  arms;  after  the  performance  of  so  many 
valiant  exploits,  and  the  making  so  remarkable  an  ex- 
ample of  a  most  potent  king,  to  desire  to  return  again 
into  a  condition  of  bondage  and  slavery,  will  not  only 
be  scandalous  and  disgraceful,  but  an  impious  and 
wicked  thing  ;  and  equal  to  that  of  the  Israelites,  who 
for  desiring  to  return  to  the  Egyptian  slavery  were  so 
severely  punished  for  that  sordid,  slavish  temper  of 
mind,  and  so  many  of  them  destroyed  by  that  God 
who  had  been  their  deliverer.  But  what  say  you  now, 
who  would  persuade   us  to  become   slaves  ?    "  The 


king,"  say  you,  "  had  a  power  of  pardoning  such  as 
were  guilty  of  treason,  and  other  crimes ;  which  evinces 
sufficiently,  that  the  king  himself  was  under  no  law." 
The  king  might  indeed  pardon  treason,  not  against  the 
kingdom,  but  against  himself;  and  so  may  any  body 
else  pardon  wrongs  done  to  themselves ;  and  he  might, 
perhaps,  pardon  some  other  offences,  though  not  always. 
But  does  it  follow,  because  in  some  cases  he  had  the 
right  of  saving  a  malefactor's  life,  that  therefore  he 
must  have  a  right  to  destroy  all  good  men  ?  If  the 
king  be  impleaded  in  an  inferiour  court,  he  is  not 
obliged  to  answer,  but  by  his  attorney  :  does  it  there- 
fore follow,  that  when  he  is  summoned  by  all  his  sub- 
jects to  appear  in  parliament,  he  may  choose  whether 
he  will  appear  or  no,  and  refuse  to  answer  in  person  ? 
You  say,  "  That  we  endeavour  to  justify  what  we 
have  done  by  the  Hollanders'  example;"  and  upon 
this  occasion,  fearing  the  loss  of  that  stipend  with 
which  the  Hollanders  feed  such  a  murrain  and  pest  as 
you  are,  if  by  reviling  the  English  you  should  con- 
sequently reflect  upon  them  that  maintain  you,  you 
endeavour  to  demonstrate  "  how  unlike  their  actions 
and  ours  are."  The  comparison  that  you  make  be- 
twixt them  I  resolve  to  omit  (though  many  things  in 
it  are  most  false,  and  other  things  flattery  all  over, 
which  yet  you  thought  yourself  obliged  to  put  down, 
to  deserve  your  pension).  For  the  English  think 
they  need  not  allege  the  examples  of  foreigners  for 
their  justification.  They  have  municipal  laws  of 
their  own,  by  which  they  have  acted  ;  laws  with  rela- 
tion to  the  matter  in  hand  the  best  in  the  world  :  they 
have  the  examples  of  their  ancestors,  great  and  gal- 
lant men,  for  their  imitation,  who  never  gave  way  to 
the  exorbitant  power  of  princes,  and  who  have  put 
many  of  them  to  death,  when  their  government  be- 
came insupportable.  They  were  born  free,  they  stand 
in  need  of  no  other  nation,  they  can  make  what  laws 
they  please  for  their  own  good  government.  One 
law  in  particular  they  have  a  great  veneration  for, 
and  a  very  ancient  one  it  is,  enacted  by  nature  itself, 
That  all  human  laws,  all  civil  right  and  government, 
must  have  a  respect  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  good 
men,  and  not  be  subject  to  the  lusts  of  princes.  From 
hence  to  the  end  of  your  book  I  find  nothing  but  rub- 
bish and  trifles,  picked  out  of  the  former  chapters ;  of 
which  you  have  here  raised  so  great  a  heap,  that  I  can- 
not imagine  what  other  design  you  could  have  in  it, 
than  to  presage  the  ruin  of  your  whole  fabric.  At  last, 
after  an  infinite  deal  of  tittle-tattle,  you  make  an  end, 
calling  "  God  to  witness,  that  you  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  this  cause,  not  only  because  you  wei'e  desired 
so  to  do,  but  because  your  own  conscience  told  you, 
that  you  could  not  possibly  undertake  the  defence  of  a 
better."  Is  it  fit  for  you  to  intermeddle  with  our 
matters,  with  which  you  have  nothing  to  do,  because 
you  were  desired,  when  we  ourselves  did  not  desire 
you .''  to  reproach  with  contumelious  and  opprobrious 
language,  and  in  a  printed  book,  the  supreme  magis- 
tracv  of  the  English  nation,  when  according  to  the 
authority  and  power  that  they  are  intrusted  with,  they 
do  but  their  duty  within  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  all 
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this  without  the  least  injury  or  provocation  from  them? 
I'for  they  did  not  so  much  as  know  that  there  was  such 
a  man  in  the  world  as  you.)  And  I  pray  by  whom 
were  you  desired  ?  By  your  wii'e,  I  suppose,  who,  tliey 
say,  exercises  a  king-ly  right  and  jurisdiction  over  you; 
and  whenever  she  has  a  mind  to  it  (as  Fulvia  is  made 
to  speak  in  that  obscene  epig'ram,  that  you  collected 
some  centoes  out  of,  page  320)  cries,  "  Either  write,  or 
let  us  fight;"  that  made  you  write  perhaps,  lest  the 
signal  should  be  given.  Or  were  you  asked  by  Charles 
the  younger,  and  that  profligate  gang  of  vagabond 
courtiers,  and  like  a  second  Balaam  called  upon  by  an- 
other Balak  to  restore  a  desperate  cause  by  ill  writing, 
that  was  lost  by  ill  fighting  ?  That  may  be ;  but  there 
is  this  difference,  for  he  was  a  wise  understanding  man, 
and  rid  upon  an  ass  that  could  speak,  to  curse  the 
people  of  God :  thou  art  a  very  talkative  ass  thyself, 
and  rid  by  a  woman,  and  being  surrounded  with  the 
healed  heads  of  the  bishops,  that  heretofore  thou  hadst 
wounded,  thou  seemest  to  represent  that  beast  in  the 
Revelation.  But  they  say,  that  a  little  after  you  had 
written  this  book  you  repented  of  what  you  had  done. 
It  is  well,  if  it  be  so;  and  to  make  your  repentance 
public,  I  think  the  best  course  that  you  can  take  will 
be,  for  this  long  book  that  you  have  writ,  to  take  a 
halter,  and  make  one  long  letter  of  yourself.  So  Judas 
Iscariot  repented,  to  whom  you  are  like  ;  and  that 
young  Charles  knew,  which  made  him  send  you  the 
purse,  Judas  his  badge ;  for  he  had  heard  before,  and 
found  afterward  by  experience,  that  you  were  an  apos- 
tate and  a  devil.  Judas  betrayed  Christ  himself,  and 
you  betray  his  church  ;  you  have  taught  heretofore, 
that  bishops  were  antichristian,  and  you  are  now  re- 
volted to  their  party.  You  now  undertake  the  defence 
of  their  cause,  whom  formerly  you  damned  to  the  pit 
of  hell.  Christ  delivered  all  men  from  bondage,  and 
you  endeavour  to  enslave  all  mankind.  Never  ques- 
tion, since  you  have  been  such  a  villain  to  God  him- 
self, his  church,  and  all  mankind  in  general,  but  that 
the  same  fate  attends  you  that  befell  your  equal,  out 
of  despair  rather  than  repentance,  to  be  weary  of  your 
life,  and  hang  yourself,  and  burst  asunder  as  he  did  ; 
and  to  send  before-hand  that  faithless  and  treacherous 
conscience  of  yours,  that  railing  conscience  at  good 
and  holy  men,  to  that  place  of  torment  that  is  prepared 
for  you.  And  now  I  think,  through  God's  assistance, 
I  have  finished  the  work  I  undertook,  to  wit,  the  de- 
fence of  the  noble  actions  of  my  countrymen  at  home, 
and  abroad,  against  the  raging  and  envious  madness 
of  this  distracted  sophister;  and  the  asserting  of  the 
connnon  riglits  of  the  people  against  the  unjust  domi- 
nation of  kings,  not  out  of  any  hatred  to  kings,  but  ty- 
rants :  nor  have  I  purposely  left  unanswered  any  one 
argument  alleged  by  my  adversary,  nor  any  one  ex- 
ample or  authority  quoted  by  him,  that  .seemed  to  have 
any  force  in  it,  or  the  least  colour  of  an  argument. 
Perhaps  I  have  been  guilty  rather  of  the  other  extreme, 
of  replying  to  some  of  his  fooleries  and  trifles,  as  if  they 


were  solid  arguments,  and  thereby  may  seem  to  have 
attributed  more  to  them  than  they  deserved.  One  thing 
yet  remains  to  be  done,  which  j)crhaps  is  of  the  greatest 
concern  of  all,  and  that  is,  that  you,  my  countrymen, 
refute  this  adversary  of  yours  yourselves,  which  I  do 
not  see  an}'  other  means  of  your  efl^ecting,  than  by  a 
constant  endeavour  to  outdo  all  men's  bad  words  by 
your  own  good  deeds.  When  you  laboured  under  more 
sorts  of  oppression  than  one,  you  betook  yourselves  to 
God  for  refuge,  and  he  was  graciously  pleased  to  hear 
your  most  earnest  prayer  and  desires.  He  has  glo- 
riously delivered  you,  the  first  of  nations,  from  the  two 
greatest  mischiefs  of  this  life,  and  most  pernicious  to 
virtue,  tyranny  and  superstition;  he  has  endued  you 
with  greatness  of  mind  to  be  the  first  of  mankind,  who 
after  having  conquered  their  own  king,  and  having  had 
him  delivered  into  their  hands,  have  not  scrupled  to  con- 
demn him  judicially,  and  pursuant. to  that  sentence  of 
condemnation,  to  put  him  to  death.  After  the  performing- 
so  glorious  an  action  as  this,  you  ought  to  do  nothing 
that  is  mean  and  little,  not  so  mucli  as  to  think  of, 
much  less  to  do,  any  thing  but  what  is  great  and  sub- 
lime. Which  to  attain  to,  this  is  your  only  way ;  as  you 
have  subdued  your  enemies  in  the  field,  so  to  make  ap- 
pear, that  unarmed,  and  in  the  hjghestoutward  peace  and 
tranquillity,  you  of  all  mankind  are  best  able  to  subdue 
ambition,  avarice,  the  love  of  riches,  and  can  best  avoid 
the  corruptions  that  prosperity  is  apt  to  introduce,  (which 
generally  subdue  and  triumph  over  other  nations,)  to 
shew  as  great  justice,  temperance,  and  moderation  in 
the  maintaining  your  liberty,  as  you  have  shewn  cou- 
rage in  freeing  yourselves  from  slavery.  These  are 
the  only  arguments,  "by  which  you  will  be  able  to 
evince,  that  you  are  not  such  persons  as  this  fellow  re- 
presents you,  Traitors,  Robbers,  Murderers,  Parricides, 
Madmen;  that  you  did  not  put  your  king  to  death  out 
of  any  ambitious  design,  or  a  desire  of  invading  the 
rights  of  others,  not  out  of  any  seditious  principles  or 
sinister  ends ;  that  it  was  not  an  act  of  fury  or  mad- 
ness ;  but  that  it  was  wholly  out  of  love  to  your  liberty, 
your  religion,  to  justice,  virtue,  and  your  country,  that 
you  punished  a  tyrant.  But  if  it  should  fall  out  other- 
wise, (which  God  forbid,)  if  as  you  have  been  valiant 
in  war,  you  should  grow  debauched  in  peace,  you  that 
have  had  such  visible  demonstrations  of  the  goodness 
of  God  to  yourselves,  and  his  wrath  against  your 
enemies;  and  that  you  should  not  have  learned  by  so 
eminent,  so  remarkable  an  example  before  your  eyes, 
to  fear  God,  and  work  righteousness;  for  my  part,  I 
shall  easily  grant  and  confess  (for  I  cannot  deny  it) 
whatever  ill  men  may  speak  or  think  of  you,  to  be 
very  true.  And  you  will  find  in  a  little  time,  that 
God's  displeasure  against  you  will  be  greater  than 
it  has  been  against  your  adversaries,  greater  than  his 
grace  and  favour  has  been  to  yourselves,  which  you 
have  had  larger  experience  of  than  any  other  nation 
under  heaven. 
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TO  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  l^E  COMMONWEALTH  OF  ENGLAND,  WITH  THE  DOMINIONS  THEREOF. 


I  HAVE  prepared,  Supreme  Council !  against  tbe  much- 
expected  time  of  your  sitting,  this  treatise;  which, 
tliough  to  all  christian  magistrates  equally  belong'ing', 
and  therefore  to  have  been  written  in  the  common  lan- 
guage of  Christendom,  natural  duty  and  affection  hath 
confined  and  dedicated  first  to  my  own  nation ;  and 
in  a  season  wherein  the  timely  reading  thereof,  to  the 
easier  accomplishment  of  your  great  work,  may  save 
you  much  labour  and  interruption  :  of  two  parts  usu- 
ally proposed,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  recommending 
civil  only  to  your  proper  care,  ecclesiastical  to  them 
only  from  whom  it  takes  both  that  name  and  nature. 
Yet  not  for  this  cause  only  do  I  require  or  trust  to  find 
acceptance,  but  in  a  twofold  respect  besides  :  first,  as 
bringing  clear  evidence  of  scripture  and  protestant 
maxims  to  the  parliamentof  England,  who  in  all  their 
late  acts,  upon  occasion,  have  professed  to  assert  only 
the  true  protestant  christian  religion,  as  it  is  contained 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures :  next,  in  regard  that  your 
power  being  but  for  a  time,  and  having  in  yourselves 
a  christian  liberty  of  your  own,  which  at  one  time  or 
other  may  be  oppressed,  thereof  truly  sensible,  it  will 
concern  you  while  you  are  in  power,  so  to  regard  otlier 
men's  consciences,  as  you  would  your  own  should  be 
regarded  in  the  po\fer  of  others;  and  to  consider  that 
any  law  against  conscience  is  alike  in  force  against 
any  conscience,  and  so  may  one  way  or  other  justly 
redound  upon  yourselves.  One  advantage  I  make  no 
doubt  of,  that  I  shall  write  to  many  eminent  persons 
of  your  number,  already  perfect  and  resolved  in  this 
important  article  of  Christianity.     Some  of  whom  I  re- 


member to  have  beard  often  for  several  years,  at  a 
council  next  in  authority  to  your  own,  so  well  joining 
religion  with  civil  prudence,  and  yet  so  well  distin- 
guishing the  diflferent  power  of  either;  and  this  not 
only  voting,  but  frequently  reasoning  why  it  should  be 
so,  that  if  any  there  present  had  been  before  of  an  opinion 
contrary,  he  might  doubtless  have  departed  thence  a 
convert  in  that  point,  and  have  confessed,  that  then 
both  common  wealth  and  religion  will  at  length,  if  ever, 
flourish  in  Christendom,  when  either  they  who  govern 
discern  between  civil  and  religious,  or  they  only  who  so 
discern  shall  be  admitted  to  govern.  Till  then,  nothing 
but  troubles,  persecutions,  commotions  can  be  expected ; 
the  inward  decay  of  true  religion  among  ourselves,  and 
the  utter  overthrow  at  last  by  a  common  enemy.  Of 
civil  liberty  I  have  written  heretofore,  by  the  appoint- 
ment, and  not  without  the  approbation,  of  civil  power  : 
of  christian  liberty  I  write  now,  which  others  long 
since  having  done  with  all  freedom  under  heathen  em- 
perors, I  should  do  wrong  to  suspect,  that  I  now  shall 
with  less  under  christian  governors,  and  such  especi- 
ally as  profess  openly  their  defence  of  christian  liber- 
ty' ;  although  I  write  this,  not  otherwise  appointed  or 
induced,  than  by  an  inward  persuasion  of  the  christian 
duty,  which  I  may  usefully  discharge  herein  to  the 
common  Lord  and  Master  of  us  all,  and  the  certain  hope 
of  his  approbation,  first  and  chiefest  to  be  sought:  in 
the  hand  of  whose  providence  I  remain,  praying  all 
success  and  good  event  on  your  public  councils,  to  the 
defence  of  true  religion  and  our  civil  rights. 

John  Milton. 
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Two  things  there  be,  which  have  been  ever  found 
working  much  mischief  to  the  church  of  God,  and  the 
advancement  of  truth  ;  force  on  one  side  restraining, 
and  hire  on  the  other  side  corrupting,  the  teachers  there- 
of. Few  asres  have  been  since  the  ascension  of  our 
Saviour,  wherein  the  one  of  these  two,  or  both  toge- 
ther, have  not  prevailed.  It  can  be  at  no  time,  there- 
fore, unseasonable  to  speak  of  these  things;  since  by 
them  the  church  is  either  in  continual  detriment  and 
oppression,  or  in  continual  danger.  The  former  shall  be 
at  this  time  my  argument ;  the  latter  as  I  shall  find  God 
disposing  me,  and  opportunity  inviting.  What  I  argue, 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Scripture  only ;  and  therein 
from  true  fundamental  principles  of  the  gospel,  to  all 
knowing  Christians  undeniable.  And  if  the  governors 
of  this  commonwealth,  since  the  rooting  out  of  prelates, 
have  made  least  use  of  force  in  religion,  and  most  have 
favoured  christian  liberty  of  any  in  this  island  before 
them  since  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  for  which 
we  are  not  to  forget  our  thanks  to  God,  and  tlieir  due 
praise;  they  may,  I  doubt  not,  in  this  treatise,  find 
that  which  not  only  will  confirm  them  to  defend  still 
the  christian  liberty  which  we  enjoy,  but  will  incite 
them  also  to  enlarge  it,  if  in  aught  they  yet  straiten 
it.  To  them  who  perhaps  hereafter,  less  experienced 
in  religion,  may  come  to  govern  or  give  us  laws,  this 
or  other  such,  if  they  please,  may  be  a  timely  instruc- 
tion :  however,  to  the  truth  it  will  be  at  all  times  no 
unnecdful  testimony,  at  least  some  discharge  of  that 
general  duty,  which  no  Christian,  but  according  to  what 
he  hath  received,  knows  is  required  of  him,  if  he  have 
aught  more  conducing  to  the  advancement  of  religion, 
than  what  is  usually  endeavoured,  freely  to  impart  it. 
It  will  require  no  great  labour  of  exposition,  to  un- 
fold what  is  here  meant  by  matters  of  religion ;  being 
as  soon  apprehended  as  defined,  such  things  as  belong 
chiefly  to  the  knowledge  and  service  of  God ;  and  are 
either  above  the  reach  and  light  of  nature  without  re- 
velation Irom  above,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  variously 
understood  by  human  reason,  or  such  things  as  are  en- 
joined or  forbidden  by  divine  precept,  which  else  by 
the  light  of  reason  would  seem  indifferent  to  be  done 
or  not  done;  and  so  likewise  must  needs  appear  to 
every  man  as  the  precept  is  understood.  Wlience  I 
here  mean  by  conscience  or  religion  that  full  per- 
suasion, whereby  we  are  assured,  that  our  belief  and 
practice,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  apj)rchend  and  ])io- 


bably  make  appear,  is  according  to  the  will  of  God 
and  his  Holy  Spirit  within  us,  which  we  ought  to  fol- 
low much  rather  than  any  law  of  man,  as  not  only  his 
word  every  where  bids  us,  but  the  very  dictate  of  rea- 
son tells  us.  Acts  iv.  19.  "  Whether  it  be  right  in  the 
sight  of  God,  to  hearken  to  you  more  than  to  God, 
judge  ye."  That  for  belief  or  practice  in  religion,  ac- 
cording to  this  conscientious  persuasion,  no  man  ought 
to  be  punished  or  molested  by  any  outward  force  on 
earth  whatsoever,  I  distrust  not,  through  God's  im- 
plored assistance,  to  make  plain  by  these  following 
arguments. 

First,  it  cannot  be  denied,  being  the  main  foundation 
of  our  protestant  religion,  that  we  of  these  ages,  having 
no  other  divine  rule  or  authority  from  without  us,  war- 
rantable to  one  another  as  a  common  ground,  but  the 
Holy  Scripture,  and  no  other  within  us  but  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  so  interpreting  that  scripture  as 
warrantable  only  to  ourselves,  and  to  such  whose  con- 
sciences we  can  so  persuade,  can  have  no  other  ground  in 
matters  of  religion  but  only  from  the  Scriptures.  And 
these  being  not  possible  to  be  understood  without  this 
divine  illumination,  which  no  man  can  know  at  all 
times  to  be  in  himself,  much  less  to  be  at  any  time 
for  certain  in  any  other,  it  follows  clearly,  that  no  man 
or  bod}'  of  men  in  these  times  can  be  the  infalli- 
ble judges  or  determiners  in  matters  of  religion  to  any 
other  men's  consciences  but  their  own.  And  there- 
fore those  Bereans  are  commended,  Acts  xvii.  11,  who 
after  the  preaching  even  of  St.  Paul,  "  searched  the 
Scriptures  daily,  whether  those  things  were  so."  Nor 
did  they  more  than  what  God  himself  in  many  places 
commands  us  by  the  same  apostle,  to  search,  to  try,  to 
judge  of  these  things  ourselves :  and  gives  us  reason 
also.  Gal.  vi.  4,  5,  "  Let  every  man  prove  his  own 
work,  and  then  shall  he  have  rejoicing  in  himself  alone, 
and  not  in  another:  for  every  man  shall  bear  his  own 
burden."  .  If  tiien  we  count  it  so  ignorant  and  irreli- 
gious in  the  papist,  to  think  himself  discharged  in 
God's  account,  believing  only  as  the  church  believes, 
how  much  greater  condemnatioii  will  it  be  to  the  pro- 
testant his  condemner,  to  think  himself  justified,  be- 
lieving only  as  the  state  believes  ?  With  good  cause, 
therefore,  it  is  the  general  consent  of  all  sound  pro- 
testant writers,  that  neither  traditions,  councils,  nor 
canons  of  any  visil)le  church,  much  less  edicts  of  any 
magistrate  or  civil  session,  but  the  Scripture  only,  can 
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be  the  final  judge  or  rule  in  matters  of  rclig-ioii,  and 
that  only  in  the  conscience  of  everj  christian  to  him- 
self.     Whicli  protestation  made  by  the  first  public  re- 
formers of  our  religion  against  tlie  imperial  edicls  of 
Charles  the  fifth,  ini])osing  cliurcli-traditions  without 
Scripture,  gave  first  beginning  to  the  name  of  Protes- 
tant ;   and  « itli  that  name  hath  ever  been  received  this 
doctrine,  which  prefers  tlie  Scri|)ture  before  the  church, 
and  acknowledges  none  but  the  Scripture  sole  inter- 
preter of  itself  to  the  conscience.     For  if  the  cliurch  be 
not  sufficient  to  be  implicitly  believed,  as  we  hold  it  is 
not,  what  can  there  else  be  named  of  more  authority 
than  the  church  but  the  conscience,  than  which  God 
only  is  greater,  1  John  iii.  20.''      But  if  any  man  shall 
pretend  that  the  Scri))turc  judges  to  his  conscience  for 
other  men,  he  makes  himself  greater  not  only  than  the 
church,  but  also  than  the  Scripture,  than  the  consciences 
of  other  men  :  a  presumption  too  high  for  any  mortal, 
•  since  every  true  Christian,  able  to  give  a  reason  of  his 
'  faith,  hath  tlie  word  of  God  before  him,  the  promised 
Holy  Sj)irit,  and  the  mind  of  Christ  within  him,  1  Cor. 
'  ii.   16 ;  a  much  better  and  safer  guide  of  conscience, 
which  as  far  as  concerns  himself  he  may  far  more  cer- 
tainly know,  than  any  outward  rule  imposed  upon  him 
by  others,  whom  he  inwardly  neither  knows  nor  can 
know;  at  least  knows  nothing  of  them  more  sure  than 
this  one  tiling,  that  they  cannot  be  his  judges  in  reli- 
gion.   1  Cor.  ii.   15,  "The  spiritual  man  judgeth  all 
things,  but  he  himself  is  judged  of  no  man."     Chiefly 
for  this  cause  do  all  true  protestants  account  the  pope 
Antichrist,  for  that  he  assumes  to  himself  this  infalli- 
bility over  both  the  conscience  and  the  Scripture ;  "  sit- 
ting in  the  temple  of  God,"  as  it  were  opposite  to  God, 
*'  and  exalting  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or 
is  worsiiipped,"  2  Thess.  ii.  4.     That  is  to  say,  not  only 
above  all  judges  and  magistrates,  who  though  they  be 
called  gods,  are  far  beneath  infallible  ;  but  also  above 
God  himself,  by  giving  law  both  to  the  Scripture,  to  the 
conscience,  and  to  tiie  Spirit  itself  of  God  within  us. 
Whenas  we  find,  James  iv.  12,  ''  There  is  one  lawgiver, 
who  is  able  to  save  and  to  destroy :  Who  art  thou  that 
judgest  another  ?"    That  Christ  is  the  onl}'  lawgiver  of 
his  church,  and  that  it  is  here  meant  in  religious  mat- 
ters, no  well-grounded  Christian  will  deny.     Thus  also 
St.  Paul,  Rom.  xiv.  4,  "  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  the 
servant  of  another  ?  to  his  own  lord  he  standeth  or 
falleth  :  but  he  shall  stand ;  for  God  is  able  to  make 
him  stand."     As  therefore  of  one  beyond  expression 
bold  and  presumptuous,  both   these  apostles  demand, 
"Who  art  thou,"  that  j)resumest  to  impose  other  law 
or  judgment  in  religion  than  the  only  lawgiver  and 
judge  Christ,  who  only  can  save  and  destroy,  gives  to 
the  conscience  .''      And  the  forecited  place  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  by  compared  effects,  resolves  us,  tliat  be  he 
or  they  who  or  wherever  tliey  be  or  can  be,  tiiey  are  of 
far  less  authority  than  the  church,  whom  in  these  things 
as  protestants  they  receive  not,  and  yet  no  less  Anti- 
christ in  this  main  point  of  Antichristianism,  no  less  a 
pope  or  popedom  than  he  at  Rome,  if  not  much  more, 
by  setting  up  supreme  interpreters  of  Scripture  either 
those  doctors  whom  they  follow,  or,  which  is  far  worse,  I 


themselves  as  a  civil  papacy  assuming  unaccountable 
suj)rcniacy  to  themselves,  not  in  civil  only,  but  in  eccle- 
siastical causes.      Seeing  then  that  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, as  hath  been  proved,  none  can  judge  or  determine 
here  on  earth,   no  not  cliurch-governors  themselves, 
against  the  consciences  of  other  believers,  my  inference 
is,  or  rather  not  mine  but  our  Saviour's  own,  that  in 
those  matters  the}"^  neither  can  command  nor  use  con- 
straint, lost  they  run  rasiily  on  a  pernicious  consequence, 
forewarned  in  that  parable.  Matt.  xiii.  from  the  29th  to 
the  IJlst  verse :  "  Lest  while  ye  gather  up  the  tares,  ye 
root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them.      Let  both  grow  to- 
gether until  the  harvest :  and  in  the  time  of  harvest  I 
will  sa}'  to  the  reapers.  Gather  ye  together  first  the 
tares,"  (Sec.      Whereby   he   declares,   that  this   work 
neither  his  own  ministers  nor  any  else  can  discern- 
ingly enough  or  judgingly  perform  without  his  own 
immediate  direction,  in  his  own  fit  season,  and  that 
they  ought   till    then  not    to  attempt  it.      Which  is 
further  confirmed,  2  Cor.  i.  24,  "  Not  that  we  have 
dominion  over  your  faith,  but   are  helpers   of  your 
joy."      If  apostles  had  no  dominion  or   constraining 
power  over  faith  or  conscience,  much  less  have  ordinary 
ministers,  1  Pet.  v.  2,  3,  "  Feed  the  flock  of  God,  &c. 
not  by  constraint,  neitiicr  as  being  lords  over  God's 
heritage."     But  some  will  object,  that  this  overthrows 
all  church-discipline,  all  censure  of  errours,  if  no  man 
can  determine.     My  answer  is,  that  what  they  hear  is 
plain  Scripture,  which  forbids  not  church-sentence  or 
determining,  but  as  it  ends  in  violence  upon  the  con- 
science unconvinced.      Let  whoso  will  interpret  or  de- 
termine, so  it  be  according  to  true  church-discipline, 
which  is  exercised  on  them  only  who  have  willingly 
joined  themselves  in  that  covenant  of  union,  and  pro- 
ceeds only  to  a  separation  from  the  rest,  proceeds  never 
to  any  corporal  inforcement  or  forfeiture  of  money, 
which  in  all  spiritual  things  are  the  two  arms  of  Anti- 
christ, not  of  the  true  church  ;  the  one  being  an  inqui- 
sition, the  other  no  better  than  a  temporal  indulgence 
of  sin  for  money,  whether  by  the  church  exacted  or 
,by   the   magistrate ;   both   the   one   and   the  other   a 
temporal  satisfaction   for   what   Christ  hath  satisfied 
eternally;   a  popish   commuting  of  penalty,  corporal 
for  spiritual ;  a  satisfaction  to  man,  especially  to  the 
masristrate,  for  what  and  to  whom  we  owe  none  :  these 
and  more  are   the   injustices  of  force  and  fining  in 
religion,  besides  what  I  most  insist  on,  the  violation  of 
God's  express  commandment  in  the  gospel,  as  hath 
been  shewn.     Thus  then,  if  church-governors  cannot 
use  force  in  religion,  though  but  for  this  reason,  be- 
cause they  cannot  infallibly  determine  to  the  conscience 
without  convincement,  much  less  have   civil  magis- 
trates authority  to  use  force  where  they  can  much  less 
judge;  unless  they  mean  only  to  be  the  civil  execu- 
tioners of  them  who  have  no  civil  power  to  give  them 
such  commission,  no,  nor  yet  ecclesiastical,  to  any 
force  or  violence  in  religion.     To  sum  up  all  in  brief,  t 
if  we  must  believe  as  the  magistrate  appoints,  why  not  i 
rather  as  the  church  ?     If  not  as  either  without  con- 
vincement, how  can  force  be  lawful  ?     But  some  are 
readv  to  cry  out,  what  shall  then  be  done  to  bias- 
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phemy  ?  Them  I  would  first  exhort,  not  thus  to  terrify 
and  pose  the  people  with  a  Greek  word  ;  but  to  teach 
them  better  what  it  is,  being-  a  most  usual  and  common 
word  in  that  language  to  signify  any  slander,  nuy  ma- 
licious or  evil  speaking,  whether  against  God  or  man, 
or  any  thing  to  good  belonging :  Blasphemy  or  evil 
speaking  against  God  maliciously,  is  far  from  con- 
science in  religion,  according  to  that  of  Mark  ix.  39, 
"  There  is  none  who  doth  a  powerful  work  in  my 
name,  and  can  lightly  speak  evil  of  me."  If  this  suf- 
fice not,  I  refer  them  to  tliat  prudent  and  well  delibe- 
rated act,  August  9,  1650,  where  the  parliament  de- 
fines blasphemy  against  God,  as  far  as  it  is  a  crime  be- 
longing to  civil  judicature,  plenius  ac  melius  Chrysippo 
et  Cranlore;  in  plain  English,  more  warily,  more  ju- 
diciously, mcire  orthodoxally  than  twice  their  number 
of  divines  have  done  in  many  a  prolix  volume :  al- 
though in  all  likelihood  they  whose  whole  study  and 
profession  these  tilings  are,  should  be  most  intelligent 
and  authentic  therein,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part,  yet 
neither  they  nor  these  unerring  always,  or  infallible. 
But  we  shall  not  carry  it  thus;  another  Greek  appari- 
tion stands  in  our  way.  Heresy  and  Heretic ;  in  like 
manner  also  railed  at  to  the  people  as  in  a  tongue  un- 
known. They  should  first  interpret  to  them,  that  he- 
resy, by  what  it  signifies  in  that  language,  is  lio  word 
of  evil  note,  meaning  only  the  choice  or  following  of 
any  opinion  good  or  bad  in  religion,  or  any  other 
learning:  and  thus  not  only  in  heathen  authors,  but  in 
the  New  Testament  itself,  without  censure  or  blame ; 
Acts  XV.  5,  "  Certain  of  the  heresy  of  the  Pharisees 
which  believed;"  and  xxvi.  5,  "After  the  exactest  he- 
resy of  our  religion  I  lived  a  Pharisee."  In  which 
tense  presbyterian  or  independent  may  without  re- 
proach be  called  a  heresy.  Where  it  is  mentioned 
with  lilame,  it  seems  to  differ  little  from  schism ;  1 
Cor.  xi.  18,  19,  "  I  hear  that  there  be  schisms  among 
you,"  &c.  for  there  must  also  heresies  be  among  you, 
&c.  Though  some,  who  write  of  heresy  after  their 
own  heads,  would  make  it  far  worse  than  schism ; 
whenas  on  the  contrary,  schism  signifies  division,  and 
in  tlie  worst  sense;  heresy,  choice  only  of  one  opinion 
before  another,  which  may  be  without  discord.  In 
apostolic  times,  therefore,  ere  tlie  Scripture  was  writ- 
ten, heresy  was  a  doctrine  maintained  against  the  doc- 
trine by  them  delivered  ;  wliicli  in  these  times  can  be 
no  otherwise  defined  than  a  doctrine  maintained  against 
the  light  which  we  now  only  have,  of  the  Scripture. 
Seeing  therefore,  that  no  man,  no  synod,  no  session  o 
men,  thougli  called  the  Church,  can  judge  definitively 
the  sense  of  Scripture  to  another  man's  conscience, 
which  is  well  known  to  be  a  general  maxim  of  the 
proteslant  religion  ;  it  follows  plainly,  that  he  wlio 
holds  in  religion  that  belief,  or  those  opinions,  whicli 
to  his  conscience  and  utmost  understanding  appear 
with  most  evidence  or  probability  in  the  Scripture, 
though  to  others  lie  seem  erroneous,  can  no  more  be 
justly  censured  for  a  heretic  than  his  censurcrs  ;  who 
do  but  the  same  thing  themselves,  while  they  censure 
him  for  so  doing.  For  ask  them,  or  any  protestant, 
which   hath  most  authority,  the  churcli  or  the  Scrip- 


ture ?  They  will  answer,  doubtless,  that  the  Scrip- 
ture :  and  what  liath  most  authority,  that  no  doubt  but 
tiiey  will  confess  is  to  be  followed.  He  tlien,  who  to 
his  best  apprel)ension  follows  the  Scripture,  though 
against  any  point  of  doctrine  by  the  whole  church  re- 
ceived, is  not  the  heretic ;  but  he  who  follows  the 
cliurch  against  his  conscience  and  persuasion  grounded 
on  the  Scripture.  To  make  this  yet  more  undeniable, 
I  shall  only  borrow  a  plain  simile,  the  same  wiiich  our 
own  writers,  when  they  would  demonstrate  plainest, 
that  we  rightly  prefer  the  Scripture  before  the  cliurch, 
use  frequently  against  the  papist  in  this  manner.  As 
the  Samaritans  believed  Christ,  first  for  the  woman's 
word,  but  next  and  much  rather  for  his  own,  so  we  the 
Scripture:  first  on  the  church's  word,  but  afterwards 
and  much  more  for  its  own,  as  the  word  of  God  ;  yea, 
the  church  itself  we  believe  then  for  the  Scripture.  The 
inference  of  itself  follows :  if  by  the  protestant  doc- 
trine we  believe  the  Scripture,  not  for  the  church's 
saying,  but  for  its  own,  as  the  word  of  God,  then  ought 
we  to  believe  what  in  our  conscience  we  apprehend  the 
Scripture  to  say,  though  the  visible  church,  with  all  her 
doctors,  gainsay:  and  being  taught  to  believe  them 
only  for  the  Scripture,  they  wbo  so  do  are  not  heretics, 
but  the  best  protestants  :  and  by  their  opinions,  what- 
ever they  be,  can  hurt  no  protestant,  whose  rule  is  not 
to  receiTe  them  but  from  the  Scripture  :  which  to  inter- 
pret convincingly  to  his  own  conscience,  none  is  able 
but  himself  guided  by  tlie  Holy  Spirit;  and  not  so 
guided,  none  than  he  to  himself  can  be  a  worse  deceiver. 
To  protestants,  therefore,  whose  common  rule  and  touch- 
stone is  the  Scripture, nothing  can  with  more  conscience, 
more  equity,  nothing  more  protestantly  can  be  permit- 
ted, than  a  free  and  lawful  debate  at  all  times  by  writ- 
ing, conference,  or  disputation  of  what  opinion  soever, 
disputable  by  Scripture  :  concluding,  that  no  man  in  re- 
ligion is  properly  a  heretic  at  this  day,  but  he  who  main- 
tains traditions  or  opinions  not  probable  by  Scripture, 
who,  for  aught  I  know,is  the  papist  only;  he  the  only  he- 
retic, wbo  counts  all  heretics  but  himself  Such  as  tliese, 
indeed,  were  capitally  punished  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
as  the  only  true  heretics,  idolaters,  plain  and  open  de- 
serters of  God  and  his  known  law  :  but  in  the  gospel 
such  are  punished  by  excommunion  only.  Tit.  iii.  10, 
"  An  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  re- 
ject." But  they  who  think  not  this  heavy  enough, 
and  understand  not  that  dreadful  awe  and  spiritual 
efficacy,  which  the  apostle  hath  expressed  so  higlily 
to  be  in  church-discipline,  2  Cor.  x.  of  which  anon,  and 
think  weakly  that  the  church  of  God  cannot  long  sub- 
sist but  in  a  bodily  fear,  for  want  of  other  proof  will 
needs  wrest  that  place  of  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xiii.  to  set  up 
civil  inquisition,  and  give  power  to  tlie  magistrate  both 
of  civil  judgment,  and  punishment  in  causes  ecclesi- 
astical. But  let  us  see  with  what  strength  of  argu- 
ment; "let  every  scul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers." 
First,  how  prove  they  that  the  apostle  means  other 
powers,  than  such  as  tliey  to  whom  he  writes  were 
then  under ;  who  meddled  not  at  all  in  ecclesiastical 
causes,  unless  as  tyrants  and  persecutors  .''  And  from 
j  them,  I  hope,  they  will  not  derive  either  the  right  of 
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majjistrates  to  judge  in  spiritual  things,  or  the  duty  of 
such  our  obedience.     How  prove  they  next,  that  he 
entitles  them  here  to  spiritual  causes,  from  whom  he 
withheld,  as  much  as  in  liim  lay,  tlie  judging  of  civil? 
1  Cor.  vi.  1,  &c.     If  he  himself  appealed  to  Caesar,  it 
was  to  judge  his  innocence,  not  his  religion.     "  For 
rulers  are  not  a  terrour  to  good  works,  hut  to  the  evil:" 
then  are  they  not  a  terrour  to  conscience,  which  is  the 
rule  or  judge  of  good  works  grounded  on  the  Scripture. 
But  heresy,  they  say,  is  reckoned  among  evil  works, 
Gal.  V.  20,  as  if  all  evil  works  were  to  be  punished  by 
the  magistrate  ;  whereof  this  place,  their  own  citation, 
reckons  up  besides  heresy  a  sufficient  number  to  con- 
fute them ;  "  uncleanness,  wantonness,  enmity,  strife, 
emulations,  animosities,  contentions,  envyings ;"   all 
which  arc  far  more  manifest  to  be  judged  by  him  than 
heresy,  as  they  define  it;  and  yet  I  suppose  they  will 
not  subject  these  evil  works,  nor  many  more  suchlike, 
to  his  cognizance  and  punishment.     "  Wilt  thou  then 
not  be  afraid  of  the  power?     Do  that  which  is  good, 
and  tliou  shall  have  praise  of  the  same."     This  shews 
that  religious  matters  are  not  here  meant ;  wherein 
from  tlie  power  here  spoken  of,  they  could  have  no 
praise :  "  For  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for 
good :"  True ;  but  in  that  office,  and  to  that  end,  and 
by  those  means,  which  in  this  place  must  be  clearly 
found,  if  from  this  place  they  intend  to  argue.     And 
how,  for  thy  good  by  forcing,  oppressing,  and  ensnar- 
ing thy  conscience  ?     Many  are  the  ministers  of  God, 
and  their  offices  no  less  different  than  many ;  none 
more   different  than   state   and    church    government. 
Who  seeks  to  govern  both,  must  needs  be  worse  than 
any  lord  prelate,  or  church  pluralist :  for  he  in  his  own 
faculty  and  profession,  the  other  not  in  his  own,  and 
for  the  most  part  not  thoroughly  understood,  makes 
himself  supreme  lord  or  pope  of  the  church,  as  far  as 
his  civil  jurisdiction  stretches;  and  all  the  ministers  of 
God  therein,  his  ministers,  or  his  curates  rather  in  the 
function  only,  not  in  the  government;  while  he  him- 
self assumes  to  rule  by  civil  power  things  to  be  ruled 
only  by  spiritual  :  whenas  this  very  chapter,  verse  6, 
appointing  him  his  peculiar  office,  which  requires  ut- 
most attendance,  forbids  him  this  worse  than  church 
plurality  from  that  full  and  weighty  charge,  wherein 
alone  he  is  "  the  minister  of  God,  attending  continually 
on  this  very  thing."     To  little  purpose  will  they  here 
instance  Moses,  who  did  all  by  immediate  divine  di- 
rection ;  no  nor  yet  Asa,  Jehosaphat,  or  Josiah,  who 
both  might,  when  they  pleased,  receive  answer  from 
God,  and  bad  a  commonwealth  by  him  delivered  them, 
incorporated  witli  a  national  church,  exercised  more  in 
bodily  than  in  spiritual  worship:  so  as  that  the  church 
might  be  called  a  commonwealth,  and  the  whole  com- 
monwealth a  church  :  nothing  of  wliich  can  be  said  of 
Christianity,  delivered  without  the  help  of  magistrates, 
yea,  in  the  midst  of  their  opposition ;  how  little  then 
with  any  reference  to  them,  or  mention  of  them,  save 
only  of  our  obedience  to  their  civil  laws,  as  they  coun- 
tenance good,  and  deter  evil  ?  which  is  the  proper  work 
of  the  magistrate,  following  in  the  same  verse,  and 
shews  distinctly  wherein  he  is  the  minister  of  God, "  a 


revenger  to  execute  wrath   on  liim  that  doth  evil." 
But  we  must  first  know  who  it  is  that  doth  evil:  the 
heretic  they  say  among  the  first.     Let  it  be  known 
then  certainly  who  is  a  heretic ;  and  that  he  who  holds 
opinions  in  religion  professedly  from  tradition,  or  his 
own   inventions,  and  not  from  Scripture,  but  rather 
against  it,  is  the  only  heretic :  and  yet  tliough  such, 
not  always  punishable  by  the  magistrate,  unless  he  do 
evil  against  a  civil  law,  properly  so  called,  hath  been 
already  proved,  without  need  of  repetition.     "  But  if 
thou  do  that  whicli  is  evil,  be  afraid."     To  do  by 
Scripture  and  the  gospel,  according  to  conscience,  is 
not  to  do  evil ;  if  we  thereof  ought  not  to  be  afraid,  he 
ought  not  by  his  judging  to  give  cause  :  causes  there- 
fore of  religion  are  not  here  meant.     "  For  he  beareth 
not  the  sword  in  vain."     Yes,  altogether  in  vain,  if  it 
smite  he  knows  not  what;  if  that  for  heresy,  which 
not  the  church  itself,  much  less  he,  can  determine  ab- 
solutely to  be  so  ;  if  truth  for  errour,  being  himself  so 
often  fallible,  he  bears  the  sword  not  in  vain  only,  but 
unjustly  and  to  evil.     "  Be  subject  not  only  for  wrath, 
but  for  conscience  sake  :"  How  for  conscience  sake, 
against  conscience  ?     By  all  these  reasons  it  appears 
plainly,  that  the  apostle  in  this  place  gives  no  judg- 
ment  or   coercive   power  to   magistrates,  neither   to 
those  then,  nor  these  now,  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and 
exhorts    us    no    otherwise    than    he   exhorted    those 
Romans.     It  hath  now  twice  befallen  me  to  assert, 
through  God's  assistance,  this  most  wrested  and  vexed 
place  of  Scripture ;  heretofore  against  Salmasius,  and 
regal  tyranny  over  the  state ;  now  against  Erastus, 
and  state  tyranny  over  the  church.     If  from  such  un- 
certain, or  rather  such  improbable,  grounds  as  these, 
they    endue    magistracy    with    spiritual    judgment, 
they  may  as   well  invest  him  in  the  same  spiritual 
kind  with  power  of  utmost   punishment,  excommu- 
nication ;  and  then  turn  spiritual  into  corporal,  as  no 
worse   authors   did   than    Chrysostom,    Jerome,    and 
Austin,  whom  Erasmus  and  others  in  their  notes  on 
the  New  Testament  have  cited,  to  interpret  that  cut- 
ting off  which  St.  Paul  wished  to  them  who  had  brought 
back  the  Galatians  to  circumcision,  no  less  than  the 
amercement  of  their  whole  virility:  and  Grotlus  adds, 
that  this  concising  punishment  of  circumcisers  became 
a  penal  law  thereupon  among  the  Visigoths :  a  dan- 
gerous example  of  beginning  in  the  spirit  to  end  so  in 
the  flesh  ;  whereas  that  cutting  off  much  likelier  seems 
meant  a  cutting  off  from  the  church,  not  unusually  so 
termed  in  Scripture,  and  a  zealous  imprecation,  not  a 
command.  But  1  have  mentioned  this  passage  to  shew 
how  absurd  they  often  prove,  who  have  not  learned  to 
distinguish  rightly  between  civil  power  and  ecclesias- 
tical.    How  many  persecutions  then,  imprisonments, 
banishments,  penalties,  and  stripes;  how  much  blood- 
shed have  the  forcers  of  conscience  to  answer  for,  and 
protestants  rather  than  papists!    For  the  papist,  judg- 
ing by  his  principles,  punishes  them  who  believe  not 
as  the  church  believes,  though  against  the  Scripture; 
but  the  protestant,  teaching  every  one  to  believe  the 
Scripture,  though  against  the  church,  counts  heretical, 
and  persecutes  against  his  own  principles,  them  who 
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in  any  particular  so  believe  as  he  in  general  teaches 
them ;  them  who  most  honour  and  believe  divine  Scrip- 
ture, but  not  against  it  any  human  interpretation  though 
universal ;  them  who  iiUcrpret  Scripture  only  to  them- 
selves, which  by  his  own  position,  none  but  they  to 
themselves  can  interpret :  them  who  use  the  Scripture 
no  otherwise  hv  his  own  doctrine  to  their  edification, 
than  he  himself  uses  it  to  their  punishing  ;  and  so 
whom  his  doctrine  acknowledges  a  true  believer,  his 
discipline  persecutes  as  a  heretic.  The  papist  exacts 
our  belief  as  to  the  diurch  due  above  Scripture;  and 
by  the  church,  which  is  the  whole  people  of  God, 
Onderstands  the  pope,  the  general  councils,  prelatical 
only,  and  the  surnamed  fathers:  but  the  forcing  pro- 
testant,  though  he  deny  such  belief  to  any  church  what- 
soever, yet  takes  it  to  himself  and  his  teachers,  of  far 
less  authority  than  to  be  called  the  church,  and  above 
Scripture  believed  :  whicli  renders  his  practice  both 
contrary  to  iiis  belief,  and  far  worse  than  that  belief, 
which  he  condemns  in  the  papist.  By  all  which,  well 
considered,  the  more  he  professes  to  be  a  true  protrst- 
ant,  the  more  he  bath  to  answer  for  his  persecuting 
than  a  papist.  No  protestant  therefore,  of  what  sect 
soever,  following  Scripture  only,  which  is  the  common 
sect  wiierein  they  all  agree,  and  the  granted  rule  of 
every  man's  conscience  to  himself,  ought  by  the  com- 
mon doctrine  of  protestants,  to  be  forced  or  molested 
for  religion.  But  as  for  popery  and  idolatry,  why  they 
also  may  not  hence  plead  to  be  tolerated,  I  have  much 
less  to  say.  Their  religion  the  more  considered,  the 
less  can  be  acknowledged  a  religion ;  but  a  Roman 
principality  rather,  endeavouring  to  keep  up  her  old 
universal  dominion  under  a  new  name,  and  mere  sha- 
dow of  a  catholic  religion ;  being  indeed  more  rightly 
named  a  catholic  heresy  against  the  Scripture,  sup- 
ported mainly  by  a  civil,  and  except  in  Rome,  by  a 
foreign,  power:  justly  therefore  to  be  suspected,  not 
tolerated  by  the  magistrate  of  another  country.  Be- 
sides, of  an  implicit  faith  which  they  profess,  the  con- 
science also  becomes  implicit,  and  so  by  voluntary  ser- 
vitude to  man's  law,  forfeits  her  christian  liberty. 
Who  then  can  plead  for  such  a  conscience,  as  being 
implicitly  enthralled  to  man  instead  of  God,  almost 
becomes  no  conscience,  as  the  will  not  free,  becomes 
no  will  ?  Nevertheless,  if  they  ought  not  to  be  tolerated, 
it  is  for  just  reason  of  state,  more  than  of  religion; 
which  they  who  force,  though  professing  to  be  protest- 
ants, deserve  as  little  to  be  tolerated  themselves,  being 
no  less  guilty  of  popery,  in  the  most  popish  point. 
Lastly,  for  idolatry,  who  knows  it  not  to  be  evidently 
against  all  Scripture,  botii  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, and  therefore  a  true  heresy,  or  rather  an  impiety, 
wherein  a  right  conscience  can  have  nought  to  do ;  and 
the  works  thereof  so  manifest,  that  a  magistrate  can 
hardly  err  in  prohibiting  and  quite  removing  at  least 
the  public  and  scandalous  use  thereof? 

From  the  riddance  of  these  objections,  I  proceed  yet 
to  another  reason  why  it  is  unlawful  for  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate to  use  force  in  matters  of  religion  ;  which  is, 
because  to  judge  in  those  things,  tliough  we  should 
grant  him  able,  which  is  proved  he  is  not,  vet  as  a 
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civil  magistrate  he  hath  no  right.  Christ  hath  a  go- 
vernment of  his  own,  sufficient  of  itself  to  all  his  ends 
and  purposes  in  governing  his  churcl},  but  much  dif- 
ferent I'rom  that  of  the  civil  magistrate;  and  the  dif- 
ference in  this  very  thing"  principally  consists,  tiiat  it 
governs  not  by  outward  force ;  and  tliat  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  Because  it  deals  only  with  the  inward  man 
and  his  actions,  which  are  all  spiritual,  and  to  outward 
force  not  liable.  2dly,  To  shew  us  the  divine  excel- 
lence of  his  spiritual  kingdom,  able,  without  worldly 
force,  to  subdue  all  the  powers  and  kingdoms  of  this 
world,  which  are  upheld  by  outward  force  only.  That 
the  inward  man  is  nothing  else  but  the  inward  part  of 
man,  his  understanding  and  his  will ;  and  that  his  ac- 
tions tiience  proceeding,  yet  not  simply  thence,  but 
from  the  work  of  divine  grace  upon  them,  are  the  whole 
matter  of  religion  under  the  gospel,  will  appear  plainly 
by  considering  what  that  religion  is ;  whence  we  shall 
perceive  yet  more  plainly  that  it  cannot  he  forced. 
What  evangelic  religion  is,  is  told  in  two  words.  Faith 
and  Charity,  or  Belief  and  Practice.  That  both  these 
flow,  either,  the  one  from  the  understanding,  the  other 
from  the  will,  or  both  jointly  from  both  ;  once  indeed 
naturally  free,  but  now  only  as  they  are  regenerate 
and  wrought  on  by  divine  grace,  is  in  part  evident  to 
common  sense  and  principles  unquestioned,  the  rest  by 
Scripture  :  concerning  our  belief.  Matt.  xvi.  17, "  Flesh 
and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Fa- 
ther which  is  in  heaven."  Concerning  our  practice,  as 
it  is  religious,  and  not  merely  civil.  Gal.  v.  22,  23,  and 
other  places,  declare  it  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  spirit 
only.  Nay,  our  whole  practical  duty  in  religion  is  con- 
tained in  charity,  or  the  love  of  God  and  our  neigh- 
bour, no  way  to  be  forced,  yet  the  fulfilling  of  the 
whole  law ;  that  is  to  say,  our  whole  practice  in  reli- 
gion. If  then  both  our  belief  and  practice,  which 
comprehend  our  whole  religion,  flow  from  faculties  of 
the  inward  man,  free  and  unconstrainable  of  tliemselves 
by  nature,  and  our  practice  not  only  from  faculties 
endued  with  i'reedom,  but  from  love  and  charity  be- 
sides, inca])able  of  force,  and  all  these  things  by  trans- 
gression lost,  but  renewed  and  regenerated  in  us  by 
the  power  and  gift  of  God  alone;  how  can  such  re- 
ligion as  this  admit  of  force  from  man,  or  force  be  any 
way  applied  to  such  religion,  especially  under  the  free 
ofter  of  grace  in  the  gospel,  but  it  must  forthwith  frus- 
trate and  make  of  no  eflTect,  both  the  religion  and  the 
gospel  ?  And  that  to  compel  outward  profession,  which 
they  will  say  perhaps  ought  to  be  compelled,  though 
inward  religion  cannot,  is  to  compel  hypocrisy,  not  to 
advance  religion,  shall  yet,  though  of  itself  clear 
enough,  be  ere  the  conclusion  further  manifest.  The 
other  reason  why  Christ  rejects  outward  force  in  the 
government  of  his  church,  is,  as  I  said  Ijcfore,  to  shew 
us  the  divine  excellence  of  his  spiritual  kingdom,  able 
without  worldly  force  to  subdue  all  the  powers  and 
kingdoms  of  this  world,  whidi  are  upheld  l)v  outward 
force  only :  by  wiiich  to  uphold  religion  otherwise 
than  to  defend  the  religious  from  outward  violence,  is 
no  service  to  Christ  or  his  kingdom,  but  rather  a  dis- 
paragement, and  degrades  it  from  a  divine  and  spiritual 
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kinjjcloni,  to  a  kingdom  oi'tliis  world  :  wliicli  lie  denies 
it  to  be,  because  it  needs  not  force  to  condrni  it :  Joliu 
xviii.  36.  "  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  tben 
would  luy  servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be  delivered 
to  the  Jews."  This  proves  the  kingdom  of  Christ  not 
governed  by  outward  force,  as  being  none  of  this  world, 
whose  kingdoms  are  maintained  all  by  force  only :  and 
yet  disproves  not  tliat  a  cliristian  common vvealtii  may 
defend  itself  against  outward  force,  in  tlie  cause  of 
religion  as  well  as  in  any  other :  though  Christ  him- 
self coming  ])urposely  to  die  for  ns,  would  not  be  so 
defended.  1  Cor.  i.  27,  "  God  hath  chosen  the  weak 
things  of  the  world,  to  confound  the  things  wliici)  are 
mighty."  Then  surely  he  hath  not  chosen  the  force  of 
this  world  to  subdue  conscience,  and  conscientious  men, 
who  in  this  world  are  counted  weakest;  but  rather 
conscience,  as  being  weakest,  to  subdue  and  regulate 
force,  his  adversary,  not  his  aid  or  instrument  in  go- 
verning the  church  :  2  Cor.  x.  3,  4,  5,  6,  "  For  though 
we  walk  in  the  flesh,  we  do  not  war  after  the  flesli :  for 
the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty 
through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds,  cast- 
ing down  imaginations,  and  every  high  thing  tliat  ex- 
alts itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing 
into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ : 
and  having  in  a  readiness  to  avenge  all  disobedience." 
It  is  evident  by  the  first  and  second  verses  of  this 
chapter,  and  the  apostle  here  speaks  of  that  spiritual 
power  by  which  Christ  governs  his  church,  how  all- 
sufficient  it  is,  how  powerful  to  reach  the  conscience, 
and  the  inward  man  with  whom  it  chiefly  deals,  and 
whom  no  power  else  can  deal  with.  In  comparison  of 
which,  as  it  is  here  thus  magnificently  described,  how 
uneffectual  and  weak  is  outward  force  with  all  her 
boisterous  tools,  to  the  shame  of  those  Christians,  and 
especially  those  churchmen,  who  to  the  exercising  of 
church-discipline,  never  cease  calling-  on  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate to  interpose  his  fleshly  force  ?  An  argument 
that  all  true  ministerial  and  spiritual  power  is  dead 
within  them;  who  think  the  gospel, which  both  began 
and  spread  over  the  whole  world  for  above  three  hun- 
dred years,  under  heathen  and  persecuting  emperors, 
cannot  stand  or  continue,  supported  by  the  same  divine 
presence  and  protection,  to  the  world's  end,  much 
easier  under  the  defensive  favour  ouly  of  a  christian 
magistrate,  unless  it  be  enacted  and  settled,  as  they 
call  it,  by  the  state,  a  statute  or  state  religion ;  and 
understand  not  that  the  church  itself  cannot,  much  less 
the  state,  settle  or  impose  one  title  of  religion  upon  our 
obedience  implicit,  but  can  only  recommend  or  ])ro- 
pound  it  to  our  free  and  conscientious  examination  : 
unless  they  mean  to  set  the  state  higher  t!iau  the 
church  in  religion,  and  with  a  gross  contradiction  give 
to  the  state  in  their  settling  petition  that  command  of 
our  implicit  belief,  which  they  deny  in  their  settled 
confession  both  to  the  state  and  to  the  church.  Let 
them  cease  then  to  importune  and  interrupt  the  magis- 
trate from  attending  to  his  own  charge  in  civil  and 
moral  things,  the  settling  of  things  just,  things  honest, 
the  defence  of  things  religious,  settled  by  the  churches 
within  themselves;  and  the  repressing  of  their  contra- 


ries, determinable  by  the  common  light  of  nature  ; 
which  is  not  to  constrain  or  to  repress  religion  probable 
by  Scripture,  but  the  violaters  and  persecuters  thereof: 
of  all  whicii  things  he  hath  enough  and  more  than 
enough  to  do,  left  yet  undone ;  for  which  the  land 
groans,  and  justice  goes  to  wrack  the  while.  Let  him 
also  forbear  force  where  he  hath  no  right  to  judge,  for 
the  conscience  is  not  his  province,  lest  a  worst  wo  ar- 
rive him,  for  worse  off'ending  than  was  denounced  by 
our  Saviour,  Matt,  xxiii.  23,  against  tiie  Pharisees: 
Ye  have  forced  the  conscience,  which  was  not  to  be 
forced  ;  but  judgnient  and  mercy  ye  have  not  executed  ; 
this  ye  should  have  done,  and  the  other  let  alone.  And 
since  it  is  the  counsel  and  set  purpose  of  God  in  the 
gospel,  hy  spiritual  means  which  are  counted  weak,  to 
overcome  all  power  which  resists  him ;  let  them  not 
go  about  to  do  that  by  worldly  strength,  which  he  hath 
decreed  to  do  by  those  means  which  the  world  counts 
weakness,  lest  they  be  again  obnoxious  to  that  saying, 
which  in  another  place  is  also  written  of  the  Pharisees, 
Luke  vii.  30,  "  That  they  frustrated  the  counsel  of 
God."  The  main  plea  is,  and  urged  with  much  vehe- 
mence to  their  imitation,  that  the  kings  of  Judah,  as 
I  touched  before,  and  especially  Josiah,  both  judged 
and  used  force  in  religion  :  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  33,  "  He 
made  all  that  were  present  in  Israel  to  serve  the  Lord 
tlioir  God  :"  an  argument,  if  it  be  well  weighed,  worse 
than  that  used  by  the  false  prophet  Shemaia  to  the  high 
priest,  that  in  imitation  of  Jehoiada,  he  ought  to  put 
Jeremiah  in  the  stocks,  Jer.  xxix.  24, 26,  &c.  for  which 
he  received  his  due  denouncement  from  God.  But  to 
this  besides  I  return  a  threefold  answer :  First,  That 
the  state  of  religion  under  the  gospel  is  far  difil'ring 
from  what  it  was  under  the  law;  then  was  the  state  of 
rigour,  childhood,  bondage,  and  works,  to  all  which 
force  was  not  unbefitting;  now  is  the  state  of  grace, 
manhood,  freedom,  and  faith,  to  all  which  belongs  will- 
ingness and  reason,  not  force :  the  law  was  then  writ- 
ten on  tables  of  stone,  and  to  be  performed  according 
to  the  letter,  willingJy  or  unwillingly  ;  the  gospel, 
our  new  covenant,  upon  tJie  heart  of  every  believer,  to 
be  interpreted  only  by  the  sense  of  charity  and  inward 
persuasion  :  the  law  had  no  distinct  government  or 
governorsof  cliurch  and  commonwealth,  but  the  priests 
and  Levites  judged  in  all  causes,  not  ecclesiastical 
only,  but  civil,  Deut.  xvii.  8,  &c.  which  under  the 
gospel  is  forbidden  to  all  church-ministers,  as  a  thing 
which  Christ  their  master  in  his  ministry  disclaimed, 
Luke  xii.  14,  as  a  thing  beneath  them,  1  Coi'.  vi.  4, 
and  by  many  other  statutes,  as  to  them  who  have  a 
peculiar  and  far  diflTering  goveinment  of  their  own. 
If  not,  why  different  the  governors?  Why  not  church- 
ministers  in  state-afiTairs,  as  well  as  state-ministers  in 
church-aflfairs  ?  If  church  and  state  shall  be  made  one 
flesh  again  as  under  the  law,  let  it  be  withal  considered, 
that  God,  who  then  joined  them,  hath  now  severed 
them  ;  that  which,  he  so  ordaining,  was  then  a  lawful 
conjunction,  to  such  on  either  side  as  join  again  what 
he  hath  severed  would  be  nothing  now  but  their  own 
presumptuous  fornication.  Secondly,  the  kings  of 
Judah,  and  those  magistrates  under  the  law,  might  have 
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recourse,  as  I  said  before,  to  divine  inspiration ;  which 
our  mag'istrates  under  the  gospel  have  not,  more  than 
to  the  same  spirit,  which  those  whom  the}'  force  have 
ofttimes  in  greater  measure  than  themselves :  and  so, 
instead  of  forcing  the  Christian,  they  force  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and,  against  that  wise  forewarning  of  Gama- 
liel, fight   against   God.     Thirdly,  those   kings   and 
magistrates  used  force  in  such  things  only  as  were  un- 
doubtedly known  and  forbidden  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
idolatry  and  direct  apostacy  from  that  national  and  strict 
enjoined  worsliip  of  God  ;  whereof  the  corporal  punish- 
ment was  by  himself  expressly  set  down  :  but  magis- 
trates under  the  gospel,  our  free,  elective,  and  rational 
worsliip,  are  most  commonly  busiest  to  force  those 
things  which  in  the  gosjiel  are  either  left  free,  nay, 
sometimes  abolished  when  by  them  co'.npelled,  or  else 
controverted  equally  by  writers  on   both  sides,  and 
sometimes  with  odds  on  that  side  which  is  against 
them.     By  which  means  they  either  punish  that  which 
they  ought  to  favour  and  protect,  or  that  with  corporal 
punishment,  and  of  their  own  inventing,  which  not 
they,  but  the  church,  had  received  command  to  chastise 
with  a  spiritual  rod  only.     Yet  some  are  so  eager  in 
their  zeal  of  forcing,  that  they  refuse  not  to  descend 
at  length  to  the  utmost  shift  of  that  parabolical  proof, 
Luke  xiv.  16,  &c.  "  Compel  them  to  come  in  :"  there- 
fore magistrates  may  compel  in  religion.     As  if  a  para- 
ble were  to  be  strained  through  every  word  or  phrase, 
and  not  expounded  by  the  general  scope  thereof;  which 
is  no  other  here  tlian  the  earnest  expression  of  God's 
displeasure  on  those  recusant  Jews,  and  his  purpose  to 
prefer  the  Gentiles  on  any  terms  before  them ;  expressed 
here  by  the  word   compel.     But   how  compels   he  ? 
Doubtless  no  other  way  than  he  draws,  without  which 
no  man  can  come  to  him,  John  vi.  44,  and  that  is  by 
the  inward  persuasive  motions  of  his  Spirit,  and  by  his 
ministers ;  not  by  the  outward  compulsions  of  a  magis- 
trate or  his  officers.     The  true  people  of  Christ,  as  is 
foretold,  Psalm  ex.  3,  "  are  a  willing  people  in  the  day 
of  his  power;"  then  much  more  now  when  he  rules  all 
things  by  outward   weakness,  that  both  his  inward 
power  and  tlieir  sincerity  may  the  more  appear.     "  God 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver  :"  then  certainly  is  not  pleased 
with  an  uncheerful  worshipper  :  as  the  very  words  de- 
clare of  his  evangelical  invitations,  Isa.  Iv.  1,  "  Ho, 
every  one  tliat  thirstcth,  come."     John  vii.  37,  "  If  any 
man  thirstetli."     R,ev.  iii.  18,  "  I  counsel  thee."     And 
xxii.  17,  "  Whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of 
life  freely."     And  in  that  grand  commission  of  preach- 
ing, to  invite  all  nations,  Mark  xvi.  16,  as  the  reward 
of  them  wlio  come,  so  the  penalty  of  them  who  come 
not,  is  only  spiritual.     But  they  bring  now  some  rea- 
son witli  their  force,  wliicli  must  not  pass  unanswered, 
that  the  church  of  Thyatira  was  blamed,  R,ev.  ii.  20, 
for  sufferiTig  tiie  false  "  prophetess  to  teach  and  to  se- 
duce."    I  answer,  That  seducement  is  to  be  hindered 
by  fit  and  proper  means  ordained  in  church-discipline, 
by  instant  and  powerful  demonstration  to  the  contrary  ; 
v'  by  opposing  truth  to  errour,  no  unequal  match  ;  trutli 
the  strong,  to  errour  the  weak,  thougli  sly  and  shifting, 
lorce  is  no  lioncst  confutation, but  uncffcctual,and  for 


the  most  part  unsuccessful,  ofttimes  fatal  to  them  who 
use  it :  sound  doctrine,  diligently  and  duly  taught,  is 
of  herself  both  sufficient,  and  of  herself  (if  some  secret 
judgment  of  God  hinder  not)  always  prevalent  against 
seducers.     This  the  Thyatirians  had  neglected,  suffer- 
ing, against  church-discipline,  that  woman  to  teach 
and  seduce    among  them  :    civil  force  they  had   not 
then  in  their  power,  being  tlie  christian  part  only  of 
that  city,  and  then  especially  under  one  of  those  ten 
great  persecutions,  whereof  this  the  second  was  raised 
by  Domitian  :  force  therefore  in  these  matters  could  not 
be  required  of  them  who  were  under  force  themselves. 
I  have  shewn,  that  the  civil  power  hath  neither  right, 
nor  can  do  riglit,  by  forcing  religious  things  :  I  will 
now  shew  the  wrong  it  doth,  by  violating  the  funda- 
mental privilege  of  the  gospel,  the  new  birthright  of 
every  true  believer,  christian  liberty :  2  Cor.  iii.  17, 
"  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty." 
Gal.   iv.    26.    "  Jerusalem    which    is    above    is   free ; 
which  is  the  mother  of  us  all."     And  ver.  31,  "  We  are 
not  children  of  the  bondwoman,  but  of  the  free."     It 
will  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  say  no  more  of  christian 
liberty,  than  that  it  sets  us  free  not  only  from  the  bond- 
age of  those  ceremonies,  but  also  from  the  forcible  im- 
position of  those  circumstances,  place  and  time,  in  the 
worship  of  God  :  which  though  by  him  commanded  in 
the  old  law,  yet  in  respect  of  that  verity  and  freedom 
which  is  evangelical,  St.  Paul  comprehends  both  kinds 
alike,  that  is  to  say,  both  ceremony  and  circumstance, 
under  one  and  the  same  contemptuous  name  of"  weak 
and  beggarly  rudiments,"  Gal.  iv.  3,  9,  10;  Col.  ii.  8, 
with   16;    conformable    to   what  our  Saviour  himself 
taught,  John  iv.  21,23,  "  Neither  in  this  mountain,  nor 
yet  at  Jerusalem.      In  spirit  and   in  truth  ;    for   the 
Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him :"  that  is  to  say,  not 
only  sincere  of  heart,  for  such  he  sought  ever ;  but  also, 
as  the  words  here  chiefly  import,  not   compelled   to 
place,  and  by  the  same  reason,  not  to  any  set  time ;  as 
his  apostle  by  the  same  spirit  hath  taught  us,  Rotn.  xiv. 
5,  &c.  "  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another; 
another,"  &c. ;  Gal.  iv.  10, "  Ye  observe  days  and  months," 
&c. ;  Col.  ii.  16.  These  and  other  such  places  in  Scrip- 
ture  the   best   and  learnedest   reformed  writers  have 
thought  evident  enough  to  instruct  us  in  our  freedom, 
not  only  from  ceremonies,  but  from  those  circumstances 
also,  though  imposed  with  a  confident  persuasion  of 
morality  in  them,  which  they  hold  impossible  to  be  in 
place  or  time.     By  what  warrant  then  our  opinions 
and  practices  herein  are  of  late  turned  quite  against 
all  other  protestants,  and  that  which  is  to  them  ortho- 
doxal,  to  us  becomes  scandalous  and  punishable  by 
statute,  I  wish  were  once  again  considered  ;  if  we  mean 
not  to  proclaim  a  schism  in  this  point  from  the  best  and 
most  reformed  churches  abroad.  They  who  would  seem 
more  knowing,  confess  that  these  things  are  indiffer- 
ent, but  for  that  very  cause  by  the  magistrate  may  be 
commanded.     As  if  God  of  his  special  grace  in  the  gos- 
pel had  to  this  end  freed  us  from  his  own  command- 
ments in  these  things,  that  our  freedom  should  subject 
us  to  a  more  grievousyoke,  the  commandments  of  men. 
As  well  may  the  magistrate  call  that  common  or  un- 
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clean  which  Goil  hatli  cleansed,  forbidden  to  St.  Peter, 
Acts  X.  15;  as  well  may  he  loosen  that  which  God  hath 
straitened,  or  straiten  that  which  God  hath  loosened, 
as  he  may  enjoin  those  things  in  religion  which  God 
hath  left  free,  and  lay  on  that  yoke  which  God  hatii 
taken  oft".  For  he  hath  not  only  given  us  this  gift  as 
a  special  privilege  and  excellence  of  the  free  gospel 
above  the  servile  law,  but  strictly  also  liatii  commanded 
ns  to  keep  it  and  enjoy  it.  Gal.  v.  13,  "  You  are  called 
to  liberty."  1  Cor.  vii.  23,  "  Be  not  made  the  servants 
of  men."  Gal.  v.  14,  "  Stand  fast  therefore  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free;  and  be  not  en- 
tangled again  witii  the  yoke  of  bondage."  Neither  is 
this  a  mere  command,  but  for  the  most  part  in  these 
forecited  places,  accompanied  with  the  very  weightiest 
and  inmost  reasons  of  christian  religion  :  Rom.  xiv.  9, 
10,  "  For  to  this  end  Christ  both  died,  and  rose,  and 
revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and 
living.  But  why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother?"  &c. 
How  presumest  thou  to  be  his  lord,  to  be  whose  only 
Lord,  at  least  in  these  things,  Christ  both  died,  and 
rose,  and  lived  again  ?  "  We  shall  all  stand  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ."  Why  then  dost  thou  not 
only  judge,  but  persecute  in  these  things  for  which  we 
are  to  be  accountable  to  the  tribunal  of  Christ  only, 
our  Lord  and  lawgiver.'*  1  Cor.  vii.  23,  "  Ye  are  bought 
with  a  price ;  be  not  made  the  servants  of  men." 
Some  trivial  price  belike,  and  for  some  frivolous  pre- 
tences paid  in  their  opinion,  if  bought  and  by  him  re- 
deemed, who  is  God,  from  what  was  once  the  service 
of  God,  we  shall  be  enthralled  again,  and  forced  by 
men  to  what  now  is  but  the  service  of  men.  Gal.  iv. 
31,  with  V.  1,  "  We  are  not  children  of  the  bondwoman, 
&c.  stand  fast  therefore,"  &c.  Col.  ii.  8,  "  Beware  lest 
any  man  spoil  you,  &c.  after  the  rudiments  of  the 
world,  and  not  after  Christ."  Solid  reasons  whereof 
are  continued  through  the  whole  chapter.  Ver.  10, 
•'  Ye  are  complete  in  him,  which  is  the  head  of  all 
principality  and  power:"  not  completed  therefore  or 
made  the  more  religious  by  those  ordinances  of  civil 
power,  from  which  Christ  their  head  hath  discharged 
us ;  "  blotting  out  the  hand-writing  of  ordinances  that 
was  against  ns,  which  was  contrary  to  us ;  and  took  it 
out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  his  cross,"  ver.  14.  Blotting 
out  ordinances  written  by  God  himself,  much  more 
those  so  boldly  written  over  again  by  men  :  ordinances 
)  which  were  against  us,  that  is,  against  our  frailty,  much 
j  more  those  which  are  against  our  conscience.  "  Let  no 
man  thereforejudge  you  in  respect  of,"  &c.  ver.  16.  Gal. 
iv.  3,  &c.  "  Even  so  we,  when  we  were  children,  were 
in  bondage  under  the  rudiments  of  the  world :  But 
when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his 
Son,  &c.  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that 
we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons,  Sec.  Where- 
fore thou  art  no  more  a  servant,  but  a  son,  &c.  But 
now,  Sic.  how  turn  ye  again  to  the  w  eak  and  beggarly 
rudiments,  whereunto  ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bond- 
age.'' Ye  observe  days,"  &c.  Hence  it  plainly  ap- 
pears, that  if  we  be  not  free,  we  are  not  sons,  but  still 
servants  unadopted ;  and  if  we  turn  again  to  those  weak 
and  beggarly  rudiments,  we  are  not  free  ;  yea,  though 


willingly,  and  with  a  misguided  conscience,  we  desire 
to  be  in  bondage  to  tliem  ;  how  mucli  more  tlien  if 
unwillingly  and  against  our  conscience !  Ill  was  our 
condition  changed  from  legal  to  evangelical,  and  small 
advantage  gotten  by  the  gosjjcl,  if  for  the  spirit  of 
adoption  to  freedom  promised  us,  we  receive  again  the 
spirit  of  bondage  to  fear;  if  our  fear,  which  was  then 
servile  towards  God  only,  must  be  now  servile  in  re- 
ligion towards  men  :  strange  also  and  preposterous 
fear,  if  when  and  wherein  it  hath  attained  by  the  re- 
demption of  our  Saviour  to  be  filial  only  towards  God, 
it  must  be  now  servile  towards  the  magistrate  :  who, 
by  subjecting  us  to  his  punishment  in  these  things, 
brings  back  into  religion  that  law  of  terrour  and  satis- 
faction belonging  now  only  to  civil  crimes  ;  and 
thereby  in  effect  abolishes  the  gospel,  by  establishing 
again  the  law  to  a  far  worse  yoke  of  servitude  upon  us 
than  before.  It  will  therefore  not  misbecome  the 
meanest  Christian  to  put  in  mind  cin-istian  magistrates, 
and  so  much  the  more  freely  by  how  mucii  the  more 
they  desire  to  be  thought  christian,  (for  they  will  be 
thereby,  as  they  ought  to  be  in  these  things,  the  more 
our  brethren  and  the  less  our  lords,)  that  they  meddle 
not  rashly  with  christian  liberty,  the  birthright  and 
outward  testimony  of  our  adoption  ;  lest  while  they 
little  think  it,  nay,  think  they  do  God  service,  they 
themselves,  like  the  sous  of  that  bondwoman,  be  found 
persecuting  them  who  are  freeborn  of  the  Spirit,  and 
by  a  sacrilege  of  not  the  least  aggravation,  bereaving 
them  of  that  sacred  liberty,  which  our  Saviour  with 
his  own  blood  purchased  for  them. 

A  fourth  reason,  why  the  magistrate  ought  not  to 
use  force  in  religion,  I  bring  from  the  consideration  of 
all  those  ends,  which  he  can  likely  pretend  to  the  in- 
terposing of  his  force  therein  :  and  those  hardly  can 
be  other  than  first  the  glory  of  God  ;  next,  either  the 
spiritual  good  of  them  whom  he  forces,  or  the  temporal 
punishment  of  their  scandal  to  others.  As  for  tlie  pro- 
moting of  God's  glory,  none,  I  think,  will  say  that  his 
glory  ought  to  be  promoted  in  religious  things  by  un- 
warrantable means,  much  less  by  means  contrary  to 
what  he  hath  commanded.  That  outward  force  is  > 
such,  and  that  God's  glory  in  the  whole  administration 
of  the  gospel  according-  to  his  own  will  and  counsel 
ought  to  be  fulfilled  by  weakness,  at  least  so  refuted, 
not  by  force  ;  or  if  by  force,  inward  and  spiritual,  not 
outward  and  corporeal,  is  already  proved  at  large. 
That  outward  force  cannot  tend  to  tlie  good  of  him 
who  is  forced  in  religion,  is  unquestionable.  For  in 
religion  whatever  we  do  under  the  gospel,  we  ought  to 
be  thereof  persuaded  without  scruple ;  and  are  justified 
by  the  faith  wc  have,  not  by  the  work  we  do :  Rom. 
xiv.  5,  "  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind."  The  other  reason  which  follows  necessarily  is 
obvious.  Gal.  ii.  16,  and  in  many  other  places  of  St. 
Paul,  as  the  groundwork  and  foundation  of  the  whole 
gospel,  that  we  are  "justified  by  the  faith  of  Christ, 
and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law."  If  not  by  the  works 
of  God's  law,  how  then  by  the  injunctions  of  man's 
law  ?  Surely  force  cannot  work  persuasion,  which  is 
faith  ;    cannot  therefore  justify  nor  pacify  the  con- 
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science;    and  that  which  justifies  not  in  the  gospel, 
condemns ;    is  not  onlj  not  good,  but  sinful  to  do : 
Rom.  xiv.  23,  "  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin."    It 
concerns  the  magistrate  then  to  take  heed  how  he  forces 
in  religion  conscientious  men  :  lest  by  compelling  them 
to  do  that  whereof  they  cannot  be  persuaded,   that 
wherein  they  cannot  find  themselves  justified,  but  by 
their  own  consciences  condemned,  instead  of  aiming  at 
tlicir  spiritual   good,  lie  force  them  to  do  evil;    and 
while  he  thinks  liimself  Asa,  Josiah,  Nehemiah,  he  be 
found  Jeroboam,  who  caused  Israel  to  sin  ;  and  thereby 
draw  upon  his  own  head  all  those  sins  and  shipwrecks 
of  imj)licit  faith  and  conformity,  wJiich  he  hath  forced, 
and  all  the  wounds  given  to  tliose  little  ones,  whom  to 
offend  he  will  find  worse  one  day  than  that  violent 
drowning  mentioned  Matt,  xviii.  6.     Lastly,  as  a  pre- 
face to  force,  it  is  the  usual  pretence,  That  although 
tender  consciences   shall   be   tolerated,   yet  scandals 
thereby  given  shall  not  be  unpunished,  prophane  and 
licentious  men  shall  not  be  encouraged  to  neglect  the 
performance  of  religious  and  holy  duties  by  colour  of 
any  law   giving  liberty  to   tender  consciences.     By 
which  contrivance  the  way  lies  ready  open  to  them 
hereafter,  who  may  be  so  minded,  to  take  away  by  little 
and  little  that  liberty  which  Christ  and  his  gospel,  not 
any  magistrate,  hath  right  to  give :  though  this  kind 
of  his  giving  be  but  to  give  with  one  iiand,  and  take 
away  with  the  other,  wiiich  is  a  deluding,  not  a  giv- 
ing.    As  for  scandals,  if  any  man  be  offended  at  the 
conscientious  liberty  of  another,  it  is  a  taken  scandal, 
not  a  given.     To  heal  one  conscience,  we  must  not 
wound  another:  and  men  must  be  exliorted  to  beware 
of  scandals  in  christian  liberty,  not  forced  by  the  ma- 
gistrate ;  lest  while  he  goes  about  to  take  away  the 
scandal,  which  is  uncertain  whether  given  or  taken, he 
take  away  our  liberty,  which  is  tlie  certain  and  the  sa- 
cred gift  of  God,  neither  to  be  touched  by  him,  nor  to 
be  parted  with  by  us.     None  more  cautious  of  giving 
scandal  than  St.  Paul.     Yet  while  he  made  himself 
"  servant  to  all,"  that  he  "  might  gain  the  more,"  he 
made  himself  so  of  his  own  accord,  was  not  made  so  by 
outward  force,  testifying  at  the  same  time  that  he  "  was 
free  from  all  men,"  I  Cor.  ix.  19 ;  and  thereafter  ex- 
horts us  also,  Gal.  v.  13,  "  Ye  were  called  to  liberty, 
&c.  but  by  love  serve  one  another:  "  then  not  by  force. 
As  for  that   fear,  lest  prophane  and   licentious  men 
should  be  encouraged  to  omit  the  performance  of  re- 
ligious and  holy  duties,  how  can  that  care  belong  to 
the  civil  magistrate,  especially  to  his  force  ?     For  if 
propliane  and  licentious  persons  must  not  neglect  the 
performance  of  religious  and  holy  duties,  it  implies, 
that  such  duties  they  can  perform,  which  no  protestant 
will  affirm.     1  hey  who  mean  the  outward  perform- 
ance, may  so  explain  it;  and  it  will  tlien  appear  yet 
more  plainly,  that  such  performance  of  religious  and 
holy  duties,  especially  by  prophane  and  licentious  per- 
sons, is  a  dislionouring  ratlier  than  a  worshipjiing  of 
God  ;  and  not  only  by  him  not  required,  but  detested  : 
Prov.  xxi.  27,  "The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomi- 
nation ;  how  much  more  when  ho  bringcth  it  with  a 
wicked  mind  ?"     To  comnel  therefore  tlie  prophane  to 


things  holy  in  his  prophaneness,  is  all  one  under  the 
gospel,  as  to  have  compelled  the  unclean  to  sacrifice  in 
his  uncleanness  under  the  law.     And  I  add  withal, 
tliat  to  compel  the  licentious  in  his  licentiousness,  and 
tlie  conscientious  against  his  conscience,  comes  all  to 
one  :  tends  not  to  the  honour  of  God,  but  to  the  mul- 
tiplying and  the  aggravating  of  sin  to  them  both.   We 
read  not  that  Clirist  ever  exercised  iorce  but  once ; 
and  that  was  to  drive  prophane  ones  out  of  his  tem- 
ple, not  to  force  them  in  :  and  if  their  being  there  was 
an  offence,  we  find  by  many  other  scriptures  that  their 
praying  there  was  an  abomination  :    and  yet  to  the 
Jewish  law,  that  nation,  as  a  servant,  was  obliged  ;  but 
to  the  gospel  each  person  is  left  voluntary,  called  only, 
as  a  son,  by  the  preaching  of  the  word ;  not  to  be  driven 
in  by  edicts  and  force  of  arms.     For  if  by  the  apostle, 
Rom.  xii.  1,  we  are  "  beseeched  as  brethren  by  the 
mercies  of  God  to  present  our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice, 
holy,  acceptable  to  God,  wiiich  is  our  reasonable  ser- 
vice" or  worship,  then  is  no  man  to  be  forced  by  tlie 
compulsive  laws  of  men  to  present  his  body  a  dead 
sacrifice;  and  so  under  the  gospel  most  unholy  and 
unacceptable,  because  it  is  his  unreasonable  service, 
that  is  to  say,  not  only  unwilling  but  unconscionable. 
But  if  prophane  and  licentious  persons  may  not  omit 
the  performance  of  holy  duties,  wh}"^  may  they  not  par- 
take of  holy  things  ?     Why  are  they  prohibited  the 
Lord's  supper,  since  both  the  one  and  the  other  action 
may  be  outward;  and  outward  performance  of  duty 
may  attain  at  least  an  outward  participation  of  bene- 
fit?    The   church  denying  them  that  communion  of 
grace  and  thanksgiving,  as  it  justly  doth,  why  doth 
the  magistrate  compel  them  to  the  union  of  performing 
that  which  they  neither  truly  can,  being  themselves 
unholy,  and  to  do  seemingly  is  botli  hateful  to  God, 
and  perhaps  no  less  dangerous  to  perform  holy  duties 
irreligiously,  than  to  receive  holy  signs  or  sacraments 
unworthily  ?    All   prophane  and   licentious   men,   so 
known,  can  be  considered  but  either  so  without  the 
church  as  never  j'ct  within  it,  or  departed  thence  of 
their  own  accord,  or  excommunicate  :    if  never  yet 
within  the   church,  whom   the   apostle,  and    so  con- 
sequently the  church,  have  nought  to  do  to  judge,  as 
he  professes,  1  Cor.  v.  12,  then  by  what  authority  doth 
the  magistrate  judge ;  or,  which  is  worse,  compel  in 
relation  to  the  church .''    If  departed  of  his  own  accord, 
like  that  lost  sheep,  Luke  xv.  4,  &c.  the  true  church 
either  with  her  own  or  any  borrowed  force  worries  him 
not  in  again,  but  rather  in  all  charitable  manner  sends 
after  him ;  and  if  she  find  him,  lays  him  gently  on  her 
shoulders ;  bears  him,  yea  bears  his  burdens,  his  errours, 
his  infirmities  any  way  tolerable, "  so  fulfilling  the  law 
of  Christ,"  Gal.  vi.  2.     If  excommunicate,  whom  the 
church  hath  bid  go  out,  in  whose  name  doth  the  magis- 
trate compel  to  go  in  .''     The  church  indeed  hinders 
none  from  hearing  in  her  public  congregation,  for  the 
doors  are  open  to  all:  nor  excommunicates  to  destruc- 
tion ;  but,  as  much  as  in  her  lies,  to  a  final  saving.    Her 
meaning  therefore  must  needs  be,  that  as  her  driving 
out  brings  on  no  outward  penalty,  so  no  outward  force 
or  penalty  of  au  improper  and  only  a  destructive  power 
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should  drive  in  ag'aiii  her  infectious  sheep;  therefore 
sent  out  hecausc  infectious,  and  not  driven  in  but  with 
the  dani^er  not  only  of  the  whole  and  sound,  hut  also 
of  his  own  utter  j)erishin}>-.  Since  force  neither  in- 
structs in  rclii^ion,  nor  hej^ets  repentance  or  amendment 
of  life,  but  on  the  contrary,  iiardness  of  heart,  formality, 
hypocrisy,  and,  as  I  said  before,  every  way  increase  of 
sin  ;  more  and  more  alienates  the  niind  from  a  violent 
religion,  expellini>'  out  and  compcllintf  in,  and  reduces 
it  to  a  condition  like  that  which  the  Britons  complain 
of  in  our  story,  driven  to  and  fro  between  the  Picts  and 
the  sea.  If  after  excommunion  he  be  found  intractable, 
incurable,  and  will  not  hear  the  church,  he  becomes  as 
one  never  yet  within  her  pale,  "  a  heathen  or  a  pub- 
lican," Matt,  xviii.  17,  not  further  to  be  judged,  no  not 
by  the  niapstrate,  unless  for  civil  causes;  but  left  to 
the  final  sentence  of  that  Judj^'e,  whose  coming  shall 
be  in  flames  of  fire ;  that  Maranatha,  1  Cor.  xvi.  22, 
than  which  to  him  so  left  nothing  can  be  more  dread- 
ful, and  ofttimes  to  him  particularly  nothing  more 
speedy,  that  is  to  say,  The  Lord  cometh  :  in  the  mean 
while  delivered  up  to  Satan,  1  Cor.  v.  5,  1  Tim.  i.  20, 
that  is,  from  the  fold  of  Christ  and  kingdom  of  grace 
to  the  world  again,  which  is  the  kingdom  of  Satan ; 
and  as  he  was  received  "  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God,"  Acts  xxvi.  18,  so 
now  delivered  up  ag'ain  from  light  to  darkness,  and 
from  God  to  the  power  of  Satan  ;  yet  so  as  is  in  both 
places  manifested,  to  the  intent  of  saving  him,  brought 
sooner  to  contrition  by  spiritual  than  by  any  corporal 
severity.  But  grant  it  belonging  any  way  to  the 
magistrate,  that  proj)hane  and  licentious  persons  omit 
not  the  performance  of  holy  duties,  which  in  them  were 
odious  to  God  even  under  the  law,  much  more  now 
under  the  gospel ;  yet  ought  his  care  both  as  a  magis- 
trate and  a  Christian,  to  be  much  more  that  conscience 
be  not  inwardly  violated,  than  that  licence  in  these 
things  be  made  outwardly  conformable  :  since  his  part 
isiindoubtedly  as  a  Christian,  which  puts  him  upon  this 
office  much  more  than  as  a  magistrate,  in  all  respects 
to  have  more  care  of  the  conscientious  than  of  the  pro- 
phane ;  and  not  for  their  sakes  to  take  away  (while 
they  pretend  to  give)  or  to  diminish  the  rightful  liberty 
of  religious  consciences. 

On  these  four  scriptural  reasons,  as  on  a  firm  square, 
this  truth,  the  right  of  christian  and  evangelic  liberty, 
will  stand  immovable  against  all  those  pretended  con- 
sequences of  licence  and  confusion,  which  for  the  most 
part  men  most  licentious  and  confused  themselves,  or 
such  as  whose  severity  would  be  wiser  than  divine 
wisdom,  are  ever  aptest  to  object  against  the  ways  of 
God  :  as  if  God  without  them,  when  he  gave  us  this 
liberty,  knew  not  of  the  worst  which  these  men  in  their 
arrogance  pretend  will  follow :  yet  knowing  all  their 
worst,  he  gave  us  this  liberty  as  by  him  judged  best. 
As  to  those  magistrates  who  think  it  their  work  to  set- 
tle religion,  and  those  ministers  or  others,  who  so  oft 
call  upon  them  to  do  so,  I  trust,  that  having  well  con- 
sidered what  hath  been  here  argued,  neither  they  will 
continue  in  that  intention,  nor  these  in  that  expectation 
from  them ;  when  they  shall  find  that  the  settlement 


of  religion  belongs  only  to  each  particular  church  by 
persuasive  and  spiritual  means  within  itself,  and  that 
the  defence  only  of  the  church  belongs  to  the  magis- 
trate. Had  he  once  learnt  not  further  to  concern  him- 
self with  church-aff"airs,  half  his  labour  might  be  spared, 
and  the  commonwealth  better  tended.  To  which  end, 
that  which  I  premised  in  the  beginning,  and  in  due 
place  treated  of  more  at  large,  I  desire  now  concluding, 
that  they  would  consider  seriously  what  religion  is : 
and  they  will  find  it  to  be,  in  sum,  both  our  belief  and 
our  practice  depending  upon  God  only.  That  there 
can  be  no  place  then  left  for  the  magistrate  or  his  force 
in  the  settlement  of  religion,  by  appointing  either  what 
we  shall  believe  in  divine  things,  or  practise  in  re- 
ligious, (neither  of  which  things  are  in  the  power  of 
man  either  (o  perform  himself,  or  to  enable  others,)  I 
persuade  me  in  the  cliristian  ingenuity  of  all  religious 
men,  the  more  tliey  examine  seriously,  the  more  they 
will  find  clearly  to  be  true  :  and  find  how  false  and  de- 
viseable  that  common  saying  is,  which  is  so  much  re- 
lied upon,  that  the  christian  magistrate  is  "  Custos 
utriusque  Tabulae,"  Keeper  of  both  Tables,  unless  is 
meant  by  keeper  the  defender  only  :  neither  can  that 
maxim  be  maintained  by  any  proof  or  argument,  which 
hath  not  in  this  discourse  first  or  last  been  refuted. 
For  the  two  tables,  or  ten  commandments,  teach  our 
duty  to  God  and  our  neighbour  from  the  love  of  both  ; 
give  magistrates  no  authority  to  force  either  :  they  seek 
that  from  the  judicial  law,  though  on  false  grounds, 
especially  in  the  first  table,  as  I  have  shewn ;  and 
both  in  first  and  second  execute  that  authority  for  the 
most  part,  not  according  to  God's  judicial  laws,  but 
their  own.  As  for  civil  crimes,  and  of  the  outward 
man,  which  all  are  not,  no,  not  of  those  against  the 
second  table,  as  that  of  coveting;  in  them  what  power 
they  have,  they  had  from  the  beginning,  long  before 
Moses  or  the  two  tables  were  in  being.  And  whether 
they  be  not  now  as  little  in  being  to  be  kept  by  any 
Christian  as  they  are  two  legal  tables,  remains  yet  as 
undecided,  as  it  is  sure  they  never  were  yet  delivered 
to  the  keeping  of  any  christian  magistrate.  But  of 
these  things  perhaps  more  some  other  time ;  what  may 
serve  the  present  hath  been  above  discoursed  suffi- 
ciently out  of  the  Scriptures:  and  to  those  produced, 
might  be  added  testimonies,  examples,  experiences,  of 
all  succeeding  ages  to  these  times,  asserting  this  doc- 
trine :  hut  having  herein  the  Scripture  so  copious  and 
so  ])lain,  we  have  all  that  can  be  jiroperly  called  true 
strength  and  nerve ;  the  rest  would  be  but  pomp  and 
encumbrance.  Pomp  and  ostentation  of  ,eading  is  ad-  f 
mired  among  the  vulgar  :  but  doubtless  in  matters  of 
religion  he  is  learnedest  who  is  plainest.  The  brevity 
I  use,  not  exceeding  a  small  manual,  will  not  there- 
fore, I  suppose,  be  thought  the  less  considerable,  un- 
less with  them  perhaps  who  think  tiiat  great  books 
only  can  determine  great  matters.  I  rather  choose 
the  common  rule,  not  to  make  much  ado,  where  less  may 
serve.  Which  in  controversies,  and  those  especially  of 
religion,  would  make  them  less  tedious,  and  by  conse- 
quence read  oftener  by  many  more,  and  with  more 
benefit. 
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TO  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  ENGLAND,  WITH  THE  DOMINIONS  THEREOF. 


Owing  to  your  protection.  Supreme  Senate  !  this  liberty 
of  writing',  which  I  have  used  these  eighteen  years  on 
all  occasions  to  assert  the  best  rights  and  freedoms  both 
of  church  and  state,  and  so  far  approved,  as  to  have 
been  trusted  with  the  representment  and  defence  of 
your  actions  to  all  Christendom  against  an  adversary 
of  no  mean  repute ;  to  whom  should  I  address  what  I 
still  publish  on  the  same  argument,  but  to  you,  whose 
magnanimous  councils  first  opened  and  unbound  the 
age  from  a  double  bondage  under  prelatical  and  regal 
tyranny ;  above  our  own  hopes  heartening  us  to  look 
up  at  last  like  men  and  Christians  from  the  slavish  de- 
jection, wherein  from  father  to  son  we  were  bred  up 
and  taught ;  and  thereby  deserving  of  these  nations,  if 
they  be  not  barbarously  ingrateful,  to  be  acknowledged, 
next  under  God,  the  authors  and  best  patrons  of  reli- 
gious and  civil  liberty,  that  ever  these  islands  brought 
forth  ?  The  care  and  tuition  of  whose  peace  and  safety, 
after  a  short  but  scandalous  night  of  inteiTuption,  is 
now  again,  by  a  new  dawning  of  God's  miraculous 
providence  among  us,  revolved  upon  your  shoulders. 
And  to  whom  more  appertain  these  considerations, 
which  I  propound,  than  to  yourselves,  and  the  debate 
before  you,  though  I  trust  of  no  difficulty,  yet  at  pre- 
sent of  great  expectation,  not  whether  ye  will  gratify, 
were  it  no  more  than  so,  but  whether  ye  will  hearken 
to  the  just  petition  of  many  thousands  best  affected 
both  to  religion  and  to  this  your  return,  or  whether  ye 
will  satisfy,  which  you  never  can,  the  covetous  pre- 
tences and  demands  of  insatiable  hirelings,  whose  dis- 
affection ye  well  know  both  to  yourselves  and  your 
resolutions  ?  That  I,  though  among  many  others  in 
this  common  concernment,  interpose  to  your  delibera- 
tions what  my  thoughts  also  are  ;  your  own  judgment 
and  the  success  thereof  hath  given  me  the  confidence: 
which  requests  but  this,  that  if  I  have  prosperously, 
God  so  favouring  me,  defended  the  public  cause  of  this 
commonwealth  to  foreigners,  ye  would  not  think  the 


reason  and  ability,  whereon  ye  trusted  once  (and  repent 
not)  your  whole  reputation  to  the  world,  either  grown 
less  by  more  maturity  and  longer  study,  or  less  avail- 
able in  English  than  in  another  tongue  :  but  that  if  it 
sufficed  some  years  past  to  convince  and  satisfy  the 
unengaged  of  other  nations  in  the  justice  of  your  do- 
ings, though  then  held  paradoxal,  it  may  as  well  suffice 
now  against  weaker  opposition  in  matters,  except  here 
in  England  with  a  spirituality  of  men  devoted  to  their 
temporal  gain,  of  no  controversy  else  among  protest- 
ants.  Neither  do  I  doubt,  seeing  daily  the  acceptance 
which  they  find  who  in  their  petitions  venture  to  bring 
advice  also,  and  new  models  of  a  commonwealth,  but 
that  you  will  interpret  it  much  more  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  to  offer  what  his  conscience  persuades  him 
may  be  of  moment  to  the  freedom  and  better  constitut- 
ing of  the  church  :  since  it  is  a  deed  of  highest  charity 
to  help  undeceive  the  people,  and  a  work  worthiest 
your  authority,  in  all  things  else  authors,  assertors,  and 
now  recoverers  of  our  liberty,  to  deliver  us,  the  only 
people  of  all  protestants  left  still  undelivered,  from  the 
oppressions  of  a  simonious  decimating  clergy,  who 
shame  not,  against  the  judgment  and  practice  of  all  other 
churches  reformed,  to  maintain,  though  very  weakly, 
their  popish  and  oft  refuted  positions  ;  not  in  a  point 
of  conscience  wherein  they  might  be  blameless,  but  in 
a  point  of  covetousness  and  unjust  claim  to  other  men's 
goods;  a  contention  foul  and  odious  in  any  man,  but 
most  of  all  in  ministers  of  the  gospel,  in  whom  conten- 
tion, though  for  their  own  right,  scarce  is  allowable. 
Till  which  grievances  be  removed,  and  religion  set 
free  from  the  monopoly  of  hirelings,  I  dare  affirm,  that 
no  model  whatsoever  of  a  commonwealth  will  prove 
successful  or  undisturbed  ;  and  so  persuaded,  implore 
divine  assistance  on  your  pious  counsels  and  proceed- 
ings to  unanimity  in  this  and  all  other  truth. 

John  Milton. 
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The  former  treatise,  which  leads  in  this,  began  witli 
two  things  ever  found  workinff  much  niiscliief  to  the 
one  side  restraining,  and  hire  on  the  other  side  corrupt- 
ing, the  teachers  thereof.  The  latter  of  these  is  by 
much  the  more  dangerous:  for  under  force,  though  no 
thank  to  the  forcers,  true  religion  ofttimes  best  thrives 
and  flourishes;  but  the  corruption  of  teachers,  most 
commonly  the  effect  of  hire,  is  the  very  bane  of  truth 
in  them  who  are  so  corrupted.  Of  force  not  to  be  used 
in  matters  of  religion,  I  have  already  spoken  ;  and  so 
stated  matters  of  conscience  and  religion  in  faith  and 
divine  worship,  and  so  severed  them  from  blaspiiemy 
and  heresy,  the  one  being  such  properly  as  is  despiteful, 
the  otlicr  such  as  stands  not  to  the  rule  of  Scripture,  and 
so  both  of  them  not  matters  of  reli;;ion,  but  rather 
against  it,  that  to  them  who  will  yet  use  force,  this  only 
choice  can  be  left,  whether  they  will  force  them  to  be- 
lieve, to  whom  it  is  not  given  from  above,  being  not 
forced  thereto  by  any  principle  of  the  gospel,  which  is 
now  the  only  dispensation  of  God  to  all  men ;  or 
whether  being  protestants,  they  will  punish  in  those 
things  wherein  the  protestant  religion  denies  them  to 
be  judges,  either  in  themselves  infallible,  or  to  the  con- 
sciences of  other  men ;  or  whether,  lastly,  they  tliink 
fit  to  punish  errour,  supposing  they  can  be  infallible 
that  it  is  so,  being  not  wilful,  but  conscientious,  and, 
according  to  the  best  light  of  him  who  eiTs,  grounded 
on  Scripture  :  which  kind  of  errour  all  men  religious, 
or  but  only  reasonable,  have  thought  worthier  of  pardon, 
and  tlie  growth  thereof  to  be  prevented  by  spiritual 
means  and  church-discipline,  not  by  civil  laws  and  out- 
ward force,  since  it  is  God  only  who  gives  as  well  to 
believe  aright,  as  to  believe  at  all ;  and  by  those  means, 
which  he  ordained  sufficiently  in  his  church  to  the  full 
execution  of  his  divine  purpose  in  the  gospel.  It  re- 
mains now  to  speak  of  hire,  the  other  evil  so  mischievous 
in  religion:  whereof  I  promised  then  to  speak  further, 
when  I  should  find  God  disposing  me,  and  opportunity 
inviting.  Opportunity  I  find  now  inviting ;  and  a])- 
])rehend  therein  the  concurrence  of  God  disposing; 
since  the  maintenance  of  church-ministers,  a  thin"-  not 
properly  belonging  to  the  magistrate,  and  yet  with  sue!) 
importunity  called  for,  and  expected  from  him,  is  at 


present  under  public  debate.  Wherein  lest  any  thing 
may  happen  to  be  determined  and  established  ])reju- 
dicial  to  the  rigiit  and  freedom  of  the  church,  or  advan- 
tageous to  such  as  may  be  found  hirelings  therein,  it 
will  be  now  most  seasonable,  and  in  these  matters, 
wherein  every  Christian  hath  his  free  suflfrage,  no  way 
misbecoming  cliristian  meekness  to  offer  freely,  without 
dis])aragement  to  the  wisest,  such  advice  as  God  shall 
incline  him  and  enable  him  to  propound  :  since  hereto- 
fore in  commonwealths  of  most  fame  for  government, 
civil  laws  were  not  established  till  they  had  been  first 
for  certain  days  published  to  tlie  view  of  all  men,  that 
whoso  pleased  might  speak  freely  his  opinion  thereof, 
and  give  in  his  exceptions,  ere  the  law  could  pass  to  a 
full  establislnnent.  And  where  ought  this  equity  to 
have  more  j)lace,  than  in  the  liberty  which  is  insepar- 
able from  clnistian  religion.'*  This,  I  am  not  ignorant, 
will  be  a  work  unpleasing  to  some :  but  what  truth  is 
not  hateful  to  some  or  other,  as  this,  in  likelihood,  will 
be  to  none  but  hirelings.  And  if  there  be  among  them 
who  hold  it  their  duty  to  speak  im])artial  truth,  as  the 
work  of  their  ministry,  though  not  performed  without 
money,  let  them  not  envy  others  who  think  the  same 
no  less  iheir  dut}"^  by  the  general  office  of  Christianity, 
to  speak  truth,  as  in  all  reason  may  be  thought,  more 
impartially  and  unsuspectedly  without  money. 

Hire  of  itself  is  neither  a  thing  unlawful,  nor  a 
word  of  any  evil  note,  signifying  no  more  than  a 
due  recompence  or  reward ;  as  when  our  Saviour 
saitl),  "the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  That 
which  makes  it  so  dangerous  in  the  church,  and  pro- 
perly makes  the  hireling,  a  word  always  of  evil  signi- 
fication, is  either  the  excess  thereof,  or  the  undue  man- 
ner of  giving  and  taking  it.  What  harm  the  excess 
thereof  brought  to  the  church,  perhaps  was  not  found 
by  experience  till  the  days  of  Constantine ;  who  out  of 
his  zeal  thinking  he  could  be  never  too  liberally  a 
nursiu"''  father  of  the  church,  niigiit  be  not  unfitly  said 
to  have  either  overlaid  it  or  choked  it  in  the  nursing. 
Which  was  foretold,  as  is  recorded  in  ecclesiastical 
traditions,  by  a  voice  heard  from  heaven,  on  the  very 
day  that  those  great  donations  and  churcli-revenues 
were  given,  eying  aloud,  "  This  day  is  poison  poured 
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into  the  churcli."  Wliich  the  event  soon  after  verified, 
as  appears  by  anotlier  no  less  ancient  observation, 
"That  relig-ion  brouglit  forth  wealth, and  the  daughter 
devoured  t!;e  niotber."  But  long  ere  wealth  came  into 
the  church,  so  soon  as  any  gain  appeared  in  religion, 
hirelings  were  apparent;  drawn  in  long  before  by  the 
verv  scent  thereof  Judas  therefore,  the  first  hire- 
ling, for  want  of  present  hire  answerable  to  his  covet- 
ing, from  the  small  number  or  the  meanness  of  such 
as  then  were  the  religious,  sold  the  religion  itself 
with  the  founder  thereof,  his  master.  Simon  Magus 
tlie  next,  in  hope  only  that  preaching  and  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  would  prove  gainful,  offered  before- 
hand a  sum  of  money  to  obtain  them.  Not  long  after, 
as  the  apostle  foretold,  hirelings  like  wolves  came  in  by 
herds :  Acts  xx.  29,  "  For  I  know  this,  that  after  my 
departing  shall  grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  you, 
not  sparing  the  flock."  Tit.  i.  11,  "  Teacliing  things 
w  hich  they  ought  not,  for  filthy  lucre's  sake."  2  Pet. 
ii.  3,  "  And  through  covetousness  shall  they  with 
feigned  words  make  merchandise  of  you."  Yet  they 
taught  not  false   doctrine    only,  but  seeming  piety : 

1  Tim.  vi.  5,  "  Supposing  that  gain  is  godliness." 
Neither  came  they  in  of  themselves  onlj',  but  invited 
ofttimes  by  a  corrupt  audience:  2  Tim.  iv.  3,  "  For 
the  time  will  come,  when  they  will  not  endure  sound 
doctrine,  but  after  their  own  lusts  they  will  heap  to 
themselves  teachers,  having  itching  ears:"  and  they 
on  tlie  other  side,  as  fast  heaping  to  themselves  disci- 
ples. Acts  XX.   30,  doubtless  had  as   itching  palms  : 

2  Pet.  ii.  15,  "  Following  the  way  of  Balaam,  the  son  of 
Bosor,  who  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteousness."  Jude 
11,  "  They  ran  greedily  after  tl)e  crrour  of  Balaam  for 
reward."  Thus  we  see,  that  not  only  the  excess  of  hire 
in  wealthiest  times,  but  also  the  undue  and  vicious 
taking  or  giving  it,  tliough  but  small  or  mean,  as  in 
the  primitive  times,  gave  to  hirelings  occasion,  though 
not  intended,  yet  sufficient  to  creep  at  first  into  the 
churcli.  Wliich  arg'ues  also  the  difficulty,  or  rather  the 
inipos>ibi]ity,  to  remove  them  quite,  unless  every  minis- 
ter were,  as  St.  Paul,  contented  to  preach  gratis ;  but 
few  such  are  to  be  found.  As  therefore  we  cannot 
justly  take  away  all  hire  in  the  church,  because  we 
cannot  otherwise  quite  remove  all  hirelings,  so  are  we 
not,  for  the  impossibility  of  removing  them  all,  to  use 
therefore  no  endeavour  that  fewest  may  come  in ;  but 
rather,  in  regard  the  evil,  do  w  hat  we  can,  w  ill  always 
he  incumbent  and  unavoidable,  to  use  our  utmost  dili- 
gence how  it  may  be  least  dangerous :  which  will  be 
likeliest  effected,  if  we  consider,  first,  what  recompence 
God  hath  ordained  should  be  given  to  ministers  of  the 
church ;  (for  that  a  recompence  ought  to  be  given  them, 
and  may  by  them  justly  be  received,  our  Saviour  Iiini- 
self  from  the  very  light  of  reason  and  of  equity  hath 
declared,  Luke  x.  7,  "  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire;")  next,  by  whom;  and  lastly,  in  what  manner. 

\A'hat  recompence  ought  to  be  given  to  churcli-minis- 
ters,  God  Iiath  answerably  ordained  according  to  that 
difference,  which  he  hath  manifestly  put  between  those 
his  two  great  dispensations,  tlie  law  and  the  gospel. 
Under  the  law  he  gave  then:  tithes;  under  the  gospel, 


liaving  left  all  things  in  his  ciiurch  to  charity  and 
christian  freedom,  he  Jiath  given  them  only  what  is 
justly  given  them.  That,  as  well  under  the  gospel,  as 
under  the  law,  say  our  English  divines,  and  thev  only 
of  all  protestants,  is  tithes;  and  they  say  true,  if  any 
man  be  so  minded  to  give  them  of  his  own  the  tenth 
or  twentieth  ;  but  that  the  law  tlierefore  of  tithes  is  in 
force  under  the  gospel,  all  other  protestant  divines, 
though  equally  concerned,  yet  constantly  deny.  For 
although  hire  to  the  labourer  be  of  moral  and  perpe- 
tual right,  yet  that  special  kind  of  hire,  the  tenth,  can 
be  of  no  right  or  necessity,  but  to  that  special  labour 
for  which  God  ordained  it.  That  special  labour  was 
tlie  Icvitical  and  ceremonial  service  of  the  tabernacle. 
Numb,  xviii.  21, 31,  which  is  now  abolished  :  the  right 
therefore  of  that  special  hire  must  needs  be  withal 
abolished,  as  being  also  ceremonial.  That  tithes  were 
ceremonial,  is  plain,  not  being  given  to  the  Levites  till 
they  had  been  first  oflfered  a  heave-ofl'ering  to  the  Lord, 
ver.  24,  28.  He  then  who  by  that  law  brings  tithes 
into  tlie  gospel,  of  necessity  brings  in  withal  a  sacrifice, 
and  an  altar;  without  which  tithes  by  that  law  were 
unsanctified  and  polluted,  ver.  32,  and  therefore  never 
thought  on  in  the  first  christian  times,  till  ceremonies, 
altars,  and  oblations,  by  an  aucienter  corruption,  were 
brought  back  long  before.  And  yet  the  Jews,  ever 
since  their  temple  was  destroyed,  though  they  have 
rabbles  and  teachers  of  tiieir  law,  yet  pay  no  tithes,  as 
having  no  Levites  to  whom,  no  temple  where,  to  pay 
them,  no  altar  whereon  to  hallow  them  :  which  argues 
that  the  Jews  themselves  never  thought  tithes  moral, 
but  ceremonial  only.  That  Christians  therefore  should 
take  them  up,  when  Jews  have  laid  them  down,  must 
needs  be  very  absurd  and  preposterous.  Next,  it  is 
as  clear  in  the  same  chapter,  that  the  priests  and  Levites 
had  not  tithes  for  their  labour  only  in  the  tabernacle, 
but  in  regard  they  were  to  have  no  other  part  nor  in- 
heritance in  the  land,  ver.  20,  24,  and  by  that  means 
for  a  tenth,  lost  a  twelfth.  But  our  Levites  undergo- 
ing no  such  law  of  deprivement,  can  have  no  right 
to  any  such  compensation  :  nay,  if  by  this  law  they 
will  have  tithes,  can  have  no  inheritance  of  land,  but 
forfeit  what  they  have.  Besides  this,  tithes  were  of  two 
sorts,  those  of  every  year,  and  those  of  every  third  jear : 
of  the  former,  every  one  that  brought  his  tithes,  was  to 
eat  his  share :  Dent.  xiv.  23,  "  Thou  shalt  eat  before 
the  Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose 
to  place  his  name  there,  the  tithe  of  thy  corn,  of  thy 
wine,  and  of  thine  oil,"  &c.  Nay,  though  he  could 
not  bring  his  tithe  in  kind,  by  reason  of  his  distant 
dwelling  from  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  but  was  there- 
by forced  to  turn  it  into  money,  he  was  to  hestow  that 
money  on  whatsoever  pleased  him, oxen,  sheep,  wine,  or 
strong  drink  ;  and  to  cat  and  drink  thereof  there  before 
the  Lord,  both  he  and  his  houshold,  ver.  24,25,20.  As 
for  tithes  of  every  third  year,  they  were  not  given  only 
to  tlie  Levite,  but  to  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow,  ver.  28,  29,  and  chap.  xxvi.  12,  13.  So 
that  ours,  if  they  will  have  tithes,  must  admit  of  these 
sharers  with  them.  Nay,  these  tithes  were  not  paid 
in  at  all  to  the  Levite,  but  the  Levite  himself  \ias  to 
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come  with  those  his  fellow-guests,  and  cat  his  share 
of  them  only  at  his  house  who  provided  them;  and 
this  not  in  n-^aid  of  his  ministerial  office,  but  because 
he  had  no  part  or  inheritance  in  the  land.  Lastly, 
the  priests  and  Lcvitcs,  a  tribe,  were  of  a  far  ditfercnt 
constitution  from  this  of  our  ministers  under  the 
jios])el  :  in  tlicm  were  orders  and  decrees  both  by 
family,  di<;iiity,  and  office,  mainly  distinguished  ; 
the  high  priest,  his  brethren  and  his  sons,  to  v.  horn 
the  Levites  themselves  paid  tithes,  and  of  the  best, 
were  eminently  supcriour,  Numb,  xviii.  28,  29.  No 
protestant,  I  suppose,  will  liken  one  of  our  minis- 
ters to  a  high  priest,  but  rather  to  a  common  Levite. 
Unless  then,  to  keep  their  tithes,  they  mean  to  bring 
back  again  bishops,  archbisho])s,  and  the  whole  gang 
of  prelatry,  to  whom  will  they  themselves  pay  tithes,  as 
by  that  law  it  was  a  sin  to  them  if  they  did  not.^  ver. 
32.  Certainly  tliis  must  needs  put  them  to  a  deep  de- 
mur, while  the  desire  of  holding  fast  their  tithes  with- 
out sin  may  tempt  them  to  bring  back  again  bishops, 
as  the  likeness  of  that  hierarchy  tiiat  should  receive 
tithes  from  them  ;  and  the  desire  to  pay  none,  may  ad- 
vise them  to  keep  out  of  the  church  all  orders  above 
them.  But  if  we  have  to  do  at  present,  as  I  suppose 
we  have,  with  true  reformed  protestants,  not  with 
j)apists  or  prelates,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  in  the  gos- 
pel there  be  but  two  ministerial  degrees,  presbyters  and 
deacons ;  which  if  they  contend  to  have  any  succession, 
reference  or  conformity  with  those  two  degrees  under 
the  law,  priests  and  Levites,  it  must  needs  be  such 
whereby  our  presbyters  or  ministers  may  be  answer- 
able to  priests,  and  our  deacons  to  Levites ;  by  which 
rule  of  proportion  it  will  follow  that  we  must  pay  our 
tithes  to  the  deacons  only,  and  they  only  to  the  minis- 
ters. But  if  it  be  truer  yet,  that  the  priesthood  of  Aaron 
typified  a  better  reality,  1  Pet,  ii.  5,  signifying  the 
christian  true  and  "  holy  priesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual 
sacrifice;"  it  follows  hence,  that  we  are  now  justly 
exempt  from  ])aying  tithes  to  any  who  claim  from 
Aaron,  since  that  priesthood  is  in  us  now  real,  wiiich  in 
him  was  but  a  shadow.  Seeing  then  by  all  this  which 
has  been  shevVn,  that  the  law  of  tithes  is  partly  cere- 
monial, as  the  work  was  for  which  they  were  giveji, 
partly  judicial,  not  of  common,  but  of  particular  right 
to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  nor  to  them  alone,  but  to  the  owner 
also  and  his  houshold,  at  the  time  of  their  offering, 
and  every  three  years  to  the  stranger,  the  fatherless, 
and  the  widow,  tlieir  appointed  sharers,  and  that  they 
were  a  tribe  of  priests  and  deacons  improperly  com- 
pared to  the  constitution  of  our  ministry  ;  and  the  tithes 
given  by  that  people  to  those  deacons  only ;  it  follows 
that  our  ministers  at  this  day,  being  neither  priests  nor 
Levites,  nor  fitly  answering  to  cither  of  them,  can  have 
no  just  title  or  pretence  to  tithes,  by  any  consequence 
drawn  from  tlie  law  of  Moses.  But  they  think  they 
have  yet  a  better  plea  in  the  example  of  Melchisedec, 
who  took  tithes  of  Abraham  ere  the  law  was  given; 
whence  they  would  infer  tithes  to  be  of  moral  rigiit. 
But  they  ought  to  know,  or  to  remember,  that  not  ex- 
amples, but  express  commands,  oblige  our  obedience  to 
God  or  man  :  next,  that  whatsoever  was  done  in  re- 


ligion before  the  law  written,  is  not  presently  to  be 
counted  moral,  when  as  so  many  things  were  then 
done  both  ceremonial  and  judaically  judicial,  that  we 
need  not  doubt  to  conclude  all  times  before  Christ 
more  or  less  under  the  ceremonial  law.  To  what  end 
served  else  those  altars  and  sacrifices,  that  distinction 
of  clean  and  unclean  entering  into  the  ark,  circum- 
cision, and  the  raising  up  of  seed  to  the  elder  brother? 
Gen.  xxxviii.  8.  If  these  things  be  not  moral,  though 
before  the  law,  how  are  tithes,  though  in  the  example 
of  Abraham  and  Melchisedec  ?  But  this  instance  is  so 
far  from  being  the  just  ground  of  a  law,  that  after  all 
circumstances  duly  weiglied  both  from  Gen.  xiv.  and 
Heb.  vii.  it  will  not  be  allowed  them  so  much  as  an 
example.  Melchisedec,  besides  his  priestly  benedic- 
tion, brought  with  him  bread  and  wine  sufficient  to  re- 
fresh Abraham  and  his  whole  army;  incited  to  do  so, 
first,  by  the  secret  pro\'idence  of  God,  intending  him 
for  a  type  of  Christ  and  his  priesthood  ;  next,  by  his 
due  thankfulness  and  honour  to  Abraham,  who  had 
freed  his  borders  of  Salem  from  a  potent  enemy :  Abra- 
ham on  tiie  other  side  honours  him  with  the  tenth  of 
all,  that  is  to  say,  (for  he  took  not  sure  his  whole  estate 
with  him  to  that  war,)  of  the  spoils,  Heb.  vii.  4.  Incited 
he  also  by  the  same  secret  providence,  to  signif^y  as 
grandfather  of  Levi,  that  the  Levitical  priesthood  was 
excelled  by  the  priesthood  of  Christ.  For  the  giving 
of  a  tenth  declared,  it  seems,  in  those  countries  and 
times,  him  the  greater  who  received  it.  That  which 
next  incited  him,  was  partly  his  gratitude  to  requite  the 
present,  partly  his  reverence  to  the  person  and  his  bene- 
diction :  to  his  person,  as  a  king  and  priest,  greater 
therefore  than  Abraham,  who  was  a  priest  also,  but  not 
a  king.  And  who  unhired  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  say, 
that  Abraham  at  any  other  time  ever  paid  him  tithes, 
either  before  or  after;  or  had  then,  but  for  tiiis  acci- 
dental meeting  and  obligement;  or  that  else  Melchise- 
dec had  demanded  or  exacted  them,  or  took  them  other- 
wise than  as  the  voluntary  gift  of  Abraham  ?  But  our 
ministers,  though  neither  priests  nor  kings  more  than 
any  other  Christian,  greater  in  their  own  esteem  than 
Abraham  and  all  his  seed,  for  the  verbal  labour  of  a 
seventh  day's  preachment,  not  bringing,  like  Melchise- 
dec, bread  or  wine  at  their  own  cost,  would  not  take 
only  at  the  willing  hand  of  liberality  or  gratitude,  but 
require  and  exact  as  due,  the  tentli,  not  of  spoils,  but 
of  our  whole  estates  and  labours;  noronce,  but  yearly. 
We  then  it  seems,  by  the  example  of  Abraham,  mu£t 
pay  tithes  to  these  Melchisedecs :  but  what  if  the  per- 
son of  Abraham  can  neither  no  way  represent  us,  or 
will  oblige  the  ministers  to  pay  tithes  no  less  than 
other  men  ?  Abraham  had  not  only  a  priest  in  his  loins, 
but  was  himself  a  priest,  and  gave  tithes  to  Melchise- 
dec either  as  grandfather  of  Levi,  or  as  father  of  the 
faithful.  If  as  grandfather  (though  he  understood  it 
not)  of  Levi,  he  obliged  not  us,  but  Levi  only,  the  in- 
feriour  priest,  by  that  homage  (as  the  apostle  to  the 
Hebrews  clearly  enough  explains)  to  acknowledge  tlie 
greater.  And  they  who  by  Melchisedec  claim  from 
Abraham  as  Levi's  grandfather,  have  none  to  seek  their 
tithes  of  but  the  Levites,  where  they  can  find  them. 
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If  Abraliam,  as  father  of  tlie  faithful,  paid  titl)es  to 
Melchisedec,  then  certainly  the  ministers  also,  if  they 
be  of  that  number,  paid  in  him  equally  with  the  rest. 
Which  may  induce  us  to  believe,  that  as  both  Abraham 
and  Melchisedec,  so  tithes  also  in  that  action  typical 
and  ceremonial,  sig-nified  nothing'  else  but  that  sub- 
jection which  all  the  faithful,  both  ministers  and 
people,  owe  to  Christ,  our  hig-h  priest  and  king. 

In  any  literal  sense,  from  this  example,  they  never 
will  be  able  to  extort  that  the  people  in  those  days 
paid  tithes  to  priests,  but  this  only,  that  one  priest  once 
in  his  life,  of  spoils  only,  and  in  requital  partly  of  a 
liberal  present,  jjartly  of  a  benediction,  gave  voluntary 
tithes,  not  to  a  greater  priest  than  himself,  as  far  as 
Abraham  could  then  understand,  but  rather  to  a  priest 
and  king-  joined  in  one  person.  They  will  reply,  per- 
haps, that  if  one  priest  paid  tithes  to  another,  it  must 
needs  be  understood  that  the  people  did  no  less  to  the 
priest.  But  I  shall  easily  remove  that  necessity,  by 
remembering  them  that  in  those  days  was  no  priest, 
but  the  father,  or  the  first-born  of  each  family  ;  and  by 
consequence  no  people  to  pay  him  tithes,  but  his  own 
children  and  servants,  who  had  not  wherewithal  to  pay 
him,  but  of  his  own.  Yet  grant  that  the  people  then 
paid  tithes,  there  will  not  yet  be  the  like  reason 
to  enjoin  us ;  they  being  then  under  ceremonies,  a 
mere  laity,  we  now  under  Christ,  a  royal  priesthood 
1  Pet.  ii.  9,  as  we  are  coheirs,  kings  and  priests  with 
him,  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  or  manner  of  Mel- 
chisedec. As  therefore  Abraham  paid  tithes  to  Mel- 
chisedec because  Levi  was  in  him,  so  we  ought  to  pay 
none  because  the  true  Melchisedec  is  in  us,  and  we  in 
him,  who  can  pay  to  none  greater,  and  hath  freed  us, 
by  our  union  with  himself,  from  all  compulsive  tributes 
and  taxes  in  his  church.  Neither  doth  the  collateral 
place,  Heb.  vii.  make  other  use  of  this  story,  than  to 
prove  Christ,  personated  by  P.Ielchisedec,  a  greater 
priest  than  Aaron  :  ver.  4.  "  Now  consider  how  great 
this  man  was,"  (Sec. ;  and  proves  not  in  the  least  man- 
ner that  tithes  be  of  any  right  to  ministers,  but  the 
contrary  :  first,  the  Levites  had  a  commandment  to  take 
tithes  of  the  people  according  to  the  law,  that  is,  of 
their  brethren,  though  they  come  out  of  the  loins  of 
Abraham,  ver.  5.  The  commandment  then  was,  it 
seems,  to  take  tithes  of  the  Jews  only,  and  according 
to  the  law.  That  law  changing  of  necessity  with  the 
priesthood,  no  other  sort  of  ministers,  as  they  must 
needs  be  another  sort  under  another  priesthood,  can  re- 
ceive that  tribute  of  tithes  which  foil  with  that  law, 
unless  renewed  by  another  express  command,  and  ac- 
cording to  another  law  ;  no  such  law  is  extant.  Next, 
Melchisedec  hot  as  a  minister,  but  as  Christ  himself  in 
person,  blessed  Abraham,  who  "  had  tlie  promises," 
ver.  6,  and  in  him  blessed  all  both  ministers  and  peo- 
ple, both  of  the  law  and  gospel :  that  blessing  declared 
him  greater  and  better  than  whom  he  blessed,  ver.  7, 
receiving  tithes  from  them  all,  not  as  a  maintenance, 
which  Melchisedec  needed  not,  but  as  a  sign  of  homage 
and  subjection  to  their  king  and  priest:  whereas  minis- 
ters bear  not  tlie  person  of  Christ  in  his  priesthood  or 
kingship,  bless  not  as  he  blesses,  are  not  by  their  bless- 


ing greater  than  Abraham,  and  all  the  faithful  with 
themselves  included  in  him ;  cannot  both  give  and 
take  tithes  in  Abraham,  cannot  claim  to  themselves 
that  sign  of  our  allegiance  due  only  to  our  eternal  king 
and  priest,  cannot  therefore  derive  tithes  from  Melchi- 
sedec. Lastly,  the  eigiith  verse  hath  thus;  "Here 
men  that  die  receive  tithes :  there  he  received  them,  of 
whom  it  is  witnessed  that  he  liveth."  Which  words 
intimate,  that  as  he  offered  himself  once  for  ns,  so  he 
received  once  of  us  in  Abraham,  and  in  that  place  the 
typical  acknowledgment  of  our  redemption  :  which 
had  it  been  a  perpetual  annuity  to  Christ,  by  him 
claimed  as  his  due,  Levi  must  have  paid  it  yearly,  as 
well  as  then,  ver.  9,  and  our  ministers  ought  still,  to 
some  Melchisedec  or  other,  as  well  now  as  they  did  in 
Abraham.  But  that  Christ  never  claimed  any  such 
tenth  as  his  annual  due,  much  less  resigned  it  to  the 
ministers,  his  so  officious  receivers,  without  express 
commission  or  assignment,  will  be  yet  clearer  as  we 
proceed.  Thus  much  may  at  length  assure  us,  that 
this  example  of  Abraham  and  Melchisedec,  though  I 
see  of  late  they  build  most  upon  it,  can  so  little  be  the 
ground  of  any  law  to  us,  that  it  will  not  so  much  avail 
them  as  to  the  authority  of  an  example.  Of  like  im- 
pertinence is  that  example  of  Jacob,  Gen.  xxviii.  22, 
who  of  his  free  choice,  not  enjoined  by  any  law,  vowed 
the  tenth  of  all  that  God  should  give  him  :  which  for 
aught  appears  to  the  contrary,  he  vowed  as  a  thing  no 
less  indifferent  before  his  vow,  than  the  foregoing  part 
thereof:  that  the  stone,  which  he  had  set  there  for  a 
pillar,  should  be  God's  house.  And  to  whom  vowed 
he  this  tenth,  but  to  God  ?  Not  to  any  priest,  for  we 
read  of  none  to  him  greater  than  himself:  and  to  God, 
no  doubt,  but  he  paid  what  he  vowed,  both  in  the 
building  of  that  Bethel,  with  other  altars  elsewhere, 
and  the  expense  of  his  continual  sacrifices,  which  none 
but  he  had  a  right  to  offer.  However  therefore  he 
paid  his  tenth,  it  could  in  no  likelihood,  unless  by  such 
an  occasion  as  befell  his  grandfather,  be  to  any  priest. 
But,  say  they,  "All  the  tithe  of  the  land,  whether  of 
the  seed  of  the  land,  or  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  is  the 
Lord's,  holy  unto  the  Lord,  Lev.  xxvii.  30."  And  this 
before  it  was  given  to  the  Levites;  therefore  since  they 
ceased.  No  question ;  For  the  whole  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  Psal.  xxiv.  1,  and  the 
light  of  nature  shews  us  no  less  :  but  that  the  tenth  is 
his  more  tiian  the  rest,  how  know  I,  but  as  he  so  de- 
clares it  ?  He  declares  it  so  here  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
only,  as  by  all  circumstance  appears,  and  passes,  by 
deed  of  gift,  this  tenth  to  the  Levite  ;  yet  so  as  offered 
to  him  first  a  heave-offering,  and  consecrated  on  his 
altar,  Numb,  xviii.  all  which  I  had  as  little  known,  but 
by  that  evidence.  The  Levites  are  ceased,  the  gift  re- 
turns to  the  giver.  How  then  can  we  know  that  he 
hat!)  given  it  to  any  other  ?  Or  how  can  these  men 
presume  to  take  it  unoffered  first  to  God,  unconsecrated, 
without  another  clear  and  ex])ress  donation,  whereof 
they  shew  no  evidence  or  writing?  Besides,  he  hath 
now  alienated  that  holy  land ;  who  can  warrantably 
affirm,  that  he  bath  since  hallowed  the  tenth  of  this 
land,  which  none  but  God  hath  power  to  do  or  can 
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Avarrant  ?    Tlieir  last  proof  they  cite  out  of  the  gospel, 
Avhicli  makes  as  little  for  them,  Matt,  xxiii.  23,  where 
our  Saviour  (Iciiouiiciii'^  woe  to  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, who  ])ai(l  lithe  so  exactly,  and  omitted  weig-litier 
matters,  tells  them,tliat  these  they  oiig-ht  to  have  done, 
that  is,  to  have  paid  tithes.     For  our  Saviour  spake 
then  to  those  who  observed   the  law  of  Moses,  wiiicli 
was  yet  not  iuil^'  abrogated,  till  the  destruction  of  the 
temple.     And  by  the  way  here  we  may  observe,  out  of 
their  own  proof,  that  the  scribes  and  Piiarisees,  though 
then  cliicf  teachers  of  the  people,  such  at  least  as  were 
not  Levites,  did  not  take  titlics,  but  jjuid  them:  so 
much  less  covetous  were  the  scribes  and  I'harisees  in 
those  Worse  times   than  ours  at  tliis  day.     Tliis  is  so 
apparent  to  the  reformed  divines  of  otiier  countries, 
that  when  any  one  of  ours  hath  attempted  in  Latin  to 
maintain  this  argument  of  tithes,  though  a  man  would 
think  they  miglit  suffer  him  without  opposition,  in  a 
point  equally  tending-  to  tiie  advantage  of  ail  ministers, 
yet  they  forbear  not  to  oppose  him,  as  in  a  doctrine  not 
fit  to  ])ass  unop])osed  under  the  gospel.     Which  slievvs 
the  modesty,  the  contcntedness  of  those  foreign  pastors, 
with  tlie  maintenance  given  them,  their  sincerity  also 
in  the  truth,  though  less  gainful,  and  the  avarice  of 
ours ;    wlio  tlirough   the  love  of  their  old  papistical 
tithes,  consider  not  the  weak  arguments,  or  rather  con- 
jectures and  surmises,  which  they  bring  to  defend  them. 
On  the  other  side,  although  it  be  sufficient  to  have 
proved  in  general  tlie  abolishing  of  tithes,  as  part  of 
the  judaical  or  ceremonial  law,  which  is  abolished  all, 
as  well  that  before   as  that  after  Moses ;  yet  I  sliall 
further  prove  them  abrogated  by  an  exjjress  ordinance 
of  the  gospel,  founded  not  on  any  type,  or  ti)at  munici- 
pal law  of  Moses,  but  on  moral  and  general  equity, 
given  us  in  stead  :   1  Cor.  ix.  13,  14,  "  Know  ye  not, 
that  they  who  minister  about  holy  things,  live  of  the 
things  of  the  temple  ;  and  tliey  w  hich  wait  at  the  altar, 
are  partakers  with  the  altar?     So  also  the  Lord  hath 
ordained,  that  they  who  preach  the  gospel,  should  live 
of  the  gospel."     He  saith  not,  should  live  on  things 
which  w  ere  of  the  temjde,  or  of  the  altar,  of  which  were 
tithes,  for  that  had  given  them  a  clear  title  :  but  abro- 
gating that  former  law  of  Moses,  which  determined 
what  and  how  much,  by  a  later  ordinance  of  Christ, 
which  leaves  the  what  and  how  much  indefinite  and 
free,  so  it  be  sufficient  to  live  on  ;  he  saith,  "  The  Lord 
hath  so  ordained,  that  they  who  preach  the  gospel, 
should  live  of  tlie  gospel ;"  wliich  hath  neither  temple, 
altar,  nor  sacrifice  :    lleb.  vii.  13,  "  For  he  of  whom 
these  things  are  spoken,  pertaineth  to  another  tribe,  of 
which  no  man  gave  attendance  at  the  altar:"  his  minis- 
ters therel'ore  cannot  thence  have  tithes.     And  where 
the  Lord  hath  so  ordained,  we  may  find  easily  in  more 
than  one  evangelist:  Lukex.  7,  8,  "  In  the  same  house 
remain,  eating  and  drinking  such  things  as  tliey  give : 
for  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  &c.     And  into 
whatsoever  city  you  enter,  and  they  receive  you,  eat 
sucii  things  as  are  set  before  you."     To  which  ordi- 
nance of  Christ  it  may  seem  likeliest,  that  the  apostle 
refers  us  both  here,  and  1  Tim.  v.  18,  where  he  cites 
this  as  the  saving  of  our  Saviour,  '•  That  the  labourer 


is  worthy  of  his  hire."     And  both  by  this  place  of  Luke, 
and  that  of  Matt.  x.  9,  10,  11,  it  evidently  appears, 
that  our  Saviour  ordained  no  certain  maintenance  for 
his  a|)ostles  or  jninisters,  ])ublicly  or  j)rivately,  in  house 
or  city  received;  but  that,  whatever  it  were,  which 
might  suffice  to  live  on :  and  tliis  not  commanded  or 
j)roportioned  by  Abraham  or  by  Closes,  whom  he  miglit 
easily  have  here  cited,  as  his  manner  was,  but  declared 
only  by  a  rule  of  common  equity,  which  proportions  the 
hire  as  well  to  the  ability  of  him  who  gives,  as  to  the 
labour  of  him  who  receives,  and  recommends  him  only 
as  worthy,  not  invests  him  with  a  legal  right.     And 
mark  whereon  he  grounds  this  his  ordinance;  not  on  a 
perpetual  right  of  tithes  from  Melchisedec,  as  hirelings 
])reteud,  which  he  never  claimed,  either  for  himself,  or 
for  his  ministers,  but  on  the  plain  and  common  equity 
of  rewarding  the  labourer;  worthy  sometimes  of  single, 
sometimes  of  double    honour,  not   proportionable   by 
tithes.    And  the  apostle  in  this  forecited  chapter  to  the 
Corinthians,  ver.  11,  affirms  it  to  be  no  great  recom- 
pence,  if  carnal  things  be  reaped  for  spiritual  sown ; 
but  to  mention  tithes,  neglects  here  the  fittest  occasion 
that  could  be  offered  him,  and  leaves  the  rest  free  and 
undetermined.     Certainly  if  Christ  or  his  apostles  had  i 
approved  of  tithes,  they  would  iiave,  either  by  writing 
or  tradition,  recommended  them  to  the  church  ;  and  that 
soon  would  have  appeared  in  the  practice  of  those  pri- 
mitive and  the  next  ages.     But  lor  the  first  three  hun- 
dred years  and  more,  in  all  t}ie  ecclesiastical  story,  I 
find  no  such  doctrine  or  example:  though  errour  by 
that  time  had  brought  back  again  priests,  altars,  and 
oblations;  and  in  many  other  points  of  religion  had 
miserably  judaized  the  church.     So  that  the  defenders 
of  tithes,  after  a  long  pomp,  and  tedious  preparation 
out  of  heathen  autiiors,  telling  us  that  tithes  were  paid 
to  Hercules  and  Apollo,  which  perhaps  was  imitated 
from  the  Jews,  and  as  it  were  bespeaking  our  expect- 
ation, that  they  will  abound  much  more  with  autiiori- 
ties  out  of  christian  story,  have  notliing  of  general  ap- 
jirohation  to  begin  with  from  the  first  three  or  four 
ages,  but  that  which  abundantly  serves  to  the  confut- 
ation of  their  tithes;  while  they  confess  that  church- 
men in  those  ages  lived  merely  upon  freewiil-ofFerings. 
Neither  can  they  say,  that  tithes  were  not  then  paid 
for  want  of  a  civil  magistrate  to  ordain  them,  for  Chris- 
tians had  then  also  lands,  and  might  give  out  of  them 
what  they  pleased ;  and  yet  of  tithes  then  given  we 
find  no  mention.     And   the  first  christian  emperors, 
who  did  all  things  as  bishops  advised  them,  supplied 
what  was  wanting  to  the  clergy  not  out  of  tithes, 
which  were  never  motioned,  but  out  of  their  own  im- 
perial revenues;  as  is  manifest  in  Eusebius,  Theodoret, 
and  Sozomen,  from  Constantine  to  Arcadius.     Hence 
those  ancientest  reformed  churches  of  the  Waldenses, 
if  tliey  lather  continued  not  pure  since  the  apostles, 
denied  that  tithes  were  to  be  given,  or  that  they  were 
ever  given  in  the  primitive  church,  as  appears  by  an       | 
ancient  tractate  in  the  Bohemian  history.     Thus  far      ' 
hath  tiie  church  been  alwaj's,  whether  in  her  ])iime  or 
in  her  ancientest  reformation,  from  the  approving  of 
tithes :  nor  without  reason  ;  for  they  might  easily  per- 
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ceive  that  tithes  were  fitted  to  the  Jews  only,  a  national 
church  of  many  incomplete  synaoi-ogiies,  uniting-  the 
accomplishment  of  divine  worship  in  one  temple;  and 
the  Levites  tliore  liad  their  tithes  paid  where  they  did 
their  hodil y  work  ;  to  which  a  particular  tribe  was  set 
apart  by  divine  appointment,  not  by  tlie  people's  elec- 
tion :  but  the  christian  church  is  universal ;  not  tied  to 
nation,  dioccss,  or  parish,  but  consisting-  of  many  par- 
ticular churches  complete  in  themselves,  g-athered  not 
by  compulsion,  or  the  accident  of  dwelling-  nigh  toge- 
ther, but  by  free  consent,  choosing- both  their  particular 
church  and  their  church-officers.  Whereas  if  tithes  be 
set  up,  all  these  christian  privileges  will  be  disturbed 
and  soon  lost,  and  with  them  christian  liberty. 

The  first  authority  which  our  adversaries  bring,  after 
those  fabulous  apostolic  canons,  which  they  dare  not 
insist  upon,  is  a  provincial  council  held  at  Cullen, 
where  they  voted  tithes  to  be  God's  rent,  in  the  year 
356;  at  the  same  time  perhaps  when  the  three  kings 
rfeig-ned  there,  and  of  like  authority.  For  to,  what 
purpose  do  they  bring  these  trivial  testimonies,  1>  - 
which  they  might  as  well  prove  altars,  candles  at  noon, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  those  superstitions  fetched  from 
paganism  or  Jewism,  which  the  papist,  inveig-led  by 
this  fond  argument  of  antiquity,  retains  to  this  day  ? 
To  what  purpose  those  decrees  of  I  know  not  what 
bishops,  to  a  parliament  and  people  who  have  thrown 
out  both  bishops  and  altars,  and  promised  all  reforma- 
tion bv  the  word  of  God  ?  And  that  altars  brought 
tithes  hither,  as  one  corruption  begot  another,  is  evi- 
dent by  one  of  those  questions,  which  the  monk  Aus- 
tin propounded  to  the  pope,  "  concerning-  those  things, 
which  by  offerings  of  the  faithful  came  to  the  altar;" 
as  Beda  writes,  1.  i.  c.  27.  If  then  by  these  testimo- 
nies we  must  have  tithes  continued,  we  must  again 
have  altars.  Of  Fathers,  by  custom  so  called,  they 
quote  Ami)rose,  Augustin,  and  some  otiier  ceremonial 
doctors  of  the  same  leaven  :  whose  assertion,  without 
pertinent  scripture,  no  reformed  church  can  admit; 
and  what  they  vouch  is  founded  on  the  law  of  Moses, 
with  which  every  where  pitifully  mistaken,  they  again 
incoq)orate  the  gospel ;  as  did  the  rest  also  of  those 
titular  Fathers,  perhaps  an  age  or  two  before  them,  by 
many  rites  and  ceremonies,  both  Jewish  and  heathen- 
ish, introduced  ;  whereby  thinking  to  gain  all,  they 
lost  all:  and  instead  of  winning  Jews  and  pagans  to 
be  Christians,  by  too  much  condescending  they  turned 
Christians  into  Jews  and  pagans.  To  heap  such  un- 
convincing- citations  as  these  in  religion,  whereof  the 
Scripture  only  is  our  rule,  argues  not  much  learning 
nor  judgment,  but  the  lost  labour  of  much  unprofitable 
reading.  And  yet  a  late  hot  Querist*  for  titlies,  whom 
ye  may  know  by  his  wits  lying  ever  beside  him  in  the 
margin,  to  be  ever  beside  his  wits  in  the  text,  a  fierce 
reformer  once,  now  rankled  with  a  contrary  heat,  would 
send  us  back,  very  reformedly  indeed,  to  learn  reforma- 
tion from  Tyndarus  and  RebuflTus,  two  canonical  pro- 
moters. They  produce  next  the  ancient  constitutions 
of  this  land,  Saxon  laws,  edicts  of  kings,  and  their 
councils,  from  Athclstan,  in  the  year  928,  that  tithes 
•  Prynne. 


by  statute  were  paid  :  and  might  produce  from  Ina, 
above  200  years  before,  that  Romcscot  or  Peter's  penny 
was  by  as  good  statute  law  paid  to  the  pope  ;  from  725, 
and  almost  as  long  continued.      And  who  knows  not 
that  this  law  of  tithes  was  enacted  by  those  kings  and 
barons  upon  the  opinion  they  had  of  their  divine  right  ? 
as  tlie  very  words  import  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in 
the  close  of  that  law :  "  For  so  blessed  Austin  preached 
and  taught;"  meaning  the  monk,  who  first  brought 
the  Romisli  religion  into  England  from  Gregory  the 
pope.     And  by  the  way  I  add,  tliat  by  these  laws,  imi- 
tating the  law  of  Moses,  the  third  part  of  tithes  only 
was  the  priest's  due  ;  the  other  two  were  appointed  for 
the  poor,  and  to  adorn  or  repair  churches;  as  the  ca- 
nons of  Ecbert  and  Elfric  witness :   Concil.  Brit.     If 
then  these  laws  were  founded  upon  the  opinion  of  di- 
vine authority,  and  that  authority  be  found  mistaken 
and  erroneous,  as  hath  been  fully  manifested,  it  follows, 
that  these  laws  fall  of  themselves  with  their  false  foun- 
dation.    But  with  what  face  or  conscience  can  they 
allege  Moses  or  these  laws  for  titles,  as  they  now  en- 
joy or  exact  them  ;  whereof  Moses  ordains  the  owner, 
as  we  heard  before,  Ihe  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow,  partakers  of  the  Levite;  and  these  Fathers 
which  they  cite,  and  these  though  Romish  rather  than 
English   laws,  allotted  both  to  priest  and  bishop  the 
third  part  only  ?     But  these  our  protestant,  these  our 
new  reformed  English   presbyterian   divines,  against 
their  own  cited  authors,  and  to  the  shame  of  their  pre- 
tended reformation,  would  engross  to  themselves  all 
tithes  by  statute  ;    and  supported  more  by  their  wilful 
obstinacy  and  desire  of  filthy  lucre,  than  by  these  both 
insufficient  and  impertinent  authorities,  would  persuade 
a  christian  magistracy  and  parliament,  whom  we  trust 
God  hath  restored  for  a  happier  reformation,  to  impose 
upon  us  a  judaical  ceremonial  law,  and  yet  from  that 
law  to  be  more  irreg-ular  and  unwarrantable,  more  com- 
plying with  a  covetous  clergy,  than  any  of  those  popish 
kings  and    parliaments  alleged.     Another  shift   they 
have  to  plead,  that  tithes  may  be  moral  as  well  as  the 
sabbath,  a  tenth  of  fruits  as  well  as  a  seventh  of  days  : 
I   answer,  that  the  prelates  who  urge  this  argument 
have  least  reason  to  use  it,  denying  morality  in  the 
sabbath,  and  therein  better   agreeing  with  reformed 
churches  abroad   than  the  rest  of  our  divines.       As 
therefore  the  seventh  day  is  not  moral,  but  a  convenient 
recourse  of  worship  in  fit  season,  whether  seventh  or 
other  number ;  so  neither  is  the  tenth   of  our  goods, 
but  only  a  convenient  subsistence  morally  due  to  minis- 
ters.    The  last  and   lowest  sort  of  their  arguments, 
that  men  purchased  not  their  tithe  with  their  land,  and 
such  like  pettifoggery,  I  omit ;  as  refuted  sufficiently 
by  others :  I  omit  also  their  violent  and  irreligious  ex- 
actions, related  no  less  credibly  ;  their  seizing-  of  pots 
and  pans  from  the  poor,  who  have  as  good  right  to 
tithes  as  they ;  from  some,  the  very  beds  ;  their  suing 
and  imprisoning,  worse  than  when  the  canon  law  was 
in  force;  %vorse  than  when  those  wicked  sons  of  Eli 
were  priests,  whose  manner  was  thus  to  seize  tlieir 
pretended  priestly  due  by  force;    1  Sam.  ii.  12,  &c. 
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"  Whereby  men  ablioned  tlie  ofleiing  of  the  Lord." 
And  it  may  he  feared,  that  many  will  as  much  abhor 
the  g()S])el,  if  such  violence  as  this  be  suttlred  in  her 
ministers,  and  in  lliat  wiiich  they  also  pretend  to  be 
the   offerinLf  of  tlic    Lord.     For   those  sons  of  Belial 
within  some  limits  inade  seizure  of  what  they  knew 
was  their  own  by  an  undoubted  law ;  but  these,  from 
whom    there    is    no    sanctuary,  seize    out    of  men's 
grounds,  out  of  men's  houses,  their  other   goods   of 
double,  sometimes  of  treble  value,  for  that  which,  did 
not  eovetousncss  and  rapine  blind  them,  they  know  to 
be  not  their  own   by  the  gospel  which  they  preach. 
Of  some  more  tolerable  than  these,  thus  severely  God 
hath  spoken  ;    Isa.   xlvi.  10,  &c.  "  They  are  greedy 
dogs ;  they  all  look  to  their  own  way,  every  one  for 
his  gain,  from  his  quarter."      With  what  anger  then 
will  he  judge  them  who  stand  not  looking,  but  un- 
der colour  of  a  divine  right,  fetch  by  force  that  which 
is  not  tlieir  own,  taking  his  name  not  in  vain,  but  in 
violence.''  Nor  content,  as  Gehazi  was,  to  make  a  cun- 
ning, but  a  constrained  advantage  of  what  their  master 
l)ids  them  give  freely,  how  can  they  but  return  smitten, 
worse  than  that  sharking  minister,  with   a  spiritual 
leprosy  ?  And  yet  tiiey  cry  out  sacrilege,  that  men  will 
not  be  gulled  and  baffled  the  tenth  of  their  estates,  by 
giving  credit  to  frivolous  pretences  of  divine  right. 
Where  did  God  ever  clearly  declare  to  all  nations,  or 
in  all  lands,  (and  none  but  fools  part  with  their  estates 
without  clearest  evidence,  on  bai'e  supposals  and  pre- 
sumptions of  them  who  are  tlie  gainers  thereb}',)  that 
be  required  the  tenth  as  due  to  him  or  his  Son  perpetu- 
ally and  in  all  places  ?  Where  did  he  demand  it,  that 
we  might  ceitainly  know,  as  in  all  claims  of  temporal 
right  is  just  and  reasonable  ?  or  if  demanded,  wheie 
did  he  assign  it,  or  by  what  evident  conveyance  to  mi- 
nisters ?    Unless  they  can  demonstrate  this  by  more 
than  conjectures,  their  title  can  be  no  better  to  tithes 
than  the  title  of  Gehazi  was  to  those  things  which  by 
abusing  his  master's  name  he  rooked  from  Naaman. 
Much  less  where  did  he  command   that  tithes  should 
be  fetched  by  force,  where  left  not  under  the  gospel, 
whatever  his  right  was,  to  the  freewill-offerings  of 
men  .•'  Which  is  the  greater  sacrilege,  to  bely  divine 
authority,  to  make  the  name  of  Christ  accessory  to  vio- 
lence, and  robbing  him  of  the  very  honour  whidi  he 
aimed  at  in  bestowing  freely  the  gospel,  to  commit 
simony  and  rapine,  both  secular   and  ecclesiastical ; 
or  on  the  other  side,  not  to  give  up  the  tenth  of  civil 
right  and  propriety  to  the  tricks  and  impostures  of 
clergymen,  contrived  with  all  the  art  and  argument 
that  their  bellies  can  invent  or  suggest ;  yet  so  ridicu- 
lous and  presuming  on  the  people's  dulness  and  super- 
stition, as  to  think  they  prove  the  divine  right  of  their 
maintenance  by  Abraham  paying  tithes  to  Melchisedec, 
whenas  jMelchisedec  in  that  passage  rather  gave  main- 
tenance to  Abraham ;  in  whom  all,  both  priests  and 
ministers  as  well  as  laymen,  paid  tithes,  not  received 
them.     And  because  I  affirmed  above,  beginning  tliis 
first  part  of  my  discourse,  that  God  hath  given  to  mi- 
nisters of  the  gospel  that  maintenance  only  which  is 
justly  given  them,  let  us  see  a  little  what  hath  been 


thought  of  that  other  maintenance  besides  tithes,  which 
of  all  ])rotestants  our  English  divines  either  only  or 
most  apparently  both  require  and  take.     Those  are  fees 
for  christenings,  marriages,  and  burials  :  which,  though 
whoso  will  may  give  freely,  yet  being  not  of  right,  but 
of  free  gift,  if  they  be  exacted  or  established,  they  be- 
come unjust  to  tiicm  who  are  otherwise  maintained ; 
and  of  such  evil  note,  that  even  the  council  of  Trent, 
1.  ii.  p.  240,  makes  tiiem  liable  to  the  laws  against 
simony,  who  take  or  demand  fees  for  the  administering 
of  any  sacrament:  "  Che  la  sinodo  volendo  levare  gli 
abusi  inlrodotti,"&c.     And  in  the  next  page,  with  like 
severity,  condemns  the  giving  or  taking  for  a  benefice, 
and   tlic  celebrating  of  marriages,  christenings,  and 
burials,  for  fees  exacted  or  demanded  :  nor  counts  it 
less  simony  to  sell  the  ground  or  place  of  burial.     And 
in  a  state-assembly  at  Orleans,  1561,  it  was  decreed, 
"  Che  non  si  potesse  essiger  cosa  alcuna,  &c.  p.  429, 
That  nothiu"-  should  be  exacted  for  the  administrinj; 
of  sacraments,  burials,  or  any  other  spiritual  function." 
Thus  much  that  council,  of  all  others  the  most  popish, 
and  this  assembly  of  papists,  though,  by  their  own 
princij)les,  in  bondage  to  the  clergy,  were  induced, 
either  by  their  own  reason  and  shame,  or  by  the  light 
of  reformation  then  shining  in  upon  them,  or  rather 
by  the  known  canons  of  many  councils  and  synods  long 
before,  to  condemn  of  simony  spiritual  fees  demanded. 
For  if  the  minister  be  maintained  for  his  whole  ministry, 
why  should  he  be  twice  paid  for  any  part  thereof.'' 
Why  slioiild  he,  like  a  servant,  seek  vails  over  and 
above  his  wages  ?   As  for   christenings,  either  they 
themselves  call  men  to  baptism,  or  men  of  themselves 
come  :  if  ministers  invite,  how  ill  had  it  become  John 
the  Baptist  to  demand  fees  for  his  baptizing,  or  Christ 
for  his  christenings  ?  Far  less  becomes  it  these  now, 
with  a  greediness  lower  than  that  of  tradesmen  calling 
passengers  to  their  sliop,  and  yet  paid  beforehand,  to 
ask  again  fordoing  that  which  those  their  founders  did 
freely.     If  men  of  themselves  come  to  be  baptized,  they 
are  either  brought  by  sucli  as  already  pay  the  minister, 
or  come  to  be  one  of  his  disciples  and  maintainers  :  of 
whom  to  ask  a  fee  as  it  were  for  entrance  is  a  piece  of 
paltry  craft  or  caution,  befitting  none  but  beggarly 
artists.     Burials  and  marriages  are  so  little  to  be  any 
part  of  their  gain,  that  they  who  consider  well  may 
find  them  to  he  no  part  of  their  function.     At  burials 
their  attendance  they  allege  on   tiie  corpse ;  all  the 
guests  do  as  much  unhired.     But  their  prayers  at  the 
grave ;  superstitiously  required  :  yet  if  required,  their 
last  performance  to  the  deceased  of  their  own  flock. 
But  the  funeral  sermon  ;  at  their  choice,  or  if  not,  an 
occasion  ottered  them  to  preach  out  of  season,  which  is 
one  part  of  their  office.     But  something  must  be  spoken 
in  praise;  if  due,  their  duty;  if  undue,  their  corruption: 
a  peculiar  simony  of  our  divines  in  England   only. 
But  the  ground  is  broken,  and  especially  their  unright- 
eous possession,  the  chancel.    To  sell  that,  will  not  only 
raise  up  in  j  udgmcnt  the  council  of  Trent  against  them, 
but  will  lose  them  the  best  champion  of  tithes,  their 
zealous  antiquary.  Sir  Henry  Spclman  ;  who  in  a  book 
written  to  that  purpose,  by  many  cited  canons,  and  some 
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even  of  times  corruptest  in  the  church,  proves  that  fees 
exacted  ordcmaiuled  for  sacraments,  marriag-es,  burials, 
and  especially  for  interring,  are  wicked,  accursed,  si- 
moniacal,  and  abominable:  jet  thus  is  the  church,  for 
all  tliis  noise  of  reformation,  left  still  unreformed,  by 
tiie  censure  of  their  own  synods,  their  own  favourers, 
a  den  of  thieves  and  robbers.  As  for  marriages,  that 
ministers  should  meddle  with  them,  as  not  sanctified  or 
legitimate,  without  their  celebration,  I  find  no  ground 
in  Scripture  either  of  preceptor  example.  Likeliest  it 
is  (which  our  Sclden  hath  well  observed,  1.  2,  c.  28, 
Ux.  Eb.)  that  in  imitation  of  heathen  priests,  who  were 
wont  at  nujuials  to  use  many  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
especially,  judging"  it  would  be  profitable,  and  the  in- 
crease of  their  authority,  not  to  be  spectators  only  in 
business  of  such  concernment  to  the  life  of  man,  they  in- 
sinuated that  marriage  was  not  holy  without  their  bene- 
diction, and  forthe  better  colour,  made  it  a  sacrament;  be- 
ing of  itself  a  civil  ordinance,  a  household  contract,  a 
thing  indiflTcrent  and  free  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 
not  as  religious,  but  as  men :  best,  indeed,  undertaken  to 
religious  ends,  and  as  the  apostle  saith,  I  Cor.  vii.  "  in 
the  Lord."  Yet  not  therefore  invalid  or  unholy  with- 
out a  minister  and  his  pretended  necessary  hallowing, 
more  than  any  other  act,  enterprise,  or  contract  of  civil 
life,  which  ought  all  to  be  done  also  in  the  I/ord  and 
to  his  glory :  all  which,  no  less  than  marriage,  were 
by  the  cunning-  of  priests  heretofore,  as  material  to 
tiieir  profit,  transacted  at  the  altar.  Our  divines  deny 
it  to  be  a  sacrament ;  yet  retained  the  celebration,  till 
prudently  a  late  parliament  recovered  the  civil  liberty 
of  marriage  from  their  encroachment,  and  transferred 
the  ratifying  and  registering  thereof  from  the  canonical 
shop  to  the  proper  cognizance  of  civil  magistrates. 
Seeing  then,  that  God  hath  given  to  ministers  under 
the  gospel  that  only  which  is  justly  given  them,  that 
is  to  say,  a  due  and  moderate  livelihood,  the  hire  of 
their  labour,  and  that  the  heave-ofl[ering'  of  tithes  is 
abolished  with  the  altar;  yea,  though  not  abolished, 
yet  lawless,  as  they  enjoy  them;  their  Melchisedechian 
right  also  trivial  and  groundless,  and  both  tithes  and 
lees,  if  exacted  or  established,  unjust  and  scandalous; 
we  may  hope,  \vitii  them  removed,  to  remove  hirelings 
in  some  good  measure,  whom  these  tempting  baits,  by 
law  especially  to  be  recovered,  allure  into  the  church. 
The  next  thing  to  be  considered  in  the  maintenance 
of  ministers,  is  by  whom  it  should  be  given.  Wherein 
though  the  light  of  reason  might  sufficiently  inform  us, 
it  will  be  best  to  consult  the  Scripture :  Gal.  vi.  6, 
"  Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  word,  communicate  to 
him  that  teacheth,  in  all  good  things:"  that  is  to  say, 
in  all  manner  of  gratitude,  to  his  ability.  1  Cor.  ix.  11, 
"  If  we  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  a 
great  matter  if  we  reap  your  carnal  things  ?"  To  whom 
therefore  hath  not  been  sown,  from  him  wherefore 
should  be  reaped  ?  1  Tim.  v.  17,  "  Let  the  elders  that 
rule  well,  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour;  espe- 
cially they  who  labour  in  word  and  doctrine."  By 
these  places  we  see,  that  recompence  was  given  either 
by  every  one  in  particular  who  had  been  instructed,  or 
by  them  all  in  common,  brought  into  the  church-trea- 


sury, and  distributed  to  the  ministers  according  to 
their  several  labours :  and  that  was  judged  either  by 
some  extraordinary  person,  as  'i'imothy,  who  by  t!ie 
apostle  was  then  left  evangelist  at  Epbesus,  2  Tim.  iv. 
5,  or  by  some  to  whom  the  church  deputed  that  care. 
This  is  so  agreeable  to  reason,  and  so  clear,  that  any 
one  may  perceive  what  iniquity  and  violence  hath  pre- 
vailed since  in  the  church,  whereby  it  hath  been  so 
ordered,  that  they  also  shall  be  compelled  to  I'ecompense 
the  parochial  minister,  who  neither  chose  him  for  their 
teacher,  nor  have  received  instruction  from  him,  as 
being  either  insufficient,  or  not  resident,  or  inferiour  to 
whom  they  follow;  wherein  to  bar  them  their  choice, 
is  to  violate  christian  liberty.  Our  law  books  testify, 
that  before  the  council  of  Lateran,  in  the  year  1179, 
and  the  fifth  of  our  Henry  II,  or  rather  before  a  de- 
cretal Epistle  of  pope  Innocent  the  Illd,  about  1200, 
and  the  first  of  King  John,  "  any  man  might  have 
given  his  tithes  to  what  spiritual  person  he  would  :" 
and  as  the  Lord  Coke  notes  on  that  place,  Instit.  part  2, 
that "  this  decretal  bound  not  the  subjects  of  this  realm, 
but  as  it  seemed  just  and  reasonable."  The  pope  took 
his  reason  rightly  from  the  above-cited  place,  1  Cor. 
ix.  11,  but  falsely  supposed  every  one  to  be  instructed 
by  his  parish  priest.  Whether  this  were  then  first  so 
decreed,  or  rather  long  before,  as  may  seem  by  the  laws 
of  Edgar  and  Canute,  that  tithes  were  to  be  paid,  not 
to  whom  he  would  that  paid  them,  but  to  the  cathedral 
church  or  the  parish  priest,  it  imports  not;  since  the 
reason  which  they  themselves  bring,  built  on  false  sup- 
])osition,  becomes  alike  infirm  and  absurd,  that  he 
should  reap  from  me,  who  sows  not  to  me  ;  be  the 
cause  either  his  defect,  or  my  free  choice.  But  here  it 
will  be  readily  objected,  What  if  they  who  are  to  be 
instructed  be  not  able  to  maintain  a  minister,  as  in 
many  villages  ?  I  answer,  that  the  Scripture  shews  in 
many  places  what  ought  to  be  done  herein.  First  I 
offer  it  to  the  reason  of  any  man,  whether  he  think  the 
knowledge  of  christian  religion  harder  than  any  other 
art  or  science  to  attain.  I  supjjose  be  will  grant  that 
it  is  far  easier,  both  of  itself,  and  in  regard  of  God's 
assisting  Spirit,  not  particularly  promised  us  to  the  at- 
tainment of  any  other  knowledge,  but  of  this  only: 
since  it  was  preached  as  well  to  the  shepherds  of  Beth- 
lehem by  angels,  as  to  the  eastern  wise  men  by  that 
star  ;  and  our  Saviour  declares  himself  anointed  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  Luke  iv.  18;  then  surely 
to  their  capacity.  They  who  after  him  first  taught  it, 
were  otherwise  unlearned  men  :  they  who  before  Hus 
and  Luther  first  reformed  it,  were  for  the  meanness  of 
their  condition  called,  "  the  poor  men  of  Lions  :"  and 
in  Flanders  at  this  day,  "  le  Gueus,"  which  is  to  saj', 
Beggars.  Therefore  are  the  Scriptures  translated  into 
every  vulgar  tongue,  as  being  held  in  main  matters  of 
belief  and  salvation,  plain  and  easy  to  the  poorest:  and 
such  no  less  than  their  teachers  have  the  spirit  to  guide 
them  in  all  truth,  John  xiv.  26,  and  xvi.  13.  Hence 
we  may  conclude,  if  men  be  not  all  their  lifetime  under 
a  teacher  to  learn  logic,  natural  philosophy,  ethics,  or 
mathematics,  which  are  more  difficult,  that  certainly  it 
is  not  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  cliristian  know- 
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Jedg'e,  that  men  should  sit  all  their  life  long  at  the  feet 
of  a  pulpitcd  divine ;  while  he,  a  lollard  indeed  over 
his  elbow  cushion,  in  almost  the  seventh  part  of  forty 
or  fifty  years  teaciies  tlieni  scarce  half  tlie  principles  of 
religion;  and  his  sheep  ofttinies  sit  the  while  to  as  little 
purpose  of  benefittinj^f,  as  the  sheep  in  their  pews  at 
Smithfield  ;  and  for  the  most  part  by  some  simony  or 
other  bouf^ht  and  sold  like  them  :  or  if  this  comparison 
be  too  low,  like  those  women,  1  Tim.  iii.  7, "  Ever  learn- 
ing and  never  attaining;"  yet  not  so  much  through 
their  own  fault,  as  tlirough  the  unskilful  and  immetho- 
dical  teaching  of  their  pastor,  teaching  here  and  there 
at  random  out  of  this  or  that  text,  as  his  ease  or  fancy, 
and  ofttimes  as  his  stealth,  guides  him.  Seeing  then 
that  christian  religion  may  be  so  easily  attained,  and  by 
meanest  capacities,  it  cannot  be  much  difficult  to  find 
ways,  both  how  the  poor,  yea  all  men,  may  be  soon 
taught  what  is  to  be  known  of  Christianity,  and  tliey 
who  teach  them,  recompensed.  First,  if  ministers  of 
their  own  accord,  who  pretend  that  they  are  called  and 
sent  to  preach  the  gospel,  those  especially  who  have  no 
particular  Hock,  would  imitate  our  Saviour  and  his  dis- 
ciples, who  uent  ])reaching  through  the  villages,  not 
only  through  the  cities.  Matt.  ix.  35,  Mark  vi.  6,  Luke 
xiii.  22,  Acts  viii.  25,  and  there  preached  to  the  poor  as 
well  as  to  the  rich,  looking  for  no  recompence  but  in 
heaven  :  John  iv.  35,  36,  "  Look  on  the  fields,  for  they 
are  white  already  to  harvest :  and  he  that  reapeth,  re- 
ceiveth  wages,  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eternal." 
This  was  their  wages.  But  they  will  soon  reply,  we 
ourselves  have  not  wherewithal ;  who  shall  bear  the 
charges  of  our  journey  ?  To  whom  it  may  as  soon  be 
answered,  that  in  likelihood  they  are  not  poorer,  than 
they  who  did  thus ;  and  if  they  have  not  the  same  faith, 
which  those  disciples  had  to  trust  in  God  and  the  pro- 
mise of  Christ  for  their  maintenance  as  they  did,  and 
yet  intrude  into  the  ministry  without  any  livelihood  of 
their  own,  they  cast  themselves  into  miserable  hazard 
or  temptation,  and  ofttimes  into  a  more  miserable  neces- 
sity, either  to  starve,  or  to  please  their  paymasters  rather 
than  God;  and  give  men  just  cause  to  suspect,  that 
they  came  neither  called  nor  sent  from  above  to  preach 
the  word,  but  from  below,  by  the  instinct  of  their  own 
hunger,  to  feed  upon  the  church.  Yet  grant  it  needful 
to  allow  them  both  the  chargesof  their  journey  and  the 
hire  of  their  labour,  it  will  belong  next  to  the  charity 
of  richer  congregations,  where  most  commonly  they 
abound  with  teachers,  to  send  some  of  their  number  to 
the  villages  round,  as  the  apostles  from  Jerusalem  sent 
Peter  and  John  to  the  city  and  villages  of  Samaria, 
Acts  viii.  14,  25;  or  as  the  church  at  Jerusalem  sent 
Barnabas  to  Antioch,  chap.  xi.  22,  and  other  churches 
joining  sent  Luke  to  travel  with  Paul,  2  Cor.  viii.  19; 
though  whether  they  had  their  charges  borne  by  the 
church  or  no,  it  be  not  recorded.  If  it  be  objected,  that 
this  itinerary  preaching  will  not  serve  to  plant  the 
gospel  in  those  places,  unless  they  who  are  sent  abide 
there  some  competent  time ;  I  answer,  that  if  they  stay 
there  a  year  or  two,  which  was  the  longest  time  usually 
staid  by  the  apostles  in  one  place,  it  may  suffice  to  teach 
them,  who  will  attend  and  learn  all  the  points  of  reli- 


gion necessary  to  salvation ;  then  sorting  them  into 
several  congregations  of  a  moderate  number,  out  of  the 
ablest  and  zcalousest  among  them  to  create  ciders,  who, 
exercising  and  requiiing  from  themselves  what  they 
have  learned,  (for  no  learning  is  retained  without  con- 
stant exercise  and  methodical  repetition,)  may  teach  and 
govern  the  rest:  and  so  exhorted  to  continue  faithful 
and  stedfast,  they  may  securely  be  committed  to  the 
providence  of  God  and  the  guidance  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
till  God  may  offer  some  opportunity  to  visit  them  again, 
and  to  confirm  them  :  which  when  they  have  done, 
they  have  done  as  much  as  the  apostles  were  wont  to 
do  in  propagating  the  gospel.  Acts  xiv.  23,  "And  when 
they  had  ordained  them  elders  in  every  church,  and  had 
prated  with  fasting,  they  commended  them  to  the  Lord, 
on  whom  they  believed."  And  in  the  same  chapter, 
ver.  21,  22,  "  When  they  had  preached  the  gospel  to 
that  city,  and  had  taught  many,  they  returned  again 
to  Lystra,  and  to  Iconium  and  Antioch,  confirming  the 
souls  of  the  disciples,  and  exhorting  them  to  continue 
in  the  faith."  And  chap.  xv.  36,  "  Let  us  go  again, 
and  visit  our  brethren."  And  ver.  41,  "He  went 
through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  confirming  the  churches." 
To  these  I  might  add  other  helps,  which  we  enjoy  now, 
to  make  more  easy  the  attainment  of  christian  religion 
by  the  meanest :  the  entire  Scripture  translated  into 
English  with  plenty  of  notes;  and  somewhere  or  other, 
I  trust,  may  be  found  some  wholesome  body  of  divinity, 
as  they  call  it,  without  school-terms  and  metaphysical 
notions,  whicii  have  obscured  rather  than  explained 
our  religion,  and  made  it  seem  difficult  without  cause. 
Thus  taught  once  for  all,  and  thus  now  and  then  visited 
and  confirmed,  in  the  most  destitute  and  poorest  places 
of  the  land,  under  the  government  of  their  own  elders 
performing  all  ministerial  offices  among  them,  they 
may  be  trusted  to  meet  and  edify  one  another  whether 
in  church  or  chapel,  or,  to  save  them  the  trudging  of 
many  miles  thither,  nearer  home,  though  in  a  house  or 
barn.  For  notwithstanding  the  gaudy  superstition  of 
some  devoted  still  ignorantly  to  temples,  we  may  be 
well  assured,  that  he  who  disdained  not  to  be  laid  in  a 
manger,  disdains  not  to  be  preached  in  a  barn  ;  and 
that  by  such  meetings  as  these,  being  indeed  most 
apostolical  and  primitive,  tliey  will  in  a  short  time  ad- 
vance more  in  christian  knowledge  and  reformation  of 
life,  than  by  the  many  years'  preaching  of  such  an  in- 
cumbent, I  may  say,  such  an  Incubus  ofttimes,  as  will 
be  meanly  hired  to  abide  long  in  those  places.  They 
have  this  left  perhaps  to  object  further ;  that  to  send 
thus,  and  to  maintain,  though  but  for  a  year  or  two, 
ministers  and  teachers  in  several  places,  would  prove 
chargeable  to  the  churches,  though  in  towns  and  cities 
round  about.  To  whom  again  I  answer,  that  it  was 
not  thought  so  by  them  who  first  thus  propagated  the 
gospel,  though  but  few  in  number  to  us,  and  much  less 
able  to  sustain  the  expense.  Yet  tiiis  expense  would 
be  much  less  than  to  hire  incumbents,  or  rather  incum- 
brances, for  lifetime;  and  a  great  means  (which  is  the 
subject  of  this  discourse)  to  diminish  hirelings.  But  be 
the  expense  less  or  more,  if  it  be  found  burdensome  to 
the  churches,  they  have  in  this  land  an  easy  remedy  in 
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their  recourse  to  the  civil  magistrate;  who  hath  in  his 
hands  the  disposal  of  no  small  revenues,  left  perhaps 
anciently  to  superstitious,  but  meant  undoubtedly  to 
o-ood  and  best  uses ;  and  therefore,  once  made  public, 
appliable  by  the  present  magistrate  to  such  uses  as  the 
cluirch,  or  solid  reason  from  wljomsoever,  shall  con- 
vince him  to  think  best.  And  those  uses  may  be,  no 
doubt,  much  rather  than  as  glebes  and  augmentations 
are  now  bestowed,  to  grant  such  requests  as  these  of 
the  churches;  or  to  erect  in  greater  number,  all  over 
the  land,  schools,  and  competent  libraries  to  those 
schools,  where  languages  and  arts  may  be  taught  free 
together,  without  the  needless,  unprofitable,  and  incon- 
venient removing  to  another  place.  So  all  the  land 
would  be  soon  better  civilized,  and  they  who  are  taught 
freely  at  the  public  cost  might  have  their  education 
given  them  on  this  condition,  tliat  therewith  content, 
they  should  not  gad  for  preferment  out  of  their  own 
country,  but  continue  there  thankful  for  what  they  re- 
ceived freely,  bestowing  it  as  freely  on  their  country, 
without  soaring  above  tlie  meanness  wherein  thej^  were 
born.  But  how  they  shall  live  when  they  are  thus  bred 
and  dismissed,  will  be  still  the  sluggish  objection.  To 
which  is  ansu  ered,  that  those  public  foundations  may 
be  so  instituted,  as  the  youth  therein  may  be  at  once 
brought  up  to  a  competence  of  learning  and  to  an  ho- 
nest trade  ;  and  the  hours  of  teaching  so  ordered,  as 
their  study  may  be  no  hindrance  to  their  labour  or 
other  calling.  This  was  the  breeding  of  St.  Paul, 
though  born  of  no  mean  parents,  a  free  citizen  of  the 
Roman  empire  :  so  little  did  his  trade  debase  him,  that  it 
rather  enabled  him  to  use  that  magnanimity  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel  through  Asia  and  Europe  at  his  own 
charges.  Thus  those  preachers  among  the  poor  Wal- 
deuses,  the  ancient  stock  of  our  reformation,  without 
these  helps  which  I  speak  of,  bred  up  themselves  in 
trades,  and  especially  in  physic  and  surgery,  as  well  as 
in  the  study  of  Scripture,  (which  is  the  only  true  theo- 
logy,) that  they  might  be  no  burden  to  the  cliurch  ;  and 
by  the  example  of  Clnist,  might  cure  botli  soul  and 
body;  through  industry  joining  that  to  their  ministry, 
which  he  joined  to  his  by  gift  of  the  spirit.  Thus  re- 
lates Peter  Gilles  in  his  history  of  the  Waldenses  in 
Piemont.  But  our  ministers  think  scorn  to  use  a  trade, 
and  count  it  the  reproach  of  this  age,  that  tradesmen 
preach  the  gospel.  It  were  to  be  wished  they  were  all 
tradesmen  ;  tliey  would  not  so  many  of  them,  for  want 
of  another  trade,  make  a  trade  of  their  preacliing:  and 
yet  tliey  clamour  that  tradesmen  preach  ;  and  yet  they 
preach,  wliile  they  themselves  are  the  worst  tradesmen 
of  all.  As  for  church-endowments  and  possessions,  I 
meet  with  none  considerable  before  Constantine,  but 
tlie  liouses  and  gardens  where  they  met,  and  their 
places  of  burial ;  and  I  persuade  me,  that  from  the  an- 
cient Waldenses,  whom  deservedly  I  cite  so  often,  held, 
"  That  to  endow  cliurchcs  is  an  evil  thing;  and,  that 
the  cl)urch  then  fell  ofi"  and  turned  wliore,  sitting  on 
that  beast  in  the  Revelation,  when  under  pope  Sylves- 
ter she  received  those  temporal  donations."  So  the  fore- 
cited  tractate  of  their  doctrine  testifies.  Tliis  also  their 
o\»n  traditions  of  that  heavenly  voice  witnessed,  and 
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some  of  the  ancient  fatliers  then  living  foresaw  and 
deplored.  And  indeed,  how  could  these  endowments 
thrive  better  witli  the  cliurcb,  being  unjustly  taken  by 
those  emperore,  without  suflTrage  of  the  people,  out  of 
the  tributes  and  public  lands  of  each  city,  wl.creby  tlie 
people  became  liable  to  be  oppressed  with  other  taxes. 
Being  therefore  given  for  the  most  part  by  kings  and 
other  public  persons,  and  so  likeliest  out  of  the  public, 
and  if  without  the  people's  consent,  unjustly,  liowever 
to  public  ends  of  raucli  concernment,  to  the  good  or 
evil  of  a  commonwealth,  and  in  that  regard  made  pub- 
lic though  given  by  private  persons,  or  which  is  worse, 
given,  as  the  clergy  then  persuaded  men,  for  their  souls' 
health,  a  pious  gift;  but  as  the  truth  was,  ofttimes  a 
bribe  to  God,  or  to  Christ  for  absolution,  as  they  were 
then  taught,  from  murders,  adulteries,  and  otlier  hein- 
ous crimes;  what  shall  be  found  heretofore  given  by 
kings  or  princes  out  of  the  public,  may  justly  by  the 
magistrate  be  recalled  and  reappropriated  to  the  civil 
revenue :  what  by  private  or  public  persons  out  of  their 
own,  the  price  of  blood  or  lust,  or  to  some  sucli  purga- 
torious  and  superstitious  uses,  not  only  may,  but  ought 
to  be  taken  off  from  Christ,  as  a  foul  dishonour  laid 
upon  him,  or  not  impiously  given,  nor  in  particular  to 
any  one,  but  in  general  to  the  church's  good,  may  be 
converted  to  that  use,  which  shall  be  judged  tending 
more  directly  to  that  general  end.  Thus  did  the  princes 
and  cities  of  Germany  in  the  first  reformation ;  and 
defended  their  so  doing  by  many  reasons,  which  are 
set  down  at  large  in  Sleidan,  Lib.  6,  Anno  152G,  and 
Lib.  11,  Anno  1537,  and  Lib.  13,  Anno  1540.  But  that 
the  magistrate  cither  out  of  that  church-revenue  which 
remains  yet  in  his  hand,  or  establishing  any  other 
maintenance  instead  of  tithe,  should  take  into  his  own 
power  the  stipendiary  maintenance  of  church-minis- 
ters, or  compel  it  by  law,  can  stand  neither  with  the 
people's  right,  nor  with  christian  liberty,  but  would 
suspend  the  church  wholly  upon  the  state,  and  turn 
ministers  into  state  pensioners.  And  for  the  magistrate 
in  person  of  a  nursing  father  to  make  the  church  his 
mere  ward,  as  always  in  minority,  the  church,  to  whom 
he  ought  as  a  magistrate,  Isa.  xlix.  23,  "  to  bow  down 
with  his  face  toward  the  earth,  and  lick  up  the  dust  of 
her  feet;"  her  to  subject  to  his  political  drifts  or  con- 
ceived opinions,  by  mastering  her  revenue;  and  so  by 
his  examinant  committees  to  circumscribe  her  free  elec- 
tion of  ministers,  is  neither  just  nor  pious;  no  honour 
done  to  the  church,  but  a  plain  dishonour:  and  upon 
her  whose  only  head  is  in  heaven,  yea  upon  him,  who 
is  only  head,  sets  another  in  effect,  and  which  is  most 
monstrous,  a  human  on  a  heavenly,  a  carnal  on  a  spi- 
ritual, a  political  herd  on  an  ecclesiastical  body ;  which 
at  length  by  such  heterogeneal,  such  incestuous  con- 
junction, transforms  her  ofttimes  into  a  beast  of  many 
heads  and  many  horns.  For  if  the  church  be  of  all 
societies  the  holiest  on  earth,  and  so  to  be  reverenced 
by  the  magi.strate ;  not  to  trust  her  with  her  own  belief 
and  integrity,  and  therefore  not  with  the  keeping,  at 
least  with  the  disposing,  of  what  revenue  shall  be  found 
justly  and  lawfully  her  own,  is  to  count  the  church  not 
a  holy  congregation,  but  a  pack  of  giddy  or  dishonest 
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persons,  to  be  ruled  by  civil  power  in  sacred  affairs. 
B;it  to  proceed  further  iii  the  truth  yet  more  freely, 
sccino-  the  cliristiaii  churcli  is  not  national,  but  consist- 
ing of  many  particular  congrc<>ations,  subject  to  many 
changes,  as  well  through  civil  accidents,  as  through 
schisms  and  various  opinions,  not  to  be  decided  by  any 
outward  judge,  being  matters  of  conscience,  whereby 
these  pretended  church-revenues,  as  they  have  been 
ever,  so  are  like  to  continue  endless  matter  of  dissen- 
sion both  between  the  church  and  magistrate,  and  tiie 
churches  among  themselves,  tliere  will  be  found  no 
better  remedy  to  these  evils,  otherwise  incurable,  than 
by  the  incorruptest  conncil  of  those  Waldenses,  or  first 
reformers,  to  remove  them  as  a  pest,  an  apple  of  discord 
in  the  church,  (for  what  else  can  be  the  effect  of  riches, 
and  the  snare  of  money  in  religion  ?)  and  to  convert 
them  to  those  more  profitable  nses  above  expressed,  or 
/  other  such  as  shall  be  judged  most  necessary;  consider- 
ing that  the  church  of  Christ  was  founded  in  poverty 
rather  than  in  revenues,  stood  purest  and  prospered  best 
without  them,  received  them  unlawfully  from  them  who 
both  erroneously  and  unjustly,  sometimes  impiously, 
gave  them,  itnd  so  justly  was  ensnared  and  corrupted  by 
them.  And  lest  it  be  thought  that,  these  revenues  with- 
drawn and  better  employed,  the  magistrate  ought  instead 
to  settle  by  statute  some  maintenance  of  ministers,  let 
this  be  considered  first,  that  it  concerns  every  man's 
conscience  to  what  religion  he  contributes ;  and  that  the 
civil  magistrate  is  intrusted  with  civil  rights  only,  not 
with  conscience,  which  can  have  no  deputy  or  repre- 
senter  of  itself,  but  one  of  the  same  mind :  next,  that 
what  each  man  gives  to  the  minister,  he  gives  either  as 
to  God,  or  as  to  his  teacher;  if  as  to  God,  no  civil 
power  can  justly  consecrate  to  religious  uses  any  part 
either  of  civil  revenue,  which  is  the  people's,  and  must 
save  them  from  other  taxes,  or  of  any  man's  propriety, 
but  God  by  special  command,  as  he  did  by  Moses,  or 
the  owner  himself  by  voluntary  intention  and  the  per- 
suasion of  his  giving  it  to  God.  Forced  consecrations 
out  of  another  man's  estate  are  no  better  than  forced 
vows,  hateful  to  God,  "  who  loves  a  cheerful  giver;" 
but  much  more  hateful,  wrung  out  of  men's  purses  to 
maintain  a  disapproved  ministry  against  their  con- 
science; however  unholy,  infamous,  and  dishonourable 
to  his  ministers  and  the  free  gospel,  maintained  in  such 
unworthy  manner  as  by  violence  and  extortion.  If  he 
give  it  as  to  his  teacher,  what  justice  or  equity  compels 
him  to  pay  for  learning  that  religion  which  leaves 
freely  to  his  choice,  whether  he  will  learn  it  or  no, 
whether  of  this  teacher  or  another,  and  especially  to 
pay  for  what  he  never  learned,  or  approves  not;  where- 
by, besides  the  wound  of  his  conscience,  he  becomes 
the  less  able  to  recompense  his  true  teacher.''  Thus  far 
hath  been  inquired  by  whom  church-ministers  ought  to 
be  maintained,  and  hath  been  proved  most  natural, 
most  equal  and  agreeable  with  Scripture,  to  be  by  them 
who  receive  their  teaching ;  and  by  whom,  if  they  be 
r.nable.  Which  ways  well  observed  can  discourage 
none  but  hirelings,  and  will  much  lessen  their  number 
in  the  church. 

It  remains  lastly  to  consider,  in  what  manner  God 


hath  ordained  that  recompense  be  given  to  ministers  of 
the  gospel ;  and  by  all  Scripture  it  will  appear,  that  he 
hath  given  it  them  not  by  civil  law  and  freehold,  as 
they  claim,  but  by  the  benevolence  and  free  gratitude 
of  such  as  receive  them :  Luke  x.  7,  8,  "  Eating  and 
drinking  such  things  as  they  gave  you.  If  they  re- 
ceive you,  eat  such  things  as  are  set  before  you." 
Matt.  X.  7,  8,  "  As  ye  go,  preach,  saying,  The  king- 
dom of  God  is  at  hand,  &c.  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give."  If  God  have  ordained  ministers  to  preach 
freely,  whether  they  receive  recompense  or  not,  then 
certainly  he  hath  forbid  both  them  to  compel  it,  and 
others  to  compel  it  for  them.  But  freely  given,  he  ac- 
counts it  as  given  to  himself:  Phil.  iv.  16, 17,  18,  "Ye 
sent  once  and  again  to  my  necessity :  not  because  I 
desire  a  gift ;  but  I  desire  fruit,  that  may  abound  to 
your  account.  Having  received  of  Epaphroditus  the 
things  which  were  sent  from  you,  an  odour  of  sweet 
smell,  a  sacrifice  acceptable,  well-pleasing  to  God ;" 
which  cannot  be  from  force  or  unwillingness.  The 
same  is  said  of  alms,  Heb.  xiii.  16,  "  To  do  good  and  to 
communicate,  forget  not ;  for  with  such  sacrifice  God  is 
well  pleased."  Whence  the  primitive  church  thought  I 
it  no  shame  to  receive  all  their  maintenance  as  the  alms 
of  their  auditors.  Which  they  who  defend  tithes,  as  if 
it  made  for  their  cause,  whenas  it  utterly  confutes  them, 
omit  not  to  set  down  at  large ;  proving  to  our  hands 
out  of  Origen,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  others,  that  the 
clergy  lived  at  first  upon  the  mere  benevolence  of  their 
hearers;  who  gave  what  they  gave,  not  to  the  clergy, 
but  to  the  church;  out  of  which  the  clergy  had  their 
portions  given  them  in  baskets,  and  were  thence  called 
sportularii,  basket-clerks  :  that  their  portion  was  a  very 
mean  allowance,  only  for  a  bare  livelihood ;  according 
to  those  precepts  of  our  Saviour,  Matt.  x.  7,  &c.  the 
rest  was  distributed  to  the  poor.  They  cite  also  out  of 
Prosper,  the  disciple  of  St.  Austin,  that  such  of  the 
clergy  as  had  means  of  their  own,  might  not  without 
sin  partake  of  church  maintenance ;  not  receiving 
thereby  food  which  they  abound  with,  but  feeding  on 
the  sins  of  other  men :  that  the  Holy  Ghost  sailh  of 
such  clergymen,  they  eat  the  sins  of  my  people;  and 
that  a  council  at  Antioch,  in  the  year  340,  suffered  not 
either  priest  or  bishop  to  live  on  church-maintenance  , 
without  necessity.  Thus  far  tithers  themselves  have  '. 
contributed  to  their  own  confutation,  by  confessing  that 
the  church  lived  primitively  on  alms.  And  I  add,  that 
about  the  year  359,  Constantius  the  emperor  having 
summoned  a  general  council  of  bishops  to  Arminium 
in  Italy,  and  provided  for  their  subsistence  there,  the 
British  and  French  bishops  judging  it  not  decent  to 
live  on  the  public,  chose  rather  to  be  at  their  own 
charges.  Three  only  out  of  Britain  constrained  through 
want,  yet  refusing  offered  assistance  from  the  rest,  ac- 
cepted the  emperor's  provision;  judging  it  more  con- 
venient to  subsist  by  public  than  by  private  sustenance. 
Whence  we  may  conclude,  that  bishops  then  in  this 
island  had  their  livelihood  only  from  benevolence ;  in 
which  regard  this  relater  Sulpitius  Scverus,  a  good 
author  of  the  same  time,  highly  praises  them.  And  the 
Waldenses,  our  first  reformers,  both  from  the  Scripture 
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and  these  primitive  examples,  maintained  those  among- 
them  who  bore  the  office  of  ministers  by  alms  only. 
Take  their  very  words  from  the  history  written  of  them 
in  French,  Part  3,  Lib.  2,  Chap.  2,  "  La  nourriture  et 
ce  de  quoy  nous  sommes  cbuverts,  &c.  Our  food  and 
clothing'  is  sufficiently  administered  and  given  to  us 
by  way  of  gratuity  and  alms,  by  the  good  people 
whom  we  teach."  If  then  by  alms  and  benevolence, 
not  by  legal  force,  not  by  tenure  of  freehold  or  copy- 
hold :  for  alms,  though  just,  cannot  be  compelled ;  and 
benevolence  forced  is  malevolence  rather,  violent  and 
inconsistent  with  the  gospel ;  and  declares  him  no  true 
minister  thereof,  but  a  rapacious  hireling  rather,  who 
by  force  receiving  it,  eats  the  bread  of  violence  and 
exaction,  no  holy  or  just  livelihood,  no  not  civilly 
counted  honest;  much  less  beseeming  such  a  spiritual 
ministry.  But,  say  they,  our  maintenance  is  our  due, 
tithes  the  right  of  Christ,  unseparable  from  the  priest, 
no  where  repealed;  if  then,  not  otherwise  to  be  had, 
by  law  to  be  recovered  :  for  though  Paul  were  pleased 
to  forego  his  due,  and  not  to  use  his  power,  1  Cor. 
ix.  12,  yet  he  had  a  power,  ver.  4,  and  bound  not 
,  others.  I  answer  first,  because  I  see  them  still  so  loth 
to  unlearn  their  decimal  arithmetic,  and  still  grasp  their 
tithes  as  inseparable  from  a  priest,  that  ministers  (jf 
the  gospel  are  not  priests  ;  and  therefore  separated  from 
tithes  by  their  exclusion,  being  neither  called  priests 
in  the  New  Testament,  nor  of  any  order  known  in 
Scripture:  not  of  Melchisedec,  proper  to  Christ  only- 
not  of  Aaron,  as  they  themselves  will  confess ;  and  the 
third  priesthood  only  remaining,  is  common  to  all  the 
faithful.  But  they  are  ministers  of  our  high  priest. — 
True,  but  not  of  his  priesthood,  as  the  Levites  were  to 
Aaron ;  for  he  performs  that  whole  office  himself  in- 
communicably.  Yet  tithes  remain,  say  they,  still  un- 
released,  the  due  of  Christ ;  and  to  whom  payable,  but 
to  his  ministers.''  I  say  again,  that  no  man  can  so 
understand  them,  unless  Christ  in  some  place  or  other 
so  claim  them.  That  example  of  Abraham  argues  no- 
thing but  his  voluntary  act;  honour  once  only  done, 
but  on  what  consideration,  whether  to  a  priest  or  to  a 
king,  whether  due  the  honour,  arbitrary  that  kind  of 
honour  or  not,  will  after  all  contending  be  left  still  in 
mere  conjecture :  which  must  not  be  permitted  in  the 
claim  of  such  a  needy  and  subtle  spiritual  corporation, 
pretending  by  divine  right  to  the  tenth  of  all  other 
men's  estates ;  nor  can  it  be  allowed  by  wise  men  or 
the  verdict  of  common  law.  And  the  tenth  part, 
though  once  declared  holy,  is  declared  now  to  be  no 
holier  than  the  other  nine,  by  that  command  to  Peter, 
Acts  X.  15,  28,  whereby  all  distinction  of  holy  and  un- 
holy is  removed  from  all  things.  Tithes  therefore, 
though  claimed,  an;]  holy  under  the  law,  yet  are  now 
released  and  quitted  both  by  that  command  to  Peter, 
and  by  this  to  all  ministers,  above-cited  Luke  x.  "  eat- 
ing and  drinking  such  things  as  they  give  you :" 
made  holy  now  by  their  free  gift  only.  AtkI  therefore 
St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  ix.  4,  asserts  his  power  indeed ;  but 
of  what  ?  not  of  tithes,  but  "  to  eat  and  drink  such 
things  as  are  given"  in  reference  to  this  command ; 
which  he  calls  not  holy  things,  or  things  of  the  gospel, 
■    2  F  2 


as  if  the  gospel  had  any  consecrated  things  in  answer 
to  things  of  the  temple,  ver.  13,  but  he  calls  them 
"your  carnal  things,"  ver.  11,  without  changing  their 
^property.     And  what  power  had  he  .''     Not  tlie  power 
of  force,  but  of  conscience  only,  whereby  he  might  law- 
fully and  without  scruple  live  on  the  gospel ;  receiving 
what  was  given  him,  as  the  recompence  of  his  labour 
For  if  Christ  the  Master  hath  professed  his  kingdom 
to  be  not  of  this  world,  it  suits  not  with  that  profession, 
either  in  him  or  his  ministers,  to  claim  temporal  right 
from  spiritual  respects.     He  who  refused  to  be  the  di- 
vider of  an  inheritance  between  two  brethren,  cannot 
approve  his  ministers,  by  pretended  right  from  him,  to 
be  dividers  of  tenths  and  freeholds  out  of  other  men's 
possessions,  making  thereby  the  gospel  but  a  cloak  of 
carnal  interest,  and  to  the  contradiction  of  their  master, 
turning  his  heavenly  kingdom  into  a  kingdom  of  this 
world,  a  kingdom  of  force  and  rapine  :  to  whom  it  will 
be  one  day  thundered  more  terribly  than  to  Gehazi,  for 
thus  dishonouring  a  far  greater  master  and  his  gospel; 
"  Is  this  a  time  to  receive  money,  and  to  receive  gar- 
ments, and  oliveyards,  and  vineyards,  and  sheep  and 
oxen  P"     The  leprosy  of  Naaman,   linked   with   that 
apostolic  curse  of  perishing  imprecated  on  Simon  Ma- 
gus, may  be  feared  will  "cleave  to  such  and  to  their 
seed  for  ever."     So  that  when  all  is  done,  and  belly 
hath  used  in  vain  all  her  cunning  shifts,  I  doubt  not 
but  all  true  ministers,  considering  the  demonstration  of 
what  hath  been  here  proved,  will  be  wise,  and  think  it 
much  more  tolerable  to  hear,  that  no  maintenance  of 
ministers,  whether  tithes  or  any  other,  can  be  settled  by 
statute,  but  must  be  given  by  them  who  receive  instruc- 
tion ;  and  freely  given,  as  God  hath  ordained.     And 
indeed  what  can  be  a  more  honourable  maintenance  to 
them  than  such,  whether  alms  or  willing  oblations,  as 
these ;  which  being  accounted  both  alike  as  given  to 
God,  the  only  acceptable  sacrifices  now  remaining, 
must  needs  represent  him  who  receives  them  much  in 
the  care  of  God,  and  nearly  related  to  him,  when  not 
by  worldly  force  and  constraint,  but  with  religious  awe 
and  reverence,  what  is  given  to  God,  is  given  to  him ; 
and  what  to  him,  accounted  as  given  to  God.     This  | 
would  be  well  enough,  say  they  ;  but  how  many  will 
so  give?  I  answer,  as  many, doubtless, as  shall  be  well  I 
taught,  as  many  as  God  shall  so  move.      Why  are  ye  ] 
so  distrustful,  both  of  your  own  doctrine  and  of  God's 
promises,  fulfilled  in  the  experience  of  those  disciples 
first  sent  ?  Luke  xxii.  35,  "  When  I  sent  you  without 
purse,  and  scrip,  and  shoes,  lacked  ye  any  thing  ?  And 
they  said.  Nothing."     How  then  came  ours,  or  wIjo 
sent  them  thus  destitute,  thus  poor  and  empty  boili  of 
purse  and  faith  ?  Who  style  themselves  embassadors  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  seem  to  be  his  tithe-gatherers,  though 
an  office  of  their  own  setting  up  to  his  dishonour,  his 
exacters,  his  publicans  rather,  not  trusting-  that  he  will 
maintain  them  in  their  embassy,  unless  they  bind  him 
to  his  promise  by  a  statute-law,  that  we  shall  maintain 
them.     Lay  down  for  shame  that  magnific  title,  while 
ye  sedi  maintenance  from  the  people :  it  is  not  the  man- 
ner of  embassadors  to  ask  maintenance  of  them  to  whom 
they  arc  sent.     But  he  who  is  Lord  of  all  things,  bath 
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so  ordained :  trust  liim  tlicii  ;  lie  doubtless  will  com- 
mand the  people  to  make  t>food  his  promises  of  main- 
tenance more  honourably  unasked,  unraked  for.  This 
they  know,  this  they  preach, yet  believe  not:  but  think 
it  as  impossible,  without  a  statute-law,  to  live  of  the 
fTOspel,  as  if  by  those  words  they  were  bid  {''o  eat  their 
Bibles,  as  Ezekiel  and  John  did  their  books ;  and  such 
doctrines  as  these  are  as  bitter  to  their  bellies  ;  but  will 
serve  so  much  the  better  to  discover  hirelings,  who  can 
have  nothinijf,  thoufjh  but  in  appearance,  just  and  solid 
to  answer  for  themselves  against  what  hath  been  here 
spoken,  unless  perhaps  this  one  rcniainin<j  pretence, 
which  we  shall  quickly  see  to  be  either  false  or  unin- 
genuous. 

They  pretend  tiiat  their  education,  either  at  school  or 
university,  hath   been  very  cl)argeable,  and  therefore 
oufi^ht  to  be  repaired  in  future  by  a  plentiful  mainte- 
nance :  whenas  it  is  well  known,  that  the  better  half  of 
them,  (and  ofttimes  poor  and  pitiful  boys,  of  no  merit 
or  promising-  hopes  that  might  entitle  them  to  the  pub- 
lic provision,  but  their  poverty  and  the  unjust  favour 
of  friends,)  have  had  the  most  of  their  breeding,  both  at 
school  and  university,  by  scholarships,  exhibitions,  and 
fellowships  at  the  public  cost,  which  might  engage  them 
the  rather  to  give  freely,  as  they  have  freely  received. 
Or  if  they  have  missed  of  these  helps  at  the  latter  place, 
they  have  after  two  or  three  years  left  the  course  of 
their  studies  there,  if  they  ever  well  began  them,  and 
undertaken,  though  furnished  with  little  else  but  igno- 
rance, boldness,  and  ambition,  if  with  no  worse  vices,  a 
chaplainship  in  some  gentleman's  house,  to  the  frequent 
cmbasing  of  his  sons  with  illiterate  and  narrow  prin- 
ciples.    Or  if  they  have  lived  there  upon  their  own, 
who  knows  not  that  seven  years  chargeof  living  there, 
to  them  who  fly  not  from  the  government  of  their  pa- 
rents to  the  licence  of  a  universit}',  but  come  seriously 
to  study,  is  no  more  than  may  be  well  defrayed  and 
reimbursed  by  one  year's  revenue  of  an  ordinary  good 
benefice  ?     If  they  had  then  means  of  breeding  from 
their  parents,  it  is  likely  they  have  more  now  ;  and  if 
they  have,  it  needs  must  be  mechanic  and  uningenuous 
in  them,  to  bring  a  bill  of  charges  for  the  learning  of 
tliose  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  which  they  have  learned 
(if  they  have  indeed  learned  them,  as  they  seldom  have) 
to  their  own  benefit  and  accomplishment.     But  they 
will  say,  we  had  betaken  us  to  some  other  trade  or  pro- 
fession, had  we  not  expected  to  find  a  better  livelihood 
by  the  ministry.     This  is  that  w  hich  I  looked  for,  to 
discover  them  openly  neither  true  lovers  of  learning, 
and  so  very  seldom  guilty  of  it,  nor  true  ministers  of 
the  gospel.     So  long  ago  out  of  date  is  that  old  true 
saying,  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  "  If  a  man  desire  a  bishopric,  he 
desires  a  good  work  :"  for  now  commonly  he  who  de- 
sires to  be  a  minister,  looks  not  at  the  work,  but  at  the 
wages ;  and  by  tliat  lure  or  lowbell,  may  be  tolled  from 
parish  to  parish  all  the  town  over.     But  what  can  be 
plainer  simony,  than  thus  to  be  at  charges  beforehand, 
to  no  other  end  than  to  make  their  ministry  doubly  or 
trebly  beneficial  ?    To  whom  it  might  be  said,  as  justly 
as  to  that  Simon,  "  Thy  money  perish  with  thee,  be- 
cause thou  hast  thought,  that  the  gift  of  God  may  be 


purchased  with  money ;  thou  hast  neither  part  nor  lot 
in  this  matter."  Next,  it  is  a  fond  errour,  though  too 
much  believed  among  us,  to  think  that  the  university 
makes  a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  what  it  may  conduce 
to  other  arts  and  sciences,  I  dispute  not  now :  but  that 
which  makes  fit  a  minister,  the  Scripture  can  best  in- 
form us  to  be  only  from  above,  whence  also  we  are  bid 
to  seek  them  ;  Matt.  ix.  38,  "  Pray  ye  therefore  to  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  fortii  labourers 
into  his  harvest."  Acts  xx.  28,  "  The  flock,  over  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers."  Rom.  x. 
15,  "  How  shall  they  preach,  unless  they  be  sent?" 
By  whom  sent  ?  by  the  university,  or  the  magistrate, 
or  their  belly  .'  No  surely,  but  sent  from  God  only,  and 
tliat  God  who  is  not  their  belly.  And  whether  he  be 
sent  from  God,  or  from  Simon  Magus,  the  inward  sense 
of  his  calling  and  spiritual  ability  will  sufficiently  tell 
him  ;  and  that  strong  obligation  felt  within  him,  which 
was  felt  by  the  apostle,  will  often  express  from  him  the 
same  words :  1  Cor.  ix.  16,  "  Necessity  is  laid  upon 
me,  yea,  woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel."  Not 
a  beggarly  necessity,  and  the  woe  feared  otherwise  of 
perpetual  want,  but  such  a  necessity  as  made  him  will- 
ing to  preach  the  gospel  gratis,  and  to  embrace  poverty, 
rather  than  as  a  woe  to  fear  it.  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  "  God 
hath  set  some  in  the  church,  first  apostles,"  &c.  Ephes. 
iv.  11,  &c.  "  He  gave  some  apostles,  &c.  For  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ,  till  we  all  come 
to  the  unity  of  the  faith."  Whereby  we  may  know, 
that  as  he  made  them  at  the  first,  so  he  makes  them 
still,  and  to  the  world's  end.  2  Cor.  iii.  0,  "  Who  hath 
also  made  us  fit  or  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment." 1  Tim.  iv.  14,  "  The  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which 
was  given  thee  by  prophecy,  and  the  laj'ing  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery."  These  are  all  the  means, 
which  we  read  of,  required  in  Scripture  to  the  making 
of  a  minister.  All  this  is  granted,  you  will  say ;  but 
yet  that  it  is  also  requisite  he  should  be  trained  in 
other  learning  :  which  can  be  no  where  better  had  than 
at  universities.  I  answer,  that  what  learning,  cither 
human  or  divine,  can  be  necessary  to  a  minister,  may 
as  easily  and  less  chargeably  be  had  in  any  private 
house.  How  deficient  else,  and  to  how  little  purpose, 
are  all  those  piles  of  sermons,  notes,  and  comments  on 
all  parts  of  the  Bible,  bodies  and  marrows  of  divinity, 
besides  all  other  sciences,  in  our  English  tongue ;  many 
of  the  same  books  which  in  Latin  they  read  at  the  uni- 
versity ?  And  the  small  necessity  of  going  thither  to 
learn  divinity  I  prove  first  from  the  most  part  of  them- 
selves, who  seldom  continue  there  till  they  have  well 
got  through  logic,  their  first  rudiments;  though, to  say 
truth,  logic  also  may  much  better  be  wanting  in  dis- 
putes of  divinity,  than  in  the  subtile  debates  of  lawyers, 
and  statesmen,  who  yet  seldom  or  never  deal  with  syl- 
logisms. And  those  theological  disputations  there  held 
by  professors  and  graduates  are  such,  as  tend  least  of 
all  to  the  edification  or  capacity  of  the  people,  but 
rather  perplex  and  leaven  pure  doctrine  with  scholas- 
lical  trash,  than  enable  any  minister  to  the  better 
preaching  of  the  gospel.    Whence  we  may  also  com- 
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pute,  since  thej  come  to  reckoniugs,  the  charges  of  liis 
needful  lihrary;  which,  though  some  shame  not  to 
vahie  at  6001.  may  be  competently  furnished  for  601. 
If  any  man  for  his  own  curiosity  or  delight  be  in  books 
further  expensive,  that  is  not  to  be  reckoned  as  neces- 
sary to  his  ministerial,  either  breeding  or  function. 
But  papists  and  other  adversaries  cannot  be  confuted 
without  fathers  and  councils,  immense  volumes,  and  of 
vast  charges.  I  will  shew  them  therefore  a  shorter  and 
a  better  way  of  confutation:  Tit.  i.  9,  "  Holding  fast 
the  faithful  word,  as  he  hath  been  taught,  that  lie  may 
be  able  by  sound  doctrine,  both  to  exhort  and  to  con- 
vince gainsayers:"  who  are  confuted  as  soon  as  heard, 
bringing  that  which  is  either  not  in  Scripture,  or 
against  it.  To  pursue  them  further  through  the  ob- 
scure and  entangled  wood  of  antiquity,  fathers  and 
councils  fighting  one  against  another,  is  needless,  end- 
less, not  requisite  in  a  minister,  and  refused  by  the  first 
reformers  of  our  religion.  And  yet  we  may  be  con- 
fident, if  these  things  be  thougiit  needful,  let  the  state 
but  erect  in  pu!)lic  good  store  of  libraries,  and  there 
will  not  want  men  in  the  church,  who  of  their  own  in- 
clinations will  become  able  in  this  kind  against  papist 
or  any  other  adversary.  I  have  thus  at  large  examined 
the  usual  pretences  of  hirelings,  coloured  over  most 
commonly  with  the  cause  of  learning  and  universities; 
as  if  with  divines  learning  stood  and  fell,  wherein  for 
the  most  part  their  pittance  is  so  small ;  and,  to  speak 
freely,  it  were  much  better  there  were  not  one  divine 
in  the  universities,  no  school-divinity  known,  the  idle 
sophistry  of  monks,  the  canker  of  religion  ;  and  that 
they  who  intended  to  be  ministers,  were  trained  up  in 
the  church  only  by  the  Scripture,  and  in  the  original 
languages  thereof  at  school ;  without  fetching  the 
compass  of  other  arts  and  sciences,  more  than  what 
they  can  well  learn  at  secondary  leisure,  and  at 
home. — Neither  speak  I  this  in  contempt  of  learning', 
or  the  ministr}',  but  hating  the  common  cheats  of  both  ; 
hating  that  they,  who  have  preached  out  bishops,  pre- 
lates, and  canonists,  should,  in  what  serves  their  own 
ends,  retain  their  false  opinions,  their  pharisaical  leaven, 
their  avarice,  and  closely  their  ambition,  their  plurali- 
ties, their  nonresidences,  their  odious  fees,  and  use  their 
legal  and  popish  arguments  for  tithes  :  that  independ- 
ents should  take  that  name,  as  they  may  justly  from 
the  true  freedom  of  christian  doctrine  and  church-disci- 
pline subject  to  no  superiour  judge  but  God  only,  and 
seek  to  be  dependents  on  the  magistrates  for  their 
maintenance  ;  which  two  things,  independence  and 
state-hire  in  religion,  can  never  consist  long  or  cer- 
tainly' together.  For  magistrates  at  one  time  or  other, 
not  like  these  at  present  our  patrons  of  christian  liberty, 
will  pay  none  but  such  whom  by  their  committees  of 
examination  they  find  conformable  to  their  interests 
and  opinions :  and  hirelings  will  soon  frame  themselves 
to  that  interest,  and  those  opinions  which  they  see  best 
pleasing  to  their  paymasters ;  and  to  seem  right  them- 
selves, will  force  others  as  to  the  truth.  But  most  of  all 
they  are  to  be  reviled  and  shamed,  who  cry  out  with 
the  distinct  voice  of  notorious  hirelings;  that  if  ye  set- 
tle not  our  maintenance  by  law,  farewell  the  gospel; 


than  which  nothing  can  be  uttered  more  false,  more 
ignominious,  and  I  may  say,  more  blasphemous  against 
our  Saviour ;  who  hatli  promised  without  this  condi- 
tion, both  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  own  j)resence  with 
his  church  to  the  world's  end  :  nothing  more  false, 
(unless  with  their  own  mouths  they  condemn  them- 
selves for  the  unworthiest  and  most  mercenary  of  all 
other  ministers,)  by  the  ex])erience  of  300  years  after 
Christ,  and  the  churches  at  this  day  in  France,  Austria, 
Polonia,  and  other  places,  witnessing  the  contrary 
under  an  adverse  magistrate,  not  a  favourable  ;  nothing 
more  ignominious,  levelling,  or  rather  undervaluing 
Christ  beneath  Mahomet.  For  if  it  must  be  thus,  how 
can  any  Christian  object  it  to  a  Turk,  that  his  religion 
stands  by  force  only;  and  not  justly  fear  from  him 
thisreply.  Yours  both  by  force  and  money,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  your  own  preachers?  This  is  that  which 
makes  atheists  in  the  land,  whom  they  so  much  com- 
plain of:  not  the  want  of  maintenance,  or  preachers, 
as  they  allege,  but  the  many  hirelings  and  cheaters 
that  have  the  gospel  in  their  hands;  hands  that  still 
crave,  and  are  never  satisfied.  Likely  ministers  indeed, 
to  proclaim  the  faith,  or  to  exhort  our  trust  in  God, 
when  they  themselves  will  not  trust  him  to  provide  for 
them  in  the  message  whereon,  they  say,  he  sent  them ; 
but  threaten,  for  want  of  temporal  means,  to  desert  it ; 
calling  that  want  of  means,  which  is  nothing  else  but 
the  want  of  their  own  faith  :  and  would  force  us  to  pay 
the  hire  of  building  our  faith  to  their  covetous  incre- 
dulity. Doubtless,  if  God  only  be  he  who  gives  minis- 
ters to  his  church  till  the  world's  end ;  and  through  the 
whole  gospel  never  sent  us  for  ministers  to  the  schools 
of  philosophy,  but  rather  bids  us  beware  of  such  "  vain 
deceit,"  Col.  ii.  8,  (which  the  primitive  church,  after  two 
or  three  ages  not  remembering,  brought  herself  quickly 
to  confusion,)  if  all  the  faithful  be  now  "  a  holy  and  a 
royal  priesthood,"  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  9,  not  excluded  from  the 
dispensation  of  things  holiest,  after  free  election  of  the 
church,  and  imposition  of  hands,  there  will  not  want 
ministers  elected  out  of  all  sorts  and  orders  of  men,  for 
the  gospel  makes  no  difference  from  the  magistrate 
himself  to  the  meanest  artificer,  if  God  evidently  favour 
liim  with  spiritual  gifts,  as  he  can  easily,  and  oft  hath 
done,  while  those  bachelor  divines  and  doctors  of  the 
tippet  have  been  passed  by.  Heretofore  in  the  first 
evangelic  times,  (and  it  were  happy  for  Christendom 
if  it  were  so  again,)  ministers  of  the  gospel  were  by 
nothing  else  distinguished  from  other  christians,  but  by 
their  spiritual  knowledge  and  sanctity  of  life,  for  which 
the  church  elected  them  to  be  her  teachers  and  over- 
seers, though  not  thereby  to  separate  them  from  what- 
ever calling  she  then  found  them  following  besides;  as 
the  example  of  St.  Paul  declares,  and  the  first  times  of 
Christianity.  When  once  they  affected  to  be  called  a 
clergy,  and  became,  as  it  were,  a  peculiar  tribe  of  Le- 
vites,  a  party,  a  distinct  order  in  the  commonwealth, 
bred  up  for  divines  in  babbling  schools,  and  fed  at  the 
public  cost,  good  for  nothing  else  but  what  was  good 
for  nothing,  they  soon  grew  idle  :  that  idleness,  with 
fulness  of  bread,  begat  pride  and  perpetual  contention 
with  their  feeders  the  despised  laity,  through  all  ages  ' 
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ever  since ;  to  tlie  perverting'  of  relig-ion,  and  the  dis- 
turbance of  all  Christendom.  And  we  may  confidently 
conclude,  it  never  will  be  otherwise  while  they  are 
thus  upheld  undepcnding'  on  the  churcli,  on  which 
alone  they  anciently  depended,  and  are  by  the  nianis- 
trate  publicly  maintained  a  numerous  faction  of  indi- 
gent persons,  crept  for  the  most  part  out  of  extreme 
want  and  bad  nurture,  claiming  by  divine  right  and 
freehold  the  tenth  of  our  estates,  to  monopolize  the 
ministry  as  their  peculiar,  whicli  is  free  and  open  to  all 
able  Clnistians,  elected  by  any  church.  Under  this 
pretence  exempt  from  all  other  employment,  and  en- 
riching themselves  on  the  public,  they  last  of  all  prove 
common  incendiaries,  and  exalt  their  horns  against  the 
magistrate  himself  that  nuintains  them,  as  the  priest  of 
Rome  did  soon  after  against  his  benefactor  the  emperor, 
and  the  presbyters  of  late  in  Scotland.  Of  which  hire- 
ling crew,  together  with  all  the  miscliiefs,  dissensions, 
troubles,  wars  merely  of  their  kindling,  Christendom 
might  soon  rid  herself  and  be  happy,  if  Christians 
would  but  know  their  own  dignity,  their  liberty,  their 
adoption,  and  let  it  not  be  wondered  if  I  say,  their 
spiritual  priesthood,  whereby  they  have  all  equally  ac- 


cess to  any  ministerial  function,  whenever  called  by 
their  own  abilities,  and  the  church,  though  they  never 
came  near  commencement  or  university.  But  while 
protestants,  to  avoid  the  due  labour  of  understanding 
their  own  religion,  are  content  to  lodge  it  in  the  breast, 
or  rather  in  the  books,  of  a  clergyman,  and  to  take  it 
thence  by  scraps  and  mammocks,  as  he  dispenses  it  in 
his  Sunday's  dole ;  they  will  be  always  learning  and 
never  knowing  ;  always  infants  ;  always  either  his 
vassals,  as  lay  papists  are  to  their  priests ;  or  at  odds 
with  him,  as  reformed  principles  give  them  some  light 
to  be  not  wliolly  conformable ;  whence  infinite  disturb- 
ances in  the  state,  as  they  do,  must  needs  follow.  Thus 
much  I  had  to  say ;  and,  I  suppose,  what  may  be 
enough  to  them  who  are  not  avariciously  bent  other- 
wise, touching  the  likeliest  means  to  remove  hirelings 
out  of  the  church ;  than  which  nothing  can  more  con- 
duce to  truth,  to  peace  and  all  happiness  both  in  church 
and  state.  If  I  be  not  heard  nor  believed,  the  event 
will  bear  me  witness  to  have  spoken  truth  ;  and  I,  in 
the  mean  while,  have  borne  my  witness,  not  out  of  sea- 
son, to  the  church  and  to  my  country. 


A 


LETTER   TO    A    E  R  I  E  N  1). 


CONCERNIMO 


THE   RUPTURES  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


rVBLlSDEl)   FROM   THE  MANUSCRIPT. 


Sir, 
Upon  tlie  sad  and  serious  discouree  which  we  fell  into 
last  night,  concerning  these  dang-erous  ruptures  of  the 
Commonwealth,  scarce  jet  in  her  infancy,  wliich  can- 
not be  without  some  inward  flaw  in  her  bowels;  I 
began  to  consider  more  intensely  thereon  than  hitherto 
I  have  been  wont,  resigning  myself  to  the  wisdom  and 
care  of  those  who  had  the  government;  and  not  find- 
ing that  either  God  or  the  public  required  more  of  me, 
than  my  prayers  for  them  that  govern.  And  since  you 
have  not  oiily  stirred  up  my  tiioughts,  by  acquainting 
me  with  tlie  state  of  affairs,  more  inwardly  than  I 
knew  before  ;  but  also  have  desired  me  to  set  down  my 
opinion  thereof,  trusting  to  your  ingenuity,  I  shall 
give  you  freely  my  apprehension,  both  of  our  present 
evils,  and  what  expedients,  if  God  in  mercy  regard  us, 
may  remove  them.  I  will  begin  with  telling  you  how 
I  was  overjoyed,  when  I  heard  that  the  armj',  under 
the  working  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  as  I  thought,  and 
still  hope  well,  liad  been  so  far  wrougiit  to  christian  hu- 
mility, and  self-denial,  as  to  confess  in  public  their 
backsliding  from  the  good  old  cause,  and  to  shew  the 
fruits  of  their  repentance,  in  the  righteousness  of  tlieir 
restoring  the  old  famous  parliament,  which  they  had 
without  just  authority  dissolved:  I  call  it  the  famous 
parliament,  though  not  the  harmless,  since  none  well- 
affected,  but  will  confess,  they  have  deserved  much 
more  of  these  nations,  than  they  have  undeserved. 
And  I  persuade  me,  that  God  was  pleased  with  their 
restitution,  signing  it,  as  he  did,  with  such  a  signal 
victory,  when  so  great  a  part  of  the  nation  were  des- 
perately conspired  to  call  back  again  their  ^Egyptian 
bondage.  So  much  the  more  it  now  amazes  me,  that 
they,  whose  lips  were  yet  scarce  closed  from  giving 
thanks  for  that  great  deliverance,  sliould  be  now  re- 
lapsing, and  so  soon  again  backsliding  into  the  same 
fault,  which  they  confessed  so  lately  and  so  solemnly 
to  God  and  the  world,  and  more  lately  punished  in 
those  Cheshire  rebels;  that  they  should  now  dissolve 
that  parliament,  which  they  themselves  re-established, 
and  acknowledged  for  their  supreme  ])ower  in  their 
other  day's  humble  representation  :  and  all  this,  for  no 


apparent  cause  of  public  concernment  to  the  church  or 
commonwealth,  but  onlv  for  discommissioninff  nine 
great  officers  in  the  army ;  which  had  not  been  done, 
as  is  reported,  but  upon  notice  of  their  intentions  against 
the  parliament.  I  presume  not  to  give  my  censure 
on  this  action,  not  knowing,  as  yet  I  do  not,  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  I  speak  only  what  it  appears  to  us  without 
doors,  till  better  cause  be  declared,  and  I  am  sure  to  all 
other  nations  most  illegal  and  scandalous,  I  fear  me 
barbarous,  or  rather  scarce  to  be  exampled  among  any 
barbarians,  that  a  paid  army  should,  for  no  otiier  cause, 
thus  subdue  the  supreme  power  that  set  them  up.  This, 
I  say,  other  nations  will  judge  to  the  sad  dishonour  of 
that  army,  lately  so  renowned  for  the  civilest  and  best 
ordered  in  the  world,  and  by  us  here  at  home,  for  the 
most  conscientious.  Certainly,  if  the  great  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  Holland,  French,  or  Venetian  forces, 
should  thus  sit  in  council,  and  write  from  garrison  to 
garrison  against  their  superiours,  they  might  as  easily 
reduce  the  king  of  France,  or  duke  of  Venice,  and  put 
tlie  United  Provinces  in  like  disorder  and  confusion. 
Why  do  they  not,  being  most  of  them  held  ignorant  of 
true  religion  ?  because  the  light  of  nature,  tlie  laws  of 
human  society,  the  reverence  of  their  magistrates,  co- 
venants, engagements,  loyalty,  allegiance,  keeps  them 
in  awe.  How  grievous  will  it  then  be  !  how  infamous 
to  the  true  religion  which  M'e  profess  !  how  dishonour- 
able to  the  name  of  God,  that  his  fear  and  the  power 
of  his  knowledge  in  an  army  professing  to  be  bis, 
should  not  work  that  obedience,  that  fidelity  to  their 
supreme  magistrates,  that  levied  them  and  paid  them  ; 
when  the  light  of  nature,  the  laws  of  human  society, 
covenants  and  contracts,  yea  common  shame,  works  in 
other  armies,  amongst  t!ic  worst  of  them  !  Which  will 
undoubtedly  pull  down  the  heavy  judgment  of  God 
among  us,  who  cannot  but  avenge  tliese  hypocrisies, 
violations  of  truth  and  holiness;  if  tiiey  he  indeed  so 
as  they  yet  seem.  For  neither  do  I  speak  this  in  re- 
proach to  the  army,  but  as  jealous  of  their  honour,  in- 
citing them  to  manifest  and  publisli  with  all  speed, 
some  better  cause  of  tliese  their  late  actions,  than  hath 
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liitlierlo  appeared,  and  to  find  out  the  Achan  amongst 
tlicni,  whose  close  ambition  in  all  likeliliood  abuses 
their  honest  natures  against  their  meaning  to  these  dis- 
orders ;  their  readiest  way  to  bring  in  again  tlie  eommon 
enemy,  and  witli  him  the  destruction  of  true  religion, 
and  civil  liberty.  But,  because  our  evils  are  now 
grown  more  dangerous  and  extreme,  than  to  be  reme- 
died by  complaints,  it  concerns  us  now  to  find  out  what 
remedies  may  be  likeliest  to  save  us  from  approaching 
ruin.  Being  now  in  anarchy,  without  a  counselling 
and  governing  ))ower;  and  the  army,  T  suppose,  find- 
ing themselves  insufficient  to  discharge  at  once  both 
military  and  civil  affairs,  the  first  thing  to  be  found 
out  with  all  s])eed,  without  which  no  commonwealth 
can  subsist,  must  be  a  senate  or  general  council  of 
state,  in  whom  must  be  the  power,  first  to  preserve  the 
public  peace ;  next,  the  commerce  witii  foreign  nations ; 
and  lastly,  to  raise  moneys  for  the  management  of 
these  affairs  :  this  must  either  be  the  parliament  re-ad- 
mitted to  sit,  or  a  council  of  state  allowed  of  by  the 
army,  since  they  only  now  have  the  power.  The  terms 
to  be  stood  on  are,  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  profess- 
ing Scripture  to  be  the  rule  of  their  faith  and  worship ; 
and  the  abjuration  of  a  single  person.  If  the  parlia- 
ment be  again  thought  on,  to  salve  honour  on  both 
sides,  the  well  affected  part  of  the  city,  and  the  con- 
gregated churches,  may  be  induced  to  mediate  by  pub- 
lic addresses,  and  brotherly  beseechings ;  which,  if 
there  be  that  saintship  among  us  which  is  talked  of, 
ought  to  be  of  highest  and  undeniable  persuasion  to 
reconcilement.  If  the  parliament  be  thought  well  dis- 
solved, as  not  complying  fully  to  grant  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  the  necessary  consequence  thereof,  the 
removal  of  a  forced  maintenance  from  ministers,  then 
must  the  army  forthwith  choose  a  council  of  state, 
whereof  as  many  to  be  of  the  parliament,  as  are  un- 
doubtedly affected  to  these  two  conditions  proposed. 
That  which  I  conceive  only  able  to  cement,  and  unite 
for  ever  the  army,  either  to  the  parliament  recalled,  or 
this  chosen  council,  must  be  a  mutual  league  and  oath, 
private  or  public,  not  to  desert  one  another  till  death  : 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  army  be  kept  up,  and  all  these 
officers  in  their  places  during  life,  and  so  likewise  the 
parliament  or  counsellors  of  state ;  which  will  be  no 
way  unjust,  considering  their  known  merits  on  either 
side,  in  council  or  in  field,  unless  any  be  found  false  to 
any  of  tliese  two  principles,  or  otherwise  personally 


criminous  in  the  judgment  of  both  parties.  If  sue!)  a 
union  as  this  be  not  accepted  on  the  army's  part,  be 
confident  there  is  a  single  person  underneath.  That 
the  army  be  upheld,  the  necessity  of  our  affairs  and 
factions  will  constrain  long  enough  periia])s,  to  content 
the  longest  liver  in  the  army.  And  whether  the  civil 
government  be  an  annual  democracy,  or  a  ])erpetual 
aristocracy,  is  not  to  me  a  consideration  for  the  extre- 
mities wherein  we  are,  and  the  hazard  of  our  safety 
from  our  common  enemy,  gaping  at  present  to  devour 
us.  That  it  be  not  an  oligarchy,  or  the  faction  of  a 
few,  may  be  easily  prevented  by  the  numbers  of  their 
own  choosing,  who  may  be  found  infallibly  constant 
to  those  two  conditions  fore-named,  full  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  the  abjuration  of  monarchy  proposed  :  and 
the  well-ordered  committees  of  their  faithfullest  adher- 
ents in  every  county,  may  give  this  government  the 
resemblance  and  effects  of  a  perfect  democracy.  As 
for  the  reformation  of  laws,  and  the  places  of  judica- 
ture, whether  to  be  here,  as  at  present,  or  in  every 
county,  as  hath  been  long  aimed  at,  and  many  such 
proposals,  tending  no  doubt  to  public  good,  they  may 
be  considered  in  due  time,  when  we  are  past  these  per- 
nicious pangs,  in  a  hopeful  way  of  health,  and  firm 
constitution.  But  unless  these  things,  which  I  have 
above  proposed,  one  way  or  other,  be  once  settled,  in 
my  fear,  which  God  avert,  we  instantly  ruin;  or  a 
best  become  the  servants  of  one  or  other  single  person, 
the  secret  author  and  fomenter  of  these  disturbances. 
You  have  the  sum  of  my  present  thoughts,  as  much  as 
I  understand  of  these  affairs,  freely  imparted ;  at  your 
request,  and  the  persuasion  you  wrought  in  me,  that  I 
might  chance  hereby  to  be  some  way  serviceable  to  the 
Commonwealth,  in  a  time  when  all  ouglit  to  be  endea- 
vouring what  good  they  can,  whether  much  or  but 
little.  With  this  j^ou  may  do  what  you  please,  put 
out,  put  in,  communicate,  or  suppress  :  you  offend  not 
me,  who  only  have  obeyed  your  opinion,  that  in  doing 
what  I  have  done,  I  might  happen  to  offer  something 
which  might  be  of  some  use  in  this  great  time  of  need. 
However,  I  have  not  been  wanting  to  the  opportunity 
which  you  presented  before  me,  of  shewing  the  readi- 
ness which  I  have  in  the  midst  of  my  unfitness,  to 
whatever  may  be  required  of  me,  as  a  public  duty. 

October  20,  1639. 


PRESENT  MEANS  AND  BRIEF  DELINEATION 


A    FREE     COMMONWEALTH, 


EASY  TO  BE  PUT  IN  PRACTICE,  AND  WITHOUT  DELAY. 


IN  A  LETTER  TO  GENERAL  MONK. 


PUBLISHED   PROM   THE   MANDSCRIPT. 


First,  All  endeavours  speedily  to  be  used,  that  the 
ensuing'  election  be  of  such  as  are  already  firm,  or  in- 
clinable to  constitute  a  free  commonwealth,  (according 
to  the  former  qualifications  decreed  in  parliament,  and 
not  yet  repealed,  as  T  hear,)  without  single  person,  or 
house  of  lords.  If  these  be  not  such,  but  the  con- 
trary, who  foresees  not,  that  our  liberties  will  be  utterly 
lost  in  this  next  parliament,  without  some  powerful 
course  taken,  of  speediest  prevention?  The  speediest 
way  will  be  to  call  up  forthwith  the  chief  gentlemen 
out  of  every  county ;  to  lay  before  them  (as  your  ex- 
cellency hath  already,  both  in  your  published  letters  to 
the  army,  and  your  declaration  recited  to  the  members 
of  parliament)  the  danger  and  confusion  of  readmitting 
kingship  in  this  land  ;  especially  against  the  rules  of 
all  prudence  and  example,  in  a  family  once  ejected, 
and  thereby  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  power  of  re- 
venge :  that  you  will  not  longer  delay  them  with  vain 
expectation,  but  will  put  into  their  hands  forthwith  the 
possession  of  a  free  commonwealth;  if  they  will  first 
return  immediately  and  elect  them,  by  such  at  least  of 
the  people  as  are  rightly  qualified,  a  standing  council 
in  every  city  and  great  town,  which  may  then  be  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  city,  continually  to  consult  the 
good  and  flourishing  state  of  that  place,  with  a  compe- 
tent territory  adjoined;  to  assume  the  judicial  laws, 
either  those  that  are,  or  such  as  they  themselves  shall 
new  make  severally,  in  each  commonalty,  and  all  judi- 
catures, all  magistracies,  to  the  administration  of  all 
justice  between  man  and  man,  and  all  tlie  ornaments 
of  public  civility,  academies,  and  such  like,  in  tlieir  own 
hands.  Matters  appertaining  to  men  of  several  coun- 
ties or  territories,  may  be  determined,  as  they  are  here 
at  London,  or  in  some  more  convenient  place,  under 
equal  judges. 

Next,  That  in  every  such  capital  place,  they  will 
choose  them  tlie  usual  number  of  al)]cst  knights  and 
burgesses,  engaged  for  a  commonwealth,  to  make  up 
the  parliament,  or  (as  it  will  from  henceforth  be  better 
called)  the  Grand  or  General  Council  of  the  Nation  : 
whose  office  must  be,  with  due  caution,  to  dispose  of 


forces,  both  by  sea  and  land,  under  the  conduct  of  your 
excellency,  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  must  raise  and  manage  the  public  revenue, 
but  with  provident  inspection  of  their  accompts  ;  must 
administer  all  foreign  affairs,  make  all  general  laws, 
peace  or  war,  but  not  without  assent  of  the  standing 
council  in  each  city,  or  such  other  general  assembly  as 
may  be  called  on  such  occasion,  from  the  whole  terri- 
tory, where  they  may,  without  much  trouble,  deliber- 
ate on  all  things  fully,  and  send  up  their  suffrages 
within  a  set  time,  by  deputies  appointed.  Though 
this  grand  council  be  perpetual,  (as  in  that  book  I 
proved  would  be  best  and  most  conformable  to  best 
examples,)  yet  they  will  then,  thus  limited,  have  so 
little  matter  in  their  hands,  or  power  to  endanger  our 
liberty;  and  the  people  so  much  in  theirs,  to  prevent 
them,  having  all  judicial  laws  in  their  own  choice,  and 
free  votes  in  all  those  %vhich  concern  generally  the 
whole  commonwealth  ;  that  we  shall  have  little  cause 
to  fear  the  perpetuity  of  our  general  senate ;  which 
will  be  then  nothing  else  but  a  firm  foundation  and 
custody  of  our  public  liberty,  peace,  and  union,  through 
the  whole  commonwealth,  and  the  transactors  of  our 
affairs  with  foreign  nations. 

If  this  yet  be  not  thought  enough,  the  known  expe- 
dient may  at  length  be  used,  of  a  partial  rotation. 

Lastly,  If  these  gentlemen  convocated  refuse  these 
fair  and  noble  ofl^ers  of  immediate  liberty,  and  happy 
condition,  no  doubt  there  be  enough  in  every  county 
who  will  thankfully  accept  them  ;  your  excellency  once 
more  declaring  publicly  this  to  be  your  mind,  and  hav- 
ing a  faithful  veteran  army,  so  ready  and  glad  to  assist 
you  in  the  prosecution  thereof.  For  the  full  and  abso- 
lute administration  of  law  in  every  county,  which  is  the 
difficultcst  of  these  proposals,  liath  been  of  most  long  de- 
sired ;  and  the  not  granting  it  held  a  general  grievance. 
The  rest,  when  they  shall  see  the  beginnings  and  pro- 
ceedings of  these  constitutions  proposed,  and  tl)e  orderly, 
the  decent,  the  civil,  the  safe,  the  noble  effects  thereof, 
will  be  soon  convinced,  and  by  degrees  come  in  of  their 
own  accord,  to  be  partakers  of  so  happy  a  government. 


THE 


READY  AND  EASY  WAY 


TO  ESTABLISH 


A    FREE    COMMONWEALTH. 


AND  THE  EXCELLENCE  THEREOF,  COMPARED  WITH  THE  INCONVENIENCIES  AND  DANGERS 
OF  READMITTING  KINGSHIP  IN  THIS  NATION. 

[first  pcblished  1660.] 

Et  DOS 

Consilium  dedinius  Syllx,  deinus  pupulo  nunc. 


Although,  since  the  writing"  of  this  treatise,  the  face 
of  things  batli  had  some  change,  writs  for  new  elec- 
tions have  been   recalled,  and   the  members  at  first 
chosen  re-admitted  frooi  exclusion  ;  yet  not  a  little  re- 
joicing to  hear  declared  the  resolution  of  those  who 
are  in  power,  tending  to  the  establishment  of  a  free 
commonwealth,  and  to  remove,  if  it  be  possible,  this 
noxious  humour  of  returning  to  bondage,  instilled  of 
late  by  some  deceivers,  and  nourished  from  bad  princi- 
ples and  false  apprehensions  among  too  many  of  the 
people ;   I  thought  best  not  to  suppress  what  I  had 
written,  hoping  that  it  may  now  be  of  much  more  use 
and  concernment  to  be  freely  published,  in  the  midst 
of  our  elections  to  a  free  parliament,  or  their  sitting  to 
consider  freely  of  the  government ;  whom  it  behoves 
to  have  all  things  represented  to  them  that  may  direct 
their  judgment  therein  ;  and  I  never  read  of  any  state, 
scarce  of  any  tyrant,  grown  so  incurable,  as  to  refuse 
counsel  from  any  in  a  time  of  public  deliberation,  much 
less  to  be  offended.     If  their  absolute  determination  be 
to  inthrall  us,  before  so  long  a  Lent  of  servitude,  they 
may  permit  us  a  little  shroving-time  first,  wherein  to 
speak  freely,  and  take  our  leaves  of  liberty.     And  be- 
cause in  the  former  edition,  through  baste,  many  faults 
escaped,  and  many  books  were  suddenly  dispersed,  ere 
the  note  to  mend  tliem  could  be  sent,  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity from  this  occasion  to  revise  and  somewhat  to 
enlarge  the  wiiole  discourse,  especially  that  part  which 
argues  for  a  perpetual  senate.     The  treatise  thus  re- 
vised and  enlarged,  is  as  follows. 

The  Parliament  of  England,  assisted  by  a  great 
number  of  the  people  who  appeared  and  stuck  to  them 
faithfullest  in  defence  of  religion  and  their  civil  liber- 
ties, judging  kingship  by  long  experience  a  govern- 
ment unnecessary,  burdensome,  and  dangerous,  justly 
and  magnanimously  abolished  it,  turning  regal  bond- 
age into  a  free  commonwealth,  to  the  admiration  and  ter- 
rour  of  our  emulous  neighbours.  They  took  themselves 
not  bound  by  the  light  of  nature  or  religion  to  any 
former  covenant,  from  which  the  king  himself,  by 
many  forfeitures  of  a  latter  date  or  discovery,  and  our 


own  longer  consideration  thereon,  had  more  and  more 
unbound  us,  both  to  himself  and  his  posterity;  as  hath 
been  ever  the  justice  and  the  prudence  of  all  wise  na- 
tions, that  have  ejected  tyranny.     They  covenanted 
"  to  preserve  the  king's  person  and  authority,  in  the 
preservation  of  the  true  religion,  and  our  liberties;'* 
not  in  his  endeavouring  to  bring  in  upon  our  consci- 
ences a  popish  religion;  upon  our  liberties,  thraldom  ; 
upon  our  lives,  destruction,  by  his  occasioning,  if  not 
coraplotting,  as  was  after  discovered,  the  Irish  massa- 
cre ;    his  fomenting   and   arming  the   rebellion ;   his 
covert  leaguing  with  the  rebels  against  us ;  his  refus- 
ing, more  than  seven  times,  propositions  most  just  and 
necessary  to  the  true  religion  and  our  liberties,  tendered 
him  by  the  parliament  both  of  England  and  Scotland. 
They  made  not  their  covenant  concerning  him  with  no 
diflerence  between  a  king  and  a  God;  or  promised  him, 
as  Job  did  to  the  Almighty,  "  to  trust  in  him  though 
he  slay  us  :"  they  understood  that  the  solemn  engage- 
ment, wherein  we  all  forswore  kingship,  was  no  more 
a  breach  of  the  covenant,  than  the  covenant  was  of  the 
protestation  before,  but  a  faithful  and  prudent  going 
on  both  in  words  well  weighed,  and  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  covenant  "  without  respect  of  persons,"  when  we 
could  not  serve  two  contrary  masters,  God  and  the 
king,  or  the  king  and  that  more  supreme  law,  sworn 
in  the   first   place   to   maintain   our  safety   and   our 
liberty.      They  knew  the  people  of  England  to  be 
a   free   people,   themselves   the   representers   of   that 
freedom ;    and   although   many   were   excluded,   and 
as  many  fled  (so   they   pretended)   from  tumults  to 
Oxford,  yet  they  were  left  a  sufficient  number  to  act  in 
parliament,  therefore  not  bound  by  any  statute  of  pre- 
ceding parliaments,  but  by  the   law  of  nature  only, 
which  is  the  only  law  of  laws  truly  and  properly  to  all 
mankind  fundamental ;  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
all  government;  to  which  no  parliament  or  people  that 
will  throughly  reform,  but  may  and  must  have  recourse, 
as  they  had,  and  must  yet  have,  in   church-reform- 
ation (if  they  throughly  intend  it)  to  evangelic  rules; 
not  to  ecclesiastical  canons,  though  never  so  ancient, 
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so  ratified  and  established  in  the  land  by  statutes 
which  for  the  most  part  are  mere  positive  laws,  neither 
natural  nor  moral :  and  so  by  any  parliament,  for  just 
and  serious  considerations,  without  scruple  to  be  at  any 
time  repealed.    If  others  of  their  number  in  these  things 
were  under  force,  they  were  not,  but  under  free  con- 
science ;  if  others  were  excluded  by  a  power  which 
they  could  not  resist,  tiiey  were  not  therefore  to  leave 
the  helm  of  government  iu  no  hands,  to  discontinue 
their  care  of  the  public  peace  and  safety,  to  desert  the 
people  in  anarchy  and  confusion,  no  more  than  when 
so  many  of  their  members  left  them,  as  made  up  in 
outward  formality  a  more  legal  parliament  of  three 
estates  against  them.     The  best-affected  also,  and  best- 
principled  of  the  people,  stood  not  numbering  or  com- 
puting, on  which  side  were  most  voices  in  parliament, 
but  on  which  side  appeared  to  them  most  reason,  most 
safety,  when  the  house  divided   upon  main  matters. 
What  was  well  motioned  and  advised,  they  examined 
not  whether  fear  or  persuasion  carried  it  in  the  vote, 
neither  did  they  measure  votes  and  counsels  by  the  in- 
tentions of  them  that  voted  ;  knowing  that  intentions 
either  are  but  guessed  at,  or  not  soon  enough  known,; 
and  although  good,  can  neither  make  the  deed  such, 
nor  prevent  the  consequence  from  being  bad  :  suppose 
bad  intentions  in  things  otherwise  well  done ;  what 
was  well  done,  was  by  them  who  so  thought,  not  the 
less  obeyed  or  followed  in  the  state ;  since  in  the  church, 
who  had  not  rather  follow  Iscariot  or  Simon  the  magi- 
cian, though  to  covetous  ends,  preaching,  than  Saul, 
though  in  the  uprightness  of 'his  heart  persecuting  the 
gospel  ?  Safer  they  therefore  judged  what  they  thought 
the  better  counsels,  though  carried  on  by  some  perhaps 
to  bad  ends,  than  the  worse  by  others,  though  endea- 
voured with  best  intentions  :  and  yet  they  were  not  to 
learn,  that  a  greater  number  might  be  corrupt  within 
the  walls  of  a  parliament,  as  well  as  of  a  city ;  whereof 
in  matters  of  nearest  concernment  all  men  will  be 
judges ;  nor  easily  permit,  that  the  odds  of  voices  in 
their  greatest  council  shall  more  endanger  them  by 
corrupt  or  credulous  votes,  than  the  odds  of  enemies 
by  open  assaults ;  judging,  that  most  voices  ought  not 
always  to  prevail,  where  main  matters  are  in  question. 
If  others  hence  will  pretend  to  disturb  all  counsels ; 
what  is  that  to  them  who  pretend  not,  but  are  in  real 
danger ;  not  they  only  so  judging,  but  a  great,  though 
not  the  greatest,  number  of  their  chosen  patriots,  who 
might  be  more  in  weight  than  the  others  in  numbers  : 
there  being  in  number  little  virtue,  but  by  weight  and 
measure  wisdom  working  all  things,  and  the  dangers 
on  either  side  they  seriously  thus  weighed.     From  the 
treaty,  short  fruits  of  long  labours,  and  seven  years 
war ;  security  for  twenty  years,  if  we  can  hold  it ;  re- 
formation in  the  church  for  three  years :  then  put  to 
shift  again  with  our  vanquished  master.     His  justice, 
his  honour,  his  conscience  declared  quite  contrary  to 
ours;  which  would   have  furnished  him  with  many 
such  evasions,  as  in  a  book  entitled,  "  An  Inquisition 
for  Blood,"  soon  after  were  not  concealed  :  bishops  not 
totally  removed,  but  left,  as  it  were,  in  ambush,  a  re- 
serve, with  ordination  in  their  sole  power;  their  lands 


already  sold,  not  to  be  alienated,  but  rented,  and  the 
sale  of  them  called  "  sacrilege ; "  delinquents,  few  of 
many  brought   to    condign   punishment ;    accessories 
punished,  the  chief  author,  above  pardon,  though,  after 
utmost  resistance,  vanquished  ;  not  to  give,  but  to  re- 
ceive, laws;  yet  besought,  treated  with,  and  to  be  thank- 
ed for  his  gracious  concessions,  to  be  honoured,  wor- 
shipped, glorified.     If  tliis  we  swore  to  do,  with  what 
righteousness  in  the  sight  of  God,  with  what  assurance 
that  we  bring  not  by  such  an  oath,  the  whole  sea  of 
blood-guiltiness  upon  our  heads  ?  If  on  the  other  side 
we  prefer  a  free  government,  though  for  the  present  not 
obtained,  yet  all  those  suggested  fears  and  difficulties, 
as  the  event  will  prove,  easily  overcome,  we  remain 
finally  secure  from  the  exasperated  regal  power,  and 
out  of  snares  ;  shall  retain  the  best  part  of  our  liberty, 
which  is  our  religion,  and  the  civil  part  will  be  from 
these  who  defer  us,  much  more  easily  recovered,  being 
neither  so  subtle  nor  so  awful  as  a  king  reinthroned. 
Nor  were  their  actions  less  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
than  might  become  the  hopes  of  a  glorious  rising  com- 
monwealth :  nor  were  the  expressions  both  of  army  and 
people,  whether  in  their  public  declarations,  or  several 
writings,  other  than  such  as  testified  a  spirit  in  this 
nation,  no  less  noble  and  well  fitted  to  the  liberty  of  a 
commonwealth,  tlian  in  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans. 
Nor  was  the  heroic  cause  unsuccessfully  defended  to 
all  Christendom,  against  the  tongue  of  a  famous  and 
thought  invincible  adversary ;  nor  the  constancy  and 
fortitude,  that  so  nobly  vindicated   our  liberty,  our 
victory  at  once  against  two  the  most  prevailing  usui^p- 
ers  over  mankind,  superstition  and  tjranny,  unpraised 
or  uncelebrated  in  a  wiitten  monument,  likely  to  out- 
live detraction,  as  it  hath  hitherto  convinced  or  si- 
lenced not  a  few  of  our  detractors,  especially  in  parts 
abroad.     After  our  liberty  and  religion  thus  prosper- 
ously fought  for,  gained,  and  many  years  possessed, 
except  in   those   unhappy  interruptions,  which   God 
hath  removed ;  now  that  nothing  remains,  but  in  all 
reason  the  certain  hopes  of  a  speedy  and  immediate 
settlement  for  ever  in  a  firm  and  free  commonwealth, 
for  this   extolled   and   magnified    nation,    regardless 
both  of  honour  won,  or  deliverances  vouchsafed  from 
heaven,  to  fall  back,  or  rather  to  creep  back  so  poorly, 
as  it  seems  the  multitude  would,  to  their  once  abjured 
and  detested  thraldom  of  kingship,  to  be  ourselves  the 
slanderers  of  our  own  just  and  religious  deeds,  though 
done  by  some  to  covetous  and  ambitious  ends,  yet  not 
therefore  to  be  stained  with  their  infamy,  or  they  to 
asperse  the  integrity  of  others  ;  and  yet  these  now  by 
revolting  from  the  conscience  of  deeds  well  done,  both 
in  church  and  state,  to  throw  away  and  forsake,  or 
rather  to  betray,  a  just  and  noble  cause  for  the  mixture 
of  bad  men  who  have  ill-managed  and  abused  it,  (which 
had  our  fathers  done  heretofore,  and  on  the  same  pre- 
tence deserted  true  religion,  what  had  long  ere  this 
become  of  our  gospel  and  all  protestant  reformation  so 
much  intermixed  with  the  avarice  and   ambition  of 
some  reformers.'')  and  by  thus  relapsing,  to  verify  all 
the  bitter  predictions  of  our  triumphing  enemies,  who 
will  now  think  they  wiselj-  discerned  and  justly  cen- 
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suicd  both  us  and  all  our  actions  as  rash,  rebellious, 
liypocritical,  and  iDi])ious ;  not  only  argues  a  strange, 
det^enerate  contagion  suddenly  spread  among  us,  fitted 
and  ])rcparcd  lor  new  slavery,  but  will  render  iis  a  scorn 
and  derision  to  all  our  neighbours.  And  wliat  will 
they  at  best  say  of  us,  and  of  the  whole  English  name, 
but  scofRngly,  as  of  that  foolish  builder  mentioned  by 
our  Saviour,  who  began  to  build  a  tower,  and  was  not 
able  to  finish  it?  Where  is  this  goodly  tower  of  a 
commonwealth,  which  the  English  boasted  they  would 
build  to  overshadow  kings,  and  be  another  Rome  in 
the  west  ?  The  foundation  indeed  they  lay  gallantly, 
but  fell  into  a  worse  confusion,  not  of  tongues,  but  of 
factions,  than  those  at  the  tower  of  Babel ;  and  have 
left  no  memorial  of  their  work  behind  them  remaining, 
but  in  the  common  laughter  of  Europe !  Which  must 
needs  redound  the  more  to  our  shame,  if  we  but  look 
on  our  neighbours  the  United  Provinces,  to  us  inferiour 
in  all  outward  advaiitages ;  who  notwithstanding,  in 
the  midst  of  greater  difficulties,  courageously,  wisely, 
constantly  went  through  with  the  same  work,  and  are 
settled  in  all  the  happy  enjoyments  of  a  potent  and 
flourishing  republic  to  this  day. 

Besides  this,  if  we  return  to  kingship,  and  soon  re- 
pent, (as  undoubtedly  we  shall,  when  we  begin  to  find 
the  old  encroachments  coming  on  by  little  and  little 
upon  our  consciences,  which  must  necessarily  proceed 
from  king  and  bishop  united  inseparably  in  one  inter- 
est,) we  may  be  forced  perhaps  to  fight  over  again  all 
that  we  have  fought,  and  spend  over  again  all  that  we 
have  spent,  but  are  never  like  to  attain  thus  far  as  we 
are  now  advanced  to  the  recovery  of  our  freedom, 
never  to  have  it  in  possession  as  we  now  have  it,  never 
to  be  vouchsafed  hereafter  the  like  mercies  and  signal 
assistances  from  Heaven  in  our  cause,  if  by  our  in- 
grateful  backsliding  we  make  these  fruitless;  flying 
now  to  regal  concessions  from  his  divine  condescen- 
sions, and  gracious  answers  to  our  once  importuning 
prayers  against  the  tyranny  which  we  then  groaned 
under ;  making  vain  and  viler  than  dirt  the  blood  of 
so  many  thousand  faithful  and  valiant  Englishmen, 
who  left  us  in  this  liberty,  bought  with  their  lives ; 
losing  by  a  strange  after-game  of  folly  all  the  battles 
we  have  won,  together  with  all  Scotland  as  to  our 
conquest,  hereby  lost,  which  never  any  of  our  kings 
could  conquer,  all  the  treasure  we  have  spent,  not  that 
corruptible  treasure  only,  but  that  far  more  precious  of 
all  our  late  miraculous  deliverances;  treading  back 
again  with  lost  labour  all  our  happy  steps  in  the  pro- 
gress of  reformation,  and  most  pitifully  depriving  our- 
selves the  instant  fruition  of  that  free  government, 
which  we  have  so  dearly  purchased,  a  free  common- 
wealth, not  only  held  by  wisest  men  in  all  ages  the 
noblest,  the  manliest,  the  equallest,  the  justest  govern- 
ment, the  most  agreeable  to  all  due  liberty  and  propor- 
tioned equality,  both  human,  civil,  and  christian,  most 
cherishing  to  virtue  and  true  religion,  but  also  (I  may 
say  it  with  greatest  probability)  plainly  commended, 
or  rather  enjoined  by  our  Saviour  himself,  to  all  Chris- 
tians, not  without  remarkable  disallowance,  and  the 
brand  of  Geutilism  upon  kingship.     God  in  much  dis- 


pleasure gave  a  king  to  the  Israelites,  and  imputed  it 
a  sin  to  them  that  they  sought  one :  but  Christ  ap- 
parently forbids  his  disciples  to  admit  of  any  such 
heiithenish  government;  "The  kings  of  the  Gentiles," 
saith  he,  "  exercise  lordship  over  them  ;"  and  they  that 
"  exercise  authority  upon  them  are  called  benefactors : 
but  ye  shall  not  be  so  ;  but  he  that  is  greatest  among 
you,  let  him  be  as  the  younger  ;  and  he  that  is  chief, 
as  he  that  serveth."  The  occasion  of  these  his  words 
was  the  ambitious  desire  of  Zebedee's  two  sons,  to  be 
exalted  above  their  brethren  in  his  kingdom,  which 
they  thought  was  to  be  ere  long  upon  earth.  That  he 
speaks  of  civil  government,  is  manifest  by  the  former 
part  of  the  comparison,  which  infers  the  other  part  to 
be  always  in  the  same  kind.  And  what  government 
comes  nearer  to  this  precept  of  Christ,  than  a  free  com- 
monwealth ;  wherein  they  who  are  the  greatest,  are 
perpetual  servants  and  drudges  to  the  public  at  their 
own  cost  and  charges,  neglect  their  own  affairs,  yet 
are  not  elevated  above  their  brethren  ;  live  soberly  in 
their  families,  walk  the  street  as  other  men,  may  be 
spoken  to  freely,  familiarly,  friendly,  without  adora- 
tion ?  Whereas  a  king  must  be  adored  like  a  demigod, 
with  a  dissolute  and  haughty  court  about  him,  of  vast 
expense  and  luxury,  masks  and  revels,  to  the  de- 
bauching of  our  prime  gentry  both  male  and  female ; 
not  in  their  pastimes  only,  but  in  earnest,  by  the  loose 
employments  of  court-service,  which  will  be  then 
thought  honourable.  There  will  be  a  queen  of  no  less 
charge  ;  in  most  likelihood  outlandish  and  a  papist, 
besides  a  queen-mother  such  already ;  together  with 
both  their  courts  and  numerous  train  :  then  a  royal 
issue,  and  ere  long  severally  their  sumptuous  courts ; 
to  the  multiplying  of  a  servile  crew,  not  of  servants 
only,  but  of  nobility  and  gentry,  bred  up  then  to 
the  hopes  not  of  public,  but  of  court-offices,  to  be 
stewards,  chamberlains,  ushers,  gfooms,  even  of  the 
close-stool ;  and  the  lower  their  minds  debased  with 
court-opinions,  contrary  to  all  virtue  and  reforma- 
tion, the  haughtier  will  be  their  pride  and  profuse- 
ness.  We  may  well  remember  this  not  long  since  at 
home ;  nor  need  but  look  at  present  into  the  French 
court,  where  enticements  and  preferments  daily  draw 
away  and  pervert  the  protestant  nobility.  As  to  the 
burden  of  expense,  to  our  cost  we  shall  soon  know  it; 
for  any  good  to  us  deserving  to  be  termed  no  better 
than  the  vast  and  lavish  price  of  our  subjection,  and 
their  debauchery,  which  we  are  now  so  greedily  cheap- 
ening, and  would  so  fain  be  paying  most  inconsider- 
ately to  a  single  person  ;  who  for  any  thing  wherein 
the  public  really  needs  him,  will  have  little  else  to  do, 
but  to  bestow  the  eating  and  drinking  of  excessive 
dainties,  to  set  a  pompous  face  upon  the  superficial 
actings  ^f  state,  to  pageant  himself  up  and  down  in 
progress  among  the  perpetual  bowings  and  cringings 
of  an  abject  people,  on  either  side  deifying  and  adoring 
him  for  nothing  done  that  can  deserve  it.  For  what 
can  he  more  than  another  man  ?  who,  even  in  the  ex- 
pression of  a  late  court-poet,  sits  only  like  a  great  cipher 
set  to  no  purpose  before  a  long  row  of  other  significant 
figures.     Nay,  it  is  well  and  happy  for  the  people,  if 
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tlieir  king  be  but  a  cipher,  being  ofttimes  a  mischief,  a 
pest,  a  scourge  of  the  nation,  and  which  is  worse,  not 
to  be  removed,  not  to  be  controlled,  much  less  accused 
or  brougiit  to  punishment,  without  the  danger  of  a 
common  ruin,  without  the  shaking  and  almost  sub- 
version of  the  whole  land  :  whereas  in  a  free  common- 
wealth, any  governor  or  ciiief  counsellor  offending 
may  be  removed  and  punished,  without  the  least  com- 
motion. Certainly  then  that  people  must  needs  be 
mad,  or  strangely  infatuated,  that  build  the  chief  hope 
of  their  common  happiness  or  safety  on  a  single  per- 
son ;  who,  if  he  happen  to  be  good,  can  do  no  more 
than  another  man  ;  if  to  be  bad,  hath  in  his  hands  to 
do  more  evil  without  check,  than  millions  of  other  men. 
The  happiness  of  a  nation  must  needs  be  firmest  and 
certainest  in  full  and  free  council  of  their  own  electing, 
where  no  single  person,  but  reason  only,  sways.  And 
what  madness  is  it  for  them  who  might  manage  nobly 
their  own  affairs  themselves,  sluggishly  and  weakly 
to  devolve  all  on  a  single  person ;  and  more  like  boys 
under  age  than  men,  to  commit  all  to  his  patronage 
and  disposal,  who  neither  can  perform  what  he  under- 
takes, and  yet  for  undertaking  it,  though  royally  paid, 
will  not  be  their  servant,  but  their  lord  !  How  unmanly 
must  it  needs  be,  to  count  such  a  one  the  breath  of  our 
nostrils,  to  hang  all  our  felicity  on  him,  all  our  safety, 
our  well-being,  for  which  if  we  were  aught  else  but 
sluggards  or  babies,  we  need  depend  on  none  but  God 
and  our  own  counsels,  our  own  active  virtue  and  in- 
dustry! "Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,"  saith  Solo- 
mon ;  "  consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise ;  which  having 
no  prince,  ruler,  or  lord,  provides  her  meat  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  gathers  her  food  in  the  harvest :"  which  evi- 
dently shews  us,  that  they  who  think  the  nation  un- 
done without  a  king,  though  they  look  grave  or 
haughty,  have  not  so  much  true  spirit  and  understand- 
ing in  them  as  a  pismire :  neither  are  these  diligent 
creatures  hence  concluded  to  live  in  lawless  anarchy, 
or  that  coiDimended,  but  are  set  the  examples  to  impru- 
dent and  ungoverned  men,  of  a  frugal  and  self-govern- 
ing democracy  or  commonwealth  ;  safer  and  more 
thriving  in  the  joint  providence  and  counsel  of  many 
industrious  equals,  than  under  the  single  domination 
of  one  imperious  lord.  It  may  be  well  wondered  that 
any  nation,  styling  themselves  free,  can  suffer  any  man 
to  pretend  hereditary  right  over  them  as  their  lord; 
whenas  by  acknowledging  that  right,  they  conclude 
themselves  his  servants  and  his  vassals,  and  so  renounce 
their  own  freedom.  Which  how  a  people  and  their 
leaders  especially  can  do,  who  have  fought  so  glori- 
ously for  liberty;  how  they  can  change  their  noble 
words  and  actions,  heretofore  so  becoming  the  majesty 
of  a  free  people,  into  the  base  necessity  of  court-flat- 
teries and  prostrations,  is  not  only  strange  and  ad- 
mirable, but  lamentable  to  think  on.  That  a  nation 
should  be  so  valorous  and  courageous  to  win  thoir 
liberty  in  the  field,  and  when  they  have  won  it,  should 
be  so  heartless  and  unwise  in  their  counsels,  as  not  to 
know  how  to  use  it,  value  it,  vyhat  to  do  with  it,  or  with 
themselves;  but  after  tenor  twelve  years'  prosperous 
war  and  contestation  with  tyranny,  basely  and  besot- 


tedly  to  run  their  necks  again  into  the  yoke  which  they 
have  broken,  and  prostrate  all  the  fruits  of  their  victory 
for  nought  at  the  feet  of  the  vanquished,  besides  our 
loss  of  glory,  and  such  an  example  as  kings  or  tyrants 
never  yet  had  the  like  to  boast  of,  will  be  an  ignominy 
if  it  befall  us,  tiiat  never  yet  befell  any  nation  pos- 
sessed of  their  liberty;  worthy  indeed  themselves, 
whatsoever  they  be,  to  be  for  ever  slaves,  but  that  part 
of  the  nation  wliich  consents  not  with  them,  as  I  per- 
suade me  of  a  great  number,  far  worthier  than  by  their 
means  to  be  brought  into  the  same  bondage.  Con- 
sidering these  things  so  plain,  so  rational,  I  cannot  but 
yet  further  admire  on  the  other  side,  how  any  man, 
who  hath  the  true  principles  of  justice  and  religion  in 
him,  can  presume  or  take  upon  him  to  be  a  king  and 
lord  over  his  brethren,  whom  he  cannot  but  know,  whe- 
ther as  men  or  Christians,  to  be  for  the  most  part  every 
way  equal  or  superior  to  himself:  how  he  can  display 
with  such  vanity  and  ostentation  his  regal  splendour, 
so  supereminently  above  other  mortal  men  ;  or  being 
a  Christian,  can  assume  such  extraordinary  honour 
and  worship  to  himself,  while  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
our  common  king  and  lord,  is  hid  to  this  world,  and 
such  Gentilish  imitation  forbid  in  express  words  by 
himself  to  all  his  disciples.  All  protestants  hold  that 
Christ  in  his  church  hath  left  no  vicegerent  of  his 
power;  but  himself,  without  deputy,  is  the  only  head 
thereof,  governing  it  from  heaven :  how  then  can  any 
christian  man  derive  his  kingship  from  Christ,  but  with 
worse  usurpation  than  the  pope  his  headship  over  the 
church,  since  Christ  not  only  hath  not  left  the  least 
shadow  of  a  command  for  any  such  vicegerencc  from 
him  in  the  state,  as  the  pope  pretends  for  his  in  the 
church,  but  hath  expressly  declared,  that  such  regal 
dominion  is  from  the  Gentiles,  not  from  him,  and  hath 
strictly  charged  us  not  to  imitate  them  therein  .' 

I  doubt  not  but  all  ingenuous  and  knowing  men 
will  easily  agree  with  me,  that  a  free  commonwealtli 
without  single  person  or  house  of  lords  is  by  far  the 
best  government,  if  it  can  be  had  ;  but  we  have  all  this 
while,  say  they,  been  expecting  it,  and  cannot  yet  at- 
tain it.  It  is  true  indeed,  when  monarchy  was  dis- 
solved, the  form  of  a  commonwealth  should  have  forth- 
with been  framed,  and  the  practice  thereof  immedi- 
ately begun ;  that  the  people  might  have  soon  been 
satisfied  and  delighted  with  the  decent  order,  ease,  and 
benefit  thereof:  we  had  been  then  by  this  time  firmly 
rooted  past  fear  of  commotions  or  mutations,  and  now 
flourishing:  this  care  of  timely  settling  a  new  govern- 
ment instead  of  the  old,  too  much  neglected,  hatli  been 
our  mischief  Yet  the  cause  thereof  may  be  ascribed 
with  most  reason  to  the  frequent  disturbances,  inter- 
ruptions, and  dissolutions,  which  the  parliament  bath 
had,  partly  from  the  impatient  or  disaffected  people, 
partly  from  some  ambitious  leaders  in  the  army;  much 
contrary,  I  believe,  to  the  mind  and  approbation  of  the 
army  itself,  and  their  other  commanders,  once  unde- 
ceived, or  in  their  own  power.  Now  is  the  opportu- 
nity, now  the  very  seasou,  wherein  we  may  obtain  a 
free  commonwealth,  and  establish  it  for  ever  in  the 
laud,  without  difficulty  or  much  delay.    Writs  are  sent 
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out  for  elections,  and,  which  is  worth  observing',  in  the 
name,  not  of  any  king-,  but  of  the   keepers  of  our 
liberty,   to  sununon  a  free  pailiament;    which  then 
only  will  indeed  be  free,  jmd  deserve  the  true  honour 
of  that  supreme  title,  if  they  preserve  ns  a  irce  people. 
Which  never  parliament  was  more  free  to  do;  being- 
now  called  not  as  heretofore,  by  the  summons  of  a  king, 
but  by  the  voice  of  liberty  :  and  if  the  people,  laying 
aside  prejudice   and   impatience,   will   seriously   and 
calmly  now  consider  their  own  good,  both  religious 
and  civil,  their  own  liberty  and  the  only  means  thereof, 
as  shall  be  here  laid  down  before  them,  and  will  elect 
their  knights  and  burgesses  able  men,  and  according 
to  the  just  and  necessary  fjualifications,  (which,  for 
aught  I  hear,  remain  yet  in  force  unrepealed,  as  they 
were  formerly  decreed  in  parliament,)  men  not  ad- 
dicted to  a  single  person  or  house  of  lords,  the  work  is 
done  ;  at  least  the  foundation  firmly  laid  of  a  free  com- 
monwealth, and  good  part  also  erected  of  the  main 
structure.     For  the  ground  and  basis  of  every  just  and 
free  government,  (since  men  have  smarted  so  oft  for 
committing  all  to  one  person,)  is  a  general  council  of 
ablest  men,  chosen  by  the  people  to  consult  of  public 
affairs  from  time  to  time  for  the  common  good.     In 
this  grand  council   must  the  sovereignty,  not  trans- 
ferred, but  delegated  only,  and  as  it  were  deposited, 
reside  ;  with  this  caution,  they  must  have  the  forces  by 
sea  and  land  committed  to  them  for  preservation  of  the 
common  peace  and  liberty ;  must  raise  and  manage 
the  public  revenue,  at  least  with  some  inspectors  de- 
puted for  satisfaction  of  the  people,  how  it  is  employed ; 
must  make  or  propose,  as  more  expressly  shall  be  said 
anon,  civil  laws,  treat  of  commerce,  peace,  or  war  with 
foreign  nations,  and,  for  the  carrying  on  some  particu- 
lar affairs   with   more  secrecy  and  expedition,  must 
elect,  as  they  have  already  out  of  their  own  number 
and  others,  a  council  of  state. 

And,  although  it  may  seem  strange  at  first  hearing, 
by  reason  that  men's  minds  are  prepossessed  with  the 
notion  of  successive  parliaments,  I  affirm,  that  the 
grand  or  general  council,  being  well  chosen,  should  be 
perpetual :  for  so  their  business  is  or  may  be,  and  oft- 
times  urgent ;  the  opportunity  of  affairs  gained  or  lost 
in  a  moment.  The  day  of  council  cannot  be  set  as 
the  day  of  a  festival ;  but  must  be  ready  always  to  pre- 
vent or  answer  all  occasions.  By  this  continuance 
they  will  become  every  way  skilfuUest,  best  provided 
of  intelligence  from  abroad,  best  acquainted  with  the 
people  at  home,  and  the  people  with  them.  The  ship 
of  the  commonwealth  is  always  under  sail;  they  sit  at 
the  stern,  and  if  they  steer  well,  what  need  is  there  to 
change  them,  it  being  rather  dangerous  ?  Add  to 
this,  that  the  grand  council  is  both  foundation  and 
main  pillar  of  the  whole  state ;  and  to  move  pillars 
and  foundations,  not  faulty,  cannot  be  safe  for  the 
building.  I  see  not  therefore,  how  we  can  be  ad- 
vantaged by  successive  and  transitory  parliaments ; 
but  that  they  are  much  likelier  continually  to  unsettle 
rather  than  to  settle  a  free  government,  to  breed  com- 
motions, changes,  novelties,  and  uncertainties,  %o  bring 
neglect  upon  present  affairs  and  opportunities,  while  | 


all  minds  are  in  suspense  with  expectation  of  a  new 
a.ssembly,  and  the  assembly  for  a  good  space  taken  up 
with  the  new  settling  of  itself.  After  which,  if  they 
find  no  great  work  to  do,  they  will  make  it,  by  altering- 
or  repealing  former  acts,  or  making  and  multiplying 
new  ;  that  they  may  seem  to  see  what  their  predeces- 
sors saw  not,  and  not  to  have  assembled  for  nothing: 
till  all  law  be  lost  in  the  multitude  of  clashing  statutes. 
But  if  the  ambition  of  such  as  think  themselves  in- 
jured, that  they  also  partake  not  of  the  government, 
and  are  impatient  till  tliey  be  chosen,  cannot  brook  the 
perpetuity  of  others  chosen  before  them ;  or  if  it  be 
feared,  that  long  continuance  of  power  may  corrupt 
sincerest  men,  the  known  expedient  is,  and  by  some 
lately  ])ropounded,  that  annually  (or  if  the  space  be 
longer,  so  much  perhaps  the  better)  the  tliird  part  of 
senators  may  go  out  according  to  the  precedence  of 
their  election,  and  the  like  number  be  chosen  in  their 
places,  to  prevent  their  settling  of  too  absolute  a  power, 
if  it  should  be  perpetual :  and  this  they  call  "  partial 
rotation."  But  I  could  wish,  that  this  wheel  or  partial 
wheel  in  state,  if  it  be  possible,  might  be  avoided,  as 
having  too  much  affinity  with  the  wheel  of  Fortune. 
For  it  appears  not  how  this  can  be  done,  without  dan- 
ger and  mischance  of  putting  out  a  great  number  of 
the  best  and  ablest :  in  whose  stead  new  elections  may 
bring  in  as  many  raw,  unexperienced,  and  otherwise 
affected,  to  the  weakening  and  much  altering  for  the 
worse  of  public  transactions.  Neither  do  I  think  a 
perpetual  senate,  especially  chosen  or  entrusted  by  the 
people,  much  in  this  land  to  be  feared,  where  the  well- 
affected,  either  in  a  standing  army,  or  in  a  settled  mi- 
litia, have  their  arms  in  their  own  hands.  Safest 
therefore  to  me  it  seems,  and  of  least  hazard  or  inter- 
ruption to  affairs,  that  none  of  the  grand  council  be 
moved,  unless  by  death,  or  just  conviction  of  some 
crime:  for  what  can  be  expected  firm  or  stedfast  from 
a  floating  foundation  ?  however,  I  forejudge  not  any 
probable  expedient,  any  temperament  that  can  be 
found  in  things  of  this  nature,  so  disputable  on  either 
side.  Yet  lest  this  which  I  affirm  be  thought  my 
single  opinion,  I  shall  add  sufficient  testimony.  King- 
ship itself  is  therefore  counted  the  more  safe  and  dur- 
able because  the  king,  and  for  the  most  part  his  coun- 
cil, is  not  changed  during  life :  but  a  commonwealth 
is  held  immortal,  and  therein  firmest,  safest,  and  most 
above  fortune  :  for  the  death  of  a  king  causeth  ofttimes 
many  dangerous  alterations ;  but  the  death  now  and 
then  of  a  senator  is  not  felt,  the  main  body  of  them 
still  continuing  permanent  in  greatest  and  noblest 
commonwealths,  and  as  it  were  eternal.  Therefore 
among  the  Jews,  the  supreme  council  of  seventy,  called 
the  Sanhedrim,  founded  by  Moses,  in  Athens  that  of 
Areopagus,  in  Sparta  that  of  the  ancients,  in  Rome  the 
senate,  consisted  of  members  chosen  for  term  of  life ; 
and  by  that  means  remained  as  it  were  still  the  same 
to  generations.  In  Venice  they  change  indeed  oftener 
than  every  year  some  particular  council  of  state,  as  that 
of  six,  or  such  other:  but  the  true  senate,  which  up- 
holds and  sustains  the  government,  is  the  whole  aris- 
tocracy immovable.     So  in  the  United  Provinces,  the 
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states  g-eneral,  which  are  indeed  but  a  council  of  state 
deputed  by  the  whole  union,  are  not  usually  the  same 
persons  for  above  three  or  six  years ;  but  the  states-  of 
every  city,  in  whom  the  sovereignty  hath  been  placed 
time  out  of  mind,  are  a  standing  senate,  without  suc- 
cession, and  accounted  chiefly  in  that  regard  the  main 
prop  of  their  liberty.  And  why  they  should  be  so  in 
every  well-ordered  commonwealth,  they  who  write  of 
policy  give  these  reasons ;  "  That  to  make  the  senate 
successive,  not  only  impairs  the  dignity  and  lustre  of 
the  senate,  but  weakens  tiie  whole  commonwealth,  and 
brings  it  into  manifest  danger;  while  by  this  means 
the  secrets  of  state  are  frequently  divulged,  and  matters 
of  greatest  consequence  committed  to  inexpert  and  no- 
vice counsellors,  utterly  to  seek  in  the  full  and  inti' 
mate  knowledge  of  affairs  past."  I  know  not  therefore 
what  should  be  peculiar  in  England,  to  make  successive 
parliaments  thought  safest,  or  convenient  here  more 
than  in  other  nations,  unless  it  be  the  fickleness,  which 
is  attributed  to  us  as  we  are  islanders:  but  good  educa- 
tion and  acquisite  wisdom  ought  to  correct  the  tluxible 
fault,  if  any  such  be,  of  our  watery  situation.  It  will 
be  objected,  that  in  those  places  where  they  had  per- 
petual senates,  they  liad  also  popular  remedies  against 
their  growing  too  imperious :  as  in  Athens,  besides 
Areopagus,  another  senate  of  four  or  five  hundred  ;  in 
Sparta,  the  Ephori ;  in  Rome,  the  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  the  event  tells  us,  that  these  remedies  either 
little  avail  the  people,  or  brought  them  to  such  a  licen- 
tious and  unbridled  democracy,  as  in  fine  ruined  them- 
selves with  their  own  excessive  power.  So  that  the 
main  reason  urged  why  popular  assemblies  are  to  be  . 
trusted  with  the  people's  liberty,  rather  than  a  senate 
of  principal  men,  because  great  men  will  be  still  en- 
deavouring to  enlarge  their  power,  but  the  common 
sort  will  be  contented  to  maintain  their  own  liberty,  is 
by  experience  found  false ;  none  being  more  immoder- 
ate and  ambitious  to  amplify  their  power,  than  such 
popularities,  which  were  seen  in  the  people  of  Rome ; 
who  at  first  contented  to  have  their  tribunes,  at  length 
contented  with  the  senate  that  one  consul,  then  both, 
soon  after,  that  the  censors  and  praetors  also  should  be 
created  plebeian,  and  the  whole  empire  put  into  their 
hands;  adoring  lastly  those,  who  most  were  adverse  to 
the  senate,  till  Marius,  by  fulfilling  their  inordinate 
desires,  quite  lost  them  all  the  power,  for  which  they 
had  s()  long  been  striving,  and  left  them  under  the 
tyranny  of  Sylla :  the  balance  therefore  must  be  ex- 
actly so  set,  as  to  preserve  and  keep  up  due  authority 
on  either  side,  as  well  in  the  senate  as  in  the  people. 
And  this  annual  rotation  of  a  senate  to  consist  of  three 
hundred,  as  is  lately  propounded,  requires  also  another 
popular  assembly  upward  of  a  thousand,  with  an  an- 
swerable rotation.  Which,  besides  that  it  will  be 
liable  to  all  those  inconveniences  found  in  the  aforesaid 
remedies,  cannot  but  be  troublesome  and  chargeable, 
both  in  their  motion  and  their  session,  to  the  whole 
land,  unwieldy  with  their  own  bulk,  unable  in  so  great 
a  number  to  mature  their  consultations  as  they  ought, 
if  any  be  allotted  them,  and  that  they  meet  not  from 
so  many  parts  remote  to  sit  a  whole  year  lieger  in  one 


place,  only  now  and  then  to  hold  up  a  forest  of  fingers, 
or  to  convey  each  man  his  bean  or  ballot  into  the  box, 
without  reason  shewn  or  common  deliberation ;  incon- 
tinent of  secrets,  if  any  be  imparted  to  them  ;  emulous 
and  always  jarring  with  the  other  senate.  The  much 
better  way  doubtless  will  be,  in  this  wavering  con- 
dition of  our  affairs,  to  defer  the  changing  or  circum- 
scribing of  our  senate,  more  than  may  be  done  with 
ease,  till  the  commonwealth  be  throughly  settled  in 
peace  and  safety,  and  they  themselves  give  us  the  oc- 
casion. Military  men  hold  it  dangerous  to  change 
the  form  of  battle  in  view  of  an  enemy :  neither  did 
the  people  of  Rome  bandy  with  their  senate,  while  any 
of  the  Tarquins  lived,  the  enemies  of  their  liberty; 
nor  sought  by  creating  tribunes,  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  fear  of  their  patricians,  till  sixteen  years 
after  the  expulsion  of  their  kings,  and  in  full  security 
of  their  state,  they  had  or  thought  they  had  just  cause 
given  them  by  the  senate.  Another  way  will  be, 
to  well  qualify  and  refine  elections:  not  committing 
all  to  the  noise  and  shouting  of  a  rude  multitude,  but 
permitting  only  those  of  them  who  are  rightly  qualified, 
to  noYninate  as  many  as  they  will ;  and  out  of  that 
number  others  of  a  better  breeding,  to  choose  a  less 
number  more  judiciously,  till  after  a  third  or  fourth 
sifting  and  refining  of  exactest  choice,  they  only  be 
left  chosen  who  are  the  due  number,  and  seem  by  most 
voices  the  woithiest.  To  make  the  people  fittest  to 
choose,  and  the  chosen  fittest  to  govern,  will  be  to 
mend  our  corrupt  and  faulty  education,  to  teach  the 
people  faith,  not  without  virtue,  temperance,  modesty, 
sobriety,  parsimony,  justice;  not  to  admire  wealth  or 
honour;  to  hate  turbulence  and  ambition  ;  to  place 
every  one  his  private  welfare  and  happiness  in  the 
public  peace,  liberty,  and  safety.  They  shall  not  then 
need  to  be  much  mistrustful  of  their  chosen  patriots  in 
the  grand  council ;  who  will  be  then  rightly  called  the 
true  keepers  of  our  libert}',  though  the  most  of  their 
business  will  be  in  foreign  affairs.  But  to  prevent  all 
mistrust,  the  people  then  will  have  their  several  ordinary 
assemblies  (which  will  henceforth  quite  annihilate  the 
odious  power  and  name  of  committees)  in  the  chief 
towns  of  every  country,  without  the  trouble,  charge,  or 
time  lost  of  summonin""  and  assemblinif  from  far  in  so 
great  a  number,  and  so  long  residing  from  their  own 
houses,  or  removing  of  their  families,  to  do  as  much  at 
home  in  their  several  shires,  entire  or  subdivided,  to- 
ward the  securing  of  their  liberty,  as  a  numerous  as- 
sembly of  them  all  formed  and  convened  on  purpose 
with  the  wariest  rotation.  Whereof  I  shall  speak  more 
ere  the  end  of  this  discourse  :  for  it  may  be  referred  to 
time,  so  we  be  still  going  on  by  degrees  to  perfection. 
The  people  well  weighing  and  performing  these  things, 
I  suppose  would  have  no  cause  to  fear,  though  the  par- 
liament abolishing  that  name,  as  originally  signifying 
but  the  parley  of  our  lords  and  commons  with  the  Nor- 
man king  when  he  pleased  to  call  them,  should,  with 
certain  limitations  of  their  power,  sit  perpetual,  if  their 
ends  be  faithful  and  for  a  free  commonwealth,  under 
the  name  of  a  grand  or  general  council.  Till  this  be 
done,  I  am  in  doubt  whether  our  state  will  be  ever 
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certainly  and  thioug-hly  settled;  never  likely  till  then 
to  see  an  end  of  our  troubles  and  continual  changes,  or 
at  least  never  the  true  settlement  and  assurance  of  our 
liberty.  The  grand  council  being  thus  firmly  constitut- 
ed to  perpetuity,  and  still,  upon  the  death  or  default  of 
any  member,  supplied  and  kept  in  full  number,  there 
can  be  no  cause  alleged,  why  peace,  justice,  plentiful 
trade,  and  all  prosperity  should  not  thereupon  ensue 
throughout  the  whole  land ;  with  as  much  assurance  as 
can  be  of  human  things,  that  they  shall  so  continue  (if 
God  favour  us,  and  our  wilful  sins  provoke  him  not) 
even  to  the  coming  of  our  true  and  rightful,  and  only 
to  be  expected  King,  only  worthy  as  he  is  our  only 
Saviour,  the  Messiah,  the  Christ,  the  only  heir  of  his 
eternal  Father,  the  only  by  him  anointed  and  ordained 
since  the  work  of  our  redemption  finished,  universal 
Lord  of  all  mankind.  The  way  propounded  is  plain, 
easy,  and  open  before  lis;  without  intricacies,  without 
the  introducement  of  new  or  absolute  forms  or  terms,  or 
exotic  models ;  ideas  that  would  effect  nothing ;  but 
with  a  number  of  new  injunctions  to  manacle  the  na- 
tive liberty  of  mankind  ;  turning  all  virtue  into  pre- 
scription, servitude,  and  necessity,  to  the  great  impair- 
ing and  frustrating  of  christian  liberty.  I  say  again, 
this  way  lies  free  and  smooth  before  us ;  is  not  tangled 
with  inconveniencies ;  invents  no  new  incumbrances  ; 
requires  no  perilous,  no  injurious  alteration  or  circum- 
scription of  men's  lands  and  properties ;  secure,  that  in 
this  commonwealth,  temporal  and  spiritual  lords  re- 
moved, no  man  or  number  of  men  can  attain  to  such 
wealth  or  vast  possession,  as  will  need  the  hedge  of  an 
agrarian  law  (never  successful,  but  the  cause  rather  of 
sedition,  save  only  where  it  began  seasonably  with  first 
possession)  to  confine  them  from  endangering  our  pub- 
lic liberty.  To  conclude,  it  can  have  no  considerable 
objection  made  against  it,  that  it  is  not  practicable ;  lest 
it  be  said  hereafter,  that  we  gave  up  our  liberty  for 
want  of  a  ready  way  or  distinct  form  proposed  of  a  free 
commonwealth.  And  this  facility  we  shall  have  above 
our  next  neighbouring  commonwealth,  (if  we  can  keep 
us  from  the  fond  conceit  of  something  like  a  duke  of 
Venice,  put  lately  into  many  men's  heads  by  some  one 
or  other  subtly  driving  on  under  that  notion  his  own 
ambitious  ends  to  lurch  a  crown,)  that  our  liberty  shall 
not  be  hampered  or  hovered  over  by  any  engagement 
to  such  a  potent  family  as  the  house  of  Nassau,  of  whom 
to  stand  in  perpetual  doubt  and  suspicion,  but  we  shall 
live  the  clearest  and  absolutest  free  nation  in  the  world. 
On  the  contrary,  if  there  be  a  king,  which  the  in- 
considerate multitude  are  now  so  mad  upon,  mark  how 
far  short  we  are  like  to  come  of  all  those  liappinesses, 
which  in  a  free  state  we  shall  immediately  be  possessed 
of.  First,  the  grand  council,  which,  as  I  shewed  be- 
fore, should  sit  perpetually,  (unless  their  leisure  give 
them  now  and  then  some  intermissions  or  vacations, 
easily  manageable  by  the  council  of  state  left  sitting,) 
shall  be  called,  by  the  king's  good  will  and  utmost  en- 
deavour, as  seldom  as  may  be.  For  it  is  only  the  king's 
right,  he  will  say,  to  call  a  parliament;  and  this  he 
will  do  most  commonly  about  his  own  affairs  rather 
than  the  kingdom's,  as  will  appear  plainly  so  soon  as 


they  are  called.  For  what  will  their  business  then  be, 
and  the  chief  expense  of  their  time,  but  an  endless  tug- 
ging between  ])etition  of  right  and  royal  prerogative, 
csj)ecially  about  the  negative  voice,  militia,  or  subsidies, 
demanded  and  ofttimes  extorted  without  reasonable 
cause  appearing  to  the  commons,  wlio  arc  the  only  true 
representatives  of  the  people  and  their  liberty,  but  will 
be  then  mingled  with  a  court-faction  ;  besides  which, 
witiiin  their  own  walls,  the  sincere  part  of  them  who 
stand  faithful  to  the  people  will  again  have  to  deal  with 
two  troublesome  counter-working  adversaries  from 
without,  mere  creatures  of  the  king,  spiritual,  and  the 
greater  part,  as  is  likeliest,  of  temporal  lords,  nothing" 
concerned  with  the  people's  liberty.  If  these  prevail  not 
in  what  they  please,  though  never  so  much  against  the 
people's  interest,  the  parliament  shall  be  soon  dissolved, 
or  sit  and  do  nothing;  not  suflTered  to  remedy  the  least 
grievance,  or  enact  aught  advantageous  to  the  people. 
Next,  the  council  of  state  shall  not  be  chosen  by  the 
parliament,  but  by  the  king,  still  his  own  creatures, 
courtiers,  and  favourers;  who  will  be  sure  in  all  their 
counsels  to  set  their  master's  grandeur  and  absolute 
power,  in  what  they  are  able,  far  above  the  people's 
liberty.  I  deny  not  but  that  there  may  be  such  a  king, 
who  may  regard  the  common  good  before  liis  own,  may 
have  no  vicious  favourite,  may  hearken  only  to  the 
wisest  and  incorruptest  of  his  parliament :  but  this 
rarely  happens  in  a  monarchy  not  elective ;  and  it  be- 
hoves not  a  wise  nation  to  commit  the  sum  of  their 
well-being,  the  whole  state  of  their  safety  to  fortune. 
What  need  they ;  and  how  absurd  would  it  be,  whenas 
they  themselves,  to  whom  his  chief  virtue  will  be  but 
to  hearken,  may  with  mucii  better  management  and 
dispatch,  with  much  more  commendation  of  their  own 
worth  and  magnanimity,  govern  without  a  master.'' 
Can  the  folly  be  parralleled,  to  adore  and  be  the  slaves 
of  a  single  person,  for  doing  that  which  it  is  ten  thou- 
sand to  one  whether  he  can  or  will  do,  and  we  without 
him  might  do  more  easily,  more  effectually,  more  laud- 
ably ourselves  ?  Shall  we  never  grow  old  enough  to 
be  wise,  to  make  seasonable  use  of  gravest  authorities, 
experiences,  examples?  Is  it  such  an  unspeakable  joy 
to  serve,  such  felicity  to  wear  a  yoke.''  to  clink  our 
shackles,  locked  on  by  pretended  law  of  subjection, 
more  intolerable  and  iiopeless  to  be  ever  shaken  oflT, 
than  those  which  are  knocked  on  by  illegal  injury  and 
violence  .''  Aristotle  our  chief  instructor  in  the  univer- 
sities, lest  this  doctrine  be  thouglit  sectarian,  as  the 
royalist  would  have  it  thought,  tells  us  in  the  third  of 
his  Politics,  that  certain  men  at  first,  for  the  matchless 
excellence  of  their  virtue  above  others,  or  some  great 
])ublic  benefit,  were  created  kings  by  the  people,  in 
small  cities  and  territories,  and  in  the  scarcity  of  others 
to  be  found  like  them  ;  but  when  they  abused  their 
power,  and  governments  g;ew  larger,  and  the  number 
of  prudent  men  increased,  that  then  the  ])eople,  soon 
deposing  their  tyrants,  betook  them,  in  all  civilest 
places,  to  the  form  of  a  free  commonwealth.  And  why 
should  we  thus  disparage  and  prejudicate  our  own  na- 
tion, as  to  fear  a  scarcity  of  able  and  worthy  men  united 
in  counsel  to  govern  us,  if  we  will  but  use  diligence 
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and  impartiality,  to  find  them  out  and  choose  them,  ra- 
ther yoking-  ourselves  to  a  sinj^le  person,  the  natural 
adversary  and  oppressor  of  liberty  ;  though  good,  yet 
far  easier  corruptible  by  the  excess  of  his  single  power 
and  exaltation,  or  at  best,  not  comparably  sufficient  to 
bear  the  weight  of  government,  nor  equally  disposed. to 
make  us  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberty  under 
him  ? 

But  admit,  that  monarchy  of  itself  may  be  conveni- 
ent to  some  nations ;  yet  to  us  who  have  thrown  it  out, 
received  back  again,  it  cannot  but  prove  pernicious. 
For  kings  to  come,  never  forgetting  their  former  ejec- 
tion, will  be  sure  to  fortify  and  arm  themselves  suffi- 
ciently for  the  future  against  all  such  attempts  hereafter 
from  the  people  :  who  sliall  be  then  so  narrowly  watched 
and  kept  so  low,  that  though  they  would  never  so  fain, 
and  at  the  same  rate  of  their  blood  and  treasure,  they 
never  shall  be  able  to  regain  what  they  now  have  pur- 
chased and  may  enjoy,  or  to  free  themselves  from  any 
yoke  imposed  upon  them  :  nor  will  they  dare  to  go 
about  it ;  utterly  disheartened  for  tlie  future,  if  these 
their  highest  attempts  prove  unsuccessful ;  which  will 
be  the  triumph  of  all  tyrants  hereafter  over  any  people 
that  shall  resist  oppression  ;  and  their  song  will  then 
be,  to  others.  How  sped  the  rebellious  English  .''  to  our 
posterity,  How  sped  the  rebels  your  fathers  ?  This  is  not 
1113'Coujecture,  but  drawn  from  God's  known  denounce- 
ment against  the  gentilizing  Israelites,  who,  though 
they  were  governed  in  a  commonwealth  of  God's  own 
ordaining,  he  only  their  king,  they  his  peculiar  people, 
yet  affecting  rather  to  resemble  heathen,  but  pretending 
the  misgovernment  of  Samuel's  sons,  no  more  a  reason 
to  dislike  tlieir  commonwealth,  than  the  violence  of 
Eli's  sons  was  imputable  to  that  priesthood  or  religion, 
clamoured  for  a  king.  They  had  their  longing,  but 
with  this  testimony  of  God's  wrath  ;  "  Ye  shall  cry  out 
in  that  day,  because  of  your  king  whom  ye  shall  have 
chosen,  and  the  Lord  will  not  hear  you  in  that  day." 
Us  if  he  shall  hear  now,  how  much  less  will  he  hear 
when  we  cry  iiereafter,  who  once  delivered  by  him  from 
a  king,  and  not  without  wonderous  acts  of  his  provi- 
dence, insensible  and  unworthy  of  those  high  mercies, 
are  returning  precipitantly,  if  he  withhold  us  not,  back 
to  the  captivity  from  whence  he  freed  us !  Yet  neither 
shall  we  obtain  or  buy  at  an  easy  rate  this  new  gilded 
yoke,  wiiich  thus  transports  us:  a  new  royal  revenue 
must  be  found,  a  new  episcopal ;  for  those  are  indivi- 
dual :  "both  which  being  wholly  dissipated,  or  bought 
by  private  persons,  or  assigned  for  service  done,  and 
especially  to  the  army,  cannot  be  recovered  without 
general  detriment  and  confusion  to  men's  estates,  or  a 
heavy  imposition  on  all  men's  purses  ;  benefit  to  none 
but  to  the  worst  and  ignoblest  sort  of  men,  whose  hope 
is  to  be  either  the  ministers  of  court  riot  and  excess,  or 
the  gainers  by  it :  but  not  to  speak  more  of  losses  and 
extraordinary  levies  on  our  estates,  what  will  then  be 
the  revenges  and  offences  remembered  and  returned, 
not  only  by  the  chief  person,  but  by  all  his  adherents; 
accounts  and  reparations  that  will  be  required,  suits, 
indictments,  inquiries,  discoveries,  complaints,  informa- 
tions, who  knows  against  whom  or  how  manv,  though 
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perhaps  neuters,  if  not  to  utmost  infliction,  yet  to  im- 
prisonment, fines,  banishment,  or  molestation  ?  if  not 
these,  yet   disfavour,  discountenance,  disregard;  aud 
contempt  on   all  but   the  known    royalist,  or  whom 
he  favours,  will  be  plenteous.     Nor  let  the  new  royal- 
ized   presbyterians    persuade    themselves,   that    their 
old  doings,  though  now  recanted,  will  be  forgotten  ; 
whatever  conditions  be  contrived  or  trusted  on.     Will 
they  not   believe   this ;   nor  remember   the   pacifica- 
tion, how  it  was  kept  to  the  Scots;  how  otiier  so- 
lemn promises  many  a  time  to  us  ?  Let  them  but  now 
read  the  diabolical  forerunning  libels,  the  faces,  the 
gestures,  that  now  appear  foremost  and  briskest  in  all 
public  places,  as  the  harbingers  of  those,  that  are  in 
expectation  to  reign  over  us ;  let  them  but  hear  the  in- 
solencies,  the  menaces,  the  insultings,  of  our  newly  ani- 
mated common  enemies  crept  lately  out  of  their  holes, 
their  iicll   I  might  say,  by  the  lang-uage  of  their  in- 
fernal pamphlets,  the  spew  of  every  drunkard,  every 
ribald  ;  nameless,  yet  not  for  want  of  licence,  but  for 
very  shame  of  their  own  vile  persons,  not  daring  to 
name  themselves,  while  they  traduce  others  by  name ; 
and  give  us  to  foresee,  that  they  intend  to  second  their 
wicked  words,  if  ever  they  have  power,  with  more 
wicked  deeds.     Let  our  zealous  backsliders  forethink 
now  with  themselves  how  their  necks  yoked  with  these 
tigers  of  Bacchus,  these  new  fanatics  of  not  the  preach- 
ing, but  the  sweating  tub,  inspired  with  nothing  holier 
than  the  venereal  pox,  can  draw  one  way  under  mo- 
narchy to  the  establishing  of  church  discipline  with 
these  new  disgorged  atheisms :  yet  shall  they  not  have 
the  honour  to  yoke  with  these,  but  shall  be  yoked  under 
them ;    these   shall  plough   on  their  backs.     And   do 
they  among  them,  who  are  so  forward  to  bring  in  the 
single  person,  think  to  be  by  him  trusted  or  long  re- 
garded ?     So  trusted  they  shall  be,  and  so  regarded,  as 
by  kings  are  wont  reconciled  enemies;  neglected,  and 
soon  after  discarded,  if  not  persecuted  for  old  traitors; 
the  first  inciters,  beginners,  aud  more  than  to  the  third 
part  actors,  of  all  that  followed.     It  will  be  found  also, 
that  there  must  be  then,  as  necessary  as  now,  (for  the 
contrary  part  will  be  still  feared,)  a  standing  army; 
which  for  certain  shall  not  be  this,  but  of  the  fiercest 
cavaliers,  of  no  less  expense,  and  perhaps  again  under 
Rupert.     But  let  this  army  be  sure  they  shall  be  soon 
disbanded,  and  likeliest  without  arrear  or  pay ;   and 
being  disbanded,  not  be  sure  but  they  may  as  soon  be 
questioned  for  being  in  arms  against  their  king  :  the 
same  let   them    fear   who   have  contributed   money ; 
which  will  amount  to  no  small  number,  that  must  then 
take  their  turn  to  be  made  delinquents  and  comjjoujid- 
ers.     They  who  past  reason  and  recovery  are  devoted 
to  kingship  perhaps  will  answer,  tliat  a  greater  ])art  by 
far  of  the  nation  will  have  it  so,  the  rest  therefore  must 
yield.     Not  so  much  to  convince  these,  whicli  I  little 
hope,  as  to  confirm  them  who  yield  not,  I  reply,  that 
this  greatest  part  have  both  in  reason,  and  tlie  trial  of 
just  battle,  lost  tiie  right  of  their  election  what  the  go- 
vernment shall  be :  of  them  who  have  not  lost  that 
right,  whether  they  for  kingshij)  be  the  greater  num- 
ber, w  ho  can  certainly  determine  ?      Suppose  they  be, 
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yet  of  freedom  tliey  partake  all  alike,  one  main  end  of 
g-ovcrnnient:  which  if  the  fjreater  part  value  not,  but 
will  (Icjjcncratclj  forego,  is  it  just  or  reasonable,  ibat 
most  voices  against  the  main  end  of  government  should 
enslave  the  less  number  that  would  be  free  ?  more  just 
it  is,  doubtless,  if  it  come  to  force,  that  a  less  number 
compel  a  greater  to  retain,  which  can  be  ih)  wrong  to 
them,  their  liberty,  than  tliat  a  greater  number,  for  the 
pleasure  of  their  baseness,  compel  a  less  most  injuri- 
ously to  be  their  fellow-slaves.  They  who  seek  no- 
thing but  their  own  just  liberty,  have  always  right  to 
win  it  and  to  keep  it,  whenever  they  have  power,  be 
the  voices  never  so  numerous  that  oppose  it.  And  liow 
much  we  above  others  are  concerned  to  defend  it  from 
kingsliip,  and  from  them  who  in  pursuance  thereof  so 
perniciously  would  betray  us  and  themselves  to  most 
certain  misery  and  thraldom,  will  be  needless  to  repeat. 

Having  thus  far  shewn  with  what  ease  we  may  now 
obtain  a  free  commonwealth,  and  by  it,  with  as  much 
ease,  all  the  freedom,  peace,  justice,  plent}',  that  we 
can  desire  ;  on  the  other  side,  the  difficulties,  troubles, 
uncertainties,  nay  rather  impossibilities,  to  enjoy  these 
things  constantly  under  a  monarch :  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  shew  more  particularly  wherein  our  freedom 
and  flourishing  condition  will  be  more  ample  and  se- 
cure to  us  under  a  free  commonwealth,  than  under 
kingship. 

The  whole  freedom  of  man  consists  either  in  spirit- 
ual or  civil  liberty.  As  for  spiritual,  who  can  be  at 
rest,  who  can  enjoy  any  thing  in  this  world  with  con- 
tentment, who  hath  not  liberty  to  serve  God,  and  to 
save  his  own  soul,  according  to  the  best  lig])t  which 
God  hath  planted  in  him  to  that  purpose,  by  the  read- 
ing of  his  revealed  will,  and  the  guidance  of  his  Holy 
Spirit .''  That  this  is  best  pleasing  to  God,  and  that 
the  whole  protestant  church  allows  no  supreme  judge 
or  rule  in  matters  of  religion,  but  the  Scriptures;  and 
these  to  be  interpreted  by  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
which  necessarily  infers  liberty  of  conscience  ;  I  have 
heretofore  proved  at  large  in  another  treatise ;  and 
might  3'et  further,  by  the  public  declarations,  confes- 
sions, and  admonitions  of  whole  churches  and  states, 
obvious  in  all  histories  since  the  reformation. 

This  liberty  of  conscience,  which  above  all  other 
things  ought  to  be  to  all  men  dearest  and  most  pre- 
cious, no  government  more  inclinable  not  to  favour 
only,  but  to  protect,  than  a  free  commonwealth  ;  as  be- 
ing most  magnanimous,  most  fearless,  and  confident 
of  its  own  fair  proceedings.  Whereas  kingship,  though 
looking  big,  yet  indeed  most  pusillanimous,  full  of 
fears,  full  of  jealousies,  startled  at  every  umbrage,  as 
it  hath  jbeen  observed  of  old  to  have  ever  suspected 
most  and  mistrusted  them  who  were  in  most  esteem 
for  virtue  and  generosity  of  mind,  so  it  is  now  known 
to  have  most  in  doubt  and  suspicion  them  who  are 
most  reputed  to  be  religious.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
though  herself  accounted  so  good  a  protestant,  so  mo- 
derate, so  confident  of  her  subjects'  love,  would  never 
give  way  so  much  as  to  presbyterian  reformation  in 
this  land,  though  once  and  again  besought,  as  Camden 
relates,  but  imprisoned  and  persecuted  the  very  propo- 


sers thereof ;  alleging   it  as  her  mind  and  maxim  un- 
alterable, that  such  reformation  would  diminish  regal 
authority.     What  liberty  of  conscience  can  we  then 
expect  of  others,  far  worse  principled  from  the  cradle, 
trained  up  and  governed  by  popish  and  Spanish  coun- 
sels, and  on  such  depending  hitherto  for  subsistence .'' 
Especially  what  can  this  last  parliament  expect,  who 
having  revived  lately  and  published  the  covenant,  have 
re-engaged  themselves,  never  to  readmit  episcopacy  ? 
Which  no  son  of  Charles  returning  but  will  most  cer- 
tainly bring  back  with  him,  if  lie  regard  the  last  and 
strictest  charge  of  his  father,  "  to  persevere  in,  not  the 
doctrine  only,  but  government  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, not   to   neglect    the  speedy  and  effectual  sup- 
pressing of  errours  and  schisms;"  among  which  he  ac- 
counted presbytery  one  of  the  chief.     Or  if,  notwith- 
standing that  charge  of  his  father,  lie  submit  to  the 
covenant,  how  will  he  keep  faith  to  us,  with  disobe- 
dience to  him ;  or  regard  that  faith  given,  which  must 
be  founded  on  the  breach  of  that  last  and  solemnest 
paternal  charge,  and  the  reluctance,  I  may  say  the 
antipathy,  w  hich  is  in  all  kings,  against  presbyterian 
and  independent  discipline  ?    For  they  hear  the  gospel 
speaking  much  of  liberty ;  a  word  which  monarchy 
and  her  bishops  both  fear  and  hate,  but  a  free  common- 
wealth both  favours  and  promotes ;  and  not  the  word 
only,  but  the  thing  itself.     But  let  our  governors  be- 
ware in  time,  lest  their  hard  measure  to  liberty  of  con- 
science  be  found  the  rock  whereon   they  shipwreck 
themselves,  as  others  have  now  done  before  them  in  the 
course  wherein  God  was  directing  their  steerage  to  a 
free  commonwealth  ;  and  the  abandoning  of  all  those 
whom  they  call  sectaries,  for  the  detected  falsehood 
and  ambition  of  some,  be  a  wilful  rejection  ,of  their 
own  chief  strength  and  interest  in  the  freedom  of  all 
protestant  religion,  under  what  abusive  name  soever 
calumniated. 

The  other  part  of  our  freedom  consists  in  the  civil 
rights  and  advancements  of  every  person  according  to 
his  merit:  the  enjoyment  of  those  never  more  certain, 
and  the  access  to  tiicse  never  more  open,  than  in  a  free 
commonwealth.  Both  which,  in  my  opinion,  may  be 
best  and  soonest  obtained,  if  every  country  in  the  land 
were  made  a  kind  of  subordinate  commonalty  or  com- 
monwealth, and  one  chief  town  or  more,  according  as 
the  shire  is  in  circuit,  made  cities,  if  they  be  not  so 
called  already ;  where  the  nobility  and  chief  gentry, 
from  a  proportionable  compass  of  territory  annexed  to 
each  city,  may  build  houses  or  palaces  befitting  their 
quality,  may  bear  part  in  the  government,  make  their 
own  judicial  laws,  or  use  these  that  are,  and  execute 
them  by  their  own  elected  judicatures  and  judges  with- 
out appeal,  in  all  things  of  civil  government  between 
man  and  man  ;  so  the}'  shall  have  justice  in  their  own 
hands,  law  executed  fully  and  finally  in  their  own 
counties  and  precincts,  long  wished  and  spoken  of,  but 
never  yet  obtained ;  they  shall  have  none  then  to  blame 
but  themselves,  if  it  be  not  well  administered;  and 
fewer  laws  to  expect  or  fear  from  the  supreme  autho- 
rity ;  or  to  those  that  shall  be  made,  of  any  great  con- 
cernmeat  to  public  liberty,  they  may,  without  much 
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trouble  in  these  commonalties,  or  in  more  general  as- 
semblies called  to  their  cities  from  the  whole  territory 
on  such  occasion,  declare  and  publish  their  assent  or 
dissent  by  deputies,  witliin  a  time  limited,  sent  to  the 
grand  council;  yet  so  as  this  their  judgment  declared 
siiall  submit  to  the  greater  number  of  other  counties  or 
commonalties,  and  uot  avail  them  to  any  exemption  of 
themselves,  or  refusal  of  agreement  with  the  rest,  as  it 
may  in  any  of  the  United  Provinces,  being  sovereign 
within  itself,  ofttimes  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  that 
union.  In  tiiese  employments  they  may,  much  better 
than  they  do  now,  exercise  and  sit  themselves  till  their 
lot  fall  to  be  chosen  into  the  grand  council,  according 
as  their  worth  and  merit  shall  be  taken  noticeof  by  the 
people.  As  for  controversies  that  shall  happen  between 
men  of  several  counties,  they  may  repair,  as  they  do 
now,  to  the  capital  city,  or  any  other  more  commodi- 
ous, indifferent  place,  and  equal  judges.  And  this  I 
find  to  have  been  practised  in  the  old  Athenian  com- 
monwealth, reputed  the  first  and  ancientest  place  of 
civility  in  all  Greece;  that  they  had  in  their  several 
cities  a  peculiar,  in  Athens  a  common  government; 
and  their  right,  as  it  befel  them,  to  the  administration 
of  both.  They  sliould  have  here  also  schools  and  acade- 
mies at  their  own  choice,  wherein  their  children  may 
be  bred  up  in  their  own  sight  to  all  learning  and  noble 
education;  not  in  grammar  only,  but  in  all  liberal  arts 
and  exercises.  This  would  soon  spread  much  more 
knowledge  and  civility,  yea,  religion,  through  all  parts 
of  the  land,  by  communicating  the  natural  heat  of 
government  and  culture  more  distributively  to  all  ex- 
treme parts,  which  now  lie  numb  and  neglected,  would 
soon  make  the  whole  nation  more  industrious,  more  in- 
genious at  home ;  more  potent,  more  honourable  abroad. 
To  this  a  free  commonwealth  will  easily  assent;  (nay, 
the  parliament  hath  had  already  some  such  thing  in 
design ;)  for  of  all  governments  a  commonwealth  aims 
most  to  make  the  people  flourishing,  virtuous,  noble, 
and  high-spirited.  Monarchs  will  never  permit ;  whose 
aim  is  to  make  the  people  wealthy  indeed  perhaps,  and 
well  fleeced,  for  their  own  shearing,  and  the  supply  of 
regal  prodigality  ;  but  otherwise  softest,  basest,  vicious- 
est,  servilest,  easiest  to  be  kept  under:  and  not  only  in 
fleece,  but  in  mind  also  sheepisbest;  and  will  have  all 
the  benches  of  judicature  annexed  to  the  throne,  as  a 
gift  of  royal  grace,  that  we  have  justice  done  us; 
whenas  nothing  can  be  more  essential  to  the  freedom 
of  a  people,  than  to  have  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  all  public  ornaments,  in  their  own  election,  and 
within  their  own  bounds,  without  long  travelling  or 
depending  upon  remote  places  to  obtain  their  right,  or 
any  civil  accomplishment ;  so  it  be  not  supreme,  but 
subordinate  to  the  general  power  and  union  of  the 
whole  republic.  In  which  happy  firmness,  as  in  the 
particular  above-mentioned,  we  shall  also  far  exceed 
the  United  Provinces,  by  having,  not  as  they,  (to  the 
retarding  and  distracting  ofttimes  of  their  counsels  or 
urgentest  occasions,)  many  sovereignties  united  in  one 
commonwealth,  but  many  commonwealths  under  one 
united  and  intrusted  sovereignty.  And  when  we  have 
our  forces  by  sea  and  land,  either  of  a  faithful  army, 
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or  a  settled  militia,  in  our  own  hands,  to  the  firm  esta- 
blishing of  a  free  commonwealth,  public  accounts  under 
our  own  inspection,  general  laws  and  taxes,  with  their 
causes  in  our  own  domestic  suff'rages,  judicial  laws, 
offices,  and  ornaments  at  home  in  our  own  ordering 
and  administration,  all  distinction  of  lords  and  com- 
moners, that  may  any  way  divide  or  sever  the  public 
interest,  removed ;  what  can  a  perpetual  senate  have 
then,  wherein  to  grow  corrupt,  wherein  to  encroach 
upon  us,  or  usurp  ?  or  if  they  do,  wherein  to  be  formi- 
dable .''  Yet  if  all  this  avail  not  to  remove  the  fear  or 
envy  of  a  perpetual  sitting,  it  may  be  easily  provided, 
to  change  a  third  part  of  them  yearly,  or  every  two  or 
three  years,  as  was  above-mentioned  ;  or  that  it  be  at 
those  times  in  the  people's  choice,  whether  they  will 
change  them,  or  renew  their  power,  as  they  shall  find 
cause. 

I  have  no  more  to  say  at  present :  few  words  will 
save  us,  well  considered ;  few  and  easy  things,  now 
seasonably  done.  But  if  the  people  be  so  afl^ected  as 
to  prostitute  religion  and  liberty  to  the  vain  and  ground- 
less apprehension,  tliat  nothing  but  kingship  can  re- 
store trade,  not  remembering  the  frequent  plagues  and 
pestilences  that  then  wasted  this  city,  such  as  through 
God's  mercy  we  never  have  felt  since ;  and  that  trade 
flourishes  no  where  more  than  in  the  free  common- 
wealths of  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  be- 
fore their  eyes  at  this  day ;  yet  if  trade  be  grown  so 
craving  and  importunate  through  the  profuse  living  of 
tradesmen,  that  nothing  can  support  it  but  the  luxuri- 
ous expenses  of  a  nation  upon  trifles  or  superfluities ; 
so  as  if  the  people  generally  should  betake  themselves 
to  frugality,  it  might  })rove  a  dangerous  matter,  lest 
tradesmen  should  mutiny  for  want  of  trading;  and  that 
therefore  we  must  forego  and  set  to  sale  religion, 
liberty,  honour,  safety,  all  concernments  divine  or  hu- 
man, to  keep  up  trading  :  if,  lastlj',  after  all  this  light 
among  us,  the  same  reason  shall  pass  for  current,  to 
put  our  necks  again  under  kingship,  as  was  made  use 
of  by  the  Jews  to  return  back  to  Egypt,  and  to  the 
worship  of  their  idol  queen,  because  they  falsely 
imagined  that  they  then  lived  in  more  plenty  and  pros- 
perity; our  condition  is  not  sound  but  rotten,  both  in 
religion  and  all  civil  prudence;  and  will  bring  us  soon, 
the  way  we  are  marching,  to  those  calamities,  which 
attend  always  and  unavoidably  on  luxury,  all  national 
judgments  under  foreign  and  domestic  slavery:  so  far 
we  shall  be  from  mending  our  condition  by  monarch- 
ising  our  government,  whatever  new  conceit  now  pos- 
sesses us.  However,  with  all  hazard  I  have  ventured 
what  I  thought  my  duty  to  speak  in  season,  and  to 
forewarn  my  country  in  time ;  wherein  I  doubt  not  but 
there  be  many  wise  men  in  all  places  and  degrees,  but 
am  sorry  the  effects  of  wisdom  are  so  little  seen  among 
us.  Many  circumstances  and  particulars  I  could  have 
added  in  those  things  whereof  I  have  spoken :  but  a 
few  main  matters  now  put  speedily  in  execution,  will 
suffice  to  recover  us,  and  set  all  right:  and  tliere  will 
want  at  no  time  who  are  good  at  circumstances  ;  but 
men  who  set  their  minds  on  main  matters,  and  suf- 
ficiently urge  them,  in  these  most  difficult  times  I  find 
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not  many.  Wliat  I  have  spoken,  is  the  lang-uage  of 
tliat  \yhich  is  not  called  amiss  "  The  good  old  Cause:" 
if  it  seem  strange  to  any,  it  will  not  seem  more  strange, 
I  hope,  than  convincing  to  backsliders.  Thus  much  I 
should  perhaps  have  said,  though  I  were  sure  I  should 
have  spoken  only  to  trees  and  stones ;  and  had  none  to 
cry  to,  but  with  the  prophet,  "  O  earth,  earth,  earth  !" 
to  tell  the  very  soil  itself,  what  her  perverse  inhabit- 
ants are  deaf  to.  Nay,  though  what  I  have  spoke 
should  happen  (which  thou  suffer  not,  who  didst  create 
mankind  free !  nor  thou  next,  who  didst  redeem  us 
from  being  servants  of  men  !)  to  be  the  last  words  of 
our  expiring  liberty.  But  I  trust  I  shall  have  spoken 
persuasion  to  abundance  of  sensible  and  ingenuous 


men  ;  to  some  perhaps,  whom  God  may  raise  to  these 
stones  to  become  children  of  reviving  liberty ;  and  may 
reclaim,  though  they  seem  now  choosing  them  a  cap- 
tain back  for  Egypt,  to  bethink  themselves  a  little,  and 
consider  whither  they  arc  rushing ;  to  exhort  this  tor- 
rent also  of  the  people,  not  to  be  so  impetuous,  but  to 
keep  their  due  channel ;  and  at  length  recovering  and 
uniting  their  better  resolutions,  now  that  they  see 
already  how  open  and  unbounded  the  insolence  and 
rage  is  of  our  common  enemies,  to  stay  these  ruinous 
proceedings,  justly  and  timely  fearing  to  what  a  pre- 
cipice of  destruction  the  deluge  of  this  epidemic  mad- 
ness would  hurry  us,  through  the  general  defection  of 
a  misguided  and  abused  multitude. 


BRIEF  NOTES  UPON 

A   LATE   SERMON, 

TITLED, 

THE   FEAR  OF   GOD   AND   THE   KING; 

PREACHED   AND   SINCE   PUBLISHED 

BY  MATTHEW  GRIFFITH,  D.  D. 

AND   CHAPLAIN    TO  THE   LATE    KING. 

WHEREIN  MANY  NOTORIOUS  WRESTINGS  OF  SCRIPTURE,  AND  OTHER  FALSITIES,  ARE  OBSERVED. 

[first  published  1660.] 


I  AFFIRMED  in  the  preface  of  a  late  discourse,  iutitled, 
"  The  ready  Way  to  establish  a  Free  Commonwealth, 
and  the  Dangers  of  re-admitting-  Kingship  in  this  Na- 
tion," that  the  humour  of  returning  to  our  old  bondage 
was  instilled  of  late  by  some  deceivers ;  and  to  make 
good,  that  what  I  then  affirmed  was  not  without  just 
ground,  one  of  those  deceivers  I  present  here  to  the 
people  :  and  if  I  prove  him  not  such,  refuse  not  to  he 
so  accounted  in  his  stead. 

He  begins  in  his  epistle  to  the  General,*  and  moves 
cunningly  for  a  licence  to  be  admitted  physician  both 
to  church  and  state;  then  sets  out  his  practice  in  phy- 
sical terms,  "  a  wholesome  electuary  to  be  taken  every 
morning  next  our  hearts ;"  tells  of  the  opposition  wliich 
he  met  with  from  the  college  of  state  physicians,  then 
lays  before  you  his  drugs  and  ingredients ;  "  Strong 
purgatives  in  the  pulpit,  contempered  of  the  myrrh  of 
mortification,  the  aloes  of  confession  and  contrition,  the 
rhubarb  of  restitution  and  satisfaction  ;"  a  pretty  fan- 
tastic dose  of  divinity  from  a  pulpit  mountebank,  not 
unlike  the  fox,  that  turning  pedlar  opened  his  pack  of 
ware  before  the  kid  ;  though  he  now  would  seem,  "  to 
personate  the  good  Samaritan,"  undertaking  to  "  de- 
scribe the  rise  and  progress  of  our  national  malady, 
and  to  prescribe  the  only  remedy;"  which  how  he  per- 
forms, we  shall  quickly  see. 

I'irst, he  would  suborn  St.  Luke  as  his  spokesman 
to  the  General,  presuming,  it  seems,  "  to  have  had  as 
perfect  understanding  of  things  from  the  very  first,"  as 
the  evangelist  had  of  his  gospel;  that  the  General,  who 
hath  so  eminently  born  his  part  in  tiie  whole  action, 
"  miglit  know  the  certainty  of  those  tilings"  better 
from  him  a  partial  sequestered  enemy ;  for  so  he  pre- 
sently appears,  though  covertly,  and  like  the  (empter, 
•  Monk. 


commencing  his  address  with  an  impudent  calumny 
and  affront  to  his  excellence,  that  he  would  be  pleased 
"to  carry  on  what  he  had  so  happily  begun  in  the 
name  and  cause"  not  of  God  only,  which  we  doubt  not, 
but  "  of  his  anointed,"  meaning  the  late  king's  son  ;  to 
charge  him  most  audaciously  and  falsely  with  the  re- 
nouncing of  his  own  public  promises  and  declarations, 
both  to  the  parliament  and  the  array,  and  we  trust  his 
actions  ere  long  will  deter  such  insinuating  slanderers 
from  thus  approaching  him  for  the  future.  But  the 
General  may  well  excuse  him  ;  for  the  Comforter  him- 
self scapes  not  his  presumption,  avouched  as  falsely, 
to  have  empowered  to  those  designs  "  him  and  him 
only,"  who  hath  solemnly  declared  the  contrary.  What 
fanatic,  against  whom  he  so  often  inveighs,  could 
more  presumptuously  affii-m  whom  the  Comforter  hath 
empowered,  than  this  anti-fanatic,  as  he  would  be 
thought  ? 

THE  TEXT. 

Prov.  xxiv.  21,  My  son,  fear  God  and  the  king,  and 
meddle  not  with  them  that  be  seditions,  or  desirous 
of  change,  &c. 

Letting  pass  matters  not  in  controversy,  I  come  to 
the  main  drift  of  your  sermon,  the  king;  which  word 
here  is  either  to  signify  any  supreme  magistrate,  or  else 
yoiu-  latter  object  of  fear  is  not  universal,  belongs  not 
at  all  to  many  parts  of  Christendom,  that  have  no  king ; 
and  in  particular  not  to  us.  That  we  have  no  king 
since  the  putting  down  of  kingship  in  this  common- 
wealth, is  manifest  by  this  last  parliament,  who,  to  the 
time  of  their  dissolving,  not  only  made  no  address  at 
all  (o  any  king,  but  summoned  this  next  to  come  by 
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the  writ  formerly  appointed  of  a  free  commonwealth, 
without  restitutian  or  the  least  mention  of  any  kinj^ly 
rig-ht  or  power;  which  could  not  be,  if  there  were 
at  present  any  kiiij^of  Eng-Jand.  The  main  i)art  there- 
fore of  your  sermon,  if  it  mean  a  kinjr  in  the  usual 
sense,  is  either  impertinent  and  absurd,  exhortin<j  your 
auditory  to  fear  that  which  is  not;  or  if  kin<^  here  be, 
as  it  is  understood,  for  any  supreme  mag"istrate,  by 
your  own  exhortation  they  are  in  tlie  first  place  not  to 
meddle  with  you,  as  beini"-  yourself  most  of  all  the  se- 
ditious meant  here,  and  tlic  "  desirous  of  change,"  in 
stirring-  them  up  to  "  fear  a  king,"  whom  the  present 
government  takes  no  notice  of. 

You  begin  with  a  vain  vision,  "  God  and  the  king  at 
the  first  blusii"  (which  will  not  be  your  last  blush) 
"  seeming  to  stand  in  your  text  like  those  two  cheru- 
bims  on  the  mercy-seat,  looking  on  each  other."  By 
this  similitude,  your  conceited  sanctuary,  worse  than 
the  altar  of  Ahaz,  patterned  from  Damascus,  degrades 
God  to  a  cherub,  and  raises  your  king  to  be  his  colla- 
teral in  place,  notwithstanding  the  other  differences  you 
put;  which  well  agrees  with  the  court-letters,  lately 
published,  from  this  lord  to  the  other  lord,  that  cry  him 
up  for  no  less  than  angelical  and  celestial. 

Your  first  observation,  page  8,  is,  "  That  God  and 
the  king  are  coupled  in  the  text,  and  what  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  thus  firmly  combined,  we  may  not,  we  must 
not  dare  to  put  asunder;"  and  yourself  is  the  first  man 
who  puts  them  asunder  by  the  first  proof  of  your  doc- 
trine immediately  following,  Judg.  vii.  20,  which 
couples  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  Gideon,  a  man  who 
not  only  was  no  king,  but  refused  to  be  a  king  or 
monarch,  when  it  was  offered  him,  in  the  very  next 
chapter,  ver.  22,  23,  "  I  will  not  rule  over  you,  neither 
shall  my  son  rule  over  you  ;  the  Lord  shall  rule  over 
you."  Here  we  see,  that  this  worthy  heroic  deliverer  of 
his  country  thought  it  best  governed,  if  the  Lord  go- 
verned it  in  that  form  of  a  free  commonwealth,  which 
they  then  enjoyed,  without  a  single  person.  And  thus 
is  your  first  scripture  abused,  and  most  impertinently 
cited,  nay,  against  yourself,  to  prove,  that  "  kings  at 
their  coronation  have  a  sword  given  them,"  which  you 
interpret  ''the  militia,  the  power  of  life  and  death  put 
into  their  hands,"  against  the  declared  judgment  of 
our  parliaments,  nay,  of  all  our  laws,  which  reserve  to 
themselves  only  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  render 
you  in  their  just  resentment  of  this  boldness  another 
Dr.  Manwaring. 

Your  next  proof  is  as  false  and  frivolous,  "  The  king," 
say  you,  "  is  God's  sword-bearer;"  true,  but  not  the 
king  only:  for  Gideon,  by  whom  you  seek  to  prove 
this,  neither  was  nor  would  be  a  king ;  and  as  you 
yourself  confess,  page  40,  "  There  be  divers  forms  of 
government."  "  He  bears  not  the  sword  in  vain," 
Rom.  xiii.  4  :  This  also  is  as  true  of  any  lawful  rulers, 
especially  supreme;  so  that "  Rulers,"  ver.  3,  and  there- 
fore this  present  government,  without  whose  authority 
you  excite  the  people  to  a  king,  bear  the  sword  as  well 
as  kings,  and  as  little  in  vain.  "  They  fight  against 
God,  who  resist  his  ordinance,  and  go  about  to  wrest 
the  sword  out  of  the  hands  of  his  anointed."     This  is 


likewise  granted  :  but  who  is  his  anointed  ?  Not  every 
king,  but  they  only  who  were  anointed  or  made  kings 
by  liis  special  command  ;  as  Saul,  David,  and  his  race, 
which  ended  in  the  Messiah,  (from  wiiom  no  kings  at 
this  day  can  derive  their  title,)  Jehu,  Cyrus,  and  if  any 
other  were  by  name  appointed  by  him  to  some  parti- 
cular service:  as  for  the  rest  of  kings,  all  other  su- 
preme magistrates  are  as  much  the  Lord's  anointed  as 
they;  and  our  obedience  commanded  equally  to  them 
all ;  "  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God,"  Rom.  xiii.  1 : 
and  we  are  exhorted  in  the  gospel  to  obey  kings,  as 
other  magistrates,  not  that  they  are  called  any  where 
the  Lord's  anointed,  but  as  they  are  the  "  Ordinance  of 
man,"  1  Pet.  ii.  13.  You  therefore  and  other  such 
false  doctors,  preaching  kings  to  your  auditor}',  as  the 
Lord's  only  anointed,  to  withdraw  people  from  the  pre- 
sent government,  by  your  own  text  are  self-condemned, 
and  not  to  be  followed,  not  to  be  "  meddled  with,"  but 
to  be  noted,  as  most  of  all  others  the  "seditious  and 
desirous  of  change." 

Your  third  proof  is  no  less  against  yourself  Psal.  cv. 
15,  "  Touch  not  mine  anointed."  For  this  is  not  spoken 
in  beiialf  of  kings,  but  spoken  to  reprove  kings,  that 
they  should  not  touch  his  anointed  saints  and  servants, 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  as  the  verse  next  before  might 
have  taught  you :  he  reproved  kings  for  their  sakes, 
saying,  "  Touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  pro- 
phets no  harm;"  according  to  that,  2  Cor.  i.  21,  "  He 
who  hath  anointed  us,  is  God."  But  how  well  you 
confirm  one  wrested  scripture  with  another!  1  Sam 
viii.  7,  "  They  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  me  :"  grossly 
misapplying  these  words,  which  were  not  spoken  to 
any  who  had  "  resisted  or  rejected"  a  king,  but  to  them 
who  much  against  the  will  of  God  had  sought  a  king, 
and  rejected  a  commonwealth,  wherein  they  might  have 
lived  happily  under  the  reign  of  God  only,  their  king. 
Let  the  words  interpret  tliemselves ;  ver.  6,  7,  "  But 
the  thing  displeased  Samuel,  when  they  said.  Give  us 
a  king  to  judge  us:  and  Samuel  prayed  unto  the  Lord. 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  Samuel,  Hearken  unto  the  voice 
of  the  people  in  all  that  they  say  unto  thee  ;  for  they 
have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have  rejected  me,  that 
I  should  not  reign  over  them."  Hence  you  conclude, 
"so  indissoluble  is  the  conjunction  of  God  and  the 
king."  O  notorious  abuse  of  Scripture!  whenas  you 
should  have  concluded,  so  unwilling  was  God  to  give 
them  a  king,  so  wide  was  the  disjunction  of  God  from 
a  king.  Is  this  the  doctrine  you  boast  of,  to  be  "  so 
clear  in  itself,  and  like  a  mathematical  principle,  that 
needs  no  farther  demonstration  ?"  Bad  logic,  bad  ma- 
thematics, (for  principles  can  have  no  demonstration 
at  all,)  but  worse  divinity.  0  people  of  an  implicit 
faith,  no  better  than  Romish,  if  these  be  thy  prime 
teachers,  who  to  their  credulous  audience  dare  thus 
juggle  with  Scripture,  to  allege  those  places  for  the  proof 
of  their  doctrine,  which  are  the  plain  refutation :  and  tiiis 
is  all  the  Scripture  which  he  brings  to  confirm  his  point. 

The  I'cst  of  iiis  preachment  is  mere  groundless  chat, 
save  here  and  there  a  icw  grains  of  corn  scattered  to 
entice  the  silly  fowl  into  his  net,  interlaced  here  and 
there  with  some  human  reading,  tho'.sgh  slight,  and  not 
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without  geographical  and  historical  mistakes :  as  page 
29,  Suevia  the  German  dukedom,  for  Suecia  the  Nor- 
thern kingdom :  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  is  generally 
understood  of  the  great  Alexander's  father  only,  made 
contemporary,  page  31,  with  T.  Quintus  the  Roman 
commander,  instead  of  T.  Quintius,  and  the  latter 
Philip  :  and  page  44,  Tully  cited  "  in  his  third  oration 
against  Verres,"  to  say  of  him,  "  that  he  was  a  wicked 
consul,"  who  never  was  a  consul:  nor  "  Trojan  se- 
dition ever  portraj^ed  "  by  that  verse  of  Virgil,  wliich 
jou  cite  page  47,  as  that  of  Troy :  schoolboys  could 
have  told  you,  that  there  is  nothing  of  Troy  in  that 
whole  portraiture,  as  you  call  it,  of  Sedition.  These 
gross  mistakes  may  justly  bring  in  doubt  your  other 
loose  citations,  and  that  you  take  them  up  somewhere 
at  the  second  or  third  hand  rashly,  and  without  due 
considering. 

Nor  are  3'ou  iiappier  in  the  relating  or  the  moraliz- 
ing your  fable,  "  The  frogs"  (being  once  a  free  na- 
tion, saith  the  fable)  "  petitioned  Jupiter  for  a  king : 
he  tumbled  among  them  a  log:  they  found  it  insen- 
sible; tlie}'  petitioned  then  for  a  king  that  should  be 
active :  he  sent  them  a  crane  "  (a  Stork,  saith  the  fa- 
ble) "  which  stniight  fell  to  pecking  them  up."  This 
you  apply  to  the  reproof  of  them  who  desire  change  : 
whereas  indeed  the  true  moral  shews  rather  the  folly 
of  those  who  being  free  seek  a  king;  which  for  the 
most  part  either  as  a  log  lies  heavy  on  his  subjects, 
without  doing  auglit  worthy  of  his  dignity  and  the 
charge  to  maintain  him,  or  as  a  stork,  is  ever  pecking 
tliem  up,  and  devouring  them. 

But  "  by  our  fundamental  laws,  tlie  king  is  the  high- 
est power,"  page  40.  If  we  must  hear  mooting  and 
law  lectures  from  the  pulpit,  what  shame  is  it  for  a 
doctor  of  divinity  not  first  to  consider,  that  no  law  can 
be  fundamental,  but  that  which  is  grounded  on  the 
liglit  of  nature  or  right  reason,  commonly  called  moral 
Law  :  which  no  form  of  government  was  ever  counted, 
but  arl)itrary,  and  at  all  times  in  the  choice  of  every 
iree  people,  or  their  representers.  This  clioice  of  go- 
vernment is  so  essential  to  their  freedom,  that  longer 
than  they  liave  it,  they  are  not  free.  In  this  land  not 
only  the  late  king  and  his  posterity,  but  kingship  itself, 
hath  been  abrogated  by  a  law  ;  which  involves  with  as 
good  reason  the  posterity  of  a  king  forfeited  to  the 
peo])le,  as  that  law  heretofore  of  treason  against  the 
king,  attainted  the  children  with  the  father.  This  law 
against  both  king  and  kingship  they  who  most  ques- 
tion, do  not  less  question  all  enacted  without  the  king 
and  i)is  antiparliamcnt  at  Oxford,  though  called  mon- 
grel by  himself  If  no  law  must  be  held  good,  but 
what  passes  in  full  parliament,  then  surely  in  exact- 
ness of  legality  no  member  must  be  missing:  for  look 
how  many  ;irc  missing,  so  many  counties  or  cities  that 
sent  them  want  their  representers.  But  if,  being  once 
chosen,  they  serve  for  the  whole  nation,  then  any  num- 
ber, which  is  sufficient,  is  full,  and  most  of  all  in  times 
of  discord,  necessity,  and  danger.  The  king  himself 
was  bound  by  the  old  mode  of  parliaments,  not  to  be 
absent,  but  in  case  of  sickness,  or  some  extraordinary 
occasion,  and  then  to  leave  his  substitute ;  much  less 


might  any  member  be  allowed  to  absent  himself.  If 
the  king  then  and  many  of  the  members  with  him, 
without  leaving  any  in  his  stead,  forsook  the  parlia- 
ment upon  a  mere  panic  fear,  as  was  that  time  judged 
by  most  men,  and  to  levy  war  against  them  that  sat, 
should  they  who  were  left  sitting,  break  up,  or  not  dare 
enact  aught  of  nearest  and  presentest  concernment  to 
public  safety,  for  the  punctilio  wanting  of  a  full  num- 
ber, which  no  law-book  in  such  extraordinary  cases  hath 
determined  ?  Certainly  if  it  were  lawful  for  them  to 
fly  from  their  charge  upon  pretence  of  private  safety, 
it  was  much  more  lawful  for  these  to  set  and  act  in 
their  trust  what  was  necessary  for  the  public.  By  a 
law  therefore  of  parliament,  and  of  a  parliament  that 
conquered  both  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  all  their  ene- 
mies in  England,  defended  their  friends,  were  gene- 
rally acknowledged  for  a  parliament  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  kingship  was  abolished  :  this  law  now  of  late 
hath  been  negatively  repealed ;  yet  kingship  not  posi- 
tively restored,  and  I  suppose  never  was  establislied  by 
any  certain  law  in  this  land,  nor  possibly  could  be  :  for 
how  could  our  forefathers  bind  us  to  any  certain  form  of 
government,  more  than  we  can  bind  our  posterity  ?  If 
a  people  be  put  to  war  with  their  king  for  his  misgo- 
vernment,  and  overcome  him,  the  power  is  then  un- 
doubtedly in  their  own  hands  how  they  will  be  governed. 
The  war  was  granted  just  by  the  king  himself  at  the 
beginning  of  his  last  treaty,  and  still  maintained  to  be 
so  by  this  last  parliament,  as  appears  by  the  qualifica- 
tion prescribed  to  the  members  of  this  next  ensuing, 
that  none  shall  be  elected,  who  have  borne  arms  against 
the  parliament  since  1641.  If  the  war  were  just,  the 
conquest  was  also  just  by  the  law  of  nations.  And  he 
who  was  the  chief  enemy,  in  all  right  ceased  to  be  the 
king,  especially  after  captivity,  by  the  deciding  ver- 
dict of  war;  and  royalty  with  all  her  laws  and  preten- 
sions yet  remains  in  the  victor's  power,  together  with 
the  choice  of  our  future  government.  Free  common- 
wealths have  been  ever  counted  fittest  and  properest 
for  civil,  virtuous,  and  industrious,  nations,  abounding 
with  prudent  men  worthy  to  govern ;  monarchy  fittest 
to  curb  degenerate,  corrupt,  idle,  proud,  lu.icurious 
people.  If  we  desire  to  be  of  the  former,  notliing  better 
for  US,  nothing  nobler  than  a  free  commonwealth  :  if 
we  will  needs  condemn  ourselves  to  be  of  the  latter,  de- 
spairing of  our  own  virtue,  industry,  and  the  number 
of  our  able  men,  we  may  then,  conscious  of  our  own 
unvvorthiness  to  be  governed  better,  sadly  betake  us  to 
our  befitting  thraldom  :  yet  choosing  out  of  our  num- 
ber one  who  hath  best  aided  the  people,  and  best  merit- 
ed against  tyranny,  the  space  of  a  reign  or  two  we  may 
chance  to  live  happily  enough,  or  tolerably.  But  that 
a  victorious  people  should  give  up  themselves  again  to 
the  vanquished,  was  never  yet  heard  of,  seems  rather 
void  of  all  reason  and  good  policy,  and  will  in  all  pro- 
bability subject  the  subduers  to  the  subdued,  will  ex- 
pose to  revenge,  to  beggary,  to  ruin,  and  perpetual 
bondage,  the  victors  under  the  vanquished  :  than  which 
what  can  be  more  unworthy.'' 

From  misinterpreting  our  law,  you  return  to  do  again 
the  same  with  Scripture,  and  would   prove   the   su- 
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preniacy  of  Englislj  kings  from  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  as  if  that 
were  the  apostle's  work  :  wherein  if  he  saith  that  "  the 
king  is  supreme,"  he  speaks  so  of  him  but  as  an  "  ordi- 
iiancc  of  man,"  and  in  respect  of  those  "  governors  that 
are  sent  by  him,"  not  in  respect  of  parliaments,  which 
by  tilt  law  of  this  land  are  his  bridle;  in  vain  his 
Lridlc,  if  not  also  his  rider :  and  tlierefore  hatli  not 
only  co-ordination  with  him,  which  you  falsely  call 
seditious,  but  hath  superiority  above  him,  and  that 
neither  "  against  religion,"  nor  "  right  reason  :"  no  nor 
against  common  law  ;  for  our  kings  reigned  only  by 
law.  But  the  parliament  is  above  all  positive  law, 
whether  civil  or  common,  makes  or  unmakes  them 
both ;  and  still  the  latter  parliament  above  the  former, 
above  all  the  former  lawgivers,  then  certainly  above 
all  precedent  laws,  entailed  the  crown  on  whom  it 
pleased;  and  as  a  great  lawyer  saith,  "  is  so  transcend- 
ent and  absolute,  that  it  cannot  be  confined  either  for 
causes  or  persons,  within  any  bounds."  But  your  cry 
is,  no  parliament  without  a  king.  If  this  be  so,  we 
have  never  had  lawful  kings,  who  have  all  been  created 
kings  either  by  such  parliaments,  or  by  conquest:  if 
by  such  parliaments,  they  are  in  your  allowance  none; 
if  by  conquest,  that  conquest  we  have  now  conquered. 
So  that  as  well  by  your  own  assertion  as  by  ours,  there 
can  at  present  be  no  king.  And  how  could  that  person 
be  absolutely  supreme,  who  reigned,  not  under  law 
only,  but  under  oath  of  his  good  demeanour,  given  to 
the  people  at  his  coronation,  ere  the  people  gave  him 
his  crown .''  and  his  principal  oath  was  to  maintain 
those  laws,  which  the  people  should  choose.  If  then 
the  law  itself,  much  more  he  who  was  but  the  keeper 
and  minister  of  law,  was  in  their  choice,  and  both  he 
subordinate  to  the  performance  of  his  duty  sworn,  and 
our  sworn  allegiance  in  order  only  to  his  performance. 


You  fall  next  on  the  consistorian  schismatics ;  for  so 
you  call  Presbyterians,  page  40,  and  judge  them  to  have 
"  enervated  the  king's  supremacy  by  their  opinions 
and  practice,  differing  in  majiy  tilings  only  in  terms 
from  popery;"  thougii  fome  of  those  principles,  v>hich 
you  there  cite  concerning  kingship,  are  to  be  read  in 
Aristotle's  Politics,  long  ere  popery  was  thought 
on.  The  presbyterians  therefore  it  concerns  to  be 
well  forewarned  of  you  betimes  ;  and  to  them  I  leave 
you. 

As  for  your  examples  of  seditious  men,  page  54,  &c. 
Cora,  Absalom,  Zimri,  Sheba,  to  these  you  might  with 
much  more  reason  have  added  your  own  name,  who 
"  blow  the  trumpet  of  sedition  "  from  your  pulpit  against 
the  present  government:  in  reward  whereof  they  have 
sent  you  by  this  time,  as  I  hear,  to  your  "  own  place," 
for  preaching  open  sedition,  while  you  would  seem  to 
preach  against  it. 

As  for  your  Appendix  annexed  of  the  "  Samaritan 
revived,"  finding  it  so  foul  a  libel  against  all  the  well 
affected  of  this  land,  since  the  very  time  of  ship-money, 
against  the  whole  parliament,  both  lords  and  commons, 
except  those  that  fled  to  Oxford,  against  the  whole  re- 
formed church,  not  only  in  England  and  Scotland,  but 
all  over  Europe,  (in  comparison  whereof  you  and  your 
prelatical  party  are  more  truly  schismatics  and  secta- 
rians, nay,  more  properly  fanatics  in  your  fanes  and 
gilded  temples,  than  those  w  horn  you  revile  by  those 
names,)  and  meeting  with  no  more  Scripture  or  solid 
reason  in  your  "  Samaritan  w  ine  and  oil,"  than  hath 
already  been  found  sophisticated  and  adulterate,  T 
leave  your  malignant  narrative,  as  needing  no  other 
confutation,  than  the  just  censure  already  passed  upon 
you  by  the  council  of  state. 
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COMMENCED     GRAMMAR. 


SCPPLIED    WITH 


SUFFICIENT    RULES 


FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCCH   AS,   YOUNGER  OR   ELDER,    ARE  DESIROUS,    WITHOUT  MORE  TROUBLE  THAN  NEEDS,   TO  ATTAIN   THE  LATIN 
TONGUE;   THE  ELDER  SORT  ESPECIALLY,   WITH  LITTLE  TEACHING,   AND  THEIR  OWN   INDUSTRY. 


[first  published  1669.] 


TO  THE  READER. 

It  hath  been  long-  a  g^eneral  complaint,  not  without  cause,  in  the  bringing  up  of  youth,  and  still  is,  that  tlie 
tenth  part  of  man's  life,  ordinarily  extended,  is  taken  up  in  learning-,  and  that  very  scarcely,  the  Latin  Tongue. 
Which  tardy  proficience  may  be  attributed  to  several  causes :  in  particular,  the  making  two  labours  of  one,  by 
learning  first  the  Accedence,  then  the  Grammar  in  Latin,  ere  the  language  of  those  rules  be  understood.  The 
only  remedy  of  this  was  to  join  both  books  into  one,  and  in  the  English  Tongue;  whereby  the  long  way  is 
much  abbreviated,  and  the  labour  of  understanding  much  more  easy:  a  work  supposed  not  to  have  been  done 
formerly ;  or  if  done,  not  without  such  difference  here  in  brevity  and  alteration,  as  maybe  found  of  moment. 
That  of  Grammar,  touching  letters  and  syllables,  is  omitted,  as  learnt  before,  and  little  different  from  the  Eng- 
lish Spelling-book  ;  especially  since  few  will  be  persuaded,  to  pronounce  Latin  otherwise  than  their  own  English. 
What  will  not  come  under  rule,  by  reason  of  the  much  variety  in  declension,  gender,  or  construction,  is  also 
here  omitted,  lest  the  Course  and  clearness  of  method  be  clogged  with  catalogues  instead  of  rules,  or  too  much 
interruption  between  rule  and  rule :  which  Linaker,  setting  down  the  various  idioms  of  many  verbs,  was  forced 
to  do  by  alphabet,  and  therefore,  though  very  learned,  not  thought  fit  to  be  read  in  schools.  But  in  such  words, 
a  dictionary  stored  with  good  authorities  will  be  found  the  readiest  guide.  Of  figurate  construction,  what  is 
useful  is  digested  into  several  rules  of  Syntaxis  :  and  Prosod}',  after  this  Grammar  well  learned,  will  not  need 
to  be  Englished  for  him  who  hath  a  mind  to  read  it.  Account  might  be  now  given  what  addition  or  alteration 
from  other  Grammars  hath  been  here  made,  and  for  what  reason.  But  he  who  would  be  short  in  teaching,  must 
not  be  long  in  prefacing:  the  book  itself  follows,  and  will  declare  sufficiently  to  them  who  can  discern. 
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Latin  Grammar  is  the  art  of  right  understanding, 
speaking,  or  writing  Latin,  observed  from  them  who 
have  spoken  or  written  it  best. 

Grammar  liath  two  parts :  right  wording,  usually 
called  Etymology ;  and  right  joining  of  words,  or  Syn- 
taxis. 

Etymology,  or  right  wording,  teacheth  what  belongs 
to  every  single  word  or  part  of  speech. 


Of  Latin  Speech  are  eight  General  Parts. 
Adverb  \ 

Declined.         ^"".'"".^.'»"»  (  Undeclined. 
Preposition   I 

Interjection  * 

Declined  are  those  words  which  have  divers  end- 
ings ;  as  homo  a  man,  bominis  of  a  man  ;  amo  I  love, 
amas  thou  lovest.      IJndeclined  are  those  words  which 


Noun 
Pronoun 
Verb 
Participle 
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have  but  one  ending,  as  bene  well,  cum  wlicn,  turn 
then. 

Nouns,  pronouns,  and  participles  are  declined  with 
gender,  number,  and  case;  verbs,  as  hereafter  in  the 
verb. 

Of  Genders. 

Genders  are  three,  the  masculine,  feminine,  and 
neuter.  Tiie  masculine  may  be  declined  with  this  ar- 
ticle hie,  as  hie  vir  a  man  ;  the  feminine  with  this  arti- 
cle, hiEC,  as  hiEC  mulier  a  woman  ;  the  neuter  with  tliis 
article,  hoc,  as  hoc  saxum  a  stone. 

01"  the  masculine  are  generally  all  nouns  belonging 
to  the  male  kind,  as  also  the  names  of  rivers,  months, 
and  winds. 

Of  the  feminine,  all  nouns  belonging  to  the  female 
kind,  as  also  the  names  of  countries,  cities,  trees,  some 
iew  of  the  two  latter  excepted :  of  cities,  as  Agragas 
and  Sulmo,  masculine ;  Argos,  Tibur,  PrEeneste,  and 
such  as  end  in  um,  neuter;  Anxur  both.  Of  trees, 
oleaster  and  spin  us,  masculine  :  but  oleaster  is  read 
also  feminine,  Cic.  Verr.  4.  Acer,  siler,  suber,  thus, 
robur,  neuter. 

And  of  the  neuter  are  all  nouns,  not  being  proper 
names,  ending  in  um,  and  many  others. 

Some  nouns  are  of  two  genders,  as  hie  or  hfec  dies 
a  day  ;  and  all  such  may  be  sjioken  both  of  male  and 
female,  as  hie  or  haec  parens  a  father  or  mother:  some 
be  of  three,  as  hie  hsec  and  hoc  felix  happy. 

,  Of  Numbers. 

Words  declined  have  two  numbers,  the  singular  and 
the  plural.  The  singular  speaketh  but  of  one,  as  lapis 
a  stone.  The  plural  of  more  than  one,  as  lapides 
stones ;  yet  sometimes  but  of  one,  as  Athente  the  city 
of  Athens,  literae  an  epistle,  oedes  aedium  a  house. 

Note,  that  some  nouns  have  no  singular,  and  some 
no  plural,  as  the  nature  of  their  signification  requires. 
Some  are  of  one  gender  in  the  singular ;  of  another, 
or  two  genders,  in  the  plural,  as  reading  will  best 
teach. 

Of  Cases. 

Nouns,  pronouns,  and  participles  are  declined  with 
six  endings,  which  are  called  cases,  both  in  the  singu- 
lar and  plural  number.  The  nominative,  genitive, 
dative,  accusative,  vocative,  and  ablative. 

Tiie  nominative  is  the  first  case,  and  properly  nameth 
the  thing,  as  liber  a  book. 

The  genitive  is  eiiglished  with  this  sign  of ,  as  libri 
of  a  book. 

The  dative  with  this  sign  to,  or  for,  as  libro  to  or  for 
a  book. 

The  accusative  hath  no  sign. 

The  vocative  calleth  or  speaketh  to,  as  O  liber,  0 
book,  and  is  commonly  like  the  nominative. 

But  in  the  neuter  gender  the  nominative,  accusa- 
tive, and  vocative,  are  like  in  both  numbers,  and  in  the 
plural  end  always  in  a. 

The  ablative  is  englished  with  these  signs,  vi,  with, 
of,  for,  from,  by,  and  such  like,  as  de  libro  of  or  from 


the  book,  pro  libro  for  the  book  ;  and  the  ablative 
plural  is  always  like  the  dative. 

Note,  that  some  nouns  have  but  one  ending  through- 
out all  cases,  as  frugi,  nequam,  nihil ;  and  all  words  of 
number  from  three  to  a  hundred,  as  quatuor  four, 
quinque  five,  &c. 

Some  have  but  one,  some  two,  some  three  cases  only, 
in  the  singular  or  plural,  as  use  will  best  teach. 

Of  a  Noun. 

A  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  thing,  as  manus  a  hand, 
domus  a  house,  bonus  good,  pulcher  fair. 

Nouns  be  substantives  or  adjectives. 

A  noun  substantive  is  understood  by  itself,  as  homo 
a  man,  domus  a  house. 

An  adjective,  to  be  well  understood,  requireth  a  sub- 
stantive to  he  joined  witb  it,  as  bonus  good,  parvus 
little,  which  cannot  be  well  understood  unless  some- 
thing good  or  little  be  either  named,  as  bonus  vir  a 
good  man,  parvus  puer  a  little  boy  ;  or  by  use  under- 
stood, as  honestum  an  honest  thing,  boni  good  men. 

77ie  Declining  of  Substantives. 

Nouns  substantives  have  five  declensions  or  forms  of 
ending  their  cases,  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  different 
ending  of  their  genitive  singular. 

The  first  Declension. 

The  first  is  when  the  genitive  and  dative  singular 
end  in  oe,  &e.  as  in  the  example  following. 


Singxdar. 
No.  Voc.  Abl.  musa 
Gen.  Dat.  musae 
Ace.  musam. 


Plural. 
Nom.  Voc.  musae 
Gen.  musarum 
Dat.  All.  musis 
Ace.  musas. 


This  one  word  familia  joined  with  pater,  mater, 
filius,  or  filia,  endeth  the  genitive  in  as,  as  pater  fa- 
milias,  but  sometimes  familiae.  Dea,  mula,  equa, 
liberta,  make  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  in  abus ; 
filia  and  nata  in  is  or  abus. 

The  first  declension  endeth  always  in  a,  unless  in 
some  words  derived  of  the  Greek  :  and  is  always  of  the 
feminine  gender,  except  in  names  attributed  to  men, 
according  to  the  general  rule,  or  to  stars,  as  cometa, 
pi  an  eta. 

Nouns,  and  especially  proper  names  derived  of  the 
Greek,  have  here  three  endings,  as,  es,  e,  and  are  de- 
clined in  some  of  their  cases  after  the  Greek  form, 
^neas,  ace.  ./Enean,  voc.  .Sinea;  Anchises,  ace.  An- 
chisen,  voc.  Anchise,  or  Anchisa,  abl.  Anchise.  Pene- 
lope, Penelopes,  Penelopen,  voc.  abl.  Penelope.  Some- 
times following  the  Latin,  as  Marsya,  Philocteta,  for  as 
and  es ;  Philoctetam,  Eriphylam,  for  an  and  en.  Cic. 

The  second  Declension. 

The  second  is  when  the  genitive  singular  endeth  in 
i,  the  dative  in  o,  &c. 


Singular. 

Nom.  Voc.  liber 
Gen.  libri 
Dat.  Abl.  libro 
Ace.  librum. 


Plural. 

Nom.  Voc.  libri 
Gen.  lil)rorum 
Dat.  Abl.  libris 
Ace.  libros. 
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Note,  that  Avhen  the  nominatiTe  endeth  in  us,  the 
vocative  shall  end  in  e,  as  dominus  6  domine,  except 
deus  6  deus.  And  these  following,  agnus,  lucus,  val- 
gus, populus,  chorus,  fluvius,  e  or  us. 

When  the  nominative  endeth  in  ius,  if  it  he  the  pro- 
per name  of  a  man,  tlie  vocative  shall  end  in  i,  as 
Georgius  6  Georgi ;  liereto  add  filius  6  fili,  and  genius 
6  geni. 

All  nouns  of  the  second  declension  are  of  the  mascu- 
line or  neuter  gender ;  of  the  masculine,  such  as  end  in 
er,  or,  or  us,  except  some  few,  humus,  domus,  alvus, 
and  others  derived  of  the  Greek,  as  methodus,  antido- 
tus,  and  the  like,  which  are  of  tlie  feminine,  and  some 
of  them  sometimes  also  masculine,  as  atomus,  phasclus; 
to  which  add  ficus  the  name  of  a  disease,  grossus, 
pampinus,  and  rubus. 

Those  of  the  neuter,  except  virus,  pelagus,  and  vul- 
gus,  (which  last  is  sometimes  masculine,)  end  all  in 
um,  and  are  declined  as  follovveth  : 

Singular.  Plural. 


Nom.  Ac.  Voc.  studium 
Gen.  studii 
Dat.  Abl.  studio. 


yom.  Ac.  Voc.  studia 
Gen.  studiorum 
Dat.  Abl.  studiis. 


Some  nouns  in  this  declension  are  of  the  first  example 
singular,  of  the  second  plural,  as  Pergaraus  the  city 
Troy,  plur.  hiEC  Pergama;  and  some  names  of  hills,  as 
Maenalus,  Ismarus,  haec  Ismara;  so  also  Tartarus,  and 
the  lake  Avernus;  others  are  of  both,  as  sibilus,  jocus, 
locus,  hi  loci,  or  hsBc  loca.  Some  are  of  the  second 
example  singular,  of  the  first  plural,  as  Argos,  ccelum, 
plur.  hi  cceli ;  others  of  both,  as  rastrura,  capistrum, 
filum,  frsenum  ;  plur.  fraeni  or  fraena.  Nuudinum,  & 
epulum,  are  of  the  first  declension  plural,  nundinas, 
epulae  ;  balneum  of  both,  balneae  or  balnea. 

Greek  proper  names  have  here  three  endings,  os,  on, 
and  us  long  from  a  Greek  diphthong.  Haec  Delos, 
haijc  Delon.  Hoc  Ilion.  The  rest  regular,  Hie  Pan- 
thus,  6  Panthu,  Virg. 

The  third  Declension. 

The  third  is  when  the  genitive  singular  endeth  in  is, 
the  dative  in  i,  the  accusative  in  em,  the  ablative  in  e, 
and  sometimes  in  i;  the  nom.  ace.  voc.  plural  in  es, 
the  genitive  in  um,  and  sometimes  in  ium,  &c. 


Plural. 
Nom.  Ace.  Voc.  panes 
Gen.  panum 
Dat.  Abl.  panibus. 

Plural. 

Nom.  Ac.  Voc.  parentes 

Gen.  parentum 

Dut.  Abl.  parentibus. 


Singular. 

Nom.  Gen.  Voc.  panis 
Dat.  pani 
Ace.  panem 
Abl.  pane 

Singular. 

Nom.  Voc.  parens 
Gen.  parentis 
Dat.  parenti 
Ace.  parentem 
Abl.  parcnte. 

This  tliird  declension,  with  many  endings,  hath  all 
genders,  best  known  by  dividing  all  nouns  hereto  be- 
longing into  such  as  either  increase  one  syllable  long 
or  short  in  the  genitive,  or  increase  not  at  all. 

Such  as'increase  not  in  the  genitive  are  generally 
feminine,  as  nubes  nubis,  caro  carnis. 

Except  such  as  end  in  er,  as  hie  venter  ventris,  and 


these  in  is  following,  natalis,  aqualis,  lienis,  orbis, 
callis,  caulis,  coUis,  follis,  mensis,  ensis,  fustis,  funis, 
panis,  penis,  crinis,  ignis,  cassis,  fascis,  torris,  piscis, 
ung'uis,  vermis,  vectis,  postis,  axis,  and  the  compounds 
of  assis,  as  centussis. 

But  canalis,  finis,  clunis,  restis,  sentis,  amnis,  corbis, 
linter,  torquis,  anguis,  iiic  or  haec:  to  these  add  vepres. 

Such  as  end  in  e  are  neuters,  as  mare,  rete,  and  two 
Greek  in  es,  as  hippomanes,  cacoethes. 

Nouns  increasing  long. 

Nouns  increasing  one  syllable  long  in  the  genitive 
are  generally  feminine,  as  haec  pietas  pietatis,  virtus 
virtutis. 

Except  such  as  end  in  ans  masculine,  as  dodrans, 
quadrans,  sextans ;  in  ens,  as  oriens,  torrens,  bidens,  a 
pickaxe. 

In  or,  most  commonly  derived  of  verbs,  as  pallor, 
clamor;  in  o,  not  thence  derived,  as  ternio,  senio,  ser- 
mo,  temo,  and  the  like. 

And  these  of  one  syllable,  sal,  sol,  ren,  splen,  as,  bes, 
pes,  mos,  flos,  ros,  dens,  mens,  pons,  fons,  grex. 

And  words  derived  from  tlie  Greek  in  en,  as  lichen  ; 
in  er,  as  crater;  in  as,  as  adamas;  in  es,  as  lebes ;  to 
these,  hydrops,  thorax,  phoenix. 

But  scrobs,  rudens,  stirps,  the  body  or  root  of  a  tree, 
and  calx  a  heel,  hie  or  haec. 

Neuter,  these  of  one  syllable,  mel,  fel,  lac,  far,  ver, 
cor,  aes,  vas  vasis,  os  ossis,  os  oris,  rus,  thus,  jus,  crus, 
pus.  And  of  more  syllables  in  al  and  ar,  as  capital, 
laquear,  but  halec  hoc  or  haec. 

Nouns  increasing  short. 

Nouns  increasing  short  in  the  genitive  are  generally 
masculine,  as  hie  sanguis  sanguinis,  lapis  lapidis. 

Except,  feminine  all  w  ords  of  many  syllables  ending 
in  do  or  go,  as  dulcedo,  compago;  arbor,  hyems,  cus- 
pis,  pecus  pecudis  :  These  in  ex,  forfex,  carex,  tomex, 
supellex :  In  ix,  appendix,  histrix,  coxendix,  filix : 
Greek  nouns,  in  as  and  is,  as  lampas,  iaspis :  To  these 
add  chlamys,  bacchar,  sindon,  icon. 

But  margo,  cinis,  pulvis,  adeps,  forceps,  pumex,  ra- 
mex,  imbrex,  obex,  silex,  cortex,  onyx,  and  sardonyx, 
hie  or  haec. 

Neuters  are  all  ending  in  a,  as  problema:  in  en,  ex- 
cept hie  pecten;  in  ar,  as  jubar :  in  er  these,  verber, 
iter,  uber,  cadaver,  zinziber,  laser,  cicer,  siser,  piper, 
papaver,  sometimes  in  ur,  except  hie  furfur,  in  us,  as 
onus,  in  ut,  as  caput;  to  these  marmor,  oequor,  ador. 

Greek  projier  names  here  end  in  as,  an,  is,  and  ens, 
and  may  be  declined  some  wholly  after  the  Greek  form, 
as  Pallas,  Pallados,  Palladi,  Pallada ;  others  in  some 
cases,  as  Atlas,  ace.  Atlanta,  voc.  Atla.  Garamas,  plur. 
Garamantes,  ace.  Garamantas.  Pan,  Panos,  Pana. 
Phyllis,  Phyllidos,  voc.  Phylli,  plur.  Phyllidcs,  ace. 
Phyllidas.  Tethys,  Tethyos,  ace.  Tethyn,  voc.  Tethy. 
Neapolis  Neapolios,  ace.  Neapolin.  Paris,  Paridos  or 
Parios,  ace.  Parida,  or  Parin.  Orpheus,  Orpheos,  Or- 
phei,  Orphea,  Orpheu.  But  names  in  eus  borrow 
sometimes  their  genitive  of  the  second  declension,  as 
Erechtheus,   Erechthei.   Cic.   Achilles    or    Achilleus, 
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Achillci ;  and  sometimes  their  accusative  in  on  or  uni, 
as  Orpheus  Orpheon,  Theseus  Theseum,  Perseus  Per- 
seum,  whicli  sometimes  is  formed  after  Greek  words  of 
the  first  declension  ;  Latin,  Perseus  or  Pcrses,  Persue 
Persae  Perseu  Persae  Persa. 

The  fourth  Declension. 

The  fourth  is  when  the  genitive  singular  endeth  in 
us,  the  dative  singular  in  ui,  and  sometimes  in  u,  plural 
in  ibus,  and  sometimes  in  ubus. 

Singular.  Plural. 


Nom.  Gen.  Voc.  sensus 
Dat,  sensui 
Ace.  fiensum 
Alfl.  sensu. 


Nom.  Ace.  Voc.  sensus 
Gen.  sensuum 
Dat.  Abl.  sensibus. 


The  fourth  declension  hath  two  endings,  us  and  u ; 
us  generally  masculine,  except  some  few,  as  haec 
manus,  ficus,  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  acus,  portions,  tribus, 
but  penus  and  specus  hie  or  haec.  U  of  the  neuter, 
as  gelu,  genu,  veru ;  but  in  the  singular  most  part 
defective. 

Proper  names  in  os  and  o  long,  pertaining  to  the 
fourth  declension  Greek,  may  belong  best  to  tlie  fourth 
in  Latin,  as  Androgeos,  gen.  Androgeo,  ace.  Audro- 
gcon  ;  hie  Athos,  hunc  Atho,  Virg.;  haec  Sappho,  gen. 
JSapphus,  ace.  Sappho.  Better  authors  follow  the 
Latin  form,  as  Dido  Didonis  Didonem.  But  Jesus 
Jcsu  Jesum  Jesu  Jesu. 

The  fifth  Declension. 

The  fifth  is  when  the  genitive  and  dative  singular 
end  m  ei,  &c. 


Singular. 
Nom.  Voc.  res 
Gen.  Dat.  rei 
Ace.  rem 
Abl.  re. 


Plural. 
Nom.  Ac.  Voc.  res 
Gen.  rerum 
Dat.  Abl.  rebus. 


All  nouns  of  the  fifth  declension  are  of  the  feminine 
gender,  except  dies  hie  or  haec,  and  his  compound  me- 
ridies  hie  only. 

Some  nouns  are  of  more  declensions  than  one,  as  vas 
vasis  of  the  third  in  the  singular,  of  the  second  in  the 
plural  vasa  vasorum.  Colus,  laurus,  and  some  others, 
of  the  second  and  fourth.  Saturnalia,  saturnalium  or 
saturnaliorum,  saturnalibus,  and  such  other  names  of 
feasts.  Poematuni,  poematis  or  poematibus,  of  the 
second  and  third  plural.  Plebs  of  the  third  and  fifth, 
plebis  or  plebei. 

The  Declining  of  Adjectives. 

A  Noun  adjective  is  declined  with  three  termina- 
tions, or  with  three  articles. 

An  adjective  of  three  terminations  is  declined  like 
the  first  and  second  declension  of  substantives  joined 
together  after  this  manner. 

Singular.  Plural. 

N.  bonus  bona  boiium        No.  Vo.  boni  bonae  bona 


G.  boni  bonae  boni 
D.  bono  bonae  bono 
A.  bonum  bonam  l)onum 
V.  bone  bona  bonum 
A.  bono  bona  bono. 


G.  bonoruni  bonarum 

bonorum 
Dat.  Abl.  bonis 
A.  bonos  bonas  bona 


In  like  manner  those  in  er  and  ur,  as  sacer  sacra  sa- 
crum, satur  satura  saturum ;  but  unus,  totus,  solus, 
alius,  alter,  ullus,  uter,  with  their  compounds  neuter, 
utcrque,  and  the  like,  make  their  genitive  singular  in 
ius,  the  dative  in  i,  as  unus  una  unum,  gen.  unius, 
dat.  uni,  in  all  the  rest  like  bonus,  save  that  alius 
maketh  in  the  neuter  gender  aliud,  and  in  the  dative 
alii,  and  sometimes  in  the  genitive. 

Ambo  and  duo  be  thus  declined  in  the  plural  only. 

Nom.  Voc.  ambo  ambae  ambo 
Gen.  aniborum  ambarum  amborum 
Dat.  Abl.  anibobus  ambabus  ambobus 
Ace.  ambos  or  ambo,  ambas  ambo. 

Adjectives  of  three  articles  have  in  the  nominative 
either  one  ending,  as  hie,  haec,  Ac  hoc  felix ;  or  two, 
as  hie  &  haec  tristis  &  hoc  triste ;  and  are  declined 
like  the  third  declension  of  substantives,  as  followeth. 


Singular. 
No.  hie  haic  &  hoc  felix 
Gen.  felicis 
Dat.  felici 
Ace.  hunc  &  banc  feli- 

cem,  &  hoc  felix 
Voc.  6  felix. 
Abl.  feiice  or  felici. 

Singular. 

No.  hie  &  hsec  tristis  & 

hoc  triste 
Gen.  tristis 
Dat.  Abl.  tristi 
Ace.  hunc  &  banc  tris- 

tem,  &  hoc  triste 


Plural. 
Nom.  hi  &  hae  felices,  & 

haec  felicia 
Geti.  felicium 
Dat.  Abl.  felicibus 
Ace.  hos  &  has  felices,  & 

haec  felicia 
Vac.  6  felices,  &  6  felicia. 

Plural. 

Nom.  hi  &   hae  tristes  & 

haec  tristia 
Gen.  tristium 
Dat  Abl.  tristibus 
Ace.  hos  &  has  ti'istes,  & 

hfec  tristia 
Voc.  6  tristes,  &  6  tristia. 


Voc.  6  tristis,  &  6  triste. 

There  be  also  another  sort  which  have  in  the  nomi- 
native case  three  terminations  and  three  articles,  as  hie 
acer,  hie  &  haec  acris,  hoc  acre.  In  like  manner  be 
declined  equester,  volucer,  and  some  few  others,  being 
in  all  other  cases  like  the  examples  beforegoing. 

Comparisons  of  Nouns. 

Adjectives,  whose  signification  may  increase  or  be 
diminished,  may  form  comparison,  whereof  there  be 
two  degrees  above  the  positive  word  itself.  The  com- 
parative, and  superlative. 

The  positive  signifieth  the  thing  itself  without  com- 
paring, as  durus  hard. 

The  comparative  exceedeth  his  positive  in  significa- 
tion, compared  with  some  other,  as  durior  harder;  and 
is  formed  of  the  first  case  of  his  positive  that  endeth 
in  i,  by  putting  thereto  or  and  us,  as  of  duri,  hie  &  haec 
durior,  &  hoc  durius  :  of  diilci,  dulcior,  dnlcius. 

The  superlative  exceedeth  his  positive  in  the  highest 
de<)-ree,  as  durissimus  hardest ;  and  it  is  formed  of  the 
first  case  of  his  positive  that  endeth  in  is,  by  put- 
ting thereto  simus,  as  of  duris  durissimus,  dulcis  dul- 
cissimus. 

If  the  positive  end  in  er,  the  superlative  is  formed  of 
the  nominative  case  by  putting  to  it  rimus,  as  pulcber 
pulcherrimus.  Like  to  these  are  vetus  veterrimus,  ma- 
turns  maturimus;  but  dexter  dexterrimus,  and  sinister, 
siuisterior,  sinisterrimus. 

All  thei^e  nouns  ending  in  lis  make  the  superlative 
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by  cliauging  is  into  limus,  as  linmilis,  similis,  facilis, 
gracilis,  ag-iiis,  docilis  dociliimus. 

All  other  nouns  ending  in  lis  do  follow  the  general 
rule,  as  utilis  utilissiinus. 

Of  these  positives  following  are  formed  a  different 
sort  of  superlatives  ;  of  supcrus,  supremus  and  suninuis ; 
inferus,  infimus  and  imus;  exterus,  extimus  and  ex- 
tremus ;  posterus  postrenius. 

Some  of  these  want  the  positive,  and  are  formed 
from  adverbs;  of  intra,  interior  intimus,  ultra  ulterior 
ultimus,  citra  citcrior  citimus,  pridem  prior  primus, 
prope  propior  proximus. 

Others  from  positives  without  case,  as  nequam,  ne- 
quior,  nequissimus. 

Some  also  from  no  positive,  as  ocior  ocissimus. 
Some  want  the  comparative,  as  novus  novissimus,  in- 
clytus  inclytissimus. 

Some  the  superlative,  as  senex  seniorjuvenis  junior, 
adolescens  adolescentior. 

Some  ending  in  us,  frame  their  comparative  as  if  they 
ended  in  ens,  benevolus,  maledicus,  magnificus  magni- 
ficentior  magnificentissimus. 

These  following  are  without  rule,  bonus  melior  opti- 
mus,  malus  pejor  pessimus,  magnus  major  maximus, 
parvus  minor  minimus;  multus  plurimus,  multa  plu- 
rima,  multumplus  plurimum. 

If  a  volume  come  before  us,  it  is  compared  with  ma- 
gis  and  maxime,  as  pius,  magis  pius,  maxim^  pius ; 
idoneus,  magis  and  maxime  idoneus.  Yet  some  of 
these  follow  the  general  rule,  as  assiduus  assiduissi- 
mus,  strenuus  strenuior,  exiguus  exiguissimus,  tenuis 
tenuior  tenuissimus. 

Of  a  Pronoun. 

A  Pronoun  is  a  part  of  speech  that  standeth  for  a 
noun  substantive,  either  present  or  before  spoken  of,  as 
ille  be  or  that,  hie  this,  qui  who. 

There  be  ten  pronouns,  ego,  tu,  sui,  ille,  ipse,  iste, 
hie,  is,  qui,  and  quis,  besides  their  compounds,  egomet, 
tute,  hicce,  idem,  quisnam,  aliquis,  and  such  others. 
The  rest  so  called,  as  meus,  tuus,  suus,  noster,  vester, 
nostras,  vestras,  cujus,  and  cujas,  are  not  pronouns,  but 
adjectives  thence  derived. 

Of  pronouns  such  as  shew  the  thing  present  are 
called  demonstratives,  as  ego,  tu,  hie;  and  such  as  re- 
fer to  a  thing  antecedent,  or  spoken  of  before,  are 
called  relatives,  as  qui  who  or  which. 

Quis,  and  often  qui,  because  they  ask  a  question,  are 
called  interrogatives,  with  their  compounds,  ecquis, 
numquis. 

Declensions  of  Pronouns  are  three. 

Ego,  tu,  sui,  be  of  the  first  declension,  and  be  thus 
declined. 


Singular. 

Nam.  ego 
Gen.  mei 
Dat.  mihi 
Ace.  AM.  mc 
Voc.  caret. 


Plural. 

Nom.  Ace.  nos 
Gen.  nostrum  or  iiostri 
Dat.  AM.  nobis 
Voc.  caret. 


Singu 

lar 

Plural. 

Nom.  Voc.  tu 

Nnm 

.  Ace.  Voc.  vos 

Gen.  tui 

Gen. 

vestrum  or  vestri 

Dat.  tibi 

Dat. 

Abl.  vobis. 

Ace.  AM.  te. 

Sing. 

Nom.  Voc. 

caret 

Dat.  sibi 

Plur. 

Gen.  sui 

Ace.  AM.  se. 

From  these  three  be  derived  meus,  tuus,  suus,  nos- 
ter, vester,  nostras,  vestras,  (which  are  called  posses- 
sives,)  whereof  the  former  five  be  declined  like  adjec- 
tives of  three  terminations,  except  that  meus  in  the  vo- 
cative case  maketh  mi,  mea,  meum ;  nostras,  vestras, 
with  three  articles,  as  hie  &  hrec  nostras,  &  iioc  nostras 
or  nostrate,  vestrate.     In  other  cases  according  to  rule. 

These  three,  ille,  iste,  ipse,  be  of  the  second  declen- 
sion, making  their  genitive  singular  in  ius,  their  dative 
in  i;  and  the  former  two  be  declined  like  the  adjective 
alius,  and  the  third  like  unus,  before  spoken  of. 

Nom.  ille  ilia  illud,  Gen.  iWms,  Dat.  illi. 
Sing.      Nom.  iste  ista  istud,  Geii.  istius,  Dat.  isti. 

Nom.  ipse  ipsa  ipsum,  Gen.  ipsius,  Dat.  ipsi. 

These  four,  hie,  is,  qui,  and  quis,  be  of  the  third  de- 
clension, making  their  genitive  singular  in  jus,  with  j 
consonant,  and  be  declined  after  this  manner. 
Singular. 

Nom,.  hie  hoec  hoc 

Gen.  hujus 

Dat.  huic 

Ace.  hunc  banc  hoc 

Voc.  caret 

AM.  hoc  hac  hoc. 

Of  iste  and  hie  is  compounded  istic,  istiEc,  istoc  or  is- 
tuc.  Ace.  istunc,  istanc,  istoc  or  istuc.  AM.  istoc, 
istac,  istoc.     Plur.  istaec  only. 


Plural. 

Nom.  hi  hse  heec 

Gen.  horum  harum  horum 

Dat.  AM.  his 

Ace.  bos  has  haec 

Voc.  caret. 


Singular. 

Nom.  is  ea  id 

Gen.  ejus 

Dat.  ei 

Ace.  eum  cam  id 

Voc.  caret 

A  1)1.  eo  ea  eo. 

Singular. 
Nom.  qui  quce  quod 
Gen.  cujus 
Dat.  cui 

Ace.  quem  quam  quod 
Voc.  caret 
Ab.  quo  qua  quo  or  qui. 


Plural. 
Nom.  ii  eae  ea 
Gen.  eorum  earum  eorura 
Dat.  AM.  iis  or  eis 
Ace.  eos  eas  ea 
Voc.  caret. 


Plural. 
Nom.  qui,  qure  quae 
Gen.  quorum  quarum  quo- 
rum. 
Dat.  Abl.  quibus  or  queis 
Ace.  quos  quas  quiE 
Voc.  caret. 


In  like  manner,  quivis,  quilibet,  and  quicunque  the 
compounds. 

Sing.  Nom.  quis,  qua  or  quae,  quid.  Gen.  Sfc.  like 
qui.     So  quisquam,  quisnam,  compounds. 

Of  quis  are  made  these  pronoun  adjectives,  cujus 
cuja  cujum,  whose;  and  hie  &  haec  cujus  and  hoc 
cujat^  of  what  nation. 

Quisquis  is  defective,  and  thus  declined, 

5Quisquis 
'  Quicquid 


Ace.  •'  Quicquid 


rQuoquo 
Ab.^  (jiiacpia 


uoquo. 


Of  a  Verb. 
A  Verb  is  a  part  of  speech,  that  betokcneth  being, 
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as  sum  I  am ;  or  doing-,  as  laudo  I  praise  ;  and  is  de- 
clined with  mood,  tense,  number,  and  person. 

Moods. 

There  be  four  moods,  which  express  the  manner  of 
doing-;  the  indicative,  the  imperative,  the  potential  or 
subjunctive,  and  the  infinitive. 

The  indicative  mood  shewetii  or  declareth,  as  laudo 
I  praise. 

Tlie  imperative  biddeth  or  exhorteth,  as  lauda 
praise  thou. 

The  potential  or  subjunctive  is  englished  with  these 
sig-ns,  maj',  can,  miglit,  would,  could,  should  :  or  with- 
out them  as  the  indicative,  if  a  conjunction  jto  before  or 
follow  ;  as  laudem  I  may  or  can  praise.  Cum  lauda- 
rem  wlien  I  praised.  Cavissem,  si  praevidissem,  I  had 
bewared  if  I  had  foreseen. 

The  infinitive  is  englished  with  this  sign,  to,  as  lau- 
dare  to  praise. 

Tenses. 

There  be  three  tenses  which  express  the  time  of 
doing  :  the  present,  the  preterit  or  past,  and  the  future. 

The  present  tense  speaketb  of  the  time  that  now  is,  as 
laudo  I  praise. 

The  preterit  speaketb  of  the  time  past,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  three  degrees  :  the  preterimperfect,  the  pre- 
terperfect,  and  the  preterpluperfect. 

The  preterimperfect  speaketh  of  the  time  not  per- 
fectly past,  as  laudabam  I  praised  or  did  praise. 

The  preterperfect  speaketh  of  the  time  perfectly  past, 
as  laudavi  I  have  praised. 

The  preterpluperfect  speaketh  of  the  time  more  than 
perfectly  past,  as  laudaveram  I  had  praised. 

The  future  tense  speaketh  of  the  time  to  come,  as 
laudabo  I  shall  or  will  praise. 

Persons. 

Through  all  moods,  except  the  infinitive,  there  be 
three  persons  in  both  numbers,  as,  sing,  laudo  I  praise, 
laudas  thou  praisest,  laudat  he  praiseth ;  plur.  lauda- 
mus  we  praise,  laudatis  ye  praise,  laudant  they  praise. 
Except  some  verbs  which  are  declined  or  formed  in  the 
third  person  only,  and  have  before  them  this  sign,  it, 
as  taedet  it  irketh,  oportet  it  behoveth,  and  are  called 
impersonals. 

The  verb  which  betokeneth  being-  is  properly  the 
verb  sum  only,  which  is  therefore  called  a  verb  sub- 
stantive, and  formed  after  this  manner. 


Pres. 
sing. 
Pret. 
imp. 


Pret. 
perfect. 


Pret. 
plup. 
Fu- 
ture. 


Indicative. 
I  am. 
Sum,  es,  est,  Plur.  sumus,  estis,  sunt. 

I  was. 
Eram,  eras,  erat,  PI.  eramus,  eratis.  erant- 
I  have  been. 
Fui,  fuisti,  fuit,  Plur.  fuimus,  fuistis,  fuerunt 
or  fuere. 

T  had  been. 
Fueram,  fueras,  fuerat,  Plur.  fueramus,  fueratis, 
fuerant. 

I  shall  or  will  be. 
Ero,  eris,  erit,  Plur,  erimus,  erilis,  erunt. 


Be  thou. 


Imperative. 


Sing. 


Pres. 
sing. 


Sis,es, 
esto. 


Sit, 
esto. 


Plur. 


Si- 
mus. 


Sitis,este, 
cstote. 


Sint, 
sunto. 


Preter- 
imperf. 
Preter- 
perfect. 
Preterplup. 
with  a  con- 
junction. Si 

Future, 
Si. 


Potential. 

I  may  or  can  be. 
Sim,  sis,  sit,  PI.  simus,  sitis,  sint. 
I  might  or  could  be. 
Esseni  or  forem,  es,  et,  PI.  essemus,  essetis, 

essent  or  forent. 
I  might  or  could  have  been. 
Fuerim,  ris,  rit,  PL  rimus,  ritis,  rint. 
If  I  had  been. 
Fuissem,  es,  et.  PI.  emus,  etis,  ent. 


f  I  shall  be,  or  shall  have  been. 
Fuero,  ris,  rit,  PI.  rimus,  ritis,  rint. 


Pres. 

and 

preter- 

iniperf. 

Future. 


Esse,  to  be 


Infinitive 

Preter- 
perfect, 
&  pret. 
pluper. 
lereafter, 


Fuisse,  to  have  or  had 
been. 


Fore,  to  be 

In  like  manner  are  formed  tlie  compounds  ;  absum, 
adsum,  desum,  obsum,  priEsum,  prosum,  possum;  but 
possum  something-  varies  after  this  manner. 

Indicat.  Pres.  Sing.  Possum,  potes,  potest,  Plur.  pos- 
suraus,  potestis,  possunt.  The  other  are  regular,  pote- 
ram,  potui,  potueram,  potero. 

Imperative  it  wants. 

Potent.  Pres.  Possum,  &c.  Preterimperfect,  Possem. 

Infin.  Pres.  Posse.     Preterit,  Potuisse. 

Voices. 

In  Verbs  that  betoken  Doing  are  two  voices,  the 
Active  and  the  Passive. 

The  Active  signifieth  to  do,  and  always  endeth  in  o, 
as  doceo  I  teach. 

The  Passive  signifieth  what  is  done  to  one  by  an- 
other, and  always  endeth  in  or,  as  doceor  I  am  taught. 

From  these  are  to  be.  excepted  two  sorts  of  verbs. 
The  first  are  called  Neuters,  and  cannot  take  or  in  the 
passive,  as  curro  I  run,  sedeo  I  sit;  yet  signify  some- 
times passively,  as  vapulo  I  am  beaten. 

The  second  are  called  Deponents,  and  signify  act- 
ively, as  loquor  I  speak  ;  or  neuters,  as  glorior  I  boast : 
but  are  formed  like  passives. 

Conjugations. 

Verbs  both  active  and  passive  have  four  conjuga- 
tions, or  forms  of  declining,  known  and  distinguished 
by  their  infinitive  mood  active,  which  always  endeth 
in  re. 

In  the  first  conjugation,  after  a  long,  as  laudare  to 
praise. 

In  the  second,  after  e  long,  as  habere  to  have. 

In  the  third,  after  e  short,  as  legere  to  read. 

In  the  fourth,  after  i  long,  as  audire  to  hear. 

In  these  four  conjugations,  verbs  are  declined  or 
formed  by  mood,  tense,  number,  and  person,  after  these 
examples. 
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Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


r 


\ 


We  Ye  They 

praise.        praise.      praise, 
laudatnus,  laudatis,  lauclant. 
habemus,    habetis,  babent. 
le^imus,     legitis,    legiint. 
audimus,    auditis,    audiunt. 


1         Thou        He 
praise,  praisest.  praiseth. 
Laudo,  laudas,     laiidat, 
Habeo,  babes,      habet, 
Leg-o,     le^-is,       leg-it, 
Audio,    audis,       audit, 

-r,    ,  Laudabam, 

^'^^^'l  ,  Habebam, 
imperfect  ^  ^am, 
tense  stuff.  Audiebam, 

T,  ■  Laudavi 

Preter-        tt  i    • 

perfect        j  ^^"^     ^ isti,  it,  PI.  imus,  istis, erunt  or  ere 

tense  sinff.j^f^.^. 


I  praised,  or  did  praise, 
bas,  bat,  PI.  bamus,  batis,  bant. 


I  have  praised. 


Prcter- 


Laudaveram 
Habuerani     I 


I  had  praised. 

pluperfect  "''""^""'"     V  ras,  rat,  P/.  ramus,  ratis,  rant. 

tense  «2w<7.  .   'I-        „     \ 
•^   Audiveram.    ; 


bis,  bit,  PI.  bimus,  bitis,  bunt. 


Laudabo 
Future        Habebo 
tense  sing.  Legam     )  p^^^,  ^^j     ^^     ^^^ 

Audiam  ) 


Imperative  Mood. 


t 


^1 


Praise 

thou. 

/Laud  a, 

laudato. 

Habe, 

habeto. 

Lege, 

legito. 

Audi, 
v.audito. 


Let  him      Let  us 
praise.        praise. 
Laudet,    PI.  Lau- 
laudato.     demus. 
Habeat,  PL  Ha- 
habeto.      beamus. 
Legat,     PL  Le- 
legito.        gamus. 
Audiat,    PL  Au- 
audito.       diamus. 


Praise 

ye- 

Laudate, 

laudatote. 

Habete, 

habetote. 

Legite, 

legito  te. 

Audite, 

auditote. 


Let  them 

praise. 
Laudent, 
laudanto. 
Habeant, 
habento. 
Legant, 
legunto. 
Audiant, 
audiuuto. 


Potential  Mood. 


Laudem,  laudes,  laudet,  PL  laudemus,  lau- 
Present      Habeara,  ^  detis,  laudent. 

tense  sing.  Legam,    ^  as,  at,  PL  amus,  atis,  ant. 

Audi 


T,    ,    •        Laudarem, 
Preterim-  Haberen- 

^^'^^"y       Legerem 
tense  sing.  ^^^ 


leara,  ^ 

am,    >  as,  at, 

iam.  ) 

darem,"\      I  mif 

jerem,    f 

'    >res,  ret, 
erem,     L       '       ' 

irem.     J 


I  might  or  could  praise. 

PL  remus,  retis,  rent. 


I  might  or  could  have  praised. 

Laudaverim, 

Habuerim,     i     •      -^   -ni    ■ 

^  ris,  nt,  PL  rimus,  ntis,  rint. 


Preter- 

f''^'^^        Legerim, 
tense smo.    .     ,■ 

*'    Audiverim. 

If  I  had  praised. 
Preterplu.    Laudavissem,^ 

sing,  with  Habuissem,     (  ses,  set,  Plur.  semus,  setis, 
a  conjunc-  Legissem,        T  sent, 

tion.  Si       Audivissem,    * 

If  I  shall  praise,  or  shall  have  praised. 

■c  i  Laudavero,  "i 

ruture         „  u  / 

Habuero,  \    ■       ,.  m        ■  ■^-      ■  ^ 

tense  5iH(ir.  T  Vris,nt,  f /«r.  rimus,ritis,  rint 

Si  A..h;..-!.-         \ 


;gcro, 
Audivero, 


Present 
and  Pre- 
terimper- 
fect  tense 


Infinitive  Mood. 


r  Praise. 
1  Have. 


^  Read. 
vHear. 


Preterper-    Laudavisse, " 
feet  &:  Pre-  Habuisse 
terpluper-    Legisse, 


Praised. 


;se,  \  , 

•'     >  To  have  or  had  <  ^^\ 
i  i  Read. 

feet  tense.    Audivisse,    }  v. Heard. 

Verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  irregular  in  some 
Tenses  of  the  Active  Voice. 


Singular. 
Volo,  vis,  vult. 
Nolo,  • 


Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 

Plural. 
Volumus,  vultis,  volunt. 
Nolumus nolunt. 


The  rest  is  want- 
Malu,  mavis,  mavult. 


ing  in  this  Tense. 
Malumus,  mavultis,  malunt. 


f  Volui. 
Preterit,   l^^^^^i 

Volo  and  Malo  want  the  Imperative  Mood. 
Imperative. 


Sing.     I 


Noli, 
Nolito. 


Present 


Velim, 

Nol 
tense  sing.  ^ 

Preterim-  Vellem, 
perfect  NoUem 
tense  sing.  Mallem 


elim,'i 
olim,  >is,  it, 
alim,  3 

,  Ves,  et 


Plur    ^^"'ite, 
^'""^^     ^Nolitote. 

Potential. 

Plur.  imus,  itis,  int. 


Plur.  emus,  etis,  ent 
Infinitive. 


(  Velle, 

Present.   <  Nolle, 

(  Malle. 

Indicat,  Pres.  Edo,  edis  or  es,  edit  or  est,P/«r.  editis 
or  estis. 

Iniper.  Ede  or  es.  Edito  or  esto.  Edat,  edito  or 
esto.     Plur.  Edite  or  este.     Editote  or  estote. 

Poten.  Preterimperfect  Tense,  Ederem  or  essem. 

Infinit.  Edere  or  esse. 

Verbs  of  the  fourth  Conjugation  irregular,  in  some 
Tenses  active. 

Eo,  and  queo  with  his  compound  nequeo,  make  euiit 
and  queunt  in  tlie  plural  indicative  present,  and  in  their 
preterimperfect  ibam  and  quibam  ;  their  future,  ibo  and 
quibo. 

Imperat.  I,  ito.  Eat,  ito.  Plur.  Eamus.  Ite,  itote. 
Eant,  eunto. 

Potent.  Eam,  Irem,  &c. 


The  forming  of  the  Passive  Voice. 

Indicative. 
I  am  praised. 

Laudor,  aris  or  are,  atur, 
Ilabeor,  eris  or  ere,  etur, 
Legor,  eris  or  ere,  itur, 
Audior,  iris  or  ire,  itur, 


amur,  amini,  antur. 
emur,  emini,  entur. 
imur,  imini,  untur. 
iinur,  imini,  iuntur. 


Preterim 

perfect 

tense  sing.  X^^i^ba'r 


I  was  praised. 
Laudabar,"\ 
Habebar,  ^baris  or  bare,  hatur. 


Legebar,    i  Plur.  bamur,  bamini,  bantur. 
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Note  that  the  j).issive  voice  hatli  no  preterpeif'ect,  nor 
the  tenses  derived  from  thence  in  any  mood. 

I  shall  or  will  he  praised. 

Laiulahor,  ^        bcris  or  bare,  bitur,  Plur. 

Future  liabebor,    S  biniur,  bimini,  buntur. 

tense  sing.  Lc^ar,  ^  eris  or  ere,  etur,  PL  emur,  emiui, 

_  Audiar,  S  entur. 


Imperative. 

Be  thou  praised.  Let  him  be  praised. 

Laudare,  laudatar.  Laudclur,  laudator, 

Habere,  iiabetor.  Habeatur,  habetor, 

Lefjcvc,  letfitor.  Lcfj-atur,  leg'itor. 

Audire,  auditor.  Audiatur,  auditor. 

Let  us  be  -c  •    j  Let  them  be 

.     ,  rSe  ve  praised.  •     , 

praised.  -'     '  praised. 

Laudemur.     Laudamiui,  laudaminor.  Laudentur, 

laudantor. 
Habeamur.     Habemini,   habeminor.     Habeantur, 

habentor. 
Legfamur.      Legimini,      legiminor.      Legantiir, 

leguntor. 
Audiamur.     Audimini,     audiminor.     Audiantur, 

audiuntor. 


Potential. 

I  may  or  can  be  praised. 
Lauder,  eris  or  ere,  etur,   Phir.  emur,  emini, 
Present    ^abear,  ^  entur. 

aris  or  are,  atur,  Plur.  amur,  amini. 


sing. 


Lega 
Aud 


lear,  ^ 
ar,    >  i 
iar,  S 


antur. 


I  mig-ht  or  should  be  praised. 


Preterim- 

If^""^      Legerer, 
"■  Audirer, 


Laudarei'j'N 

Haberer,   (^reris  or  rere,  retur,   PZur.  remur, 


s 


remiui,  rentur. 


Infinitive. 


Present  and 

preterim- 

perfect. 


Laudari 
Haberi 
Legi 
Audiri 


To  be 


/-Praised. 
)Had. 
\  Read. 
I.  Heard. 


Verbs  irregular  in  some  Tenses  passive. 

Edor,  editur  or  estur :  the  rest  is  regular. 

The  verb  Fio,  is  partly  of  the  tliird,  and  partly  of 
the  fourth  conjugation,  and  hath  only  the  infinitive  of 
the  passive  form. 

Indicat.  Pres.  sing.  Fio,  fis,  fit,  plur.  fimus,  fitis, 
fiunt.  Preterimperfect,  Fiebam.  Preterperfect  it  wants. 
Future,  Fiam,  &c. 

Imperat.  Fi,  fito.  plur.  Fite,  fitote,  Finant,  fiunto. 

Poten.  Pres.  Fiam,  &c.    Preterimperfect,  Fierem. 

Infinit.  Fieri. 

Also  this  verb  Fero,  is  contracted  or  shortened  in 
some  tenses,  both  active  and  passive,  as  Fers,  fert,  for 
feris,  ferit,  &c. 

Indicat.  Pres.  sing.  Fero,  fers,  fert.  plur. — fertis — 
Preterperfect,  Tuli. 

Imperat.  For,  ferto,  &c.  pi.  Ferte,  fertote. 

Potent.  Preterimperfect,  Ferrem,  5cc. 

Infinit.  Ferre. 


Passive. 
Indie.  Pres.  sing.  Feror,  ferris  or  ferre,  fertur,  &c. 
Imperat.  sing.  Ferre,  fertor,  &c. 
Potent.  Preterimperfect,  Ferrer. 
Infinit.   Feri. 

Of  Gerunds  and  Supines. 

There  be  also  belonging  to  the  infinitive  mood  of 
all  verbs  certain  voices  called  gerunds  and  supines, 
both  of  the  active  and  passive  signification. 

The  first  gerund  in  di,  as  laudandi  of  praising  or  of 
being  praised.  The  second  in  do,  as  laudando  in  prais- 
ing or  in  being  praised.  The  third  in  dum,  as  laudau- 
dum  to  praise  or  to  be  praised. 

Note  that  in  the  two  latter  conjugations  the  gerunds 
end  sometimes  in  undi,  do,  dum,  as  dicendi  ordicundi: 
but  from  eo  always  eundi,  except  in  the  compound  am- 
biendi. 

Supines  are  two.  The  first  signifieth  actively,  as 
laudatum  to  praise  ;  the  latter  passively,  as  laudatu  to 
be  praised.  Note  that  most  neuters  of  the  second  con- 
jugation, and  volo,  nolo,  malo,  with  many  other  verbs, 
have  no  supine. 

Verbs  of  the  four  conjugations  irregular  in  the  preter- 
perfect tense  or  supines. 

Verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  form  their  preterper- 
fect tense  in  avi,  supine  in  atum,  as  laudo  laudavi  lau- 
datum. 

Except 

Poto  potavi  potatum  or  potum ;  neco  necavi  necatum 
or  nectum. 

Domo,  tono,  sono,  crepo,  veto,  cubo,  form  iii,  itum, 
as  cubui  cubitum  ;  but  secui  sectum,  fricui  fiictum, 
mico  micui :  yet  some  of  these  are  found  regular  in  the 
preterperfect  tense  or  supine,  especially  compounded, 
as  increpavit,  discrepavit,  dimicavit,  sonatum,  dimica- 
tum,  intonatum,  infricatum,  and  the  like. 

Plico  and  his  compounds  form  ui  or  avi,  as  explicui 
or  explicavi,  explicitum  or  explicatum ;  except  suppli- 
co,  and  such  as  are  compounded  with  a  noun,  as  dupli- 
co,  multiplico  in  avi  only. 

But  lavo  lavi  lautum  lotum  or  lavatum,  juvo  juvi, 
adjuvo  adjuvi  adjutum. 

Do  dedi  datum.  Sto  steti  statum,  in  the  compounds, 
stitum,  and  sometimes  stato,  as  prsestum  praestiti 
praestitum  and  prsestatum. 

Vekbs  of  the  second  conjugation  form  their  preter- 
perfect tense  in  ui,  their  supine  in  itum,  as  habeo  habui 
habitum. 

Some  are  regular  in  their  preterperfect  tense,  but  not 
in  their  supines,  as  doceo  docui  doctum,  misceo  miscui 
mistum,  teneo  teuui  tentum,  torreo  torrui  tostum,  cen- 
seo  censui  censura,  pateo  patui  passum,  careo  carui 
cassum  and  caritum. 

Others  are  irregular  both  in  preterperfect  tense  and 
supines,  as  jubeo  jussi  jussum,  sorbeo  sorbui  and  sorpsi 
sorptum,  mulceo  mulsi  mulsum,  luceo  luxi. 

Deoindi,assedeosedi_sessum,video  vidi  visum, pran- 
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deo  prandi  pransum.  And  some  in  si,  as  suadeo  suasi 
suasum,  rideo  risi  risiini,  ardeo  arsi  arsum.  Four  double 
their  first  letters,  as  peiideo  pependi  pensuin,  mordco 
momordi  morsum,  spondeo  spopondi  spoiisum,  tondeo 
totondi  toiisum ;  but  not  ia  their  coiupounds,  as  depen- 
di  depensuin. 

Geo  in  si,  and  some  in  xi,  as  urgeo  ursi,  mulg-co 
mulsi  and  mulxi  mulctum,  auoreo  auxi  auctum,  indul- 
geo  indiilsi  indultum,  frioeo  frixi,  lugeo  luxi. 

leo,  leo,  and  neo  nevi,  vico  vievi  vietum  :  but  cico 
cievi  citum,  deleo  delevi  deletum,  fleo  flevi  fletum,  com- 
pleo  complevi  completum  ;  as  also  the  compounds  of 
oleo,  except  redoleo  and  suboleo;  but  adolevi  adultum, 
neo  nevi  netum,  but  maneo  uiansi,  torqueo  torsi  tortum, 
hscreo  haesi. 

Veo  in  vi,  as  ferveo  fervi,  but  deferveo  deferbui,  con- 
niveo  connivi  and  counixi,  movi  motum,  vovi  votum, 
cavi  cautum,  favi  fautum. 

The  third  conjugation  formeth  the  preterperfect 
tense  by  changing  o  of  the  present  tense  into  i :  the 
supine  without  certain  rule,  as  lego  legi  lectum,  bibo 
bibi  bibitum,  lambo  Iambi,  scabo  scabi,  ico  ici  ictum, 
niando  mandi  niansum,  pando  pandi  passum,  edo  edi 
esum  or  estum,  in  like  manner  comedo,  the  other  com- 
pounds esum  only  ;  rudo  rudi,  sallo  salli  salsum,  psallo 
psalli,  emo  emi  emptum,  viso  visi  visum,  verto  verti 
versum,  solvo  solvi  solutum,  volvo  volvi  volutum,  exuo 
exui  exutum,  but  ruo  rui  ruitum,  in  compound  rutum, 
as  derui  derutum ;  ingruo,  metuo  metui. 

Others  are  irregular  both  in  preterperfect  tense  and 
supine. 

In  bo,  scribo  scrips!  scriptum,  nubo  nupsi  nuptum, 
cumbo  cubui  cubitum. 

In  CO,  vinco  vici  vietum,  dico  dixi  dictum ;  in  like 
manner  duco  ;  parco  peperci  and  parsi  parsum  and 
parcitum. 

In  do,  these  three  lose  n,  findo  fidi  fissum,  scindo 
scidi  scissum,  fundo  fudi  fusuni.  These  following, 
vado,  rado,  hedo,  ludo,  divido,  trudo,  claudo,  plaudo, 
rodo,  si  and  sum,  as  rosi  rosum,  but  cede  cessi  cessum. 
The  rest  doul)le  their  first  letters  in  the  preterperfect 
tense,  but  not  compounded,  as  tundo  tutudi  tunsum, 
contundo  contudi  contusum,  and  so  in  other  com- 
pounds. Pendo  pependi  pensum,  dependo  dependi, 
tendo  tetendi  tensum  and  tentum,  contendo  contendi, 
pedopepedi  peditum,  cado  cecidi  casum,  occido,  recido 
recidi  recasum.  The  other  compounds  have  no  supine. 
Ciedo  cecidi  caesum,  occido  occidi  occisum.  To  these 
add  all  the  compounds  of  do  in  this  conjugation,  addo, 
credo,  edo,  dedo,  reddo,  perdo,  abdo,  obdo,  condo,  indo, 
trado,  prodo,  vendo  vendidi  venditum,  except  the  double 
compound,  obscoudo  obscondi. 

In  go,  ago  egi  actum,  dego  degi,  satago  sategi,  frango 
fregi  I'ractum,  pango  to  join  pegi  pactum,  pango  to 
sing  panxi,  ango  anxi,  jungojunxijunclum;  but  fliese 
five,  fingo  mingo  pingo  stringo  ringo  lose  n  in  their 
supines,  as  finxifictum  ;  mingo  minxi,  figo  fixi  fixum, 
rego  rexi  rectum;  diligo,  negligo,  intelligo,  Icxi  lec- 
tum, spargo  sparsi  sparsum.     These  doul)le  their  first 

letter,  tango  tetigi  tactum,  but  not  in  his  coni])ounds, 

2  11 


as  contingo  contigi,  pango  to  bargain  pepigi  pactum, 
pungo  and  repungo  pupugi  and  punxi  punctum,  the 
other  compounds  punxi  only. 

Ho  in  xi,  traho  traxi  tractum,  veho  vexi  vectum. 

In  lo,  vello  velli  and  vulsi  vulsum,  colo  colui  cul- 
tum  ;  excello,  praecello,  cellui  celsum  ;  alo  alui  alitum 
and  altum.  The  rest  not  compounded,  double  their 
first  letter,  fallo  fefelli  falsum,  refello  refelli,  pello 
pepuli  pulsum,  compello  compuli,  cello  ceculi,  percello 
pcrculi  and  pcrculsi  perculsum. 

In  mo,  vomo  vomui  vomitum,  tremo  tremui,  premo 
pressi  pressum,  como,  premo,  demo,  sumo,  after  the 
same  manner  as  sumpsi  sumptum. 

In  no,  sino  sivi  situm,  sterno  stravi  stratum,  sperno 
sprevi  spretum,  lino  levi  lini  and  livi  litum,  cerno  crevi 
cretum,  tenino  tempsi,  contemno  contempsi  contemp- 
tum,  gigno  genui  genitum,  pouo  posui  positum,  cano 
cecini  cantum,  concino  concinui  concentum. 

In  po,  rumpo  rupi  ruptum,  scalpo  scalpsi  scalptum ; 
the  rest  in  ui,  strepo  strepui  strepitum. 

In  quo,  linquo  liqui,  relinquo  reliqui  relictum,  coquo 
coxi  coctum. 

In  ro,  verro  verri  and  versi  versum,  sero  to  sow  sevi 
satum,  in  compound,  situm,  as  inserto  insitum  ;  sero  of 
another  signification  most  used  in  his  compounds, 
assero,  consero,  desero,  exero,  serui  sertum ;  uro  ussi 
ustum,  gero  gessi  gestum,  qusero  quaesivi  qutesitum, 
tero  trivi  tritum,  curro,  excurro,  praecurro,  cucurri  cur- 
sum,  the  other  compounds  double  not,  as  concurro  con- 
curri. 

In  so,  accerso,  arcesso,  incesso,  lacesso,  ivi  itum,  ca- 
pesso  both  i  and  ivi,  pinso  pinsui  pistum  and  pinsitum. 

In  SCO,  pasco  pavi  pastum  ;  compesco,  dispesco,  ui ; 
posco  poposci,  disco  didici,  quinisco  quexi,  nosco  novi 
notum,  but  agnosco  agnitum,  cognosco  cognitum. 

In  to,  sisto  stiti  statum,  flecto  flexi  flexum,  pecto 
pexui  and  pexi  pexum  and  pectitum,  necto  nexui  and 
nexi  nexum,  plecto  plexi  plexum,  sterto  stertui,  meto 
messui  messum,  mitto  misi  missum,  peto  petivi  petitum. 

In  vo,  vivo  vixi  vietum. 

In  xo,  texo  texui  textum,  nexo  nexui  nexum. 

In  cio,  facio  feci  factum,  jaciojecijactum,  lacio  lexi 
lectum,  specio  spexi  spectum,  with  their  compounds, 
but  clicio  elicui  elicitum. 

In  dio,  fodio  fodi  fossum. 

In  gio,  fugio  fugi  fugitum. 

In  pio,  capio  cepi  captum,  rapio  rapui  raptum,cupio 
cupivi  cupitum,  sapio  sapui  and  sapivi  sapitum. 

In  rio,  pario  peperi  partum. 

In  tio,  quatio  qu.assi  quassum,  concutio  concussi  con- 
cussum. 

In  no,  pluo  plui  and  pluvi  ])lutum,  struo  struxi  struc- 
tum,  fluo  fluxi  fluxum. 

The  fourth  conjugation  formeth  the  preterperfect 
tense  in  ivi,  the  supine  in  itum. 

Except,  Venio  veni  ventum,  comperio,  rcpcrio  reperi 
repertum,  cambio  campsi  campsum,sepio  sepsi  septum, 
sarcio  sarsi  sartum,  fulceo  fuki  fultum,  sentio  sensi 
sensum,  haurio  hausi  haustuni,  sancio  sanxi  sanctum 
and  sancitum,  vincio  vinxi  vinctum,  salio  saluisaltum, 
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in  compound  sultum,  as  desilio  desilui  desultnm,  amicio 
amicui  amictum,  apcrio,  operio  perui  pertum,  veneo 
venivi  venum,  singultivi  sing-ultum,  sepelivi  sepul- 
tum. 

Of  Verbs  Compounded. 

These  verbs  compounded  cbang-c  a  into  e  tlirou^h- 
out,  danino,  lacto,  sacro,  fallo,  arceo,  tracto,  partio,  far- 
cio,  carpo,  patro,  scando,  spargo,  as  conspergo  conspeisi 
conspersum. 

These  following  change  their  first  vowel  into  i,  and 
some  of  them  their  supines  into  e,  habeo,  lateo,  salio, 
statuo,  cado,  Isedo,  cano,  quaero,  caedo,  tango,  egeo, 
teneo,  taceo,  sapio,  rapio,  placeo,  displiceo  displicui 
displicitum  ;  except  complaceo,  perplaceo,  posthabeo. 

Scalpo,  calco,  salto,  change  a  into  u,  as  exculpo ; 
claudo,  quatio,  lavo,  lose  a,  as  exclude,  excutio,  eluo. 

These  following  change  their  first  vowel  into  i,  but 
not  in  the  preterperfect  tense,  and  sometimes  a  into  e 
in  the  supine,  emo,  sedeo,  rego,  frango,  capio,  jacio, 
lacio,  specio,  premo,  as  comprimo  compressi  compres- 
sum,  conjicio  conjeci  conjectum,  pango  in  two  only, 
compingo,  impingo :  ago,  in  all  but  perago,  satago, 
circumago,  dego,  and  cogo  coegi :  facio  with  a  prepo- 
sition only,  not  in  other  compounds,  as  inficio,  olfacio: 
lego  in  these  only,  diligo,  eligo,  intelligo,  negligo, 
seligo,  in  the  rest  not,  as  prselego,  add  to  these  super- 
sedeo. 

Of  Verbs  Defective. 

Veebs  called  inceptives,  ending  in  sco,  borrow  their 
preterperfect  tense  from  the  verb  whereof  they  are  de- 
rived, as  tepesco  tepui  from  tepeo,  ingemisco  ingemui 
from  ingemo ;  as  also  these  verbs  cerno  to  see,  vidi 
from  video,  sido  sedi  from  sedeo,  fero  tuli  from  tulo  out 
of  use,  in  the  supine  latum,  toUo  sustuli  sublatum  from 
suffero. 

These  want  the  preterperfect  tense. 

Verbs  ending  in  asco,  as  puerasco ;  in  isco,  as  satis- 
co  ;  in  urio,  except  parturio,  esurio ;  these  also,  vergo, 
ambigo,  ferio,  furo,  polleo,  nideo,  have  no  preterperfect 
tense. 

Contrary,  these  four,  odi,  coepi,  novi,  memini,  are 
found  in  the  preterperfect  tense  only,  and  the  tenses 
derived,  as  odi,  oderam,  oderim,  odisse,  except  memini, 
which  hath  memento  mementote  in  the  imperative. 

Others  are  defective  both  in  tense  and  person,  as  aio, 
ais,  ait,  Plur.  aiunt.  The  preterimperfect  aiebam  is 
intire.  Imperative,  ai.  Potential,  aias,  aiat,  Plur. 
aiamus,  aiant. 

Ausim,  for  ausus  sim,  ausis,  ausit,  Plur.  ausint. 

Salveo,  salvebis,  salve  salveto,  salvete  salvetote,  sal- 
vere. 

Ave  aveto,  avete  avetote. 

Faxo,  faxis,  faxit,  faxint. 

Quseso,  Plur.  qucesumus. 

Infit,  infiunt. 

Inquio  or  inquam,  inqnis,  inquit,  Plur.  inquiunt. 
Inquiebat.  Cic.  Topic,  iuquisti,  inquit.  Future,  inquies, 
inquiet.     Imperat.  inque  inquito.     Potent,  inquiat. 

Dor  the  first  person  passive  of  do,  and  for  before  far- 


ris  or  farre  in  the  indicative,  are  not  read,  nor  der  or 
fer  in  the  potential. 

Ofn  Participle. 

A  Participle  is  a  part  of  speech,  partaking  with  the 
verb  from  whence  it  is  derived  in  voice,  tense,  and  sig- 
nification, and  with  a  noun  adjective  in  manner  of 
declining. 

Participles  are  either  of  the  active  or  passive  voice. 

Of  the  active  two.  One  of  the  present  tense  ending 
in  ans,  or  ens,  as  laudans  praising,  habens,  legens,  au- 
diens,  and  is  declined  like  fa^lix,  as  hie  hiKc  &  hoc 
habens,  Gen.  habentis,  Dat.  habenti,  &c.  Docens,  do- 
centis,  &c.  But  from  eo,  euns,  and  in  the  compounds 
icns  euntis,  except  ambiens  ambientis.  Note  that 
some  verbs  otherwise  defective  have  this  participle,  as 
aiens,  inquiens. 

The  other  of  the  future  tense  is  most  commonly 
formed  of  the  first  supine,  by  changing  m  into  rus,  as 
of  laudatum  laudaturus  to  praise  or  about  to  praise, 
habiturus,  lecturus,  auditurus ;  but  some  are  not  regu- 
larly formed,  as  of  sectum  secaturus,  of  jutum  juva- 
turus,  sonitum  soniturus,  partum  pariturus,  argutum 
arguiturus,  and  such  like ;  of  sum,  futurus :  this  as 
also  the  other  two  participles  following  are  declined 
like  bonus. 

This  participle,  with  the  verb  sum,  aflPordeth  a  second 
future  in  the  active  voice,  as  laudaturus  sum,  es,  est, 
&c.  as  also  the  future  of  the  infinitive,  as  laudaturum 
esse  to  praise  hereafter,  futurum  esse,  &c. 

Participles  of  the  passive  voice  are  also  two,  one  of 
the  preterperfect  tense,  another  of  the  future. 

A  participle  of  the  preterperfect  tense  is  formed  of 
the  latter  supine,  by  putting  thereto  s,  as  of  laudatu 
laudatus  praised,  of  habitu  habitus,  lectu  lectus,  auditu 
auditus. 

This  participle,  joined  with  the  verb  sum,  supplieth 
the  want  of  a  preterperfect  and  preterpluperfect  tense 
in  the  indicative  mood  passive,  and  both  them  and  the 
future  of  the  potential ;  as  also  the  preterperfect  and 
preterpluperfect  of  the  infinitive,  and  with  ire  or  fore 
the  future ;  as  laudatus  sum  or  fui  I  have  been  praised, 
Plur.  laudati  sumus  or  fuimus  we  have  been  praised, 
laudatus  eram  or  fueram,  &c.  Potential,  laudatus  sim 
or  fuerim,  laudatus  essem  or  fuissem,  laudatus  ero  or 
fuero.  Infinit.  laudatum  esse  or  fuisse  to  have  or  had 
been  praised;  laudatum  ire  or  fore  to  be  praised  hereafter. 

Nor  only  passives,  but  some  actives  also  or  neuters, 
besides  their  own  preterperfect  tense  borrow  another 
from  this  participle ;  Cosno  coenavi  and  coenatus  sum, 
Juravi  and  juratus,  Potavi  and  potus  sum,  Titubavi 
and  titubatus,  Careo  carni  cassus  sum,  Prandeo  prandi 
and  pransus,  Pateo  patui  and  passus  sum,  Placeo  placui 
placitus,  Suesco  suevi  suetus  sum,  Libet  libuit  and  li- 
bitum est.  Licet  licuit  licitum,  Pudet  puduit  puditum, 
Piget  piguit  pigitum,  Taedet  tfcduit  pertsesum  est,  and 
this  deponent  Mereor  merui  and  meritus  sum. 

These  neuters  following,  like  passives,  have  no  other 
preterperfect  tense,  but  by  tiiis  participle,  Gaudeo  ga- 
visus  sum,  Fido  fisus,  Audeo  ausus,  Fio  factus,  Soleo 
solitus  sum. 
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These  deponents  also  form  this  participle  from  supines 
irreg-ular ;  Labor  lapsus,  patior  passus,  perpetior  per- 
pessus,  fateor  fassus,  confiteor  confessus,  diffiteor  dif- 
fessus,  gradior  gressus,  ingredior  ingressus,  fatiscor 
fessus,  metior  mensus,  utor  usus,  ordior  to  spin  orditus, 
to  begin  orsus,  nitor  nisus  and  nixus,  ulciscor  ultus, 
irascor  iratus,  reor  ratus,  obliviscor  oblitus,  fruor  fruc- 
tus  or  fruitus,  misereor  misertus,  tuor  and  tueor  tuitus, 
loquor  locutus,  sequor  secutus,  experior  expertus,  pa- 
cicor  pactus,  nanciscor  nactus,  apiscor  aptus,  adipis- 
cor  adeptus,  queror  questus,  proficiscor  profectus,  ex- 
pergiscor  experrectus,  comminiscor  commentus,  nascor 
natus,  morior  mortuus,  orior  ortus  sum. 

A  participle  of  the  future  passive  is  formed  of  the 
gerund  in  dum,  by  changing  m  into  9;  as  of  laudandum 
laudandus  to  be  praised,  of  habendum  habendus,  &c. 
And  likewise  of  this  participle  with  the  verb  Sum,  may 
be  formed  the  same  tenses  in  the  passive,  which  were 
formed  with  the  participle  of  the  preterperfect  tenses, 
as  laudandus  sum  or  fui,  &c. 

Infinit.  Landandum  esse  or  fore. 

Of  verbs  deponent  come  participles  both  of  the  ac- 
tive and  passive  form,  as  loquor  loquens  locutus  loco- 
turus  loquendus;  whereof  the  participle  of  the  preter 
tense  signifieth  sometimes  both  actively  and  passively, 
as  dignatus,  testatus,  meditatus,  and  the  like. 

Of  an  Adverb. 

An  Adverb  is  a  part  of  speech  joined  with  some 
other  to  explain  its  signification,  as  valde  probus  very 
honest,  bene  est  it  is  well,  valde  doctus  very  learned, 
bene  mane  early  in  the  moniing. 

Of  adverbs,  some  be  of  Time,  as  hodie  to-day,  eras 
to-morrow,  &c. 

Some  be  of  Place,  as  ubi  where,  ibi  there,  &c.  And 
of  many  other  sorts  needless  to  be  here  set  down. 

Certain  adverbs  also  are  compared,  as  docte  learnedly, 
doctius  doctissime,  fortiter  fortius  fortissime,  saepe  ssepi- 
iis  saepissime,  and  the  like. 

Of  a  Conjunction. 

A  Conjunction  is  a  part  of  speech  that  joinetb  words 
and  sentences  together. 

Of  Conjunctions  some  be  copulatives,  as  et  and,  quo- 
que  also,  nee  neither. 

Some  be  disjunctive,  as  aut  or. 


Some  be  causal,  as  nam  for,  quia  because,  and  manr 
such  like. 

Adverbs  when  they  govern  mood  and  tense,  and 
join  sentences  together,  as  cum,  ubi,  postquam,  and  the 
like,  are  rather  to  be  called  conjunctions. 

Of  a  Preposition. 

A  Preposition  is  a  part  of  speech  most  commonly 
either  set  before  nouns  in  apposition,  as  ad  patrcm,  or 
joined  with  any  other  words  in  composition,  as  indoctus. 

These  six,  di,  dis,  re,  se,  am,  con,  are  not  read  but  in 
composition. 

As  adverbs  having  cases  after  them  may  be  called 
prepositions,  so  prepositions  having  none,  may  be 
counted  adverbs. 

Of  an  Interjection. 

An  Interjection  is  a  part  of  speech,  expressing  some 
passion  of  the  mind. 

Some  be  of  sorrow,  as  heu,  hei. 

Some  be  of  marvelling,  as  papse. 

Some  of  disdaining,  as  vah. 

Some  of  praising,  as  euge. 

Some  of  exclaiming,  as  6,  proh,  and  such  like. 


Figures  of  Speech. 

Words  are  sometimes  increased  or  diminished  by  a 
letter  or  syllable  in  the  beginning,  middle,  or  ending, 
which  are  called  Figures  of  speech. 

Increased. 

In  the  beginning,  as  Gnatus  for  natus,  tetuli  for  tuli. 
Protliesis. 

In  the  middle,  as  Rettulit  for  retulit,  cinctutus  for 
cinctus.     Epenthesis. 

In  the  end,  as  Dicier  for  dici.     Paragoge. 

Diminished. 

In  the  beginning,  as  Ruit  for  eruit.     Apherisis. 

In  the  middle,  as  Audiit  for  audivit,  dixti  for  dixisti, 
lamna  for  lamina.     Syncope. 

In  the  end,  as  Consili  for  consilii ;  scin  for  scisne. 
Apocope. 


2  u  •■£ 


THE 


SECOND  PART  OF  GRAMMAR, 


COUMONLT  CALLED 


SYNTAXIS,  OR  CONSTRUCTION. 


Hitherto  the  eig^ht  parts  of  speech  declined  and  un- 
declined  have  been  s])oken  of  single,  and  each  one  by 
itself:  now  followeth  Syntaxis  or  Construction,  which 
is  the  right  joining  of  these  parts  together  in  a  sentence. 
Construction  consisteth  either  in  the  agreement  of 
words  together  in  number,  gender,  case,  and  person, 
which  is  called  concord ;  or  the  governing  of  one  the 
other  in  such  case  or  mood  as  is  to  follow. 

Of  the  Concords. 

There  be  Three  concords  or  agreements. 

The  first  is  of  the  adjective  with  his  substantive. 

The  second  is  of  the  verb  with  his  nominative  case. 

The  third  is  of  the  relative  with  his  antecedent. 

An  adjective  (under  which  is  comprehended  both 
pronoun  and  participle)  with  his  substantive  or  substan- 
tives, a  verb  with  his  nominative  case  or  cases,  and  a 
relative  with  his  antecedent  or  antecedents,  agree  all 
in  number,  and  the  two  latter  in  person  also :  as  Amicus 
certus.  Viri  docti.  Prseceptor  praelegit,  vos  vero  neg- 
ligitis.  Xenophon  et  Plato  fuere  aequales.  Vir  sapit 
qui  pauca  loquitur.  Pater  et  prseceptor  veniunt.  Yea 
though  the  conjunction  be  disjunctive,  as,  Quos  neque 
desidia  neque  luxuria  vitiaverant.  Celsus.  Pater  et 
prseceptor,  quos  qua?ritis.  But  if  a  verb  singular  fol- 
low many  nominatives,  it  must  be  applied  to  each  of 
them  apart,  as.  Nisi  foro  et  curiae  officium  ac  verecun- 
dia  sua  constiterit.     Val.  Max. 

An  adjective  with  his  substantive,  and  a  relative  with 
his  antecedent  agree  in  gender  and  case ;  but  the  rela- 
tive not  in  case  always,  being  ofttimes  governed  by 
other  constructions  :  as,  Amicus  certus  in  re  incerta 
cernitur.     Liber  quem  dedisti  mihi. 

And  if  it  be  a  participle  serving  the  infinitive  mood 
future,  it  ofttimes  agrees  with  the  substantive  neither 
in  gender  nor  in  number,  as,  Hanc  sibi  rem  praesidio 
sperat  futurum.  Cic.  Audierat  non  datum  iri  filio  uxo- 
rem.  Terent.  Omnia  potius  actum  iri  puto  quam  de 
provinciis.  Cic. 

But  when  a  verb  cometh  between  two  nominative 
cases  not  of  the  same  number,  or  a  relative  between 
two  substantives  not  of  the  same  gender,  the  verb  in 


number,  and  the  relative  in  gender  may  agree  with 
either  of  them  ;  as,  Amantium  irae  anioris  reintegratio 
est.  Quid  enim  nisi  vota  supersunt.  Tuentur  ilium 
globum  qui  terra  dicitur.  Animal  plenum  rationis, 
quem  vocamus  hominem.  Lutctia  est  quam  nos  Pari- 
sios  dicimus. 

And  if  the  nominative  cases  be  of  several  persons,  or 
the  substantives  and  antecedents  of  several  genders,  the 
verb  shall  agree  with  the  second  person  before  the  third, 
and  with  the  first  before  either ;  and  so  shall  the  ad- 
jective or  relative  in  their  gender ;  as.  Ego  et  tu  sumus 
in  tuto.  Tu  et  pater  periclitamini.  Pater  et  mater 
mortui  sunt.     Frater  et  soror  quos  vidisti. 

But  in  things  that  have  not  life,  an  adjective  or  re- 
lative of  the  neuter  gender  may  agree  with  substantives 
or  antecedents  masculine  or  feminine,  or  both  together ; 
as,  Arcus  et  calami  sunt  bona.  Arcus  et  calami  quse 
fregisti.  Pulchritudinem,  constantiam,  ordinem  in 
consiliis  factisque  conservanda  putat.  Cic.  OflT.  1.  Ira 
et  ocgritudo  permista  sunt.  Sal. 

Note  that  the  infinitive  mood,  or  any  part  of  a  sen- 
tence, may  be  instead  of  a  nominative  case  to  the  verb, 
or  of  a  substantive  to  the  adjective,  or  of  an  antece- 
dent to  the  relative,  and  then  the  adjective  or  relative 
shall  be  of  the  neuter  gender :  and  if  there  be  more 
parts  of  a  sentence  than  one,  the  verb  shall  be  in  the 
plural  number ;  Diluculo  surgere  saluberrimum  est. 
Virtutem  sequi,  vita  est  honestissima.  Audito  procon- 
sulem  in  Ciliciam  tendere.  In  tempore  veni,  quod 
omnium  rerum  est  primum.  Tu  multumdormisetscepe 
potas,  quae  duo  sunt  corpori  ininiica. 

Sometimes  also  an  adverb  is  put  for  the  nominative 
case  to  a  verb,  and  for  a  substantive  to  an  adjective  ; 
as,  Partim  signorum  sunt  combusta.  Prope  senties  et 
vicies  erogatum  est.  Cic.  Verr.  4. 

Sometimes  also  agreement,  whether  it  be  in  gender 
or  number,  is  grounded  on  the  sense,  not  on  the  words ; 
as.  Ilium  senium,  for  ilium  senem.  Iste  scelus,  for  iste 
scelestus.  Ter.  Transtulit  in  Eunuchum  suam,  mean- 
ing comoediam.  Ter.  Pars  magna  obligati,  meaning 
homines.  Liv.  Impliciti  laqueis  nudus  uterque,  for 
ambo.  Ov.    Alter  in  alterius  jactantes  lumina  vultus, 
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Ovid  :  that  is,  Alter  et  alter.  Insperanti  ipsa  refers 
te  nobis,  for  inihi.  Catul.  Disce  omnes,  Virg-.  Mn.  2, 
for  tu  quisquis  es.  Dua  importuna  prodigia,  qiios 
egestas  tribune  plebis  constrictos  addixerat.  Cic,  pro 
Sest.  Pars  mersi  teniiere  ratem.  Rliemus  cum  fratre 
Quirino  jura  dabant,  Virg:  that  is,  Rheinus  et  frater 
Quirinus.  Divellimur  inde  Iphitus  et  Pelias  mecum. 
Virg. 

Construction  of  Substantives. 

Hitherto  of  concord  or  agreement ;  the  other  part 
followetb,  which  is  Governing,  whereby  one  part  of 
speech  is  governed  by  another,  that  is  to  say,  is  put  in 
such  case  or  mood  as  the  word  that  governeth  or  goeth 
before  in  construction  requireth. 

When  two  substantives  come  together  betokening 
divers  things,  whereof  the  former  may  be  an  adjective 
in  the  neuter  gender  taken  for  a  substantive,  the  latter 
(which  also  may  be  a  pronoun)  shall  be  in  the  genitive 
case ;  as,  Facundia  Ciceronis.  Amator  studiorura. 
Ferimur  per  opaca  locorum.  Corruptus  vanis  rerum, 
Hor.     Desiderium  tui.     Pater  ejus. 

Sometimes,  the  former  substantive,  as  this  word  ofR- 
cium  or  mos,  is  understood  ;  as  Oratoris  est,  it  is  the 
part  of  an  orator.  Extremaj  est  dementite,  it  is  the 
manner  of  extreme  madness.  Ignavi  est,  it  is  the  qua- 
lity- of  a  slothful  man.  Ubi  ad  Dianae  veneris ;  tern- 
plum  is  understood.  Justitiaene  prius  mirer  belline 
laborum,  Virg:  understand  causa.  Neque  ille  sepositi 
ciceris,  neque  longae  invidit  avense.  Hor.  Supply 
partem. 

But  if  both  the  substantives  be  spoken  of  one  thino-, 
which  is  called  apposition,  they  shall  be  both  of  the 
same  case  ;  as.  Pater  mens  vir  amat  me  puerum. 

Words  that  signify  quality,  following  the  substantive 
whereof  they  are  spoken,  may  be  put  in  the  genitive  or 
ablative  case ;  as,  Puer  bonae  indolis,  or  bona  indole. 
Some  have  a  genitive  only ;  as,  Ingentis  rex  nominis. 
Liv.  Decemannorumpuer.  Hujusmodipax.  Hujus 
generis  animal.  But  genus  is  sometimes  in  the  accu- 
sative :  as.  Si  hoc  genus  rebus  non  proficitur.  Varr.  de 
Re  rust.  And  the  cause  or  manner  of  a  thing  in  the 
ablative  only :  as,  Sum  tibi  natura  parens,  praeceptor 
consiliis. 

Opus  and  Usus,  when  they  signify  need,  require  an 
ablative ;  as.  Opus  est  mihi  tuo  judicio.  Viginti  minis 
usus  est  filio.  But  opus  is  sometimes  taken  for  an  ad- 
jective undeclined,  and  signifieth  needful  :  as,  Dux 
nobis  et  auctor  opus  est.     Alia  quae  opus  sunt  para. 

Construction  of  Adjectives,  governing  a  Genitive. 

Adjectives  that  signify  desire,  knowledge,  ignor- 
ance, remembrance,  forgetfulness,  and  such  like ;  as 
also  certain  others  derived  from  verbs,  and  endiiio-  in 
ax,  require  a  genitive;  as  Cupidus  auri.  Peritus  belli. 
Ignarus  omnium.  Memor  praeteriti.  Reus  furti.  Te- 
nax  propositi.     Tempus  edax  rerum. 

Adjectives  called  nouns  partitive,  because  they  sig- 
nify part  of  some  whole  quantity  or  number,  govern 
the  word  that  signifieth  the  thing  parted  or  divided,  in 
the  genitive;  as  Aliquis  nostrum.     Primus  omnium. 


Aurium  mollior  est  sinistra.  Oratorum  eloquentissimus. 
And  oft  in  the  neuter  gender ;  as  Multum  lucri.  Id 
negotii.  Hoc  noctis.  Sometimes,  though  seldom,  a 
word  signifying  the  whole,  is  read  in  the  same  case 
with  the  partitive,  as  Habet  duos  gladios  quibus  altero 
te  occisurum  minatur,  altero  villicum,  Plaut.  for  Quo- 
rum altero.  Magnum  opus  habeo  in  manibus;  quod 
jampridem  ad  hunc  ipsum  (me  autem  dicebat)  quardam 
institui.  Cic.  Acad.  I.  Quod  quaedam  for  cujus  quacdam. 

A  Dative. 

Adjectives  that  betoken  profit  or  disprofit,  likeness 
or  unlikeness,  fitness,  pleasure,  submitting  or  belong- 
ing to  any  thing,  require  a  dative  ;  as  Labor  est  utilis 
corpori.  Equalis  Hectori.  Idoneus  bello.  Jucundus 
omnibus.     Parenti  supplex.    Mihi  pioprium. 

But  such  as  betoken  profit  or  disprofit  have  some- 
times an  accusative  with  a  preposition ;  as  Homo  ad 
nullam  partem  utilis.  Cic.  Inter  se  aequales. 

And  some  adjectives  signifying  likeness,  unlikeness, 
or  relation,  may  have  a  genitive.  Par  hujus.  Ejus 
culpae  affines.  Domini  similis  es.  Commune  auiman- 
tium  est  conjunctionis  appetitus.  Alienum  dignitatis 
ejus.  Cic.  Fin.  1.  Fuit  hoc  quondam  proprium  populi 
Romani,  longe  a  domo  bellare.  But  propior  and 
proximus  admit  sometimes  an  accusative  ;  as  proximus 
Pompeium  sedebam.    Cic. 

An  Accusative. 

Nouns  of  measure  are  put  after  adjectives  of  like  sig- 
nification in  the  accusative,  and  sometimes  in  tlie  abla- 
tive; as  Turris  alta  centum  pedes.  Arbor  lata  tres  di- 
gitos.  Liber  crassus  tres  pollices,  or  tribus  poUicibus. 
Sometimes  in  the  genitive ;  as  Areas  latas  pedum  de- 
num  facito. 

All  words  expressing  part  or  parts  of  a  thing,  may 
be  put  in  the  accusative,  or  sometimes  in  the  ablative ; 
as  Saucius  frontem  or  fronte.  Excepto  quod  non  simul 
esses  caetera  Inetus.  Hor.  Nuda  pedem.  Ov.  Os  hu- 
merosque  deo  similis.  Virg.  Sometimes  in  the  genitive ; 
as  Dubius  mentis. 

An  Ablative. 

Adjectives  of  the  comparative  degree  englished 
with  this  sign  then  or  by,  as  dignus,  indignus,  pracdi- 
tus,  contentus,  and  these  words  of  price,  cams,  vilis, 
require  an  ablative ;  as  Frigidior  glacie.  Multo  doc- 
tior.  Uno  pede  altior.  Dignus  honore.  Virtutc  prae- 
ditns.     Sorte  sua  contentus.     Asse  cbarum. 

But  of  comparatives,  plus,  amplius,  and  minus,  may 
govern  a  genitive ;  also  a  nominative,  or  an  accusative ; 
as  Plus  quinquaginta  hominum.  Amplius  duorum 
millium.  Ne  plus  tertia  pars  cximatur  nicllis.  Varro. 
Paulo  plus  quingcntos  passus.  Ut  ex  sua  cuj usque 
parte  ne  minus  dimidium  ad  fratrem  perveniret,  Cic. 
Verr.  4.  And  dignus,  indignus,  have  sometimes  a  ge- 
nitive after  them  ;  as  Militia  est  operis  altera  digna 
tui.     Indignus  avorum.     Virg. 

Adjectives  betokening  plenty  or  want,  will  have  an 
ablative,  and  sometimes  a  genitive;  as  Vacuus  ira,  or 
irte.    Nulla  c])istoIa  inanis  re  aliquii.    Ditissimus  agri. 
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Stultorum  plena  sunt  omnia.  Integer  vitcc,  scelerisque 
piirus.  Expcrs  omnium.  Vobisimmunibus  hujus  esse 
moli  dal)itur. 

Words  also  betokening  the  cause,  or  form,  or  man- 
ner of  a  thing,  are  put  after  adjectives  in  the  ablative 
case;  as  Pallidus  ira.  Trepidus  morte  futura.  No- 
mine Grammaticus,  re  Barbarus. 

Of  Pro7iouns. 

Pronouns  differ  not  in  construction  from  nouns,  ex- 
cept that  possessives,  Mens,  tuus,  suus,  noster,  vester, 
by  a  certain  manner  of  speech,  are  sometimes  joined  to 
a  substantive,  which  governs  their  primitive  understood 
with  a  noun  or  participle  in  a  genitive  case ;  as  Dico 
mea  unius  opera  rempublicam  esse  liberatam,  Cic.  for 
Mei  unius  opera.  In  like  manner  Nostra  duorum,  trium, 
paucorum,  omnium  virtute,  for  nostrum,  duorum,  &c. 
Meum  solius  peccatum,  Cic.  Ex  tuo  ipsius  animo,  for 
Tui  ipsius.  Ex  sua  cujusque  parte.  Id.  Verr.  2.  Ne 
tua  quidem  recentia  proximi  prsetoris  vestigia  persequi 
poterat.  Cic.  Verr.  4.  Si  meas  prsesentis  preces  non 
putas  profuisse.  Id.  pro.  Plane.  Nostros  vidisti  flentis 
ocellos.    Ovid. 

Also  a  relative,  as  qui  or  is,  sometimes  answers  to 
an  antecedent  noun  or  pronoun  primitive  understood 
in  the  possessive ;  as,  Omnes  laudare  fortunas  meas, 
qui  (ilium  haberem  tali  ingenio  prseditum.     Terent. 

Construction  of  Verbs. 

Verbs  for  the  most  part  govern  either  one  case  after 
them,  or  more  than  one  in  a  different  manner  of  con- 
struction. 

Of  the  Verb  substantive  Sum,  and  such  like,  with  a 
nominative  and  other  oblique  cases. 

Verbs  that  signify  being,  as  Sum,  existo,  fio  ;  and 
certain  passives,  as  Dicor,  vocor,  salutor,  appellor,  ha- 
beor,  existimor,  videor ;  also  verbs  of  motion  or  rest,  as 
incedn,  discedo,  sedeo,  with  such  like,  will  have  a 
nominative  case  after  them,  as  they  have  before  them, 
because  both  cases  belong  to  the  same  person  or  thing, 
and  the  latter  is  rather  in  an  apposition  with  the  former, 
than  governed  by  the  verb ;  as  Temperantia  est  virtus. 
Horatius  salutatur  poeta.  Ast  ego  quae  divum  incedo 
regina. 

And  if  est  be  an  impersonal,  it  may  sometimes  go- 
vern a  genitive,  as  Usus  poetae,  ut  moris  est,  lieentia. 
Phaedrus  1.  4.  Negavit  moris  esse  Graecorum  ut,  &c. 
Cic.  Verr.  2. 

But  if  the  following  noun  be  of  another  person,  or 
not  directly  spoken  of  the  former,  both  after  Sum  and 
all  his  compounds,  except  possum,  it  shall  be  put  in 
the  dative ;  as  Est  mihi  domi  pater.  Multa  petentibus 
desunt  multa. 

And  if  a  thing  be  spoken  of,  relating  to  the  person, 
it  may  be  also  in  the  dative ;  as  Sum  tibi  praesidio. 
Haec  res  est  mihi  voluptati.  Quorum  alteri  Capitoni 
cognomen  fuit.  Cic.  Pastori  nomen  Faustulo  fuisse 
ferunt.     Liv. 


Of  Verbs  transitive  with  an  accusative,  and  the  excep- 
tions thereto  belonging. 

Verbs  active  or  deponent,  called  transitive,  because 
their  action  passeth  forth  on  some  person  or  thing,  will 
have  an  accusative  after  them  of  the  person  or  thing 
to  whom  the  action  is  done ;  as  Amo  te.  Vitium  fuge. 
Deum  venerare.  Usus  promptos  facit.  Juvat  me. 
Oportet  te. 

Also  verbs  called  neuters,  may  have  an  accusative  of 
their  own  signification ;  as  Duram  servit  servitutem. 
Longam  ire  viam.  Endymionis  somnum  dormis. 
Pastillos  Rusillus  olet.  Nee  vox  hominem  sonat.  Cum 
glaucum  saltasset.  Paterc.  Agit  laetum  convivam. 
Horat.     Hoc  me  latet. 

But  these  verbs,  though  transitive,  Misereor  and 
miseresco,  pass  into  a  genitive ;  as  Miserere  mei. 
Sometimes  into  a  dative  :  Huic  misereor.  Sen.  Dilige 
bonos,  miseresce  malis.  Boetius. 

Reminiscor,  obliviscor,  recordor,  and  memini,  some- 
times also  require  a  genitive;  as  Datae  fidei  reminisci- 
tur.  Memini  tui.  Obliviscor  carminis.  Sometimes 
retain  the  accusative ;  as  Recordor  pueritiam.  Omnia 
qua;  curant  senes  meminerunt.  Plaut. 

These  impersonals  also,  interest  and  refert,  signify- 
ing to  concern,  require  a  genitive,  except  in  these  ab- 
latives feminine,  Mea,  tua,  sua,  nostra,  vestra,  cuja. 
And  the  measure  of  concernment  is  often  added  in  these 
genitives,  magni,  parvi,  tanti,  quanti,  with  their  com- 
pounds ;  as  Interest  omnium  recte  agere.  Tua  refert 
teipsum  nosse.     Vestra  parvi  interest. 

But  verbs  of  profiting  or  disprofiting,  believing, 
pleasing,  obeying,  opposing,  or  being  angry  with,  pass 
into  a  dative  :  as  Non  potes  mihi  commodare  nee  in- 
commodare.  Placeo  omnibus.  Crede  mihi.  Nimium 
ne  crede  colori.  Pareo  parentibus.  Tibi  repugno. 
Adolescenti  nihil  est  quod  succenseat.  But  of  the  first 
and  third  sort,  Juvo,  adjuvo,  laedo,  offeudo,  retain  an 
accusative. 

Lastly  these  transitives,  fungor,  fruor,  utor,  potior, 
and  verbs  betokening  want,  pass  direct  into  an  ablative. 
Fungitur  officio.  Aliena  frui  insania.  Utere  sorte  tua. 
But  fungor,  fruor,  utor,  had  anciently  an  accusative. 
Verbs  of  want,  and  potior,  may  have  also  a  genitive. 
Pecuniae  indiget.  Quasi  tu  hujus  indigeas  patris. 
Potior  urbe,  or  urbis. 

Sometimes  a  phrase  of  the  same  signification  with  a 
single  verb,  may  have  the  case  of  the  verb  after  it ;  as 
Id  operara  do,  that  is  to  say,  id  ago.  Idne  estis  au- 
thores  mihi  ?  for  id  suadetis.  Quid  me  vobis  tactio 
est?  for  tangitis.  Plaut.  Quid  tibi  banc  curatio  est 
rem  ?  Id. 

The  Accusative  with  a  Genitive. 

Hitherto  of  transitives  governing  their  accusative, 
or  other  case,  in  single  and  direct  construction  :  now 
of  such  as  may  have  after  them  more  cases  than  one 
in  construction  direct  and  oblique,  that  is  to  say,  with 
an  accusative,  a  genitive,  dative,  other  accusative,  or 
ablative. 

Verbs  of  esteeming,  buying,  or  selling,  besides  their 
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accusative,  will  have  a  genitive  betokening  the  value 
or  price  :  Flocci,  nihili,  pili,  hujus,  and  the  like  after 
verbs  of  esteeming :  Tauti,  quauti,  pluris,  minoris,  and 
such  like,  put  without  a  substantive,  after  verbs  of 
buying  or  selling;  as  Non  hujus  te  sestimo.  Ego  ilium 
flocci  pendo.  jEqui  boni  hoc  facio  or  consulo.  Quanti 
mercatus  es  hunc  equum  ?  Pluris  quam  vellem. 

But  the  word  of  value  is  sometimes  in  the  ablative ; 
as  Parvi  or  parvo  festimas  probitatem.  And  the  word 
of  price  most  usually;  as  Teruncio  eum  non  emerim. 
And  particularly  in  these  adjectives,  Vili,  paulo,  mini- 
rao,  magno,  nimio,  plurimo,  duplo,  put  without  a  sub- 
stantive ;  as  Vili  vendo  triticum.  Redimite  captum 
quam  queas  minimo.  And  sometimes  minore  for  mi- 
noris. Nam  a  Caelio  propinqui  minore  centessimis 
nummum  movere  non  possunt.  Cic.  Att.  1.  1.  But 
verbs  neuter  or  passive  have  only  the  oblique  cases 
after  them  ;  as  Tanti  eris  aliis,  quanti  tibi  fueris.  Pu- 
dor  parvi  penditur.  Which  is  also  to  be  observed  in 
the  following  rules. 

And  this  neuter  valeo  governeth  the  word  of  value 
in  the  accusative ;  as  Denarii  dicti  quod  denos  aeris 
valebant.  Varr. 

Verbs  of  admonishing,  accusing,  condemning,  ac- 
quitting, will  have,  besides  their  accusative,  a  genitive 
of  the  crime,  or  penalty,  or  thing;  as  Admonuit  me 
errati.  Accusas  me  furti?  Vatem  sceleris  damnat. 
Fureni  dupli  condemnavit.  And  sometimes  an  ablative 
with  a  preposition,  or  without ;  as  Condemnabo  eodem 
ego  te  crimine.  Accusas  furti,  an  stupri,  an  utroque .'' 
De  repetundis  accusavit,  or  damnavit.  Cic. 

Also  these  impersonals,  poenitet,  tsedet,  miseret,  mise- 
rescit,  pudet,  piget,  to  their  accusative  will  have  a 
genitive,  either  of  the  person,  or  of  the  thing;  as  Nos- 
tri  nosmet  pteuitet.  Urbis  me  taedet.  Pudet  me  neg- 
ligentife. 

An  Accusative  with  a  Dative. 

Verbs  of  giving  or  restoring,  promising  or  paying, 
commanding  or  shewing,  trusting  or  threatening,  add 
to  their  accusative  a  dative  of  the  person  ;  as  Fortuna 
multisnimiumdedit.  Haectibipromitto.  jEsalienum 
mihi  numeravit.  Frumentum  imperat  civitatibus. 
Quod  et  cui  dicas,  videto.  Hoc  tibi  suadeo.  Tibi  or 
ad  te  scribo.  Pecuniam  omnem  tibi  credo.  Utriquc 
mortem  minatus  est. 

To  these  add  verbs  active  compounded  with  these 
prepositions,  prse,  ad,  ab,  con,  de,  ex,  ante,  sub,  post, 
ob,  in, and  inter;  as  Prtecipio  hoc  tibi.  Admovit  urbi 
exercitum.  CoUegtE  sue  imperiura  abrogavit.  Sic 
parvis  componere  magna  solebam. 

Neuters  have  a  dative  only ;  as  Meis  majoribus  vir- 
tute  prreluxi.  But  some  compounded  with  prai  .and 
ante  may  have  an  accusative;  as  Prsestat  ingenio  alius 
alium.  Multos  anteit  sapientia.  Others  with  a  pre- 
position ;  as  Qua?  ad  ventris  victum  conducunt.  In 
hitc  studia  incumbite.  Cic. 

Also  all  verbs  active,  betokening  acquisition,  liken- 
ing, or  relation,  commonly  englishcd  with  to  or  for, 
have  to  their  accusative  a  dative  of  the  person  ;  as 
Maguam  laudem  sibi  peperit.     Huic  habco,  non  tibi. 


Se  illis  sequarunt.  Expedi  mihi  hoc  negotium  :  but 
mihi,  tibi,  sibi,  sometimes  are  added  for  elegance,  the 
sense  not  requiring;  as  Suo  iiunc  sibi  jugulat  gladio. 
Terent.  Neuters  a  dative  only ;  as  Non  omnibus  dor- 
mio.     Libet  mihi.     Tibi  licet. 

Sometimes  a  verb  transitive  will  have  to  his  accusa- 
tive a  double  dative,  one  of  the  person,  another  of  the 
thing ;  as  Do  tibi  vestem  pignori.  Verto  hoc  tibi 
vitio.     Hoc  tu  tibi  laudi  duces. 

A  double  Accusative. 

Verbs  of  asking,  teaching,  arraying,  and  concealing, 
will  have  two  accusatives,  one  of  the  person,  another  of 
the  thing ;  as  Rogo  te  pecuniam.  Doceo  te  literas. 
Quod  te  jaradudum  hortor.  luduit  se  calceos.  Hoc 
me  celabas. 

And  being  passives,  they  retain  one  accusative  of 
the  thing,  as  Sumtumque  recingitur  anguem.  Ovid. 
Met.  4.     Induitur  rogam.  Mart. 

But  verbs  of  arraying  sometimes  change  the  one  ac- 
cusative into  an  ablative  or  dative ;  as  Induo  te  tunica, 
or  tibi  tunicam.  Instravit  equum  penula,  or  equo  pe- 
nulam. 

An  Accusative  with  an  Ablative. 

Verbs  transitive  may  have  to  their  accusative  an  ab- 
lative of  the  instrument  or  cause,  matter  or  manner  of 
doing ;  and  neuters  the  ablative  only ;  as  Ferit  eum 
gladio.  Taceo  metu.  Malis  gaudet  alienis.  Summa 
eloquentia  causam  egit.  Capitolium  saxo  quadrato 
substructum  est.  Tuo  consilio  nitor.  Vescor  pane. 
Affluis  opibus.  Amore  abundas.  Sometimes  with  a 
preposition  of  the  manner;  as  Summa  cum  humanitate 
me  tractavit. 

Verbs  of  endowing,  imparting,  depriving,  discharg- 
ing, filling,  emptying,  and  the  like,  will  have  an  abla- 
tive, and  sometimesi  a  genitive ;  as  Dono  te  hoc  annulo. 
Plurima  salute  te  impertit.  Aliquem  familiarem  suo 
sermone  participavit.  Paternum  servum  sui  participavit 
consilii.  Interdico  tibi  aqua  et  igni.  Libero  te  hoc 
metu.     Implentur  veteris  Bacchi. 

Also  verbs  of  comparing  or  exceeding,  will  have  an 
ablative  of  the  excess  ;  as  Praefero  hunc  multis  gradi- 
bus.     Magno  intervallo  eum  superat. 

After  all  manner  of  verbs,  the  word  signifying  any 
part  of  a  thing  may  be  put  in  the  genitive,  accusative, 
or  ablative ;  as  Absurde  facis  qui  angas  te  animi. 
Pendet  animi.  Discrucior  animi.  Desipit  mentis. 
Candet  dentes.  Rubet  capillos.  jEgrotat  animo, 
magis  quam  corpore. 

Nouns  of  Time  and  Place  after  Verbs. 

Nouns  betokening  part  of  time  be  put  after  verbs  in 
the  ablative,  and  sometimes  in  the  accusative ;  as 
Nocte  vigilas,  luce  dormis.  Nullam  partem  noctis  rc- 
quiescit.  Cic.  Abhinc  triennium  ex  Andro  commigra- 
vit.  Ter.  Respondit  triduo  ilium,  ad  summum  quatri- 
duo  periturum.  Cic.  Or  if  continuance  of  time,  in  the 
accusative,  sometimes  in  the  ablative ;  as  Sexaginta 
annos  natus.     Hyemem  totam  stertis.     Imperium  de- 
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ponere  maluerunt,  quam  id  tenere  punctum  temporis 
contra  religionem.  Cic.  Imperavit  triennio,  et  decern 
mensibus.  Suet.  Sometimes  with  a  preposition  ;  as 
Fere  in  diel)us  paucis,  quibiis  hu-c  acta  sunt.  Ter. 
Rarely  with  a  genitive  ;  as,  Temporis  angusti  mansit 
Concordia  discors.  Lucan. 

Also  nouns  betokening  space  between  places  are  put 
in  tlie  accusative,  and  sometimes  in  the  ablative  ;  as, 
Pedem  hinc  ne  discesseris.  Abest  ab  urbe  quingentis 
millibus  passuura.     Terra  niariquegentibus  imperavit. 

Nouns  that  signify  place,  and  also  proper  names  of" 
greater  places,  as  countries,  be  put  after  verbs  of  moving 
or  remaining,  with  a  preposition,  signifying  to,  from, 
in,  or  by,  in  such  case  as  the  preposition  requireth ; 
as  Proficiscor  ab  urbe.  Vivit  in  Auglia.  Veni  per 
Galliam  in  Italiam. 

But  if  it  be  the  proper  name  of  a  lesser  place,  as  of 
a  city,  town,  or  lesser  island,  or  any  of  these  four, 
Humus,  domus,  militia,  bellum,  with  these  signs, 
on,  in,  or  at,  before  them,  being  of  the  first  or  second 
declension,  and  singular  number,  they  shall  be  put  in 
the  genitive ;  if  of  the  third  declension,  or  plural  num- 
ber, or  this  word  rus,  in  the  dative  or  ablative ;  as, 
Vixit  Romae,  Londini.  Ea  habitabat  Rhodi.  Conon 
plurimum  C^'pri  vixit.  Cor.  Nep.  Procumbit  humi 
bos.  Domi  bcllique  simul  viximus.  Militavit  Cartha- 
gini,  or  Carthagine.  Studuit  Athenis.  Ruri  or  rure 
educatus  est. 

If  the  verb  of  moving  be  to  a  place,  it  shall  be  put 
in  the  accusative ;  as  Eo  Romam,  domum,  rus.  If 
from  a  place,  in  the  ablative ;  as  Discessit  Londino. 
Abiit  domo.     Rure  est  reversus. 

Sometimes  with  a  preposition  ;  as  A  Brundusio  pro- 
fectus  est,  Cic.  Manil.  Ut  ab  Athenis  in  Boeotiam 
irem.  Sulpit.  apud  Cic.  Fam.  1.  4.  Cum  te  profectum 
ab  domo  scirem.  Li  v.  1.  8. 

Construction  of  Passives. 

A  Verb  passive  will  have  after  it  an  ablative  of  the 
doer,  with  the  preposition  a  or  ab  before  it,  sometimes 
without,  and  more  often  a  dative  ;  as  Virgilius  legitur 
a  me.  Fortes  creantur  fortibus.  Hor.  Tibi  fama  peta- 
tur.  And  neutro-passives,  as  Vapulo,  veneo,  liceo,  ex- 
ulo,  fio,  may  have  the  same  construction  ;  as  Ab  hoste 
venire. 

Sometimes  an  accusative  of  the  thing  is  found  after 
a  passive:  as  Coronari  Olyrapia.  Hor.  Epist.  1.  Cy- 
clopa  movetur.  Hor.  for  saltat  or  egit.  Purgor  bilem. 
Id. 

Construction  of  Gerunds  and  Supines. 

Gerunds  and  supines  will  have  such  cases  as  the 
verb  from  whence  they  come  ;  as  Otium  scribendi  lite- 
ras.    Eo  auditum  poetas.     Ad  consulendum  tibi. 

A  gerund  in  di  is  commonly  governed  both  of  sub- 
stantives and  adjectives  in  manner  of  a  genitive ;  as 
Causa  videndi.  Amorhabendi.  Cupidus  visendi.  Cer- 
tus  cundi.  And  sometimes  governeth  a  genitive  ])]ural; 
as  lUorum  videndi  gratia.     Ter. 

Gerunds  in  do  are  used  after  verbs  in  manner  of  an 
ablative,  according  to  former  rules,  with  or  without  a 


preposition  ;  as,  Defessus  sum  ainbulando.  A  discendo 
facile  deterretur.  CtEsar  dando,  sublevando,  ignos- 
cendo,  gloriam  adeptus  est.  In  apparando  consumunt 
diem. 

A  gerund  in  dum  is  used  in  manner  of  an  accusative 
after  prepositions  governing  that  case  ;  as.  Ad  capien- 
dum  hostes.  Ante  domandum  ingentcs  tollent  animos. 
Virg.     Ob  redimendum  captivos.     Inter  coenandum. 

Gerunds  in  signification  are  ofttimes  used  as  parti- 
ciples in  dus ;  Tuoriim  consiliorum  reprimendorum 
causa.  Cic.  Orationem  Latinam  legcndis  nostris  efficies 
pleniorem.  Cic.  Ad  accusandos  homines  praemio  du- 
citur. 

A  gerund  in  dum  joined  with  the  impersonal  est,  and 
implying  some  necessity  or  duty  to  do  a  thing,  may 
have  both  the  active  and  passive  construction  of  the 
verb  from  whence  it  is  derived  ;  as  Utendum  est  aetate. 
Ov.  Pacem  Trojanoa  rege  petendum.  Virg.  Iterandum 
eadem  ista  mihi.  Cic.  Serviendum  est  mihi  amicis. 
Plura  dixi,  quam  dicendum  fuit.     Cic.  pro  Sest. 

Construction  of  Verb  with  Verb. 

When  two  verbs  come  together,  without  a  nomina- 
tive case  between  them,  the  latter  shall  be  in  the  in- 
finitive mood;  as  Cupio  discere.  Or  in  the  first  supine 
after  verbs  of  moving ;  as  Eo  cubitum,  spectatum.  Or 
in  the  latter  with  an  adjective;  as  Turpe  est  dictu. 
Facile  factu.    Opus  scitu. 

But  if  a  case  come  between,  not  governed  of  the 
former  verb,  it  shall  always  be  an  accusative  before  the 
infinitive  mood ;  as  Te  rediisse  incolumem  gaudeo. 
Malo  me  divitem  esse,  quam  haberi. 

And  this  infinitive  esse,  will  have  always  after  it  an 
accusative,  or  the  same  case  which  the  former  verb 
governs ;  as  Expedit  bonos  esse  vobis.  Quo  mihi  com- 
misso,  non  licet  esse  piam.  But  this  accusative  agree- 
eth  with  another  understood  before  the  infinitive  ;  as 
Expedit  vobis  vos  esse  bonos.  Natura  beatis  omnibus 
esse  dedit.  Nobis  non  licet  esse  tam  disertis.  The 
same  construction  may  be  used  after  other  infinitives 
neuter  or  passive  like  to  esse  in  signification  ;  as  Max- 
imo tibi  postea  et  civi,  et  duci  evadere  contigit.  Val. 
Max.  1.  6. 

Sometimes  a  noun  adjective  or  substantive  governs 
an  infinitive:  as  Audax  omnia  perpeti.  Dignusamari. 
Consilium  ceperunt  ex  oppido  profugere.  Cses.  Minari 
divisoribus  ratio  non  erat.  Cic.  Verr.  1. 

Sometimes  the  infinitive  is  put  absolute  for  the  pre- 
teriniperfect  or  preterperfect  tense :  as,  Ego  illud  sedulo 
negare  factum.  Ter.  Galba  autem  multas  sirailitudines 
afferre.  Cic.  Ille  contra  haec  omnia  ruere,  agere  vitam. 
Ter. 

Construction  of  Participles. 

Participles  govern  such  cases  as  the  verb  from 
whence  they  come,  according  to  their  active  or  passive 
signification ;  as,  Fruiturus  amicis.  Nunquam  audita 
mihi.  Diligendus  ab  omnibus.  Sate  sanguine  divum. 
Telamone  creatus.  Corpore  mortali  cretus.  Lucret. 
Nate  dea.  Edite  regibus.  Lsevo  suspensi  loculos  tabu- 
lasque  lacerto.  Hor.    Census  equestrem  summam.  Id. 
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Abeundum  est  niibi.  Venus  orta  mari.  Exosus  bella. 
Virg.  Exosus  diis.  Gell.  Arma  perosus.  Ovid.  But 
Pertiesus  hath  an  accusative  otherwise  tlian  the  verb  ; 
as  Pertaesus  ignaviam.  Semet  ipse  pertjesus.  Suet. 
To  these  add  participial  adjectives  ending-  in  bilis  of 
the  passive  signification,  and  requiring  like  case  after 
them ;  as  NuUi  penetrabilis  astro  lucus  erat. 

Participles  changed  into  adjectives  have  their  con- 
struction by  tlie  rules  of  adjectives,  as  Appetens  vini. 
Fiigitans  litum.     Fidens  animi. 

An  Ablative  put  absolute. 

Two  Nouns  together,  or  a  noun  and  pronoun  with  a 
participle  expressed  or  understood,  put  absolutely,  that 
is  to  say,  neither  governing  nor  governed  of  a  verb, 
shall  be  put  in  the  ablative ;  as  Authore  senatu  bellum 
geritur.  Me  duce  vinces.  Caesare  veniente  hostes 
fugerunt.     Sublato  clamore  prsEliumcommittitur. 

Construction  of  Adverbs. 

En  and  ecce  will  have  a  nominative,  or  an  accusative, 
and  sometimes  with  a  dative ;  En  Priamus.  Ecce  tibi 
status  noster.     En  liabitum.     Ecce  autem  alterum. 

Adverbs  of  quantity,  time,  and  place  require  a  geni- 
tive; as  Satis  loquentiip,  sapientifE  parum  satis.  Also 
compounded  witli  a  verb ;  as  Is  rerum  suarum  satagit. 
Tunc  temporis  ubique  gentium.  Eo  impudentiae  pro- 
cessit.     Quoad  ejus  fieri  poterit. 

To  these  add  Ergo  signifying  the  cause ;  as  Illius 
ergo.  Virg.  Virtutis  ergo.  Fugae  atque  formidinis  ergo 
non  abiturus.     Liv. 

Others  will  have  such  cases  as  the  nouns  from  whence 
they  come ;  as  Minime  gentium.  Optima  omnium. 
Venit  obviam  illi.  Canit  similiter  huic.  Albanum, 
sive  Falernum  te  magis  oppositis  delectat.     Hor. 

Adverbs  are  joined  in  a  sentence  to  several  moods  of 
verbs. 

Of  time.  Ubi,  postquam,  cum  or  quuni,  to  an  indica- 
tive or  subjunctive  ;  as  Hasc  ubi  dicta  dedit.  Ubi  nos 
laverimus.  Postquam  excessit  ex  ephebis.  Cum  faciam 
vitula.  Virg.     Cum  canerem  reges.  Id. 

Donee  while,  to  an  indicative.  Donee  eris  foelix. 
Donee  until,  to  an  indicative  or  subjunctive;  Cogere 
donee  oves  jussit.  Virg.  Donee  ea  aqua  decocta  sit. 
Colum. 

Dum  while,  to  an  indicative.  Dum  apparatur  virgo. 
Dum  until,  to  an  indicative  or  subjunctive ;  as  Dum 
rcdeo.  Tertia  dum  Latio  regnantem  viderit  testas. 
Dum  for  dummodo  so  as,  or  so  that,  to  a  subjunctive; 
Dum  j)rosim  tilii. 

Quoad  while,  to  an  indicative.  Quoad  expectas  con- 
tubernalem.  Quoad  until,  to  a  subjunctive.  Omnia 
Integra  servabo,  quoad  exercitus  hue  mittatur. 

Simulac,  simulatque  to  an  indicative  or  subjunctive ; 
as  Simulac  belli  patiens  erat,  simulatque  adoleverit 
setas. 

Ut  as,  to  the  same  moods.  Ut  salutabis,  ita  resalu- 
taberis.  Ut  sementem  feceris,  ita  et  mctos.  Hor.  Ut 
so  soon  as,  to  an  indicative  only :  as  Ut  ventum  est  in 
urbem. 

Quasi,  tanquam,  perinde,  ac  si,  to  a  subjunctive  only; 


as  Quasi  non  norimus  nos  inter  nos.  Tanquam  feceris 
ipse  aliquid. 

Ne  of  forbidding,  to  an  imperative  or  subjunctive; 
as  Ne  saevi.     Ne  metuas. 

Certain  adverbs  of  quantity,  quality,  or  cause;  as 
Quam,  quoties,  cur,  quare,  &c.  Thence  also  qui,  quis, 
quantus,  qualis,  and  the  like,  coming  into  a  sentence 
after  the  principal  verb,  govern  the  verb  following  in 
a  subjunctive  ;  as  Videte  quam  valde  malitiae  suie 
confidat.  Cic.  Quid  est  cur  tu  in  isto  loco  scdeas  ?  Cic. 
pro  Cluent.  .  Subsideo  mibi  diligentiara  comparavi, 
quae  quanta  sit  intelligi  non  potest,  nisi,  &c.  Cic.  pro 
Quint.  Nam  quid  hoc  iniquius  dici  potest.  Quam  me 
qui  caput  alterius  fortuuasque  defendam,  priore  loco 
discere.  Ibid.  Nullum  est  officium  tam  sanctum  atque 
solenne,  quod  non  avaritia  violare  soleat.  Ibid.  Non 
me  fallit,  si  consulamini  quid  sitis  responsuri.  Ibid. 
Dici  vix  potest  quam  multa  sint  quae  respondeatis  ante 
fieri  oportere.  Ibid.  Docui  quo  die  hunc  sibi  promi- 
sisse  dicat,  eo  die  ne  Romae  quidem  eum  fuisse.  Ibid. 
Conturbatus  discedit  neque  mirum  cui  haec  optio  tam 
misera  daretur.  Ibid.  Narrat  quo  in  loco  viderit  Quin- 
tium.  Ibid.  Recte  majores  eum  qui  socium  fefellisset 
in  virorum  bonorum  numero  non  putarunt  haberi  opor- 
tere. Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  Quae  concursatio  percontan- 
tium  quid  praetor  edixisset,  ubi  ccenaret,  quid  enunti- 
asset.  Cic.  Agrar.  1. 

Of  Conjunctions. 

Conjunctions  copulative  and  disjunctive,  and  these 
four,  Quam,  nisi,  praeterquam,  an,  couple  like  cases; 
as  Socrates  docuit  Xenophontem  et  Platoncm.  Aut 
dies  est,  aut  nox.  Nescio  albus  an  ater  sit.  Est  minor 
natu  quam  tu.     Nemini  placet  praeterquam  sibi. 

Except  when  some  particular  construction  requireth 
otherwise;  as  Studui  Romae  et  Athenis.  Emi  fundum 
centum  nummis  et  pluris.  Accusas  furti,  an  stupri,  an 
utroque  ? 

They  also  couple  for  the  most  part  like  moods  and 
tenses,  as  Recto  stat  corpore,  despicitque  terras.  But 
not  always  like  tenses  ;  as  Nisi  mc  lactasses,  et  vana 
spe  produceres.  Et  habetur,  et  referetur  tibi  a  me 
gratia. 

Of  other  conjunctions,  some  govern  an  indicative, 
some  a  subjunctive,  according  to  their  several  signifi- 
cations. 

Etsi,  tametsi,  etiamsi,  quanquam,  an  indicative ; 
quamvis  and  licet,  most  commonly  a  subjunctive;  as 
Etsi  nihil  novi  afl^erebatur.  Quanquam  animus  memi- 
nissc  horret.  Quamvis  Elysios  miretur  Graecia  cam- 
pos.  Ipse  licet  venias. 

Ni,  nisi,  si,  siquidem,  quod,  quia,  postquam,  postca- 
quam,  antequani,  priusquam,  an  indicative  or  subjunc- 
tive ;  as  Nisi  vi  mavis  eripi.  Ni  faciat.  Castigo  te,  non 
quod  odeo  habeam,  sed  quod  amem.  Antequani  dicam. 
Si  for  quamvis,  a  subjunctive  only.  Redeam  ?  Non  si 
me  obsccrct. 

Si  also  conditional  may  sometimes  govern  both  verbs 
of  the  sentence  in  a  subjunctive ;  as  Respiraro  si  te  vi- 
dcro.     Cic.  ad  Attic. 

Quando,  quandoquidcm,  quouiam,  an  indicative;  as 
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Dicite  quaniloquidem  in  niolli  consedimus  herba. 
Quouiam  coiiveninius  ambo. 

Cum,  seeing'  that,  a  subjunctive;  as  Cum  sis  officiis 
Gradive  virilibus  aptus. 

Ne,  an,  uuui,  of  doubting-,  a  subjunctive  ;  as  Nibil 
refert,  fecerisne,  an  persuaseris.     Vise  num  redierit. 

InteiTogativcs  also  of  disdain  or  reproach  understood, 
govern  a  subjunctive ;  as  Tantum  dcm,  quantum  illc 
poposcerit  ?  Cic.  Verr.  4.  Sylvam  tu  Scantiam  vendas  ? 
Cic.  Agrar.  Hunc  tu  non  ames?  Cic.  ad  Attic.  Fu- 
reni  aliquem  aut  rapacem  accusaris?  Vitanda  semper 
erit  oninis  avaritise  suspicio.  Cic.  Ver.  4.  Sometimes 
an  infinitive;  as  Mene  incoepto  desistere  victam.'*  Virg. 

Ut  that,  lest  not,  or  although,  a  subjunctive  ;  as  Te 
oro,  ut  redeat  jam  in  viam.  Metuo  ut  substet  hospes. 
Ut  omnia  contingat  quae  volo. 

Of  Prepositions. 

Of  Prepositions  some  will  have  an  accusative  after 
them,  some  an  ablative,  some  both,  according  to  their 
different  signification. 

An  accusative  these  following.  Ad,  apud,  ante,  ad- 
vei-sus,  adversum,  cis,  citra,  circum,  circa,  circiter,  con- 
tra, erga,  extra,  inter,  intra,  infra,  juxta,  ob,  pone,  per, 
prope,  propter,  post,  penes,  prseter,  secundum,  supra, 
seciis,  trans,  ultra,  usque,  versus :  but  versus  is  most 
commonlj  set  after  the  case  it  governs,  as  Londinum 
versus. 

And  for  an  accusative  after  ad,  a  dative  sometimes 
is  used  in  poets ;  as  It  clamor  ccelo.  Viig.  Coelo  si 
gloria  tollit  .Sneadum.  Sil.  for  ad  coelum. 

An  ablative  these.  A,  ab,  abs,  absque,  cum,  coram, 
de,  e,  ex,  pro,  prse,  palam,  sine,  tenus,  which  last  is 
also  put  after  his  case,  being  most  usually  a  genitive, 
if  it  be  plural;  as  Capulo  tenus.     Aurium  tenus. 

These,  both  cases.  In,  sub,  super,  subter,  clam,  pro- 
cul. 

In,  signifying  to,  towards,  into,  or  against,  requires 
an  accusative ;  as  Pisces  emptos  obolo  in  coenam  seni. 
Animus  in  Teucros  benignus.  Versa  est  in  cineres 
Troja.  In  te  committere  tantum  quid  Troes  potuere  ? 
Lastly,  when  it  signifies  future  time,  or  for ;  as  Bellum 
in  trigesimum  diem  indixerunt.    Designati  consulesin 


annum  sequentem.  Alii  pretia  faciunt  in  singula  ca- 
pita canum.  Var.  Otherwise  in  will  have  an  ablative ; 
as  In  urbe.     In  terris. 

Sub,  when  it  signifies  to,  or  in  time,  about,  or  a  little 
before,  requires  an  accusative;  as  Sub  umbram  pro- 
peremus.  Sub  id  tempus.  Sub  noctem.  Otherwise 
an  ablative.    Sub  pcdibus.    Sub  umbra. 

Super  signifying  beyond,  or  present  time,  an  accu- 
sative ;  as  Super  Garamantas  et  Indos.  Super  ccenam. 
Suet,  at  supper  time.  Of  or  concerning,  an  ablative ; 
as  Multa  super  Priamo  rogitans.    Super  hac  re. 

Super,  over  or  upon,  may  have  either  case ;  as  Su- 
per ripas  Tiberis  effusus.  Sseva  sedens  super  arma. 
Fronde  super  viridi. 

So  also  may  subter;  as  Pugnatum  est  super  subter- 
que  terras.  Subter  densa  testudine.  Virg.  Clam  pa- 
trem  or  patre.     Procul  muros.  Liv.     Patria  procul. 

Prepositions  in  composition  govern  the  same  cases  as 
before  in  apposition.  Adibo  homiuem.  Detrudunt 
naves  scopulo.  And  the  preposition  is  sometimes  re- 
peated ;  as  Detrahere  de  tua  fama  nunquam  cogitavi. 
And  sometimes  understood,  governeth  his  usual  case; 
as  Habeo  te  loco  parentis.  Apparuit  humana  specie. 
Cumis  eraut  oriundi.  Liv.  Liberis  parentibus  oriuu- 
dis.  Colum.  Mutat  quadrata  rotundis.  Hor.  Pridie 
compitalia.  Pridie  nonas  or  calendas.  Postridie  idus. 
Postridie  ludos.  Before  which  accusatives  ante  or 
post  is  to  be  understood.  Filii  id  aetatis.  Cic.  Hoc 
noctis.  Liv.  Understand  Secundum.  Or  refer  to  part  of 
time.  Omnia  Mercurio  similis.  Virg.  Understand  per. 

Of  Interjections. 

Certain  interjections  have  several  cases  after  them. 
0,  a  nominative,  accusative,  or  vocative ;  as  0  festus 
dies  hominis.  O  ego  Isevus.  Hor.  0  fortunatos.  O 
formose  puer. 

Others  a  nominative  or  an  accusative  ;  as  Heu  pris- 
ca  fides !  Heu  stirpem  invisam !  Proh  sancte  Jupiter ! 
Prob  deum  atque  hominum  fidem!   Hem  tibi  Davum! 

Yea,  though  the  interjection  be  understood ;  as  Me 
miserum  !  Me  coecum,  qui  haec  ante  non  viderim  ♦ 

Others  will  have  a  dative ;  as  Hei  mihi.  Vae  misero 
mihi.     Terent. 
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THE  FIRST  BOOK. 


The  beginning'  of  nations,  those  excepted  of  whom 
sacred  books  have  spoken,  is  to  this  day  unknown. 
Nor  only  the  beginning,  but  the  deeds  also  of  many 
succeeding  ages,  yea,  periods  of  ages,  either  wholly 
unknown,  or  obscured  and  blemished  with  fables. 
Whether  it  were  that  the  use  of  letters  came  in  long 
after,  or  were  it  the  violence  of  barbarous  inundations, 
or  they  themselves,  at  certain  revolutions  of  time,  fatally 
decaying,  and  degenerating  into  sloth  and  ignorance ; 
whereby  the  monuments  of  more  ancient  civility  have 
been  some  destroyed,  some  lost.  Perhaps  disesteem 
and  contempt  of  the  public  affairs  then  present,  as  not 
worth  recording,  might  partly  be  in  cause.  Certainly 
ofttimes  we  see  that  wise  men,  and  of  best  ability,  have 
forborn  to  write  the  acts  of  their  own  days,  while  they 
beheld  with  a  just  loathing  and  disdain,  not  only  how 
unworthy,  how  perverse,  how  corrupt,  but  often  how 
ignoble,  how  petty,  how  below  all  history,  the  persons 
and  their  actions  were  ;  who,  either  by  fortune  or  some 
rude  election,  had  attained,  as  a  sore  judgment  and 
ignominy  upon  the  land,  to  have  chief  sway  in  manag- 
ing the  commonwealth.  But  that  any  law,  or  super- 
stition of  our  philosophers,  the  Druids,  forbad  tlie  Bri- 
tains  to  write  their  memorable  deeds,  I  know  not  why 
any  out  of  Caesar*  should  allege :  he  indeed  saith,  that 
their  doctrine  they  thought  not  lawful  to  commit  to 
letters;  but  in  most  matters  else,  botli  private  and 
public,  among  which  well  may  history  be  reckoned, 
they  used  the  Greek  tongue ;  and  that  the  British 
Druids,  who  taught  those  in  Gaul,  would  be  ignorant 
of  any  language  known  and  used  by  their  disciples,  or 
so  frequently  writing  other  things,  and  so  inquisitive 
into  highest,  would  for  want  of  recording  be  ever 
children  in  the  knowledge  of  times  and  ages,  is  not 
likely.  Whatever  might  be  the  reason,  this  we  find, 
that  of  British  affairs,  from  the  first  peopling  of  the 
island  to  the  coming  of  Julius  Caesar,  nothing  certain, 
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either  by  tradition,  history,  or  ancient  fame,  hath  hitherto 
been  left  us.  That  which  we  have  of  oldest  seeming, 
hath  by  the  greater  part  of  judicious  antiquaries  been 
long  rejected  for  a  modern  fable. 

Nevertheless  there  being  others,  besides  the  first  sup- 
posed author,  men  not  unread,  nor  unlearned  in  anti- 
quity, who  admit  that  for  approved  story,  which  the 
former  explode  for  fiction ;  and  seeing  that  ofttimes 
relations  heretofore  accounted  fabulous  have  been  after 
found  to  contain  in  them  many  footsteps  and  reliques 
of  something  true,  as  what  we  read  in  poets  of  the 
flood,  and  giants  little  believed,  till  undoubted  wit- 
nesses taught  us,  that  all  was  not  feigned ;  I  have 
therefore  determined  to  bestow  the  telling  over  even  of 
these  reputed  tales ;  be  it  for  nothing  else  but  in  favour 
of  our  English  poets  and  rhetoricians,  who  by  their  art 
will  know  how  to  use  them  judiciously. 

I  might  also  produce  example,  as  Diodoriis  among 
the  Greeks,  Livy  and  others  among  the  Latins,  Poly- 
dore  and  Virunnius  accounted  among  our  own  writers. 
But  I  intend  not  with  controversies  and  quotations  to 
delay  or  interrupt  the  smooth  course  of  history;  much 
less  to  argue  and  debate  long  who  were  the  first  in- 
habitants, with  what  probabilities,  what  authorities  each 
opinion  hath  been  upheld  ;  but  shall  endeavour  that 
whicli  hitherto  hath'been  needed  most,  with  plain  and 
lightsome  brevity,  to  relate  well  and  orderly  things 
worth  the  noting,  so  as  may  best  instruct  and  benefit 
them  that  read.  Which,  imploring  divine  assistance, 
that  it  may  redound  to  his  glory,  and  the  good  of  the 
British  nation,  I  now  begin. 

THAT  thewhole  earth  was  inhabited  before  the  flood, 
and  to  the  utmost  point  of  habitable  ground  from  those 
effectual  words  of  God  in  the  creatiou,  may  be  more 
than  conjectured.  Hence  that  this  island  also  had  her 
dwellers,  her  affairs,  and  perhaps  her  stories,  even  in 
that  old  world  those  many  hundred  years,  with  much 
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reason  we  may  infer.  After  the  flood,  and  the  dispers- 
ing' of  nations,  as  they  journeyed  leisurely  from  the 
east,  Gonier  the  eldest  son  of  Japhct, and  his  offspiiiifj-, 
as  by  autliorities,  ary^uments,  and  affinity  of  divers 
names  is  generally  believed,  were  the  first  that  peopled 
all  these  west  and  northern  climes.  But  they  of  our 
own  writers,  who  tiiouyht  they  iiad  done  nothing-,  un- 
less with  all  circumstance  they  tell  us  wlicn,  and  who 
first  set  foot  upon  this  island,  presume  to  name  out  of 
fabulous  and  counterfeit  authors  a  certain  Samothes  or 
Dis,  a  fourtii  or  sixth  son  of  Japhet,  (who  they  make, 
about  200  years  after  the  flood,  to  have  planted  with 
colonies,  first  the  continent  of  Celtica  or  Gaul,  and 
next  this  island  ;  thence  to  have  named  it  Samothea,) 
to  have  reig-ned  here,  and  after  him  lineally  four  kings. 
Magus,  Saron,  Druis,  and  Bardus.  But  the  forged 
Berosus,  whom  only  they  have  to  cite,  no  where 
mentions  that  either  he,  or  any  of  those  whom  they 
bring,  did  ever  pass  into  Britain,  or  send  their  people 
hither.  So  that  this  outlandish  figment  may  easily 
excuse  our  not  allowing  it  the  room  here  so  much  as 
of  a  British  fable. 

That  which  follows,  perhaps  as  wide  from  truth, 
though  seeming  less  impertinent,  is,  that  these  Samo- 
theans  under  the  reign  of  Bardus  were  subdsied  by 
Albion,  a  giant, son  of  Neptune;  who  called  the  island 
after  his  own  name,  and  ruled  it  44  years.  Till  at 
length  passing  over  into  Gaul,  in  aid  of  his  brother 
Lestrygon,  against  whom  Hercules  was  hasting  out  of 
Spain  into  Italy,  he  was  there  slain  in  fight,  and  Ber- 
gion  also  his  brother. 

Sure  enough  we  are,  that  Britain  hath  been  anciently 
termed  Albion,  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  And 
Mela,  the  geographer,  makes  mention  of  a  ston}'  shore 
in  Languedoc,  where  by  report  such  a  battle  was  fought. 
The  rest,  as  bis  giving  name  to  the  isle,  or  even  land- 
ing here,  depends  altogether  upon  late  surmises.  But 
too  absurd,  and  too  unconscionably  gross  is  that  fond 
invention,  that  wafted  hither  the  fifty  daughters  of  a 
strange  Dioclesian  king  of  Syria;  brought  in,  doubt- 
less, by  some  illiterate  pretender  to  something  mistaken 
in  the  common  poetical  story  of  Danaus  king  of  Argos, 
while  his  vanity,  not  pleased  with  the  obscure  begin- 
ning which  truest  antiquity  affords  the  nation,  laboured 
to  contrive  us  a  pedigree,  as  he  thought,  more  noble. 
These  daughters  by  appointment  of  Danaus  on  the 
marriage-night  having  murdered  all  tiieir  husbands, 
except  Linceus,  whom  his  wife's  loyalty  saved,  were 
by  him,  at  the  suit  of  his  wife  their  sister,  not  put  to 
death,  but  turned  out  to  sea  in  a  ship  unmanned ;  of 
which  whole  sex  they  had  incurred  the  hate  :  and  as 
the  tale  goes,  were  driven  on  this  island.  Where  the 
inhabitants,  none  but  devils,  as  some  write,  or  as  others, 
a  lawless  crew  left  here  by  Albion,  without  head  or 
governor,  botli  entertained  them,  and  had  issue  by 
them  a  second  breed  of  giants,  who  tyrannized  the 
isle,  till  Brutus  came. 

The  eldest  of  these  dames  in  their  legend  they  call 
Albina ;  and  from  thence,  for  which  cause  the  whole 
scene  was  framed,  will  have  the  name  Albion  derived. 

•  Ilollinslied. 


Incredible  it  may  seem  so  sluggish  a  conceit  should 
prove  so  ancient,  as  to  be  authorized  by  the  elder  Nin- 
nius,  rej)utcd  to  have  lived  above  a  thousand  years  ago. 
Tiiis  I  find  not  in  him  :  but  that  Hislion,  sj)rung  of 
Japhet, had  four  sons;  Francus,  Romanus,  Alemannus, 
and  Britto,  of  whom  the  Britains;*  as  true,  I  believe, 
as  that  those  other  nations,  whose  names  are  resembled, 
came  of  the  otiier  tlirce;  if  these  dreams  give  not  just 
occasion  to  call  in  doubt  the  book  itself,  which  bears 
that  title. 

Hitherto  the  things  themselves  have  given  us  a 
warrantable  dispatch  to  run  them  soon  over.  But  now 
of  Brutus  and  his  line,  with  the  whole  progeny  of 
kings,  to  the  entrance  of  Julius  Caesar,  we  cannot  so 
easily  be  discharged  ;  descents  of  ancestry,  long  con- 
tinued, laws  and  exploits  not  plainly  seeming  to  be 
borrowed,  or  devised,  which  on  the  common  belief  have 
wrought  no  small  impression ;  defended  by  many,  de- 
nied utterly  by  few.  For  what  though  Brutus  and 
the  whole  Trojan  pretence  were  yielded  up ;  (seeing 
they  who  first  devised  to  bring  us  from  some  noble 
ancestor,  were  content  at  first  with  Brutus  the  consul; 
till  better  invention,  although  not  willing  to  forego  the 
name,  taught  them  to  remove  it  higher  into  a  more 
fabulous  age,  and  b}'  the  same  remove  lighting  on  the 
Trojan  tales  in  aflfectation  to  make  the  Britain  of  one 
original  with  the  Roman,  pitched  there ;)  yet  those  old 
and  inborn  names  of  successive  kings,  never  any  to 
have  been  real  persons,  or  done  in  their  lives  at  least 
some  part  of  what  so  long  hath  been  remembered,  can- 
not be  thought  without  too  strict  an  incredulity. 

For  these,  and  those  causes  above  mentioned,  that 
which  hath  received  approbation  from  so  many,  I  liave 
chosen  not  to  omit.  Certain  or  uncertain,  be  that  upon 
the  credit  of  those  whom  I  must  follow;  so  far  as  keeps 
aloof  from  impossible  and  absurd,  attested  b}'  ancient 
writers  from  books  more  ancient,  I  refuse  not,  as  the 
due  and  proper  subject  of  story.  The  principal  author 
is  well  known  to  be  GeoflTrey  of  Monmouth  ;  what  he 
was,  and  whence  his  authority,  who  in  his  age,  or  be- 
fore him,  have  delivered  the  same  matter,  and  such 
like  general  discourses,  will  better  stand  in  a  treatise 
by  themselves.  Allf  of  them  agree  in  this,  that  Bru- 
tus was  the  son  of  Silvius;  he  of  Ascanius;  whose 
father  was  Eneas  a  Trojan  prince,  who  at  the  burning 
of  that  city,  with  his  son  Ascanius,  and  a  collected 
number  that  escaped,  after  long  wandering  on  the  sea, 
arrived  in  Italy.  Where  at  length  by  the  assistance 
of  Latinus  king  of  I.atiam,  who  had  given  him  bis 
daughter  Lavinia,  he  obtained  to  succeed  in  that  king- 
dom, and  left  it  to  Ascanius,  whose  son  Silvius  (though 
Roman  histories  deny  Silvius  to  be  the  son  of  Ascanius) 
had  married  secretly  a  niece  of  Lavinia. 

She  being  with  child,  the  matter  became  known  to 
Ascanius.  Who  commandinghis  "  magicians  to  inquire 
by  art,  what  sex  the  maid  had  conceived,"  had  answer, 
"  that  it  was  one  who  should  be  the  death  of  both  his 
parents;  and  banished  for  the  fact,  should  after  all,  in  a 
far  country,  attain  the  highest  honour."  The  predic- 
tion failed  not,  for  in  travail  the  mother  died.  And 
t  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Matthew  of  Westminster. 
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Brutus  (the  cliiltl  was  so  called)  at  fifteen  years  of  age, 
attending-  liis  fatlier  to  the  chace,  with  an  arrow  unfor- 
tunately killed  him. 

Banished  tiierefore  by  his  kindred,  he  retires  into 
Greece.  Where  meeting;  with  the  race  of  Helenus  king 
Priam's  son,  held  there  in  servile  condition  by  Pandra- 
sus  then  king-,  with  them  he  abides.  For  Pyrrhus,  in 
revenge  of  his  father  slain  at  Troy,  had  brought  thitlier 
with  him  Helenus,  and  many  others  into  servitude. 
There  Brutus  among  his  own  stock  so  thrives  in  virtue 
and  in  arms,  as  renders  him  beloved  to  kings  and  great 
captains,  above  all  the  youth  of  that  land.  Whereby 
the  Trojans  not  only  began  to  hope,  but  secretly  to 
move  liim,lhat  he  would  lead  them  the  way  to  liberty. 
They  allege  their  numbers,  and  the  promised  help  of 
Assaracus  a  noble  Greekish  youth,  by  the  mother's  side 
a  Trojan;  whom  for  that  cause  his  brother  went  about 
to  dispossess  of  certain  castles  bequeathed  him  by  his 
father.  Brutus  considering-  both  the  forces  offered 
him,  and  the  strength  of  those  holds,  not  unwillingly 
consents. 

First  therefore  having  fortified  those  castles,  he  with 
Assaracus  and  the  whole  multitude  betake  them  to  the 
woods  and  hills,  as  the  safest  place  from  whence  to  ex- 
postulate ;  and  in  the  name  of  all  sends  to  Pandrasus 
this  message,  "  That  the  Trojans  holding  it  unworthy 
their  ancestors  to  serve  in  a  foreign  kingdom  had  re- 
treated to  the  woods ;  choosing  rather  a  savage  life 
than  a  slavish  :  if  that  displeased  him,  that  then  with 
his  leave  they  might  depart  to  some  other  soil." 

As  this  may  pass  with  good  allowance  that  the  Tro- 
jans might  be  many  in  these  parts,  (for  Helenus  was 
by  Pyrrhus  made  king  of  the  Chaonians,  and  the  sons 
of  Pyrrhus  by  Andromache  Hector's  wife,  could  not  but 
be  powerful  through  all  Epirus,)  so  much  the  more  it 
may  be  doubted,  how  these  Trojans  could  be  thus  in 
bondage,  where  they  had  friends  and  couiitrymen  so 
potent.     But  to  examine  these  things  with  diligence, 
were  but  to  confute  the  fables  of  Britain,  with  the  fa- 
bles of  Greece  or  Italy  :  for  of  this  age,  what  we  have 
to  say,  as  well  concerning  most  other  countries,  as  this 
island,  is  equally  under  question.     Be  how  it  will, 
Pandrasus  not  expecting  so  bold  a  message  from  the  sons 
of  captives,  gathers  an  army  ;  and  marching  towards 
the  woods,  Brutus  who  had  notice  of  his  approach  nigh 
to  tiie  town  called  Sparatinum,(I  know  not  what  town, 
but  certain  of  no  Greek  name,)  over  nigiit  planting 
himself  there  with  good  part  of  his  men,  suddenly  sets 
upon  him,  and  with  slaughter  of  the  Greeks  pursues 
him  to  tiie  passage  of  a  river,  which  mine  author  names 
Akalon,  meaning  perhaps  Achelous  or  Aclieron  ;  wiierc 
at  the  ford  he  overlays  them  afresh.     This  victory  ob- 
tained, and  a  sufficient  strength  left  in  Sparalinum, 
Brutus  witii  Antigonus,  the  king's  brother,  and  his 
friend  Anacletus,  whom  he  had  taken  in  the  fight,  re- 
turns to  the  residue  of  his  ffiends  in  the  thick  woods ; 
while  Pandrasus  with  all  speed  recollecting,  besieges 
tlie  town.     Brutus  to  relieve  his  men  besieged,  who 
earnestly  called  him,  distrusting  the  sufBciency  of  his 
force,  bethinks  himself  of  this  policy.     Calls  to  him 
Anacletus,  and  threatening  instant  death  else,  botii  to 


him  and  his  friend  Antigonus,  enjoins  him,  that  be 
should  go  at  the  second  hour  of  night  to  the  Greekish 
leagre,  and  tell  the  guards  he  had  brought  Antigonus 
by  stealth  out  of  prison  to  a  certain  woody  vale,  unable 
through  the  weight  of  his  fetters  to  move  him  further, 
entreating  them  to  come  speedily  and  fetch  hiiu  in. 
Anacletus  to  save  both  himself  and  his  friend  Antigonus, 
swears  this,  and  at  a  fit  hour  sets  on  alone  toward  the 
camp;  is  met,  examined,  and  at  last  unquestionably 
known.  To  whom,  great  profession  of  fidelity  first 
made,  he  frames  his  tale,  as  had  been  taught  him  ;  and 
they  now  fully  .assured,  with  a  credulous  rashness 
leaving  their  stations,  fared  accordingly  by  the  ambush 
that  there  awaited  them.  Forthwith  Brutus  divided 
his  men  into  three  parts,  leads  on  in  silence  to  the  camp ; 
commanding  first  each  part  at  a  several  place  to  enter, 
and  forbear  execution,  till  he  with  his  squadron  pos- 
sessed of  the  king's  tent,  gave  signal  to  them  by  trum- 
pet. The  sound  whereof  no  sooner  heard,  but  huge 
havock  begins  upon  the  sleeping  and  unguarded  enemy, 
whom  the  besieged  also  now  sallying  forth,  on  the  other 
side  assail.  Brutus  the  while  had  special  care  to  seize 
and  secure  the  king's  person  ;  whose  life  still  within 
his  custody,  he  knew  was  the  surest  pledge  to  obtain 
what  he  should  demand.  Day  appearing-,  he  enters 
the  town,  there  distributes  the  king's  treasury,  and 
leaving  the  place  better  fortified,  returns  with  the  king 
his  prisoner  to  the  woods.  Straight  the  ancient  and 
grave  men  he  summons  to  council,  what  they  should 
now  demand  of  the  king. 

After  long  debate  Mempricius,  one  of  the  gravest, 
utterly  dissuading  them  from  thought  of  longer  stay  in 
Greece,  unless  they  meant  to  be  deluded  with  a  subtle 
peace,  and  the  awaited  revenge  of  those  whose  friends 
they  had  slain,  advises  them  to  demand  first  the  king's 
eldest  daughter  Innogen  in  marriage  to  their  leader 
Brutus  with  a  rich  dowry,  next  shipping,  money,  and 
fit  provision  for  them  all  to  depart  the  land. 

This  resolution  pleasing  best,  the  king  now  brought 
in,  and  placed  in  a  high  seat,  is  briefly  told,  that  on 
these  conditions  granted,  he  might  be  free ;  not  granted 
he  must  prepare  to  die. 

Pressed  with  fear  of  death,  the  king  readily  yields  ; 
especially  to  bestow  his  daughter  on  whom  he  confessed 
so  noble  and  so  valiant :  offers  them  also  the  third  part 
of  his  kingdom,  if  they  like  to  stay;  if  not,  to  be  their 
hostage  himself,  till  he  had  made  good  his  word. 

The  marriage  therefore  solemnized,  and  shipping 
from  all  parts  got  together,  the  Trojans  in  a  fleet,  no 
less  written  than  three  hundred  four  and  twenty  sail, 
betake  them  to  tlie  wide  sea:  wliere  with  a  prosperous 
course,  two  days  and  a  night  bring  them  on  a  certain 
island  lougbefore  dispeopled  and  left  waste  by  sea-rovers, 
the  name  whereof  was  then  Leogecia,  now  unknown. 
They  who  were  sent  out  to  discover,  came  at  Icngtli  to 
a  ruined  city,  where  was  a  temple  and  image  of  Diana 
that  gave  oracles  :  but  not  meeting  first  or  last,  save 
wild  beasts,  they  return  with  tliis  notice  to  tiieir  ships; 
wishing  their  general  would  inquire  of  tiiat  oracle  what 
voyage  to  pursue. 

Consultation  had,  Brutus  taking  with  him  Gerion 
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his  diviner,  and  twelve  of  the  ancientest,  with  wanton 
ceremonies  before  the  inward  shrine  of  the  goddess,  in 
verse  (as  it  seems  the  manner  was)  utters  his  request, 
"  Diva  potens  nemorum,"  &c. 

Goddess  of  shades,  and  huntress,  who  at  will 
Walk'st  on  the  rolling  sphere,  and  through  the  deep 
On  thy  third  reign  the  earth  look  now,  and  tell 
What  land,  what  seat  of  rest  thou  bidd'st  me  seek. 
What  certain  seat,  where  I  may  worship  thee 
For  aye,  with  temples  vow'd,  and  virgin  choirs. 

To  whom  sleeping-  before  the  altar,  Diana  in  a  vision 
that  nig-ht  thus  answered,  "  Brute  sub  occasum  solis," 
&c. 

Brutus,  far  to  the  west,  inth'  ocean  wide. 
Beyond  the  realm  of  Gaul,  a  land  there  lies. 
Seagirt  it  lies,  where  giants  dwelt  of  old. 
Now  void  it  fits  thy  people  ;  thither  bend 
Thy  course,  there  shall  thou  find  a  lasting  seat, 
Where  to  thy  sons  another  Troy  shall  rise  ; 
And  kings  be  born  of  thee,  whose  dreaded  might 
Shall  awe  the  world,  and  conquer  nations  bold. 

These  verses  originally  Greek,  were  put  in  Latin, 
saith  Virunnius,  by  Gildas  a  British  poet,  ^nd  him  to 
have  lived  under  Claudius.  Which  granted  true,  adds 
much  to  the  antiquity  of  this  fable;  and  indeed  the 
Latin  verses  are  much  better,  than  of  the  age  for  Geof- 
frey ap  Arthur,  unless  perhaps  Joseph  of  Exeter,  the 
only  smooth  poet  of  those  times,  befriended  him.  In 
this,  Diana  overshot  her  oracle  thus  ending,  "  Ipsis 
totius  terroe  subditus  orbis  erit,"  That  to  the  race  of 
Brute,  kings  of  this  island,  the  whole  earth  shall  be 
subject. 

But  Brutus,  guided  now,  as  he  thought,  by  divine 
conduct,  speeds  him  towards  the  west ;  and  after  some 
encounters  on  the  Afric  side,  arrives  at  a  place  on  the 
Tyrrhene  sea ;  where  he  happens  to  find  the  race  of 
those  Trojans,  who  with  Antenor  came  into  Italy;  and 
Corineus,  a  man  much  famed,  was  their  chief:  though 
by  surer  authors  it  be  reported,  that  those  Trojans  with 
Antenor  were  seated  on  the  other  side  of  Italy,  on  the 
Adriatic,  not  the  Tyrrhene  shore.  But  these  joining 
company,  and  past  the  Herculean  Pillars,  at  the  mouth 
of  Ligeris  in  Aquitania  cast  anchor :  where  after  some 
discovery  made  of  the  place,  Corineus,  hunting  nigh 
the  shore  with  his  men,  is  by  messengers  of  the  king 
Goffarius  Pictus  met,  and  questioned  about  his  enand 
there.  Who  not  answering  to  their  mind,  Imbertus, 
one  of  them,  lets  fly  an  arrow  at  Corineus,  which  he 
avoiding,  slays  him :  and  the  Pictavian  himself  here- 
upon levying  his  whole  force,  is  overthrown  by  Brutus, 
and  Corineus;  who  with  the  battle-axe  which  he  was 
wont  to  manage  against  the  Tyrrhene  giants,  is  said 
to  have  done  marvels.  But  Goff'arius  having  drawn  to 
his  aid  the  whole  country  of  Gaul,  at  that  time  governed 
by  twelve  kings,  puts  his  fortune  to  a  second  trial ; 
wherein  the  Trojans,  overborn  by  multitude,  are  driven 
back,  and  besieged  in  their  own  camp,  which  by  good 
foresight  was  strongly  situate.  Whence  Brutus  un- 
expectedly issuing  out,  and  Corineus  in  the  mean 
while,  whose  device  it  was,  assaulting  them  behind 
from  a  wood,  where  he  had  conveyed  his  men  the  night 
before :  the  Trojans  are  again  victors,  but  with  the  loss 


I  of  Turon  a  valiant  nephew  of  Brutus :  whose  ashes,  left 
in  that  place,  gave  name  to  the  city  of  Tours,  built 
there  by  the  Trojans.  Brutus  finding  now  his  powers 
much  lessened,  and  this  yet  not  the  place  foretold  him, 
leaves  Aquitain,  and  with  an  easy  course  arriving  at 
Totness  in  Devonshire,  quickly  perceives  here  to  be  the 
promised  end  of  his  labours. 

The  island,  not  yet  Britain  but  Albion,  was  in  a 
manner  desert  and  inhospitable ;  kept  only  by  a  rem- 
nant of  giants,  whose  excessive  force  and  tyranny  had 
consumed  the  rest.  Them  Brutus  destroys,  and  to  his 
people  divides  the  land,  which  with  some  reference  to 
his  own  name  be  thenceforth  calls  Britain.  To  Cori- 
neus, Cornwall,  as  now  we  call  it,  fell  by  lot;  the  rather 
by  him  liked,  for  that  the  liugest  giants  in  rocks  and 
caves  were  said  to  lurk  still  there ;  which  kind  of  mon- 
sters to  deal  with  was  his  old  exercise. 

And  here  with  leave  bespoken  to  recite  a  grand  fable, 
though  dignified  by  our  best  poets  :  while  Brutus,  on 
a  certain  festival  day  solemnly  kept  on  that  shore, 
where  he  first  landed,  was  with  the  people  in  great 
jollity  and  mirth,  a  crew  of  these  savages  breaking  in 
upon  them,  began  on  a  sudden  another  sort  of  game, 
than  at  such  a  meeting  was  expected.  But  at  length 
by  many  hands  overcome,  Goemagog  the  hugest,  in 
height  twelve  cubits,  is  reserved  alive,  that  with  him 
Corineus,  who  desired  nothing  more,  might  try  his 
strength  ;  whom  in  a  wrestle  the  giant  catching  aloft, 
witli  a  terrible  hug  broke  three  of  his  ribs :  nevertheless 
Corineus  enraged,  heaving  him  up  by  main  force,  and 
on  his  shoulders  bearing  him  to  the  next  high  rock, 
tlirew  him  headlong,  all  shattered,  into  the  sea,  and 
left  his  name  on  the  clifi",  called  ever  since  Langoema- 
gog,  which  is  to  say,  the  giant's  leap. 

After  this,  Brutus  in  a  chosen  place  builds  Troja 
Nova,  changed  in  time  to  Trinovantum,  now  London  : 
and  began  to  enact  laws ;  Heli  being  then  high  priest 
in  Judaea  :  and  having  governed  the  whole  isle  twenty- 
four  years,  died,  and  was  buried  in  his  new  Troy.  His 
three  sons,  Locrine,  Albanact,  and  Camber,  divide  the 
land  by  consent.  Locrine  had  the  middle  part  Loegria; 
Camber  possessed  Cambria,  or  Wales ;  Albanact,  Al- 
bania, now  Scotland.  But  he  in  the  end  by  Humber 
king  of  the  Hunds,  who  with  a  fleet  invaded  that  land, 
was  slain  in  fight,  and  his  people  drove  back  into 
Leegria.  Locrine  and  his  brother  go  out  against 
Humber;  who  now  marching  onward,  was  by  them 
defeated,  and  in  a  river  drowned,  which  to  this  day 
retains  his  name.  Among  the  spoils  of  his  camp  and 
navy,  were  found  certain  young  maids,  and  Estrildis 
above  the  rest,  passing  fair,  the  daughter  of  a  king  in 
Germany ;  from  whence  Humber,  as  he  went  wasting 
the  sea  coast,  had  led  her  captive  :  whom  Locrine, 
though  before  contracted  to  the  daughter  of  Corineus, 
resolves  to  marry.  But  being  forced  and  threatened 
by  Corineus,  whose  authority  and  power  he  feared, 
Guendolen  the  daughter  he  yields  to  marry,  but  in 
secret  loves  the  other :  and  ofttimes  retiring,  as  to  some 
private  sacrifice,  through  vaults  and  passages  made 
under  ground,  and  seven  years  thus  enjoying  her,  had 
by  her  a  daughter  equally  fair,  whose  name  was  Sabra. 
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But  when  once  his  fear  was  off  by  the  death  of  Corine- 
us,  not  content  with  secret  enjoyment,  divorcing  Guen- 
dolen,  he  makes  Estrildes  now  his  queen.  Guendolen, 
all  in  rage,  departs  into  Cornwall,  wliere  Madan,  the 
son  she  had  by  Locrine,  was  hitherto  brought  up  by 
Corineus  his  grandfather.  And  gathering  an  army  of 
her  father's  friends  and  subjects,  gives  battle  to  her 
husband  by  the  river  Sture;  wherein  Locrine,  shot 
with  an  arrow,  ends  his  life.  But  not  so  ends  the  fury 
of  Guendolen;  for  Estrildis,  and  her  daughter  Sabra, 
she  throws  into  a  river:  and,  to  leave  a  monument  of 
revenge,  proclaims  that  the  stream  be  thenceforth  call- 
ed after  the  damsel's  name  ;  which,  by  length  of  time, 
is  changed  now  to  Sabrina,  or  Severn. 

Fifteen  years  she  governs  in  behalf  of  her  son ;  then 
resigning  to  him  at  age,  retires  to  her  father's  dominion. 
This,  saith  my  author,  was  in  the  days  of  Samuel. 
Madan  hath  the  praise  to  have  well  and  peacefully 
ruled  the  space  of  forty  years,  leaving  behind  him  two 
sons,  Mempricius,  and  Malim.  Mempricius  had  first 
to  do  with  the  ambition  of  his  brother,  aspiring  to  share 
with  him  in  the  kingdom  ;  whom  therefore,  at  a  meet- 
ing to  compose  matters,  with  a  treachery,  which  bis 
cause  needed  not,  he  slew. 

Nor  was  he  better  in  the  sole  possession,  whereof  so 
ill  he  could  endure  a  partner,  killing  his  nobles,  and 
those  especially  next  to  succeed  him  ;  till  lastly,  given 
over  to  unnatural  lust,  in  the  twentieth  of  his  reign, 
hunting  in  a  forest,  he  was  devoured  by  wolves. 

His  son  Ebranc,  a  man  of  mighty  strength  and  sta- 
ture, reigned  forty  years.  He  first,  after  Brutus,  wasted 
Gaul ;  and  returning  rich  and  prosperous,  builded  Ca- 
erebranc,  now  York ;  in  Albania,  Alclud,  Mount  Agned, 
or  the  Castle  of  Maidens,  now  Edinburgh.  He  had 
twenty  sons  and  thirty  daughters  by  twenty  wives.  His 
daughters  be  sent  to  Silvius  Alba  into  Italy,  who  be- 
stowed them  on  his  peers  of  the  Trojan  line.  His  sons, 
under  the  leading  of  Assaracus  their  brother,  won  them 
lands  and  signiories  in  Germany ;  thence  called  from 
these  brethren,  Germania;  a  derivation  too  hastily 
supposed,  perhaps  before  the  word  Germanus,  or  the 
Latin  tongue  was  in  use.  Some  who  have  described 
Henault,  as  Jacobus  Bergomas,  and  Lassabeus,  are 
cited  to  affirm,  that  Ebranc,  in  his  war  there,  was  by 
Brunchildis,  lord  of  Henault,  put  to  the  worse. 

Brutus,  therefore,  surnamed  Greenshield,  succeeding, 
to  repair  his  father's  losses,  as  the  same  Lessabeus  re- 
ports, fought  a  second  battle  in  Henault,  with  Brun- 
child,  at  the  mouth  of  Scaldis,  and  encamped  on  the 
river  Hania.     Of  which  our  Spencer  also  thus  sings  : 

Let  Scaldis  tell,  and  let  tell  Hania, 
And  let  the  marsh  of  Esthambruges  tell 
What  colour  were  their  waters  that  same  day, 
And  all  the  moor  'twixt  Elversham  and  Dell, 
With  blood  of  Henalois,  which  therein  fell ; 
How  oft  that  day  did  sad  Brunchildis  see 
The  Greenshield  dyed  in  dolorous  vermeil, &c. 

But  Henault,  and  Brunchild,  and  Greenshield,  seem 
newer  names  than  for  a  story  pretended  thus  ancient. 
Him  succeeded    Leil,  a   maintainer  of  peace  and 
d  Called  now  Carlisle. 


equity  ;  but  slackened  in  his  latter  end,  whence  arose 
some  civil  discord.  He  built,  in  the  North,  Cairleil;** 
and  in  the  days  of  Solomon. 

Rudhuddibras,  or  Hudibras,  appeasing  the  commo- 
tions which  his  father  could  not,  founded  Caerkeynt  or 
Canterbury,  Caerguent  or  Winchester,  and  Mount  Pa- 
ladur,  now  Septoniaor  Shaftesbury :  but  this  by  others 
is  contradicted. 

Bladud  his  son  built  Caerbadus  or  Bath,  and  those 
medicinal  waters  he  dedicated  to  Minerva ;  in  whose 
temple  there  he  kept  fire  continually  burning.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  invention,  and  taught  necromancy; 
till  having  made  him  wings  to  fly,  he  fell  down  upon 
the  temple  of  Apollo  in  Trinovant,  and  so  died  after 
twenty  years  reign. 

Hitherto,  from  father  to  son,  the  direct  line  hath  run 
on  :  but  Leir,  who  ne.xt  reigned,  had  only  three  daugh- 
ters, and  no  male  issue :  governed  laudibly,  and  built 
Caerleir,  now  Leicester,  on  the  bank  of  Sora.     But  at 
last,  falling  through  age,  he  determines  to  bestow  his 
daughters,  and  so  among  them  to  divide  his  kingdom. 
Yet  first,  to  try  which  of  them  loved  him  best,  (a  trial 
that  might  have  made  him,  had  he  known  as  wisely 
how  to  try,  as  he  seemed  to  know  how  much  the  trying 
behooved  him,)  he  resolves  a  simple  resolution,  to  ask 
them  solemnly  in  order ;  and  which  of  them  siiould 
profess  largest,  her  to  believe.     Gonorill  the   eldest, 
apprehending  too  well  her  father's  weakness,  makes 
answer,  invoking  Heaven,  "  That  she  loved  him  above 
her  soul."     "  Therefore,"  quoth  the  old  man,  overjoyed, 
"  since  thou  so  honourest  my  declining  age,  to  thee  and 
the  husband  whom  thou  shalt  choose,  I  give  the  third 
part  of  my  realm."     So  fair  a  speeding,  for  a  few  words 
soon  uttered,  was  to  Regan,  the  second,  ample  instruc- 
tion what  to  say.    She,  on  the  same  demand,  spares  no 
protesting;  and  the  gods  must  witness,  that  otherwise 
to  express  her  thoughts  she  knew  not,  but  that  "  She 
loved  him  above  all  creatures ;"  and  so  receives  an 
equal   reward   with   her   sister.      But   Cordeilla,   the 
youngest,  though  hitherto  best  beloved,  and  now  before 
her  eyes  the  rich  and  present  hire  of  a  little  easy  sooth- 
ing, the  danger  also,  and  the  loss  likely  to  betide  plain 
dealing,  yet  moves  not  from  the  solid  purpose  of  a  sin- 
cere and  virtuous  answer.     "  Father,"  saith  she,  "  my 
love  towards  you  is  as  my  duty  bids  :  what  should  a 
father  seek,  what  can  a  child  promise  more  ?     They, 
who  pretend  beyond  this,  flatter."    When  the  old  man, 
sorry  to  hear  this,  and  wishing  her  to  recall  those 
words,  persisted  asking ;  with  a  loyal  sadness  at  her 
father's  infirmity,  but  something,  on  the  sudden,  harsh, 
and  glancing  rather  at  her  sisters  than  speaking  her 
own  mind,  "  Two  ways  only,"  saith  she,  "  I  have  to 
answer  what  you  require  me :  the  former,  your  com- 
mand is,  I  should  recant;  accept  then  this  other  which 
is  left  me ;  look  how  much  you  have,  so  much  is  your 
value,  and  so  much  I  love  you."     "  Then  hear  thou," 
quoth  Leir,  now  all  in  passion,  "  what  thy  ingratitude 
hath  gained  thee ;  because  thou  hast  not  reverenced 
thy  aged  father  equal  to  thy  sisters,  part  in  my  king- 
dom, or  what  else  is  mine,  reckon  to  have  none."  And, 
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without  delay,  gives  in  marriaj^e  liis  other  daughters, 
Gonorill  to  Maglaunus  duke  of  Albania,  Regan  to 
Henninus  duke  of"  Coniwal ;   with   them   in   jncsent 
half  his  kingdom;  the  rest  to  follow  at  iiis  death.     Jn 
tlie  mean  wiiiie,  fame  was  not  sparing  to  divulge  tlie 
wisdom  and  other  graces  of  Cordeilla,  insomuch  that 
Aganip])us,  a  great  king  in  Gaul,  (however  he  came  by 
liis  Greek  name,  not  found  in  any  register  of  French 
kings,)  seeks  her  to  wife  ;  and  nothing  altered  at  the 
loss  of  her  dowry,  receives  her  gladly  in  such  manner 
as  slie  was  sent  him.     After  this  King  Leir,  more  and 
more  drooping  with  years,  became  an  easy  prey  to  his 
daughters  and  their  husbands  ;  who  now,  by  daily  en- 
croachment, had  seized  the  whole  kingdom  into  their 
hands  :  and  tlie  old  king  is  put  to  sojourn  with  his 
eldest  daughter  attended  only  by  threescore  knights. 
But  they  in  a  short  while  grudged  at,  as  too  numerous 
and  disorderly  for  continual  guests,  are  reduced   to 
thirty.    Not  brooking  that  affront,  the  old  king  betakes 
him  to  his  second  daughter :  but  there  also,  discord 
soon  arising  between  the  servants  of  differing  masters 
in  one  family,  five  only  are  suffered  to  attend  him. 
Then  back  again  he  returns  to  the  other ;  hoping  that  i 
she  his  eldest  could  not  but  have  more  pity  on  his  gray 
hairs  :  but  she  now  refuses  to  admit  him,  unless  he  be 
content  with  one  only  of  his  followers.     At  last  the  re- 
membrance of  his  youngest,  Cordeilla,  comes  to  his 
thoughts ;  and  now  acknowledging  how  true  her  words 
had  been,  though  with  little  hope  from  whom  he  had 
so  injured,  be  it  but  to  pay  her  the  last  recompense  she 
can  have  from  him,  his  confession  of  her  wise  fore- 
warning, that  so  periiaps  his  misery,  the  proof  and 
experiment  of  her  wisdom,  might  something  soften  her, 
he  takes  his  journey  into  France.     Now  might  be  seen 
a  difference  between  the  silent,  or  downright  spoken 
affection  of  some  children  to  their  parents,  and   the 
talkative  obsequiousness  of  others;  while  the  hope  of 
inheritance  overacts  them,  and  on  the  tongue's  end 
enlarges  their  duty.     Cordeilla,  out  of  mere  love,  with- 
out the  suspicion  of  expected  reward,  at  the  message 
only  of  her  father  in  distress,  pours  forth  true  filial 
tears.    And  not  enduring  either  that  her  own,  or  any 
other  eye  should  see  him  in  such  forlorn  condition  as 
his  messenger  declared,  discreetly  appoints  one  of  her 
trusted  servants  first  to  convey  him  privately  towards 
some  good  sea-towu,  there  to  anay  him,  bathe  him, 
cherish  him,  furnish  him  with  such   attendance  and 
state  as  beseemed  his  dignity;  that  then,  as  from  his 
first  landing,  he  might  send  word  of  his  arrival  to  her 
husband  Aganippus.     Which  done,  with  all  mature  and 
requisite  contrivance,  Cordeilla,  with  the  king  her  hus- 
band, and  all  the  barony  of  his  realm,  who  then  first 
had  news  of  his.  passing  the  sea,  go  out  to  meet  him  ; 
and  after  all   honourable  and  joyful   entertainment, 
Aganippus,  as  to  his  wife's  father,  and  his  royal  guest, 
surrenders  him,  during  his  abode  there,  the  power  and 
disposal  of  his  whole  dominion  :  permitting  liis  wife 
Cordeilla  to  go  with  an  army,  and  set  her  father  upon 
his  throne.     Wherein  her  piety  so  prospered,  as  that 
she  vanquished  her  impious  sisters,  with  those  dukes; 
and  Leir  again,  as  saith  the  story,  three  years  obtained 


the  crown.  To  whom,  dying,  Cordeilla,  with  all  regal 
solemnities,  gave  burial  in  the  town  of  Leicester  :  and 
then,  as  right  heir  succeeding-,  and  her  husband  dead, 
ruled  the  land  five  years  in  peace.  Until  Marganus 
and  Cunedagius,  her  two  sisters'  sons,  not  bearing  that 
a  kingdom  should  be  governed  by  a  woman,  in  the 
unseasonablest  time  to  raise  that  quarrel  against  a  wo- 
man so  worthy,  make  war  against  her,  depose  her,  and 
imprison  her ;  of  which  impatient,  and  now  long  un- 
exercised to  suffer,  she  there,  as  is  related,  killed  her- 
self The  victors  between  them  part  the  land ;  but 
Marganus,  the  eldest  sister's  son,  who  held,  by  agree- 
ment, from  the  north  side  of  Humber  to  Cathness,  in- 
cited by  those  about  him,  to  invade  all  as  his  own  right, 
wars  on  Cunedagius,  who  soon  met  him,  overcame,  and 
overtook  him  in  a  town  of  Wales,  where  he  left  bis  life, 
and  ever  since  his  name  to  the  place. 

Cunedagius  was  now  sole  king,  and  governed  with 
much  praise  many  years,  about  the  time  when  Rome 
was  built. 

Him  succeeded  Rivallo  his  son,  wise  also  and  fortu- 
nate ;  save  what  they  tell  us  of  three  daj's  raining 
blood  and  swarms  of  stinging  flies,  whereof  men  died. 
In  order  then  Gurgustius,  Jago  or  Lago,  his  nephew ; 
Sisilius,  Kinmarcus.  Then  Gorbogudo,  whom  others 
name  Gorbodego,  and  Gorbodion,  who  had  two  sons, 
Ferrex,  and  Porrex.  They,  in  the  old  age  of  their  fa- 
ther, falling  to  contend  who  should  succeed,  Porrex, 
attempting  by  treachery  his  brother's  life,  drives  him 
into  France ;  and  in  his  return,  thougli  aided  with  the 
force  of  that  country,  defeats  and  slays  him.  But  by 
his  mother  Videna,  who  less  loved  him,  is  himself, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  women,  soon  after  slain  in 
his  bed :  w  ith  whom  ended,  as  is  thought,  the  line  of 
Brutus.  W^hereupon  the  whole  land,  with  civil  broils, 
was  rent  into  five  kingdoms,  long  time  waging  war 
each  on  other;  and  some  say  fifty  years.  At  length 
Dunwallo  Molmutius,  the  son  of  Cloteu  king  of  Corn- 
wal,  one  of  the  foresaid  five,  excelling  in  valour  and 
goodliness  of  person,  after  his  father's  decease,  found 
means  to  reduce  again  the  whole  island  into  a  mo- 
narchy; subduing  the  rest  at  opportunities.  First, 
Ymner  king  of  Loegria,  whom  he  slew ;  then  Rudau- 
cus  of  Cambria,  Staterius  of  Albania,  confederate  toge- 
ther. In  which  fight  Dunwallo  is  reported,  while  the 
victory  hung  doubtful,  to  have  used  this  art.  He  takes 
with  him  600  stout  men,  bids  them  put  on  the  armour 
of  their  slain  enemies;  and  so  unexpectedly  approach- 
ing the  squadron,  where  those  two  kings  had  placed 
themselves  in  fight,  from  that  part  which  they  thought 
securest,  assaults  and  dispatches  them.  Then  display- 
ing his  own  ensigns,  which  before  he  had  concealed, 
and  sending  notice  to  the  other  part  of  his  army  what 
was  done,  adds  to  them  new  courage,  and  gains  a  final 
victory.  This  Dunwallo  was  the  first  in  Britain  that 
wore  a  crown  of  gold  ;  and  therefore  by  some  reputed 
the  first  king.  He  established  the  Molmutine  laws,  fa- 
mous among  the  English  to  this  day;  written  long 
after  in  Latin  by  Gildas,  and  in  Saxon  by  King  Al- 
fred :  so  saith  Geoffrey,  but  Gildas  denies  to  have  known 
aught  of  the  Britains  before  Caesar;  much  less  knew 
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Alfred.  These  laws,  whoever  made  them,  bestowed  on 
temples  the  piivileg^e  of  sanctuary ;  to  cities  also, 
and  the  ways  thither  leading-,  yea  to  plows,  granted  a 
kind  of  like  refuge ;  and  made  such  riddance  of  thieves 
and  robbers,  that  all  passages  were  safe.  Forty  years 
he  g-overned  alone,  and  w as  buried  nigh  to  the  Temple 
of  Concord ;  wliich  he,  to  the  memory  of  peace  restored, 
had  built  in  Trinovant. 

His  two  sons,  Belinus  and  Brennus,  contending- 
about  the  crown,  by  decision  of  friends,  came  at  length 
to  an  accord  :  Brennus  to  have  the  north  of  Humber, 
Belinus  the  sovereignty  of  all.  But  the  younger  not 
long  so  contented,  tliat  lie,  as  tliey  wliispercd  to  him, 
whose  valour  had  so  oft  repelled  the  invasions  of  Ceul- 
phus  the  Morine  duke,  should  now  be  subject  to  his 
brother,  upon  new  design  sails  into  Norway ;  enters 
league  and  affinity  with  Elsing  that  king:  which  Be- 
linus perceiving,  in  his  absence  dispossesses  him  of  all 
the  north.  Brennus,  with  a  fleet  of  Norwegians,  makes 
towards  Britain  ;  but  encountered  by  Guithlac,  the 
Danish  king-,  who,  laying  claim  to  his  bride,  pursued 
him  on  the  sea,  his  haste  was  retarded,  and  he  bereft  of 
his  spouse  ;  who,  from  the  fight,  by  a  sudden  tempest, 
was  with  the  Danish  king-  driven  on  Northumberland, 
and  brought  to  Belinus.  Brennus,  nevertheless,  find- 
ing means  to  recollect  bis  navy,  lands  in  Albania,  and 
gives  battle  to  his  brother  in  the  wood  Calaterium ;  but 
losing  the  day,  escapes  with  one  single  ship  into  Gaul. 
Meanwhile  the  Dane,  upon  his  own  offer  to  become 
tributary,  sent  home  with  his  new  prize,  Belinus  re- 
turns his  thoughts  to  the  administering  of  justice,  and 
the  perfecting  of  his  father's  law.  And  to  explain 
what  highways  might  enjoy  the  foresaid  privileges,  he 
caused  to  be  drawn  out  and  paved  four  main  roads  to 
the  utmost  length  and  breadth  of  the  island,  and  two 
others  athwart;  which  are  since  attributed  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Brennus,  on  the  other  side,  soliciting  to  his  aid 
the  kings  of  Gaul,  happens  at  last  on  Seginus  duke  of 
the  Allobroges ;  where  his  worth,  and  comeliness  of 
person,  won  him  the  duke's  daughter  and  heir.  In 
wiiose  right  he  shortly  succeeding,  and,  b}'  obtained 
leave,  passing  with  a  great  host  through  the  length  of 
Gaul,  gets  footing  once  again  in  Britain.  Now  was 
Belinus  unprepared  :  and  now  the  battle  ready  to  join, 
Conuvenna,  the  mother  of  them  both,  all  in  a  fright, 
throws  herself  between ;  and  calling  earnestly  to  Bren- 
nus her  son,  whose  absence  had  so  long  deprived  her 
of  his  sight,  after  embracements  and  tears,  assails  him 
with  such  a  motherly  power,  and  the  mention  of  things 
so  dear  and  reverend,  as  irresistibly  wrung  from  him 
all  his  enmity  against  Belinus. 

Then  are  hatids  joined,  reconciliation  made  firm,  and 
counsel  held  to  turn  their  united  preparations  on  fo- 
reign parts.  Thence  that  by  these  two  all  Gallia  was 
overrun,  the  story  tells ;  and  what  they  did  in  Italy, 
and  at  Rome,  (if  these  be  they,  and  not  Gauls,  who 
took  tliat  city,)  the  Roman  authors  can  best  relate.  So 
far  from  home  I  undertake  not  for  the  Monmouth 
Chronicle ;  wjjich  here,  against  the  stream  of  history, 
carries  up  and  down  these  brethren,  now  into  Germany, 
then  again  to  Rome,  pursuing  Gabius  and  Porscna, 


two  unheard-of  consuls.  Thus  much  is  more  generallv 
believed,  that  both  tliis  Brennus,  and  another  famous 
captain,  Britomarus,  whom  the  epitomist  Florus  and 
others  mention,  were  not  Gauls,  but  Britains ;  the  name 
of  the  first  in  that  tongue  signifying  a  king,  and  of  the 
other  a  great  Britain.  However,  Belinus,  after  a  while, 
returning  home,  the  rest  of  his  days  ruled  in  peace, 
wealth,  and  honour,  above  all  his  piedecessors ;  build- 
ing some  cities,  of  which  one  \vas  Caerose  upon  Osca, 
since  Cacrlegion  ;  beautifying-  others,  as  Trinovant, 
with  a  gate,  haven,  and  a  tower,  on  the  Thames,  re- 
taining yet  his  name;  on  the  top  whereof  his  ashes 
are  said  to  have  been  laid  up  in  a  golden  urn. 

After  him  Gurguntius  Barbirus  was  king,  mild  and 
just;  but  yet,  inheriting  his  father's  courage,  he  sub- 
dued the  Dacian,  or  Dane,  who  refused  to  pay  tlie  tri- 
bute covenanted  to  Belinus  for  iiis  enlargement.  In  his 
return,  finding  about  the  Orkneys  thirty  ships  of  Spain, 
or  Biscay,  fraught  with  men  and  women  for  a  planta- 
tion, wliose  captain  also  Bartholinus,  wrongfully  banisli- 
ed,  as  he  pleaded,  besought  him  that  some  part  of  his 
territory  might  be  assigned  them  to  dwell  in,  he  sent 
with  them  certain  of  his  own  men  to  Ireland,  wljich 
then  lay  unpeopled,  and  gave  them  that  island,  to  hold 
of  him  as  in  homage.  He  was  buried  in  Caerlegion,  a 
city  which  he  had  walled  about. 

Guitheline  his  son  is  also  remembered  as  a  just  and 
good  prince  ;  and  his  wife  Martia  to  have  excelled  so 
much  in  wisdom,  as  to  venture  upon  a  new  institution  of 
laws.  Which  King  Alfred  translating,  called  Marchen 
Leage  ;  but  more  truly  thereby  is  meant  the  Mercian 
law,  not  translated  by  Alfred,  but  digested  or  incorpor- 
ated with  the  West-Saxon.  In  the  minority  of  her 
son  she  had  the  rule;  and  then,  as  may  be  supposed, 
brought  forth  these  laws,  not  herself,  for  laws  are  mas- 
culine births,  but  by  the  advice  of  her  sagest  counsel- 
lors ;  and  therein  she  might  do  virtuously,  since  it  be- 
fel  her  to  supply  the  nonage  of  her  son ;  else  nothing 
more  awry  from  the  law  of  God  and  nature,  than  tiiat 
a  woman  should  give  laws  to  men. 

Her  son  Sisilius  coming-  to  years,  received  the  rule ; 
then,  in  order,  Kimarus ;  then  Danius,  or  Elanius,  his 
brother.  Then  Morindus,  his  son  by  Tanguestela,  a 
concubine,  who  is  recorded  a  man  of  excessive  strength, 
valiant,  liberal,  and  fair  of  aspect,  but  immanely  cruel; 
not  sparing,  in  his  anger,  enemy  or  friend,  if  any 
weapon  were  in  his  hand.  A  certain  king  of  the  JIo- 
rines,  or  Picards,  invaded  Northumberland ;  whose 
army  this  king,  though  not  wanting  sufficient  numbers, 
chiefly  by  his  own  prowess  overcame;  but  dishonoured 
his  victory  by  the  cruel  usage  of  his  prisoners,  whom 
his  own  hands,  or  others  in  his  presence,  put  all  to 
several  deaths :  well  fitted  to  such  a  bestial  cruelty  was 
his  end;  for  hearing  ol"  a  huge  monster,  that  from  the 
Irish  sea  infested  the  coast,  and,  in  the  pride  of  his 
strength,  foolishly  attempting  to  set  manly  valour 
against  a  brute  vastness,  when  his  weapons  were  all  in 
vain,  by  that  horrible  mouth  lie  was  catched  up  and 
devoured. 

Gorbonian,  tlie  eldest  of  his  five  sons,  than  Mhom  a 
justcr  man  lived  not  in  his  age,  was  a  great  builder  of 
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temples,  and  gave  to  all  wliat  was  their  due  :  to  his 
gods,  devout  worship ;  to  men  of  desert,  honour  and 
preferment ;  to  the  commons,  encouragement  in  their 
labours  and  trades,  defence  and  protection  from  injuries 
and  oppressions ;  so  that  the  land  flourished  above  iier 
neighbours;  violence  and  wrong  seldom  was  heard  of. 
His  death  was  a  general  loss  :  he  was  buried  in  Tri- 
novant. 

Archigallo,  the  second  brother,  followed  not  his  ex- 
ample; but  depressed  the  ancient  nobility;  and,  by 
peeling  the  wealthier  sort,  stuffed  his  treasury,  and 
took  the  right  way  to  be  deposed. 

Elidure,  the  next  brother,  surnamed  the  Pious,  was 
set  up  in  his  place:  a  mind  so  noble,  and  so  moderate, 
as  almost  is  incredible  to  have  been  ever  found.  For, 
having  held  the  sceptre  five  years,  hunting  one  day  in 
the  forest  of  Calater,  he  chanced  to  meet  his  deposed 
brother,  wandering  in  a  mean  condition ;  who  had 
been  long  in  vain  beyond  the  seas,  importuning  foreign 
aids  to  his  restorement ;  and  was  now,  in  a  poor  habit, 
with  only  ten  followers,  privately  returned  to  find  sub- 
sistence among  his  secret  i'riends.  At  the  unexpected 
sight  of  him,  Elidure  himself  also  then  but  thinly  ac- 
companied, runs  to  him  with  open  arms ;  and,  after 
many  dear  and  sincere  welcomings,  conveys  him  to  the 
city  Alclud  ;  there  hides  him  in  his  own  bedchamber. 
Afterwards  feigning  himself  sick,  summons  all  his 
peers,  as  about  greatest  affairs ;  where  admitting  them 
one  by  one,  as  if  his  weakness  endured  not  the  disturb- 
ance of  more  at  once,  causes  them,  willing  or  unwilling, 
once  more  to  swear  allegiance  to  Archigallo.  Wiiom, 
after  reconciliation  made  on  all  sides,  he  leads  to  York ; 
and,  from  his  own  head,  places  the  crown  on  the  head 
of  his  brother.  Who  thenceforth,  vice  itself  dissolving 
in  him,  and  forgetting  her  firmest  hold,  with  the  ad- 
miration of  a  deed  so  heroic,  became  a  true  converted 
man ;  ruled  worthily  ten  years,  died,  and  was  buried 
in  Caerleir.  Thus  was  a  brother  saved  by  a  brother, 
to  whom  love  of  a  crown,  the  thing  that  so  often  daz- 
zles and  vitiates  mortal  men,  for  which  tiiousands  of 
nearest  blood  have  destroyed  each  other,  was  in  respect 
of  brotherly  deamess,  a  contemptible  thing. 

Elidure  now  in  his  own  behalf  re-assumes  the  go- 
vernment, and  did  as  was  worthy  such  a  man  to  do. 
When  Providence,  that  so  great  a  virtue  might  want 
no  sort  of  trial  to  make  it  more  illustrious,  stirs  up  Vi- 
genius  and  Peredure,  his  youngest  brethren,  against 
him  who  had  deserved  so  nobly  of  that  relation,  as  least 
of  all  by  a  brother  to  be  injured.  Yet  him  they  defeat, 
him  they  imprison  in  the  tower  of  Trinovant,  and  di- 
vide his  kingdom  ;  the  North  to  Peredure,  the  South  to 
Vigenius.  After  whose  death  Peredure  obtaining  all, 
so  much  the  better  used  his  power,  by  how  much  the 
worse  he  got  it ;  so  that  Elidure  now  is  hardly  missed. 
But  yet,  in  all  right  owing  to  his  elder  the  due  place 
whereof  he  had  deprived  him,  fate  would  that  he  should 
die  first:  and  Elidure,  after  many  years  imprisonment, 
is  now  the  third  time  seated  on  the  throne  ;  which  at 
last  he  enjoyed  long  in  peace,  finishing  the  interrupted 
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course  of  his  mild  and  just  reign,  as  full  of  virtuous 
deeds  as  days  to  his  end. 

After  these  five  sons  of  Morindus,  succeeded  also 
their  sons  in  order.  *  Regin  of  Gorbonian,  Marganus 
of  Archigallo,  botli  good  kings.  But  Enniaunus,  his 
brother,  taking  other  courses,  was  after  si.x  years  de- 
posed. Then  Idwallo,  taught  by  a  near  example,  go- 
verned soberly.  Then  Runuo,  then  Geruntius,  he  of 
Peredure,  this  last  the  son  of  Eliduic.  F>om  whose 
loins  (for  that  likely  is  the  durable  and  surviving  race 
that  springs  of  just  progenitors)  issued  a  long  descent 
of  kings,  whose  names  only  for  many  successions, 
without  other  memory, stand  thus  registered:  Catellus, 
Coillus,  Porrex,  Cherin,  and  his  three  sons,  Fulgenius, 
Eldadus,  and  Andragius,  his  son  Urianus ;  P]liud, 
Eledaucus,  Clotenus,  Gurguntius,  Merianus,  Bleduno, 
Capis,  Oenus,  Sisillius  ;  twenty  kings  in  a  continued 
row,  that  citiier  did  nothing,  or  lived  in  ages  that  wrote 
nothing;  at  least,  a  foul  pretermission  in  the  author  of 
this,  whether  story  or  fable  ;  himself  weary,  as  seems, 
of  his  own  tedious  tale. 

But  to  make  amends  for  this  silence,  Blegabredus 
next  succeeding,  is  recorded  to  have  excelled  all  before 
him  in  the  art  of  musick  ;  opportunely,  had  he  but  left 
us  one  song  of  his  twenty  predecessors'  doings. 

Yet  after  him  nine  more  succeeded  in  name ;  liis 
brother  Archimailus,  Eldol,  Rediou,  Rederchius,  Sa- 
mulius,  Penissel,  Pir,  Capoirus  ;  but  Cliguellius,  with 
the  addition  of  modest,  wise,  and  just. 

His  son  Heli  reigned  forty  years,  and  had  three  sons, 
Lud,  Cassibelan,  and  Nennius.  This  Heli  seems  to  be 
the  same  whom  Ninius,  in  his  Fragment,  calls  Mino- 
can  ;  for  him  he  writes  to  be  the  father  of  Cassibelan. 
Lud  was  he  who  enlarged  and  walled  about  Trinovant; 
there  kept  his  court,  made  it  the  prime  city,  and  called 
it  from  his  own  name  Caerlud,  or  Lud's  town,  now 
London.  Which,  as  is  alleged  out  of  Gildas,  became 
matter  of  great  dissension  betwixt  him  and  his  brother 
Nennius ;  who  took  it  heinously  that  the  name  of  Troy, 
their  ancient  country,  should  be  abolished  for  any  new 
one.  Lud  was  hardy,  and  bold  in  war ;  in  peace,  a 
jolly  feaster.  He  conquered  many  islands  of  the  sea, 
saith  Huntingdon, f  and  was  buried  by  the  gate,  which 
from  thence  we  call  Ludgate.*  His  two  sons,  Audro- 
geus  and  Tenuantius,  were  left  to  the  tuition  of  Cassi- 
belan; whose  bounty  and  high  demeanour  so  wrought 
with  the  common  people,  as  got  him  easily  the  king- 
dom transferred  upon  himself.  He  nevertheless,  con- 
tinuing to  favour  and  support  his  nephews,  confers 
freely  upon  Androgens  London  with  Kent ;  upon 
Tenuantius,  Cornwal ;  reserving  a  superiority  both 
over  them,  and  all  the  other  princes  to  himself,  till  the 
Romans  for  awhile  circumscribed  his  power.  Thus 
far,  though  leaning  only  on  the  credit  of  Geoff'rey 
Monmouth,  and  his  assertors,  I  yet,  for  the  specified 
causes,  have  thought  it  not  l)eneath  my  purpose  to  re- 
late what  I  found.  Whereto  I  neither  oblige  the  belief 
of  other  person,  nor  overhastily  subscribe  mine  own. 
Nor  have  I  stood  with  others  computing  or  collating 
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years  and  chronolog-ies,  lest  I  should  be  vainly  curious 
about  the  time  and  circumstance  of  thing's,  whereof  the 
substance  is  so  much  in  doubt.  By  this  time,  like  one 
who  had  set  out  on  his  way  by  night,  and  travelled 
through  a  reg-ion  of  smooth  or  idle  dreams,  our  history 
now  arrives  on  the  confines,  where  daylight  and  truth 
meet  us  with  a  clear  dawn,  representing-  to  our  view, 
though  at  a  far  distance,  true  colours  and  shapes. 
For  albeit  Caesar,  whose  authority  we  are  now  first  to 
follow,  wanted  not  who  taxed  iiim  of  misrepresenting  in 
his  Commentaries,  yea  in  his  civil  war  against  Pompey, 
much  more,  may  we  think,  in  the  British  affairs,  of 
whose  little  skill  in  writing  he  did  not  easily  hope  to 
be  contradicted  ;  yet  now,  in  such  variety  of  good  au- 
thors, we  hardly  can  miss,  from  one  hand  or  other,  to 
be  sufficiently  informed,  as  of  things  past  so  long 
ago.  But  this  will  better  be  referred  to  a  second  dis- 
course. 


THE  SECOND  BOOK. 

I  AM  now  to  write  of  what  befel  the  Britains  from 
fifty  and  three  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
when  first  the  Romans  came  in,  till  the  decay  and  ceas- 
ing of  that  empire  ;  a  story  of  much  truth,  and  for  the 
first  hundred  yeai-s  and  somewhat  more,  collected  with- 
out much  labour.  So  many  and  so  prudent  were  the 
writers,  which  those  two,  the  civilest  and  the  wisest  of 
European  nations,  both  Italy  and  Greece,  afforded  to 
the  actions  of  that  puissant  city.  For  worthy  deeds 
are  not  often  destitute  of  worthy  relaters  :  as  by  a  cer- 
tain fate,  great  acts  and  great  eloquence  have  most 
commonly  gone  hand  in  hand,  equalling  and  honouring 
each  other  in  the  same  ages.  It  is  true,  that  in  obscurest 
times,  by  shallow  and  unskilful  writers,  the  indistinct 
noise  of  many  battles  and  devastations  of  many  king- 
doms, overrun  and  lost,  hath  come  to  our  ears.  Jor 
what  wonder,  if  in  all  ages  ambition  and  the  love  of 
rapine  hath  stirred  up  greedy  and  violent  men  to  bold 
attempts  in  wasting  and  ruining  wars,  which  to  poste- 
rity iiave  left  the  work  of  wild  beasts  and  destroyers, 
rather  tlian  the  deeds  and  monuments  of  men  and  con- 
querors ?  But  he  whose  just  and  true  valour  uses  the 
necessity  of  war  and  dominion  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
prevent  destruction,  to  bring  in  liberty  against  tyrants, 
law  and  civility  among  barbarous  nations,  knowing 
that  when  he  conquers  all  things  else,  he  cannot  conquer 
Time  or  Detraction,  wisely  conscious  of  this  his  want, 
as  well  as  of  his  worth  not  to  be  forgotten  or  concealed, 
honours  and  hath  recourse  to  the  aid  of  eloquence,  his 
friendliest  and  best  supply;  by  whose  immortal  re- 
cord his  noble  deeds,  which  else  were  transitory,  become 
fixed  and  durable  against  the  force  of  years  and  gene- 
rations, he  fails  not  to  continue  througli  all  ])osterity, 
over  Envy,  Death,  and  Time  also  victorious.  Therefore 
when  the  esteem  of  science  and  liberal  study  waxes  low 
in  the  commonwealth,  we  may  presume  that  also  tiiere 
ail  civil  virtue  and  worthy  action  is  grown  as  low  to 
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a  decline  :  and  then  eloquence  as  it  were  consorted  in 
the  same  destiny,  with  the  decrease  and  fall  of  virtue, 
corrupts  also  and  fades ;  at  least  resigns  her  office  of 
relating  to  illiterate  and  frivolous  historians,  such  as 
the  persons  themselves  both  deserve,  and  are  best  pleas- 
ed with  ;  whilst  they  want  either  the  understanding 
to  choose  better,  or  the  innocence  to  dare  invite  the 
examining  and  searching  style  of  an  intelligent  and 
faithful  writer  to  the  survey  of  their  unsound  exploits, 
better  befriended  by  obscurity  than  fame.  As  for  these, 
tlie  only  authors  we  have  of  British  matters,  while  the 
power  of  Rome  reached  hither,  (for  Gildas  affirms  that 
of  the  Roman  times  no  British  writer  was  in  his  days 
extant,  or  if  any  were,  either  burnt  by  enemies  or 
transported  with  such  as  fled  the  Pictish  and  Saxon 
invasions,)  these  therefore  only  Roman  authors  there 
be,  who  in  the  Latin  tongue  have  laid  together  as  much, 
and  ])erha})s  more  than  was  requisite  to  a  history  of 
Britain.  So  that  were  it  not  for  leaving  an  unsightly 
gap  so  near  to  the  begirniing,  I  should  have  judged 
this  labour,  wherein  so  little  seems  to  be  required  above 
transcription,  almost  superfluous.  Notwithstanding 
since  I  must  through  it,  if  aught  by  diligence  may  be 
added  or  omitted,  or  by  other  disposing  may  be  more 
explained  or  more  expressed,  I  shall  assay. 

Julius  CsEsar  (of  whom,  and  of  the  Roman  free  state 
more  than  what  appertains,  is  not  here  to  be  discours- 
ed) having  subdued  most  part  of  Gallia,  which  by  a 
potent  faction  he  bad  obtained  of  the  senate  as  his  pro- 
vince for  many  years,  stined  up  with  a  desire  of  adding 
still  more  glory  to  his  name,  and  the  whole  Roman 
empire  to  his  ambition ;  some^  say,  with  a  far  meaner 
and  ignobler,  the  desire  of  British  pearls,  whose  big- 
ness he  delighted  to  balance  in  his  hand  ;  determines, 
and  that  upon  no  unjust  pretended  occasion,  to  try  iiis 
foice  in  the  conquest  also  of  Britain.     For  he  under- 
stood that  the  Britains  in  most  of  his  Gallian  wars  had 
sent  supplies  against  him ;  had  received  fugitives  of 
the  Bellovaci  his  enemies ;  and  were  called  over  to 
aid  the  cities  of  Armorica,  which  had  the  year  before 
conspired  all  in  a  new  rebellion.     Therefore  Casar,'* 
though  now   the  summer  well  nigh  ending,  and  the 
season  unagreeable  to  transport  a  war,  yet  judged  it 
would  be  great  advantage,  only  to  get  entrance  into 
the  isle,  knowledge  of  men,  the  places,  the  ports,  the 
accesses  ;  which  then,  it  seems,  were  even  to  the  Gauls 
our  neighbours  almost  unknown.      For  except  mer- 
chants and  traders,  it  is  not  oft,<^  saith  he,  that  any  use 
to  travel  thither ;  and  to  those  that  do,  besides  the  sea- 
coast,  and  the  ports  next  to  Gallia,  nothing  else  is 
known.     But  here  I  must  require,  as  Pollio  did,  the 
diligence,  at  least  the  memory,  of  Caesar :  for  if  it  were 
true,  as  they  of  Rhemes  told  him,  that  Divitiacus,  not 
long  before  a  puissant  king  of  the  Soissons,  liad  Brit.ain 
also  under  his  command,  besides  the  Belgian  colonies 
which  he  affirms  to  have  named,  and  peopled  many 
provinces  there  ;  if  also  the  Britains  had  so  frequently 
given  them  aid  in  all  their  wars ;  if  lastly,  the  Druid 
learning  honoured  so  much  among  them,  were  first 
taught  them  out  of  Britain,  and   they  who  soonest 
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would  attain  lliat  discipline,  stiit  liiliier  to  learn;'*  it 
appears  not  how  Britain  at  that  time  should  be  so  ut- 
terly unknown  in  Gallia,  or  only  known  to  merchant.^, 
yea  to  them  so  little,  that  being-  called  toj>etl)er  from 
all  parts,  none  could  be  found  to  inform  Ca;sar  of  w  bat 
highness  the  isle,  what  nations,  how  j^eat,  what  use  of 
war  they  had,  what  laws,  or  so  much  as  what  commo- 
dious havens  for  bisTirer  vessels.  Of  all  which  thinfjs 
as  it  were  then  first  to  make  discovery,  he  sends  Caius 
Volusenns,  in  a  long  galley,  with  command  to  return 
as  soon  as  this  could  be  effected.  He  in  the  mean 
time  with  his  whole  power  draws  nigh  to  the  Morine 
coast,  ivhence  the  shortest  passage  was  into  Britain. 
Hither  his  navy,  which  he  used  against  the  Armoricans, 
and  what  else  of  shipping  can  be  provided,  he  draws 
together.  This  known  in  Britain,  the  embassadors 
are  sent  from  many  of  the  states  there,  who  promise 
hostages  and  obedience  to  the  Roman  empire.  Them, 
after  audience  given,  Ccesar  as  largely  promising  and 
exhorting  to  continue  in  that  mind,  sends  home,  and 
with  them  Comius  of  Arras,  whom  he  had  made  king 
of  that  country,  and  now  secretly  employed  to  gain  a 
Roman  party  among  the  Britains,  in  as  many  cities  as 
he  found  inclinable,  and  to  tell  them  that  he  himself 
was  speeding  thither.  Yolusenus,  with  what  disco- 
very of  the  island  he  could  make  from  aboard  his  ship, 
not  daring  to  venture  on  the  shore,  within  five  days  re- 
turns to  Csesar.  Who  soon  after,  with  two  legions, 
ordinarily  amounting,  of  Romans  and  their  allies,  to 
about  25,000  foot,  and  4500  hoi-se,  the  foot  in  80  ships 
of  burden,  the  horse  in  18,  besides  what  galleys  were 
appointed  for  his  chief  commanders,  sets  off,  about  the 
third  watch  of  night,  with  a  good  gale  to  sea;  leaving 
behind  him  Sulpitius  Rufus  to  make  good  the  port  with 
a  sufScient  strength.  But  the  horse,  whose  appointed 
shipping  lay  windbound  eight  mile  upward  in  another 
haven,  had  much  trouble  to  embark.  Cffisar,  now 
within  sigiit  of  Britain,  beholds  on  every  hill  multi- 
tudes of  armed  men  ready  to  forbid  his  landing ;  and 
^Cicero  writes  to  his  friend  Atticus,  that  the  accesses  of 
the  island  were  wondrously  fortified  with  strong  works 
or  moles.  Here  from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  hour  of 
day  he  awaits  at  anchor  the  coming  up  of  his  whole 
fleet.  Meanwhile,  with  bis  legates  and  tribunes,  con- 
sulting and  giving  order  to  fit  all  things  for  what 
might  happen  in  such  a  various  and  floating  water- 
fight  as  was  to  be  expected.  This  place,  which  was  a 
narrow  bay,  close  environed  with  hills,  appearing  no 
way  commodious,  he  removes  to  a  plain  and  open 
shore  eight  miles  distant ;  commonly  supposed  about 
Deal  in  Kent.f  Which  when  the  Britains  perceived, 
their  horse  and  chariots,  as  then  they  used  in  fight 
scowering  before,  their  main  power  speeding  after, 
some  thick  upon  the  shore,  others  not  tarrying  to  be 
assailed,  ride  in  among  the  waves  to  encounter,  and 
assault  the  R,oraans  even  under  their  ships,  with  such 
a  bold  and  free  hardihood,  that  Csesar  himself  between 
confessing  and  excusing  that  his  soldiers  were  to  come 
down  from  their  ships,  to  stand  in  v.  ater  heavj-  armed, 
and  to  fight  at  once,  denies  not  but  that  the  terror  of 
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such  new  and  resolute  opposition  made  them  forget 
their  wonted  valour.  To  succour  wiiich  he  commands 
his  galleys,  a  sight  unusual  to  tlie  Britains,  and  more 
apt  for  motion,  drawn  from  the  bigger  vessels,  to  row 
against  the  open  side  of  the  enemy,  and  thence  with 
slings,  engines,  and  darts,  to  beat  them  back.  But 
neither  yet,  though  amazed  at  the  strangeness  of  those 
new  seacastles,  bearing  up  so  near,  and  so  swiftly  as 
almost  to  overwhelm  them,  the  hurtling  of  oars,  the 
battering  of  fierce  engines  against  their  bodies  barely 
exposed,  did  tiie  Britains  give  much  ground,  or  the  Ro- 
mans gain ;  till  he  who  bore  the  eagle  of  the  tenth 
legion,  yet  in  the  galleys,  first  beseecliing  his  gods, 
said  thus  aloud,  "  Leap  down  soldiers,  unless  you  mean 
to  betray  your  ensign ;  I  for  my  part  will  perform  what 
I  owe  to  the  commonwealth  and  ray  general."  This 
uttered,  overboard  he  leaps,  and  with  his  eagle  fiercely 
advanced  runs  upon  the  enemy;  the  rest  heartening 
one  another  not  to  admit  the  dishonour  of  so  nigh  losing 
their  chief  standard,  follow  him  resolutely.  Now  was 
fought  eagerly  on  both  sides.  Ours  who  well  knew 
their  own  advantages,  and  expertly  used  them,  now  in 
the  shallows,  now  on  the  sand,  still  as  the  Romans  went 
trooping  to  their  ensigns,  received  them,  dispatched 
them,  and  with  the  help  of  their  horse,  put  them  every 
where  to  great  disorder.  But  Csesar  causing  all  his 
boats  and  shallops  to  be  filled  with  soldiers,  commanded 
to  ply  up  and  down  continually  with  relief  where  they 
saw  need  ;  whereby  at  length  all  the  foot  now  disem- 
barked, and  got  together  in  some  order  on  firm  ground, 
with  a  more  steady  charge  put  the  Britains  to  flight: 
but  wanting  all  their  horse,  whom  the  wdnds  yet  with- 
held from  sailing,  they  were  not  able  to  make  pur- 
suit. In  this  confused  fight,?  Scaeva  a  Roman  soldier 
having  pressed  too  far  among  the  Britains,  and  beset 
round,  after  incredible  valour  shown,  single  against  a 
multitude,  swam  back  safe  to  his  general ;  and  in 
the  place  that  rung  with  his  praises,  earnestly  besought 
pardon  for  his  rash  adventure  against  discipline;  which 
modest  confessing  after  no  bad  event,  for  such  a  deed, 
wherein  valour  and  ing'euuity  so  much  outweighed 
transgression,  easily  made  amends  and  preferred  him 
to  be  a  centurion.  Csesar  also  is  brought  in  by  Julian,'' 
attributing  to  himself  the  honour  (if  it  were  at  all  an 
honour  to  that  person  which  he  sustained)  of  being  the 
first  that  left  his  ship,  and  took  land :  but  this  were  to 
make  Csesar  less  understand  what  became  him  than 
Scaeva.  The  Britains  finding  themselves  mastered  in 
fight,  forthwith  send  ambassadors  to  treat  of  peace, 
promising  to  give  hostages,  and  to  be  at  command. 
With  them  Comius  of  Arras  also  returned ;  w  liom  hi- 
therto, since  his  first  coming  from  Csesar,  they  had  de- 
tained in  prison  as  a  spy :  the  blame  whereof  they  lay 
on  the  common  people ;  for  whose  violence,  and  their 
own  imprudence,  they  crave  pardon.  Csesar  complain- 
ing they  had  first  sought  peace,  and  then  without  cause 
had  begun  war,  yet  content  to  pardon  them,  commands 
hostages :  whereof  part  they  bring  in  straight,  others, 
far  up  in  the  country  to  be  sent  for,  they  promise  in  a 
few  days.      Meanwhile  the  people  disbanded  and  sent 
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home,  many  princes  and  chief  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  isle  submit  themselves  and  their  cities  to  the  dis- 
pose of  Ctesar,  who  lay  then  encamped,  as  is  tliought, 
on  Barham  down.  Thus  had  the  Britains  made  their 
peace ;  when  suddenly  an  accident  unlooked  for  put 
new  counsels  into  their  minds.  Four  days  after  the 
coming- of  Coesar,  those  eig-hteen  ships  of  burden,  which 
liom  the  upper  haven  had  taken  in  all  the  Roman 
horse,  borne  with  a  soft  wind  to  the  very  coast,  in  sight 
of  the  Roman  camp,  were  by  a  sudden  tempest  scat- 
tered and  driven  back,  some  to  the  port  from  whence 
they  loosed,  others  down  into  the  west  country ;  who 
finding-  there  no  safety  either  to  land  or  to  cast  anchor, 
chose  rather  to  commit  themselves  again  to  the  trou- 
bled sea;  and,  as  Orosius  reports,  were  most  of  them 
cast  away.  The  same  night,  it  being  full  moon,  the 
galleys  left  upon  dry  land,  were,  unaware  to  the  Ro- 
mans, covered  with  a  springtide,  and  tiie  greater  ships, 
that  lay  off  at  anchor,  torn  and  beaten  with  waves,  to 
the  great  perplexity  of  Coesar,  and  his  whole  army; 
who  now  had  neither  siiipping  left  to  convey  them  back, 
nor  any  provision  Tnade  to  stay  here,  intending*  to  have 
wintered  in  Gallia.  All  this  the  Britains  well  perceiv- 
ing, and  by  the  compass  of  his  camp,  which  without 
baggage  appeared  tlie  smaller,  guessing  at  his  num- 
bers, consult  together,  and  one  by  one  slyly  w  itiidraw- 
ing  from  the  camp,  where  they  were  waiting  the  con- 
clusion of  a  peace,  resolve  to  stop  all  provisions,  and  to 
draw  out  the  business  till  winter.  Caesar,  though  ig- 
norant of  what  they  intended,  yet  from  the  condition 
wherein  he  was,  and  their  other  hostages  not  sent,  sus- 
pecting- what  was  likely,  begins  to  provide  apace,  all 
that  might  be,  against  what  might  happen;  lays  in 
corn,  and  with  materials  fetched  from  the  continent, 
and  what  was  left  of  those  ships  which  were  past  help, 
he  rcjjairs  the  rest.  So  that  now  by  the  incessant  la- 
bour of  his  soldiers,  all  but  twelve  were  again  made 
serviceable.  While  these  things  are  doing,  one  of  the 
legions  being  sent  out  to  forage,  as  was  accustomed, 
and  no  suspicion  of  war,  while  some  of  the  Britains 
were  remaining  in  the  country  about,  others  also  going 
and  coming  freely  to  the  Roman  quarters,  they  who 
were  in  station  at  the  camp  gates  sent  speedily  word 
to  Cjpsar,  that  from  that  part  of  the  country,  to  which 
the  legion  went,  a  greater  dust  than  usual  was  seen  to 
rise.  Cresar  guessing  the  matter,  commands  the  co- 
horts of  guard  to  follow  him  thither,  two  others  to  suc- 
ceed in  their  stead,  the  rest  all  to  arm  and  follow.  They 
had  not  marched  long,  when  Cfesar  discerns  his  legion 
sore  overcharged :  for  the  Britains  not  doubting  but 
that  their  enemies  on  the  morrow  would  be  in  that 
place,  w  liicli  only  they  had  left  unreapcd  of  all  their 
harvest,  had  placed  an  anihush ;  and  while  they  were 
dispersed  and  busiest  at  their  labour,  set  upon  them, 
killed  some,  and  routed  the  rest.  The  manner  of 
their  fight  was  from  a  kind  of  chariots  ;  wherein  riding 
about  and  throwing  darts,  with  the  clutter  of  their 
horse,  and  of  their  wheels,  they  ofttimes  broke  the 
rank  of  their  enemies;  then  retreating  among  the  horse, 
and  quitting  their  chariots,  they  fought  on  foot.     The 
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charioteers  in  the  mean  while  somewhat  aside  fiom  the 
battle,  set  themselves  in  such  order  that  their  masters 
at  any  time  oppressed  with  odds,  might  retire  safely 
thither,  having  performed  with  one  person  both  the 
nimble  service  of  a  horseman,  and  the  stedfast  duty  of 
a  foot  soldier.  So  much  they  could  ^\itli  their  chariots 
by  use  and  exercise,  as  riding  on  the  speed  down  a  steep 
hill,  to  stop  suddenly,  and  with  a  short  rein  turn  swiftly, 
now  running  on  the  beam,  now  on  the  yoke,  then  in 
the  seat.  With  this  sort  of  new  skirmishing  the  Ro- 
mans now  over-matched  and  terrified,  Csesar  with  op- 
portune aid  appears;  for  then  the  Britains  make  a 
stand  :  but  he  considering  that  now  was  not  fit  time  to 
offer  battle,  while  his  men  were  scarce  recovered  of  so 
late  a  fear,  only  keeps  his  ground,  and  soon  after  leads 
back  his  legions  to  the  camp.  Further  action  for  many 
days  following  was  hindered  on  both  sides  by  foul 
weather;  in  which  time  the  Britains  dispatching  mes- 
sengers round  about,  learn  to  how  i'ew  the  Romans 
were  reduced,  what  hope  of  praise  and  booty,  and  now, 
if  ever,  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  fear  of  like  in- 
vasions hereafter,  by  making  these  an  example,  if  they 
could  but  now  uncamp  their  enemies;  at  this  intima- 
tion multitudes  of  horse  and  foot  coming  down  from  all 
])arts,  make  towards  the  Romans.  Coesar  foreseeing 
that  the  Britains,  though  beaten  and  put  to  flight, 
would  easily  evade  his  foot,  yet  with  no  more  than 
thirty  horse,  which  Comius  had  brought  over,  draws 
out  his  men  to  battle,  puts  again  the  Britains  to  flight, 
pursues  with  slaughter,  and  returning  burns  and  lays 
waste  all  about.  Whereupon  embassadors  the  same 
day  being  sent  from  the  Britains  to  desire  peace,  Caesar 
as  his  affairs  at  present  stood,  for  so  great  a  breach 
of  faith,  only  imposes  on  them  double  the  former  hos- 
tages to  be  sent  after  him  into  Gallia :  and  because 
September  was  nigh  half  spent,  a  season  not  fit  to 
tempt  the  sea  with  his  weatherbeaten  fleet,  the  same  night 
with  a  fair  wind  he  departs  towards  Belgia ;  whither 
two  only  of  the  British  cities  sent  hostages,  as  they  pro- 
mised, the  rest  neglected.  But  at  Rome  when  the  news 
came  of  Caesar's  acts  here,  whether  it  were  esteemed 
a  conquest  or  a  fair  escape,  suj)plication  of  twenty  days 
is  decreed  by  the  senate,  as  either  for  an  exploit  done, 
or  a  discovery  made,  wherein  both  Ctesar  and  the  Ro- 
mans gloried  not  a  little,  though  it  brought  no  benefit 
either  to  him  or  to  the  commonwealth. 

The  winter  following,'  Ctesar,  as  his  custom  was, 
going  into  Italy,  whenas  he  saw  that  most  of  tiie  Bri- 
tiiins  regarded  not  to  send  their  hostages,  appoints  his 
legates  whom  he  left  in  Belgia,  to  provide  what  pos- 
sible shipping  they  could  cither  build,  or  repair.  Low 
built  they  were  to  be,  as  thereby  easier  both  to  freight, 
and  to  hale  ashore ;  nor  needed  to  be  higher,  because 
the  tide  so  often  changing,  was  observed  to  make  the 
billows  less  in  our  sea  than  those  in  the  IMediterranean: 
broader  likewise  they  were  made,  for  tlie  better  trans- 
porting of  horses,  and  all  other  freightage,  being  in- 
tended chiefly  to  that  end.  These  all  about  six  hundred 
in  a  readiness,  with  twenty-eight  ships  of  burden,  and 
what  with  adventurers,  and  other  hulks  about  two  hun- 
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drecJ,  Colta  one  of  tlie  leg^ates  wrote  tlicm,  as  Athenapus 
affirms,  in  all  one  thousand;  Ctesar  from  port  Iccius, a 
passa<»'e  of  sonic  tliirty  mile  over,  leaviii<»-  beiiind  him 
Labicnus  to  •riiard  tlie  liavcn,  and  for  other  supply  at 
need,  with  five  lej^ions,  thou<fli  but  two  thousand  horse, 
about  sunset  hoisting-  sail  with  a  slack  south-west,  at 
midnig-bt  was  becalmed.  And  fintling-  when  it  was 
light,  that  the  wiiolc  navy  lying  on  the  current,  had 
i'alleu  ofl'  from  the  isle,  which  now  they  could  descry  on 
their  left  Iiand  ;  by  the  unwearied  labour  of  his  sol- 
diers, wiio  refused  not  to  tug  the  oar,  and  kept  course 
with  shi])s  under  sail,  he  bore  up  as  near  as  might  be, 
to  the  same  ])lace  where  he  had  landed  the  year  before; 
where  about  noon  arriving,**  no  enemy  could  be  seen. 
For  the  Britons,  which  in  great  numl)er,  as  was  after 
known,  had  been  there,  at  sight  of  so  huge  a  fleet  durst 
not  abide.  Ctesar  forthwith  landing  his  army,  and  en- 
camping to  his  best  advantage,  some  notice  being 
given  him  by  those  he  took,  wiiere  to  find  his  enemy ; 
witli  the  whole  power,  save  only  ten  cohorts,  and  three 
hundred  horse,  left  to  Quintus  Atrius  for  the  guard 
of  his  ships,  about  the  third  watch  of  the  same  night, 
marches  up  twelve  miles  into  the  country.  And  at 
length  by  a  river,  commonly  tiiought  the  Stowrc  in 
Kent,  espies  embattled  the  British  forces.  They  with 
their  horses  and  chariots  advancing-  to  the  higher 
banks,  oppose  the  Romans  in  their  march,  and  begin 
the  fight;  but  repulsed  by  the  Roman  cavalry,  give  back 
into  the  woods  to  a  place  notably  made  strong'  both  by 
art  and  nature ;  which,  it  seems,  had  been  a  fort,  cv 
hold  of  strength  raised  heretofore  in  tinje  of  wars  among 
themselves.  For  entrance,  and  access  on  all  sides,  by 
the  felling  of  huge  trees  overthwart  one  another,  was 
quite  barred  up;  and  within  these  the  Britons  did  their 
utmost  to  keep  out  the  enemy.  But  the  soldiers  of  the 
seventh  legion  locking  all  their  shields  together  like  a 
loof  close  over  head,  and  others  raising-  a  mount,  with- 
out much  loss  of  blood  took  the  place,  and  drove  them 
all  to  forsake  the  woods.  Pursuit  they  made  not  long, 
as  being  tliroug"h  ways  unknown ;  and  now  evening- 
came  on,  which  they  more  wisely  spent  in  choosing 
out  where  to  pitci)  and  fortify  their  camp  that  night. 
The  next  morning  Caesar  had  but  newly  sent  out  his 
men  in  three  bodies  to  pursue,  and  the  last  no  further 
gone  than  yet  in  sight,  when  horsemen  all  in  post  from 
Quintus  Atrius  bring  word  to  Caesar,  that  almost  all 
his  ships  in  a  tempest  that  night  had  suffered  wreck, 
and  lay  broken  upon  the  shore.  Caesar  at  this  news 
recalls  his  legions,  himself  in  all  haste  riding  back  to 
the  seaside,  beheld  with  his  eyes  the  ruinous  prospect. 
About  forty  vessels  were  sunk  and  lost,  the  residue  so 
torn  and  shaken,  as  not  to  be  new-rigged  without  much 
labour.  Straight  he  assembles  what  number  of  ship- 
wrights either  in  his  own  legions  or  from  beyond  sea 
could  be  summoned;  appoints  Labienus  on  the  Belgian 
side  to  build  more;  and  with  a  dreadful  industry  of  ten 
days,  not  respiting  the  soldiers  day  or  night,  drew  up 
all  his  ships,  and  intrenched  them  round  within  the 
circuit  of  his  camp.  This  done,  and  leaving  to  their 
defence  the  same  strength  as  before,  he  returns  with 
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his  whole  forces  to  the  same  wood,  where  he  had  de- 
feated the  Britons ;  who  preventing  him  with  greater 
powei-s  tlian  before,  had  now  repossessed  themselves  of 
tiie  place,  under  Cassibelan  their  chief  leader:  whose 
territory  from  the  states  bordering  on  the  sea  was 
divided  by  the  river  Thames  about  eighty  miles  in- 
ward. With  him  formerly  other  cities  had  continual 
war ;  but  now  in  the  common  danger  had  all  made 
choice  of  him  to  be  their  general.  Here  the  British 
horse  and  charioteers  meeting  with  the  Roman  cavalry 
fought  stoutly;  and  at  first,  sometiiing  overmatched, 
they  retreat  to  the  near  advantage  of  their  woods  and 
hills,  but  still  followed  by  the  Romans,  made  head 
again,  cut  off  the  forvvardest  among  them,  and  after 
some  pause,  while  Caesar,  who  thought  tlie  day's  work 
had  been  done,  was  busied  about  the  intrenching  of  his 
camp,  march  out  again,  give  fierce  assault  to  the  very 
stations  of  his  guards  and  sentries ;  and  while  the  main 
cohorts  of  two  legions,  that  were  sent  to  the  alarm, 
stood  within  a  small  distance  of  each  other,  terrified  at 
the  newness  and  boldness  of  their  fight,  charg-ed  back 
again  through  the  midst,  witiiout  loss  of  a  man.  Of 
the  Romans  that  day  was  slain  Quintus  Laberius  Durus 
a  tribune;  the  Britons  having  fougiit  their  fill  at  the 
very  entrance  of  Ciesar's  camp,  and  sustained  the  re- 
sistance of  his  whole  army  intrenched,  gave  over  the 
assault.  Caesar  here  acknowledges,  that  the  Roman 
way  both  of  arming,  and  of  fighting',  was  not  so  well 
fitted  against  this  kind  of  enemy  ;  for  that  the  foot  in 
heavy  armour  could  not  follow  their  cunning  flight,  and 
durst  not  by  ancient  discipline  stir  from  their  ensign; 
and  the  horse  alone  disjoined  from  the  legions,  against 
a  foe  that  turned  suddenly  upon  tiiem  with  a  mixed 
encounter  both  of  horse  and  foot,  were  in  equal  danger 
both  following  and  retiring.  Besides  their  fashion 
was,  not  in  great  bodies,  and  close  order,  but  in  small 
divisions  and  open  distances  to  make  their  onset ;  ap- 
pointing others  at  certain  spaces,  now  to  relieve  and 
bring  off  the  weary,  now  to  succeed  and  renew  the  con- 
flict; which  argued  no  small  experience,  and  use  of 
arms.  Next  day  the  Britons  afar  off  upon  the  hills 
begin  to  show  themselves  here  and  there,  and  though 
less  boldly  than  before,  to  skirmish  with  the  Roman 
horse.  But  at  noon  Caesar  having  sent  out  three 
legions,  and  all  his  horse,  with  Trebonius  the  legate, 
to  seek  fodder,  suddenly  on  all  sides  they  set  upon  the 
foragers,  and  charge  up  after  them  to  the  very  legions, 
and  their  standards.  The  Romans  with  great  courage 
beat  them  back,  and  in  the  chace,  being  well  seconded 
by  the  legions,  not  giving  them  time  either  to  rally,  to 
stand,  or  to  descend  from  their  chariots  as  they  were 
wont,  slew  many.  From  this  overthrow,  the  Britons 
that  dwelt  farther  off  betook  them  home ;  and  came  no 
more  after  that  time  with  so  great  a  power  against 
Caesar.  Whereof  advertised,  he  marches  onward  to 
the  frontiers  of  Cassibelan,'  which  on  this  side  was 
bounded  by  the  Thames,  not  passable  except  in  one 
place,  and  that  difficult,  about  Coway-stakes  near  Oat- 
lands,  as  is  conjectured.  Hither  coming  he  descries 
on  the  other  side  great  forces  of  the  enemy,  placed  in 
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good  array  ;  the  bank  set  all  with  sharp  stakes,  otliers 
ill  the  bottom,  covered  with  water;  whereof  the  marks, 
in  Beda's  time,  were  to  be  seen,  as  he  relates.  This 
having-  learned  by  such  as  were  taken,  or  had  run  to 
him,  he  first  commands  his  horse  to  pass  over;  then  his 
foot,  who  wading-  up  to  the  neck,  went  on  so  resolutely 
and  so  fast,  that  they  on  the  other  side,  not  enduring- 
the  violence,  retreated  and  fled.  Cassibelan  no  more 
now  in  hope  to  contend  for  victory,  dismissing-  all  but 
four  thousand  of  those  charioteers,  through  woods  and 
intricate  ways  attends  their  motion ;  where  the  Romans 
are  to  pass,  drives  all  before  him  ;  and  with  continual 
sallies  upon  the  horse,  where  tliey  least  expected,  cut- 
ting off  some  and  terrifying'  others,  compels  them  so 
close  together,  as  gave  them  no  leave  to  fetch  in  prey 
or  booty  without  ill  success.  Whereupon  Caesar  strictly 
commanding-  all  not  to  part  from  the  legions,  had 
nothing  left  him  in  his  way  but  empty  fields  and 
houses,  wliich  he  spoiled  and  burnt.  Meanwhile  the 
Trinobantes,  a  state  or  kingdom,  and  perhaps  the  great- 
est then  among  the  Britons,  less  favouring  Cassibelan, 
send  ambassadors,  and  yield  to  Caesar  upon  this  reason. 
Immanuentius  had  been  their  king ;  him  Cassibelan 
had  slain,  and  purposed  the  like  to  Mandubratius  his 
son,  whom  Orosius  calls  Androgorius,  Beda  Androgius; 
but  the  youth  escaping  by  flight  into  Gallia,  put  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  Coesar.  These  entreat,  that 
Mandubratius  may  be  still  defended,  and  sent  home  to 
succeed  in  his  father's  right.  Caesar  sends  him,  de- 
mands forty  hostages  and  provision  for  his  army,  which 
they  immediately  bring  in,  and  have  their  confines 
protected  from  the  soldiers.  By  their  example  the 
Ceniniagni,  Segontiaci,  Ancalites,  Bibroci,  Cassi  (so  I 
write  them,  for  the  modern  names  are  but  guessed)  on 
like  terms  make  their  peace.  By  them  he  learns  that 
the  town  of  Cassibelan,  supposed  to  be  Verulam,  was 
not  far  distant ;  fenced  about  with  woods  and  marshes, 
well  stnft'cd  with  men  and  much  cattle.  For  towns 
then  in  Britain  were  only  woody  places  ditched  round, 
and  with  a  mud  wall  encompassed  against  the  inroads 
of  enemies.  Thither  goes  Caesar  with  his  legions,  and 
thougii  a  place  of  great  strength  both  by  art  and 
nature,  assaults  it  in  two  places.  The  Britons  after 
some  defence  fled  out  all  at  another  end  of  the  town  ; 
in  the  flight  many  were  taken,  many  slain,  and  great 
store  of  cattle  found  there.  Cassibelan  for  all  these 
losses  yet  deserts  not  himself;  nor  was  j^et  his  authority 
so  much  impaired,  but  that  in  Kent,  though  in  a  man- 
ner possessed  by  the  enemy,  his  messengers  and  com- 
mands find  obedience  enough  to  raise  all  the  people. 
By  his  direction,  Cingetorix,  Carvilius,  Taximagulus, 
and  Segonax,  four  kings  reigning  in  those  countries 
which  lie  upon  the  sea,  lead  them  on  to  assault  that 
camp,  wherein  the  Romans  had  entrenched  their  ship- 
ping: but  tliey  whom  Caesar  left  there  issuing  out  slew 
many,  and  took  prisoner  Cingetorix  a  noted  leader, 
without  loss  of  their  own.  Cassibelan  after  so  many 
defeats,  moved  especially  by  revolt  of  the  cities  from 
him,  their  inconstancy  and  falseliood  one  to  another, 
uses  mediation  by  Comius  of  Arras  to  send  ambassadors 
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about  treaty  of  yielding.  Caesar,  who  had  deferniined 
to  winter  in  the  continent,  by  reason  that  Gallia  was 
unsettled,  and  not  much  of  the  summer  now  behind, 
commands  him  only  hostages,  and  what  yearly  tribute 
the  island  should  pay  to  Rome,  forbids  him  to  molest 
the  Trinobantes,  or  Mandubratius  ;  and  with  his  hos- 
tages, and  a  great  number  of  captives,  he  puts  to  sea, 
having  at  twice  embarked  his  whole  armj'.  At  iiis  return 
to  Rome,  as  from  a  glorious  enterprise,  he  ofl!ers  to  Venus, 
the  j)atroness  of  his  family,  a  corslet  of  British  pearls."" 
Howbeit  other  ancient  writers  have  spoken  more 
doubtfully  of  Caesar's  victories  here;  and  that  in  plain 
terms  he  fled  from  hence;  for  which  the  common  verse 
in  Lucan,  with  divers  passages  here  and  there  in  Taci- 
tus, is  alleged.  Paulus  Orosius,"  who  took  what  he 
wrote  from  a  history  of  Suetonius  now  lost,  writes,  that 
Caesar  in  his  first  journey,  entertained  with  a  sharp 
fight,  lost  no  small  number  of  his  foot,  and  by  tempest 
nigh  all  his  horse.  Dion  affirms,  that  once  in  the 
second  expedition  all  his  foot  were  routed  ;  Orosius 
that  another  time  all  his  horse.  The  British  author, 
whom  I  use  only  then  when  others  arc  all  silent,  hath 
many  trivial  discourses  of  Caesar's  being  here,  which 
are  best  omitted.  Nor  have  we  more  of  Cassibelan, 
than  what  the  same  story  tells,  how  he  warred  soon 
after  with  Androgens,  about  his  nephevr  slain  by  Eve- 
linus  nephew  to  the  other;  which  business  at  length 
composed,  Cassibelan  dies,  and  was  buried  in  York,  if 
the  Monmouth  book  fable  not.  But  at  Caesar's  coming 
hither,  such  likeliest  were  the  Britons,  as  the  writers 
of  those  times,°  and  their  own  actions  represent  them  ; 
in  courage  and  warlike  readiness  to  take  advantage  by 
ambush  or  sudden  onset,  not  inferiour  to  the  Romans, 
nor  Cassibelan  to  Caesar;  in  weapons,  arms,  and  the 
skill  of  encamping,  embattling,  fortifying,  overmatch- 
ed ;  their  weapons  were  a  short  spear  and  light  target, 
a  sword  also  by  their  side,  their  fight  sometimes  in 
chariots  fanged  at  the  a.vle  with  iron  sithes,  their  bodies 
most  part  naked,  only  painted  with  woad  in  sundry 
figures,  to  seem  terrible,P  as  they  thought,  but,  pursued 
by  enemies,  not  nice  of  their  painting  to  run  into  bogs 
worse  than  wild  Irish  up  to  the  neck,  and  there  to  stay 
many  days  holding  a  certain  morsel  in  their  mouths  no 
bigger  than  a  bean,  to  suffice  hunger  ;T  but  that  receipt, 
and  the  temperance  it  taugiit,  is  long  since  unknown 
among  us  :  their  towns  and  strong  holds  were  spaces 
of  ground  fenced  about  with  a  ditch,  and  great  trees 
felled  overthwart  each  other,  their  buildings  witliin 
were  thatched  houses  for  themselves  and  their  cattle  : 
in  peace  the  upland  inhabitants,  besides  hunting,  tended 
their  flocks  and  herds,  but  with  little  skill  of  country 
affairs ;  the  making  of  cheese  they  commonly  knew 
not,  wool  or  flax  tliey  spun  not,  gardening  and  planting 
many  of  them  knew  not;  clothing  they  had  none,  but 
what  the  skins  of  beasts  afforded  them,""  and  that  not 
alwaj's ;  yet  gallantry  they  had,s  j)ainting  their  own 
skins  with  several  portraitures  of  beast,  bird,  or  flower, 
a  vanity  which  hath  not  yet  left  us,  removed  only  from 
the  skin  to  the  skirt  behung  now  with  as  many  coloured 
ribands  and  gewgaws :  towards  the  seaside  they  tilled 
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the  ground, ami  lived  inucli  after  the  niannerof  the  Gauls 
their  iiciij'hhours,  or  (irst  planters :t  tlieir  money  was 
brazen  pieces  or  iron  rings,  tiicir  best  merchandize  tin, 
the  rest  trifles  of  <;flass,  ivory,  and  such  like  :"  yet  •yenis 
and  pearls  they  had,  saitb  Mela,  in  sonic  rivers  :  their 
ships  of  lis»-ht  timl)er  wickered  witli  ozier  between,  and 
covered  over  witli  leatiicr,  served  not  therefore  to  trans- 
port them  far,  and  their  commodities  were  fetched  away 
by  foreig'ii  merciiants  :  their  dealing',  saith  Diodovus, 
plain  and  simple  without  fraud  ;  their  civil  government 
under  many  princes  and  states,"  not  confederate  or  con- 
sulting in  common, but  mistrustful, and  ofttimcs  warring 
one  with  the  other,  vvhicli  gave  them  up  one  by  one  an 
easy  conquest  to  the  Romans :  their  religion  was  go- 
verned by  a  sort  of  priests  or  magicians,  called  Druids 
from  the  Greek  name  of  an  oak,  which  tree  they  had  in 
great  reverence,  and  the  mistletoe  especially  growing 
thereon.     Pliny  writes  them  skilled  in  magic  no  less 
than  those  of  Persia  ;  by  tlieir  abstaining  from  a  hen, 
a  hare,  and  a  goose,  from  fish  also,  saith  Dion,  and  their 
opinion  of  the  soul's  passing  after  death   into  otlier 
bodies,y  theymaybe  thought  to  have  studied  Pythago- 
ras; yet  philosophers  I  cannot  call  them,  reported  men 
factious  and  ambitious,  contending  sometimes  about 
the  archpriesthood  not  without  civil  war  and  slaughter  5 
nor  restrained  they  the  people  under  them  from  a  lewd, 
adulterous,  and  incestuous  life,  ten  or  twelve  men,  ab- 
surdly against  nature,  possessing  one  woman  as  their 
common  wife,  though  of  nearest  kin,  mother,  daughter, 
or  sister ;  progenitors  not  to  be  gloried  in.     But  the 
gospel,  not  long  after  preached  here,  abolished  such 
impurities,  and  of  the  Romans  we  have  cause  not  to 
say  much   worse,  than  that  they  beat  us  into  some 
civility;  likely  else  to  have  continued  longer  in  a  bar- 
barous and  savage  manner  of  life.     After  Julius  (for 
Julius  before  his  death  tyrannously  had  made  himself 
emperor  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  was  slain 
in  the  senate  for  so  doing)  he  who  next  obtaiued  the 
empire,  Octavianus  Caesar  Augustus,  either  contemning 
the  island,  as  Strabo     would  have  us  think,  whose 
neither  benefit  Avas  worth  the  having  nor  enmity  worth 
the   fearing;    or   out   of   a   wholesome   state-maxim, 
as  some  say,  to  moderate  and  bound  the  empire  from 
growing  vast  and  unwieldy,  made  no  attempt  against 
the  Britons.     But  the  truer  cause  was  party  civil  war 
among  the  Romans,  partly  other  aflfairs  more  urging. 
For  about  twenty  years  after,^  all  which  time  the  Bri- 
tons had  lived  at  their  own  dispose,  Augustus,  in  imi- 
tation of  his  uncle  Julius,  either  intending  or  seeming 
to  intend  an  expedition  hither,  was  come  into  Gallia, 
when  the  news  of  a  revolt  in  Pannonia  diverted  him  -fi 
about  seven  years  after  in  the  same  resolution,  what 
with  the  unsettledness  of  Gallia,  and  what  with  am- 
bassadors from  Britain  which  met  him  there,  he  pro- 
ceeded not.     The  next  year,  difference  arising  about 
covenants,  he  was  again  prevented  by  other  new  com- 
motions in  Spain.     Nevertheless  some  of  the  British 
potentates  omitted  not  to  seek  his  friendship  by  gifts 
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offlercd  in  the  Capitol,  and  other  obsequious  addresses. 
Insomuch  that  the  whole  island  '^  became  even  in  those 
days  well  known  to  the  Romans;  too  well  perlia])s  for 
them,  who  from  the  knowledge  of  us  were  so  like  to 
prove  enemies.  But  as  for  trilmtc,  the  Britons  paid  none 
to  Augustus,  except  what  easy  customs  were  levied  on 
theslightcommodities  wherewith  they  traded  iiitoGallia. 

After  Cassibelan,  Tenantius  the  younger  son  of  Lud, 
according  to  the  Monmouth  story,  was  made  king. 
For  Androgeus  the  elder,  conceiving  himself  generally 
liated  for  siding  with  the  Romans,  forsook  his  claim 
here,  and  followed  Csesar's  fortune.  This  king  is  re- 
corded just  and  warlike. 

His  son  Kymbeline,  or  Cunobcline,  succeeding,  was 
brought  up,  as  is  said,  in  the  court  of  Augustus,  and 
with  him  held  friendly  correspondences  to  the  end  ; 
was  a  warlike  prince;  his  cbief  seat  Camalodunum, 
or  Maldon,  as  by  certain  of  his  coins,  yet  to  be  seen, 
appears.  Tiberius,  the  next  emperor,  adhering  always 
to  the  advice  of  Augustus,  and  of  himself  less  caring 
to  extend  the  bounds  of  his  empire,  sought  not  the 
Britons ;  and  they  as  little  to  incite  hira,  sent  home 
courteously  the  soldiers  of  Germanicus,  that  by  ship- 
wreck had  been  cast  on  the  British  sbore.'^  But  Ca- 
ligula,^ his  successor,  a  wild  and  dissolute  tyrant,  hav- 
ing passed  the  Alps  with  intent  to  rob  and  spoil  those 
provinces,  and  stirred  up  by  Adminius  the  son  of  Cii- 
nobeline ;  who,  by  his  father  banished,  with  a  small 
number  fled  thither  to  him,  made  semblance  of  march- 
ing toward  Britain ;  but  being  come  to  the  ocean,  and 
there  behaving  himself  madly  and  ridiculously,  went 
back  the  same  way :  yet  sent  before  him  boasting 
letters  to  the  senate,  as  if  all  Britain  had  been 
yielded  him.  Cunobeline  now  dead,  Adminius  the 
eldest  by  his  father  banished  from  his  country,  and 
by  his  own  practice  against  it  from  the  crown, 
thougb  by  an  old  coin  seeming  to  have  also  reigned  ; 
Togodumnus,  and  Caractacus  the  two  younger,  uncer- 
tain whether  unequal  or  subordinate  in  power,  were 
advanced  into  his  place.  But  through  civil  discord, 
Bericus  (what  he  was  further,  is  not  known)  with 
others  of  his  party  flying  to  Rome.f  persuaded  Clau- 
dius the  emperor  to  an  invasion.  Claudius  now  consul 
the  third  time,  and  desirous  to  do  something,  whence 
he  might  gain  the  honour  of  a  triiimpli,  at  the  persua- 
sion of  these  fugitives,  whom  the  Britons  demanding, 
he  had  denied  to  render,  and  they  for  that  cause  had 
denied  further  amity  with  Rome,  makes  choice  of  this 
island  for  his  province  :S  and  sends  before  him  Aulas 
Plautius  the  praetor,  with  this  command,  if  the  business 
grew  difBcult,  to  give  him  notice.  Plautius  with  much 
ado  persuaded  the  legions  to  move  out  of  Gallia,  mur- 
muring that  now  they  must  be  put  to  make  war  be- 
yond the  world's  end,  for  so  they  counted  Britain;  and 
what  welcome  Julius  the  dictator  found  there,  doubt- 
less they  had  heard.  At  last  prevailed  with,  and  hoist- 
ing sail  from  three  several  ports,  lest  their  landing 
should  in  any  one  place  be  resisted,  meeting  cross 
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winds,  they  were  cast  back  and  disheartened ;  till  in 
the  night  a  meteor  shooting-  flames  from  the  East,  and 
as  they  fancied  directino-  their  course,  they  took  heart 
ai^ain  to  try  the  sea,  and  without  opposition  landed. 
For  tlie  Britons,  having  heard  of  their  unwilling-ness 
to  come,  had  been  negligent  to  ])rovide  against  them  ; 
and  retiring  to  tlie  woods  and  moors,  intended  to  frus- 
trate and  wear  them  out  with  delays,  as  they  had  served 
Caesar  before.  Plautius,  after  much  trouble  to  find 
tliem  out,  encountering  first  with  Caractacus,  then  with 
Togodumnus,  overthrew  them;  and  receiving  into 
conditions  part  of  the  Boduni,  who  were  then  sulyect 
to  the  Catuellani,  and  leaving  there  a  garrison,  went 
on  toward  a  river :  where  the  Britons  not  imagining 
that  Plautius  without  a  bridge  could  pass,  lay  on  the 
further  side  careless  and  secure.  But  he  sending  first 
the  Germans,  whose  custom  was,  armed  as  they  were, 
to  swim  with  ease  the  strongest  current,  commands 
them  to  strike  especially  at  the  horses,  whereby  the 
chariots,  wherein  consisted  their  chief  art  of  fight,  be- 
came unserviceable.  To  second  them  he  sent  Vespa- 
sian, who  in  his  latter  days  obtained  the  empire,  and 
Sabinus  his  brother;  who  unexpectedly  assailing  those 
who  were  least  aware,  did  much  execution.  Yet  not 
for  this  wore  the  Britons  dismayed ;  but  reuniting  the 
next  day,  fought  with  such  a  courage,  as  made  it  hard 
to  decide  which  way  hung  the  victory :  till  Caius 
Sidius  Geta,  at  point  to  have  been  taken,  recovered 
himself  so  valiantly,  as  brought  the  day  on  his  side ; 
for  which  at  Rome  he  received  high  honours.  After 
this  the  Britons  drew  back  toward  the  mouth  of 
Thames,  and,  acquainted  with  those  places,  crossed 
over;  where  the  Romans  following  them  through  bogs 
and  dangerous  flats,  hazarded  the  loss  of  all.  Yet  the 
Germans  getting  over,  and  others  by  a  bridge  at  some 
place  above,  fell  on  them  again  with  sundry  alarms 
and  great  slaughter;  but  in  the  heat  of  pursuit  run- 
ning themselves  again  into  bogs  and  mires,  lost  as 
many  of  tiieir  own.  Upon  which  ill  success,  and  see- 
ing the  Britons  more  enraged  at  the  death  of  Togo- 
dumnus, who  in  one  of  these  battles  had  been  slain, 
Plalitius  fearing  the  worst,  and  glad  that  he  could  hold 
what  he  held,  as  was  enjoined  him,  sends  to  Claudius. 
He  who  waited  ready  with  a  huge  preparation,  as  if 
not  safe  enough  amidst  the  flower  of  all  his  Romans, 
like  a  great  Eastern  king,  with  armed  elc])!iants 
marches  through  Gallia.  So  full  of  peril  was  this  en- 
terprise esteemed,  as  not  without  all  this  equipage,  and 
stranger  terrours  than  Roman  armies,  to  meet  the 
native  and  the  naked  British  valour  defending  their 
country.  Joined  with  Plautius,  who  cncamj)ing  on 
the  bank  of  Tiiames  attended  him,  he  ])asscs  tlic  liver. 
The  Britons,  who  had  the  courage,  but  not  the  wise 
conduct  of  old  Cassibelan,  laying  all  stratagem  aside, 
in  downright  manhood  scruple  not  to  att'ront  in  open 
field  almost  tlic  whole  power  of  the  Roman  empire. 
But  overcome  and  vanquished,  part  by  force,  others  by 
treaty  come  in  and  yield.  Claudius  therefore,  wiio 
took  Camalodunum,  the  royal  seat  of  Cnnobcliiie,  was 
often  by  tlic  army  saluted  Imperator;  a  military  title 
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which  usually  they  gave  their  general  after  any  notable 
exploit ;  but  to  others,  not  above  once  in  the  same 
war ;  as  if  Claudius,  by  these  acts,  had  deserved  more 
than  the  laws  of  Rome  had  provided  honour  to  reward. 
Having  therefore  disarmed  the  Britons,  but  remitted 
the  confiscation  of  their  goods,''  for  which  they  wor- 
shipped him  with  sacrifice  and  temple  as  a  god,  leaving 
Plautius  to  subdue  what  remained ;  he  returns  to 
Rome,  from  whence  he  had  been  absent  only  six 
months,  and  in  Britain  but  sixteen  days ;  sending  the 
news  before  him  of  his  victories,  though  in  a  small  part 
of  the  island.  By  which  is  manifestly  refuted  that 
which  Eutropius  and  Orosius  write  of  his  conquering 
at  that  time  also  the  Orcades  islands,  lying  to  the  North 
of  Scotland;  and  not  conquered  by  the  Romans  (for 
aught  found  in  any  good  author)  till  above  forty  years 
after,  as  shall  appear.  To  Claudius  the  senate,  as  for 
aciiievements  of  highest  merit,  decreed  excessive 
honours;  arches,  triumphs,  annual  solemnities,  and  the 
surname  of  Britannicus  both  to  him  and  his  son. 

Suetonius  writes,  that  Claudius  found  here  no  resist- 
ance, and  that  all  was  done  without  stroke :  but  this 
seems  not  probable.  The  Monmouth  writer  names 
these  twosonsof  Cunobeline,  Guidcriusand  Arviragus; 
that  Guiderius  being  slain  in  fight,  Arviragus,  to  con- 
ceal it,  put  on  his  brother's  habiliments,  and  in  his  per- 
son held  up  the  battle  to  a  victory  ;  the  rest,  as  of  Hano 
the  Roman  captain,  Genuissa  the  emperor's  daughter, 
and  such  like  stuflf,  is  too  palpably  untrue  to  be  worth 
rehearsing  in  the  midst  of  truth.  Plautius  after  this, 
employing  his  fresh  forces  to  conquer  on,  and  quiet  the 
rebelling  countries,  found  work  enough  to  deserve  at 
his  return  a  kind  of  triumphant  riding  into  the  Capitol 
side  by  side  with  the  emperor.*  Vespasian  also  under 
Plautius  had  thirty  conflicts  with  the  enemy ;  in  one 
of  which  encompassed,  and  in  great  danger,  he  was 
valiantly  and  piously  rescued  by  Jiis  son  Titus :  ^  two 
j)owerful  nations  he  subdued  here,  above  twenty  towns 
and  the  Isle  of  Wiglit ;  for  which  he  received  at  Rome 
triumphal  ornaments,  and  other  great  dignities.  For 
that  city  in  reward  of  virtue  was  ever  magnificent ; 
and  long  after  when  true  merit  was  ceased  among- 
them,  lest  any  thing  resembling  virtue  should  want 
honour,  the  same  rewards  were  yet  allowed  to  the  very 
siiadow  and  ostentation  of  merit.  Ostorius  in  the  room 
of  Plautius  viceprietor  met  with  turbulent  aflairs;'  the 
Britons  not  ceasing  to  vex  with  inroads  all  those  coun- 
tries tiiat  were  yielded  to  the  Romans;  and  now  the 
more  eagerly,""  supposing  that  tlie  new  general,  unac- 
quainted with  his  army,  and  on  the  edge  of  winter, 
would  not  hastily  oppose  them.  But  he  weighing 
that  first  events  \\  ere  most  available  to  breed  fear  or 
contempt,  with  such  cohorts  as  were  next  at  hand,  sets 
out  against  them :  whom  having  routed,  so  close  he 
follows,  as  one  who  meant  not  to  be  every  day  molest- 
ed w  ith  the  cavils  of  a  slight  peace,  or  an  emboldened 
enemy.  Lrst  they  should  make  head  again,  he  dis- 
arms whom  he  suspects;  and  to  surround  them,  places 
many  garrisons  u])on  the  rivers  of  Antona  and  Sabrina. 
But  the  Icenians,  a  stout  people,  untouciied  yet  by 
k  Sueton.  Vesp.  Dio.  1.  60,  47.         1  50.  Tacit,  an.  12.        m  Eutropius. 
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these  wars,  as  having  before  sought  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  were  the  first  that  brooked  not  this.  Bj  their 
example  others  rise ;  and  in  a  chosen  place,  fenced 
with  liigh  banks  of  earth  and  narrow  lanes  to  prevent 
the  horse,  warily  encamp.  Ostorius  though  yet  not 
strengthened  witli  his  legions,  causes  the  auxiliar 
bands,  his  troops  also  alighting,  to  assault  the  ram- 
part. They  within,  though  pestered  with  their  own 
number,  stood  to  it  like  men  resolved,  and  in  a  narrow 
compass  did  remarkable  deeds.  But  ovei-povvered  at 
last,  and  others  by  their  success  quieted,  who  till  then 
wavered,  Ostorius  next  bends  his  force  upon  the  Can- 
gians,  wasting  all  even  to  the  sea  of  Ireland,  without 
foe  in  his  way,  or  them,  who  durst,  ill  handled;  when 
the  Brigantes,  attempting  new  matters,  drew  him  back 
to  settle  first  what  was  unsecure  behind  him.  They,  of 
whom  the  chief  were  punished,  the  rest  forgiven,  soon 
gave  over  ;  but  the  Silures,  no  way  tractable,  were  not 
to  be  repressed  without  a  set  war.  To  further  this, 
Camalodunum  was  planted  with  a  colony  of  veteran 
soldiers ;  to  be  a  firm  and  ready  aid  against  revolts, 
and  a  means  to  teach  the  natives  Roman  law  and 
civility.  Cogidunus  also  a  British  king,  their  fast 
friend,  had  to  the  same  intent  certain  cities  given 
him:"  a  haughty  craft,  which  the  Romans  used,  to 
make  kings  also  the  servile  agents  of  enslaving  others. 
But  the  Silures,  hardy  of  themselves,  relied  more  on 
the  valour  of  Caractacus  ;  whom  many  doubtful,  many 
prosperous  successes  had  made  eminent  above  all  that 
ruled  in  Britain.  He,  adding  to  his  courage  policy, 
and  knowing  himself  to  be  of  strength  inferior,  in 
other  advantages  the  better,  makes  the  seat  of  his  war 
among  the  Ordovices  ;  a  country  wherein  all  the  odds 
were  to  his  own  party,  all  the  difficulties  to  his  enemy. 
The  hills  and  every  access  he  fortified  with  heaps  of 
stones,  and  guards  of  men  ;  to  come  at  whom  a  river 
of  unsafe  passage  must  be  first  waded.  The  place,  as 
Camden  conjectures,  had  thence  the  name  of  Caer-ca- 
radoc  on  the  west  edge  of  Shropshire.  He  himself 
continually  went  up  and  down,  animating  his  officers 
and  leaders,  that  "  this  was  the  day,  this  the  field, 
either  to  defend  their  liberty,  or  to  die  free  ;"  calling  to 
mind  the  names  of  bis  glorious  ancestors,  who  drove 
Caesar  the  dictator  out  of  Britain,  whose  valour  hither- 
to had  preserved  them  from  bondage,  their  wives  and 
children  from  dishonour.  Inflamed  with  these  words, 
they  all  vow  their  utmost,  with  such  undaunted  resolu- 
tion as  amazed  the  Roman  general ;  but  the  soldiers 
less  weighing,  because  less  knowing,  clamoured  to  be 
led  on  against  any  danger.  Ostorius,  after  wary  cir- 
cumspection, bids  them  pass  the  river:  the  Britons  710 
sooner  had  them  within  reach  of  their  arrows,  darts, 
and  stones,  but  slew  and  wounded  largely  of  the  Ro- 
mans. They  on  the  other  side  closing  their  ranks, 
and  over  head  closing  their  targets,  threw  down  the 
loose  rampires  of  the  Britons,  and  pursue  them  up  the 
hills,  both  light  and  armed  legions  ;  till  what  with 
galling  darts  and  heavy  strokes,  the  Britons,  who  wore 
neither  helmet  nor  cuirass  to  defend  them,  were  at  last 
overcome.  This  the  Romans  thought  a  famous  vic- 
D  Tacit,  vit.  Agric. 


tory ;  wherein  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Caractacus 
were  taken,  his  brothers  also  reduced  to  obedience; 
himself  escaping  to  Cartismandua,  queen  of  the  Bri- 
gantes, against  faith  given  was  to  the  victors  delivered 
bound;  having  held  out  against  the  Romans  nine 
years,  saith  Tacitus,  but  by  truer  computation,  se- 
ven. Whereby  his  name  was  up  tiirough  all  the  ad- 
joining provinces,  even  to  Italy  and  Rome ;  many 
desiring  to  see  who  he  was,  that  could  withstand 
so  many  years  the  Roman  puissance :  and  Caesar, 
to  extol  his  own  victory,  extolled  the  man  whom  he 
had  vanquished.  Being  brougiit  to  Rome,  the  peo- 
ple as  to  a  solemn  spectacle  were  called  together, 
the  emperor's  guard  stood  in  arms.  In  order  came 
first  the  king's  servants,  bearing  his  trophies  won 
in  other  wars,  next  his  brothers,  wife,  and  daughter, 
last  himself.  The  behaviour  of  others,  through  fear, 
was  low  and  degenerate ;  he  only  neither  in  coun- 
tenance, word,  or  action  submissive,  standing  at  the 
tribunal  of  Claudius,  briefly  spake  to  this  purpose  :  "  If 
my  mind,  Caesar,  had  been  as  moderate  in  the  height 
of  fortune,  as  my  birth  and  dignity  was  eminent, 
I  might  have  come  a  friend  rather  than  a  captive  into 
this  city.  Nor  couldst  thou  have  disliked  him  for  a 
confederate,  so  noble  of  descent,  and  ruling  so  many  na- 
tions. My  present  estate  to  me  disgraceful,  to  thee  is 
glorious.  I  had  riches,  horses,  arms,  and  men  ;  no 
wonder  then  if  I  contended,  not  to  lose  them.  But  if 
by  fate,  yours  only  must  be  empire,  then  of  necessity 
ours  among  the  rest  must  be  subjection.  If  I  sooner 
had  been  brought  to  yield,  my  misfortune  had  been 
less  notorious,  your  conquest  had  been  less  renowned  ; 
and  in  your  severest  determining  of  me,  both  will  be 
soon  forgotten.  But  if  you  grant  that  I  .shall  live,  by 
me  will  live  to  you  for  ever  that  praise  which  is  so  near 
divine,  the  clemency  of  a  conqueror."  Caesar  moved 
at  such  a  spectacle  of  fortune,  but  especially  at  the  no- 
bleness of  his  bearing  it,  gave  him  pardon,  and  to  all 
the  rest.  They  all  unbound,  submissly  thank  him,  and 
did  like  reverence  to  Agrippina  the  emperor's  wife,  who 
sat  by  in  state ;  a  new  and  disdained  sight  to  the  manly 
eyes  of  Romans,  a  woman  sitting  public  in  her  female 
pride  among  ensigns  and  armed  cohorts.  To  Ostorius 
triumph  is  decreed;  and  his  acts  esteemed  equal  to 
theirs,  that  brought  in  bonds  to  Rome  famousest  kings. 
But  the  same  prosperity  attended  not  his  later  actions 
here ;  for  the  Silures,  whether  to  revenge  their  loss  of 
Caractacus,  or  that  they  saw  Ostorius,  as  if  now  all 
were  done,  less  earnest  to  restrain  them,  beset  the  pre- 
fect of  his  camp,  left  there  with  legionary  bands  to  ap- 
point garrisons :  and  had  not  speedy  aid  come  in  from 
the  neighbouring  holds  and  castles,  bad  cut  them  all 
off;  notwithstanding  which,  the  prefect  with  eight 
centurions,  and  many  their  stoutest  men,  were  slain  : 
and  upon  the  neck  of  this,  meeting  first  with  Roman 
foragers,  then  with  other  troops  hasting  to  their  relief, 
utterly  foiled  and  broke  them  also.  Ostorius  sending 
more  after,  could  hardly  stay  their  flight ;  till  the 
weighty  legions  coming  on,  at  first  poised  the  battle, 
at  length  turned  the  scale  :    to  the  Britons  without 
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much  loss,  for  bj  that  time  it  grew  iiiglit.     Then  was 
the  war  shivered,  as  it  were,  into  small  frays  and  bick- 
erino-s;  not  unlike  sometimes  to  so  manv  robberies,  in 
woods,  at  waters,  as  chance  or  valour,  advice  or  rash- 
ness, led  them  on,  commanded  or  without  command. 
That  which  most  exas])erated  the  Silures,  was  a  report 
of  certain  words  cast  out  bj  the  emperor,  "  That  he 
would  root  them  out  to  the  very  name."  Therefore  two 
cohorts  more  of  auxiliars,  by  the  avarice  of  their  leaders 
too  securely  pillag-ing-,  they  quite  intercepted  ;  and  be- 
stowing- liberally  the  spoils  and  captives,  whereof  they 
took  plenty,  drew  other  countries  to  join  with  them. 
These  losses  falling  so  thick  upon  the  Romans,  Osto- 
rius  with  the  thought  and  anguish  thereof  ended  his 
days ;  the  Britons  rejoicing,  although  no  battle,  that 
yet  adverse  war  had  worn  out  so  great  a  soldier.  Caesar 
in  his  place  ordains  Aulus  Didius ;  hut  ere  his  coming, 
though  much  hastened,  that  the  province  might  not 
want  a  governor,  the  Silures  had  given  an  overthrow 
to  Manlius  Valens  with  his  legion,  rumoured  on  both 
sides  greater  than  was  true,  by  the  Silures  to  animate 
the  new  general ;  by  him  in  a  double  respect,  of  the 
more  praise  if  he  quelled  them,  or  the  more  excuse  if 
he  failed.     Meantime  the  Silures  forgot  not  to  infest 
the  Roman  pale  with  wide  excursions;    till  Didius 
marching  out,  kept  them  somewhat  more  within  bounds. 
Nor  were  they  long  to  seek,  who  after  Caractacus  should 
lead  them  ;  for  next  to  him  in  worth  and  skill  of  war, 
Venutius,  a  prince  of  the  Brigantes,  merited  to  be  their 
chief.  He  at  first  faithful  to  the  Romans,  and  by  them 
protected,  was  the  husband  of  Cartismandua,  queen  of 
the  Brigantes,  himself  perhaps  reigning  elsewhere. 
She  who   had  betrayed  Caractacus  and  her  country 
to   adorn    the   triumph   of  Claudius,   thereby   grown 
powerful  and  gracious  with  the  Romans,  presnmiao' 
on    the  hire  of  her  treason,    deserted    her   husband  ; 
and   marrying   Vellocatus   one    of  his   squires,    con- 
fers on  him  the  kingdom  also.     This  deed  so  odious 
and  full  of  infamy,  disturbed  the  whole  state;  Venu- 
tius with  other  forces,  and  the  help  of  her  own  subjects, 
who  detested  the  example  of  so  foul  a  fact,  and  witiial 
the  uncomeliness  of  their  subjection  to  the  monarchy 
of  a  woman,  a  piece  of  manhood  not  every  day  to  be 
found  among  Britons,  though  she  had  got  by  subtile 
train  his  brother  with  many  of  his   kindred   into  her 
hands,  brought  her  soon  below  the  confidence  of  being 
able  to  resist  longer.  When  imploring-  the  Roman  aid, 
with  much  ado,  and  after  many  a  hard  encounter,  she 
escaped  the  punishment  which  was  read\'  to  have  seized 
her.     Venutius  thus  debarred  the  autliority  of  ruling 
his  own  household,  justly  turns  his  anger  against  the 
Romans  themselves  ;  whose  magnanimity  not  wont  to 
undertake  dishonourable  causes,  had  arrogantly  inter- 
meddled in  his  domestic  afHiirs,  to  uphold  the  rebellion 
of  an  adulteress  against  her  husband.     And  the  king- 
dom he  retained  against  their  utmost  opposition  ;  and 
of  war  gave  them  their  fill ;  first  in  a  sharp  conflict  of 
uncertain  event,  then  against  the  legion  of  Cresius  Na- 
sica.    Insomuch  that  Didius  growing  old,  and  manag- 
ing the  war  by  deputies,  had  work  enougii  to  stand  on 
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his  defence,  with  the  gaining  now  and  then  of  a  small 
castle.     And  Nero  "  (for  in  that  part  of  the  isle  things 
continued  in  the  same  plight  to  the  reign  of  Vespasian) 
was  minded  but  for  shame  to  have  withdrawn  the  Ro- 
man forces  out  of  Britain  :    in   other  parts   whereof, 
about  the  same  time  other  things  befel.p     Verannius, 
whom  Nero  sent  hither  to  succeed  Didius,  dying  in 
his  first  year,  save  a  few  inroads  upon  the  Silures,  left 
only  a  great  boast  behind  him,  "  That  in  two  years,  had 
he  lived,  he  would  have  conquered  all."  But  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  who  next  was  sent  hither,  esteemed  a  soldier 
equal  to  the  best  in  that  age,  for  two  3'ears  together 
went  on  prosperously,  both  confirming  what  was  got, 
and  subduing  onward.     At  last  over-confident  of  his 
present  actions,  and  emulating-  others,  of  whose  deeds 
he  heard  from  abroad,  marches  up  as  far  as  Mona,  the 
isle  of  Anglesey,  a  populous  place.  For  they,  it  seems, 
had  both  entertained  fugitives,  and  given  good  assist- 
ance to  the  rest  that  withstood  him.     He  makes  him 
boats  with  flat  bottoms,  fitted  to  tlie  shallows  which  he 
expected  in  that  narrow  frith  ;  his  foot  so  j)assed  over, 
his  horse  waded  or  swam.    Thick  upon  the  shore  stood 
several   gross  bands   of  men  well   weaponed,  many 
women  like  furies  running  to  and  fro  in  dismal  habit, 
with  hair  loose  about  their  shoulders,  held  torches  iu 
their  hands.     The  Druids  (those  were  their  priests,  of 
whom   more  in  another  place)  with  hands  lift  up  to 
Heaven  uttering  direful  prayers,  astonished  the  Ro- 
mans ;    who  at  so  strange  a   sight  stood  in  amaze, 
though  wounded:  at  length  awakened  and  encouraged 
by  their  general,  not  to  fear  a  barbarous  and  lunatic 
rout,  fall  on,  and  beat  them  down  scorched  and  rolling 
in  their  own  fire.     Then  were  they  yoked  with  garri- 
sons, and  the  places  consecrate  to  their  bloody  super- 
stitions destroyed.     For  whom  they  took  in  war,  they 
held  it  lawful  to  sacrifice ;  and  by  the  entrails  of  men 
used  divination.    While  thus  Paulinus  had  his  thought 
still  fixed  before  to  go  on  winning,  his  back  lay  broad 
open  to  occasion  of  losing  more  behind  :  for  the  Bri- 
tons, urged  and  oppressed  with  many  unsufferable  in- 
juries, had  all  banded  tiiemselves  to  a  general  revolt. 
The  particular  causes  are  not  all  written  by  one  au- 
thor ;  Tacitus  who  lived  next  those  times  of  any  to  us 
extant,  writes  that  Prasutagus  king  of  the  Icenians, 
abounding  in  wealth,  had  left  Ctesar  coheir  with  his 
two  daughters ;  thereby  hoping  to  have  secured  from 
all  wrong  both  his  kingdom  and  his  house ;  which  fell 
out  far  otherwise.     For  under  colour  to  oversee  and 
take  possession  of  the  emperor's  new  inheritance,  his 
kingdom  became  a  prey  to  centurions,  his  house  to 
ravening   officers,  his   wife   Boadicea   violated   with 
stripes,  his  daughters  with  rape,  the  wealthiest  of  his 
subjects,  as  it  were,  by  the  will  and  testament  of  their 
king  thrown  out  of  their  estates,  his  kindred  made  lit- 
tle better  than  slaves.     The  new  colony  also  at  Cama- 
lodunum  took  house  or  land  from  whom  they  pleased, 
terming  them  slaves  and  vassals;  the  soldiers  comply- 
incr  with  the  colony,  out  of  hope  hereafter  to  use  the 
same  licence  themselves.    Moreover  the  temple  erected 
to  Claudius  as  a  badge  of  their  eternal  slavery-,  stood  a 
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great  eyesore ;  the  priests  whereof,  unoer  pretext  of 
what  was  due  to  the  religious  service,  wasted  and  em- 
bezzled each  man's  substance  upon  tliemselves.  And 
Catus  Decianus  the  procurator  endeavoured  to  bring 
all  their  goods  within  the  com])ass  of  new  confiscation,"! 
by  disavowing  the  remitment  of  Claudius.  Lastly, 
Seneca,  in  his  books  a  philosopher,  having  drawn  tlic 
Britons  unwillingly  to  borrow  of  him  vast  sums  upon 
fair  promises  of  easy  loan,  and  for  repayment  to  take 
their  own  time,  on  a  sudden  compels  them  to  pay  in 
all  at  once  with  great  extortion.  Tiius  provoked  by 
heaviest  sufferings,  and  thus  invited  by  opportunities 
in  the  absence  of  Panlinus,  the  Icenians,  and  by  their 
examples  the  Trinol)antes,  and  as  many  else  as  hated 
servitude,  rise  u[)  in  arms.  Of  these  ensuing  troubles 
many  foregoing  signs  appeared  ;  the  image  of  victory 
at  C'amalodunum  fell  down  of  itself  with  her  face  turn- 
ed, as  it  were,  to  the  Britons;  certain  women, in  a  kind 
of  ecstacy,  foretold  of  calamities  to  come  :  in  the  coun- 
cil-house were  heard  by  night  barbarous  noises ;  in  the 
theatre  hideous  bowlings,  in  the  creek  horrid  sights, 
betokening  tlie  destruction  of  that  colony  ;  hereto  the 
ocean  seeming  of  a  bloody  hue,  and  human  shapes  at 
low  ebb,  left  imprinted  on  the  sand,  wrought  in  the 
Britons  new  courage,  in  the  Romans  unwonted  fears. 
Camalodunum, where  the  Romans  had  seated  themselves 
to  dwell  pleasantly,  rather  than  defensively,  was  not 
fortified;  against  that  tlierefore  the  Britons  make  first 
assault.  Tlie  soldiers  within  were  not  very  many. 
Decianus  the  procurator  could  send  them  but  two  hun- 
dred, those  ill  armed  :  and  through  tlie  treachery  of 
some  among  them,  who  secretly  favoured  the  insurrec- 
tion, they  had  deferred  both  to  entrench,  and  to  send 
out  siicli  as  bore  not  arms ;  such  as  did,  flying  to  the 
temple,  which  on  the  second  day  was  forcibly  taken, 
were  all  put  to  the  sword,  the  temple  made  a  heap,  the 
rest  rifled  and  burnt.  Petilius  Cerealis  coming  to  his 
succour,  is  in  his  way  met  and  overthrown,  his  whole 
legion  cut  to  pieces ;  he  with  his  horse  hardly  escaping 
to  the  Roman  camp.  Decianus,  whose  rapine  was  the 
cause  of  all  this,  fled  into  Gallia.  But  Suetonius  at 
these  tidings  not  dismayed,  through  the  midst  of  his 
enemy's  country,  marches  to  London  (though  not 
termed  a  colony,  yet  full  of  Roman  inhabitants,  and 
for  llie  frequency  of  trade,  and  other  commodities,  a 
town  even  then  of  principal  note)  with  purpose  to  have 
made  there  the  seat  of  war.  But  considering  the 
smallness  of  his  numbers,  and  the  late  rashness  of  Pe- 
tilius, he  chooses  rather  with  the  loss  of  one  town  to 
save  the  rest.  Nor  was  he  flexible  to  any  prayers  or 
weeping  of  them  that  besought  him  to  tarry  there;  but 
taking  with  him  such  as  were  willing,  gave  signal  to 
depart;  they  wiio  through  weakness  of  sex  or  age,  or 
love  of  the  place,  went  not  along,  perished  by  the 
enemy;  so  did  Verulam,a  Roman  free  town.  For  the 
Britons  omitting  forts  and  castles,  flew  thither  first 
where  richest  booty  and  the  hope  of  pillaging  tolled 
them  on.  In  this  massacre  about  seventy  thousand 
Romans  and  their  associates,  in  the  places  above  men- 
tioned, of  certain  lost  their  lives.  None  might  be 
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spared,  none  ransomed,  but  tasted  all  either  a  present 
or  a  lingering  death  ;  no  cruelty  that  either  outrage  or 
the  insolence  of  success  put  into  their  heads,  was  left 
unacted.     The  Roman  wives  and  virgins  hanged  up 
all  naked,""  had  their  breasts  cut  ofl^,  and  sewed  to  their 
mouths;   that  in  the  grimness  of  death    they  might 
seem  to  eat  their  own  flesh  ;  while  tiie  Britons  fell  to 
feasting  and  carousing  in  the  temple  of  Andate  their 
goddess  of  victory.     Suetonius  adding  to  his  legion 
otiicr  old  officers  and  soldiers  thereabout,  which  gather- 
ed to  bim,  were  near  upon  ten  thousand  ;  and  purpos- 
ing with  those  not  to  defer  battle,  bad  chosen  a  ))lace 
narrow,  and  not  to  be  overwinged,  on  his  rear  a  wood  ; 
being  well  informed  that  bis  enemy  were  all  in  front 
on  a  plain  unapt  for  ambush  :  the  legionaries  stood 
thick  in  order,  empaled  with  light  armed ;  the  horse 
on   either   wing.      Tiie    Britons    in    companies   and 
squadrons  were  every  where  shouting  and  swarming, 
such   a  multitude  as  at  other  time   never  ;    no   less 
reckoned  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  :  so 
fierce  and  confident  of  victory,  that  their  wives  also 
came  in  waggons  to  sit  and  behold  the  sports,  as  they 
made  full  account  of  killing  Romans  :    a  folly  doubt- 
less for  the  serious  Romans  to  smile  at,  as  a  sure  token 
of  prospering  that  day  :  a  woman  also  was  their  com- 
mander in  chief     For  Boadicea  and   her  daughters 
ride  about  in  a  chariot,  telling  the  tall  champions  as 
a  great  encouragement,  that  with  the  Britons  it  was 
usual  for  women  to  be  their  leaders.     A  deal  of  otlicr 
fondness  they  put  into  her  mouth  not  worth  recital ; 
how  she  was  lashed,  how  her  daughters  were  handled, 
things  worthier  silence,  retirement,  and  a  vail,  than  for 
a  woman  to  repeat,  as  done  to  her  own  person,  or  to 
hear  repeated  before  a  host  of  men.     The  Greek  histo- 
rian ^  sets  her  in  the  field  on  a  high  heap  of  turves,  in  a 
loose-bodied  gown,  declaiming,  a  spear  in  her  hand,  a 
hare  in  her  bosom,  which  after  a  long  circumlocution, 
she  was  to  let  slip  among  them  for  luck's  sake  ;  then 
praying  to  Andate  the  British  goddess,  to  talk  again 
as  fondly  as  before.     And  this  they  do  out  of  a  vanity, 
hoping  to  embellish  and  set  out  their  history  with  tlie 
strangeness  of  our  manners,  not  caring  in  the  mean 
while  to  brand  us  with  the  rankest  note  of  barbai-ism, 
as  if  in  Britain  women  were  men,  and  men  women.    I 
affect  not  set  speeches  in   a  history,  unless  known  for 
certain  to  have  been  so  spoken  in  effect  as  they  are 
written,  nor  then,  unless  worth  rehearsal :  and  to  in- 
vent such,  though  eloquently,  as  some  historians  have 
done,  is  an  abuse  of  posterity,  raising  in  them  that  read 
other  conceptions  of  those  times  and  persons  than  were 
true.     JMuch  less  therefore  do  I  purpose  here  or  else- 
where to  copy  out  tedious  orations  without  decorum, 
though  in  their  authors  composed  ready  to  my  hand. 
Hitherto  what  we  have  heard  of  Cassibelan,  Togadiim- 
nus,  Venusius,  and  Caractacus,  hath  been  full  of  mag- 
nanimity, soberness,  and  martial  skill :  but  the  truth 
is,  that  in  this  battle  and  whole  business  the  Britons 
never  more  plainly  manifested  themselves  to  be  right 
Barbarians  ;  no  rule,  no  foresight,  no  forecast,  experi- 
ence, or  estimation,  either  of  themselves  or  of  their 
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enemies  ;  siicli  confusion,  sucli  impotence,  as  seemed 
likest  not  to  a  war,  but  to  the  wild  hurry  of  a  distract- 
ed woman,  witli  as  mad  a  crew  at  her  heels.  Therefore 
Siietonius,  contemning"  their  unruly  noises  and  fierce 
looks,  heartens  his  men  but  to  stand  close  a  while,  and 
strike  manfully  this  headless  ral)ble  that  stood  nearest, 
the  rest  would  be  a  purchase  rather  than  a  toil.  And 
so  it  fell  out;  for  the  lefi'ion,  when  they  saw  their 
time,  burstintf  out  like  a  violent  wedge,  quickly  broke 
and  dissipated  what  opposed  tlieni;  all  else  only  held 
out  their  necks  to  the  slayer;  for  their  own  carts  and 
wag-gons  were  so  placed  by  themselves,  as  left  them 
but  little  room  to  escape  between.  The  Roman  slew 
all ;  men,  women,  and  the  very  drawing  horses  lay 
heaped  along  the  field  in  a  gory  mixture  of  slaughter. 
About  fouiscore  thousand  Britons  are  said  to  have  been 
slain  on  the  place;  of  the  enemy  scarce  four  hundred, 
and  not  many  more  wounded.  Boadicea  poisoned  her- 
self, or,  as  others  say,  sickened  and  died.  '  She  was 
of  stature  big  and  tall,  of  visage  grim  and  stern,  harsh 
of  voice,  her  hair  of  a  bright  colour  flowing  down  to 
her  hips;  she  wore  a  plaited  garnientof  divers  colours, 
with  a  great  golden  chain ;  buttoned  over  all  a  thick 
robe.  Gildas  calls  her  the  crafty  lioness,  and  leaves 
an  ill  fame  upon  her  doings.  Dion  sets  down  other- 
wise the  order  of  this  fight,  and  that  the  field  was  not 
won  without  much  difficulty,  nor  without  intention  of 
the  Britons  to  give  another  battle,  had  not  the  death 
of  Boadicea  come  between.  Howbcit  Suetonius,  to 
preserve  discipline,  and  to  dispatch  the  reliquesof  war, 
lodged  with  all  the  army  in  the  open  field  ;  which 
was  supplied  out  of  Germany  with  a  thousand  horse 
and  ten  thousand  foot;  thence  dis])ersed  to  winter,  and 
with  incursions  to  waste  those  countries  that  stood  out. 
But  to  the  Britons  famine  was  a  worse  affliction ;  hav- 
ing left  off,  during  this  uproar,  to  till  the  ground,  and 
made  reckoning  to  serve  themselves  on  the  provisions 
of  their  enemy.  Nevertheless  those  nations  that  were 
yet  untamed,  hearing  of  some  discord  risen  between 
Suetonius  and  the  new  procurator  Classicianus,  were 
brought  but  slowly  to  terms  of  peace ;  and  the  rigour 
used  by  Suetonius  on  them  that  yielded,  taught  them 
the  better  course  to  stand  on  their  defence."  For  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Suetonius,  though  else  a  worthy  man,  overproud 
of  his  victory,  gave  too  much  way  to  his  anger  against 
the  Britons.  Classician  therefore  sending  snch  word 
to  Rome,  tiiat  these  severe  proceedings  would  beget  an 
endless  war,  Polycletus,  no  Roman  but  a  courtier,  was 
sent  by  Nero  to  examine  how  things  went.  He  ad- 
monishing Suetonius  to  use  more  mildness,  awed  the 
army,  and  to  the  Britons  gave  matter  of  laughter. 
Who  so  much  even  till  then  were  nursed  up  in  their 
native  liberty,  as  to  wonder  that  so  great  a  general 
with  his  whole  army  should  be  at  the  rebuke  and  or- 
dering of  a  court-servitor.  But  Suetonius  a  while 
after,  having  lost  a  few  galleys  on  the  shore,  was  bid 
resign  his  command  to  Petronius  Turpilianus,  who  not 
provoking  the  Britons,  nor  by  them  ])rovoked,  was 
thought  to  have  pretended  the  love  of  peace  to  what 
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indeed  was  his  love  of  ease  and  sloth.  Trebellius 
Maximus  followed  his  steps,  usurping  the  name  of 
gentle  government  to  any  remissness  or  neglect  of  dis- 
cipline ;  which  brought  in  first  license,  next  disobe- 
dience into  his  camp  ;  incensed  against  him  partly  for 
his  covetousness,  partly  by  the  incitement  of  Roscius 
Caelius,  legate  of  a  legion ;  Avith  whom  formerly  dis- 
agreeing, now  tJiat  civil  war  began  in  the  empire,  he 
fell  to  open  discord  ;  '^  charging  him  with  disorder  and 
sedition,  and  him  CjeHus  with  peeling  and  defrauding 
the  legions  of  their  ])ay ;  insomuch  that  Trebellius, 
hated  and  deserted  of  the  soldiers,  was  content  a 
while  to  govern  by  base  entreaty,  and  forced  at 
lengrth  to  flee  the  land.  Which  iiotwithstandino" 
remained  in  good  quiet,  governed  by  Coelius  and 
the  other  legate  of  a  legion,  both  faithful  to  Vitel- 
lius  then  emperor ;  who  sent  hither  Vectius  Bola- 
nus  ;  under  whose  lenity,  though  not  tainted  with 
other  fault,  against  the  Britons  nothing  was  done, 
nor  in  their  own  discipline  reformed.^  Petilius  Ce- 
realis  by  appointment  of  Vespasian  succeeding-,  bad 
to  do  with  the  populous  Brigantes  in  many  bat- 
tles, and  some  of  those  not  unbloody.  For  as  we 
heard  before,  it^  was  Venusius  who  even  to  these 
times  held  them  tack,  both  himself  remaining  to  the 
end  unvanquished,  and  some  part  of  his  country  not  so 
much  as  reached.  It  appears  also  by  several  passages 
in  the  histories  of  Tacitus, z  that  no  small  matter  of 
British  forces  were  commanded  over  sea  the  year  before 
to  serve  in  those  bloody  wars  between  Otho  and  Vitel- 
lius,Vitellius  and  Vespasian  contending  for  the  empire. 
To  CereaJis  succeeded  Julius  Frontinus  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  Britain,''  who  by  taming-  the  Silures,  a  people 
warlike  and  strongly  inhabiting,  augmented  much  his 
reputation.  But  Julius  Agricola,  whom  Vespasian  in 
his  last  year  sent  hither,  trained  up  from  his  youth  in 
the  British  wars,  extended  with  victories  the  Roman 
limit  beyond  all  his  predecessors.  His  coming  was  in 
the  midst  of  summer ;  and  the  Ordivices  to  welcome 
the  new  general  had  hewn  in  pieces  a  whole  squadron 
of  horse  which  lay  upon  their  bounds,  few  escaping. 
Agricola,  who  perceived  that  the  noise  of  this  defeat 
had  also  in  the  province  desirous  of  novelty  stirred  up 
new  expectations,  resolves  to  be  beforehand  with  the 
danger :  and  drawing  together  the  choice  of  his  legions 
with  a  competent  number  of  auxiliaries,  not  being  met 
by  the  Ordovices,  who  kept  the  hills,  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  hunts  them  up  and  down  through 
difficult  places,  almost  to  the  final  extirpating  of  that 
whole  nation.  With  the  same  current  of  success,  what 
Paulinus  had  left  unfinished  he  conquers  in  the  isle  of 
Mona :  for  the  islanders  altogether  fearless  of  his  ap- 
proach, whom  they  knew  to  have  no  shipping;-,  when 
tiiey  saw  themselves  invaded  on  a  sudden  by  the  aux- 
iliars,  whose  country-use  had  taught  them  to  swim 
over  with  horse  and  arms,  were  compelled  to  yield. 
This  gained  Agricola  much  opinion :  wiio  at  his  very 
entrance,  a  time  which  others  bestowed  of  course  in 
hearing  compliments  and  gratulations,  had  made  such 
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early  progress  into  laborious  and  hardest  enterprises. 
But  by  far  not  so  famous  was  Agricola  in  bringing- 
war  to  a  speedj  end,  as  in  cutting  off  the  causes  from 
wlience  war  arises.  For  he  knowing  that  the  end  of 
war  was  not  to  make  way  for  injuries  in  j)eace,  began 
reformation  from  his  own  house ;  permitted  not  his  at- 
tendants and  followers  to  sway,  or  have  to  do  at  all  in 
public  affairs :  lays  on  with  equality  the  ])roportions  of 
corn  and  tribute  that  were  imposed  ;  takes  off  exactions, 
and  the  fees  of  encroaching  officers,  heavier  than  the 
tribute  itself.  For  the  countries  had  been  compelled 
before,  to  sit  and  wait  the  opening  of  public  granaries, 
and  both  to  sell  and  to  buy  their  corn  at  what  rate  the 
publicans  thought  fit;  the  purvej'ors  also  commanding 
when  tliey  pleased  to  bring  it  in,  not  to  the  nearest, 
but  still  to  the  remotest  places,  either  by  the  compound- 
ing'of  such  as  would  be  excused,  or  by  causing  a  dearth, 
where  none  was,  made  a  particular  gain.  These  griev- 
ances and  the  like,  he  in  the  time  of  peace  removing, 
brought  peace  into  some  credit;  which  before,  since 
the  Romans  coming,  had  as  ill  a  name  as  war.  The 
summer  following,  Titus  then  emperor,**  he  so  continu- 
ally with  inroads  disquieted  the  enemy  over  all  the 
isle,  and  after  terrour  so  allured  them  with  his  gentle 
demeanour,  that  many  cities  which  till  that  time  would 
not  bend,  gave  hostages,  admitted  garrisons,  and  came 
in  voluntarily.  The  winter  he  spent  all  in  worthy  ac- 
tions; teaching  and  promoting-  like  a  public  father  the 
institutes  and  customs  of  civil  life.  The  inhabitants 
rude  and  scattered,  and  by  that  the  proner  to  war,  he  so 
persuaded  to  build  houses,  temples,  and  seats  of  justice ; 
and  by  praising  the  forward,  quickening  the  slow, 
assisting  all,  turned  tiie  name  of  necessity  into  an 
emulation.  He  caused  moreover  the  noblemen's  sons 
to  be  bred  up  in  liberal  arts;  and  by  preferring  the 
wits  of  Britain  before  the  studies  of  Gallia,  brous-ht 
them  to  affect  the  Latin  eloquence,  who  before  hated 
the  language.  Then  were  the  Roman  fashions  imi- 
tated, and  the  gown  ;  after  a  while  the  incitements 
also  and  materials  of  vice,  and  voluptuous  life,  proud 
buildings,  baths,  and  the  elegance  of  banqueting ; 
which  the  foolisher  sort  called  civility,  but  was  indeed 
a  secret  art  to  prepare  them  for  bondage.  Spring  ap- 
pearing, he  took  the  field,  and  with  a  prosperous  ex- 
pedition wasted  as  far  northward  as  frith  of  Taus  all 
that  obeyed  not,  with  such  a  terrour,  as  he  went,  that 
the  Roman  army,  though  much  hindered  by  tempestu- 
ous weather,  had  the  leisure  to  build  forts  and  castles 
where  they  pleased,  none  daring  to  oppose  them.  Be- 
sides, Agricola  had  tiiis  excellence  in  him,  so  pro- 
vidently to  choose  his  places  where  to  fortify,  as  not 
another  general  then  alive.  No  sconce  or  fortress  of 
his  raising  was  ever  known  either  to  have  been  forced, 
or  yielded  up  or  quitted.  Out  of  these  impregnable  by 
siege,  or  in  that  case  duly  relieved,  with  continual 
irruptions  he  so  prevailed,  that  the  enemy,  whose 
manner  was  in  winter  to  regain  wiiat  in  summer  he 
had  lost,  was  now  alike  in  both  seasons  kept  short  and 
streightened.  For  these  exploits,  then  esteemed  so 
great  and  honourable,  Titus,  in  whose  reign  they  were 
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achieved,  was  the  fifteenth  time  saluted  imperator;<: 
and  of  him  Agricola  received  triumphal  honours.  The 
fourth  summer,  Domitian  then  ruling  the  empire,  he 
spent  in  settling  and  confirming  wh;it  the  year  before 
he  had  travelled  over  with  a  running  conquest.  And 
iiad  the  valour  of  his  soldiers  been  answerable,  he 
had  readied  that  year,  as  was  thouglit,  the  utmost 
bounds  of  Britain.  For  Glota  and  Bodotria,  now 
Dunbritton,  and  the  frith  of  Edinburgh,  two  opposite 
arms  of  the  sea,  divided  only  by  a  neck  of  land,  and 
all  the  creeks  and  inlets  on  this  side,  were  held  by 
the  Romans,  and  the  enemy  driven  as  it  were  into 
another  island.  In  his  fifth  year"*  he  passed  over  into 
the  Orcades,  as  we  may  probably  guess,  and  other 
Scotch  isles;  discovering  and  subduingnations,  till  then 
unknown.  He  gained  also  with  his  forces  that  part  of 
Britain  which  faces  Ireland,  as  aiming  also  to  conquer 
that  island  ;  where  one  of  the  Irish  kings  driven  out 
by  civil  wars  coming  to  him,  he  both  gladly  received, 
and  retained  him  as  against  a  fit  time.  The  summer 
ensuing,  on  mistrust  that  the  nations  beyond  Bodotria 
would  generally  rise,  and  forelaythe  passages  b}^  land, 
he  caused  his  fleet,  making  a  great  show,  to  bear  along 
the  coast,  and  up  the  friths  and  harbours ;  joining  most 
commonly  at  night  on  the  same  shore  both  land  and 
sea-forces,  with  mutual  shouts  and  loud  greetings. 
At  sight  whereof  the  Britons,  not  wont  to  see  their  sea 
so  ridden,  were  much  daunted.  Howbeit  the  Caledo- 
nians «  with  great  preparation,  and  by  rumour,  as  of 
things  unknown  much  greater,  taking  arms,  and  of 
their  own  accord  beginning  war  by  the  assault  of  sundry 
castles,  sent  back  some  of  their  fear  to  the  Romans 
themselves:  and  there  were  of  the  commanders,  who 
cloaking-  their  fear  under  show  of  sage  advice,  coun- 
selled the  general  to  retreat  back  on  this  side  Bodo- 
tria. He  in  the  mean  while  having  intelligence,  that 
the  enemy  would  fall  on  in  many  bodies,  divided  also 
his  army  into  three  parts.  Which  advantage  the  Bri- 
tons quickly  spying,  and  on  a  sudden  uniting  what 
before  they  had  disjointed,  assail  by  night  with  all 
their  forces  that  part  of  the  Roman  army  which  they 
knew  to  be  the  weakest;  and  breaking  in  upon  the 
camp,  surprised  between  sleep  and  fear,  had  begun  some 
execution.  When  Agricola,  who  had  learnt  what  way 
the  enemies  took,  and  followed  them  with  all  speed, 
sending  before  him  the  lightest  of  his  horse,  and  foot 
to  charge  them  behind,  the  rest  as  they  came  on  to 
affright  them  with  clamour,  so  plied  them  without  res- 
pite, that  by  approach  of  day  the  Roman  ensigns  glit- 
tering all  about,  had  encompassed  the  Britons  :  who 
now  after  a  sharp  fight  in  the  very  ports  of  the  camp, 
betook  them  to  their  wonted  refuge,  the  woods  and 
fens,  pursued  a  while  by  the  P^omans ;  that  day  else  in 
all  appearance  had  ended  the  war.  The  legions  rein- 
couraged  by  this  event,  they  also  now  boasting,  who 
but  lately  trembled,  cry  all  to  be  led  on  as  far  as  there 
was  British  g-round.  The  Britons  also  not  acknow- 
ledging  the  loss  of  that  day  to  Roman  valour,  but  to 
the  policy  of  their  captain,  abated  nothing  of  their 
stoutness ;    but  arming  their  youth,  conveying  their 
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wives  and  children  to  places  of  safety,  in  frequent  as- 
semblies, and  by  solemn  covenants  bound  themselves 
to  mutual  assistance  against  the  common  enemy.  About 
the  same  time  a  cohort  of  Germans  having  slain  their 
centurion  with  other  Roman  officers  in  a  mutiny,  and 
for  fear  of  punishment  fled  on  shipboard,  launched 
forth  in  three  light  galleys  without  pilot  ;f  and  by  tide 
or  weather  carried  round  about  the  coast,  using  piracy 
where  they  landed,  while  their  ships  held  out,  and  as 
their  skill  served  them,  with  various  fortune,  were  the 
first  discoverers  to  the  Romans  that  Britain  was  an 
island,  s  The  following  summer,  Agricola  having 
before  sent  his  navy  to  hover  on  the  coast,  and  with 
sundry  and  uncertain  landings  to  divert  and  disunite 
the  Britons,  himself  with  a  power  best  appointed  for 
expedition,  wherein  also  were  many  Britons,  whom  he 
bad  long  tried,  both  valiant  and  faithful,  marches  on- 
ward to  the  mountain  Grampius,  where  the  British, 
above  thirty  thousand,  were  now  lodged,  and  still  in- 
creasing; for  neither  would  their  old  men,  so  many  as 
were  yet  vigorous  and  lusty,  be  left  at  home,  long  prac- 
tised in  war,  and  every  one  adorned  with  some  badge, 
or  cognizance  of  his  warlike  deeds  long  ago.  Of  whom 
Galgacus,  both  by  birth  and  merit  the  prime  leader  to 
their  courage,  though  of  itself  hot  and  violent,  is  by 
his  rough  oratory,  in  detestation  of  servitude  and  the 
Roman  yoke,  said  to  have  added  much  more  eagerness 
of  fight,  testified  by  their  shouts  and  barbarous  ap- 
plauses. As  much  did  on  the  other  side  Agricola  exhort 
his  soldiers  to  victory  and  glory ;  as  much  the 
soldiers  by  his  firm  and  well-grounded  exhortations 
were  all  on  a  fire  to  the  onset.  But  first  he  orders  them 
on  this  sort :  Of  eight  thousand  auxiliary  foot  he  makes 
his  middle  ward,  on  the  wings  three  thousand  horse, 
the  legions  as  a  reserve,  stood  in  array  before  the  camp ; 
either  to  seize  the  victory  won  without  their  own  haz- 
ard, or  to  keep  up  the  battle  if  it  should  need.  The 
British  powers  on  the  hill  side,  as  might  best  serve  for 
show  and  terrour,  stood  in  their  battalions;  the  first  on 
even  ground,  the  next  rising  behind,  as  the  hill  ascend- 
ed. The  field  between  rung  with  the  noise  of  horse- 
men and  chariots  ranging  up  and  down.  Agricola 
doubting  to  be  overwinged,  stretches  out  his  front, 
though  somewhat  with  the  thinnest,  insomuch  that 
many  advised  to  bring  up  the  legions  :  3'et  he  not  al- 
tering, alights  from  his  horse,  and  stands  on  foot  before 
the  ensigns.  The  fight  began  aloof,  and  the  Britons 
had  a  certain  skill  with  their  broad  swashing  swords 
and  short  bucklers  either  to  strike  aside,  or  to  bear  off. 
the  darts  of  their  enemy ;  and  withal  to  send  back 
showers  of  their  own.  Until  Agricola  discerning  that 
those  little  targets  and  unwieldy  glaves  ill  pointed, 
would  soon  become  ridiculous  against  the  thrust  and 
close,  commanded  three  Batavian  cohorts,  and  two  of 
the  Tungrians  exercised  and  armed  for  close  fight,  to 
draw  up,  and  come  to  handy  strokes.  The  Batavians, 
as  they  were  commanded,  running  in  upon  them,  now 
with  their  long  tucks  thrusting  at  the  face,  now  with 
their  piked  targets  bearing  tiiem  down,  iiad  made  good 
riddance  of  them  that  stood  below;  and  for  haste  omit- 
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ting  further  execution,  began  apace  to  advance  up  hill, 
seconded  now  by  all  the  other  cohorts.      Meanwhile 
the   horsemen    flee,   the    charioteers    mix    themselves 
to  fight  among  the  foot,  where  many  of  their  horse 
also   fallen    in    disorderly,  were  now  more  a  mischief 
to   their   own,   than    before   a   terrour   to   their  ene- 
mies.     The  battle  was  a  confused  heap,  the  ground 
unequal ;    men,    horses,   chariots,   crowded   pellmell ; 
sometimes  in  little  room,  by  and  by  in  large,  fighting, 
rushing,  felling,  overbearing-,  overturning-.     They  on 
the  hill,  which  were  not  yet  come  to  blows,  perceiving 
the  fewness  of  their  enemies,  came  down  amain ;  and 
had  enclosed  the  Romans  unawares  behind,  but  that 
Agricola  with  a  strong  body  of  horse,  which  he  reserved 
for  such  a  purpose,  repelled  them  back  as  fast;  and 
others  drawn  off  the  front,  were  commanded  to  wheel 
about  and  charge  them  on  the  backs.     Then  were  the 
Romans  clearly  masters  ;   they  follow,  they  wound, 
they  take,  and  to  take  more,  kill  whom  they  take :  the 
Britons,  in  whole  troops  with  weapons  in  their  hands 
one  while  fleeing  the  pursuer,  anon  without  weapons 
desperately  running  upon  the  slayer.    But  of  all  them, 
when  once  they  got  the  woods  to  their  shelter,  with 
fresh  boldness  made  head  again,  and  the  forwardest  on 
a  sudden  they  turned  and  slew,  the  rest  so  hampered, 
as  had  not  Agricola,  who  was  every  where  at  hand, 
sent  out  his  readiest  cohorts,  with  a  part  of  his  horse  to 
alight  and  scour  the  woods,  they  bad  received  a  foil  in 
the  midst  of  victory  ;  but  following  with  a  close  and 
orderly  pursuit,  the  Britons  fled  again,  and  were  to- 
tally scattered  ;   till   night  and  weariness  ended  the 
chase.     And  of  them  that  day  ten  thousand  fell ;  of 
the  Romans  three  hundred  and  forty,  among  whom 
Aulus  Atticus  the  leader  of  a  cohort ;  carried  with  heat 
of  youth  and  the  fierceness  of  his  horse  too  far  on.  The 
Romans  jocund  of  this  victory,  and  the  spoil  they  got, 
spent  the  night;  the  vanquished  wandering  about  the 
field,  both  men  and  women,  some  lamenting,  some 
calling  their  lost  friends,  or  carrying  off  their  wounded  ; 
others  forsaking, some  burning,  their  own  houses;  and 
it  was  certain  enough,  that  there  were  who  with  a 
stern  compassion  laid  violent  hands  on  their  wives  and 
children,  to  prevent  the  more  violent  hands  of  hostile 
injury.    Next  day  appearing,  manifested  more  plainly 
the  greatness  of  their  loss  received ;  every  where  silence, 
desolation,  houses  burning  afar  off,  not  a  man  seen,  all 
fled,  and  doubtful  whither :  such  word  the  scouts  bring- 
ing in  from  all  parts,  and  the  summer  now  spent,  no 
fit  season  to  disperse  a  war,  the  Roman  general  leads 
his  army  among  the  Horestians ;  by  whom  hostages 
being  given,  he  commands  his  admiral  with  a  sufficient 
navy  to  sail  round  the  coast  of  Britain;  himself  with 
slow  marches,  that  his  delay  in  passing  might  serve  to 
awe  those  new  conquered  nations,  bestows  his  army  in 
their  winter-quarters.     The  fleet  also  having  fetched  a 
prosperous  and  speedy  compass  about  the  isle,  put  in 
at  the  haven  Trutulensis,  now  Richburgh  near  Sand- 
wich, from  whence  it  first  set  out:''  and  now  likeliest, 
if  not  two  years  before,  as  was  mentioned,  the  Romans 
might  discover  and  subdue  the  isles  of  Orkney ;  which 
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others  with  less  reason,  following'  Eusebius  and  Oro- 
sius,  attribute  to  the  deeds  of  Claudius.  These  perpe- 
tual exploits  abroad  won  him  wide  fame:  with  Donii- 
tian,  under  whom  great  virtue  was  as  punishable  as 
open  crime,  won  him  hatred.'*  For  he  maligning  the 
renown  of  these  his  acts,  in  shew  decreed  him  honours, 
in  secret  devised  his  ruin.  '  Agricoia  therefore  com- 
manded home  for  doing  too  much  of  what  he  was  sent 
to  do,  left  the  province  to  his  successor  quiet  and  se- 
cure. Whctiier  he,  as  is  conjectured,  were  Salustius 
liUcullus,  or  before  him  some  other,  for  Suetonius  only 
names  iiim  legate  of  Britain  under  Domitian  ;  but  fur- 
ther of  him,  or  aught  else  done  here  until  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  is  no  where  plainly  to  be  found.  Some  gather 
by  a  preface  in  Tacitus  to  the  book  of  his  histories, 
that  what  Agricoia  won  here,  was  soon  after  by  Do- 
mitian either  through  want  of  valour  lost,  or  through 
envy  neglected.  And  Juvenal  the  poet  speaks  of  Arvi- 
ragus  in  these  days,  and  not  before,  king  of  Britain  ; 
who  stood  so  well  in  his  resistance,  as  not  only  to  be 
talked  of  at  Rome,  but  to  be  held  matter  of  a  glorious 
triumph,  if  Domitian  could  take  him  captive,  or  over- 
come him.  Then  also  Claudia  Rufina  the  daughter  of 
a  Briton,  and  wife  of  Pudence  a  Roman  senator,  lived 
at  Rome  famous  by  the  verse  of  Martial  for  beauty, 
wit,  and  learning.  The  next  we  hear  of  Britain,  is, 
that  when  Trajan  was  emperor,  it  revolted,  and  was 
subdued.  But  Hadrian  next  entering  on  the  empire,"' 
they  soon  unsubdued  themselves.  Julius  Severus,  saith 
Dion,  tiicn  governed  the  island,  a  prime  soldier  of  that 
age  :  he  being  called  away  to  sujjpress  the  Jews  then 
in  tumult  left  things  at  such  a  pass,  as  caused  the  em- 
peror in  person  to  take  a  journey  hither ;"  where  many 
things  he  reformed,  and,  as  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
counselled,  to  gird  the  empire  within  moderate  bounds, 
he  raised  a  wall  with  great  stakes  driven  in  deep,  and 
fastened  togetlier,  in  manner  of  a  strong  mound,  four- 
score mile  in  length,  to  divide  what  was  Roman  from 
Barbarian  ;  as  his  manner  was  to  do  in  other  frontiers 
of  his  empire,  where  great  rivers  divided  not  the  limits. 
No  ancient  author  names  the  place,  but  old  inscriptions, 
and  the  ruin  itself,  yet  testifies  where  it  w  ent  along  be- 
tween Solvvay  fiith  by  Carlisle,  and  the  mouth  of 
Tine."  Hadrian  having  quieted  the  island,  took  it  for 
honour  to  be  titled  on  his  coin,  "  The  restorer  of  Bri- 
tain." In  his  time  also  Prisons  Licinius,  as  appears 
by  an  old  inscription,  was  lieutenant  here.  Antoninus 
Pius  reigning,!'  the  Brigantes  ever  least  patient  of 
foreign  servitude,  breaking  in  upon  Genounia  (which 
Camden  guesses  to  be  Guinethiaor  North  Wales)  part 
of  the  Roman  province,  were  with  the  loss  of  much  ter- 
ritory driven  back  by  Lollius  Urbicus,  who  drew  an- 
other wall  of  turves;  in  likelihood  much  beyond  the 
former,  and  as  Camden  proves,  between  the  frith  of 
Dunbritton,  and  of  Edinburgh  ;  to  hedge  out  incur- 
sions from  the  north.  And  Seius  Saturninus,  as  is  col- 
lected from  tlie  digests,^!  had  charge  here  of  the  Roman 
navy.  With  like  success  did  Marcus  Atirelius,""  next 
emperor,  by  his  legate  Calphurnius  Agricoia,  finish  here 
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a  new  war :  Commodus  after  hiin  obtaining  the  empire. 
In  his  time,  as  among  so  many  different  accounts  may 
seem  most  probable,  *  Lucius  a  supposed  king  in  some 
part  of  Britain,  tiie  first  of  any  king  in  Europe,  that  we 
read  of,  received  the  Christian  faitii,  and  t!iis  nation 
the  first  by  public  authority  professed  it :  a  high  and 
singular  grace  from  above,  if  sincerity  and  ])erseverance 
went  along-,  otiierwise  an  empty  boast,  and  to  be  feared 
the  verifying  of  that  true  sentence,  "  The  first  shall  be 
last."  And  indeed  the  praise  of  this  action  is  more 
proper  to  King  Lucius,  than  common  to  the  nation  ; 
whose  first  professing  by  public  authority  was  no  real 
commendation  of  their  true  faith,  which  had  appeared 
more  sincere  and  |)raise-worthy,  whether  in  this  or 
other  nation,  first  professed  without  public  authority 
or  against  it,  might  else  have  been  but  outward  con- 
forrait}'.  Lucius  in  our  Monmouth  story  is  made  the 
second  by  descent  from  Marius;  Marius  the  son  of 
Arviragus  is  there  said  to  have  overthrown  the  Picts 
then  first  coming  out  of  Scythia,  slain  Roderic  their 
king ;  and  in  sign  of  victory  to  have  set  up  a  monu- 
ment of  stone  in  the  country  since  called  Westmaria; 
but  these  things  have  no  foundation.  Coilus  the  son 
of  Marius,  all  his  reign,  which  was  just  and  peaceable, 
holding  great  amity  with  the  Romans,  left  it  iiereditary 
to  Lucius.  He  (if  Beda  err  not,  living  near  five  hun- 
dred years  after,  yet  our  ancientest  author  of  this  re- 
port) sent  to  Elutherius,  then  bishop  of  Rome,'  an 
improbable  letter,  as  some  of  the  contents  discover, 
desiring  that  by  his  aj)pointment  he  and  his  people 
might  receive  Cliristianity.  From  whom  two  religious 
doctors,  named  in  our  chronicles  Faganus  and  Deru- 
vianus,  fortliwith  sent,  are  said  to  have  converted  and 
baptized  well  nigh  the  whole  nation :"  thence  Lucius 
to  have  had  the  surname  of  Levermaur,  that  is  to  say, 
great  light.  Nor  yet  then  first  was  the  christian  faitli 
here  known,  but  even  from  the  latter  days  of  Tiberius, 
as  Gildas  confidently  affirms,  taught  and  pro])agated, 
and  that  as  some  say  by  Simon  Zelotes,  as  others  by 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  Barnabas,  Paul,  Peter,  and  their 
prime  disciples.  But  of  these  matters,  variously  writ- 
ten and  believed,  ecclesiastic  historians  can  best  deter- 
mine ;  as  the  best  of  them  do,  with  little  credit  given 
to  the  particulars  of  such  uncertain  relations.  As  for 
Lucius,  they  write,"  that  after  a  long  reign  he  was 
buried  in  Gloucester ;  but  dying  without  issue,  left  the 
kingdom  in  great  commotion.  By  truer  testimony  .^ 
we  find  that  the  greatest  war  wliich  in  those  dajs 
busied  Commodus,  was  in  this  island.  For  the  nations 
northward,  notwithstanding  the  wall  raised  to  keep 
them  out,  breaking  in  upon  the  Roman  province, 
w asted  wide ;  and  both  the  army  and  the  leader  that 
came  against  them  wholly  routed,  and  destroyed  ; 
which  put  the  emperor  in  such  a  fear,  as  to  dispatch 
hither  one  of  his  best  commanders,  Ulpius  Marcellus.'- 
He  a  man  endowed  with  all  nobleness  of  mind,  frugal 
and  temperate,  mild  and  magnanimous,  in  war  bold 
and  watchful,  invincible  against  lucre,  and  the  assault 
of  bribes;  what  with  his  valour,  and  these  his  other 
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virtues,  quickly  ended  this  war  that  looked  so  dang-er- 
ous,  and  had  himself  like  to  have  been  ended  by  llie 
peace  which  he  brought  home,  for  presuming-  to  be  so 
wortliy  and  so  good  under  the  envy  of  so  worthless 
and  so  bad  an  emperor.  ''After  whose  departure  the 
Roman  legions  fell  to  sedition  among-  themselves  ;  fif- 
teen hundred  of  lljem  went  to  Rome  in  name  of  the 
rest,  and  were  so  terrible  to  Commodus  himself,  as  that 
to  please  them  he  delivered  up  to  their  care  Perennis 
the  captain  of  his  guard,  for  having  in  the  British  war 
removed  tlieir  leaders,  who  were  senators,  and  in  their 
places  put  tliose  of  the  equestrian  order.  Notwith- 
standing which  compliance,  they  endeavoured  here  to 
set  up  another  emperor  against  him  ;  and  Helvius  Per- 
tinax,"^  wiio  succeeded  governour,  found  it  a  work  so 
difficult  to  appease  them,  that  once  in  a  mutiny  he  was 
left  for  dead  among  many  slain ;  and  though  afterwards 
he  severely  punished  the  tumulters,  was  fain  at  length 
to  seek  a  dismission  from  his  charge.  After  him  Clo- 
dius  Albinus*^  took  the  government;  but  he,  forhaving 
to  the  soldiers  made  an  oration  against  monarchy,  by 
the  appointment  of  Commodus  was  bid  resign  to  Junius 
Severus.''  But  Albinus  in  those  troublesome  times 
ensuing  under  the  short  reign  of  Pertinax  and  Didius 
Julianus,^  found  means  to  keep  in  his  hands  the  go- 
vernment of  Britain;  although  Septimius  Severus,*^ 
who  next  held  the  empire,  sent  hither  Heraclitus  to 
displace  him;  but  in  vain,  for  Albinns  with  all  the 
British  powers  and  those  of  Gallia  met  Severus  about 
Lyons  in  France,Sand  fought  a  bloody  battle  with  him 
for  the  empire,  though  at  last  vanquished  and  slain. 
The  government  of  Britain"^  Severus  divided  between 
two  deputies ;  till  then  one  legate  was  thought  suf- 
ficient ;  the  north  he  committed  to  Virius  Lupus. 
'  Wliere  the  Meatse  rising  in  arms,  and  the  Caledonians, 
though  they  had  promised  the  contrary  to  Lupus,'' 
preparing  to  defend  them,  so  hard  beset,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  buy  his  peace,  and  a  few  prisoners  with  great 
sums  of  money.  But  hearing  that  Severus  had  now 
brought  to  an  end  his  other  wars,  he  writes  him  plainly 
the  state  of  things  here,' "  the  Britons  of  the  north  made 
war  upon  him,  broke  into  the  province,  and  harassed 
all  the  countries  nigh  them,  that  there  needed  suddenly 
either  more  aid,  or  himself  in  person."  Severus,  tliough 
now  much  weakened  with  age  and  the  gout,  yet  de- 
sirous to  leave  some  memorial  of  his  warlike  achieve- 
ments here,  as  he  had  done  in  other  places,  and  besides  to 
withdraw  by  this  means  his  two  sons  from  the  pleasures 
of  Rome,  and  his  soldiers  from  idleness,  with  a  mighty 
power,  far  sooner  than  could  be  expected,  arrives  in 
Britain.  "^The  northern  people  much  daunted  witii  the 
report  of  so  great  forces  brought  over  Avith  him,  and  yet 
more  preparing,  send  embassadors  to  treat  of  peace,  and 
to  excuse  their  former  doings.  The  emperor  now  loth 
to  return  home  without  some  memorable  thing  done, 
whereby  he  might  assume  to  his  other  titles  the  addi- 
tion of  Britannicus,  delays  his  answer,  and  quickens 
his  preparations;  till  in  the  end,  when  all  things  were 
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in  readiness  to  follow  them,  they  are  dismissed  without 
effect.  His  principal  care  was  to  have  manj-  bridges 
laid  over  bogs  and  rotten  moors,  that  his  soldiers  might 
have  to  fight  on  sure  footing.  For  it  seems  througli 
lack  of  tillage,  the  northen  parts  were  then,  as  Ireland 
is  at  this  day ;  and  the  inhabitants  in  like  manner 
wanted  to  retire,  and  defend  themselves  in  such  watery 
places  half  naked.  He  also  being  past  Adrian's  wall," 
cut  down  woods,  made  ways  through  hills,  fastened 
and  filled  up  unsound  and  plashy  fens.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this  industry  used,  the  enemy  kept  himself  so 
cunningly  within  his  best  advantages,  and  seldom  ap- 
pearing, so  opportunely  found  his  times  to  make  irrup- 
tion upon  the  Romans,  when  they  were  most  in  straits 
and  difiiculties,  sometimes  training  tliem  on  with  a  few 
cattle  turned  out,  and  drawn  within  ambush  cruelly 
handling  them,  that  many  a  time  enclosed  in  the  midst 
of  sloughs  and  quagmires,  they  chose  rather  themselves 
to  kill  such  as  were  faint  and  could  not  shift  away, 
than  leave  them  there  a  prey  to  the  Caledonians.o 
Thus  lost  Severus,  and  by  sickness  in  those  noisome 
jilaces,  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  men:  and  yet  de- 
sisted not,  though  for  weakness  carried  in  a  litter,  till 
he  had  marched  through  with  his  army  to  the  utmost 
northern  verge  of  the  isle :  and  the  Britons  offering 
peace,  were  compelled  to  lose  much  of  their  country 
not  before  subject  to  the  Romans.P  Severus  on  the 
frontiers  of  what  he  had  firmly  conquered,  builds  a 
wall  cross  the  island  from  sea  to  sea  ;  which  one  author 
judges  the  most  magnificent  of  all  his  other  deeds ; 
and  that  he  tlience  received  the  style  of  Britannicus  ;q 
in  length  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles.  Orosius 
adds  it  fortified  with  a  deep  trench,  and  between  certain 
spaces  many  towers  or  battlements.  The  place  whereof 
some  will  have  to  be  in  Scotland,  the  same  which  Lo!- 
lius  Urbicus  had  walled  before.  ""  Others  aflirm  it  only 
Hadrian's  work  re-edified  ;  both  plead  authorities  and 
the  ancient  track  yet  visible :  but  this  I  leave  among 
the  studious  of  these  antiquities  to  be  discussed  more  at 
large.  While  peace  held,  the  empress  Julia  meetiug- 
on  a  time  certain  British  ladies,  and  discoursing  with 
the  wife  of  Argentocoxus  a  Caledonian,  cast  out  a  scoff 
against  the  looseness  of  our  island  women ;  whose 
manner  then  was  to  use  promiscuously  the  company  of 
divers  men.  Whom  straight  the  British  woman  boldly 
tluis  answered  :  "Much  better  do  we  Britons  fulfil  the 
work  of  nature  tlian  you  Romans ;  we  with  tlte  best 
men  accustom  openly;  you  with  the  basest  commit 
private  adulteries."  Whether  she  thouglit  this  answer 
might  serve  to  justify  the  practice  of  her  country,  as 
when  vices  are  compared,  the  greater  seems  to  justify 
the  less ;  or  whether  the  law  and  custom  wherein  she 
was  bred,  had  whipped  out  of  her  conscience  the  better 
dictate  of  nature,  and  not  convinced  her  of  the  shame, 
certain  it  is,  that  whenas  other  nations  used  a  liberty 
not  unnatural  for  one  man  to  have  many  wives,  the 
Britons*  altogether  as  licentious,  but  more  absurd  and 
preposterous  in  their  license,  had  one  or  many  wives 
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in  common  amonir  ten  or  twelve  husbands;  and  those 
for  the  most  j)art  incestuously.  But  no  sooner  was  Se- 
verus  returned  into  the  province,  than  the  Britons  take 
arms  again.  Against  wliom  Scverus,  worn  out  with 
labours  and  inlirinity,  sends  Antoninus  liis  eldest  son, 
expressly  commanding  him  to  spare  neither  sex  nor 
age.  But  Antoninus,  who  had  his  wicked  thous'lits 
taken  up  with  the  contriving  of  his  father's  death,  a 
safer  enemy  than  a  son,  did  the  Britons  not  much  de- 
triment. Whereat  Severus,  more  overcome  with  grief 
than  any  otiier  malady,  ended  liis  life  at  York.'  After 
whose  decease  Antoninus  Caracalla  his  impious  son, 
concluding  peace  with  the  Britons,  took  hostages  and 
departed  to  Rome.  The  conductor  of  all  this  northern 
war  Scottish  writers  name  Donaldus,  he  of  Monmouth 
Fulgenius,  in  the  rest  of  his  relation  nothing-  worth. 
From  hence  the  Roman  empire  declining  apace,  good 
historians  growing  scarce,  or  lost,  have  left  us  little 
else  but  fragments  for  many  years  ensuing.  Under 
Gordian  the  emperor  we  find,  by  the  inscription"  of  an 
altar-stone,  that  Nonius  Philippus  governed  here.  Un- 
der Galienus  we  read  there  was  a  strong  and  general 
levolt  from  the  Roman  legate.  Of  the  thirty  tyrants 
which  not  long  after  took  upon  them  the  style  of  em- 
jjcror,"  by  many  coins  found  among  us,  Lollianus,  Vic- 
torinus,  Posthumus,  the  Tetrici,  and  Marius  are  con- 
jectured to  have  risen  or  born  great  sway  in  this 
island.y  Whence  Porphyrius,  a  pliilosopher  then  liv- 
ing, said  that  Britain  was  a  soil  fruitful  of  tyrants ; 
and  is  noted  to  be  the  first  author  tiiat  makes  mention 
of  the  Scottish  nation.  While  Probus  was  emperor,z 
Bonosus  the  son  of  a  rhetorician,  bred  up  a  Spaniard, 
though  by  descent  a  Briton,  and  a  matcliless  drinker; 
nor  much  to  be  blamed,  if,  as  they  write,  he  were  still 
wisest  in  his  cups;  having  attained  in  warfare  to  high 
honours,  and  lastly  in  his  charge  over  the  German  ship- 
ping, willinglj',  as  was  thought,  miscarried,  trusting 
on  his  power  with  the  western  armies,  and  joined  with 
Proculus,  bore  himself  a  while  for  emperor  ;  but  after 
a  long  and  bloody  fight  at  Cullen,  vanquished  by 
Probus,  he  hanged  himself,  and  gave  occasion  of  a 
ready  jest  made  on  him  for  his  much  drinking  :* 
"  Here  hangs  a  tankard,  not  a  man."  After  this, 
Probus  with  much  wisdom  prevented  a  new  rising 
here  in  Britain  by  the  severe  loyalty  of  Victorinus  a 
Moor,  at  whose  entreaty  he  had  placed  here  that  go- 
vernour  which  rebelled.  For  the  emperor  upbraiding 
him  with  the  disloyalty  of  whom  he  had  commended, 
Victorinus  undertaking  to  set  all  right  again,  hastes 
thither,  and  finding  indeed  the  governour  to  intend 
sedition,  by  some  contrivance  not  mentioned  in  the 
story,  slew  him,  whose  name''  some  imagine  to  be 
Cornelius  Lelianus.  They  write  also  that  Probus 
gave  leave  to  the  Spaniards,  Gauls,  and  Britons  to 
plant  rines,  and  to  make  wine ;  and  having  subdued 
the  Vandals  and  Burgundians  in  a  great  battle.^  sent 
over  many  of  them  hither  to  inhabit,  where  they  did 
good  service  to  the  Romans,  when  any  insurrection 
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happened  in  the  isle.  After  whom  Carus  emperor 
going  against  the  Persians,  left  Carinus'*  one  of  his 
sons  to  govern  among  other  western  provinces  this 
island  with  imperial  authority  ;  but  him  Dioclesian, 
saluted  emperor  by  the  eastern  arms,  overcame  and 
slew.  About  which  time  Carausius,"  a  man  of  low 
parentage,  born  in  Menapia,  about  the  parts  of  Cleves 
and  Juliers,  who  through  all  military  degrees  was 
made  at  length  admiral  of  the  Bclgic  and  Armoricseas, 
then  much  infested  by  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  what 
he  took  from  the  pirates,  neither  restoring  to  the  owners 
nor  accounting  to  the  public,  but  enriching  himself, 
and  yet  not  scouring  the  seas,  but  conniving  rather  at 
those  sea  robbers,  was  grown  at  length  too  great  a  de- 
linquent to  be  less  than  an  emperor  •/  for  fear  and 
guiltiness  in  those  days  made  emperors  oftener  than 
merit:  and  understanding  that  Maximianus  Hercu- 
lius,?  Dioclesian's  adopted  son,  was  come  against  him 
into  Gallia,  passed  over  with  the  navy,  which  he  had 
made  his  own,  into  Britain,  and  possessed  the  island. 
Where  he  built  a  new*"  fleet  after  the  Roman  fashion, 
got  into  his  power  the  legion  that  was  left  here  in  gar- 
rison, other  outlandish  cohorts  detained,  listed  the  very 
merchants  and  factors  of  Gallia,  and  with  the  allure- 
ment of  spoil  invited  great  numbers  of  other  barbarous 
nations  to  his  part,  and  trained  them  to  sea  service, 
wherein  the  Romans  at  that  time  were  grown  so  out  of 
skill,  that  Carausius  with  his  navy  did  at  sea  what  he 
listed,  robbing  on  every  coast;  whereby  Maximilian, 
able  to  come  no  nearer  than  the  shore  of  Boloigne,  was 
forced  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Carausius,  and  yield 
him  Britain ;'  as  one  fittest  to  guard  the  province  there 
against  inroads  from  the  North  But  not  long  after ^ 
having  assumed  Constantius  Chlorus  to  the  dignity  of 
Csesar,  sent  him  against  Carausius  ;  who  in  the  mean 
while  had  made  himself  strong  both  within  the  land 
and  without.'  Galfred  of  Monmouth  writes,  that  he 
made  the  Picts  his  confederates ;  to  whom,  lately  come 
out  of  Scythia,  he  gave  Albany  to  dwell  in  :  and  it  is 
observed,  that  before  his  time  the  Picts  are  not  known 
to  have  been  any  where  mentioned,  and  then  first  by 
Eumenius  a  rhetorician.™  He  repaired  and  fortified 
the  wall  of  Severus  with  seven  castles,  and  a  round 
house  of  smooth  stone  on  the  bank  of  Carron,  which 
river,  saith  Ninnius,  was  of  his  name  so  called ;  he 
built  also  a  triumphal  arch  in  remembrance  of  some 
victory  there  obtained."  In  France  he  held  Gessoria- 
cum,  or  Boloigne;  and  all  the  Franks,  which  had  by 
his  permission  seated  themselves  in  Belgia,  were  at  his 
devotion.  But  Constantius  hasting  into  Gallia,  besieges 
Boloigne,  and  with  stones  and  timber  obstructing  the 
port,  keeps  out  all  relief  that  could  be  sent  in  by  Ca- 
rausius. Who  ere  Constantius,  with  the  great  fleet 
which  he  had  prepared,  could  arrive  hither,  was  slain 
treacherously"  by  Alectus  one  of  his  friends,  who 
longed  to  step  into  his  place ;  when  he  seven  years, 
and  worthily  as  some  say,  as  others  tyrannically,  had 
ruled  the  island.     So  much  the  more  did  Constantius 
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prosecute  that  oppovlunity,  before  Alectus  could  well 
strengthen  his  affairs  :  v  and  though  in  ill  weather, 
putting  to  sea  with  all  urgency  from  several  havens  to 
spread  the  terrour  of  liis  landing,  and  the  doubt  where 
to  expect  him,  in  a  mist  passing  the  British  fleet  un- 
seen, that  lay  scouting  near  the  isle  of  Wight,  no  sooner 
got  ashore,  but  fires  his  own  ships,  to  leave  no  hope  of 
refuge  but  in  victory.     Alectus  also,  though  now  much 
dismayed,  transfers  his  fortune  to  a  battle  on  the  shore; 
but  encountered  by  Asclepiodotas^  captain  of  the  prae- 
torian bands,  and  desperately  rushing  on,  unmindful 
both  of  ordering  his  men,  or  bringing  them  all  to  fight, 
save  the  accessories  of  his  treason,  and  his  outlandish 
hirelings,  is  overthrown,  and  slain  with  little  or  no  loss 
to  the  Romans,  but  great  execution  on  the  Franks. 
His  body  was  found  almost  naked  in  the  field,  for  his 
purple  robe  he  had  thrown  aside,  lest  it  should  descry 
him,  unwilling  to  be  found.     The  rest  taking  flight  to 
London,  and  purposing  with  the  pillage  of  that  city  to 
escape  by  sea,  are  met  by  another  part  of  the  Roman 
army,  whom  the  mist  at  sea  disjoining  had  by  chance 
brought   thither,  and   with    a   new  slaug-hter   chased 
through  all  the  streets.     The  Britons,  their  wives  also 
and  children,  with  great  joy  go  out  to  meet  Constan- 
tius,  as  one  whom  they  acknowledge  their  deliverer 
from  bondage  and  insolence.     All  this  seems  by  Eume- 
nius,''  who  then  lived,  and  was  of  Constantius's  hous- 
hold,  to  have  been  done  in  the  course  of  one  continued 
action;  so  also  thinks Sigonius,  a  learned  writer:  though 
all  others  allow  three  years  to  the  tyranny  of  Alectus. 
In  these  days  were  great  store  of  workmen,  and  excel- 
lent builders  in  this  island,  whom,  after  the  alteration 
of  things  here,  the  jEduans  in  Burgundy  entertained 
to  build  their  temples,  and  public  edifices.     Dioclesian 
having  hitherto  successfull3'  used  his  valour  against  the 
enemies  of  his  empire,  uses  now  his  rage  in  a  bloody 
persecution  against  his  obedient  and  harmless  christian 
subjects :    from  the  feeling  whereof  neither  was  this 
island,   though    most   remote,   far   enough    removed. "^ 
Among  them  here  who  suffered  gloriously,  Aron,  and 
Julius  of  Caerleon  upon  Usk,  but  chiefly  Alban  of  Veru- 
1am,  were  most  renowned  ;  the  story  of  whose  martyr- 
dom soiled,  and  worse  martyred  with  the  fabling  zeal 
of  some  idle  fancies,  more  fond  of  miracles,  than  appre- 
hensive of  truth,  deserves  not  longer  digression.    Con- 
stantius,  after  J)ioclesian,  dividing  the  empire  with  Ga- 
lerius,  had  Britain  among  his  other  provinces  ;  where 
either  preparing  or  returning  with  a  victory  from  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Caledonians,  he  died  at  York.*  His 
son  Constantine,  who  happily  came  post  from  Rome  to 
Boloigne,  just  about  the  time,  saith  Eumenius,  that  his 
father  was  setting  sail  his  last  time  hither,  and  not  long- 
before  his  death,  was  by  him  on  his  deathbed  named, 
and  after  his  funeral,  by  the  vihole  army  saluted  empe- 
ror.    There  goes  a  fame,  and  that  seconded  by  most  of 
our  own  historians,  though  not  those  the  ancientcst, 
that  Constantine  was  born  in   this  island,  his  mother 
Helena  the  daughter  of  Coilus  a  British  prince,  not 
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sure  the  father  of  King  Lucius,  whose  sister  she  must 
then  be,  for  that  would  detect  her  too  old  by  a  hundred 
years  to  be  the  mother  of  Constantine.     But  to  salve 
this  incoherence,  another  Coilus  is  feigned  to  be  then 
earl  of  Colchester.    To  this  therefore  the  Roman  authors 
give  no  testimony,  except  a  passage  or  two  in  the 
Panegyrics,  about  the  sense  whereof  much  is  argued  : 
others '  nearest  to  those  times  clear  the  doubt,  and  write 
him  certainly  born  of  a  mean  woman,  Helena,  the  con- 
cubine of  Constantius,  at  Naisus  in  Dardania.     "  How- 
beit,  ere  his  departure  hence,  he  seems  to  have  had 
some  bickerings  in  the  North,  which  by  reason  of  more 
urgent  affairs  composed,  he  passes  into  Gallia ;  and 
after  four  years  returns  either  to  settle  or  to  alter  the 
state  of  things  here,  until  a  new  war  against  Maxentius 
called  him  back,  leaving  Pacatianus  his  vicegerent. 
^'  He  deceasing,  Constantine  his  eldest  son  enjoyed  for 
his  part  of  the  empire,  with  all  the  provinces  that  lay 
on  this  side  the  Alps,  this  island  also.     ^  But  falling  to 
civil  war  with  Constans  his  brother,  was  by  him  slain ; 
who  with   his  third  brother  Constantius  coming  into 
Britain,  seized  it  as  victor.     Against  him  rose  Mag- 
nentius,^  one  of  his  chief  commanders,  by  some  affirmed 
the  son  of  a  Briton,  he  having  gained  on  his  side  great 
forces,  contested  with  Constantius  in  many  battles  for 
the  sole  empire;  but  vanquished, in  the  end  slew  him- 
self.    ^  Somewhat  before  this  time  Gratianus  Funarius, 
the  father  of  Valentinian,  afterwards  emperor,  had  cliief 
command  of  those  armies  which  the  Romans  kept  here. 
^  And  the  Arian  doctrine  which  then  divided  Christen- 
dom, wrought  also  in  this  island  no  small  disturbance; 
a  land,  saith  Gildas,  greedy  of  every  thing  new,  sted- 
fast  in  nothing.     At  last  '^   Constantius  appointed  a 
synod  of  more  than  four  hundred  bishops  to  assemble 
at  Ariminum  on  the  emperor's  charges,  which  the  rest 
all  refusing,  three  only  of  the  British,  poverty  constrain- 
ing them,  accepted  ;  though  the  other  l)ishops  among 
them  offered  to  have  born  their  charges  ;  esteeming  it 
more  honourable  to  live  on  the  public,  than  to  be  ob- 
noxious to  any  private  purse.     Doubtless  an  ingenuous 
mind,  and  far  above  the  presbyters  of  our  age ;  who 
like  well  to  sit  in  assembly  on  the  public  stipend,  but 
liked  not  the  poverty  that  caused  these  to  do  so.     After 
this  Martin  us  was  deputy  of  the  province ;  who  being 
offended  with  the  cruelty  which  Paulus,  an  inquisitor 
sent  from  Constantius,  exercised  in  his  inquiry  after 
thosemilitary  officers  who  had  conspired  with  Magnen- 
tius,  was  himself  laid  hold  on  as  an  accessory:  at  which 
enraged  he  runs  at  Paulus  with  his  drawn  sword ;  but 
failing  to  kill  him,  turns  it  on  himself     Next  to  whom, 
as  may  be  guessed,  Alipius  was  made  deputy.     In  the 
mean   time   Julian,^    whom   Constantius   had   made 
Ca.sar,  having   recovered    much    territory  about   the 
Rhine,  where  the  German  inroads  before  had  long  in- 
sulted, to  relieve  those  countries  almost  ruined,  causes 
eight  hundred  pinnaces  to  be  built ;  and  with  them, 
by  frequent  voyages,  plenty  of  corn  to  be  fetched  in 
from  Britain  ;  which  even  then  was  the  usual  bounty 
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of  tins  soil  to  tliose  parts,  as  oft  as  I'lencli  and  Saxon 
pirates  hindered  not  the  transportation.®  While  f 
Constantius  yet  reij^ned,  the  Scots  and  Picts  breakinpf 
in  upon  the  Northern  confines,  Julian,  beiiiij  at  Paris, 
sends  over  liUpicinus,  a  well-tried  soldier,  but  a  jiroud 
and  covetous  man,  who  with  a  power  of  light-armed 
Ilcrulians,  Batavians,  and  Mresians,  in  the  midst  of 
winter  sailing-  from  Boloigne,  arrives  at  Rutupiae, 
seated  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  comes  to  London,  to 
consult  there  about  the  war ;  but  soon  after  was  recalled 
bj  Julian,  then  chosen  emperor.  Under  whom  we  read 
not  of  aught  ha])pening  here,  only  tliat  Palladius,  one 
of  his  great  officers,  was  hither  banished.  R  This  year, 
Valentiniaubeingemperor,  the  Atticots,  Picts,  and  Scots, 
roving  up  and  down,  and  last  the  Saxons  with  perpetual 
landings  and  invasions  harried  the  South  coast  of 
Britain;  slew  Nectaridius  %vho  governed  the  sea 
borders,  and  Bulchobaudcs  with  his  forces  by  an  am- 
bush. Witli  whicii  news  Valentinian  not  a  little  per- 
plexed, sends  first  Scverus  high  steward  of  his  house, 
and  soon  recalls  him ;  then  Jovinus,  who  intimating 
the  necessity  of  greater  supplies,  he  sends  at  length 
Theodosius,  a  man  of  tried  valour  and  experience, 
father  to  the  first  emperor  of  that  name.  He  h  with 
selected  numbers  out  of  the  legions,  and  cohorts,  crosses 
the  sea  from  Boloigne  to  Rutupiae ;  from  whence  with 
the  Batavians,  Herulians,  and  other  legions  that  ar- 
rived soon  after,  he  marches  to  London  ;  and  dividing 
his  forces  into  several  bodies,  sets  upon  tlie  dispersed 
and  plundering  enemy,  laden  with  spoil ;  from  whom 
recovering  the  booty  which  they  led  away,  and  were 
forced  to  leave  there  with  their  lives,  he  restores  all  to 
the  right  owners,  save  a  small  portion  to  his  wearied 
soldiers,  and  enters  London  victoriously;  which, before 
in  many  straits  and  difficulties,  was  now  revived  as  with 
a  great  deliverance.  The  numerous  enemy  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal,  was  of  different  nations,  and  the  war 
scattered  :  which  Theodosius,  getting  daily  some  intel- 
ligence from  fugitives  and  prisoners,  resolves  to  carry 
on  by  sudden  parties  and  surprisals,  rather  than  set 
battles;  nor  omits  he  to  proclaim  indemnity  to  such 
as  would  lay  down  arms,  and  accept  of  peace,  which 
brought  in  many.  Yet  all  this  not  ending  the  work, 
he  requires  that  Civilis,  a  man  of  much  uprightness, 
might  be  sent  him,  to  be  as  deputy  of  the  island,  and 
Dulcitius  a  famous  captain.  Thus  was  Theodosius 
busied,  besetting  with  ambushes  the  roving  enemy, 
repressing  his  roads,  restoring  cities  and  castles  to 
their  former  safety  and  defence,  laying  every  where 
the  firm  foundation  of  a  long  peace,  when  >  Valentinus 
a  Pannonian,  for  some  great  offence  banished  into 
Britain,  conspiring  with  certain  exiles  and  soldiers 
against  Theodosius,  whose  worth  he  dreaded  as  the  only 
obstacle  to  his  greater  design  of  gaining  the  isle  into 
i)is  power,  is  discovered,  and  with  his  chief  accomplices 
delivered  over  to  condign  punishment:  against  the 
rest,  Theodosius  with  a  wise  lenity  suffered  not  inquisi- 
tion to  proceed  too  rigorously,  lest  the  fear  thereof  ap- 
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pertaining  to  so  many,  occasion  might  arise  of  new 
trouble  in  a  time  so  unsettled.  This  done,  he  applies 
himself  to  reform  things  out  of  order,  raises  on  the  con- 
fines many  strong  holds;  and  in  them  appoints  due 
and  diligent  watches  :  and  so  reduced  all  things  out 
of  danger,  that  the  province,  which  but  lately  was  un- 
der command  of  the  enemy,  became  now  wholly  Ro- 
man, new  named  Valentia  of  Valentinian,  and  the  city 
of  Loudon,  Augusta.  Thus  Theodosius  nobly  acquit- 
ting himself  in  all  aflfairs,  with  general  applause  of  the 
whole  province,  accompanied  to  the  sea-side  returns  to 
Valentinian.  Who  about  five  years  after  sent  hither 
Fraomarius,  a  king  of  the  Almans,''  with  authority  of 
a  tribune  over  his  own  country  forces;  which  then, 
both  for  number  and  good  service,  were  in  high  esteem. 
Against  Gratian,  wlio  succeeded  in  the  Western  em- 
pire, Maximus  a  Spaniard,  and  one  who  had  served  in 
the  British  wars  with  younger  Theodosius,  (for  he 
also,  either  with  his  father,  or  not  long  after  him, 
seems  to  have  done  something  in  this  island,)  and  now- 
general  of  the  Roman  armies  here,  either  discontented 
that  Theodosius  was  preferred  before  him  to  the  em- 
pire, or  constrained  by  the  soldiers  who  hated  Gratian, 
assumes  the  imperial  purple;™  and  having  attained 
victory  against  the  Scots  and  Picts,  with  the  flower 
and  strength  of  Britain,  passes  into  France ;  there 
slays  Gratian,  and  without  much  difficulty,  the 
space  of  five  years  obtains  his  part  of  the  empire, 
overthrown  at  length,  and  slain  by  Theodosius.  With 
whom  perisliiug  most  of  his  followers,  or  not  returning 
out  of  Armorica,  which  Maximus  had  given  them  to 
possess,  the  South  of  Britain  by  this  means  exhausted 
of  her  youth,  and  what  there  was  of  Roman  soldiers  on 
the  confines  drawn  off,  became  a  prey  to  savage  inva- 
sions ;°  of  Scots  from  the  Irish  seas,  of  Saxons  from 
the  German,  of  Picts  from  the  North.  Against  them, 
first''  Chrysanthus  the  son  of  Marcian  a  bishop,  made 
deputy  of  Britain  by  Theodosius,  demeaned  himself 
worthily  :  then  Stilicho  a  man  of  great  power,  whom 
Theodosius  dying  left  protector  of  his  son  Honorius, 
either  came  in  person,  or  sending  over  sufficient  aid, 
repressed  them,  and  as  it  seems  new  fortified  the  wall 
against  them.  But  that  legion  being  called  away, 
when  the  Roman  armies  from  all  parts  hasted  to  re- 
lieve Honorius,i  then  besieged  in  Asta  of  Piemont,  by 
Alaric  the  Goth,  Britain  was  left  exposed  as  before,  to 
those  barbarous  robbers.  Lest  any  wonder  how  the 
Scots  came  to  infest  Britain  from  the  Irish  sea,  it  must 
be  understood,  that  the  Scots  not  many  years  before 
had  been  driven  all  out  of  Britain  by  Maximus  ;f  and 
their  king  Eugenius  slain  in  fight,  as  their  own  annals 
report:  whereby,  it  seems,  wandering  up  and  down 
without  certain  seat,  they  lived  by  scumming  those 
seas  and  shores  as  pirates.  But  more  authentic  writers 
confirm  us,  that  the  Scots,  whoever  they  be  originally, 
came  first  into  Ireland,  and  dwelt  there,  and  named  it 
Scotia  long  before  the  North  of  Britain  took  that  name, 
s  Orosius,  who  lived  at  this  time,  writes  that  Ireland 
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was  then  inhabited  by  Scots,  About  this  time,'  thousrh 
troublesome,  Pelagiiis  a  Briton  found  the  leisure  to 
bring  new  and  dang-erous  opinions  into  the  church, 
and  is  largely  writ  against  by  St.  Austin.  But  the 
Roman  powers  wiiich  were  called  into  Italy,  when 
once  the  fear  of  Alaric  was  over,  made  return  into  se- 
veral provinces ;  and  pei'haps  Victoriuus  of  Tolosa, 
whom  Rutilius  the  poet  much  commends,  might  be 
then  prefect  of  this  island ;  if  it  were  not  he  whom 
Stilicho  sent  hither.  Buchanan  writes,  that  endeavour- 
ing to  reduce  tiie  Picts  into  a  province,  he  gave  the 
occasion  of  their  calling  back  Ferg-usius  and  the  Scots, 
whom  Maximus  with  their  help  had  quite  driven  out 
of  the  island:  and  indeed  the  verses  of  that  poet  speak 
him  to  have  been  active  in  those  parts.  But  the  time 
whicli  is  assigned  him  later  by  Buchanan  after  Gra- 
tianus  Municeps,  by  Camden  after  Constantine  the  ty- 
rant, accords  not  with  that  which  follows  in  tiie  plain 
course  of  history.  "  For  the  Vandals  having  broke  in 
and  wasted  all  Belgia,  even  to  those  places  from 
whence  easiest  passage  is  into  Britain,  the  Ronian 
forces  here,  doubting  to  be  suddenly  invaded,  were  all 
in  uproar,  and  in  tumultuous  manner  set  up  JIarcus, 
■who  it  may  seem  was  then  deputy.  But  him  not 
found  agreeable  to  tiieir  heady  courses,  they  as  hastily 
kill ;  *  for  the  giddy  favour  of  a  mutinying  rout  is  as 
dangerous  as  their  fury.  The  like  they  do  by  ^  Gra- 
tian  a  British  Roman,  in  four  months  advanced,  adored, 
and  destroyed.  There  was  among  them  a  common 
soldier  whose  name  was  Constantine,  with  him  on  a 
sudden  so  taken  they  are,  upon  the  conceit  put  in  them 
of  the  luckiness  in  his  name,  as  without  otlier  visible 
merit  to  create  him  emperor.  It  fortuned  tiiat  the 
man  had  not  his  name  for  nought ;  so  well  he  knew 
to  lay  hold,  and  make  good  use  of  an  unexpected  offer. 
He  therefore  with  a  wakened  spirit,  to  the  extent  of  his 
fortune  dilating  his  mind,  which  in  his  mean  condition 
before  lay  contracted  and  shrunk  up,  orders  with  good 
advice  his  military  affairs :  and  with  the  whole  force 
of  the  province,  and  what  of  British  was  able  to  bear 
arms,  he  passes  into  France,  aspiring  at  least  to  an 
equal  sliare  with  Honorius  in  the  empire.  Where,  by 
the  valour  of  Eilobecus  a  Frank,  and  Gerontius  a 
Briton,  and  partly  by  persuasion,  gaining  all  in  his 
way,  he  comes  to  Arles.^  With  like  felicity  l)y  his  son 
Constans,  whom  of  a  monk  he  had  made  a  Ccesar, 
and  by  the  conduct  of  Gerontius  he  reduces  all  Spain 
to  his  obedience.  But  Constans  after  this  displacing 
Gerontius,  the  aflairs  of  Constantine  soon  went  to 
wreck ;  for  he  by  this  means  alienated,  set  up  Max- 
imus one  of  his  friends  against  him  in  Spain  ;^  and 
passing  into  France,  took  Vienna  by  assault,  and  liaving 
slain  Constans  in  that  city,  calls  on  the  Vandals  against 
Constantine;  who  by  him  incited,  as  by  him  before 
they  had  been  repressed,  breaking  forward,  overrun 
most  part  of  France.  But  when  Constantius  Comes, 
the  emperor's  general,  with  a  strong  power  came  out 
of  Italy,  ^  Gerontius,  deserted  by  his  own  forces,  re- 
tires into  Spain ;  where  also  growing  into  contempt 
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with  the  soldiers,  after  his  flight  out  of  France,  by  vviiom 
his  house  in  the  night  was  beset,<^  having  first  with  a 
few  of  his  servants  defended  himself  valiantly,  and 
slain  above  three  hundred,  though  when  his  darts  and 
other  weapons  were  spent  he  might  have  escaped  at  a 
private  door,  as  all  his  servants  did,  not  cndm-ing  to 
leave  his  wife  Xonnicliia,  whom  he  loved,  to  the  vio- 
lence of  an  enraged  crew,  he  first  cuts  off  the  head  of 
his  friend  Alanus,  as  was  agreed  ;  next  his  wife,  though 
loth  and  delaying,  yet  by  her  entreated  and  importuned, 
refusing  to  outlive  her  husband,  he  dispatched:  for 
which  her  resolution,  Sozomenus  an  ecclesiastical 
writer  gives  her  high  praise,  both  as  a  wife,  and  as  a 
christian.  Last  of  all,  against  himself  he  turns  his 
sword  ;  but  missing  the  mortal  place,  with  his  poniard 
finishes  the  work.  Thus  far  is  pursued  the  story  of  a 
famous  Briton,  related  negligently  by  our  other  histo- 
rians. As  for  Constantine,  his  ending  was  not  answer- 
able to  his  setting  out;  for  he  with  his  other  scm  Ju- 
lian besieged  by  Constantius  in  Aries,  and  mistrusting 
the  change  of  his  wonted  success,  to  save  his  head, 
poorly  turns  priest ;  but  that  not  availing  him,  is  car- 
ried into  Italy,  and  there  put  to  death  ;  having  four 
years  acted  the  emperor.  While  these  things  were 
doing,'^  the  Britons  at  home,  destitute  of  Roman  aid, 
and  the  chief  strength  of  their  own  youth,  that  went 
first  with  Maximus,  then  with  Constantine,  not  return- 
ing home,  vexed  and  harassed  by  their  wonted  ene- 
mies, had  sent  messages  to  Honorius;  but  he  at  that 
time  not  being  able  to  defend  Rome  itself,  which  the 
same  year  was  taken  by  Alaric,  advises  them  by  his 
letter  to  consult  how  best  they  might  for  their  own 
safety,  and  acquits  them  of  the  Roman  jurisdiction.^ 
They  therefore  thus  relinquished,  and  by  all  right  the 
government  relapsing  into  their  own  hands,  thenceforth 
betook  themselves  to  live  after  their  own  laws,  defend- 
ing their  bounds  as  well  as  thcj^  were  able ;  and  the 
Armoricans,  who  not  long  after  were  called  the  Britons 
of  France,  followed  their  example.  Thus  expired  this 
great  empire  of  the  Romans ;  first  in  Britain,  soon 
after  in  Italy  itself:  having  born  chief  sway  in  this 
island,  though  never  thoroughly  subdued,  or  all  at 
once  in  subjection,  if  we  reckon  from  the  coming  in  of 
Julius  to  the  taking  of  Rome  bj'  Alaric,  in  which  year 
Honorius  wrote  those  letters  of  discharge  into  Britain, 
the  space  of  462  years. ^  And  with  the  empire  fell  also 
what  before  in  this  Western  world  was  chiefly  Roman  ; 
learning,  valour,  eloquence,  history,  civility,  and  even 
language  itself,  all  these  together,  as  it  ^vere,  with 
equal  pace,  diminishing  and  decaying.  Hencefoitii 
we  are  to  steer  by  another  sort  of  authors ;  near  enough 
to  the  things  thej"  Miite,  as  in  their  own  country,  if 
that  would  serve  ;  in  time  not  much  belated,  some  of 
equal  age ;  in  expression  barbarous,  and  to  say  how 
judicious,  I  suspend  a  while:  this  we  must  expect;  in 
civil  tnatters  to  find  them  dubious  relators,  and  still  to 
the  best  advantage  of  what  they  term  Holy  Church, 
meaning  indeed  themselves :  in  most  other  matters  of 
religion,  blind,  astonished,  and  struck  with  superstition 
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as  with  a  planet;  in  one  word,  Monks.  Yet  these 
guides,  where  can  be  liad  no  better,  must  be  followed  ; 
in  f^ross,  it  may  be  true  cnouyli ;  in  circumstances 
each  man,  as  his  judgment  g-ives  liim,  may  reserve 
his  faith,  or  bestow  it.  But  so  diflercnt  a  state  of 
things  requires  a  several  relation. 


THE  THIRD  BOOK. 

This  third  book  having  to  tell  of  accidents  as  va- 
rious and  e.vcm])lary  as  tlie  intermission  or  change  of 
government  hath  any  where  brought  forlli,  may  de- 
serve attention  more  than  common,  and  repay  it  with 
like  benefit  to  them  who  can  judiciously  read  :  consider- 
ing especially  that  the  late  civil  broils  had  cast  us  into 
a  condition  not  much  unlike  to  what  tiie  Britons  then 
were  in  when  the  imperial  jurisdiction  departing  hence 
left  tliem  to  the  sway  of  their  own  councils;  which 
times  by  comparing  seriously  witli  tiiese  latter,  and 
that  confused  anarchy  witii  this  interreign,  we  may  be 
able  Irom  two  such  remarkable  turns  of  state,  produc- 
ing like  events  among  us,  to  raise  a  knowledge  of  our- 
selves both  great  and  weighty,  by  judging  hence  what 
kind  of  men  the  Britons  generally  are  in  matters  of  so 
high  enterprise;  how  by  nature,  industry,  or  custom, 
fitted  to  attempt  or  undergo  matters  of  so  main  con- 
sequence :  for  if  it  be  a  high  point  of  wisdom  in  every 
private  man,  much  more  is  it  in  a  nation,  to  know  it- 
self; rather  than  puffed  up  with  vulgar  flatteries  and 
encomiums,  for  want  of  self-knowledge,  to  enterprise 
rashly  and  come  off  miserably  in  great  undertakings. 

"*  [Of  these  who  swayed  most  in  the  late  troubles, 
few  words  as  to  this  point  may  suffice.  They  had 
arms,  leaders,  and  successes  to  their  wish;  but  to  make 
use  of  so  great  an  advantage  was  not  their  skill. 

To  other  causes  therefore,  and  not  to  the  want  of 
force,  to  warlike  manhood  in  the  Britons,  both  those, 
and  these  lately,  we  must  impute  the  ill  husbanding-  of 
those  fair  opportunities,  which  might  seem  to  have  put 
liberty  so  long  desired,  like  a  bridle,  into  their  hands. 
Of  wiiich  otiier  causes  equally  belonging  to  ruler, 
priest,  and  people,  above  hath  been  related:  which,  as 
they  brought  those  ancient  natives  to  misery  and  ruin, 
by  liberty,  which,  rightly  used,  might  have  made  them 
happy  ;  so  brought  they  these  of  late,  after  many  la- 
bours, much  bloodshed,  and  vast  expense,  to  ridiculous 
frustration  :  in  whom  tlie  like  defects,  the  like  miscar- 
riages notoriously  appeared,  with  vices  not  less  hate- 
ful or  inexcusable. 

For  a  parliament  being  called,  to  address  many 
things,  as  it  was  thought,  the  people  with  great  cou- 
rage, and  expectation  to  be  eased  of  what  discontented 
them,  chose  to  tiieir  behoof  in  parliament,  such  as  they 
thought  I)est  nffected  to  tlie  public  good,  and  some  in- 
deed men  of  wisdom  and  integrity ;  the  rest,  (to  be  sure 
the  greater  part,)  whom  wealth  or  ample  possessions, 
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or  bold  and  active  ambition  (rather  than  merit)  had 
commended  to  the  same  place. 

But  when  once  the  superficial  zeal  and  popular 
fumes  that  acted  their  New  magistracy  were  cooled, 
and  spent  in  them,  strait  every  one  betook  himself  (set- 
ting the  commonwealth  behind,  his  private  ends  before) 
to  do  as  his  own  profit  or  ambition  led  him.  Then  was 
justice  delayed,  and  soon  after  denied  :  spight  and 
favour  determined  all :  hence  faction,  tlicncc  treachery, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  field :  every  where  \\  rong,  and 
oppression  :  foul  and  horrid  deeds  committed  daily,  or 
maintained,  in  secret,  or  in  open.  Some  who  had  been 
called  from  shops  and  warehouses,  without  other  merit, 
to  sit  in  supreme  councils  and  committees,  (as  their 
breeding  was,)  fell  to  huckster  the  commonwealth. 
Others  did  thereafter  as  men  could  sooth  and  humour 
tliem  best;  so  he  who  would  give  most,  or,  under  covert 
of  hypocritical  zeal,  insinuate  basest,  enjoyed  unwor- 
thily the  rewards  of  learning  and  fidelity  ;  or  escaped 
the  punishment  of  his  crimes  and  misdeeds.  Their 
votes  and  ordinances,  whicli  men  looked  should  have 
contained  the  repealing  of  bad  laws,  and  the  immediate 
constitution  of  better,  resounded  wit!)  nothing  else,  but 
new  impositions,  taxes,  excises  ;  yearly,  monthly, 
weekly.  Not  to  reckon  the  offices,  gifts,  and  prefer- 
ments bestowed  and  shared  among  themselves :  they 
in  the  mean  while,  who  were  ever  faithfullest  to  this 
cause,  and  freely  aided  them  in  person,  or  with  their 
substance,  when  they  durst  not  compel  eitiier,  slighted 
and  bereaved  after  of  their  just  debts  by  greedy  seques- 
trations, were  tossed  up  and  do^^■n  after  miserable  at- 
tendance from  one  committee  to  another  with  petitions 
in  their  hands,  yet  either  missed  the  obtaining  of  their 
suit,  or  though  it  were  at  lengtli  granted,  (mere  shame 
and  reason  ofttimes  extorting  from  them  at  least  a  shew 
of  justice,)  yet  by  their  sequestrators  and  subcommittees 
abroad,  men  for  the  most  part  of  insatiable  hands,  and 
noted  disloyalty,  those  orders  were  commonly  disobey- 
ed :  which  for  certain  durst  not  have  been,  without 
secret  compliance,  if  not  compact  with  some  superiours 
able  to  bear  them  out.  Thus  were  their  friends  con- 
fiscate in  their  enemies,  while  they  forfeited  their  debt- 
ors to  the  state,  as  they  called  it,  but  indeed  to  the 
ravening  seizure  of  innumerable  thieves  in  office :  yet 
were  withal  no  less  burdened  in  all  extraordinary 
assessments  and  oppressions,  than  those  whom  they 
took  to  be  disaffected  :  nor  were  we  happier  creditors 
to  what  we  called  the  state,  than  to  them  who  were 
sequestered  as  the  state's  enemies. 

For  that  faith  which  ought  to  have  been  kept  as 
sacred  and  inviolable  as  any  tiling  holy,  "  the  Public 
Faith,"  after  infinite  sums  received,  and  all  the  wealth 
of  the  church  not  better  employed,  but  swallowed  up 
into  a  private  Gulf,  was  not  ere  long  ashamed  to  con- 
fess bankrupt.  And  now  besides  the  sweetness  of 
bribery,  and  other  gain,  with  the  love  of  rule,  their 
own  guiltiness  and  the  dreaded  name  of  Just  Account, 
which  the  people  had  long  called  for,  discovered  plainly 
that  there  were  of  their  ovvn  number,  who  secretly  con- 
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trived  and  fomented  those  troubles  and  combustions  in 
the  land,  which  openly  they  sat  to  remedy ;  and  would 
continually  find  such  work,  as  siiould  keep  them  from 
being  ever  broug-ht  to  that  Terrible  Stand  of  laying 
down  their  authority  for  lack  of  new  business,  or  not 
drawing  it  out  to  any  length  of  time,  though  upon  the 
ruin  of  a  whole  nation. 

And  if  the  state  were  in  this  plight,  religion  was  not 
in  much  better;  to  reform  which,  a  certain  number  of 
divines  were  called,  neither  chosen  by  any  rule  or  cus- 
tom ecclesiastical,  nor  eminent  for  either  piety  or 
knowledge  above  others  left  out;  only  as  each  member 
of  parliament  in  his  private  fancy  thought  fit,  so  elected 
one  by  one.  The  most  part  of  them  were  such,  as  had 
preached  and  cried  down,  with  great  shew  of  zeal,  the 
avarice  and  pluralities  of  bishops  and  prelates ;  that 
one  cure  of  souls  was  a  full  employment  for  one  spirit- 
ual pastor  how  able  soever,  if  not  a  charge  rather  above 
human  strength.  Yet  these  conscientious  men  (ere 
anj-^  part  of  the  work  done  for  which  they  came  toge- 
ther, and  that  on  the  public  salary)  wanted  not  bold- 
ness, to  the  ignominy  and  scandal  of  their  pastorlike 
profession,  and  especially  of  their  boasted  reformation, 
to  seize  into  their  hands,  or  not  unwillingly  to  accept 
(besides  one,  sometimes  two  or  more  of  the  best  livings) 
collegiate  masterships  in  the  universities,  rich  lectures 
in  the  city,  setting  sail  to  all  winds  that  might  blow 
gain  into  their  covetous  bosoms  :  by  which  means  these 
great  rebukers  of  nonresidence,  among  so  man}'  distant 
cures,  were  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  so  quickly  plural- 
ists  and  nonresidents  themselves,  to  a  fearful  condem- 
nation doubtless  by  their  own  mouths.  And  yet  the 
main  doctrine  for  which  they  took  such  pay,  and  in- 
sisted upon  with  more  vehemence  than  gospel,  was  but 
to  tell  us  in  effect,  that  their  doctrine  was  worth  no- 
thing, and  the  spiritual  power  of  their  ministry  less 
available  than  bodily  compulsion  ;  persuading  the 
magistrate  to  use  it,  as  a  stronger  means  to  subdue  and 
bring  in  conscience,  than  evangelical  persuasion  :  dis- 
trusting the  virtue  of  their  own  spiritual  weapons, 
which  were  given  them,  if  they  be  rightly  called,  with 
full  warrant  of  sufficiency  to  pull  down  all  thoughts 
and  imaginations  that  exalt  themselves  against  God. 
But  while  they  taught  compulsion  without  convince- 
menl,  which  not  long  before  tiiey  complained  of  as 
executed  unchristianly,  against  themselves;  these  in- 
tents are  clear  to  have  been  no  better  than  antichris- 
tian :  setting  up  a  spiritual  tyranny  by  a  secular  power, 
to  the  advancing  of  their  own  authority  above  the 
magistrate,  whom  they  would  have  made  their  execu- 
tioner, to  punish  church-delinquencies,  whereof  civil 
laws  have  no  cognizance. 

And  well  did  their  disciples  manifest  themselves  to 
be  no  better  principled  than  their  teachers,  trusted  with 
committeeships  and  other  gainful  offices,  upon  tlieir 
commendations  for  zealous,  (and  as  tlicy  slicked  not  to 
term  them,)  godly  men ;  but  executing  their  places 
like  children  of  the  devil,  unfaithfully,  unjustly,  un- 
mercifully, and  where  not  corruptly,  stii))idly.  So  that 
between  them  the  teachers,  and  these  the  disciples, 
there  hath  not  been  a  more  isfnominious  and  mortal 


wound  to  faith,  to  piety,  to  the  work  of  reformation, 
nor  more  cause  of  blaspheming  given  to  the  enemies  of 
God  and  truth,  since  tiie  first  preaching  of  reformation. 

The  people  therefore  looking  one  while  on  the  sta- 
tists, whom  tlicy  beljeld  without  constancy' or  firmness, 
labouring  doubtfully  beneath  tlic  ^^eigllt  of  tlieir  own 
too  high  undertakings,  busiest  in  petty  things,  trifling 
in  the  main,  deluded  and  quite  alienated,  expressed 
divers  ways  their  disaffection ;  some  despising  wliom 
before  they  honoured,  some  deserting,  some  inveigliing, 
some  conspiring  against  them.  Then  looking  on  the 
churchmen,  w  hom  they  saw  under  subtle  hypocrisy  to 
have  preached  their  own  follies,  most  of  them  not  the 
gospel,  timeservers,  covetous,  illiterate  persecutors,  not 
lovers  of  the  truth,  like  in  most  things  whereof  they 
accused  their  predecessors :  looking  on  all  this,  the 
people  which  had  been  kept  warm  a  while  with  the 
counterfeit  zeal  of  their  pulpits,  after  a  false  heat,  be- 
came more  cold  and  obdurate  than  before,  some  turning 
to  lewdness,  some  to  flat  atheism,  put  beside  their  old 
religion,  and  foully  scandalized  in  what  they  expected 
should  be  new. 

Thus  they  who  of  late  were  extolled  as  our  greatest 
deliverers,  and  had  the  people  wholly  at  their  devotion, 
by  so  discharging  their  trust  as  we  see,  did  not  only 
weaken  and  unfit  themselves  to  be  dispensers  of  what 
liberty  they  pretended,  but  unfitted  also  the  people, 
now  grown  worse  and  more  disordinate,  to  receive  or 
to  digest  any  liberty  at  all.  For  stories  teach  us,  that 
liberty  sought  out  of  season,  in  a  corrupt  and  degene- 
rate age,  brought  Rome  itself  to  a  farther  slavery  :  for 
liberty  hath  a  sharp  and  double  edge,  fit  only  to  be 
handled  by  just  and  virtuous  men;  to  bad  and  disso- 
lute, it  becomes  a  mischief  unwieldy  in  their  own 
hands :  neither  is  it  completely  given,  but  by  them 
who  have  the  happy  skill  to  know  what  is  grievance 
and  unjust  to  a  people,  and  how  to  remove  it  wisely; 
what  good  laws  are  wanting,  and  how  to  frame  them 
substantially,  that  good  men  may  enjoy  the  freedom 
which  they  merit,  and  the  bad  the  curb  which  they 
need.  But  to  do  this,  and  to  know  these  exquisite 
])roportions,  the  heroic  wisdom  which  is  required,  sur- 
mounted far  the  principles  of  these  narrow  politicians: 
what  wonder  then  if  they  sunk  as  these  unfortunate 
Britons  before  them,  entangled  and  oppressed  with 
thinjTS  too  hard  and  gfenerous  above  their  strain  and 
temper.''  For  Britain,  to  speak  a  truth  not  often 
spoken,  as  it  is  a  land  fruitful  enough  of  men  stout  and 
courageous  in  war,  so  it  is  naturally  not  over-fertile  of 
men  able  to  govern  justly  and  prudently  in  peace, 
trusting  only  in  tlieir  mother-wit ;  who  consider  not 
justly,  that  civility,  prudence,  love  of  the  public  good, 
more  than  of  monev  or  vain  honour,  are  to  this  soil  in 
a  manner  outlandish ;  grow  not  here,  but  in  minds 
well  implanted  with  solid  and  elaborate  breeding,  too 
impolitic  else  and  rude,  if  not  headstrong  and  intract- 
able to  the  industry  and  virtue  either  of  executing  or 
understanding  true  civil  government.  Valiant  indeed, 
and  prosperous  to  w  in  a  field  ;  but  to  know  the  end 
and  reason  of  winning,  unjudicious,  and  unwise :  in 
good  or  bad  success,  alike  unteachable.     For  the  sun. 
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which  we  want,  ripens  wits  as  well  as  fruits ;  and  as 
wine  and  oil  are  imported  to  us  from  abroad,  so  must 
ripe  understanding-,  and  many  civil  virtues,  be  impx)rted 
into  our  minds  from  forcig^n  writing's,  and  examples  of 
best  ag^cs;  we  shall  else  miscarrv  still,  and  come  short 
in  the  attcmj)ts  of  any  g^reat  enter|)rise.  Hence  did 
their  victories  ])rove  as  fruitless,  as  their  losses  danger- 
ous ;  and  left  them  still  conquering'  under  the  same 
g"ricvanccs,  that  men  suffer  conquered  :  which  was 
indeed  unlikely  to  go  otlicrwise,  unless  men  mor  ^  than 
vulj^^ar  bred  up,  as  few  of  them  were,  in  the  knowledge 
of  ancient  and  illustrious  deeds,  invincible  against 
many  and  vain  titles,  impartial  to  friendships  and  rela- 
tions, had  conducted  their  affairs:  but  tlien  from  the 
chapman  to  the  retailer,  many  whose  ignorance  was 
more  audacious  than  tlie  rest,  were  admitted  with  all 
their  sordid  rudiments  to  bear  no  mean  sway  among 
tbem,  both  in  cliurch  and  state. 

From  the  confluence  of  all  their  errours,  mischiefs, 
and  misdemeanors,  what  in  the  eyes  of  man  could  be 
expected,  but  what  befel  those  ancient  inhabitants, 
whom  they  so  much  resembled,  confusion  in  the  end  ? 

But  on  these  things,  and  this  parallel,  having  enough 
insisted,  I  return  to  the  story,  whicb  gave  us  matter  of 
tljis  digression.] 

The  Britons  thus,  as  we  heard,  being-  left  without 
protection  from  the  empire,  and  the  land  in  a  manner 
emptied  of  all  her  youth,  consumed  in  wars  abroad,  or 
not  caring  to  return  home,  themselves,  through  long 
subjection,  servile  in  mind,*'  slothful  of  body,  and  with 
the  use  of  arms  unacquainted,  sustained  but  ill  formany 
years  the  violence  of  those  barbarous  invaders,  who  now 
daily  grew  upon  them.  For  although  at  first  greedy 
of  change,'^  and  to  be  thought  the  leading  nation  to 
freedom  from  the  empire,  they  seemed  awhile  to  bestir 
them  with  a  shew  of  diligence  in  their  new  affairs, 
some  secretly  aspiring  to  rule,  others  adoring  the  name 
of  liberty,  yet  so  soon  as  they  felt  by  proof  the  weight 
of  what  it  was  to  govern  well  themselves,  and  what  was 
wanting  within  them,  not  stomach  or  the  love  of  licence, 
but  the  wisdom,  the  virtue,  the  labour,  to  use  and 
maintain  true  liberty,  they  soon  remitted  their  heat, 
and  shrunk  more  wretchedly  under  the  burden  of  their 
own  liberty,  than  before  under  a  foreign  yoke.  Inso- 
much that  the  residue  of  those  Romans,  which  had 
planted  themselves  here,  despairing  of  their  ill  deport- 
ment at  home,  and  weak  resistance  in  the  field  by  those 
few  who  had  the  courage  or  the  strength  to  hear  arms, 
nine  years  after  the  sacking  of  Rome  removed  out  of 
Britain  into  France,''  hiding  for  haste  great  part  of 
their  treasure,  which  was  never  after  found.''  And 
now  again  the  Britons,  no  longer  able  to  support  them- 
selves against  the  prevailing  enemy,  solicit  Honorius 
to  their  aid,f  with  mournful  letters,  embassages,  and 
vows  of  perpetual  subjection  to  Rome,  if  the  northern 
foe  were  but  repulsed.  sHe  at  their  request  spares 
them  one  legion,  which  with  great  slaugliter  of  the 
Scots  and  Picts  drove  them  beyond  tiie  borders,  rescued 
the  Britons,  and  advised  them  to  build  a  wall  across 
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the  island,  between  sea  and  sea,  from  the  place  where 
Edinburgh  now  stands  to  the  fritli  of  Dunbritton,  by 
the  city  Alcluith.''  But  tlie  material  being  only  turf, 
and  by  the  rude  multitude  iniartificially  built  up  with- 
out better  direction,  availed  tiicm  little.  '  For  no 
sooner  was  the  legion  departed,  but  the  greedy  spoilers 
returning,  land  in  great  numbers  from  their  boats  and 
pinnaces,  wasting,  slaying,  and  treading  down  all  be- 
fore them.  Tlien  are  messengers  again  posted  to 
Rome  in  lamentable  sort,  beseeching  tliat  they  would 
not  suffer  a  whole  province  to  be  destroyed,  and  the 
Roman  name,  so  honourable  yet  among  them,  to  be- 
come the  subject  of  Barbarian  scorn  and  insolence. 
''The  emperor,  at  their  sad  complaint,  with  what  speed 
was  possible,  sends  to  their  succour.  Who  coming 
suddenly  on  those  ravenous  multitudes  that  minded 
only  spoil,  surprise  them  with  a  terrible  slaughter. 
They  who  escaped  fled  back  to  those  seas,  from  whence 
yearly  they  were  wont  to  arrive,  and  return  laden  with 
booties.  But  the  Romans,  who  came  not  now  to  rule, 
but  charitably  to  aid,  declaring  tliat  it  stood  not  longer 
with  the  ease  of  their  affairs  to  make  such  laborious 
vf)yages  in  pursuit  of  so  base  and  vagabond  robbers, 
of  whom  neither  glory  was  to  be  got,  nor  gain,  exhort- 
ed them  to  manage  their  own  warfare ;  and  to  defend 
like  men  their  country',  their  wives,  their  children,  and 
what  was  to  he  dearer  tiian  life,  their  liberty,  against 
an  enemy  not  stronger  than  themselves,  if  their  own 
sloth  and  cowardice  had  not  made  them  so  :  if  they 
would  but  only  find  hands  to  grasp  defensive  arms, 
rather  than  basely  stretch  them  out  to  receive  bonds. 
'  They  gave  them  also  their  help  to  build  a  new  wall, 
not  of  earth  as  the  former,  but  of  stone,  (both  at  the 
public  cost,  and  by  particular  contributions,)  traversing 
the  isle  in  a  direct  line  from  east  to  west,  between  cer- 
tain cities  placed  there  as  frontiers  to  bear  off  the 
enemy,  where  Severus  had  walled  once  before.  They 
raised  it  twelve  foot  high,  eight  broad.  Along  the 
south  shore,  because  from  thence  also  like  hostility 
was  feared,  they  place  towers  by  the  sea-side  at  certain 
distances,  for  safety  of  the  coast.  Withal  tiiey  instruct 
them  in  the  art  of  war,  leaving  patterns  of  their  arms 
and  weapons  behind  them  ;  and  with  animating  words, 
and  manylessons  of  valour  to  a  faint-hearted  audience, 
bid  tbem  finally  farewel,  without  purpose  to  return. 
And  these  two  friendly  expeditions,  the  last  of  any 
hither  by  the  Romans,  were  performed,  as  may  be 
gathered  out  of  Beda  and  Diaconus,  the  two  last  years 
of  Honorius.  '"  Their  leader,  as  some  modernly  write, 
was  Gallio  of  Ravenna  ;  Buclianan,  who  departs  not 
much  from  the  fables  of  his  predecessor  Boethius,  names 
him  Maximianus,  and  brings  against  him  to  this  battle 
Fergus  first  king  of  Scots,  after  their  second  supposed 
coming  into  Scotland,  Durstus,  king  of  Picts,  both 
there  slain,  and  Dionetli  an  imaginary  king  of  Britain, 
or  duke  of  Cornwall,  who  improbably  sided  with  them 
against  his  own  country,  hardly-  escaping."  With  no 
less  exactness  of  particular  circumstances  he  takes  upon 
him  to  relate  all  those  tumultuary  inroads  of  the  Scots 
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and  Picts  into  Britain,  as  if  tliey  had  but  yesterday 
happened,  tlieir  order  of  battle,  manner  of  fight,  num- 
ber of  slain,  articles  of  peace,  tliing-s  whereof  Gildas 
and  Beda  are  utterly  silent,  authors  to  whom  the  Scotcli 
writers  have  none  to  cite  comparable  in  antiquity  ;  no 
more  therefore  to  be  believed  for  bare  assei'tions,  how- 
ever quaintly  drest,  than  our  Geoffrey  of  Monnioiith, 
when  he  varies  most  from  authentic  story.  But  either 
the  inbred  vanity  of  some,  in  tliat  respect  unworthily 
called  historians,  or  the  fond  zeal  of  praising'  their 
nations  above  truth,  hath  so  far  transported  them,  that 
where  they  find  nothing  faithfully  to  relate,  they  fall 
confidently  to  invent  what  they  think  may  either  best 
set  off  their  history,  or  magnify  their  country. 

The  Scots  and  Picts  in  manners  differing  somewhat 
from  eacii  other,  but  still  unanimous  to  rob  and  spoil, 
hearing  that  the  Romans  intended  not  to  return,  from 
their  go rroghs  or  leathern  frigates"  pour  out  themselves 
in  swarms  upon  the  land  more  confident  than  ever;  and 
from  the  north  end  of  the  isle  to  the  very  wall's  side, 
then  first  took  possession  as  inhabitants ;  while  the  Bri- 
tons with  idle  weapons  in  their  hands  stand  trembling 
on  the  battlements,  till  tlie  half  naked  Barbarians  with 
their  long  and  formidable  iron  hooks  pull  them  down 
headlong.  The  rest  not  only  quitting  the  wall,  but 
towns  and  cities,  leave  them  to  the  bloody  pursuer, 
who  follows  killing,  wasting,  and  destroying  all  in  his 
way.  From  these  confusions  arose  a  famine,  and  I'rom 
thence  discord  and  civil  commotion  among  the  Britons ; 
each  man  living  by  what  he  robbed  or  took  violently 
from  his  neighbour.  When  all  stores  were  consumed 
and  spent  where  men  inhabited,  they  betook  them  to  the 
woods,  and  lived  by  hunting,  which  was  their  onl\- 
sustainment.  p  To  the  heaps  of  these  evils  from  with- 
out were  added  new  divisions  witjjin  tlie  church.  i  For 
Agricola  the  son  of  Severianus  a  Pelagian  bishop  had 
spread  his  doctrine  wide  among  the  Britons,  not  unin- 
fected before.  The  sounder  part,  neither  willing  to 
embrace  his  opinion  to  the  overthrow  of  divine  grace, 
nor  able  to  refute  him,  crave  assistance  from  the  churches 
of  France :  who  send  them  Germanus  bishop  of  Aux- 
erre,  and  Lupus  of  Troycs.  They  by  continual  preach- 
ing in  churches,"^  in  streets,  in  fields,  and  not  without 
miracles,  as  is  written,  confirmed  some,  regained  others, 
and  at  Yerulam  in  a  public  disputation  put  to  silence 
their  chief  adversaries.  This  reformation  in  the  church 
w  as  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  their  success  a  while 
after  in  the  field.  For  the  Saxons  and  Picts  with  joint 
forcc,s  which  was  no  new  thing  before  the  Saxons  at 
least  had  an}-  dwelling  in  this  island,  during  the  abode 
of  Germanus  here,  had  made  a  strong  impression  from 
the  norti).  •  The  Britons  marching  out  against  thenij 
and  mistrusting  their  own  power,  send  to  Germanus 
and  his  colleague,  reposing  more  in  the  sjiiritual 
strength  of  those  two  men,  than  in  their  own  thousands 
armed.  They  came,  and  their  presence  in  the  camp 
was  not  less  than  if  a  whole  army  had  come  to  second 
t.bem.  It  was  then  the  time  of  Lent,  and  the  people, 
instructed  by  the  daily  sermons  of  these  two  pastors, 
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came  flocking  to  receive  baptism.  There  was  a  place 
in  the  camp  set  apart  as  a  church,  and  tricked  up  with 
boughs' uj)on  Easter-day.  The  enein\'  understandiuT 
this,  and  that  the  Britons  were  taken  up  with  religions 
more  than  with  feats  of  arms,  advances  after  the  pas- 
chal feast,  as  to  a  certain  victory.  German,  who  also 
had  intelligence  of  their  approach,  undertakes  to  be 
captain  that  day;  and  riding  out  with  selected  troops 
to  discover  what  advantages  the  place  might  offer, 
lights  on  a  valley  compassed  about  with  hills,  b}'  which 
the  enemy  was  to  pass.  And  placing  there  his  ambush, 
warns  tlicm,  that  what  word  they  heard  him  pronounce 
aloud,  the  same  they  should  repeat  with  universal  shout. 
The  enemy  passes  on  securely,  and  German  tliriee 
aloud  cries  Hallelujah ;  which  answered  by  the  sol- 
diers with  a  sudden  burst  of  clamour,  is  fnim  tlie  hills 
and  valleys  redoubled.  The  Saxons  and  Picts  on  a 
sudden  supposing  it  the  noise  of  a  huge  host,  throw 
themselves  into  flight,  casting  down  their  arms,  and 
great  numbers  of  them  are  drowned  in  the  river  which 
they  had  newly  passed.  This  victory,  thus  «on  with- 
out hands,  left  to  the  Britons  plenty  of  spoil,  and  the 
person  and  the  preaching  of  German  greater  authority 
and  reverence  than  before.  And  the  exploit  might  pass 
for  current,  if  Constantius,  the  writer  of  his  life  in  the 
next  age,  had  resolved  us  how  the  British  army  came 
to  want  ba])tizing;  for  of  any  paganism  at  tliat  time, 
or  long  before,  in  the  land  we  read  not,  or  that  Pela- 
gianism  was  rebaptized.  The  place  of  this  victory,  as 
is  reported,  was  in  Flintshire,"  by  a  town  called  Guid 
cruc,  and  the  river  Allen,  where  a  field  retains  the  name 
of  Maes  German  to  this  day.  But  so  soon  as  German 
was  returned  home,"  the  Scots  and  Picts,  (though  now 
so  many  of  them  Christians,  that  Palladius  a  deacon 
was  ordained  and  sent  by  Celestine  the  pope  to  be  a 
bishop  over  them,)  were  not  so  well  reclaimed,  or  not 
so  many  of  them,  as  to  cease  from  doing  mischief  to 
their  neighbours,y  where  they  found  no  impeachment 
to  fall  in  yearly  as  they  were  wont.  They  therefore  of 
the  Britons  who  perhaps  were  not  yet  wholly  ruined, 
in  the  strongest  and  soutii-west  parts  of  the  isle,'^  send 
letters  to  iEtius,  then  third  time  consul  of  Rome,  with 
this  superscription ;  "  To  .(Etius  thrice  consul,  the  groans 
of  the  Britons."  And  after  a  few  words  thus:  "  The 
barbarians  drive  us  to  the  sea,  the  sea  drives  us  back  to 
the  barbarians:  thus  bandied  up  and  down  between 
two  deaths,  we  perish  either  by  the  sword  or  by  the 
sea."  But  the  empire,  at  that  time  overspread  with 
Huns  and  Vandals,  was  not  in  condition  to  lend  them 
aid.  Thus  rejected  and  wearied  out  with  continual 
flying  from  place  to  place,  but  more  aftlicted  with  fa- 
mine, which  then  grew  outrageous  among  them,  many 
for  hunger  yielded  to  the  enemy ;  others  either  more 
resolute,  or  less  exposed  to  wants,  keeping  withiti 
woods  atid  mountainous  places,  not  only  defended 
themselves,  but  sallying  out,  at  length  gave  a  stop  to 
tlie  insulting  foe,  with  many  seasonable  defeats;  led 
by  .some  eminent  person,  as  may  be  thought,  who  ex- 
horted them  not  to  trust  in  their  own  strength,  but  in 
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divine  assistance.  And  perhaps  no  otlier  here  is  meant 
than  the  foresaid  deliverance  by  German,  if  computa- 
tion would  ])onnit,  which  Gildas  cither  not  much  re- 
tjarded,  or  mif^lit  mistake;  but  that  he  tarried  so  lonjj' 
licre,  tlic  writers  of  his  life  assent  not.^  Finding  there- 
fore such  op])osition,  the  Scotch  or  Irish  robbers,  for  so 
they  are  indifferently  termed,  without  delay  <^et  them 
home.  Tiie  Picts,  as  before  was  mentioned,  then  first 
besjan  to  settle  in  the  utmost  parts  of  the  island,  usin<j 
now  and  then  to  make  inroads  upon  the  Britons.  But 
they  in  the  mean  while  thus  rid  of  their  enemies,  begin 
afresh  to  till  the  ground  ;  wliich  after  cessation  yields 
her  fruit  in  such  abundance,  as  had  not  formerly  been 
known,  for  many  ages.  But  wantonness  and  luxury, 
the  wonted  companions  of  plenty,  grow  up  as  fast ; 
and  with  them,  if  Gildas  deserve  belief,  all  other  vices 
incident  to  human  corru])tion.  That  which  he  notes 
especially  to  be  the  chief  perverting  of  all  good  in  the 
land,  and  so  continued  in  his  days,  was  tlie  hatred  of 
truth,  and  all  such  as  durst  appear  to  vindicate  and 
maintain  it.  Against  them,  as  against  the  only  dis- 
turbers, all  the  malice  of  the  land  was  bent.  Lies 
and  falsities,  and  such  as  could  best  invent  them, 
were  only  in  request.  Evil  was  embraced  for  good, 
wickedness  honoured  and  esteemed  as  virtue.  And 
this  quality  their  valour  iiad,  against  a  foreign 
enemy  to  be  ever  backward  and  heartless;  to  civil 
broils  eager  and  prompt.  In  matters  of  government, 
and  the  search  of  truth,  weak  and  shallow  ;  in  false- 
hood and  wicked  deeds,  pregnant  and  industrious. 
Pleasing  to  God,  or  not  pleasing,  with  them  weighed 
alike ;  and  the  worse  most  an  end  was  the  weigher. 
Al!  things  were  done  contrary  to  public  welfare  and 
safety;  nor  only  by  secular  men,  for  the  clergy  also, 
whose  example  should  have  guided  others,  were  as 
vicious  and  corrupt.  Many  of  them  besotted  with  con- 
tinual drunkenness,  or  swollen  with  pride  and  wilful- 
ness, full  of  contention,  full  of  envy,  indiscrete,  incom- 
petent judges  to  determine  what  in  the  practice  of  life 
is  good  or  evil,  what  lawful  or  unlawful.  Thus  fur- 
nished with  judgment,  and  for  manners  thus  qualified 
both  priest  and  lay,  they  agree  to  choose  them  several 
kings  of  their  own  ;  as  near  as  might  be,  likest  them- 
selves ;  and  the  words  of  my  author  import  as  much. 
Kings  were  anointed,  saith  he,  not  of  God's  anointing, 
but  such  as  were  cruellest ;  aiid  soon  after  as  inconsider- 
ately, without  examining  the  truth,  put  to  death,  by 
their  anointers,  to  stt  up  others  more  fierce  and  proud. 
As  for  the  election  of  their  kings,  (and  that  they  had 
not  all  one  monarch,  appears  both  in  ages  past  and  by 
the  sequel,)  it  began,  as  nigh  as  may  be  guessed,  either 
this  year''  or  the  following,  when  they  saw  the  Ro- 
mans had  quite  deserted  their  claim.  About  which 
time  also  Pelagiaiiism  again  prevailing  by  means  of 
some  few,  the  Britisli  clergy  too  weak,  it  seems,  at  dis- 
pute, entreat  tiie  second  time  German  to  their  assist- 
ance ;  who  coming  with  Severus  a  disciple  of  Lupus, 
that  was  his  former  associate,  stands  not  now  to  argue, 
for  the  people  generally  continued  right ;  but  inquiring 


those  authors  of  new  disturbance,  adjudges  them  to 
banishment.  They  therefore  by  consent  of  all  were 
delivered  to  German  ;  who  carrying  them  over  with 
him,c  disposed  of  them  in  such  place  where  neither 
they  could  infect  others,  and  were  tiiemselvts  under 
cure  of  better  instruction.  But  Germanus  the  same 
year  died  in  Italy  ;  and  the  Britons  not  long  after 
found  themselves  again  in  much  perplexity,  with  no 
slight  rumour  that  their  old  troublcrs  the  Scots  and 
Picts  had  prepared  a  strong  invasion,  purposing  to 
kill  all,  and  dwell  themselves  in  the  land  from  end  to 
end.  But  ere  their  coming  in,  as  if  the  instruments  of 
divine  justice  had  been  at  strife,  which  of  them  first 
should  destroy  a  wicked  nation,  the  ])estilence,  fore- 
stalling the  sword,  left  scarce  alive  whom  to  bury  the 
dead  ;  and  for  that  time,  as  one  extremity  keeps  oflf  an- 
other, preserved  the  land  from  a  worse  incumbrance  of 
those  barbarous  dispossessors,  whom  the  contagion 
gave  not  leave  now  to  enter  far.  '•And  yet  the  Bri- 
tons, nothing  bettered  by  these  heavy  judgments,  the 
one  threatened,  the  other  felt,  instead  of  acknowledg- 
ing the  hand  of  Heaven,  run  to  the  palace  of  their  king 
Vortigeru  with  complaints  and  cries  of  what  they  sud- 
denly feared  from  the  Pictish  invasion.  Vortigern, 
who  at  that  time  was  chief  ratlier  than  sole  king,  un- 
less the  rest  had  perhajjs  left  their  dominions  to  the 
common  enemy,  is  said  by  him  of  Monmouth,  to  have 
procured  the  death  first  of  Constantine,  then  of  Con- 
stance his  son,  who  of  a  monk  was  made  king,  and  by 
that  means  to  have  usurped  the  crown.  But  they  who 
can  remember  how  Constantine,  with  his  son  Constance 
the  monk,  the  one  made  emperor,  the  other  Caesar,  pe- 
rished in  PVance,  may  discern  the  simple  fraud  of  this 
fable.  But  Vortigern  however  coming  to  reign,  is  de- 
ciphered by  truer  stories  a  proud  unfortunate  tyrant,  and 
yet  of  the  people  much  beloved,  because  his  vices  sorted 
so  well  with  theirs.  For  neitlier  was  he  skilled  in  war, 
nor  wise  in  counsel,  but  covetous,  lustful,  luxurious, 
and  prone  to  all  vice ;  wasting  the  public  treasure  in 
gluttony  and  riot,  careless  of  the  common  danger,  and 
through  a  haughty  ignorance  unapprehensive  of  his 
own.  Nevertheless  importuned  and  awakened  at 
length  by  unusual  clamours  of  the  people,  he  summons 
a  general  council,  to  provide  some  better  means  than 
heretofore  had  been  used  against  these  continual  an- 
noyances from  the  north  Wherein  by  advice  of  all  it 
was  determined,  that  the  Saxons  be  invited  into  Bri- 
tain against  the  Scots  and  Picts;  whose  breaking  in 
they  either  shortly  expected,  or  already  found  they  had 
not  strength  enough  to  oppose.  The  Saxons  were  a 
barbarous  and  heathen  nation,  famous  for  nothing  else 
but  robberies  and  cruelties  done  to  all  their  neighbours, 
both  by  sea  and  land  ;  in  particular  to  this  island,  wit- 
ness that  military  force,  which  the  Roman  emperors 
maintained  here  purposely  against  them,  under  a  spe- 
cial commander,  whose  title,  as  is  found  on  good  re- 
cord,e  was  "  Count  of  the  Saxon  shore  in  Britain,"  and 
the  many  mischiefs  done  by  their  landing  here,  both 
alone  and  with  tlie  Picts,  as  above  hath  been  related, 
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witness  as  much/  They  were  a  people  thoug'ht  by 
good  writers  to  be  descended  of  the  Sacae,  a  kind  of 
Scythians  in  the  north  of  Asia,  thence  called  Sacasons, 
or  sons  of  Sacte,  who  witii  a  flood  of  otiier  northern  na- 
tions came  into  Europe,  toward  the  declining'  of  the 
Roman  empire;  and  using  piracy  from  Denmark  all 
along  these  seas,  possessed  at  lengtli  by  intrusion  all 
that  coast  of  Germany,"  and  the  Netherlands,  which 
took  thence  the  name  of  Old  Saxony,  lying  between 
the  Rhine  and  Elve,  and  from  thence  north  as  far  as 
Eidora,  the  river  bounding  Holsatia,  thougli  not  so 
firmly  or  so  largely,  but  that  their  multitude  wandered 
yet  uncertain  of  habitation.  Such  guests  as  these  the 
Britons  resolve  now  to  send  for,  and  entreat  into  their 
houses  and  possessions,  at  whose  very  name  heretofore 
they  trembled  afar  off.  So  much  do  men  through  im- 
patience count  ever  that  the  heaviest,  which  they  bear 
at  present,  and  to  remove  the  evil  which  they  suffer, 
care  not  to  pull  on  a  greater  ;  as  if  variety  and  change 
in  evil  also  were  acceptable.  Or  whether  it  be  that 
men  in  the  despair  of  better,  imagine  fondly  a  kind  of 
refuge  from  one  misery  to  another. 

^  The  Britons  therefore  with  Vortigern,  who  was 
then  accounted  king  over  them  all,  resolve  in  full  coun- 
cil to  send  embassadors  of  their  choicest  men  with 
great  gifts,  and  saith  a  Saxon  writer,  in  these  words 
desiring  their  aid  ;  "  Worthy  Saxons,  hearing  the  fame 
of  3'our  prowess,  the  distressed  Britons  wearied  out, 
and  overpressed  by  a  continual  invading  enemy,  have 
sent  us  to  beseech  your  aid.  They  have  a  land  fertile 
and  spacious,  which  to  your  commands  they  bid  us 
surrender.  Heretofore  we  have  lived  with  freedom, 
under  the  obedience  and  protection  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Next  to  them  we  know  none  worthier  than 
yourselves:  and  therefore  become  suppliants  to  your 
valour.  Leave  us  not  below  our  present  enemies,  and 
to  aught  by  you  imposed,  willingly  we  shall  submit." 
Yet  Ethelwerd  writes  not  that  they  promised  subjec- 
tion, but  only  amity  and  league.  They  therefore  who 
had  chief  rule  among  them,'  hearing  themselves  en- 
treated by  the  Britons,  to  that  which  gladly  they  would 
have  wished  to  obtain  of  them  by  entreating,  to  the 
British  embassy  return  this  answer:''  "Be  assured 
henceforth  of  the  Saxons,  as  of  faithful  friends  to  the 
Britons,  no  less  ready  to  stand  by  them  in  their  need, 
than  in  their  best  of  fortune."  The  embassadors  return 
joyful,  and  with  news  as  welcome  to  their  country, 
whose  sinister  fate  bad  now  blinded  them  for  destruc- 
tion. '  The  Saxons,  consulting  first  their  gods,  (for 
they  had  answer,  that  the  land  whereto  they  went,  they 
should  hold  three  hundred  3'ears,  half  that  time  conquer- 
ing, and  half  quietly  possessing,)  furnish  out  three 
long  gallics,"'  or  kyules,  with  a  chosen  company  of 
warlike  youth,  under  tlie  conduct  of  two  brothers, 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  descended  in  the  fourth  degree 
from  Woden  ;  of  whom,  deified  for  the  fame  of  his 
acts,  most  kings  of  those  nations  derive  their  pedigree. 
These,  and  either  mixed  with  these,  or  soon  after  by 
themselves,  two  other  tribes,  or  neighbouring  people, 
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Jutes  and  Angles,  the  one  from  Jutland,  the  other  from 
Anglen  by  the  city  of  Sleswick,  both  provinces  of  Den- 
mark, arrive  in  the  first  year  of  Martian  the  Greek  em- 
peror, from  the  birtli  of  Christ  four  hundred  and  fifty," 
received  with  much  good-will  of  the  people  first,  then 
of  the  king,  who  after  some  assurances  given  and  taken, 
bestows  on  them  the  isle  of  Tanet,  where  they  first 
landed,  hoping  they  might  be  made  hereby  more  eager 
against  the  Picts,  when  they  fought  as  for  their  own 
country,  and  more  loyal  to  the  Britons,  from  whom  they 
had  received  a  place  to  dwell  in,  which  before  they 
wanted.  The  British  Nennius  writes,  that  these  bre- 
thren were  driven  into  exile  out  of  Germany,  and  to 
Vortigern  who  reigned  in  much  fear,  one  while  of  the 
Picts,  then  of  the  Romans  and  Ambrosius,  came  oppor- 
tunely into  the  haven.  °  For  it  was  the  custom  in  Old 
Saxony,  when  their  numerous  offspring  overflowed  tiic 
narrowness  of  their  bounds,  to  send  them  out  by  lot 
into  new  dwellings  wherever  they  found  room,  either 
vacant  or  to  be  forced,  p  But  whether  sought,  or 
unsought,  they  dwelt  not  here  long  without  employ- 
ment. For  the  Scots  and  Picts  were  now  come  down, 
some  say,  as  far  as  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,  whom 
perhaps  not  imagining  to  meet  new  opposition,  the 
Saxons,  though  not  till  after  a  sharp  encounter,  put  to 
flight  ;q  and  that  more  than  once ;  slaying  in  fight,"^ 
as  some  Scotch  writers  affirm,  their  king  Eugenius  the 
son  of  Fergus.  ^  Hengist  perceiving  the  island  to  be 
rich  and  fruitful,  but  her  princes  and  other  inhabitants 
given  to  vicious  ease,  sends  word  home,  inviting  others 
to  a  share  of  his  good  success.  Who  returning  with 
seventeen  ships,  were  grown  up  now  to  a  sufficient 
army,  and  entertained  without  suspicion  on  these  terms, 
that  they  "  should  bear  the  brunt  of  war  against  the 
Picts,  receiving  stipend,  and  some  place  to  inhabit." 
With  these  w  as  brought  over  the  daughter  of  Hengist, 
a  virgin  wonderous  fair,  as  is  reported,  Roweu  the 
British  call  her  :  she  by  commandment  of  her  father, 
who  had  invited  the  king  to  a  banquet,  coining  in 
presence  with  a  bowl  of  wine  to  welcome  him,  and  to 
attend  on  his  cup  till  the  feast  ended,  won  so  much 
upon  his  fancy,  though  already  wived,  as  to  demand 
her  in  marriage  upon  any  conditions.  Hengist  at  first, 
though  it  fell  out  perha])s  according  to  his  drift,  held 
off,  excusing  his  meanness;  then  obscurely  intimating 
a  desire  and  almost  a  necessity,  by  reason  of  his  aug- 
mented numbers,  to  have  his  narrow  bounds  of  Tanet 
enlarged  to  the  circuit  of  Kent,  had  it  straight  by  do- 
nation ;  though  Guorangonus,  till  then,  was  king  of 
that  place  ;  and  so,  as  it  were  overcome  hy  the  great 
munificence  of  Vortigern,  gave  his  daughter.  And 
still  encroaching  on  the  king's  favour,  got  further  leave 
to  call  over  Octa  and  Ebissa,  his  own  and  his  brother's 
son ;  pretending  that  they,  if  the  north  were  given 
them,  would  sit  there  as  a  continual  defence  against 
the  Scots,  while  himself  guarded  the  east.  '  They 
therefore  sailing  with  forty  sliips,  even  to  the  Or- 
cadcs,  and  every  way  curbing  the  Scots  and  Picts, 
possessed  that  part  of  the  isle  which  is   now  Nor- 
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tliumbeilaiul.      Notwitlistaiiding'  this,  they  complain 
that  tlieir  monthly  pay  was  grown  much  into  arrcar ; 
wliidi  when  the  Britons  foinid  means  to  satisfy,  thoiigli 
allegintf  withal,  tliat  tlicv  to  wliom  promise  was  mafJc 
of  wages  were   nolhint;-  so  many  in   number  :  (juicied 
with  this  awhile,  but  still  seckin<f  occasion  to  fall  ott", 
they  find  fault  next,  that  their  p;ty  is  too  small  for  the 
dang'er  they  under{j;'o,  tlireatenini^f  o])en  war,  unless  it 
be  aug'mented.     (iuortimer,  the  kins^'s  son,  perceiving' 
his  father  and  the  kingdom  thus  betrayed,  from  that 
time  bends  his  utmost  endeavour  to  drive  tliem  out. 
They  on  the  otiier  side  making  league  witli  the  Picts 
and  Scots,  and  issuing  out  of  Kent,  wasted  witliout 
resistance  almost  the  whole  land  even  to  tiie  western 
sea,  with  such  a  horrid   devastation,  that  towns  and 
colonies  overturned,  priests  and  peo])ic  slain,  temples 
and  palaces,  what  with  fire  and  sword,  lay  altogether 
lieaped  in  one  mixed  luin.     Of  all  which  multitude 
so  great  was  the  sinfulness  that  brought  tliis  upon  them, 
Gildas  adds,  that  few  or  none  were  likely  to  be  other 
than  lewd  and  wicked  persons.     The  residue  of  these, 
part  overtaken  in  the  mountains  were  slain ;  others 
subdued  witli  liunger  preferred  slavery  before  instant 
death  ;  some  getting  to  rocks,  hills,  and  woods,  inac- 
cessible, preferred  the  fear  and  danger  of  any  death, 
before  the  shame  of  a  secure  slavery;"    many  fled  over 
sea  into  other  countries;  some  into  Holland,  wiiere  yet 
remain  the  ruins  of  Brittenburgh,  an  old  castle  on  the 
sea,  to  be  seen  at  low  water  not  far  from  Leyden,  either 
built,  as  writers  of  their  own  affirm,  or  seized  on  by 
those  Britons,  in  their  escape  from  Hengist  ;'^  others 
into  Armorica,  peopled,  as  some  think,  with  Britons 
long  befoie,eitlier  by  gift  of  Constantine  the  Great,  or 
else  of  Maximus,  to  those  British  forces  whicii  had 
served  them  in  foreign  wars;^  to  whom  those  also  that 
miscarried  not  with  the  latter  Constantine  at  Aries, 
and  lastly,  these  exiles  driven  out  by  Saxons,  tied  for 
refuge.     But  tlie  ancient  chronicles  of  those  provinces 
attest  their  coming  tliither  to  be  then  first  when  they 
fled  the  Saxons ;  and  indeed  the  name  of  Britain  in 
France  is  not  read  till  after  that  time.     Yet  how  a  sort 
of  fugitives,  who  had  quitted  without  stroke  their  own 
country,  should  so  soon  win  another,  appears  not,  un- 
less joined  to  some  party  of  their  own  settled  there  be- 
fore.    ==  Vortigern,  nothing  bettered  by  these  calamities, 
grew  at  last  so  obdurate  as  to  commit  incest  with  his 
daughter,  tempted  or  tempting  him  out  of  an  ambition 
to  the  crown.     For  wiiich  being  censured  and   con- 
demned in  a  great  synod  of  clerks  and  laics,  partly 
for   fear   of   the    Saxons,   according    to   the   counsel 
of  his  peers,  be  retired   into  Wales,  and   built  Iiim 
there  a  strong  castle  in  Radnorshire,-"*  by  the  advice 
of  Ambrosius  a  young  prophet,  whom  others  call  Mer- 
lin.    Nevertheless  Faustus,  who  was  the  son  thus  in- 
cestuously  begotten,  under  the  instructions  of  German, 
or  some  of  his  disciples,  for  German  was  dead  before, 
proved  a  religious  man,  and  lived  in  devotion  by  the 
river  Remnis,  in  Glamorganshire.     "^But  tiie  Saxons, 
thougii  finding  it  so  easy  to  subdue  the  isle,  with  most 
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of  their  forces,  uncertaiu  for  what  cause,  returned  home : 
whenas  the  easiness  of  their  conquest  might  seem  rather 
likely  to  have  called  in  more;  which  makes  more  ])ro- 
bable  that  wbicli  the  British  write  of  Guortimer.  '^  For 
he  coming  to  reign,  instead  of  his  father  dejjosed  for 
incest,  is  said  to  have  thrice  driven  and  besieged  the 
Saxons  in  tiie  isle  of  Tanct;  and  when  tlicy  issued  out 
with  powerful  supplies  sent  from  Saxony,  to  have 
fought  with  them  four  other  battles,  whereof  three  are 
named ;  tiie  first  on  the  river  Darwent,  the  second  at 
Episford,  wherein  Horsa  the  brother  of  Ilcngist  fell, 
and  on  the  British  part  Catigern  tiic  other  son  of  Vor- 
tigern.  The  tliird  in  a  field  by  Stonar,  tlien  called 
Lapis  Tituii,  in  Tanet,  wiiere  he  beat  them  into  their 
sliijis  tiiat  bore  tiiem  iiome,  glad  to  have  so  escaped, 
and  not  venturing  to  land  again  for  five  years  after.  In 
tiie  space  whereof  Guortimer  dying,  commanded  they 
should  bury  him  in  tlie  port  of  Stonar;  persuaded  tliat 
his  liones  lying  there  would  be  terrour  enough,  to  keep 
the  Saxons  from  ever  landing  in  that  place :  they,  saitb 
Nennius,  neglecting  bis  command,  buried  him  in  Lin- 
coln. But  concerning  these  times,  ancientest  annals 
of  the  Saxons  relate  in  this  manner.  '^  In  the  year  four 
hundred  and  fifty-five,  Hengist  and  Horsa  fouglit 
against  Vortigern,  in  a  place  called  Eglesthrip,  now 
Aiisford  in  Kent,  where  Horsa  lost  his  life,  of  whom 
Horsted,  tiie  place  of  his  burial,  took  name. 

After  this  first  battle  and  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Hengist  with  his  son  Esca  took  on  liim  kingly  title,« 
and  peopled  Kent  with  Jutes ;  wlio  also  then,  or  not 
long  after,  possessed  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  part  of 
Hampshire  lying  opposite.  ^  Two  years  after  in  a  fight 
at  C'reganford,  or  Crafbrd,  Hengist  and  his  son  slew  of 
the  Britons  four  chief  commanders,  and  as  many  thou- 
sand men;  the  rest  in  great  disorder  flying  to  London, 
with  tiie  total  loss  of  Kent,  s  And  eight  years  passing 
between,  he  made  new  war  on  the  Britons;  of  whom, 
in  a  battle  at  Wippeds-fleot,  twelve  princes  were  slain, 
and  Wipped  the  Saxon  earl,  who  left  his  name  to  that 
jiiace,  thougli  not  sufficient  to  direct  us  where  it  now 
stands.  ''  His  last  encounter  was  at  a  place  not  men- 
tioned, where  he  gave  them  such  an  overtlirovv,  tiiat 
flying  in  great  fear  they  left  the  spoil  of  all  to  their 
enemies.  And  tiiese  perliaps  are  tlie  four  battles,  ac- 
cording to  Nennius,  fought  iiy  Guortimer,  though  by 
these  writers  far  diflPerently  related  ;  and  happening 
besides  many  other  bickerings,  in  tlie  space  of  twenty 
years,  as  Malmsbury  reckons.  Nevertiieiess  it  plainly 
appears  that  the  Saxons,  by  whomsoever,  were  put  to 
hard  shifts,  being  all  this  wliile  fought  withal  in  Kent, 
tlieir  own  allotted  dwelling,  and  sometimeson  the  very 
edge  of  the  sea,  which  the  word  Wippeds-fleot  seems 
to  intimate.  ^  But  Guortimer  now  dead,  and  none  of 
courage  left  to  defend  the  land,  Vortigern  either  by  the 
power  of  his  faction,  or  by  consent  of  all,  reassumes 
the  government:  and  Hengist  thus  rid  of  his  grand 
opposer,  hearing  gladly  the  restorement  of  bis  old  fa- 
vourer, returns  again  witii  great  forces;  but  to  Vorti- 
gern, whom  he  well  knew  how  to   handle   without 
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warring',  as  to  his  son-in-law,  now  that  the  only  author 
of  dissension  between  tliem  was  removed  by  death, 
offers  nothing-  but  all  temis  of  new  leajjue  and  amity. 
The  kiu^-,  both  for  iiis  wife's  sake  and  his  own  sottish - 
ness,  consulting-  also  with  his  peers  not  unlike  himself, 
readily  yields  ;  and  the  place  of  parley  is  agreed  on  ; 
to  which  either  side  was  to  repair  without  weapons. 
Heugist,  whose  meaning-  was  not  peace,  but  treachery, 
appointed  his  men  to  be  secretly  armed,  and  acquainted 
them  to  what  intent.  ''The  watchword  was,  Nemet 
eour  saxes,  that  is.  Draw  your  daggers;  which  they 
observing,  when  the  Britons  were  thoroughly  heated 
with  wine  (for  the  treaty  it  seems  %vas  not  witiiout 
cups)  and  provoked,  as  was  plotted,  by  some  affront, 
dispatched  with  those  poniards  every  one  his  ne.xt  man, 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  the  chief  of  those  that 
could  do  aught  ag-ainst  him,  either  in  counsel  or  in 
field.  Vortigern  they  only  bound  and  kept  in  custody, 
until  he  granted  them  for  his  ransom  three  provinces, 
which  were  called  afterward  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Mid- 
dlesex. Who  thus  dismissed,  retiring  again  to  his 
solitary  abode  in  the  country  of  Guortliigirniaun.  so 
called  by  his  name,  from  thence  to  the  castle  of  his 
own  building  in  North  Wales,  by  the  river  Tiebi ; 
and  living  there  obscurely  among  his  wives,  was  at 
length  burnt  in  his  tower  by  fire  from  Heaven,  at  the 
prayer,'  as  some  say,  of  German,  but  that  coheres  not ; 
as  others,  by  Ambrosius  Aurelian  ;  of  whom,  as  wc 
have  heard  at  first,  he  stood  in  great  fear,  and  partly 
for  that  cause  invited  in  the  Sa.xons.  Who,  whether 
by  constraint  or  of  their  own  accord,  after  much  mis- 
chief done,  most  of  them  returning  back  into  their 
own  country,  left  a  fair  opportunity  to  the  Britons  of 
avenging  themselves  easier  on  those  who  staid  be- 
hind. Rej)cuting-  therefore,  and  with  earnest  suppli- 
cation imploring  divine  help  to  prevent  tlieir  final 
rooting-  out,  they  gather  from  all  parts,  and  under  the 
leading  of  Ambrosius  Aurelianus,  a  virtuous  and 
modest  man,  the  last  here  of  the  Roman  stock,  ad- 
vancing- now  onward  ag-ainst  the  late  victors,  defeat 
them  in  a  memorable  battle.  Common  opinion,  but 
grounded  chiefly  on  the  British  fables,  makes  this  Am- 
brosius to  be  a  younger  sou  of  that  Constantine,  whose 
eldest,  as  we  heard,  was  Constance  the  monk ;  who 
both  lost  their  lives  abroad  usurping  the  empire.  But 
the  express  words  botli  of  Gildas  and  Bede  assure  ns, 
that  the  ])arents  of  this  Ambrosius  having  here  born 
regal  dignity,  were  slain  in  these  Pictish  wars  and 
commotions  in  the  island.  ,  And  if  the  fear  of  Ambrose 
induced  Vortigern  to  call  in  the  Saxons,  it  seems  Vor- 
tigern usurped  his  right.  I  perceive  not  that  Nennius 
makes  any  difference  between  him  and  Merlin  ;  for 
that  child  without  father,  that  pro])hesied  to  Vortig-crn, 
he  names  not  Merlin,  but  Ambrose  ;  makes  him  the 
son  of  a  Roman  consul,  but  concealed  by  his  mother, 
as  fearing  that  the  king  therefore  sought  his  life  : 
yet  tlie  youth  no  sooner  had  confessed  his  parentage, 
but  Vortigern  either  in  reward  of  his  predictions,  or 
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as  his  right,  bestowed  upon  him  all  the  west  of  Bri- 
tain;  himself  retiring  to  a  solitary  life.  Whosever  son 
he  was,  he  was  the  first,'"  according  to  surest  autliors, 
tiiat  led  against  the  Saxojis,  and  overthrew  tlicm  ;  but 
whether  before  this  time  or  after,  none  have  written. 
This  is  certain,  that  in  a  time  when  most  of  the  Sa.xon 
forces  were  departed  home,  the  Britons  gathered 
strength ;  and  cither  against  those  who  were  left  re- 
maining', or  against  their  whole  powers  the  second  time 
returning-,  obtained  this  victory.  Thus  Ambrose  as 
chief  monarch  of  tiie  isle  succeeded  Vortigern  ;  to  whose 
third  son  Pascentius  he  permitted  the  rule  of  two  re- 
gions in  Wales,  Buelth  and  Guorthigirniaun.  In  his 
davs,  saith  Nennius,"  the  Saxons  prevailed  not  much  : 
against  whom  Arthur,  as  being  then  chief  general  for 
the  British  kings,  made  great  war,  but  more  renowned 
in  songs  and  romances,  than  in  true  stories.  And  the 
sequel  itself  declares  as  much.  For  in  the  year  four 
hundred  and  seventy' seven,"  Ella,  the  Saxon,  with  his 
three  sons,  C^men,  Pleting,  and  Cissa,  at  a  place  in 
Sussex  called  Cymenshore,  arrive  in  three  ships,  kill 
many  of  the  Britons,  chasing  them  that  remained  into 
the  wood  Andreds  Leage.  p  Another  battle  was  fought 
at  Mercreds-Burnamsted,  wherein  Ella  had  by  far  the 
victory;  but  <J  Huntingdon  makes  it  so  doubtful,  that 
the  Saxons  were  constrained  to  send  home  for  supplies. 
■^  I'our  years  after  died  Hengist,  the  first  Saxon  king-  of 
Kent;  noted  to  have  attained  that  dignity  by  craft,  as 
much  as  valour,  and  giving  scope  to  his  own  cruel  na- 
ture, rather  than  proceeding  by  mildness  or  civility. 
His  son  Oeric,  surnamed  Oisc,  of  whom  the  Kentish 
kings  were  called  Oiscings,  succeeded  liim,  and  sate 
content  with  his  father's  winnings,  more  desirous  to 
settle  and  defend,  than  to  enlarge  his  bounds :  he  reign- 
ed twenty-four  years.  *  By  this  time  Ella  and  his  sou 
Cissa  besieging  Andredchestei-,  supposed  now  to  be 
Nevvenden  in  Kent,  take  it  by  force,  and  all  within  it 
put  to  the  sword. 

Thus  Ella,  three  years  after  the  death  of  Hengist, 
began  his  kingdom  of  the  South-Saxons;'  jieopling  it 
with  new  inhabitants,  from  the  country  which  was  then 
Old  Saxony,  at  this  day  Holstein  in  Denmark,  and 
had  besides  at  his  command  all  those  provinces,  which 
the  Sa.xons  had  won  on  this  side  Humber."  Animated 
with  these  good  successes,  as  if  Britain  were  become 
now  the  field  of  fortune,  Kerdic  another  Saxon  prince, 
the  tenth  by  lineage  from  Woden,''  an  old  and  prac- 
tised soldier,  who  in  many  prosperous  conflicts  against 
the  enemy  in  those  parts  had  nursed  up  a  spirit  too  big 
to  live  at  home  with  equals,  coming  to  a  certain  place, 
which  from  thence  took  the  name  of  Kerdic-shore,>'  with 
five  ships,  and  Kenric  his  son,  the  very  same  day  over- 
threw tlie  Britons  that  opposed  him  ;  and  so  effectually, 
that  smaller  skirmisiies  after  that  day  were  sufficient  to 
drive  them  still  further  off,  leaving  him  a  large  territory. 
^  .\fter  him  Porta  another  Saxon,  with  his  two  sons 
Bida  and  Megla.  in  two  ships  arrive  at  Portsmouth 
thence  called,  and  at  their  landing-  slew  a  young  Bri- 
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tish  nobleman,  witli  many  others  wlio  unadvisedly  set 
upon  them.a  The  Britons  to  recover  what  they  had 
lost,  draw  together  all  their  forces,  led  by  Natanleod, 
or  Nazaleod,  a  certain  kin<»-  in  Britain,  and  the  jj^rcatest, 
saith  one;  hut  vvitii  iiini  five  thousand  of'his  men  Ker- 
dic  puts  to  rout  and  slays.  I' loni  whence  the  place  in 
Ilautsliiie,  as  far  as  Kerdicsfoid,  now  Ciiardfoid,  was 
called  of  old  Nazaleod.  Who  this  king;  sliould  be,  hath 
bred  much  question  ;  some  think  it  to  be  the  British 
name  of  Ambrose ;  others  to  be  the  rijfht  name  of  his 
brother,  who  for  the  terrour  of  his  eag^crness  in  fight, 
became  more  known  by  the  surname  of  Uthcr,  uhicii 
in  the  Welch  tongue  signifies  Dreadful.  And  if  ever 
such  a  king  in  Britain  tliere  was  as  Uther  Pendragon, 
for  so  also  the  Monmouth  book  surnames  him,  this  in 
all  likelihood  must  be  he.  Kerdic  by  so  great  a  blow 
given  to  the  Britons  had  made  large  room  about  him ; 
not  only  for  the  men  he  brought  with  him,  but  for  such 
also  of  his  friends,  as  he  desired  to  make  great ;  lor 
which  cause,  and  withal  the  more  to  strengthen  him- 
self, his  two  nephews  Stuff  and  Withgar,  in  three 
vessels  bring  him  new  levies  to  Kerdic-shore.''  Who, 
that  they  migiit  not  come  sluggishly  to  possess  what 
others  had  won  for  them,  either  by  their  own  seeking, 
or  by  appointment,  are  set  in  a  place  where  they  could 
not  but  at  their  first  coming  give  proof  of  themselves 
upon  the  enemy;  and  so  well  they  did  it,  that  the  Bri- 
tons after  a  hard  encounter  left  them  masters  of  the 
field.<=  About  tiic  same  time,  Ella  the  first  South-Saxon 
king  died;  whom  Cissa,  his  youngest  son,  succeeded  ; 
the  other  two  failing  before  him. 

Nor  can  it  be  much  more  or  less  than  about  this  time, 
for  it  was  before  the  West-Saxon  kingdom,  that  Uffa, 
the  eighth  from  Woden,  made  himself  king  of  the  East- 
Angles  ;<>  who  by  their  name  testify  the  country  above 
mentioned  ;  from  whence  they  came  in  such  multitudes, 
that  their  native  soil  is  said  to  have  remained  in  the 
days  of  Beda  uninhabited.^  Huntingdon  defers  the 
time  of  their  coming  in  to  the  ninth  year  of  Kcrdic's 
reign  :  for,  saith  he,f  at  first  many  of  them  strove  for 
principality,  seizing  every  one  his  province,  and  for 
some  while  so  continued,  making  petty  wars  among 
themselves  ;  s  till  in  the  end  UflTa,  of  whom  those  kings 
were  called  Uffings,  overtopped  them  all  in  the  year 
five  hundred  and  seventy  one;  '' then  Titilus  his  son, 
the  father  of  Redwald,  who  became  potent. 

And  not  much  after  the  East-Angles,  began  also  the 
East-Saxons  to  erect  a  kingdom  under  Sleda,  the  tenth 
from  Woden.  But  Huntingdon,  as  before,  will  have 
it  later  by  eleven  years,  and  Erchenwin  to  be  the  first 
king. 

Kerdic  the  same  in  power,  though  not  so  fond  of  title, 
forbore  the  name  twenty-four  years  after  his  arrival ; 
but  then  founded  so  firmly  the  kingdom  of  West- 
Saxons,'  that  it  subjected  all  the  rest  at  length,  and 
became  the  sole  monarchy  of  England.  The  same 
year  he  had  a  victory  against  the  Britons  at  Kerdic's 
ford,  by  the  river  Aven  :  and  after  eight  years,'*  another 
great  fight  at  Kerdic's  leagc,  but  which  won  the  day 
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is  not  by  any  set  down.  Hitherto  have  been  collected 
what  there  is  of  certainty  with  circumstance  of  time 
and  place  to  be  found  registered,  and  no  more  than 
barely  registered,  in  annals  of  best  note  ;  without  de- 
scribing after  Huntingdon  the  manner  of  those  battles 
and  encounters,  which  they  who  compare,  and  can 
judge  of  hooks,  may  be  confident  he  never  found  in 
any  current  author,  whom  he  had  to  follow.  But  this 
disease  hath  been  incident  to  many  more  historians : 
and  the  age  whereof  we  now  write  hath  had  the  ill  hap, 
more  than  any  since  the  first  fabulous  times,  to  be  sur- 
charged with  all  the  idle  fancies  of  posterity.  Yet  that 
we  may  not  rely  altogether  on  Saxon  relators,  Gildas, 
in  antiquity  far  before  these,  and  every  way  more  cre- 
dible, speaks  of  these  wars  in  such  a  manner,  though 
nothing  conceited  of  the  British  valour,  as  declares  the 
Saxons  in  his  time  and  before  to  have  been  foiled  not 
seldomer  than  the  Britons.  For  besides  that  first  vic- 
tory of  Ambrose,  and  the  interchangeable  success  long 
after,  he  tells  that  the  last  overthrow,  which  they  re- 
ceived at  Badon-hill,  was  not  the  least ;  which  they  in 
their  oldest  annals  mention  not  at  all.  And  because 
the  time  of  this  battle,  by  any  who  could  do  more  than 
guess,  is  not  set  down,  or  any  foundation  given  from 
whence  to  draw  a  solid  compute,  it  cannot  be  much 
wide  to  insert  it  in  this  place.  For  sucii  authors  as  we 
h^ve  to  follow  give  the  conduct  and  praise  of  this  ex- 
ploit to  Arthur;  and  that  this  was  the  last  of  twelve 
great  battles,  which  he  fought  victoriously  against  the 
Saxons.  The  several  places  written  by  Nennius  in 
their  Welch  names'  were  many  hundred  years  ago  un- 
known, and  so  here  omitted.  But  who  Arthur  was, 
and  whether  ever  any  such  reigned  in  Britain,  hath 
been  doubted  heretofore,  and  may  again  with  good 
reason.  For  the  monk  of  Malmsbury,  and  others, 
whose  credit  hath  swayed  most  with  the  learncdersort, 
we  may  well  perceive  to  have  known  no  more  of  this 
Arthur  five  hundred  years  past,  nor  of  his  doings,  than 
we,  now  living ;  and  what  they  had  to  say,  transcribed 
out  of  Nennius,  a  very  trivial  writer  yet  extant,  which 
hath  already  been  related  ;  or  out  of  a  British  book, 
the  same  which  he  of  Monmouth  set  forth,  utterly  un- 
known to  the  world,  till  more  than  six  hundred  years 
after  the  days  of  Arthur,  of  whom  (as  Sigebert  in  his 
chronicle  confesses)  all  other  histories  were  silent,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  except  only  that  fabulous  book. 
Others  of  later  time  have  sought  to  assert  him  by  old 
legends  and  cathedral  regests.  But  he  who  can  accept 
of  legends  for  good  story,  may  quickly  swell  a  volume 
with  trash,  and  had  need  be  furnished  with  two  only 
necessaries,  leisure  and  belief;  whfftiier  it  be  the  writer, 
or  he  that  shall  read.  As  to  Arthur,  no  less  is  in  doubt 
who  was  his  father ;  for  if  it  be  true,  as  Nennius  or  his 
notist  avers,  that  Arthur  was  called  Mab-Uther,  that  is 
to  say,  a  cruel  son,  for  the  fierceness  that  men  saw  in 
him  of  a  child,  and  the  intent  of  his  name  Arturus  im- 
ports as  much,  it  might  well  be  that  seme  in  aflcr-ages, 
who  souglit  to  turn  him  into  a  fable,  wrested  the  word 
Uther  into  a  proper  name,  and  so  feigned  him  the  son 
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of  Uther ;  since  we  read  not  in  any  certain  story,  that 
ever  such  person  lived  till  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  set 
him  off  with  the  surname  of  Pendragon.  And  as  we 
doubted  of  his  parentag-e,  so  may  we  also  of  his  puis- 
sance ;  for  whether  that  victory  at  Badon-hill  were  his 
or  no,  is  uncertain  ;  Gildas  not  naming-  him,  as  he  did 
Ambrose  in  the  former.  Next,  if  it  be  true  as  Caradoc 
relates,"'  that  Melvas,  king  of  that  country  which  is 
now  Somerset,  kept  from  him  Gueniver  his  wife  a  whole 
year  in  the  town  of  Glaston,  and  restored  her  at  the 
entreaty  of  Gildas,  rather  than  for  any  enforcement  that 
Arthur  with  all  his  chivalry  could  make  against  a  small 
town  defended  only  by  a  moory  situation  ;  had  either 
his  knowledge  in  war,  or  the  force  he  had  to  make, 
been  answerable  to  the  fame  tliey  bear,  that  petty  king 
had  neither  dared  such  affront,  nor  he  been  so  long, 
and  at  last  without  effect,  in  revenging  it.  Considering 
lastly  how  the  Saxons  gained  upon  him  every  where 
all  the  time  of  his  supposed  reign,  which  began,  as 
some  write,"  in  the  tenth  year  of  Kerdic,  who  wrung 
from  him  by  long  war  the  counties  of  Somerset  and 
llainpshire;  there  will  remain  neither  place  nor  cir- 
cumstance in  story,  which  may  administer  any  likeli- 
hood of  those  great  acts,  that  are  ascribed  to  him.  °  Tliis 
only  is  alleged  by  Nennius  in  Arthur's  behalf,  that  the 
Saxons,  though  vanquished  never  so  oft,  grew  still 
more  numerous  upon  him  by  continual  supplies  out  of 
German3^  And  the  truth  is,  that  valour  may  be  over- 
toiled, and  overcome  at  last  with  endless  overcoming. 
But  as  for  this  battle  of  mount  Badon,  where  the  Sax- 
ons were  hemmed  in,  or  besieged,  whether  by  Arthur 
won,  or  whensoever,  it  seems  indeed  to  have  given  a 
most  undoubted  and  important  blow  to  the  Saxons, 
and  to  have  stopped  their  proceedings  for  a  good  while 
after.  Gildas  himself  witnessing,  that  the  Britons 
having  thus  compelled  them  to  sit  down  with  peace,  fell 
thereupon  to  civil  discord  among  themselves.  Which 
words  may  seem  to  let  in  some  light  toward  the  search- 
ing out  when  this  battle  was  fought.  And  we  shall  find 
no  time  since  the  first  Saxon  war,  from  whence  a  lonirer 
peace  ensued,  than  from  the  fight  at  Kerdic's  Leage,  in 
the  year  five  hundred  and  twenty  seven,  which  all  the 
chronicles  mention,  without  victory  to  Kerdic  ;  and 
give  us  argument  from  the  custom  they  have  of  mag- 
nifying their  own  deeds  upon  all  occasions,  to  presume 
here  his  ill  speeding.  And  if  we  look  still  onward, 
even  to  the  forty-fourth  year  after,  wherein  Gildas 
wrote,  if  his  obscure  utterance  be  understood,  we  shall 
meet  with  every  little  war  between  the  Britons  and 
Saxons.  PThis  only  remains  difficult,  that  the  victory 
first  won  by  Ambrose  was  not  so  long  before  this  at 
Badon  siege,  but  that  the  same  men  living  might  be 
eyewitnesses  of  both  ;  and  by  this  rate  hardly  can  the 
latter  be  thought  won  by  Arthur,  unless  we  reckon  him 
a  grown  youtlj  at  least  iu  the  days  of  Ambrose,  and 
much  more  than  a  youth,  if  Malmsbury  be  heard,  who 
affirms  all  the  exjjloits  of  Ambrose  to  have  been  done 
chiefly  by  Arthur  as  his  general,  which  will  add  much 
unbelief  to  the  common  assertion  of  his  reigning  after 
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Ambrose  and  Uther,  especially  the  fight  of  Badon 
being  the  last  of  his  twelve  battles.  But  to  prove  by 
that  which  follows,  that  the  fight  at  Kerdic's  Leage, 
though  it  differ  in  name  from  that  of  Badon,  may  be 
thought  the  same  by  all  effects ;  Kerdic  three  years 
after,<i  not  proceeding  onward,  as  his  manner  was,  on 
the  continent,  turns  back  his  forces  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  which,  with  the  slaying  of  a  few  only  iu 
Withgarburgh,  he  soon  masters ;  and  not  long  sur- 
viving, left  it  to  his  nephews  by  the  mother's  side,  Stuff 
and  Withgar  :■■  the  rest  of  what  he  had  subdued,  Ken- 
ric  his  son  held  ;  and  reigned  twenty-six  years,  in 
whose  tenth  year^  Withgar  was  buried  in  the  town  of 
that  island  which  bore  his  name.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  unlikelihoods  of  Arthur's  reign  and  great 
achievements,  in  a  narration  crept  in  I  know  not  how 
among  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Arthur  the 
famous  king  of  Britons,  is  said  not  only  to  have  ex- 
pelled hence  the  Saracens,  who  were  not  then  known 
in  Europe,  but  to  have  conquered  Friesland,  and  all 
the  north-east  isles  as  far  as  Russia,  to  have  made 
Lapland  the  eastern  bound  of  his  empire,  and  Norway 
the  chamber  of  Britain.  When  should  this  be  done  ? 
From  the  Saxons,  till  after  twelve  battles,  he  had  no 
rest  at  home  ;  after  those,  the  Britons,  contented  with 
the  quiet  they  had  from  their  Saxon  enemies,  were  so 
far  from  seeking  conquests  abroad,  that  by  report  of 
Gildas  above  cited,  they  fell  to  civil  wars  at  home. 
Surely  Arthur  much  better  had  made  war  in  old  Sax- 
ony, to  repress  their  flowing  hither,  than  to  have  won 
kingdoms  as  far  as  Russia,  scarce  able  here  to  defend 
his  own.  Buchanan  our  neighbour  historian  repre- 
hends him  of  Monmouth,  and  others,  for  fabling  in  the 
deeds  of  Arthur;  yet  what  he  writes  thereof  himself, 
as  of  better  credit,  shows  not  whence  he  had  but  from 
those  fables;  which  he  seems  content  to  believe  in 
part,  on  condition  that  the  Scots  and  Picts  may  be 
thought  to  have  assisted  Arthur  in  all  his  wars  and 
achievements  ;  whereof  appears  as  little  ground  by 
credible  story,  as  of  that  which  he  most  counts  fabu- 
lous. But  not  further  to  contest  about  such  uncer- 
tainties. 

In  the  year  five  hundred  and  forty-seven,'  Ida  the 
Saxon,  sprung  also  from  Woden  in  the  tenth  degree, 
began  the  kingdom  of  Bernicia  in  Northumberland  ; 
built  the  town  Bebenburgh,  which  was  after  walled; 
and  had  twelve  sons,  half  by  wives  and  half  by  concu- 
bines. Hengist,  by  leave  of  Vortigem,  we  may  re- 
member, had  sent  Octave  and  Ebissa,  to  seek  them 
seats  in  the  north,  and  there,  by  warring  on  the  Picts, 
to  secure  the  southern  parts.  Which  they  so  prudently 
effected,  that  what  by  force  and  fair  proceeding,  they 
well  quieted  those  countries ;  and  though  so  far  distant 
from  Kent,  nor  without  power  in  their  hands,  yet  kept 
themselves  nigh  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  within 
moderation ;  and,  as  inferiour  governours,  they  and 
their  offspring  gave  obedience  to  the  kings  of  Kent,  as 
to  the  elder  familj'.  Till  at  length  following  the  ex- 
ample of  that  age,  when  no  less  than  kingdoms  were 
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the  prize  of  every  fortunate  commander,  they  thought 
it  hut  reason,  as  well  as  others  of  their  nation,  to  as- 
sume royalty.  Of  whom  Ida  was  tlie  first,"  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  liis  years,  and  of  ])arentai;;e  as  we  heard  ; 
but  how  he  came  to  wear  tlie  crown,  aspiring-  or  by 
free  choice,  is  not  said.  Certain  enough  it  is,  that  his 
virtues  made  him  not  less  noble  than  his  hirth  ;  in  war 
undaunted  and  unfoiled,  in  peace  tempering  the  awe 
of  magistracy  with  a  natural  mildness,  he  reigned 
about  twelve  years.  '^  In  the  mean  while  Kenric  in  a 
fight  at  Searcsbirig,  now  Salisbury,  killed  and  put  to 
fliglit  many  of  the  Britons  ;  and  the  fourtl)  year  after 
at  Beranvirig,>'  now  Banbury,  as  some  think,  with 
Keaulin  his  son,  put  them  again  to  (light.  Keaulin 
shortly  after  succeeded  his  father  in  the  West-Sax- 
ons. And  Alia,  descended  also  of  Woden,  but  of  an- 
other line,  set  up  a  second  kingdom  in  Deira,  the  south 
part  of  Northumberland,^  and  held  it  thirty  years ; 
while  Adda,  the  son  of  Ida,  and  five  more  after  him, 
reigiied  without  other  memory  in  Bernicia:  and  in 
Kent,  Ethelbert  the  next  year  began.''  But  Esca  the 
son  of  Hengist  had  left  Otha,  and  he  Emeric  to  rule 
after  him  ;  both  which,  without  adding  to  their 
bounds,  kept  what  they  had  in  peace  fifty-three  years. 
But  Ethelbert  in  length  of  reign  equalled  both  his 
progenitors,  and  as  Beda  counts,  three  years  exceeded. 
''Young  at  his  first  entrance,  and  unexperienced,  he 
was  the  first  raiser  of  civil  war  among  the  Saxons ; 
claiming  from  the  priority  of  time  wherein  Hengist 
took  possession  here,  a  kind  of  right  over  the  later 
kingdoms;  and  thereupon  was  troublesome  to  their 
confines :  but  by  them  twice  defeated,  he  wlio  but  now 
tbouglit  to  seem  dreadful,  became  almost  contemptible. 
For  Keaulin  and  Cutha  his  son,  pursuing  him  into  his 
own  territory,<=  slew  there  in  battle,  at  Wibbaudun, 
two  of  his  earls,  Oslac  and  Cneban.  By  this  mean.s 
the  Britons,  but  cliiefly  bj'  tliis  victory  at  Badon,  for 
the  space  of  forty-four  years,  ending  in  five  hundred 
and  seventy-one,  received  no  great  annoyance  from 
the  Saxons :  but  the  peace  they  enjo>ed,  by  ill  using 
it,  proved  more  destructive  to  them  than  war.  For 
being  raised  on  a  sudden  by  two  sucli  eminent  suc- 
cesses, from  the  lowest  condition  of  thraldom,  they 
whose  eyes  had  beheld  both  those  deliverances,  that  by 
Ambrose  and  this  at  Badon,  were  taught  by  the  expe- 
rience of  either  fortune,  both  kings,  magistrates,  priests, 
and  private  men,  to  live  orderly.  But  when  the  next 
age,*^  unacquainted  with  past  evils,  and  only  sensible 
of  their  present  ease  and  quiet,  succeeded,  straight  fol- 
lowed the  apparent  subversion  of  all  truth,  and  justice, 
in  the  minds  of  most  men  :  scarce  the  least  forestep 
or  impression  of  gof)dness  left  remaining  through  all 
ranks  and  degrees  in  the  land  ;  except  in  some  so  very 
few,  as  to  be  hardly  visible  in  a  general  corruption  : 
which  grew  in  short  space  not  only  manifest,  but  odious 
to  all  the  neighbouring  nations.  And  first  their  kings, 
amongst  whom  also  the  sons  or  grandchildren  of  Am- 
brose, were  foully  degenerated  to  all  tyranny  and  vici- 
ous life.    Whereof  to  hear  some  particulars  out  of  Gil- 
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das,  will  not  be  impertinent.  They  avenge,  saith  he, 
and  tliey  protect,  not  the  innocent,  but  the  guilty; 
liiey  swear  oft,  but  perjure ;  they  wage  war,  but  civil 
and  unjust  war.  Tiiey  punish  rigorously  them  that  rob 
by  tlie  jjigh-way  ;  but  those  grand  rolibcrs,  that  sit  witii 
them  at  table,  they  honour  and  reward.  They  give 
alms  largely,  but  in  the  face  of  tiieir  almsdeeds,  pile 
up  wickedness  to  a  far  higher  heap.  They  sit  in  the 
seat  of  judgment,  but  go  seldom  by  the  rule  of  right; 
neglecting  and  proudly  overlooking  the  modest  and 
harmless,  but  countenancing  the  audacious,  though 
guilty  of  abominable  crimes;  they  stiifl^  their  prisons, 
but  with  men  committed  ratiier  by  circumvention  than 
by  any  just  cause.  Nothing  better  were  the  clergy, 
but  at  the  same  pass,  or  ratiier  worse  than  when  the 
Saxons  came  first  in  ;  unlearned,  unapprehensive,  yet 
impudent ;  subtle  prowlers,  pastors  in  name,  but  in- 
deed wolves  ;  intent  upon  all  occasions,  not  to  feed  the 
flock,  but  to  pamper  and  well-line  tliemselves  :  not 
called,  but  seizing  on  the  ministry  as  a  trade,  not  as  a 
spiritual  charge;  teaching  the  people  not  by  sound 
doctrine,  but  by  evil  example ;  usurping  the  chair  of 
Peter,  but  througli  the  blindness  of  their  own  worldly 
lusts,  they  stumble  upon  the  seat  of  Judas ;  deadly  haters 
of  triitli.  broachers  of  lies;  looking  on  the  poor  Chris- 
tian with  eyes  of  pride  and  contempt;  but  fawning  on 
the  \vickedest  rich  men  without  shame :  great  promoters 
of  other  men's  alms,  with  their  set  exhortations ;  but 
themselves  contributing  ever  least :  slightly  touching 
the  many  vices  of  the  age,  but  preaching-  without  end 
their  own  grievances,  as  done  to  Christ;  seeking  after 
preferments  and  degrees  in  the  church,  more  than  after 
heaven  ;  and  so  gained,  made  it  their  whole  study  how 
to  keep  then  by  any  tvranny.  Yet  lest  they  should 
be  thought  things  of  no  use  in  their  eminent  places, 
they  have  their  niceties  and  trivial  points  to  keep  in 
awe  the  superstitious  multitude;  but  in  true  saving 
knowledge  leave  them  still  as  gross  and  stupid  as  them- 
selves; bunglers  at  the  Scripture,  nay,  forbidding  and 
silencing  them  that  know  ;  but  in  worldly  matters, 
practised  and  cunning  shifters;  in  that  only  art  and 
simony  great  clerks  and  masters,  bearing  their  heads 
high,  but  their  thoughts  abject  and  low.  He  taxes 
them  also  as  gluttonous,  incontinent,  and  daily  drunk- 
ards. And  what  shouldst  thou  expect  from  these,  poor 
laity,  so  he  goes  on,  these  beasts,  all  belly  ?  Shall  these 
amend  thee,  who  are  themselves  laborious  in  evil  do- 
ings ?  Shall  thou  see  with  their  eyes,  who  see  right 
forward  nothing  but  gain  ?  Leave  them  rather,  as  bids 
our  Saviour,  lest  ye  fall  both  blindfold  into  the  same 
perdition.  Are  all  thus?  Perhaiis  not  all,  or  not  so 
grossly.  But  what  availed  it  Eli  to  be  himself  blame- 
less, while  he  connived  at  others  that  were  abominable  ? 
Who  of  them  hath  been  envied  for  his  better  life?  Who 
of  them  hath  hated  to  consort  witii  these,  or  withstood 
their  entering  the  ministry,  or  endeavoured  zealously 
their  casting  out  ?  Yet  some  of  these  perhaps  by  others 
are  lejrended  for  great  saints.  This  was  the  state  of 
government,  this  of  religion   among  the  Britons,  in 
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that  long'  calm  of  peace,  which  the  fight  at  Badou-hill 
had  brought  forth.  Wlierebv  it  came  to  pass,  that  so 
fair  a  victory  came  to  nothing.  Towns  and  cities  were 
not  reinhabited,  but  lay  ruined  and  waste ;  nor  was  it 
long  ere  domestic  war  breaking  out  wasted  them  more. 
For  Britain,^  as  at  other  times,  had  tlien  also  several 
kings  :  five  of  whom  Gildas,  living  then  in  Armorica 
at  a  safe  distance,  boldly  reproves  by  name  :  first,  Con- 
stantine,  (fabled  the  son  of  Cador,  duke  of  Cornwall, 
Arthur's  half,  by  the  motlier's  side,)  who  then  reigned 
in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  a  tyrannical  and  bloody  king, 
polluted  also  with  many  adulteries:  he  got  into  his 
power  two  young  princes  of  tlie  blood  royal,  uncertain 
whether  before  him  in  right,  or  otherwise  suspected ; 
and  after  solemn  oatli  given  of  their  safety  the  year 
that  Gildas  wrote,  slew  them  with  their  two  governors 
in  the  ciuirch,  and  in  tlieir  mother's  arms,  tiirough  the 
abbot's  cope  w  hich  he  had  thrown  over  them,  thinking 
by  the  reverence  of  his  vesture  to  have  withheld  the 
murderer.  These  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  the 
sons  of  Mordred,  Artliur's  nephew,  said  to  iiave  revolt- 
ed from  his  uncle,  giving  him  in  a  battle  his  death's 
wound,  and  by  him  after  to  have  been  slain.  Which 
things,  were  they  true,  would  much  diminish  the  blame 
of  cruelty  in  Coustantine,  revenging  Arthur  on  the 
sons  of  so  false  a  Mordred.  In  another  part,  but  not 
expressed  where,  Aurelius  Conanus  was  king  :  him  he 
charges  also  vvitij  adulteries,  and  parricide ;  cruelties 
worse  than  the  former;  to  be  a  hater  of  his  country's 
peace,  thirsting  after  civil  war  and  prey.  His  con- 
dition, it  seems,  was  not  very  ])rosperous,  for  Gildas 
w  ishes  him,  being  now  left  alone,  like  a  tree  withering- 
in  the  midst  of  a  barren  field,  to  remember  the  vanity 
and  arrogance  of  his  father,  and  elder  brethren,  who 
came  all  to  untimely  death  in  their  youth.  The  third 
reigning  in  Demetia,  or  South  Wales,  was  Vortipor, 
the  son  of  a  good  father ;  he  was,  when  Gildas  wrote, 
grown  old,  not  in  years  only,  but  in  adulteries ;  and 
in  governing,  full  of  falsehood  and  cruel  actions.  In 
his  latter  days,  putting  away  his  wife,  who  died  in  di- 
vorce, he  became,  if  we  mistake  not  Gildas,  incestuous 
with  his  daughter.  The  fourth  was  Cuneglas,  im- 
brued in  civil  war ;  he  also  had  divorced  his  wife,  and 
taken  her  sister,  who  had  vowed  widowhood :  he  was 
a  great  enemy  to  tlie  clergy,  high-minded,  and  trust- 
ing to  his  wealth.  The  last,  but  greatest  of  all  in 
power,  was  Maglocune,  and  greatest  also  in  wicked- 
ness :  he  had  driven  out,  or  slain,  many  other  kings, 
or  tyrants,  and  was  called  the  Island  Dragon,  pcrhajjs 
having  his  seat  in  Anglesey;  a  profuse  giver,  a  great 
warrior,  and  of  a  goodly  stature.  While  he  was  yet 
young,  he  overthrew  his  uncle,  though  in  the  head  of 
a  complete  army,  and  took  from  him  the  kingdom  : 
tiien  touched  with  remorse  of  his  doings,  not  witliout 
deliberation,  took  upon  him  the  profession  of  a  monk; 
but  soon  forsook  his  vow,  and  his  wife  also  ;  which 
for  that  vow  he  had  left,  making  love  to  the  wife  of 
bis  brother's  son  then  living.  Who  not  refusing  the 
offer,  if  she  were  not  rather  the  first  that  enticed,  found 
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means  both  to  dispatch  her  own  husband,  and  the  for- 
mer wife  of  Maglocune,  to  make  her  marriage  %vith 
him  the  more  unquestionable.  Neither  did  lie  tliis  fin- 
want  of  better  instructions,  having  had  the  Icarnedest 
and  wisest  man,  reputed  of  all  Britain,  the  instituter 
of  his  youth.  Thus  much,  the  utmost  that  can  be 
learnt  by  truer  story,  of  what  past  among  the  Britons 
from  the  time  of  their  useless  victory  at  Badon,  to  the 
time  that  Gildas  wrote,  that  is  to  say,  as  may  be  guess- 
ed, from  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  to  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one,  is  here  set  down  altogether;  not 
to  be  reduced  under  any  certainty  of  years.  But  now 
the  Saxons,  who  for  the  most  part  all  this  while  had 
been  still,  unless  among  themselves,  began  afresh  to 
assault  them,  and  ere  long  to  drive  them  out  of  all 
vvhicii  they  had  niaintained  on  this  side  Wales.  For 
Cuthulf,  the  brother  of  Keaulin,*^by  a  victory  obtained 
at  Bedanford,  now  Bedford,  took  from  them  four  good 
towns,  Liganburgh,  Eglesburgh,  Bensiugton  now  Ben- 
son in  Oxfordshire,  and  Ignesham ;  but  outlived  not 
many  months  his  good  success.  And  after  six  years 
more,s  Keaulin,  and  Cuthwin  his  son,  gave  them  great 
overthrow  at  Deorrham  in  Gloucestershire,  slew  three 
of  their  kings,  Comail,  Condidan,and  Farinmaile;  and 
three  of  their  chief  cities,  Gloucester,  Cirencester,  and 
Badencester.  The  Britons  notwithstanding,  after  some 
space  of  time,'^  judging  to  have  outgrown  their  losses, 
gather  to  a  head  and  encounter  Keaulin,  with  Cutha 
his  son,  at  Fethanleage  ;  whom  valiantly  fighting,  they 
slew  among  the  thickest,  and,  as  is  said,  forced  the 
Saxons  to  retire.'  But  Keaulin,  reinforcing-  the  fight, 
put  them  to  a  main  rout ;  and  following  his  advantage, 
took  many  towns,  and  returned  laden  with  rich  booty. 
The  last  of  those  Saxons,  who  raised  their  own 
achievements  to  a  monarchy,  was  Crida,  much  about 
this  time,  first  founder  of  the  Mercian  kingdom,'' draw- 
ing also  his  pedigree  from  Woden.  Of  whom  all  to 
write  the  several  genealogies,  though  it  raiglit  be  done 
without  long  search,  were  in  my  opinion  to  encumber 
the  story  with  a  sort  of  barbarous  names,  to  little  pur- 
pose. 1  This  may  sufl!ice,  that  of  Woden's  three  sons, 
from  the  eldest  issued  Hengist,  and  his  succession ;  from 
tiie  second,  the  kings  of  Mercia;  from  the  third  all 
that  reigned  in  West-Saxony,  and  most  of  the  North- 
umbers,  of  whom  Alia  was  one,  the  first  king  of  Deira  ; 
which,  after  his  death,  the  race  of  Ida  seized,  and  made 
it  one  kingdom  with  Bernicia,m  usurping  the  childhood 
of  Edwin,  Alla's  son;  whom  Ethelric,  the  son  of  Ida, 
expelled.  Notwithstanding  others  write  of  him,  that 
from  a  poor  life,  and  beyond  hope  in  his  old  age,  com- 
ing to  the  crown,  he  could  hardly,  by  the  access  of  a 
kingdom,  have  overcome  his  fi)rmer  obscui-ity,  had 
not  the  fame  of  his  son  preserved  him.  Once  more 
the  Britons,"  ere  they  quitted  all  on  this  side  the 
mountains,  forgot  not  to  show  some  manhood  ;  for 
meeting  Keauliu  at  Woden's-beorth,  that  is  to  say, 
at  Woden's-mount  in  Wiltshire ; "  whether  it  were 
by  their  own  forces,  or  assisted  by  the  Angles,  whose 
hatred  Keaulin  had  incurred,  they  ruined  the  whole 
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army,  and  chased  him  out  of  his  kingdom ;  from 
whence  flying'',  he  died  the  next  year  in  poverty,  who  a 
little  before  was  tlie  most  potent,  and  indeed  sole  kiiii>- 
of  all  the  Saxons  on  this  side  the  llumber.  But  wlio 
was  chief  amon<r  the  Britons  in  this  exploit  had  been 
worth  remembering-,  whether  it  were  Mag^locune,  of 
whose  prowess  hath  been  spoken,  or  Teudric  king-  of 
Glamorgan,  whom  the  regcst  of  Landaft"  recounts  to 
have  been  always  victorious  in  fight;  to  have  reigned 
about  this  time,  and  at  length  to  have  exchanged  his 
crown  for  an  hermitage  ;  till  in  the  aid  of  his  son 
Mouric,  whom  the  Saxons  had  reduced  to  extremes, 
taking  arms  again,  he  defeated  them  at  Tinterne  by 
the  river  Wye;  but  himself  received  a  mortal  wound. p 
The  same  year  with  Keaulin,  whom  Kcola  the  son  of 
Cuthulf,  Keaulin's  brother,  succeeded,  Crida  also  the 
Mercian  king  deceased,  in  whose  room  Wibba  succeed- 
ed ;  and  in  Northumberland,  Eihelfrid,  in  the  room  of 
Ethelric,  reigning  twenty-four  years.  Thus  omitting 
fables,  we  have  the  view  of  what  with  reason  can  be 
relied  on  for  truth,  done  in  Britain  since  the  Romans 
forsook  it.  Wherein  we  have  heard  the  many  miseries 
and  desolations  brought  by  divine  band  on  a  perverse 
nation  ;  driven,  when  nothing  else  would  reform  them, 
out  of  a  fair  country,  into  a  mountainous  and  barren 
corner,  by  strangers  and  pagans.  So  much  more 
tolerable  in  the  eye  of  heaven  is  infidelity  professed, 
than  christian  faith  and  religion  dishonoured  by  un- 
christian works.  Yet  they  also  at  length  renounced 
their  heathenism ;  which  how  it  came  to  pass,  will  be 
the  matter  next  related. 


THE  FOURTH  BOOK. 

The  Saxons  grown  up  now  to  seven  absolute  king- 
doms, and  the  latest  of  them  established  by  succession, 
finding  their  power  arrive  well  nigh  at  the  utmost  of 
what  was  to  be  gained  upon  the  Britons,  and  as  little 
fearing  to  be  displanted  by  them,  had  time  now  to  sur- 
vey at  leisure  one  another's  greatness.  Which  quickly 
bred  among  them  either  envy  or  mutual  jealousies  ;  till 
the  west  kingdom  at  length  grown  overpowerful,  put 
an  end  to  all  the  rest."  Meanwhile,  above  others, 
Ethelbert  of  Kent,  who  by  this  time  had  well  ripened 
his  young  ambition,  with  more  ability  of  years  and  ex- 
perience in  war,  what  before  he  attempted  to  his  loss, 
now  successfully  attains  :  and  by  degrees  brought  all 
the  other  monarchies  between  Kent  and  Humber  to  be 
at  bis  devotion.  To  which  design  the  kinsrdom  of 
West  Saxons,  being  the  firmest  of  them  all,  at  that 
time  sore  shaken  by  their  overthrow  at  Woden's-beorth, 
and  the  death  of  Keaulin,  gave  him,  no  doubt,  a  main 
advantage  ;  the  rest  yielded  not  subjection,  but  as  he 
earned  it  by  continual  victories.  ''And  to  win  him  the 
more  regard  abroad,  he  marries  Bertha  the  French 
king's  daughter,  though  a  Christian,  and  with  this  con- 
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dition,  to  have  the  free  exercise  of  her  faith,  under  the 
care  and  instruction  of  Letardus  a  bishop,  sent  by  her 
parents  along  with  her;  the  king  notwithstanding  and 
his  people  retaining  their  old  religion.  ^  Bcda  out  of 
Gildas  lays  it  sadly  to  the  Britons'  charge,  that  they 
never  would  vouchsafe  their  Saxon  neighbours  the 
means  of  conversion  ;  but  how  far  to  blame  they  were,** 
and  what  hope  tliere  was  of  converting  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  hostility,  at  least  falsehood,  from  their  first 
arrival,  is  not  now  easy  to  determine.  *=  Howbeit  not 
long  after  they  had  the  christian  faith  preached  to 
them  by  a  nation  more  remote,  and  (as  report  went, 
accounted  old  in  Bcda's  time)  upon  this  occasion. 

The  Northumbrians  had  a  custom  at  that  time,  and 
many  hundred  years  after  not  abolished,  to  sell  their 
children  for  a  small  value  into  any  foreign  land.  Of 
wliich  number  two  comely  youths  were  brought  to 
Rome,  whose  fair  and  honest  countenances  invited 
Gregory,  archdeacon  of  that  city,  among  others  that 
beheld  them,  pitying  their  condition,  to  demand  whence 
they  were;  it  was  answered  by  some  who  stood  by, 
that  they  were  Angli  of  the  province  Deira,  subjects  to 
Alia  king  of  Northumberland ;  and  by  religion,  pagans. 
Which  last  Gregory  deploring,  framed  on  a  sudden 
this  allusion  to  the  three  names  he  heard ;  that  the 
Angli  so  like  to  angels  should  be  snatched  '  de  ira,' 
that  is,  from  the  wrath  of  God,  to  sing  hallelujah  :  and 
forthwith  obtaining  license,  of  Benedict  the  pope,  had 
come  and  preached  here  among  them,  had  not  the 
Roman  people,  whose  love  endured  not  the  absence  of 
so  vigilant  a  pastor  over  them,  recalled  him  then  on 
his  journey,  though  but  deferred  his  pious  intention. 
'For  a  while  after,  succeeding  in  the  papal  seat,  and 
now  in  his  fourth  year,  admonished,  saith  Beda,  by 
divine  instinct,  he  sent  Augustin,  whom  he  had  de- 
signed for  bishop  of  the  English  nation,  and  other 
zealous  monks  with  him,  to  preach  to  them  the  gospel. 
Who  being  now  on  their  way,  discouraged  by  some 
reports,  or  their  own  carnal  fear,  sent  back  Austin,  in 
the  name  of  all,  to  beseech  Gregory  they  might  return 
home,  and  not  be  sent  a  journey  so  full  of  hazard,  to  a 
fierce  and  infidel  nation,  whose  tongue  they  understood 
not.  Gregory  with  pious  and  apostolic  persuasions 
exhorts  them  not  to  shrink  back  from  so  good  a  work, 
but  cheerfully  to  go  on  in  the  strength  of  divine  assist- 
ance. The  letter  itself,  yet  extant  among  our  writers 
of  ecclesiastic  story,  T  omit  here,  as  not  professing  to 
relate  of  those  matters  more  than  what  mixes  aptly 
with  civil  aflfairs.  The  abbot  Austin,  for  so  he  was 
ordained  over  the  rest,  reincouraged  by  the  exhorta- 
tions of  Gregory,  and  his  fellows  by  the  letter  which 
he  brought  them,  came  safe  to  the  isle  of  Tanet,e  in 
number  about  forty,  besides  some  of  the  French  nation, 
whom  they  took  along  as  interpreters.  Ethelbert  the 
king,  to  whom  Austin  at  his  landing  had  sent  a  new 
and  wondrous  message,  that  he  came  from  Rome  to 
proflTer  heaven  and  eternal  happiness  in  the  knowledge 
of  another  God  than  the  Saxons  knew,  appoints  them 
to  remain  where  they  had  landed,  and  necessaries  to 
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be  provided  them,  consulting  in  the  mean  time  what 
•was  to  be  done.  And  after  certain  days  coming'  into 
the  island,  chose  a  place  to  meet  them  under  the  open 
sky,  possessed  with  an  old  persuasion,  that  all  spells, 
if  they  should  use  any  to  deceive  him,  so  it  were  not 
within  doors,  would  be  unavailable.  They  on  the 
other  side  called  to  his  presence,  advancing  for  their 
standard  a  silver  cross,  and  the  painted  image  of  our 
Saviour,  came  slowly  forward,  singing  their  solemn 
litanies :  which  wrought  in  Ethelbert  more  suspicion 
perhaps  that  they  used  enchantments ;  till  sitting  down 
as  the  king  willed  them,  they  there  preached  to  him, 
and  all  in  that  assembly,  the  tidings  of  salvation. 
Whom  having  heard  attentively,  the  king-  thus  an- 
swered :  "  Fair  indeed  and  ample  are  the  promises 
which  ye  bring,  and  such  things  as  have  the  appear- 
ance in  them  of  much  good  ;  yet  such  as  being  new 
and  uncertain,  I  cannot  easily  assent  to,  quitting  the 
religion  which  from  my  ancestors,  with  all  the  English 
nation,  so  many  years  I  have  retained.  Nevertheless 
because  ye  are  strangers,  and  have  endured  so  long  a 
journey,  to  impart  us  the  knowledge  of  things,  which 
I  persuade  me  you  believe  to  be  the  truest  and  the 
best,  ye  may  be  sure,  we  shall  not  recompense  you 
with  any  molestation,  but  shall  provide  rather  how  we 
may  friendliest  entertain  ye  ;  nor  do  we  forbid  whom 
ye  can  by  preaching  gain  to  your  belief."  And  ac- 
cordingly their  residence  he  allotted  them  in  Doroverne 
or  Canterbury  his  chief  city,  and  made  provision  for 
tiieir  maintenance,  with  free  leave  to  preach  their  doc- 
trine where  they  pleased.  By  which,  and  by  the  ex- 
ample of  their  holy  life,  spent  in  prayer,  fasting,  and 
continual  labour  in  the  conversion  of  souls,  they  won 
many;  on  whose  bounty  and  the  king's,  receiving 
only  what  was  necessary,  tiiey  subsisted.  There  stood 
without  the  city  on  the  east  side,  an  ancient  church 
built  in  honour  of  St.  Martin,  while  yet  the  Romans 
remained  here  :  in  which  Bertha  the  queen  \\  cut  out 
usually  to  pray  :  ''here  they  also  began  first  to  preach, 
baptize,  and  openly  to  exercise  divine  worship.  But 
when  the  king  himself,  convinced  by  their  good  life 
and  miracles,  became  christian,  and  was  baptized,  which 
came  to  pass  in  the  very  first  year  of  their  arrival,  then 
multitudes  daily,  conforming  to  their  prince,  thought 
it  honour  to  be  reckoned  among  those  of  his  faith. 
To  whom  Ethelbert  indeed  principally  showed  his 
favour,  but  compelled  none.  '  For  so  he  had  been 
taugiit  by  them  who  were  both  the  instructors  and  the 
authors  of  his  faith,  that  christian  religion  ought  to  be 
voluntary,  not  compelled.  About  this  time  Kelwulf 
the  son  of  Cutha,  Keaulin's  brother,  reigned  over  the 
West  Saxons,**  after  his  brother  Keola  or  Kelric,  and 
had  continual  war  either  with  English,  Welsh,  Picts, 
or  Scots.  '  But  Austin,  whom  with  his  fellows  Ethel- 
bert had  now  endowed  with  a  better  place  for  their 
abode  in  the  city,  and  other  possessions  necessary  to 
livelihood,  crossing  into  France,  was  by  the  archbishop 
of  Aries,  at  the  appointment  of  pope  Gregory,  ordained 
archbishop  of  the    English  ;    and   returning,  sent  to 
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Rome  Laurence  and  Peter,  two  of  his  associates,  to 
acquaint  the  pope  of  his  good  success  in  England,  and 
to  be  resolved  of  certain  theological,  or  rather  levitical 
questions  :  with  answers  to  which,  not  proper  in  this 
place,  Gregory'  sends  also  to  the  great  work  of  convert- 
ing, that  went  on  so  happily,  a  suj)ply  of  labourers, 
Blellitus,  Justus,  Paulinus,  Ruf]nian,and  many  others; 
who  what  they  were,  may  be  guessed  by  the  stuff  which 
they  brought  with  them,  vessels  and  vestments  for  the 
altar,  copes,  reliques,  and  for  the  archbishop  Austin  a 
pall  to  say  mass  in  :  to  such  a  rank  superstition  that 
age  was  grown,  though  some  of  them  yet  retaining  an 
emulation  of  apostolic  zeal.  Lastly,  to  Ethelbert  they 
brought  a  letter  with  many  presents.  Austin,  thus  ex- 
alted to  archiepiscopal  authority,  recovered  from  the 
ruins  and  other  profane  uses  a  christian  church  in  Can- 
terbury, built  of  old  by  the  Romans,  which  he  dedicated 
by  the  name  of  Christ's  church,  and  joining  to  it  built 
a  seat  for  himself  and  his  successors;  a  monastery  also 
near  the  city  eastward,  where  Ethelbert  at  his  motion 
built  St.  Peter's,  and  eiiriched  it  with  great  endow- 
ments, to  be  a  place  of  burial  for  the  archbishops  and 
kings  of  Kent :  so  quickly  they  stepped  up  into  fel- 
lowship of  pomp  with  kings.  ">  While  thus  Ethelbert 
and  his  people  had  their  minds  intent,  Ethelfrid  the 
Northumbrian  king  was  not  less  busied  in  far  different 
affairs  :  for  being  altogether  warlike,  and  covetous  of 
fame,  he  more  wasted  the  Britons  than  any  Saxon  king 
before  him  ;  winning  from  them  large  territories,  which 
either  he  made  tributary,  or  planted  with  his  own  sub- 
jects. "Whence  Edan  king  of  those  Scots  that  dwelt 
in  Britain,  jealous  of  his  successes,  came  against  him 
with  a  mighty  army,  to  a  place  called  Degsastan  ;  but 
in  the  fight  losing  most  of  his  men,  himself  with  a  few 
escaped :  only  Theobald  the  king's  brother,  and  the 
whole  wing  which  he  commanded,  unfortunately  cut 
off,  made  the  victory  to  Ethelfrid  less  intire.  Yet  from 
that  time  no  king  of  Scots  in  hostile  manner  durst  pass 
into  Britain  for  a  hundre.l  and  more  years  after:  and 
what  some  years  before  Kelwulf  the  West  Saxon  is 
annalled  to  have  done  against  tiie  Scots  and  Picts, 
passing  through  the  land  of  Ethelfrid  a  king  so  potent, 
unless  in  his  aid  and  alliance,  is  not  likely.  Buchanan 
writes  as  if  Ethelfrid,  assisted  by  Keaulin  whom  he  mis- 
titles  king  of  East  Saxons,  had  before  this  time  a  bat- 
tle with  Aidan,  wherein  Cutha,  Keaulin's  son,  was  slain. 
But  Cutha,  as  is  above  written  from  better  authority, 
was  slain  in  fight  against  the  Welsh  twenty  years  be- 
fore, o  The  number  of  Christians  began  now  to  in- 
crease so  fast  that  Augustin,  ordaining  bishops  under 
him,  two  of  his  assistants  Mellitus  and  Justus,  sent 
them  out  both  to  the  work  of  their  ministry.  And 
Mellitus  by  preaching  converted  the  East  Saxons,  over 
whom  Sebert  the  son  of  Sleda,  by  permission  of  Ethel- 
bert, being  born  of  his  sister  Ricula,  then  reigned. 
Whose  conversion  Ethelbert  to  gratulate,  built  them 
the  great  church  of  St.  Paul  in  London  to  be  their 
bishop's  cathedral ;  as  Justus  also  had  his  built  at  Ro- 
chester, and   both   gifted   by  the  same  king  with  fair 
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jiossessions.  Hitherto  Ansliii  Ijilioured  well  aiiioii<^ 
infidels,  but  not  with  like  comiiiendation  soon  after 
among"  Christians.  For  by  means  of  Etiielbert  sum- 
moning the  Britain  bisIioj)s  to  a  place  on  the  edg'e  of 
Worcestershire,  called  from  that  time  Aug'ustin's  oak, 
he  requires  them  to  conform  with  him  in  the  same  day 
of  celebratinj''  Easter,  and  many  other  points  wherein 
they  differed  from  the  rit(  s  of  Rome  :  which  when  they 
refused  to  do,  not  prevailing  by  dis])utc,  he  ai)peals  to 
a  miracle,  restoriny^  to  si<jiit  a  blind  man  whom  the 
Britons  could  not  cure.  At  this  something-  moved, 
though  not  minded  to  recede  from  tiieir  own  opinions 
without  furtiier  consultation,  they  request  a  second 
meeting' :  to  which  came  seven  Britain  bishops,  with 
many  other  learned  men,  especially  from  the  famous 
monastery  of  Bang-or,  in  which  were  said  to  be  so 
many  monks,  living-  all  by  their  own  labour,  that  being- 
divided  under  seven  rectors,  none  had  fewer  than  three 
hundred.  One  man  there  was  who  staid  behind,  a 
hermit  by  the  life  he  led,  who  by  his  wisdom  effected 
more  than  all  the  rest  who  went:  being-  demanded, 
for  they  held  him  as  an  oracle,  how  they  mig-ht  know 
Austin  to  be  a  man  from  God,  that  they  might  follow 
him,  he  answered,  that  if  they  found  him  meek  and 
humble,  they  should  be  taught  by  him,  for  it  was  like- 
lit '^t  to  be  the  yoke  of  Christ,  both  what  he  bore  him- 
self and  would  have  them  bear;  but  if  he  bore  himself 
proudly,  that  they  should  not  regard  him,  for  he  was 
then  certainly  not  of  God.  They  took  his  advice,  and 
hasted  to  the  place  of  meeting.  Whom  Austin,  being 
already  there  before  them,  neither  arose  to  meet,  nor 
received  in  any  brotherly  sort,  but  sat  all  the  while 
pontifically  in  his  chair.  Whereat  the  Britons,  as 
they  were  counselled  by  the  holy  man,  neglected  him, 
and  neither  hearkened  to  his  proposals  of  conformity, 
nor  would  acknowledge  him  for  an  archbisiiop  :  and 
in  the  name  of  the  rest,P  Dinothus,  then  abbot  of 
Bangor,  is  said  thus  sagely  to  have  answered  him  : 
"  As  to  the  subjection  which  you  require,  be  thus  per- 
suaded of  us,  that  in  the  bond  of  love  and  charity  we 
are  all  subjects  and  servants  to  the  church  of  God,  yea 
to  the  pope  of  Rome,  and  every  good  Christian,  to 
help  them  forward,  both  by  word  and  deed,  to  be  the 
children  of  God  :  other  obedience  than  this  we  know 
not  to  be  due  to  him  whom  you  term  the  pope;  and 
this  obedience  we  are  ready  to  give  both  to  him  and 
to  every  Christian  continually.  Besides,  we  are  go- 
verned under  God  by  the  bishop  of  Caerleon,  who  is  to 
oversee  us  in  spiritual  matters."  To  which  Austin  thus 
presaging,  some  say  menacing,  replies,  "  Since  ye  re- 
fuse to  accept  of  peace  with  your  brethren,  ye  shall  have 
war  from  your  enemies  ;  and  since  ye  will  not  with  us 
preach  the  word  of  life  to  whom  ye  ought,  from  their 
hands  ye  shall  receive  death."  This,  though  writers 
agree  not  whether  Austin  spake  it  as  his  prophecy,  or 
as  his  plot  against  the  Britons,  fell  out  accordingly. 
1  For  many  years  were  not  past,  when  Ethelfrid,  whe- 
ther of  his  own  accord,  or  at  the  request  of  Ethelbert, 
incensed  by  Austin,  with  a  powerful  host  came  to  West- 
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Chester,  then  Caer-legion.  Where  being  met  l)y  the 
British  forces,  and  botli  sides  in  readiness  to  give  the 
onset,  he  discerns  a  company  of  men,  not  habited  for 
war,  standing  together  in  a  ])lace  of  some  safety  ;  and 
by  them  a  squadron  armed.  Whom  having  learnt 
upon  some  inquiry  to  I)e  ]iriests  and  monks,  assembled 
thither  after  three  days'  fasting,  to  pray  for  the  good 
success  of  their  forces  against  him,  "  therefore  they 
first,"  saith  he,  "  shall  feel  our  swords ;  for  they  «ho 
pray  against  us,  fight  heaviest  against  us  by  their 
prayers,  and  are  our  dangerousest  enemies."  And  with 
tiiat  turns  his  first  charge  upon  tiic  monks  :  Brocmail, 
the  captain  set  to  guard  them,  quickly  turns  bis  back, 
and  leaves  above  twelve  hundred  monks  to  a  sudden 
massacre,  whereof  scarce  fifty  escaped.  But  not  so  easy 
work  found  Ethelfrid  against  another  part  of  Britons 
that  stood  in  arms,  whom  though  at  last  he  overthrew, 
yet  with  slaughter  nigh  as  great  to  his  own  soldiers. 
To  excuse  Austin  of  this  bloodshed,  lest  some  might 
think  it  his  revengeful  policy,  Beda  writes,  that  he 
was  dead  long  before,  although  if  the  time  of  his  sitting 
archbishop  be  right  computed  sixteen  years,  he  must 
survive  this  action.  ■■  Other  just  ground  of  charging 
him  with  this  imputation  appears  not,  save  what  evi- 
dently we  have  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  whose 
weight  we  know.  ^  The  same  year  Kelwulf  made  war 
on  the  South  Saxons,  bloody,  saith  Huntingdon,  to  both 
sides,  but  most  to  them  of  the  south  :*  and  four  years 
after  dying,  left  the  government  of  West  Saxons  to 
Kinegils  and  Cuichelm,  the  sons  of  his  brother  Keola. 
Others,  as  Florent  of  Worcester,  and  Matthew  of  West- 
minster, will  have  Cuichelm  son  of  Kinegils,  but  ad- 
mitted to  reign  with  his  father,  in  whose  third  year" 
they  are  recorded  with  joint  forces  or  conduct  to  have 
fought  against  the  Britons  in  Beandune,  now  Bindou 
in  Dorsetshire,  and  to  have  slain  of  them  above  two 
thousand.  "  More  memorable  was  the  second  year 
following,  by  the  death  of  Ethelbert  the  first  christian 
king  of  Saxons,  and  no  less  a  favourer  of  all  civility  in 
that  rude  age.  He  gave  laws  and  statutes  after  the 
example  of  Roman  emperors,  written  with  the  advice 
of  his  sagest  counsellors,  hut  in  the  English  tongue, 
and  observed  long  after.  Wherein  his  special  care  was 
to  punish  those  who  had  stolen  aught  from  church  or 
churchman,  thereby  shewing  how  gratefully  he  received 
at  their  hands  tlie  christian  faith.  Which,  he  no  sooner 
dead,  but  his  son  Eadbald  took  the  course  as  fast  to 
extinguish  ;  not  only  falling  back  into  heathenism, 
but  that  which  heathenism  was  wont  to  abhor,  marry- 
ing his  father's  second  wife.  Then  soon  was  perceived 
what  multitudes  for  fear  or  countenance  of  the  king 
had  professed  Christianity,  returning  now  as  eagerly  to 
their  old  religion.  Nor  staid  the  apostacy  within  one 
province,  but  quickly  spread  over  to  the  East  Saxons  ; 
occasioned  there  likewise,  or  set  forward,  by  the  death 
of  their  christian  king  Sebert :  whose  three  sons,  of 
whom  two  are  named  Sexted  and  Seward,y  neither  in 
his  lifetime  would  be  brought  to  baptism,  and  after  his 
decease  reestablished  the  free  exercise  of  idolatry ;  nor 
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so  content,  they  set  themselves  in  despij^ht  to  do  some 
open  profanation  ag-ainst  tlie  other  sacrament.  Coming- 
tlicrefore  into  tiie  church  where  Mellitus  the  bishop 
was  ministering,  they  required  him  in  abuse  and  scorn 
to  deliver  to  them  unbaptized  the  consecrated  bread  ; 
and  him  refusing-  drove  disgracefully  out  of  their  do- 
minion. Who  crossed  forthwith  into  Kent,  where 
things  were  in  the  same  plight,  and  thence  into  France, 
with  Justus  bisliop  of  Pa)chester.  But  divine  venge- 
ance deferred  not  long  the  punishment  of  men  so  im- 
pious; for  Eadbald,  vexed  with  an  evil  spirit,  fell  often 
into  foul  fits  of  distraction  ;  and  the  sons  of  Sebert,  in 
a  fight  against  the  West  Saxons,  perished  vvitli  their 
whole  army.  But  Eadbald,  withiu  the  year,  by  an 
extraordinary  means  became  penitent.  For  when 
Lawrence  the  arclibishop  and  successor  of  Austin  was 
preparing  to  ship  for  France,  after  Justus  and  Mellitus, 
the  story  goes,  if  it  be  worth  believing,  that  St.  Peter, 
in  whose  church  he  spent  tlie  niglit  before  in  watching 
and  praying,  appeared  to  him,  and  to  make  the  vision 
more  sensible,  gave  him  many  stripes  for  offering  to 
desert  his  flock ;  at  sight  whereof  the  king  (to  whom 
next  morning  he  showed  the  marks  of  what  he  had 
suffered,  by  whom  and  for  what  cause)  relenting  and 
in  great  fear,  dissolved  his  incestuous  marriage,  and 
applied  himself  to  the  christian  faith  more  sincerely 
than  before,  with  all  his  people.  But  the  Londoners, 
addicted  still  to  paganism,  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
receive  again  Mellitus  their  bishop,  and  to  compel  them 
was  not  in  his  power.  '  'Ihus  much  through  all  the 
soutli  was  troubled  in  religion,  as  mucli  were  the  north 
])arts  disquieted  tlirough  ambition.  For  Ethelfrid  of 
Bcrnicia,  as  was  touched  before,  having  thrown  Edwin 
out  of  Deira,  and  joined  that  kingdom  to  his  own,  not 
content  to  have  bereaved  liim  of  his  right,  whose  known 
virtues  and  high  parts  gave  cause  of  suspicion  to  his 
enemies,  sends  messengers  to  demand  him  of  Redwald 
king  of  East  Angles ;  under  w  hose  protection,  after 
many  years  wandering  obscurely  through  all  the  island, 
he  had  placed  his  safety.  Redwald,  though  having 
promised  all  defence  to  Edwin  as  to  his  suppliant,  yet 
tempted  with  continual  and  large  offers  of  gold,  and 
not  contemning  the  puissance  of  Ethelfrid,  yielded  at 
length,  either  to  dispatch  him,  or  to  give  him  into  their 
hands  :  but  earnestly  exhorted  by  his  wife,  not  to  be- 
tray the  faith  and  inviolable  law  of  hospitality  and  re- 
fuge given,a  prefers  his  first  promise  as  the  more  reli- 
gious ;  nor  only  refuses  to  deliver  him,  but  since  war 
was  tliereupon  denounced,  determines  to  be  beforehand 
with  the  danger;  and  witli  a  sudden  army  raised, 
surprises  Ethelfrid,  little  dreaming  an  invasion,  and  in 
a  fight  near  to  the  east  side  of  the  river  Idle,  on  the 
^lercian  border,  now  Nottingliamshire,  slays  him,'' 
dissipating  easily  those  few  forces  which  he  had  got 
to  march  out  overliastily  with  him ;  who  yet,  as  a 
testimony  of  his  fortune  not  his  valour  to  be  blamed, 
slew  first  with  his  own  hands  Reiner  tlie  king's  son. 
His  two  sons  Oswald  and  Oswi,  by  Acca,  Edwin's 
sister,  escaped  into  Scotland.  By  this  victory  Red- 
wald became  so  far  superiour  to  the  otiicr  Saxon  kings, 
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that  Beda  reckons  him  the  next  after  Ella  and  Ethel- 
bert ;  who,  besides  this  conquest  of  the  north,  had 
likewise  all  on  the  other  side  Humbcr  at  his  obedience. 
He  had  formerly  in  Kent  received  baptism,^  but  com- 
ing liome,  and  persuaded  by  his  wife,  who  still  it  seems 
was  his  chief  counsellor  to  good  or  l)ad  alike,  relapsed 
into  his  old  religion  :  yet  not  willing  to  forego  his  new, 
thought  it  not  the  worst  way,  lest  perliaps  he  niiglit 
err  in  either,  for  more  assurance  to  keep  them  both  ;  and 
in  the  same  temple  erected  one  altar  to  Christ,  another 
to  his  idols.  But  Edwin,  as  with  more  deliberation  he 
undertook,  and  vvitli  more  sincerity  retained,  tlieciiristian 
profession,  so  also  in  power  and  extent  of  dominion  far 
exceeded  all  before  him ;  subduing  all,  sailh  Beda, 
English  or  British,  even  to  the  isles,  then  called  Me- 
vanian,  Anglesey,  and  Man ;  settled  in  his  kingdom 
hy  Redwald,  he  sought  in  marriage  Edelburga,  whom 
others  called  Tate,  the  daughter  of  Ethelbert.  To 
whose  embassadors  Eadbald  her  brother  made  answer, 
that  "  to  wed  their  daughter  to  a  pagan,  was  not  the 
christian  law."  Edwin  replied,  that  "  to  her  religion 
he  would  be  no  hinderance,  wliich  with  her  whole 
household  slie  miglit  freely  exercise.  And  moreover, 
that  if  examined  it  were  found  the  better,  he  would 
embrace  it."  These  ingenuous  ofiers,  opening  so  fair 
a  way  to  the  advancement  of  truth,  arc  accepted,*^  and 
Paulinus  as  a  spiritual  guardian  sent  along  with  the 
virgin.  He  being  to  that  purpose  made  bishop  by 
Justus,  omitted  no  occasion  to  plant  the  Gospel  in  those 
parts,  but  with  small  success,  till  the  next  year^  Cui- 
chelm,  at  that  time  one  of  the  two  West-Saxon  kings, 
envious  of  the  greatness  which  he  saw  Edwin  growing 
u])  to,  sent  privily  Eumerus  a  hired  swordsman  to  as- 
sassin him  ;  wlio,  under  pretence  of  doing  a  message 
from  his  master,  witii  a  poisoned  weapon  stabs  at  Ed- 
win, conferring  with  him  in  his  house,  by  the  river 
Derwent  in  Yorkshire,  on  an  Easter-day;  which  Lilla 
one  of  the  king's  attendants,  at  the  instant  perceiving, 
with  a  loyalty  that  stood  not  then  to  deliberate,  aban- 
doned his  whole  body  to  the  blow;  which  notwith- 
standing made  passage  through  to  the  king's  person 
with  a  wound  not  to  be  slighted.  The  murderer  en- 
compassed now  with  swords,  and  desperate,  forere- 
venges  his  own  fall  witli  the  death  of  another,  whom  his 
poniard  reached  home.  Paulinus  omitting  no  opportunity 
to  win  the  king  from  misbelief,  obtained  at  length  this 
promise  from  him  ;  that  if  Christ  whom  he  so  magni- 
fied, would  give  him  to  recover  of  his  wound,  and 
victory  of  his  enemies  who  had  thus  assaulted  him,  he 
would  then  become  ciiristian,  in  pledge  whereof  he 
gave  his  young  daughter  Eanfled,  to  be  bred  up  in  re- 
ligion; who,  with  twelve  otliers  of  his  family,  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  was  baptized.  And  by  that  time  well 
recovered  of  his  wound,  to  punish  the  author  of  so  foul 
a  fact,  he  went  with  an  army  against  the  West  Sax- 
ons :  whom  having  quelled  by  war,  and  of  such  as  liad 
consj)ired  against  liiin,  put  some  to  death,  otliers  par- 
doned, he  returned  home  victorious,  and  from  that  time 
worshipped  no  more  his  idols,  yet  ventured  not  rashly 
into  baptism,  but  first  took  care  to  be  instructed  rightly 
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what  he  learnt,  cxamiiiinf:^  and  still  considerinfif  with 
himself  and  others  wlioni  he  hold  wisest ;  tlioii^'h  Bo- 
niface the  ))0|)e,  by  large  letters  of  exhortation  both  to 
him  and  his  queen,  was  not  wanting'  to  quicken  his  be- 
lief. But  while  he  still  deferred,  and  his  deferring- 
jnight  seem  now  to  have  passed  the  maturity  of  wis- 
dom to  a  faulty  lingering,  Paulinus  by  revelation,  as 
was  believed,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  a  secret 
which  befcl  him  strangely  in  the  time  of  his  troubles, 
on  a  certain  day  went  in  boldly  to  him,  and  laying  his 
right  hand  on  the  head  of  the  king,  asked  him  if  he  re- 
membered what  that  sign  meant;  the  king  trembling, 
and  in  amaze  rising  np,  straight  fell  at  his  feet.  "  Be- 
hold," saith  Paulinus,  raising  him  from  the  ground, 
"  God  hath  delivered  you  from  your  enemies,  and 
given  you  the  kingdom  as  you  desired  :  perform  now 
what  long  since  you  promised  him,  to  receive  his  doc- 
trine, whicli  I  now  bring  you,  and  the  faith,  which  if 
you  accept,  shall  to  your  temporal  felicity  add  eternal." 
The  promise  claimed  of  him  by  Paulinus,  how  and 
wherefore  made,  tl-ough  savouring  much  of  legend  is 
thus  related.  Redwald,  as  we  have  heard  before,  daz- 
zled with  the  gold  of  Ethelfrid,  or  by  his  threatening 
overawed,  having  promised  to  yield  up  Edwin,  one  of 
his  faithful  companions,  of  which  he  had  some  few 
with  him  in  the  court  of  Redwald,  that  never  shrunk 
from  his  adversity,  about  the  first  hour  of  the  night 
comes  in  haste  to  his  chamber,  and  calling  him  forth 
for  better  secrecy,  reveals  to  him  his  danger,  offers  him 
his  aid  to  make  escape;  but  that  course  not  approved, 
as  seeming  dishonourable  witliout  more  manifest  cause 
to  begin  distrust  towards  one  who  had  so  long  been 
his  only  refuge,  the  friend  departs.  Edwin  left  alone 
without  the  palace  gate,  full  of  sadness  and  perplexed 
thoughts,  discerns  about  the  dead  of  night  a  man 
neither  by  countenance  nor  by  habit  to  him  known, 
approaching  towards  him.  Who  after  salutation  asked 
him,  "why  at  this  hour,  when  all  others  were  at  rest, 
he  alone  so  sadly  sat  waking  on  a  cold  stone."  Edwin 
not  a  little  misdoubting  who  he  might  be,  asked  him 
again,  "  what  his  sitting  within  doors,  or  without,  con- 
cerned him  to  know."  To  whom  he  again,  "Tliink 
not  that  who  thou  art,  or  why  sitting-  here,  or  what 
danger  hangs  over  thee  is  to  me  unknown  :  but  what 
would  you  promise  to  that  man,  whoever  would  be- 
friend you  out  of  all  tliese  troubles,  and  persuade  Red- 
wald to  the  like?"  "All  that  I  am  able,"  answered 
Edwin.  And  he,  "  What  if  the  same  man  should  pro- 
mise to  make  you  greater  than  any  English  king  hath 
been  before  you  ?"  "I  should  not  doubt,"  quoth  Ed- 
win, "  to  be  answerably  grateful."  "  And  what  if  to 
all  this  he  would  inform  you,"  said  the  other,  "  in  a 
Avay  to  happiness,  beyond  what  any  of  your  ancestors 
hath  known?  would  you  hearken  to  his  council?" 
Edwin  without  stopping  promised  "he  would."  And 
the  other  lading  his  right  hand  on  Edwin's  head, 
"When  this  sign,"  saith  he,  "sliall  next  befal  thee, 
remember  this  time  of  night,  and  this  discourse,  to 
perform  w  hat  thou  hast  promised ;"  and  with  these 
words  disappearing,  he  left  Edwin  much  revived,  but 
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not  less  filled  with  wonder,  who  this  unknown  should 
be.  When  suddenly  tlie  friend  who  had  been 
gone  all  this  while  to  listen  fiirtlier  what  was  like  to 
be  decreed  of  I'^dwin,  comes  back  and  joyfully  bids 
him  rise  to  his  repose,  for  that  the  king's  mind,  though 
for  a  while  drawn  aside,  was  now  fully  resolved  not 
only  not  to  betray  him,  but  to  defend  him  against  all 
enemies,  as  he  had  promised.  This  was  said  to  be 
the  cause  why  Edwin  adnionislicd  by  the  bishop  of  a 
sign  which  had  befallen  him  so  strangely,  and  as  he 
tliought  so  secretly,  arose  to  him  with  that  reverence 
and  amazement,  as  to  one  sent  from  heaven,  to  claim 
that  promise  of  him  which  he  perceived  well  was 
due  to  a  divine  power,  that  liad  assisted  him  in  his 
troubles.  To  Paulinus  therefore  he  makes  answer, 
tliat  the  christian  belief  he  himself  ought  by  promise, 
and  intended  to  receive ;  but  would  confer  first  with 
his  chief  peers  and  counsellors,  that  if  they  like- 
wise could  be  won,  all  at  once  might  be  baptized. 
They  therefore  being  asked  in  council  what  their 
opinion  was  concerning  this  new  doctrine,  and  well 
perceiving  which  way  the  king  inclined,  every  one 
tliereafter  shaped  his  reply.  Tiie  cliief  priest,  speaking 
first,  discovered  an  old  grudge  he  had  against  his  gods, 
for  advancing  others  in  the  king's  favour  above  him 
their  chief  priest :  another  hiding  his  court-compliance 
with  a  grave  sentence,  commended  the  choice  of  cer- 
tain before  uncertain,  upon  due  examination;  to  like 
purpose  answered  all  the  rest  of  his  sages,  none  openly 
dissenting  from  what  was  likely  to  be  the  king-'s  creed  : 
whereas  the  preaching  of  Paulinus  could  work  no  such 
effect  upon  them,  toiling  till  that  time  without  success. 
Whereupon  Edwin,  renouncing  heathenism,  l)ecame 
Christian  :  and  the  pagan  priest,  offering  himself  freely 
to  demolish  the  altars  of  his  former  gods,  made  some 
amends  for  his  teaching  to  adore  them,  f  With  Edwin, 
his  two  sons  Osfrid  and  Eanfrid,  born  to  him  by  Quen- 
burga,  daughter,  as  saith  Beda,  of  Kcarle  king  of  Mer- 
cia,  in  the  time  of  his  banishment,  and  with  them  most 
of  the  people,  both  noble  and  commons,  easily  convert- 
ed, were  baptized  ;  he  with  his  whole  family  at  York, 
in  a  church  easily  built  up  of  wood,  the  multitude  most 
part  in  rivers.  Northumberlaiid  thus  christened,  Pau- 
linus, crossing  Humber,  converted  also  the  province  of 
Lindsey,  and  Blecca  the  governor  of  Lincoln,  with  his 
household  and  most  of  that  city ;  wherein  he  built  a 
cliurch  of  stone,  curiously  wrought,  but  of  small  con- 
tinuance; for  the  roof  in  Beda's  time,  uncertain  whether 
by  neglect  or  enemies,  was  down  ;  the  walls  onh' 
standing.  Meanwhile  in  Mercia,  Kearle,  a  kinsman  of 
Wibba,  saith  Huntingdon,  not  a  son,  having  long  with- 
held the  kingdom  from  Penda,  Wibba's  son,  left  it  now 
at  length  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age:  with  whom 
Kinegils  and  Cuichelm,  the  West-Saxon  kings,  two 
years  after,*?  having  by  that  time  it  seems  recovered 
strength,  since  the  inroad  made  upon  them  by  Edwin, 
fought  at  Cirencester,  then  made  truce.  But  Edwin 
seeking  every  way  to  propagate  the  faith,  wiiich  with 
so  much  deliberation  he  had  received,  persuaded  Eorp- 
wald,  the  son  of  Redwald,  king  of  East-Angles,  to  em- 
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brace  the  same  belief;''  willingly  or  in  awe,  is  not 
known,  retaining  under  Edwin  the  name  only  of  a 
king.     '  But  Eorpwald  not  long  survived  his  conver- 
sion, slain  in  fight  by  Ricbert  a  pagan  :  whereby  the 
people  havinglightlyfollowed  the  religion  of  their  king, 
as  lightly  fell  back  to  their  old  superstitions  for  above 
three  years  after:  Edwin  in  the  mean  while,  to  his 
faith  adding  virtue,  by  the  due  administration  of  jus- 
tice wrought  such  peace  over  all  his  territories,  that 
from  sea  to  sea  man  or  woman  might  have  travelled  in 
safety.  His  care  also  was  of  fountains  by  the  way  side, 
to  make  them  fittest  for  the  use  of  travellers.    And  not 
unmindful  of  regal  state,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace, 
be  had  a  royal  banner  carried  before  him.  But  having 
reigned  with  much  honour  seventeen  years,  he  was  at 
length  by  Kedvvallay  or  Cadwallon,  king  of  the  Bri- 
tons, wiio  with  aid  of  the  Mercian  Penda  had  rebelled 
against  him,  slain  in  a  battle  with  his  son  Osfrid,  at  a 
place  called  Hethfield,  and  his  whole  army  overthrown 
or  dispersed  in  the  year  six  hundred  and  thirty  three,k 
and  the  forty-seventh  of  his  age,  in  the  eye  of  man 
worthy  a  more  peaceful  end.     His  head  brought  to 
York  was  there  buried  in  the  church  by  him  begun. 
Sad  was  this  overthrow,  both  to  church  and  state  of  the 
Northumbrians :  for  Penda  being  a  heathen,  and  the 
British  king,  though  in  name  a  Christian,  but  in  deeds 
more  bloody  than  the  pagan,  nothing  was  omitted  of 
barbarous  cruelty  in  the  slaughter  of  sex  or  age ;  Ked- 
walia  threatening  to  root  out  the  whole  nation,  though 
then  newly  christian.     For  the  Britons,  and,  as  Beda 
saith,  even  to  his  days,  accounted  Saxon  Christianity 
no  better  than  paganism,  and  with  them  held  as  little 
communion.     From  these  calamities  no  refuge  being 
left  but  flight,  Paulinus  taking  with  him  Ethilburga  the 
queen  and  her  children,  aided  by  Bassus,  one  of  Ed- 
win's captains,  made  escape  by  sea  to  Eadbald  king  of 
Kent :  who  receiving  his  sister  with  all  kindness,  made 
Paulinus  bishop  of  Rochester,  where  he  ended  his  days. 
After  Edwin,  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  became 
divided  as  before,  each  rightful  heir  seizing  his  part; 
in  Deira  Osric,  the  son  of  Elfric,  Edwin's  uncle,  by 
profession  a  Christian,  and  baptized  by  Paulinus :  in 
Bernicia,  Eanfrid  the  son  of  Ethelfrid ;  who  all  the 
time  of  Edwin,  with  his  brother  Oswald,  and  many  of 
the  young  nobility,  lived  in  Scotland  exiled,  and  had 
been  there  taught  and  baptized.     No  sooner  had  they 
gotten   each    a   kingdom,   but   both    turned  recreant, 
sliding  back  into  their  old  religion  ;  and  both  were  the 
same  year  slain  ;  Osric  by  a  sudden  eruption  of  Ked- 
walla,  whom  he  in  a  strong  town  had  unadvisedly  be- 
sieged ;    Eanfrid  seeking  peace,  and  inconsiderately 
with  a  few  surrendering  himself  Kedwalla  now  ranged 
at  will  through  both  those  provinces,  using  cruelly  his 
conquest;'  when  Oswald  the  brother  of  Eanfrid  with 
a  small  but  christian  army  unexpectedly  coming  on, 
defeated  and  destroyed  both  him  and  his  huge  forces, 
which  he  boasted  to  be  invincible,  by  a  little  river  run- 
ning into  Tine,  near  the  ancient  Roman   wall  then 
called  Denisburn,  the  place  afterwards  Heaven-field, 
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from  the  cross  reported  miracles  for  cures,  which  Os- 
wald there  erected  before  the  battle,  in  token  of  his 
faith  against  the  great  number  of  his  enemies.     Ob- 
taining the  kingdom  he  took  care  to  instruct  again  the 
people  in  Christianity.     Sending  therefore  to  the  Scot- 
tish elders,  Beda  so  terms  them,  among  whom  he  had 
received   baptism,   requested   of   them   some    faithful 
teacher,  who  might  again  settle  religion  in  his  realm, 
which  the  late  troubles  had  much  impaired ;  they,  as 
readily  hearkening  to  his  request,  send  Aidan,  a  Scotch 
monk  and  bishop,  but  of  singular  zeal  and  meekness, 
with  others  to  assist  him,  whom  at  their  own  desire  he 
seated  in  Lindisfarne,  as  the  episcopal  seat,  now  Holy 
Island  :  and  being  the  son  of  Ethelfrid,  by  the  sister 
of  Edwin,  as  right  heir,  others  failing,  easily  reduced 
both  kingdoms  of  Northumberland  as  before  into  one; 
nor  of  Edwin's  dominion  lost  any  part,  but  enlarged  it 
rather;  over  all  the  four  British  nations,  Angles,  Britons, 
Picts,  and  Scots,  exercising  regal  authority.    Of  his  de- 
votion, humility,  and  almsdeeds,  much  is  spoken ;  that 
he  disdained  not  to  be  the  interpreter  of  Aidan,  preach- 
ing in  Scotch  or  bad  English,  to  his  nobles  and  house- 
hold servants;  and  had  the  poor  continually  served  at 
his  gate,  after  the  promiscuous  manner  of  those  times  : 
his  meaning  might  be  upright,  but  the  manner  more 
ancient  of  private  or  of  church-contribution  is  doubtless 
more  evangelical.    ">  About  this  time  the  West-Saxons, 
anciently  called  Gevissi,  by  the  preaching  of  Berinus, 
a  bishop,  whom  pope  Honorius  had  sent,  were  con- 
verted to  the  faith  with  Kinegils  their  king  :  him  Os- 
wald received  out  of  the  font,  and  his  daughter  in 
marriage.     °  The  next  year  Cuichelm  was  baptized  in 
Dorchester,  but  lived  not  to  the  year's  end.   The  East- 
Angles  also  this  year  were  leclaimed  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  which  for  some  years  past  they  had  thrown  off. 
But  Sigbert  the  brother  of  Eorpwald  now  succeeded  in 
that  kingdom,  praised  for  a  most  christian  and  learned 
man :    who  while  his  brother  yet  reigned,  living  in 
France  an  exile,  for  some  displeasure  conceived  against 
him  by  Redwald  his  father,  learned  there  the  christian 
faith  ;  and  reigning  soon  after,  in  the  same  instructed 
his  people,  by  the  preaching  of  Felix  a  Burgundian 
bishop. 

°  In  the  year  six  hundred  and  forty  Eadbold  deceas- 
ing, left  to  Ercombert,  his  son  by  Emma  the  French 
king's  daughter,  the  kingdom  of  Kent;  recorded  the 
first  of  English  kings,  who  commanded  through  his 
limits  the  destroying  of  idols;  laudably,  if  all  idols 
without  exception ;  and  the  first  to  have  established 
Lent  among  us,  under  strict  penalty ;  not  worth  re- 
membering, but  only  to  inform  us,  that  no  Lent  was 
observed  here  till  his  time  by  compulsion  :  especiall}' 
being  noted  by  some  to  have  fraudulently  usurped 
upon  his  elder  brother  Ermenred,P  wiiose  right  was 
precedent  to  the  crown.  Oswald  having  reigned  eight 
yeai"s,q  worthy  also  as  might  seem  of  longer  life,  fell 
into  the  same  fate  with  Edwin,  and  from  the  same 
hand,  in  a  great  battle  overcome  and  slain  by  Penda, 
at  a  place  called  Maserfield,  now  Oswestrc  in  Shrop- 
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shire/  miraculous,  as  saith  Beda,  after  las  death. 
*His  brotlier  Oswi  succeeded  him;  reiyning,  though 
ill  luucli  trouble,  twenty-eiglit  years;  o])posed  either 
by  Penda,  or  his  own  son  Alfred,  or  his  brother's  son 
Ethilwald.  •  Next  year  Kinegils  the  West-Saxon  king 
dying  left  his  son  Kenwalk  in  his  stead,  though  as  yet 
unconverted.  About  this  time  Sigebert  king  of  East- 
Angles  having  learnt  in  France,  ere  his  coming  to 
reign,  the  manner  of  their  schools,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  teachers  out  of  Kent  instituted  a  school  here 
after  the  same  discii)line,  thought  to  be  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  then  first  founded  ;  and  at  length  weary 
of  his  kingly  office,  betook  him  to  a  nionastical  life  ; 
commending  the  care  of  government  to  his  kinsman 
Egric,  who  had  sustained  with  him  part  of  tliat  burden 
before.  It  happened  some  years  after,  that  Penda 
made  war  on  the  East-Angles :  they  expecting  a  sharp 
encounter,  besought  Si;4ebert,  whom  they  esteemed  an 
expert  leader,  with  his  presence  to  confirm  the  soldiery; 
and  him  refusing,  carried  by  force  out  of  the  monastery 
into  the  camp ;  where  acting  the  monk  rather  than  the 
captain,  with  a  single  wand  in  his  hand,  he  was  slain 
with  Egric,  and  his  whole  army  put  to  flight.  Anna 
of  the  royal  stock,  as  next  in  right,  succeeded;  and 
hath  the  praise  of  a  virtuous  and  most  christiaii  prince. 
"  But  Kenwalk  the  West-Saxon  having  married  the 
sister  of  Penda,  aiid  divorced  her,  was  by  him  with 
more  appearance  of  a  just  cause  vanquished  in  fight, 
and  deprived  of  his  crown  :  whence  retiring  to  Anna 
king  of  East-Angles,  after  three  yeai-s  abode  in  his 
court "  he  there  became  christian,  and  afterwards  re- 
gained his  kingdom.  Oswi  in  the  former  years  of  his 
reign  had  sharer  with  him  Oswin,  nephew  of  Edwin, 
who  ruled  in  Deira  se^en  years,  commended  much  for 
his  zeal  in  religion,  and  for  comeliness  of  person,  with 
other  princely  qualities,  beloved  of  all.  Notwithstand- 
ing which,  dissensions  growing  between  them,  it  came 
to  arms.  Oswin  seeing  himself  much  exceeded  in 
numbers,  thought  it  more  prudence,  dismissing  his 
army,  to  reserve  himself  for  some  better  occasion.  But 
committing  his  person  with  one  faithful  attendant  to 
the  loyalty  of  Hunwald  an  earl,  his  imagined  friend, 
he  was  by  him  treacherously  discovered,  and  by  com- 
mand of  Oswi  slain.  >'  Alter  whom  within  twelve 
days,  and  for  grief  of  him  whose  death  he  foretold, 
died  bishop  Aidan,  famous  for  his  charity,  meekness, 
and  labour  in  the  gospel.  The  fact  of  Oswi  was  de- 
testable to  all ;  which  therefore  to  expiate,  a  monastery 
was  built  in  the  place  where  it  was  done,  and  prayers 
there  daily  offered  up  for  the  souls  of  both  kings,  the 
slain  and  the  slayer.  Kenwalk,  by  this  time  re-in- 
stalled in  his  kingdom,  kept  it  long,  but  with  various 
fortune  ;  for  Beda  relates  him  ofltimes  aff.ictcd  by  his 
enemies,^  with  great  losses :  and  in  six  hundred  and 
fifty-two,  by  the  annals,  fought  a  battle  (civil  war 
Ethelwerd  calls  it;  at  Bradanford  by  the  river  Afene ; 
af^ainst  whom,  and  for  what  cause,  or  who  had  the 
victory,  they  write  not.  Camden  names  the  place 
Bradford  in  Wiltshire,  by  the  river  Avon,  and  Cuthred 
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his  near  kinsman,  against  whom  he  fought,  but  cites 
no  authority ;  certain  it  is,  that  Kenwalk  four  years 
before  had  given  large  possessions  to  his  nephew 
Cuthred,  the  more  unlikely  therefore  now  to  have  re- 
belled. 

"The  next  year  Peada,  whom  his  father  Penda, 
though  a  lieathen,  had  for  his  princely  virtues  made 
prince  of  Middle-Angles,  belonging  to  the  Mercians, 
was  with  that  people  converted  to  the  faith.  For  com- 
ing to  Oswi  with  request  to  have  in  mamage  Alfleda 
his  daughter,  he  was  denied  her,  but  on  condition  that 
he  with  all  his  ])eople  should  receive  Christianity. 
Hearing  therefore  not  unwillingly  what  was  preaciied 
to  him  of  resurrection  and  eternal  life,  much  persuaded 
also  by  Alfiid  the  king's  son,  who  had  iiis  sister  Kyni- 
burg  to  wife,  he  easily  assented,  for  the  truth's  sake 
only  as  he  professed,  whether  he  obtained  the  virgin  or 
no,  and  was  baptized  with  all  his  followers.  Return- 
ing, he  took  with  him  four  presbyters  to  teach  the 
people  of  his  province ;  who  by  their  daily  preaching 
won  many.  Neither  did  Penda,  though  himself  no 
believer,  prohibit  any  in  his  kingdom  to  hear  or  believe 
tiie  gospel,  but  i-ather  hated  and  despised  those,  who, 
professing  to  believe,  attested  not  their  faith  by  good 
works;  condemning  them  for  miserable  and  justly  to 
be  despised,  who  obey  not  that  God,  in  whom  they 
choose  to  believe.  How  well  might  Penda,  this  heathen, 
rise  up  in  judgment  against  many  pretended  Christians, 
both  of  his  own  and  these  days!  yet  being  a  man  bred 
up  to  war,  (as  no  less  were  others  then  reigning,  and 
ofttimes  one  against  another,  though  both  Christians,) 
he  warred  on  Anna  king  of  the  **  East  Angles,  perhaps 
without  cause,  for  Anna  was  esteemed  a  just  man,  and 
at  length  slew  him.  About  this  time  the  East  Saxons, 
who,  as  above  hath  been  said,  had  expelled  their  bishop 
Mellitus,  and  renounced  the  faith,  were  by  the  means 
of  Oswi  thus  reconverted.  Sigebert,  surnamed  the 
small,  being  the  son  of  Seward,  without  other  memory 
of  his  reign,  left  his  son  king  of  that  province,  after 
him  Sigebert  the  second ;  who  coming  often  to  visit 
Oswi  his  great  friend,  was  by  him  at  several  times 
fervently  dissuaded  from  idolatry,  and  convinced  at 
length  to  forsake  it,  was  there  baptized ;  on  his  return 
home  taking  with  him  Kedda  a  laborious  preacher, 
afterwards  made  bishop;  by  whose  teaching,  with 
some  help  of  others,  the  people  were  again  recovered 
from  misbelief.  But  Sigebert  some  years  after,  though 
standing  fast  in  religion,  was  by  the  conspiracy  of  two 
brethren,  in  place  near  about  him,  wickedly  murdered  ; 
who  being  asked,  "  What  moved  them  to  a  deed  so 
heinous,"  gave  no  other  than  this  barbarous  answer ; 
"  That  they  were  angry  with  him  for  being  so  gentle 
to  his  enemies,  as  to  forgive  them  their  injuries  when- 
ever they  besought  him."  Yet  his  death  seems  to  have 
happened  not  without  some  cause  by  him  given  of 
divine  displeasure.  For  one  of  those  earls  who  slew 
him,  living  in  unlawful  wedlock,  and  therefore  excom- 
municated so  severely  by  the  bishop,  that  no  man 
mi'riit  presume  to  enter  into  his  house,  much  less  to  sit 
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at  meat  with  him,  the  kin^  not  reg-arding-  his  church- 
censure,  went  to  least  with  him  at  his  invitation. 
Whom  the  bishop  meeting-  in  his  return,  though  peni- 
tent for  wliat  he  iiad  done,  and  fallen  at  his  feet,  touched 
with  the  rod  in  his  hand,  and  angrily  thus  foretold  : 
"  Because  thou  hast  neglected  to  abstain  from  the  house 
of  that  excommunicate,  in  that  house  thou  shalt  die  ;" 
and  so  it  fell  out,  perhaps  from  tiiat  prediction,  God 
bearing  witness  to  his  minister  in  the  power  of  churcii- 
disciplinc,  spiritually  executed,  not  juridically  on  tlie 
contemner  thereof.  This  year<^  655  proved  fortunate 
to  Oswi,  and  fatal  to  Penda;  for  Oswi  by  tiie  continual 
inroads  of  Penda  having  long  endured  much  devast- 
ation, to  the  endangering  once  by  assault  and  fire 
Bebbanburg,''  his  strongest  city,  now  Baniborrow-cas- 
tle,  unable  to  resist  iiim,  with  many  rich  presents  offered 
to  buy  his  peace,  whicli  not  acce])ted  by  the  pagan,'^ 
Avho  intended  nothing  but  destruction  to  that  king, 
though  more  than  once  in  affinity  with  him,  turning- 
gifts  into  vows,  he  implores  divine  assistance,  devoting, 
if  he  were  delivered  from  his  enemy,  a  child  of  one 
year  old,  his  daughter,  to  be  a  nuu,  and  twelve  portions 
of  land  whereon  to  build  monasteries.  His  vows,  as 
may  be  thought,  found  better  success  than  his  proffered 
gifts ;  for  hereupon  with  his  son  Alfrid,  gathering  a 
small  power,  he  encountered  and  discomfited  the  Mer- 
cians, thirty  times  exceeding  his  in  number,  and  led  on 
by  expert  captains,''  at  a  place  cnlled  Laydes,  now 
Leeds  in  Yorkshire.  Besides  tliis  Ethelwald,  the  son 
of  Oswald,  who  ruled  in  Deira,  took  part  with  the 
Mercians ;  but  in  the  fight  withdrew  his  forces,  and  in 
a  safe  place  expected  the  event:  with  which  unseason- 
able retreat  the  Mercians,  perhaps  terrified  and  mis- 
doubting' more  danger,  ded ;  tlieir  commanders,  witli 
Penda  himself,  most  being  slain,  among  whom  Edil- 
here  the  brother  of  Anna,  who  ruled  after  him  the  East- 
Angles,  and  was  the  author  of  this  war;  many  more 
flying  were  drowned  in  the  river,  wliicli  Beda  calls 
Winwed,  then  swoln  above  its  banks.s  The  death  of 
Penda,  who  had  been  the  death  of  so  many  good  kings, 
made  general  rejoicing,  as  the  song  witnessed.  At  the 
river  Winwed,  Anna  was  avenged.  To  Edelhere  suc- 
ceeded Ethelwald  his  brother,  in  the  East-Angles ;  to 
Sigebert  in  the  East-Saxons,  Suidhelm  the  son  of  Sex- 
bald,  saith  Bede,"^  the  brother  of  Sigebert,  saith  Malms- 
bury;  he  was  baptized  by  Kedda,  then  residing  in  the 
East-Angles,  and  by  Ethelwald  the  king  received  out 
of  the  font.  But  Oswi  in  the  strength  of  his  late  victory, 
within'  three  years  after  subdued  all  Mercia,  and  of  the 
Pictish  nation  greatest  part,  at  which  time  he  gave  to 
Peada  his  son-in-law  the  kingdom  of  South-Mercia, 
divided  from  the  Northern  by  Trent.  But  Peada  the 
spring  following,  as  was  said,  by  the  treason  of  his  wife 
the  daughter  of  Oswi,  married  byhim  for  a  special  Chris- 
tian, on  the  feast  of  Easter''  not  protected  by  the  holy 
time,  was  slain.  The  Mercian  nobles,  Immin,  Eaba, 
and  Eadbert,  throwing  off  the  government  of  Oswi,  set 
up  Wulfer  the  other  son  of  Penda  to  be  their  king, 
whom  till  then  they  had  kept  hid,  and  with  him  ad- 
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hered  to  the  christian  faith.  Kenwalk  the  West-Saxon, 
now  settled  at  home,  and  desirous  to  enlarge  his  do- 
minion, prepares  against  the  Britons,  joins  battle  with 
them  at  Pen  in  Somersetshire,  and  overcoming,  pursues 
them  10  Pediidan.  Another  fight  he  had  with  them 
before,  at  a  place  called  Witgeorncsburg,  barely  men- 
tioned by  the  monk  of  Malmsbury.  Nor  was  it  long 
ere  he  fell  at  variance  with  Wulfer  the  son  of  Penda, 
his  old  enemy,  scarce  yet  warm  in  his  throne,  fougltt 
witli  him  at  Possentesburgh,  on  the  Easter  holydays,* 
and  as  Ethelwerd  saith,  took  him  prisoner ;  but  the 
Saxon  annals,  quite  otherwise,  that  Wulfer  winning- 
the  field,  wasted  the  West-Saxon  country  as  far  as 
Eskesdun  :  nor  staying-  there,  took  and  wasted  the 
isle  of  Wight,  but  causing  the  inhabitants  to  be  bap- 
tized, till  then  unbelievers,  gave  the  island  to  Ethel- 
wald king  of  South-Saxons,  whom  he  iiad  received  out 
of  tlie  font.  The  year '"six  hundred  and  sixty-four  a 
synod  of  Scottish  and  English  bishops,  in  the  ])resence 
of  Oswi  and  Alfred  his  son,  was  held  at  a  monastery  in 
those  parts,  to  debate  on  what  day  Easter  should  be 
kept ;  a  controversy  which  long  before  had  disturbed 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches :  wherein  the  Scots  not 
agreeing  with  the  way  of  Rome;  nor  yielding  to  tlie 
disputants  on  that  side,  to  whom  the  king  most  in- 
clined, such  as  were  bishops  here,  resigned,  and  returned 
home  with  their  disciples.  Another  clerical  question 
was  there  also  much  controverted,  not  so  superstitious 
in  my  opinion  as  ridiculous,  about  the  right  shaving  of 
crowns.  The  same  year  was  seen  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
in  May,  followed  by  a  sore  j)estilence  beginning  in  the 
South,"  but  spreading  to  the  North,  and  over  all  Ireland 
vvitJi  great  mortality.  In  which  time  the  East-Saxons, 
after  Swithelm's  decease,  being  governed  by  Siger  the 
son  of  Sigebert  the  small,  and  Sebbi  of  Seward,  though 
both  subject  to  the  Mercians ;  Siger  and  his  people 
unsteady  of  faith,  supposing  that  this  plague  was  come 
upon  them  for  renouncing  their  old  religion,  fell  off 
tlie  second  time  to  infidelity.  Which  the  Mercian  king 
Wulfer  understanding,  sent  Jarumannus  a  faithful 
bishop,  wiio  with  other  his  fellow-labourers,  by  sound 
doctrine  and  gentle  dealing,  soon  recured  them  of 
their  second  relapse.  In  Kent,  Ercombert  expiring, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ecbert.  In  whose  fourth 
year,o  by  means  of  Theodore,  a  learned  Greekish 
monk  of  Tarsus,  whom  pope  Vitalian  had  ordained 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongue, 
with  other  liberal  arts,  aritlimetic,  music,  astronomy, 
and  the  like,  began  first  to  flourish  among  the  Saxons; 
as  did  also  the  whole  land,  under  potent  and  religious 
kings,  more  than  ever  before,  as  Bede  affirms,  till  his 
own  days.  Two  years  P  after  in  Northumberland  died 
Oswi,  much  addicted  to  Romish  rites,  and  resolved, 
had  his  disease  released  him,  to  have  ended  his  days 
at  Rome.  Ecfrid,  the  eldest  of  his  sous  begot  in  wed- 
lock, succeeded  him.  After  otiier'i  three  years,  Ecbert 
in  Kent  deceasing,  left  nothing  memorable  behind 
him,  but  the  general  suspicion  to  have  slain  or  connived 
at  the  slaughter  of  his  uncle's  two  sons,  Elbert  and 
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Eg-elbriji^ht.  In  recompense  whereof  he  gave  to  the'' 
mother  of  them  part  of  Tanet,  wherein  to  build  an  ab- 
bey ;  the  kingdom  fell  to  his  hrotlier  Lothair.  And 
nuu'li  al)ont  this  time  by  best  account  it  should  bo,  how- 
ever placed  in  Bcda,'*tl)alKcf'ridorNortiHind)crlaiid,  hav- 
ing- war  with  tbe  Mercian  Wulfer,  won  from  him  Lind- 
sey,  and  the  country  tliercabout.  Sebbi  havinj^  rcig-ncd 
over  the  East-Saxons  tliirty  years,  not  long'  before  his 
death,  though  long-  before  desiring',  took  on  him  the 
habit  of  a  monk  ;  and  drew  his  wife  at  Icng'th,  though 
unwillinj^,  to  the  same  devotion.  Kenwalk  also  dying' 
left  the  g'overnment  to  Scxburg'a  his  wife,  who  outlived 
him  in  it  but  one  year,  driven  out,  saith  Mat.  Westm. 
by  the  nobles  disdaining  female  g'overnment.  'Alter 
whom  several  petty  kings,  as  Beda  calls  them,  for  ten 
years  space  divided  the  West-Saxons ;  others  name 
two,  Escwin,  the  nephew  of  Kinegils,  and  Kentwin 
the  son,  not  petty  b}'  their  deeds  :"  for  Escwin  fought 
a  battle  with  VV^ulfcr,"  at  Bedanhafde,  and  about  ayear 
after  both  deceased  ;  but  Wulfer  not  without  a  stain 
left  behind  him  of  selling  the  bishoprick  of  London  to 
Wini ;  the  first  sinionist  we  read  of  in  thisstorj':  Ken- 
walk  had  before  expelled  him  from  his  chair  at  Win- 
chester. Ethelred,  the  brother  of  Wulfer,  obtaining 
nevtthekingdomof  Mercia, not  only  recovered  Lindsey, 
and  what  besides  in  those  parts  Wulfer  had  lost  to 
Ecfrid  some  years  before,  but  found  himself  strong 
enough  to  extend  his  arms  another  way,  as  far  as  Kent, 
wasting  that  country  without  respect  to  church  or  mo- 
nastery ,y  much  also  endamaging  the  city  of  Rochester, 
notwithstanding  what  resistance  Lothair  could  make 
against  him.  ^  In  August  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  was  seen  a  morning  comet  for  three  months  fol- 
lowing, in  manner  of  a  fiery  pillar.  And  the  South- 
Saxons  about  this  time  were  converted  to  the  christian 
faith,  upon  this  occasion.  Wilfred  bishop  of  the  Nor- 
thumi)rians  entering  into  contention  with  Ecfrid  the 
king,  was  by  him  deprived  of  his  bishoprick,  and  long 
wandering  up  and  down  as  far  as  Rome,^  returned  at 
length  into  England  ;  but  not  daring  to  approach  the 
north,  whence  he  was  banished,  bethought  him  where 
he  might  to  best  purpose  elsewhere  exercise  his  minis- 
try. The  south  of  all  other  Saxons  remained  yet 
heathen  ;  but  Ediwalk  their  king  not  long  before  had 
been  baptized  in  Mercia,  persuaded  by  Wulfer,  and 
by  him,  as  hath  been  said,  received  out  of  the  font. 
^  For  which  relation's  sake  he  had  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  a  province  of  the  Meannari  adjoining  given  him 
on  the  continent  about  Meanesborow  in  Hantshire, 
which  Wulfer  had  a  little  before  gotten  from  Kenwalk. 
Thither  Wilfrid  takeshis  journey,  and  with  the  help  of 
other  spiritual  labourers  about  him,  in  short  time  planted 
there  tlie  gospel.  It  had  not  rained,  as  is  said,  of 
three  years  before  in  that  country,  whence  many  of 
the  people  daily  perished  by  famine  ;  till  on  the  first 
day  of  their  public  baptism,  soft  and  plentiful  showers 
descending  restored  all  abundance  to  the  summer  fol- 
lowing,    c  Two  years  after  this,  Kentwin  the  other 
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West-Saxon  king  above  named,  chaced  the  Welsh 
Britons,  as  is  chronicled  without  circumstance,  to 
the  very  sea-shore.  But  in  the  year,  by  Beda's  reck- 
oning, six  hundred  and  eighty-tiirce,'*  Kedvalla  a 
West-Saxon  of  the  royal  line,  (whom  the  Welsii 
will  have  to  be  Cadwallader,  last  king  of  the  Britons,) 
thrown  out  by  faction,  returned  from  banishment,  and 
invaded  both  Kentwin,  if  then  living,  or  whoever 
else  had  divided  the  succession  of  Kenwalk,  slay- 
ing in  fight  Edclwalk  the  South-Saxon,  who  op- 
posed him  in  their  aid;*  but  soon  after  was  re- 
pulsed by  two  of  his  captains,  Bertune  and  Andune, 
who  for  a  while  held  the  province  in  their  power.* 
But  Kedvvalla  gathering  new  force,  with  the  slaughter 
of  Bertune,  and  also  of  Edric  tiie  successor  of  Edcl- 
walk, won  the  kingdom ;  but  reduced  the  people  to 
heavy  thraldom. e  Then  addressing  to  conquer  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  till  that  time  pagan,  saith  Beda,  (others 
otherwise,  as  above  hath  been  related,)  made  a  vow, 
though  himself  yet  unbaptized,  to  devote  the  south 
part  of  that  island,  and  the  spoils  thereof,  to  holy  uses. 
Conquest  obtained,  paying  his  vow  as  then  was  the  be- 
lief, he  gave  his  fourth  to  bishop  Wilfrid,  by  chance 
there  present ;  and  he  to  Bertwin  a  priest,  his  sister's 
son,  with  commission  to  baptize  all  the  vanquished, 
who  meant  to  save  their  lives.  But  the  two  young 
sons  of  Arwald,  king  of  that  island,  met  with  much 
more  hostility  :  for  they,  at  the  enemy's  approach  fly- 
ing out  of  the  isle,  and  betrayed  where  they  were  hid 
not  far  from  thence,  were  led  to  Kedwaller,  who  lay 
then  under  cure  of  some  wounds  received,  and  by  his 
appointment,  after  instruction  and  baptism  first  given 
them,  harshly  put  to  death,  which  the  youths  are  said 
above  their  age  to  have  christianly  suffered.  In  Kent 
Lothair  died  this  year  of  his  wounds  received  in  the 
fight  against  the  South-Saxons,  led  on  by  Edric,  who 
descending  from  Ermenred,  it  seems  challenged  the 
crown,  and  wore  it,  though  not  commendably,  one 
year  and  a  half:  but  coming  to  a  violent  death,''  left 
the  land  exposed  a  prey  either  to  homebred  usurpers,  or 
neighbouring  invaders.  Among  whom  Kedwalla, 
taking  advantage  from  their  civil  distempers,  and 
marching  easily  through  the  South-Saxons,  wlioin  he 
had  subdued,  sorely  harassed  the  county,  untouched 
of  a  long  time  by  any  hostile  incursion.  But  the 
Kentish  men,  all  parties  uniting  against  a  common 
enemy,  with  joint  power  so  opposed  him,  that  he  was 
constrained  to  retire  back ;  his  brother  MoUo  in  the 
flight,  with  twelve  men  in  his  company,  seeking 
shelter  in  a  house  was  beset,  and  therein  burnt  by  the 
pursuers:'  Kedwalla  much  troubled  at  so  great  a  loss, 
recalling  and  soon  rallying  his  disordered  forces,  re- 
turned fiercely  upon  the  chasing  enemy  -^  nor  could 
he  be  got  out  of  the  province,  till  both  by  fire  and 
sword  he  had  avenged  tlie  death  of  his  brother.'  At 
length  Victred,  the  son  of  Ecbert,  attaining  the  king- 
dom, both  settled  at  home  all  things  in  peace,  and  se- 
cured his  borders  from  all  outward  hostility.'"     While 
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thus  Kedwalla  disquieted  both  West  and  East,  after 
his  wiimini^-  the  crown,  Ecfrld  the  Northumbrian, 
and  Etheh-ed  the  Mercian,  foug^ht  a  sore  battle  by  tlie 
river  Trent ;  wherein  El  twin  brother  to  Ecfrid,  a  youth 
of  eighteen  years,  much  beloved,  was  slain  ;  and  the 
accident  likely  to  occasion  much  more  shedding-  of 
blood,  peace  was  happily  made  up  by  the  grave  exhor- 
tation of  Archbishop  Theodore,  a  pecuniary  fine  only 
paid  to  Ecfrid,  as  some  satisfaction  for  the  loss  of  iiis 
brother's  life.  Another  adversity  befel  Ecfrid  in  his 
family,  by  means  of  Ethildrith  his  wife,  king  Anna's 
daughter,  who  having  taken  him  for  her  husband,  and 
professing  to  love  him  above  all  other  men,  persisted 
twelve  years  in  the  obstinate  refusal  of  his  bed,  thereby 
thinking  to  live  the  purer  life.  So  perversely  then 
was  chastity  instructed  against  the  apostle's  rule.  At 
lengtli  obtaining  of  him  with  much  importunity  her 
departure,  she  veiled  herself  a  nun,  then  made  abbess 
of  Ely,  died  seven  years  after  of  the  pestilence ;  and 
might  with  better  warrant  have  kept  faithfully  her  un- 
dertaken wedlock,  tliough  now  canonized  St.  Audrey 
of  Ely.  In  the  mean  wiiile  Ecfrid  had  sent  Bertus 
with  a  power  to  subdue  Ireland,  a  harmless  nation, 
saith  Bida,  and  ever  friendly  to  the  English  ;  in  both 
which  tiiey  seem  to  have  left  a  posterity  much  unlike 
them  at  this  d.ay;  miserably  wasted,  without  regard 
had  to  places  hallowed  or  profane  ;  they  betook  them- 
selves partly  to  their  weapons,  partly  to  implore  divine 
aid  ;  and,  as  was  thought,  obtained  it  in  their  full 
avengement  upon  Ecfrid.  Forhc  the  next  year,  against 
the  mind  and  persuasion  of  his  sagest  friends,  and  es- 
pecially of  Cudbert  a  famous  bishop  of  that  age, 
marching  unadvisedly  against  the  Picts,  who  long  be- 
fore had  been  subject  to  Northumberland,  was  by  them 
feigning  fliglit,  drawn  unawares  into  narrow  straits, 
overtopped  with  hills,  and  cut  off  with  most  of  his 
army.  From  which  time,  saith  Beda,  military  valour 
began  among  the  Saxons  to  decay,  not  only  the  Picts 
till  then  peaceable,  but  some  part  of  the  Britons  also 
recovered  by  arms  their  liberty  for  many  years  after. 
Yet  Alfrid  elder,  but  base  brother  to  Ecfrid,  a  man  said 
to  be  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  recalled  from  Ireland, 
to  which  place  in  his  brother's  reign  he  had  retired, 
and  now  succeeding,  upheld  with  much  honour,  tliough 
in  narrower  bounds,  the  residue  of  his  kingdom.  Ked- 
walla  having  now  with  great  disturbance  of  his  neigh- 
bours reigned  over  the  West-Saxons  two  years,  besides 
what  time  he  spent  in  gaining  it,  wearied  perhaps 
with  his  own  turbulence,  went  to  Rome,  desirous  there 
to  receive  baptism,  which  till  then  his  worldly  affairs 
had  deferred ;  and  accordingly,  on  Easter-day,  six 
hundred  and  eighty-nine,"  he  was  baptized  by  Sergius 
the  pope,  and  his  name  changed  to  Peter.  All  which 
notwitiistanding,  surprised  with  a  disease,  he  outlived 
not  the  ceremony  so  far  sought  much  aI)ove  the  space 
of  five  weeks,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  was  there  buried,  with  a  large 
epitaph  upon  his  tomb.  Him  succeeded  Ina  of  the 
royal  family,  and  from  the  time  of  his  coming  in  for 
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many  years  oppressed  the  land  with  like  grievances, 
as  Kedwalla  had  done  before  him,  insomuch  that  in 
those  times  there  was  no  bishop  among  then).  His 
first  exj)edition  was  into  Kent,  to  demand  satisfaction 
for  the  burning  of  Mollo :  Victred,  loth  to  hazard  all, 
for  the  rash  act  of  a  few,  delivered  up  thirty  of  those 
that  could  be  found  accessory,  or  as  others  say,  pa- 
cified Ina  with  a  great  sum  of  money."  Meanwhile, 
at  the  incitement  of  Ecbert,  a  devout  monk,  Wil- 
brod,  a  priest  eminent  for  learning,  jiassed  over  sea, 
having  twelve  others  in  company,  with  intent  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  Germany.?  And  coming  to 
Pepin  chief  regent  of  the  Franks,  who  a  little  before 
had  conquered  (he  hither  Frisia,  by  his  countenance 
and  protection,  promise  also  of  many  benefits  to  them 
who  should  believe,  they  found  the  work  of  conversion 
much  the  easier,  and  Wilbrod  the  first  bishopric  in 
that  nation.  But  two  priests,  each  of  them  Hewald 
by  name,  and  for  distinction  surnamed  from  the  colour 
of  their  hair,  the  black  and  the  white,  by  his  example 
piousl}'  affected  to  the  souls  of  their  countrymen  the 
Old  Saxons,  at  their  coming  thither  to  convert  them 
met  with  much  worse  entertainment.  For  in  the  house 
of  a  farmer,  who  had  promised  to  convey  them,  as  they 
desired,  to  the  governour  of  that  country,  discovered 
by  their  daily  ceremonies  to  be  christian  priests,  and 
the  cause  of  their  coming  suspected,  they  were  by  him 
and  his  heathen  neighbours  cruelly  butchered  ;  yet  not 
unavenged,  for  the  governour  enraged  at  such  violence 
offered  to  his  strangers,  sending  armed  men  slew  all 
those  inhabitants,  and  burnt  their  village,  n  After 
three  years  in  Mercia,  Ostrid  tlie  queen,  wife  to  Ethel- 
red,  was  killed  by  her  own  nobles,  as  Beda's  epitome 
records;  Florence  calls  them  Southimbrians,  negli- 
gently omitting  the  cause  of  so  strange  a  fact.  ''And 
the  year  following,  Bethred  a  Northumbrian  general, 
was  slain  by  the  Picts.  ^  Ethelred,  seven  years  after 
the  violent  death  of  his  queen,  put  on  the  monk,  and 
resigned  his  kingdom  to  Kenrid  the  son  of  Wulfer  his 
brotlier.  'The  next  year  Alfrid  in  Northumberland 
died,  leaving  Osred  a  child  of  eight  years  to  succeed 
him.  "Four  years  after  which,  Kenred,  having  a 
while  with  praise  governed  the  Mercian  kingdom, 
went  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  pope  Constantine,  and 
shorn  a  monk  spent  there  the  residue  of  his  days. 
Kelred  succeeded  him,  the  son  of  Ethelred,  who  had 
reigned  the  next  before.  With  Kenred  went  Offa  the 
son  of  Siger,  king  of  the  East-Saxons,  and  betook  him 
to  the  same  habit,  leaving  his  wife  and  native  country; 
a  comely  person  in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  much  de- 
sired of  the  people ;  and  such  his  virtue  by  report,  as 
might  have  otherwise  been  worthy  to  have  reigned. 
"  Ina  the  West-Saxon  one  year  after  fought  a  battle, 
at  first  doubtful,  at  last  successful,  against  Gercnt  king 
of  Wales.  ^The  next  year  Bertfrid,  anotlicr  Northum- 
brian captain,  fought  with  the  Picts,  and  slauglitered 
them,  saith  Huntingdon,  to  the  full  avengcnicnt  of 
Ecfrid's  death.  ^The  fourth  year  after,  Ina  had  an- 
other doubtful  and  cruel  battle  at  Woodnesburgh  in 
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Wiltshire,  with  Kenrcd  the  Mercian,  who  died  the  year 
folloAving-  a  lamcnluble  deatli  :  *  for  as  he  sat  one  day 
feastin<if  with  liis  noliles,  suddenly  possessed   with  an 
evil  spirit,  he  expired  in  despair,  as  Boniface  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  an  En<rlishman,  Mho  taxes  hitn  for  a 
defiler  of  nuns,  writes  by  way  of  caution  to  Etliell)ald 
his  next  of  kin,  wlio  succeeded  him.     Osred  also  a 
younif  Northumbrian  king-,  slain  by  his  kindred  in  tiie 
eleventh  of  his  reign  for  his  vicious  life  and  incest 
committed  with  nuns,  was  by  Kenred  succeeded  and 
aven^fed  ;  he  reig-ning-  two  years  left  Osric  in  his  room. 
^  In  whose  seventh  year,  if  Bcda  calculate  right,  Vic- 
Ired  king- of  Kent  deceased,  havinif  reig-ned  thirty-four 
years,  and  some  part  of  them  with  Suebbard,  as  Beda*^ 
testifies.     He  left  behind  him  three  sons,  Ethelbert, 
Eadbert,  and  Alric  his  heirs.    '^  Tliree  years  after  which 
appeared  two  comets  about  the  sun,  terrible  to  behold, 
the  one  before  him  in  tlie  morning',  the  other  after  him 
in  the  evening-,  for  the  space  of  two  weeks  in  January, 
bending  their  blaze  toward  the  north ;  at  which  time 
the  Saracens  furiously  invaded  France,  but  were  ex- 
pelled soon  after  with  great  overthrow.    The  same  year 
in   Nortiuimberland,  Osric,  dying-   or   slain,  adopted 
Kelwulf  the  brother  of  Kenred  his  successor,  to  whom 
Beda  dedicates  bis  story ;«  but  writes  this  only  of  him, 
that  the  beginning-  and  the  process  of  his  reign  met 
with  many  adverse  commotions,  whereof  the  event  was 
then    doubtfully   expected.      Meanwhile    Ina,    seven 
years  before  having  slain  Kenwulf,  to  whom  Florent 
gives  the  addition  of  Clito,  given  usually  to  none  but 
of  the  blood  royal,  and  the  fourth  year  after  overthrown 
and  slain  Albright  another  Clito,  driven  from  Taunton 
to  the  South-Saxons  for  aid,  vanquished  also  the  East- 
Angles  in  more  than  one  battle,  as  Malmsbury  writes, 
but  not  the  year;  whether  to  expiate  so  much  blood, 
or  infected  with  the  contagious  humour  of  those  times, 
Malmsbury  saith,  at  the  persuasion  of  Ethelburga  his 
wife,  went  to  Rome,  and  there  ended  his  days ;  yet  this 
praise  left  behind  him,  to  have  made  good  laws,  the 
first  of  Saxon  that  remain  extant  to  this  day,  and  to 
his  kinsman   Edelard  bequeathed  the  crown,  no  less 
than  the  whole  monarchy  of  England  and  Wales.    For 
Ina,  if  we  believe  a  digression  in  the  laws  of  Edward 
confessor,  vvas  the  first  king  crowned  of  English  aijd 
British,  since  the  Saxons'  entrance ;  of  the  British  by 
means  of  his  second  wife,  some  way  related  to  Cad- 
wallader  last  king  of  Wales,  which  I  had  not  noted, 
being  unlikely,  but  for  the  place  where  I  found  it. 
♦  After  Ina,  by  a  surer  author,  Ethelbald  king  of  Mer- 
cia  commanded  all  the  provinces  on  this  side  Humber, 
with  their  kings:  the  Picts  were  in  league  with  the 
English,  the  Scots  peaceable  within  their  bounds,  and 
of  the  Britons  part  were  in  their  own  government, 
part  subject  to  the  English.     In  which  peaceful  state 
of  the  land,  many  in  Northumberland,  both  nobles  and 
commons,  laying  aside  the  exercise  of  arms,  betook 
them  to  the  cloister :  and  not  content  so  to  do  at  home, 
many  in  the  days  of  Ina,  clerks  and  laics,  men  and 
women,  hasting  to  Rome  in  herds,  thought  themselves 
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no  where  sure  of  eternal  life  till  they  were  cloislered 
tiiere.  Thus  representing  the  state  of  things  in  this 
island,  Beda  surceased  to  write.  Out  of  whom  chiefly 
has  been  gathered,  since  the  Saxons'  arrival,  such  as 
hath  been  delivered,  a  scattered  story  picked  out  here 
and  there,  with  some  trouble  and  tedious  work,  from 
among  his  many  legends  of  visions  and  miracles ; 
toward  the  latter  end  so  bare  of  civil  matters,  as 
what  can  be  thence  collected  may  seem  a  calendar 
rather  than  a  history,  taken  up  for  the  most  j)art  with 
succession  of  kings,  and  computation  of  years,  yet 
those  bard  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Saxon  annals. 
Their  actions  we  read  of  were  most  commonly  wars, 
but  for  what  cause  waged,  or  by  what  councils  carried 
on,  no  care  vvas  had  to  let  us  know ;  whereby  their 
strength  and  violence  we  understand,  of  their  wis- 
dom, reason,  or  justice,  little  or  nothing,  the  rest 
superstition  and  monastical  alfectatiou  ;  kings  one 
after  another  leaving  their  kingly  charge,  to  run  their 
heads  fondly  into  a  monk's  cowl ;  which  leaves  us 
uncertain  whether  Beda  was  wanting  to  his  matter,  or 
his  matter  to  him.  Yet  from  hence  to  the  Danish  in- 
vasion it  will  be  worse  with  us,  destitute  of  Beda.  Left 
only  to  obscure  and  blockish  chronicles  ;  whom  Malms- 
bury, and  Huntingdon,  (for  neither  they  nor  we  had 
better  authors  of  those  times,)  ambitious  to  adorn  the 
history,  make  no  scruple  ofttimes,  I  doubt,  to  interline 
with  conjectures  and  surmises  of  their  own ;  them  rather 
than  imitate,  I  shall  choose  to  represent  the  truth 
naked,  though  as  lean  as  a  plain  journal.  Yet  William 
of  Malmsbury  must  be  acknowledged,  both  for  style 
and  judgment,  to  be  by  far  the  best  writer  of  them  all: 
but  what  labour  is  to  be  endured  turning  over  volumes  of 
rubbish  in  the  rest,  Florence  of  Worcester,  Huntingdon, 
Simeon  of  Durham,  Hoveden,  Matthew  of  Westmin- 
ster, and  many  others  of  obscurer  note,  with  all  their 
monachisms.  is  a  penance  to  think.  Yet  these  are  our 
only  registers,  transcribers  one  after  another  for  the 
most  part,  and  sometimes  worthy  enough  for  the  things 
they  reirister.  This  travail,  rather  than  not  know  at 
once  what  may  be  known  of  our  ancient  story,  sifted 
from  fables  and  impertinences,  I  voluntarily  undergo ; 
and  to  save  others,  if  they  please,  the  like  unpleasing 
labour;  except  those  who  take  pleasure  to  lie  all  tlieir 
lifetime  raking  the  foundations  of  old  abbeys  and  ca- 
thedrals. But  to  my  task  now  as  it  befalls.  '^  In  the 
year  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three,  on  the  eighteenth 
kalends  of  September,  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  about 
tiie  third  hour  of  day,  obscuring  almost  his  whole 
orb  as  with  a  black  shield.  ''  Ethelbald  of  Mercia  be- 
sieg-ed  and  took  the  castle  or  town  of  Somerton  :  '  and 
two  years  after  Beda  our  historian  died,  some  say  the 
year  before.  ''  Kelwulf  in  Northumberland  three  years 
after  became  monk  in  Lindisfarne,  yet  none  of  the  se- 
verest, for  he  brought  those  monks  from  milk  and  water 
to  wine  and  ale ;  in  which  doctrine  no  doubt  but  they 
were  soon  docile,  and  well  might,  for  Kelwulf  brought 
with  him  good  provision,  great  treasure  and  revenues 
of  land,  recited  by  Simeon,  yet  all  under  pretence  of 
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following  (I  use  tlie  author's  words)  poor  Christ,  by 
voluntary  poverty:  no  marvel  then  if  such  applause 
were  given  by  monkish  writers  to  kings  turning  monks, 
and  much   cunning  perhaps  used  to  allure  thcni.     To 
Eadbert  his  uncle's  son,  he  left  the  kingdom,  whose 
brother    Ecbert,  archbishop  of  York,   built    a    library 
there.  '  But  two  years  after,  while  Eadbert  was  busied 
in  war  against  the  Picts,  Ethelbald  the  Mercian,  by 
foul  fraud,  assaulted  part  of  Northumberland  in  his 
absence,  as  the  su))plement  to  Beda's  epitome  records. 
In  the  West-Saxons,  Edelard,  who   succeeded    Ina, 
having  been  much  molested  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  with  the  rebellion  of  Oswald  his  kinsman,  who 
contended  with  him  for  the  right  of  succession,  over- 
coming at  last  those  troubles,  died  in  peace  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-one,™  leaving  Cuthred  one  of  the  same 
lineage  to  succe:  d  him;  who  at  first  had  much  war 
with  Ethelbald  the  Mercian,  and  various  success,  but 
joining  with  him  in  league  two  years  after,"  made  war 
on  the  Welsh  ;  Huntingdon  doubts  not  to  give  them  a 
great  victory.     °  And  Simeon  reports  another  battle 
fouglit  between  Britons  and  Picts  tlie  year  ensuing. 
Now  was  the  kingdom  of  East-Saxons  drawing  to  a 
period,  for  Sigeard  and  Senfred  the  sons  of  Sebbi  hav- 
ing reigned  a  while,  and  after  them  young  Offa,  who 
soon  quitted  his  kingdom  to  go  to  Rome  with  Kenred, 
as  hath  been  said,  the  government  was  conferred  on 
Selred  son  of  Sigebert  the  Good,  who  having  ruled 
thirty-eight  years,!*  came  to  a  violent  death;  how  or 
wherefore,  is  not  set  down.    After  whom  Swithred  was 
the  last  king,  driven  out  by  Ecbert  the  West-Saxon  : 
but  London,  with  countries  adjacent,  obeyed  the  Mer- 
cians till  they  also  were  dissolved.  l  Cuthred  had  now- 
reigned  about  nine  years,  when  Kinric  his  son,  a  va- 
liant young  prince,  was  in  a  military  tumult  slain  by 
his  own  soldiers.     The  same  year  Eadbert  dying  in 
Kent,  his  brother  Edilbert  reigned  in  his  stead.    ^  But 
after  two  years,  the  other  Eadbert  in  Northumberland, 
whose  war  with  the  Picts  hath  been  above  mentioned, 
made  now  such  progress  there,  as  to  subdue  Kyle,  so 
saith  the  auctarie  of  Bede,  and  other  countries  there- 
about, to  his  dominion  ;  while  Cuthred  the  West-Saxon 
had  a  fight  with   Ethelhun,  one  of  his  nobles,  a  stout 
warrior,  envied  by  him  in  some  matter  of  the  common- 
wealth,*  as  far  as  by  the  Latin  of  Ethelwcrd  can  be 
understood,  (others  interpret  it  sedition,)  and  with  much 
ado  overcoming,  took  Ethelhun  for  his  valour  into  fa- 
vour, by  whom  faithfully  served  in  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth of  his  reign,  he  encountered  in  a  set  battle  with 
Ethelbald  the  jMercian  at  Beorford,  now  Burford  in 
Oxfordshire,  'one  year  after  against  the  Welsh,  which 
was  the  last  but  one  of  his  life.     Huntingdon,  as  his 
manner  is  to  comment  upon  the  annal  text,  makes  a 
terrible  description  of  that  fight  between  Cuthred  and 
Ethelbald,  and  the  prowess  of  Ethelhun,  at  Beorford, 
but  so  afllectedly,  and    therefore  suspiciously,  that   I 
hold  it  not  worth  reiiearsal ;  and  boti)  in  that  and  the 
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latter  conflict  gives  victory  to  Guthied;  after  whom 
Sigebert,"  uncertain  by  what  right,  his  kinsman,  saith 
Florent,  stepped   into  the  throne,  whom,  hated  for  his 
cruelty  and  other  evil  doings,  Kinwulf,  joining  with 
most  of  the  nobility,  dispossessed  of  all  but  Hamshire; 
that  province  he  lost  also  within  a  year,''  together  with 
the  love  of  all  those  who  till  then  remained  his  adhe- 
rents, by  slaying  Cumbran,  one  of  his  chief  captains, 
who  for  a  long  time  had  faithfully  served,  and  now  dis- 
suaded, him  from  incensing  the  people  by  such  tyran- 
nical practices,  y  Thence  flying  for  safety  into  Andrew's 
wood,  forsaken  of  all,  he  was  at  length  slain  by  the 
swineherd  of  Cumbran  in  revenge  of  his  master,  and 
Kinwulf,  who  had  undoubted  right  to  the  crown,  joy- 
fully saluted  king.     '■  The  next  year  Eadbert  the  Nor- 
thumbrian, joining  forces  with  Unust  king  of  the  Picts, 
as  Simeon  writes,  besieged  and  took  by  surrender  tlie 
city  of  Alcluith,  now  Dunbritton  in  Lennox,  from  the 
Britons  of  Cumberland  ;  and  ten  days  after,*  the  whole 
army  perished  about  Nivvani)iiig,  but  to  tell  us  how,  he 
forgets.     In  Mercia,  Ethelbald  was  slain  at  a  place 
called  Secandune,  now  Seckingfon  in  Warwickshire, 
the  year  following,'*  in  a  bloody  fiirht  against  Cuthred, 
as  Huntingdon  surmises,  but  Cuthred  was  dead  two  or 
three  years  before  ;  others  write  him  murdered  in  the 
night  by  his  own  guard,  and  the  treason,  as  some  say, 
of  Beornred,  who  succeeded  him  ;  but  ere  many  months 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  Ofl'a.     Yet  Ethelbald  seems 
not  without  cause,  after  a  long  and  prosperous  rei"n, 
to  have  fallen  by  a  violent  death  ;  not  shaming,  on  the 
vain  confidence  of  his  many  alms,  to  commit  iinclcan- 
ness  with  consecrated  nuns,  besides  laic  adulteries,  as 
the  archbishop  of  Meiitz  in  a  letter  taxes  him  and  his 
predecessor,  and  that  by  his  example  most  of  his  peers 
did  the  like;  which  adulterous  doings  he  foretold  him 
were  likely  to  produce   a  slothful  ottspring,  good  for 
nothing  but  to  be  the  ruin  of  that  kingdom,  as  it  fell 
out  not  long  after.'=     The  next  year  Osuiund,  accord- 
ing to  Florence,  ruling  the  South-Saxons,  and  Swithred 
the  East,  Eadbert  in  Northumberland,  following  the 
steps  of  his  predecessor,  got  him  into  a  monk's  hood; 
the  more  to  be  wondered,  that  having  reigned  worthily 
twenty-one  yeais,^  with  the  love  and  high  estimation 
of  all,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  still  able  to  govern, 
and  much  entreated  by  the  kings  his  neighbours,  not 
to  lay  down  his  charge;  with  oflcr  on  that  condition 
to  yield  up  to  him  part  of  their  own  dominion,  he  could 
not  be  moved  from  his  resolution,  but  relinquished  his 
regal  office  to  Oswulf  his  son  ;  who  at  the  year's  cud,"^ 
though  without  just  cause,  was  slain  by  iiis  own  ser- 
vants.    And  the  year  after  died  Ethelbert,  son  of  Vic- 
tred,  the  second  of  that  name  in  Kent.     After  Oswulf, 
Ethelwald,  otherwise  called  Mollo,  was  set  up  king; 
who  in  his  third  year  ^  had  a  great  battle  at  Eldune,  by 
Mclros,  slew  Oswin  a  great  Lord,  rebelling,  and  gain- 
ed the  victory.     But  the  third  year  after  «  fell  by  the 
treachery  of  Alcred,  who  assumed  his  place.     ''  The 
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1'ourtl)  year  after  wliicli,  Cataracta  an  ancient  and  fair 
city  in  Yorkshire,  was  burnt  by  Arncd  a  certain  tyrant ; 
who  the  same  year  came  to  like  end.  '  And  after  five 
years  more,  Alcrcd  the  kin^-,  deposed  and  forsaken  by 
all  iiis  peojjlo,  Hed  w  ith  a  icw,  first  to  Bebba,  a  strongs 
city  of  those  parts,  thence  to  Kinot,  king  of  the  Picts. 
Ethelred,  tlie  son  of  ]Mollo,  was  crowned  in  bis  stead. 
Meanwijilc  Ofta  the  Mercian,  jfrowing-  powerful,  had 
subdued  a  neii^hbouring-  people  by  Simeon,  called 
Hastinjrs ;  and  foug-ht  successfully  this  year  with 
Alric  kinsr  of  Kent,  at  a  jdace  called  Occanford  :  the 
annals  also  speak  of  wondrous  serpents  then  seen  in 
Sussex.  Nor  had  Kinwulf  the  West-Saxon  given 
small  proof  of  bis  valour  in  several  battles  against  the 
Welsh  heretofore ;  but  this  year  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-five,''  meeting  with  Ofta,  at  a  place  called  Be- 
sington,  was  put  to  the  worse,  and  OflTa  won  the  town 
forwliicb  they  contended.  'In  Northumberland,  Ethel- 
red  liaving  caused  threeof  his  nobles,  Aldulf,  Kinwulf, 
and  Ecca,  treacherously  to  be  slain  by  two  other  peers, 
was  himself  the  next  year  driven  into  banishment, 
Elfwald  tlic  son  of  Oswulf  succeeding  in  his  place,  yet 
not  witliout  civil  broils;  for  in  his  second  yearm  Os- 
bald  and  Athelheard,  two  noblemen,  raising  forces 
against  him,  routed  Bearne  his  general,  and  pursuing 
burnt  him  at  a  place  called  Seletune.  I  am  sensible 
how  wearisome  it  may  likely  be,  to  read  of  so  many 
bare  and  reasonless  actions,  so  many  names  of  kings 
one  after  another,  acting  little  more  than  mute  persons 
in  a  scene :  what  would  it  be  to  have  inserted  the  long 
bead-roll  of  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  abbesses, 
and  their  doings,  neither  to  religion  profitable,  nor  to 
morality,  swelling  my  authors  each  to  a  voluminous 
body,  by  me  studiously  omitted  ;  and  left  as  their  pro- 
priety, who  have  a  mind  to  write  the  ecclesiastical 
matters  of  tliose  ages  ?  Neither  do  I  care  to  wrinkle 
the  smoothness  of  history  with  rugged  names  of  places 
unknown,  better  harped  at  in  Camden,  and  other  cho- 
rographers.  "  Six  years  therefore  passed  over  in  silence, 
as  wholly  of  such  argument,  bring  us  to  relate  next 
the  unfortunate  end  of  Kinwulf  the  West-Saxon  ;  who 
having  laudably  reigned  about  thirty-one  years,  yet 
suspecting  that  Kineard,  brother  of  Sigebert  the  former 
king,  intended  to  usurp  the  crown  after  his  decease,  or 
revenge  his  brother's  expulsion,  had  commanded  him 
into  banishment :°  but  he  lurking  here  and  there  on 
the  borders  with  a  small  company,  having  had  intelli- 
gence that  Kinwulf  was  in  the  country  thereabout,  at 
Merantun,  or  Jlerton  in  Surrey,  at  the  bouse  of  a  wo- 
man wliom  he  loved,  went  by  night  and  beset  the 
place.  Kinwulf,  over  confident  either  of  his  royal  pre- 
sence, or  personal  valour,  issuing  forth  with  a  few 
about  him,  runs  fiercely  at  Kineard,  and  wounds  him 
sore;  but  by  his  followers  hemmed  in,  is  killed  among 
them.  The  report  of  so  great  an  accident  soon  running 
to  a  place  not  far  oflT,  where  many  more  attendants 
awaited  the  king's  return,  Osric  and  Wifert,  two  earls, 
hasted  with  a  great  number  to  the  house,  where  Kinc- 
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ard  and  liis  fellows  yet  remained.  He  seeing  himself 
surrounded,  with  fair  words  and  promises  of  great  gifts 
attempted  to  appease  them ;  but  those  rejected  with 
disdain,  fights  it  out  to  the  last,  and  is  slain  with  all 
but  one  or  two  of  his  retinue,  v\bich  were  nigli  a  hun- 
dred. Kinwulf  was  succeeded  by  Birthric,  being  both 
descended  of  Kerdic  tlie  founder  of  that  kingdom.? 
Not  better  was  the  end  of  Elfwald  in  Northumber- 
land, two  years  after  slain  miserabi}'  by  the  con- 
spiracy of  Siggan,  one  of  his  nobles,  others  say  of 
the  whole  people  at  Scilcester  by  tlie  Roman  wall ; 
yet  undeservedly,  as  his  sepulchre  at  Hagustald,  now 
Hexam  upon  Tine,  and  some  miracles  there  said  to 
be  done,i  are  alleged  to  witness,  and  Siggan  five  years 
after  laid  violent  hands  on  iiimself.""  Osred  son  of 
Alcred  advanced  into  the  room  of  Elfwald,  and  within 
one  year  driven  out,  left  his  seat  vacant  to  Ethelred 
son  of  Mollo,  who  after  ten  years  of  banishments 
(imprisonment,  saith  Alcuin)  had  the  sceptre  put  again 
into  his  hand.  The  third  year  of  Birthric  king  of 
West-Saxons,  gave  beginning  from  abroad  to  a  new 
and  fatal  revolution  of  calamity  on  this  land.  For 
three  Danish  ships,  the  first  that  bad  been  seen 
here  of  that  nation,  arriving  in  the  west ;  to  visit  these, 
as  was  supposed,  foreign  merchants,  the  king's  ga- 
therer of  customs  taking  liorse  from  Dorchester,  found 
them  spies  and  enemies.  For  being  commanded  to 
come  and  give  account  of  their  lading  at  the  king's 
custom  house,  they  slew  him,  and  all  that  came  with 
him  ;  as  an  earnest  of  the  many  slaughters,  rapines, 
and  hostilities,  which  they  returned  not  long  after  to 
commit  over  all  the  island.  « Of  this  Danish  first 
arrival,  and  on  a  sudden  worse  than  hostile  agg-ression, 
the  Danish  history  far  otherwise  relates,  as  if  their 
landing  had  been  at  the  mouth  of  Humber,  and  their 
spoilful  march  far  into  the  country ;  though  soon  re- 
pelled by  the  inhabitants,  they  hasted  back  as  fast  to 
their  ships :  but  from  what  cause,  what  reason  of  state, 
what  authority  or  public  council  the  invasioji  proceed- 
ed, makes  not  mention,  and  our  wonder  yet  the  more, 
by  telling  us  that  Sigefrid  then  king  in  Denmark,  and 
long  after,  was  a  man  studious  more  of  peace  and  quiet 
than  of  warlike  matters.  "  These  therefore  seem  rather 
to  iiave  been  some  wanderers  at  sea,  who  with  public 
commission,  or  without,  through  love  of  spoil,  or  hatred 
of  Christianity,  seeking  booties  on  any  land  of  Chris- 
tians, came  by  chance,  or  weather,  on  this  shore.  "  The 
next  year  Osred  in  Northumberland,  who  driven  out 
by  his  nobles  had  given  place  to  Ethelred,  was  taken, 
and  forcibly  shaven  a  monk  at  York.  ^  And  the  year 
after,  Oelf,  and  Oelfwin,  sons  of  Elfwald,  formerly 
king,  were  drawn  by  fair  promises  from  the  principal 
charch  of  York,  and  after  by  command  of  Ethelred 
cruelly  put  to  death  at  Wonwaldremere,^  a  village  by 
the  great  pool  in  Lancashire,  now  called  Winander- 
mere.  "  Nor  was  the  third  year  less  bloody;  for  Osred, 
who,  not  liking  a  shaven  crown,  had  desired  banish- 
ment and  obtained  it,  returning  from  the  Isle  of  Man 
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•with  small  forces,  at  the  secret  but  deceitful  call  of 
certain  nobles,  who  by  oath  had  promised  to  assist  him, 
were  also  taken,  and  by  Ethelred  dealt  with  in  the 
same  manner  :  who,  the  better  to  avouch  his  cruelties, 
thereupon  married  Elflcd  the  daughter  of  Offa;  for  in 
OfTa  was  found  as  little  faith  or  mercy.  He  the  same 
year,  having  drawn  to  his  palace  Ethclbrite  kini;-  of 
East-Ang^les,  with  fair  invitations  to  marry  his  daugh- 
ter, caused  him  to  be  there  inhospitably  beheaded,  and 
his  kingdom  wrongfully  seized,  by  the  wicked  counsel 
of  his  wife,saith  Mat.  VVestm.  annexing  thereto  along 
unlikely  tale.  For  which  violence  and  bloodshed  to 
make  atonement,  with  friars  at  least,  he  bestows  the 
relics  of  St.  Alban  in  a  shrine  of  pearl  and  gold.  ^  Far 
worse  it  fared  the  next  year  with  the  relics  in  Lindis- 
farne;  where  the  Danes  landing  pillaged  that  monas- 
tery; and  of  friars  killed  some,  carried  away  others 
captive,  sparing  neither  priest  nor  lay :  which  many 
strange  thunders  and  fiery  dragons,  with  other  impres- 
sions in  the  air  seen  frequently  before,  were  judged  to 
foresignifv.  This  year  Alric  third  son  of  Victred  ended 
in  Kent  his  long  reign  of  thirty-four  years ;  with  him 
ended  the  race  of  Hengist:  thenceforth  whomsoever 
wealth  or  faction  advanced  took  on  him  the  name  and 
state  of  a  king.  The  Saxon  annals  of  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-four  name  Ealmund  then  reigning  in 
Kent;  but  that  consists  not  with  the  time  of  Alric,  and 
I  find  him  no  where  else  mentioned.  The  year  fol- 
lowing'^  was  remarkable  for  the  death  of  Offa  the  Mer- 
cian, a  strenuous  and  subtile  king;  he  had  much  in- 
tercourse with  Charles  the  Great,  at  first  enmity,  to  the 
interdicting  of  commerce  on  either  side,  at  lengtii 
much  amity  and  firm  league,  as  appears  by  the  letter 
of  Charles  himself  yet  extant,  procured  by  Alcuin  a 
learned  and  prudent  man,  though  a  monk,  whom  tlie 
kings  of  England  in  those  days  had  sent  orator  into 
France,  to  maintain  good  correspondence  between  them 
and  Charles  the  Great.  He  granted,  saith  Hunting- 
don, a  perpetual  tribute  to  the  pope  out  of  every  house 
in  his  kingdom,**  for  yielding  perhaps  to  translate  the 
primacy  of  Canterbury  to  Litchfield  in  his  own  do- 
minion. He  drew  a  trench  of  wondrous  length  be- 
tween Mercia  and  the  British  confines  from  sea  to  sea. 
Ecfertli  the  son  of  Offa,  a  prince  of  great  hope,  who 
also  had  been  crowned  nine  years  before  his  father's 
decease,  restoring  to  the  churcii  what  his  father  had 
seized  on,  yet  within  four  months  by  a  sickness  ended 
his  reign  ;  and  to  Kenulf,  next  in  the  right  of  the  same 
progeny,  bequeathed  his  kingdom.  Meanwhile  the 
Danish  pirates,  who  still  wasted  Northumberland, 
venturing  on  shore  to  spoil  another  monastery  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Don,  were  assailed  by  the  English, 
their  chief  captain  slain  on  the  place;  then  returning 
to  sea,  were  most  of  them  shipwrecked  ;  others  driven 
again  on  shore,  were  put  all  to  the  sword.  Simeon 
attributes  this  their  punishment  to  the  power  of  St. 
Ciidbert,  offended  with  tliem  for  the  rifling  his  convent. 
*Two  years  after  this  died  Ethelred,  twice  king,  but 
not  exempted  at  last  from  the  fate  of  many  of  his  pre- 
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decessors,  miserably  slain  by  his  people,  some  say  de- 
servedly, as  not  incoiiscious  witli  them  who  trained 
Osred  to  his  ruin.  Osbald  a  nobleman  exalted  to  the 
throne,  and,  in  less  than  a  month,  deserted  and  expel- 
led, was  forced  to  fly  from  Lindisfarne  by  sea  to  the 
Pictish  king,  and  died  an  abbot.  Eadliulf,  whom 
Ethelred  six  years  before  had  commanded  to  be  put  to 
death  at  Rippon,  before  the  abbey-gate,  dead  as  was 
supposed,  and  with  solemn  dirge  carried  into  the  church, 
after  midnight  found  there  alive,  I  read  not  how,  then 
banished,  now  recalled,  was  in  York  created  king.  In 
Kent  Ethelbert  or  Pren,  whom  the  annals  call  Ead- 
bright,  (so  different  they  often  are  one  from  another, 
both  in  timing  and  in  naming,)  by  some  means  having 
usurped  regal  power,  after  two  years  reign  contending 
^\  ith  Kenulf  the  Mercian,  was  by  him  taken  prisoner, 
and  soon  after  out  of  pious  commiseration  let  go:  but 
not  received  of  his  own,  what  became  of  him  Malms- 
bury  leaves  in  doubt.  Simeon  writes,  that  Kenulf  com- 
manded to  put  out  his  eyes,  and  lop  off  his  hands  ;  but 
whether  the  sentence  were  executed  or  not,  is  left  as 
much  in  doubt  by  his  want  of  expression.  The  second 
year  after  this,  they  in  Northumberland,  who  had  con- 
spired against  Ethelred, f  now  also  raising  war  against 
Eardulf,  under  Wada  their  chief  captain,  after  much 
havoc  on  either  side  at  Langho,  by  Whaley  in  Lanca- 
shire, the  conspirators  at  last  fleeing,  Eardulf  returned 
with  victory.  The  same  year  London,  with  a  great  multi- 
tude of  her  inhabitants,  by  a  sudden  fire  was  consumed. 
The  year  eight  hundred  s  made  way  for  great  alteration 
in  England,  uniting  her  seven  kingdoms  into  one,  by 
Ecbert  the  famous  West-Saxon  ;  him  Birthrick  dying 
childless  left  next  to  reign,  the  only  survivor  of  that 
lineage,  descended  from  Tnegild  the  brother  of  King  Ina. 
■^  And  according  to  his  birth  liberally  bred,  he  began 
early  from  his  youth  to  give  signal  hopes  of  more  than 
ordinary  worth  growing  up  in  him  ;  which  Birthric 
fearing,  and  withal  his  juster  title  to  the  crown,  secretly 
sought  his  life,  and  Ecbert  perceiving,  fled  to  Offa,  the 
Mercian :  but  he  having  married  Eadburgh  his  daugh- 
ter to  Birthric,  easily  gave  ear  to  his  embassadors 
coming  to  require  Ecbert:  'he,  again  put  to  his  shifts, 
escaped  thence  into  France  ;  but  after  three  years' 
banishment  there,  which  perhaps  contributed  much  to 
his  education,  Charles  the  Great  then  reigning,  he  was 
called  over  by  the  public  voice,  (for  Birthric  was  newly 
dead,)  and  with  general  applause  created  king  of  West- 
Saxons.  The  same  day  Ethelmund  at  Kinnersford 
passing  over  with  the  Worcestershire  men,  was  met  by 
Weolstan  another  nobleman  with  those  of  Wiltshire, 
between  whom  happened  a  great  fray,  wherein  the 
Wiltshire  men  overcame,  but  both  dukes  were  slain,  no 
reason  of  their  quarrel  written  ;  such  bickerings  to  re- 
count, met  often  in  these  our  writers,  what  more  worth 
is  it  than  to  chronicle  the  wars  of  kites  or  crows,  flock- 
ing and  fighting  in  the  air  ?  ^  The  year  following,  Ear- 
dulf the  Northumbrian  leading  forth  an  army  against 
Kenwulf  the  Mercian  for  harbouring  certain  of  his 
enemies,  by  the  diligent  mediation  of  other  princes  and 
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prelates,  arms  were  laid  aside,  and  amity  soon  sworn 
between  them.  '  But  Eadbur<>;a,  the  wife  of  Birlhric, 
a  woman  everyway  wicked,  in  Tiialice  especially  cruel, 
could  not  or  cared  not  to  appease  tiie  g'cneral  hatred 
justly  conceived  a<;ainst  her ;  accustomed  in  her  hus- 
band's day,  to  accuse  any  whom  she  sj)i<>;hted ;'"  and 
not  prevailin<>-  to  his  ruin,  her  practice  was  by  poison 
secretly  to  contrive  iiis  death.  It  fortuned,  that  tlic 
itinff  her  husband,  lightin<;f  on  a  cup  wiiich  she  had 
tempered,  not  for  him,  but  for  one  of  his  f>reat  favour- 
ites, whom  siie  could  not  harm  by  accusing,  sipped 
thereof  onl} ,  and  in  a  while  after,  still  j)ining-  away, 
ended  his  days  ;  the  favourite,  drinking"  deeper,  found 
speedier  the  operation.  She,  fearing  to  be  questioned 
for  tiiese  facts,  with  what  treasure  siie  had,  passed  over 
sea  to  Charles  the  Great,  whom,  with  rich  gifts  coming 
to  his  presence,  the  emperor  courtly  received  with  this 
pleasant  proposal:  "  Choose,  Eadburga,  which  of  us 
two  thou  wilt,  me  or  my  son,"  (for  his  son  stood  by  him,) 
"  to  be  thy  husband."  She,  no  dissembler  of  what  she 
liked  best,  made  easy  answer:  "Were  it  in  my  choice, 
I  should  choose  of  the  two  your  son  rather,  as  the 
younger  man."  To  whom  the  emperor,  Ijctween  jest 
and  earnest,  "  Hadst  thou  chosen  me,  I  had  bestowed 
on  thee  my  son  ;  but  since  thou  hast  chosen  him,  thou 
shall  have  neither  him  nor  me."  Nevertheless  he  as- 
signed her  a  rich  monastery  to  dwell  in  as  abbess ; 
for  that  life  it  may  seem  she  chose  next  to  profess  :  but 
being  a  while  after  detected  of  unchastity  with  one  of 
her  followers,  she  was  commanded  to  depart  thence : 
from  that  time  wandering  poorly  up  and  down  with 
one  servant,  in  Pavia  a  city  of  Italy,  she  finished  at 
last  in  beggary  her  shameful  life.  In  the  year  eight 
hundred  and  five"  Cuthred,whom  Kenulf  the  JMercian 
bad,  instead  of  Pren,  made  king  in  Kent,  having  ob- 
scurely reigned  eight  years,  deceased.  In  Northum- 
berland, Eardulf  the  year  following  was  driven  out  of 
his  realm  by  Alfwold,°  who  reigned  two  years  in  bis 
room;  after  whom  Eandred  son  of  Eardulf  thirty-three 
years;  but  I  see  not  iiow  this  can  stand  with  the  sequel 
of  story  out  of  better  authors :  much  less  that  which 
Buchanan  relates,  the  year  following,?  of  Achaius  king 
of  Scots,  who  having  reigned  thirty-two  years,  and 
dying  in  eight  hundred  and  nine,!  had  i'ormerly  aided 
(but  in  what  year  of  his  reign  tells  not)  Hungus  king 
of  Picts  with  ten  thousand  Scots,  afjainst  Athelstan  a 
Saxon  or  Englishman,  then  wasting  the  Pictish  bor- 
ders ;  that  Hungus  by  the  aid  of  those  Scots,  and  the 
help  of  St.  Andrew  their  patron,  in  a  vision  by  night, 
and  the  appearance  of  his  cross  by  day,  routed  the 
astonished  English,  and  slew  Athelstan  in  fight.  Who 
this  Athelstan  was,  I  believe  no  man  knows ;  Buchanan 
supposes  him  to  have  been  some  Danish  commander, 
on  whom  king  Alured  or  Alfred  had  bestowed  Northum- 
berland ;  but  of  this  I  find  no  footstep  in  our  ancient 
writers;  and  if  any  such  thing  were  done  in  the  time 
of  Alfred,  it  must  be  little  less  than  a  hundred  years 
after :  this  Athelstan  therefore,  and  this  great  over- 
throw, seems  rather  to  have  been  the  fancy  of  some 
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legend  than  any  warrantable  record.  'Meanwhile 
Ecbert  having  with  much  prudence,  justice,  and  cle- 
mency, a  work  of  more  than  one  year,  established  his 
kingdom  ami  himself  in  tlie  affections  of  his  people, 
turns  his  first  enterprise  against  the  Britons,  both  them 
of  Cornwall  and  those  beyond  Severn,  subduing  both. 
In  Mercia,  Kenulf,  the  sixth  year  after,*  having  reigned 
with  great  praise  of  his  religious  mind  and  virtues  both 
in  peace  and  war,  deceased.  His  son  Kenelm,  a  child 
of  seven  years,  was  committed  to  the  care  of  his  elder 
sister  Quendrid  :  who,  with  a  female  ambition  aspiring 
to  the  crown,  hired  one  who  had  the  chartre  of  his 
ninture  to  murder  him,  led  into  a  woody  place  upon 
pretence  of  hunting.  '  The  murder,  as  is  reported, 
was  miraculously  revealed ;  but  to  tell  iiow,  by  a  dove 
dropping  a  written  note  on  the  altar  at  Rome,  is  a  long 
story,  told,  though  out  of  order,  by  Malmsbury,  and 
under  the  year  eight  hundred  and  twenty-one  by  Mat. 
West.,  where  I  leave  it  to  be  sought  by  sucli  as  are 
more  credulous  thaii  I  wish  my  readers.  Only  the  note 
was  to  this  purpose : 

Low  in  a  mead  of  kine  under  a  thorn, 

Of  bead  bereft,  lieth  poor  Kenelm  kingborn. 

KeoIwulf,tlie  brother  of  Kenulf,  after  one  year's  reign, 
was  driven  out  by  one  Bernulf  an  usurper;"  who  in 
his  third  year,"  uncertain  whether  invading  or  invaded, 
was  by  Ecbert,  though  with  great  loss  on  both  sides, 
overthrown  and  put  to  flight  at  Ellandune  or  Wilton  : 
yet  Malmsbury  accounts  this  battle  fought  in  eight 
hundred  and  six;  a  wide  difference,  but  frequently 
found  in  their  computations.  Bernulf  thence  retiring 
to  the  East-Angles,  as  part  of  his  dominion  by  the  late 
seizure  of  Offa,  was  by  them  met  in  the  field  and  slain  : 
but  they,  doubting  what  the  Mercians  might  do  in  re- 
venge hereof,  forthwith  yielded  themselves  both  king 
and  people  to  the  sovereignty  of  Ecbert.  As  for  the 
kinsrs  of  East-Ang-les,  our  annals  mention  them  not 
since  Ethelwald  ;  him  succeeded  his  brother's  sons,^  as 
we  find  in  Malmsbury,  Aldulf  (a  good  king,  well  ac- 
quainted with  Bede)  and  Elwold  who  left  the  kingdom 
to  Beorn,  he  to  Etbelred  the  father  of  Ethelbrite,  whom 
Offa  perfidiously  put  to  death.  Simeon  and  Hoveden, 
in  the  year  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine,  write  that 
Elfwald  king  of  East-Angles  dying,  Humbeanna  and 
Albert  shared  the  kingdom  between  them  ;  but  where 
to  insert  this  among  the  former  successions  is  not  easy, 
nor  much  material :  after  Ethelbrite,  none  is  named  of 
that  kingdom  till  their  submitting  now  to  Ecbert :  he 
from  this  victory  against  Bernulf  sent  ])art  of  liis  army 
under  Ethelwulf  his  son,  with  Alstan  bishop  of  Shir- 
burn,  and  Wulferd  a  chief  commander,  into  Kent.  Who, 
finding  Baldred  there  reigning  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
overcame  and  drove  him  over  the  Thames;  whereupon 
all  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  lastly  Essex,  with  her 
king  Swithred,  became  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Ec- 
bert. Neither  were  these  all  his  exploits  of  this  year ; 
the  first  in  order  set  down  in  Saxon  annals  being  his 
ft"-ht  an-ainst  the  Devonshire  Welsh,  at  a  place  called 
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Gafulford,  now  Camelford  in  Cornwall.  *  Ludikcn  tlic 
Mercian,  after  two  j'ears  preparing-  to  aveng-e  Bernulf 
bis  kinsman  on  the  East-Ang-Jes,  was  by  tiiem  with  his 
five  consuls,  as  the  annals  call  them,  surprised  and  put 
to  the  sword :  and  Withlafhis  successor  first  vanquished, 
then  upon  submission,  with  all  Mercia,  made  tributary 
to  Ecbert.  Meanwhile  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  of 
itself  was  fallen  to  shivers ;  their  kings  one  after  another 
so  often  slain  by  the  people,  no  man  daring,  though 
never  so  ambitious,  to  take  up  the  sceptre,  which  many 
had  found  so  hot,  (the  only  effectual  cure  of  ambition 
that  I  have  read,)  for  the  space  of  thirty-three  years 
after  the  death  of  Ethelred  son  of  Mollo,  as  Malmsbury 
writes,  there  was  Jio  king" :  many  noblemen  and  pre- 
lates were  fled  the  country.  Which  misrule  among 
them  the  Danes  having  understood,  ofttimes  from  their 
ships  entering  far  into  the  land,  infested  those  parts 
with  wide  depopulation,  wasting-  towns,  churches,  and 
monasteries,  for  they  were  yet  heathen  :  the  Lent  be- 
fore whose  coming-,  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Peter's 
church  in  York  was  seen  from  the  roof  to  rain  blood. 
The  causes  of  these  calamities,  and  the  ruin  of  that 
kingdom,  Alcuin,  a  learned  monk  living-  in  those  days, 
attributes  in  several  epistles,  and  well  may,  to  the  gene- 
ral ignorance  and  decay  of  learning,  which  crept  in 
among  them  after  the  death  of  Beda,  and  of  Ecbert  the 
archbishop  ;  their  neglect  of  breeding  up  youth  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  spruce  and  gay  apparel  of  their  priests 
and  nuns,  discovering-  their  vain  and  wanton  minds. 
Examples  are  also  read,  even  in  Beda's  days,  of  their 
wanton  deeds:  thence  altars  defiled  with  perjuries, 
cloisters  violated  with  adulteries,  the  land  polluted  with 
the  blood  of  their  princes,  civil  dissensions  among-  the 
people ;  and  finally,  all  tiie  same  vices  which  Gildas 
alleged  of  old  to  have  ruined  the  Britons.  In  this  es- 
tate Ecbert,  who  had  now  conquered  all  the  south, 
finding-  them  in  the  year  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven,"'  (for  he  was  marched  thither  with  an  army  to 
complete  his  conquest  of  the  whole  island,)  no  wonder 
if  they  submitted  themselves  to  the  yoke  without  re- 
sistance, Eandred  their  king-  becoming-  tributary. 
"  Thence  turning  his  forces  the  year  following-  he  sub- 
dued more  thoroughly  what  remained  of  North-Wales. 


THE  FIFTH  BOOK. 

The  sum  of  things  in  this  island,  or  the  best  part 
thereof,  reduced  now  under  the  power  of  one  man, 
and  him  one  of  the  worthiest,  which,  as  far  as  can  be 
found  in  good  authors,  was  by  none  attained  at  any 
time  here  before,  unless  in  fables ;  men  miglit  with 
some  reason  have  expected  from  such  union,  peace  and 
plenty,  greatness,  and  the  flourishing  of  all  estates  and 
degrees :  but  far  the  contrary  fell  out  soon  after,  inva- 
sion, spoil,  desolation,  slaughter  of  many,  slavery  of 
the  rest,  by  the  forcible  landing  of  a  fierce  nation ; 
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Danes  commonly  called,  and  sometimes  Dacians  by 
others,  the  same  with  Normans ;  as  barbarous  as  the 
Saxons  themselves  were  at  first  reputed,  and  much 
more :  for  the  Saxons  first  invited  came  hither  to  dwell ; 
these  unscnt  for,  unprovoked,  came  only  to  destroy. a 
But  if  the  Saxons,  as  is  above  related,  came  most  of 
them  from  Jutland  and  Anglen,  a  part  of  Denmark, 
as  Danish  writers  affirm,  and  that  Danes  and  Normans 
are  the  same ;  then  in  this  invasion,  Danes  drove  out 
Danes,  their  own  posterit3\  And  Normans  afterwards 
none  but  ancienter  Normans.''  Which  invasion  per- 
haps, had  the  heptarchy  stood  divided  as  it  was,  had 
eitlier  not  been  attempted,  or  not  uneasily  resisted ; 
while  each  prince  and  people,  excited  by  their  nearest 
concernments,  had  more  industriously  defended  their 
own  bounds,  than  depending  on  the  neglect  of  a  de- 
puted governour,sent  ofttimes  from  the  remote  residence 
of  a  secure  monarch.  Though  as  it  fell  out  in  those 
troubles,  the  lesser  kingdoms  revolting  from  the  West- 
Saxon  yoke,  and  not  aiding  each  other,  too  much  con- 
cerned for  their  own  safety,  it  came  to  no  better  pass ; 
while  severally  they  sought  to  repel  the  danger  nigh 
at  hand,  rather  than  jointly  to  prevent  it  far  off.  But 
when  God  hath  decreed  servitude  on  a  sinful  nation, 
fitted  by  their  own  vices  for  no  condition  but  servile, 
all  estates  of  government  are  alike  unable  to  avoid  it. 
God  hath  purposed  to  punish  our  instrumental  punish- 
ers,  though  now  christians,  by  other  heathen,  accord- 
ing to  his  divine  retaliation ;  invasion  for  invasion, 
spoil  for  spoil,  destruction  for  destruction.  The  Saxons 
wei-e  now  full  as  wicked  as  the  Britons  were  at  their 
arrival,  broken  with  luxury  and  sloth,  either  secular  or 
superstitious ;  for  laying  aside  the  exercise  of  arms,  and 
the  study  of  all  virtuous  knowledge,  some  betook  them 
to  overworldly  or  vicious  practice,  others  to  religious 
idleness  and  solitude,  which  brought  forth  nothing  but 
vain  and  delusive  visions ;  easily  perceived  such  by 
their  commanding  of  things,  either  not  belonging  to 
the  gospel,  or  utterly  forbidden,  ceremonies,  relics, 
monasteries,  masses,  idols  ;  add  to  these  ostentation  of 
alms,  got  ofttimes  by  rapine  and  oppression,  or  inter- 
mixed with  violent  and  lustful  deeds,  sometimes  pro- 
digally bestowed  as  the  expiation  of  cruelty  and  blood- 
shed. What  longer  suffering  could  there  be,  wljen 
religion  itself  grew  so  void  of  sincerity,  and  the  greatest 
shows  of  purity  were  impured  ? 

ECBERT. 

Egbert  in  full  height  of  glory,  having  now  enjoyed 
his  conquest  seven  peaceful  years,  his  victorious  army 
long  since  disbanded,  and  the  exercise  of  arms  j)crhaps 
laid  aside ;  the  more  was  found  unprovided  against  a 
sudden  storm  of  Danes  from  the  sea,  who  landing  in 
the  ^  thirty-second  of  his  reign,  wasted  Shepey  in  Kent. 
Ecbert  the  next  year,''  gathering  an  army,  for  he  had 
heard  of  tlieir  arrival  in  tliirty-five  ships,  gave  them 
battle  by  the  river  Carr  in  Dorsetshire  ;  the  event 
whereof  was,  that  the  Danes  kept  their  ground,  and 
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encamped  where  the  field  was  foii<fht ;  two  Saxon 
leaders,  Dudda  and  Osmund,  and  two  bishops,  as  some 
say,  were  there  slain.  This  was  the  only  check  of  for- 
tune we  read  of,  tiiat  Ecbert  in  ail  his  time  received. 
For  the  Danes  returnin<>'  two  years*  after  with  a  great 
iiavy,  and  joining  forces  with  the  Cornish,  who  had 
entered  league  with  them,  were  overthrown  and  ])nt  to 
flight.  Of  these  invasions  against  Ecbert  the  Danish 
history  is  not  silent;  whether  out  of  their  own  records 
or  ours  ma}'  be  justly  doubted  :  for  of  these  times  at 
home  I  find  tliem  in  much  uncertainty',  and  beholden 
rather  to  outlandish  chronicles,  than  any  records  of 
their  own.  The  victor  Ecbert,  as  one  who  had  done 
enough,  seasonably  now,  after  prosperous  success,  tlie 
next  f  year  with  glory  ended  his  days,  and  was  buried 
at  Winchester. 

ETHELWOLF. 

Ethelwolf  the  son  of  Ecbert  succeeded,  by  Malms- 
bury  described  a  man  of  mild  nature,  not  inclined  to 
war,  or  delighted  w  ith  much  dominion ;  that  therefore 
contented  with  the  ancient  West-Sa.\ou  bounds,  he 
gave  to  Ethelstan  his  brother,  or  son,  as  some  write, 
the  kingdom  of  Kent  and  Essex,  s  But  the  Saxon  an- 
nalist, whose  authority  is  elder,  saith  plainly,  that  both 
these  countries  and  Sussex  were  bequeathed  to  Ethel- 
stan by  Ecbert  his  father.  The  unwarlike  disposition 
of  Ethelwolf  gave  encouragement  no  doubt,  and  easier 
entrance  to  the  Danes,  who  came  again  the  next  year 
witli  thirty-three  ships  ;  ^  but  Wulfherd,  one  of  the 
king's  chief  captains,  drove  them  back  at  Southamp- 
ton with  great  slaughter  ;  himself  dying  the  same  year, 
of  age,  as  I  suppose,  for  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
Ecbert's  old  commanders,  who  was  sent  with  Ethelwolf 
to  subdue  Kent.  Ethelhelm,  another  of  the  king's  cap- 
tains, with  the  Dorsetshire  men,  had  at  first  like  suc- 
cess against  the  Danes  at  Portsmouth  ;  but  they  rein- 
forcing stood  their  ground,  and  put  the  English  to 
rout.  Worse  was  the  success  of  earl  Herebert  at  a  place 
called  Mereswar,  slain  with  the  most  part  of  his  army. 
'  The  year  following  in  Liudsey  also,  East-Angles,  and 
Kent,  much  mischief  was  done  by  their  landing;'' 
where  the  next  year,  emboldened  by  success,  they  came 
on  as  far  as  Canterbury,  Rochester,  and  London  itself, 
with  no  less  cruel  hostility  :  and  giving  no  respite  to 
the  peaceable  inind  of  Ethelwolf,  they  yet  returned 
with  the  next  year'  in  thirty-five  ships,  fought  with 
him,  as  before  with  his  lather  at  the  river  Carr,  and 
made  good  their  ground.  In  Northumberland,  Ean- 
dred  the  tributary  king  deceasing  left  the  same  tenure 
to  his  son  Etheldred,  driven  out  in  his  fourth  year,'" 
and  succeeded  by  Readwulf,  who  soon  after  his  coro- 
nation hasting  forth  to  battle  against  the  Danes  at 
Alvetheli,  fell  with  the  most  part  of  his  army;  and 
Ethelred,  like  in  fortune  to  the  former  Etlielred,  was 
rcexalted  to  bis  seat.  And,  to  be  yet  further  like  him  in 
fate,  was  slain  tlie  fourth  year  after.  Osl)ert  succeeded 
in  his  room.  But  more  southerly,  the  Danes  next  year"^ 
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after  met  with  some  stop  in  the  full  course  of  their  out- 
rageous insolencies.  For  Earnulf  with  the  men  of 
Somerset,  Alstan  tlte  bishop,  and  Osric  with  those  of 
Dorsetsiiire,  setting  upon  them  at  the  river's  mouth  of 
Pedridan,  slaughtered  them  in  great  numbers,  and  ob- 
tained a  just  victory.  This  repulse  quelled  them,  for 
aught  we  hear,  the  space  of  six  years;"  then  also  re- 
newing their  invasion  with  little  better  success.  For 
Keorle  an  earl,  aided  with  the  forces  of  Devonshire, 
assaulted  and  overthrew  them  at  Wigganbeorch  with 
great  destruction ;  as  prosperously  were  they  fought 
the  same  year  at  Sandwich,  by  king  Ethelstan,  and 
Ealker  his  general,  their  great  army  defeated,  and  nine 
of  their  ships  taken,  the  rest  driven  off";  hovvever  to  ride 
out  the  winter  on  tliat  shore,  Asser  saith,  they  then 
first  wintered  in  Shepey  isle.  Hard  it  is,  through  tlie 
bad  expression  of  these  writers,  to  define  this  fight, 
whether  by  sea  or  land ;  Hoveden  terms  it  a  sea-fight. 
Nevertheless  with  fifty  ships  (Asser  and  others  add 
three  hundred)  they  entered  the  moutii  of  the  Thames,P 
and  made  excursions  as  far  as  Canterbury  and  London, 
and  as  Ethelwerd  writes,  destroyed  both ;  of  London, 
Asser  signifies  only  that  they  pillaged  it.  Bertulf  also 
the  Mercian,  successor  of  Withlaf,  with  all  his  army 
they  forced  to  fly,  and  him  beyond  the  sea.  Then  pass- 
ing over  Thames  with  their  powers  into  Surrey,  and  the 
West-Sa.xons,  and  meeting  there  with  king  Ethelwolf 
and  Ethelbald  his  son,  at  a  place  called  Ak-Lea,  or 
Oke-Lea,  they  received  a  total  defeat  with  memorable 
slaughter.  This  was  counted  a  lucky  year  i  to  Eng- 
land, and  brought  to  Ethelwolf  great  reputation.  Bur- 
hed  therefore,  who  after  Bertulf  held  of  him  the  Mer- 
cian kingdom,  two  years  after  this,  imploring  his  aid 
against  the  North  Welsh,  as  then  troublesome  to  his 
confines,  obtained  it  of  him  in  person,  and  thereby  re- 
duced them  to  obedience.  This  done,  Ethelwolf  sent 
his  son  Alfred,  a  child  of  five  years,  well  accompanied 
to  Rome,  whom  Leo  the  pope  both  consecrated  to  be 
king  afterwards,  and  adopted  to  be  his  son ;  at  home 
Ealker  with  the  forces  of  Kent,  and  Huda  with  those 
of  Surrey,  fell  on  the  Danes  at  their  landing  in  Tanet, 
and  at  first  put  them  back ;  but  the  slain  and  drowned 
were  at  length  so  many  on  either  side,  as  left  the  loss 
equal  on  both  :  which  yet  hindered  not  the  solemnity  of 
a  marriage  at  the  feast  of  Easter,  between  Burhed  the 
Mercian,  and  Ethelswida  king  Ethelwolf's  daughter. 
Howbeit  the  Danes  next  year  "^  wintered  again  in  Shepe}". 
Whom  Ethelwolf,  not  finding  human  health  sufficient 
to  resist,  growing  daily  upon  him,  in  ho])e  of  divine 
aid,  registered  in  a  book  and  dedicated  to  God  the 
tenth  part  of  his  own  lands,  and  of  bis  whole  kingdom, 
eased  of  all  impositions,  but  converted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  masses  and  psalms  weekly  to  be  sung  for 
the  prospering  of  Ethelwolf  and  his  captains,  as  it  ap- 
pears at  large  by  j^the  patent  itself,  in  William  of 
Malmsbury.  Asser  saith,  he  did  it  for  the  redemption 
of  his  soul,  and  the  souls  of  his  ancestors.  After  which, 
as  having  done  some  great  matter  to  shew  himself  at 
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Rome,  and  be  applauded  of  the  pope  ;  he  takes  a  long 
and  cumbersome  journey  thither  with  young  Alfred 
again,  s  and  there  stays  a  year,  when  his  place  required 
him  rather  here  in  the  field  against  pagan  enemies 
left  wintering  in  his  land.  Yet  so  much  manhood  he 
had,  as  to  return  thence  no  monk ;  and  in  his  way 
home  took  to  wife  Judith  daughter  to  Charles  the  Bald, 
kino-  of  France.'  But  ere  his  return,  Ethelbald  his 
eldest  son,  Alstan  his  trusty  bishop,  and  Enulf  earl  of 
Somerset  conspired  against  him :  their  complaints 
were,  that  he  had  taken  w  ith  him  Alfred  his  youngest 
son  to  be  there  inaugurated  king,  and  brought  home 
with  him  an  outlandish  wife;  for  which  they  endea- 
Tflured  to  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom.  The  disturb- 
ance was  expected  to  bring  fortli  nothing  less  than 
war:  but  the  king  abhorring  civil  discord,  after  many 
conferences  tending  to  peace,  condescended  to  divide 
the  kingdom  with  liis  son  :  division  was  made,  but  the 
matter  so  carried,  that  the  eastern  and  worst  part  was 
malignly  afforded  to  the  father ;  the  western  and  best 
given  to  the  son  :  at  which  many  of  the  nobles  had 
oreat  indionation,  offering  to  tlie  king  their  utmost  as- 
sistance  for  the  recovery  of  all ;  whom  he  peacefully 
dissuading,  sat  down  contented  with  his  portion  as- 
signed. In  the  East-Angles,  Edmund  lineal  from  the 
ancient  stock  of  those  kings,  a  youth  of  fourteen  years 
only,  but  of  great  hopes,  was  w  ith  consent  of  all  but  his 
own  crowned  at  Bury.  About  this  time,  as  Buclianan 
relates,"  the  Picts,  who  not  long  before  had  by  the 
Scots  been  driven  out  of  their  country,  part  of  them 
coming  to  Osbert  and  Ella,  then  kings  of  Northumber- 
land, obtained  aid  against  Donaldiis  the  Scottish  king, 
to  recover  their  ancient  possession.  Osbert,  who  in 
person  undertook  the  expedition,  marching  into  Scot- 
land, was  at  first  put  to  a  retreat;  but  returning  soon 
after  on  the  Scots,  oversecure  of  their  supposed  victory, 
put  them  to  flight  with  great  slaughter,  took  prisoner 
their  king,  and  pursued  his  victory  beyond  Stirling 
bridge.  The  Scots  unable  to  resist  longer,  and  by  em- 
bassadors entreating  peace,  had  it  granted  them  on 
these  conditions :  the  Scots  were  to  quit  all  they  had 
possessed  within  the  wall  of  Severus  :  the  limits  of 
Scotland  were  beneath  Stirling  bridge  to  be  tlie  river 
Forth,  and  on  the  other  side,  Dunbritton  Frith  ;  from 
that  time  so  called  of  the  British  then  seated  in  Cum- 
berland, who  had  joined  with  Osbert  in  this  action, 
and  so  far  extended  on  that  side  the  British  limits.  If 
this  be  true,  as  the  Scots  writers  themselves  witness, 
(and  who  would  think  them  fabulous  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  their  own  country  ?)  how  much  wanting  have 
been  our  historians  to  their  country's  honour,  in  letting 
pass  unmcntioncd  an  exploit  so  memorable,  by  them 
remembered  and  attested,  who  are  wont  oftener  to  ex- 
tenuate than  to  amplify  aught  done  in  Scotland  by 
the  English ;  Donaldus,  on  these  conditions  released, 
soon  after  dies,  according  to  Buchanan,  in  858.  Ethel- 
wolf,  chief  king  in  England,  had  the  year  before  ended 
his  life,  and  was  buried  as  his  father  at  Winchester.^ 
He  was  from  his  youth  much  addicted  to  devotion  ;  so 
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that  in  his  father's  time  he  was  ordained  bishop  of 
Winchester;  and  unwillingly,  for  want  of  other  legi- 
timate issue,  succeeded  him  in  the  throne ;  managing 
therefore  his  greatest  affairs  by  tiie  activity  of  two 
bishops,  Alstan  of  Sherburne,  and  Swithine  of  Win- 
chester. But  Alstan  is  noted  of  covetousness  and  op- 
pression, by  William  of  Malmsbury  ;y  the  more  vehe- 
mently no  doubt  for  doing  some  notable  damage  to 
that  monastery.  The  same  author  w  rites,^  that  Ethel- 
wolf  at  Rome  ])aid  a  tribute  to  the  pope,  continued  to 
his  days.  However  he  were  facile  to  his  son,  and  se- 
ditious nobles,  in  yielding  up  part  of  his  kingdom,  yet 
his  queen  he  treated  not  the  less  honourably,  for  whom- 
soever it  displeased.  ^  The  West-Sa.xons  had  decreed 
ever  since  the  time  of  Eadburga,  the  infamous  wife  of 
Birthric,  that  no  queen  should  sit  in  state  with  the 
king,  or  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  queen.  But 
Ethchvolf  permitted  not  that  Judith  his  queen  should 
lose  any  point  of  regal  state  by  that  law.  At  his  death 
he  divided  the  kingdom  between  his  two  sons,  Ethel- 
bald  and  Etlielbert ;  to  the  younger  Kent,  Essex, 
Suney,  Sussex,  to  the  elder  all  the  rest ;  to  Peter  and 
Paul  certain  revenues  yearly,  for  what  uses  let  others 
relate,  who  write  also  his  pedigree,  from  son  to  father, 
up  to  Adam. 

ETHELBALD  and  ETHELBERT. 

Ethelb.alo,  unnatural  and  disloj'al  to  his  father,» 
fell  justly  into  another,  though  contrary  sin,  of  too 
much  love  for  his  father's  wife  ;  and  whom  at  first  he 
opposed  coming  into  the  land,  her  now  unlawfully 
marrying,  he  takes  into  his  bed ;  but  not  long  enjoy- 
ing died  at  three  years  end,<=  without  doing  aught 
more  worthy  to  be  remembered ;  having  reigned 
two  years  with  his  father,  impiously  usurping,  and 
three  after  him,  as  unworthilj'  inheriting.  And  his 
hap  was  all  tliat  while  to  be  unmolested  with  the 
Danes ;  not  of  divine  favour  doubtless,  but  to  his 
greater  condemnation,  living  the  more  securely  his 
incestuous  life.  Huntingdon  on  the  other  side  much 
praises  Ethelbald,  and  writes  him  buried  at  Sher- 
burn,  with  great  sorrow  of  the  people,  who  missed 
him  long  after.  Mat.  Westm.  saith,  that  he  repent- 
ed of  his  incest  with  Judith,  and  dismissed  her :  but 
Asser,  an  eyewitness  of  those  times,  mentions  no  sucli 
thing. 

ETHELBERT  alone. 

Ethelbald  by  death  removed,  the  whole  kingdom 
came  rightly  to  Ethelbert  his  next  brother.  Who, 
though  a  prince  of  great  virtue  and  no  blame,  had  as 
short  a  reign  allotted  him  as  his  faulty  brother,  nor  that 
so  peaceful ;  once  or  twice  invaded  by  the  Danes.  But 
they  having  landed  in  the  west  with  a  great  army,  and 
sacked  Winchester,  were  met  by  Osric  earl  of  South- 
ampton, and  Ethelwolf  of  Berkshire,  beaten  to  their 
ships,  and  forced  to  leave  their  booty.      Five  years 
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after,''  about  the  time  of  liis  dcatli,  they  set  foot  again 
ill  Tanet ;  the  Kentishmen,  wearied  out  with  so  fre- 
()uent  alarms,  came  to  a<j;-reemcnt  witli  them  for  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money ;  but  ere  tlic  peace  could  be  ratified, 
and  the  money  g-athcred,  the  Danes,  impatient  of  de- 
lay, by  a  sudden  eruption  in  the  night  soon  wasted  all 
the  East  of  Kent.  Meanwhile,  or  something  before, 
Ethelbert  deceasing'  was  buried  as  his  brother  at  Sher- 
burn. 

ETHELRED, 

Ethelred,  the  third  son  of  Ethelwolf,  at  his  first 
cominsT  to  the  crown  was  entertained  with  a  fresh  in- 
vasion  of  Danes,*^  led  by  Hinguar  and  Hubba,  two 
brothers,  who  now  had  got  footing  among  the  East- 
Angles  ;  there  they  wintered,  and  coming  to  terms  of 
peace  with  the  inhabitants,  furnished  themselves  of 
horses,  forming  by  that  means  many  troops  with  riders 
of  their  own:  these  pagans,  Asser  saith,  came  from  the 
river  Danubius.  Fitted  thus  for  a  long  expedition, 
they  ventured  the  next  year*  to  make  their  way  over 
land  and  over  Humber  as  far  as  York :  them  they 
found  to  their  hands  embroiled  in  civil  dissensions ; 
their  king  Osbert  they  had  thrown  out,  and  Ella  leader 
of  another  faction  chosen  in  his  room ;  who  botii, 
though  late,  admonished  by  their  common  danger, 
towards  the  year's  end  with  united  powers  made  head 
against  the  Danes  and  prevailed ;  but  pursuing  them 
overeagerly  into  York,  then  but  slenderly  walled,?  the 
Northumbrians  were  every  where  slaughtered,  both 
within  and  without ;  their  kings  also  both  slain,  their 
city  burnt,  saith  Malmsbury,  the  rest  as  they  could 
made  their  peace,  overrun  and  vanquished  as  far  as  the 
river  Tine,  and  Egbert  of  English  race  appointed  king 
over  them.  Bromton,  no  ancient  author,  (for  he  wrote 
since  Mat.  West.)  nor  of  much  credit,  writes  a  particu- 
lar cause  of  the  Danes  coming  to  York ;  that  Bruern  a 
nobleman,  whose  wife  king  Osbert  had  ravished,  called 
in  Hinguar  and  Hubba  to  revenge  him.  The  example 
is  remarkable,  if  the  truth  were  as  evident.  Thence 
victorious,  the  Danes  next  year  ^  entered  into  Mercia 
towards  Nottingham,  where  they  spent  the  winter. 
Burhed  then  king  of  that  country,  unable  to  resist, 
implores  the  aid  of  Ethelred  and  young  Alfred  his 
brother;  they  assembling  their  forces  and  joining  with 
the  Mercians  about  Nottingham,  offer  battle :  >  the 
Danes,  not  daring  to  come  forth,  kept  themselves 
within  that  town  and  castle,  so  that  no  great  fight  was 
hazarded  there ;  at  length  the  Mercians,  weary  of  long 
suspense,  entered  into  conditions  of  peace  with  their 
enemies.  After  which  the  Danes,  returning  back  to 
York,  made  their  abode  there  the  space  of  one  j'ear,'' 
committing,  some  say,  many  cruelties.  Thence  em- 
barking to  Lindsey,  and  all  the  summer  destroying 
that  country,  about  September'  they  came  with  like 
fury  into  Kesteven,  another  part  of  Lincolnshire ;  where 
Algar,  the  earl  of  Howland,  now  Holland,  with  his 
forces,  and  two  hundred  stout  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
abbey  of  Croiland,  three  hundred  from  about  Boston, 
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jMorcard  lord  of  Bruunc,  with  his  numerous  family, 
well  trained  and  armed,  Osgot  governor  of  Lincoln 
with  five  hundred  of  that  city,  all  joining  together, 
gave  battle  to  tlie  Danes,  slew  of  them  a  great  multi- 
tude, with  three  of  their  kings,  and  pursued  the  rest  to 
their  tents  ;  but  the  night  following,  Gothrun,  Baseg, 
Osketil,  Halfden,  and  Hamond,  five  kings,  and  as 
many  earls,  Frena,  Hinguar,  Hubba,  Sidroc  the  elder 
and  younger,  coming  in  from  several  parts  with  great 
forces  and  spoils,  great  part  of  the  English  began  to 
slink  home.  Nevertheless  Algar  with  such  as  forsook 
him  not,  all  next  day  in  order  of  battle  facing  the 
Danes,  and  sustaining  unmoved  the  brunt  of  their 
assaults,  could  not  withhold  his  men  at  last  from  pur- 
suing their  counterfeited  flight;  whereby  opened  and 
disordered,  they  fell  into  the  snare  of  their  enemies, 
rushing  back  upon  them.  Algar  and  those  captains 
forenamed  with  Iiim,  all  resolute  men,  retreating  to  a 
hill  side,  and  slaying  of  such  as  followed  them,  mani- 
fold their  own  number,  died  at  length  upon  heaps  of 
dead  which  they  had  made  round  about  them.  The 
Danes,  thence  passing  on  into  the  country  of  East-An- 
gles, rifled  and  burnt  the  monastery  of  Ely,  overthrew 
earl  Wulketul  with  his  whole  army,  and  lodged  out 
the  winter  at  Thetford  ;  where  king  Edmond  assailing 
them  was  with  his  whole  army  put  to  flight,  himself 
taken,  bound  to  a  stake,  and  shot  to  death  with  arrows, 
his  whole  country  subdued.  The  next  year'"  with 
great  supplies,  saith  Huntingdon,  bending  their  march 
toward  the  West-Saxons,  the  only  people  now  left  in 
wliom  might  seem  yet  to  remain  strength  or  courage 
likely  to  oppose  them,  they  came  to  Reading,  fortified 
there  between  the  two  rivers  of  Thames  and  Kenet,  and 
about  three  days  after  sent  out  wings  of  horse  under 
two  earls  to  forage  the  country;"  but  Ethelwolf  earl 
of  Berkshire,  at  Englefield  a  village  nigh,  encountered 
them,  slew  one  of  tlieir  earls,  and  obtained  a  great  vic- 
tory. Four  days  after  came  the  king  himself  and  his 
brother  Alfred  with  the  main  battle ;  and  the  Danes 
issuing  forth,  a  bloody  fight  began,  on  either  side 
great  slaughter,  in  which  earl  Ethelwolf  lost  his  life  ; 
but  the  Danes,  losing  no  ground,  kept  tiieir  place  of 
standing  to  the  end.  Neither  did  the  English  for  this 
make  less  haste  to  another  conflict  at  Escesdune  or 
Ashdown,  four  days  after,  where  both  armies  with  their 
whole  force  on  either  side  met.  The  Danes  were  em- 
battled in  two  great  bodies,  the  one  led  by  Bascai  and 
Halfden,  their  two  kings,  the  other  by  such  earls  as 
were  appointed  ;  in  like  manner  the  English  divided 
their  powers,  Ethelred  the  king  stood  against  their 
kings;  and  though  on  the  lower  ground,  and  coming 
later  into  the  battle  from  his  orisons,  gave  a  fierce  on- 
set, wherein  Bascai  (the  Danish  history  names  him 
Ivarus  the  son  of  Regnerus)  was  slain.  Alfred  was 
placed  against  the  earls,  and  beginning  the  battle  ere 
his  brother  came  into  the  field,  with  such  resolution 
charged  them,  that  in  the  shock  most  of  them  were 
slain  ;  they  are  named  Sidroc  elder  and  younger,  Os- 
bern,  Frean,  Harald :  at  length  in  both  divisions  the 
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Danes  turn  their  backs;  many  thousands  of  them  cut 
off,  the  rest  pursued  till  night.  So  much  the  more  it 
may  be  wondered  to  hear  next  in  the  annals,  that  the 
Danes,  fourteen  days  after  such  an  overthrow  fighting 
again  with  Ethelred  and  his  brother  Alfred  at  Basing, 
(under  conduct,  saith  the  Danish  history,  of  Agneriis 
and  Hiibbo,  brothers  of  the  slain  Ivarus,)  should  ob- 
tain the  victory;  especially  since  the  new  supply  of 
Danes  mentioned  by  Asser°  arrived  after  this  action. 
But  after  two  months,  the  king  and  his  brother  fought 
with  them  again  at  Mertun,  in  two  squadrons  as  before, 
in  which  fight  hard  it  is  to  understand  who  had  the 
better ;  so  darkly  do  the  Saxon  annals  deliver  their 
meaning-  with  more  than  wonted  infancy.  Yet  these 
I  take  (for  Asser  is  here  silent)  to  be  the  chief  fountain 
of  our  stor}',  the  ground  and  basis  upon  which  the 
monks  later  in  time  gloss  and  comment  at  their  plea- 
sure. Nevertheless  it  appears,  that  on  the  Saxon  part, 
not  Heamund  the  bishop  only,  but  many  valiant  men 
lost  their  lives,  p  This  fight  was  followed  by  a  heavy 
summer  plague ;  whereof,  as  is  thought,  king  Ethel- 
red  died  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  buried  at 
Winburn,  where  his  epitaph  inscribes  that  he  had  his 
death's  wound  by  the  Danes,  according  to  the  Danish 
history  872.  Of  all  tliese  terrible  landings  and  devas- 
tations by  the  Danes,  from  the  days  of  Ethelwolf  till 
their  two  last  battles  with  Ethelred,  or  of  their  leaders, 
whether  kings,  dukes,  or  earls,  the  Danish  history  of 
best  credit  saith  nothing;  so  little  wit  or  conscience  it 
seems  they  had  to  leave  any  memory  of  their  brutish 
rather  than  manly  actions;  unless  we  shall  suppose 
them  to  have  come,  as  above  was  cited  out  of  Asser, 
from  Danubius,  rather  than  from  Denmark,  more  pro- 
bably some  barbarous  nation  of  Prussia,  or  Livonia,  not 
long  before  seated  more  northward  on  the  Baltic  sea. 

ALFRED. 

Alfred,  the  fourth  son  of  Ethelwolf,  had  scarce  per- 
formed his  brother's  obsequies,  and  the  solemnity  of  his 
own  crowning,  when  at  the  month's  end  in  haste  with 
a  small  power  he  encountered  the  whole  army  of  Danes 
at  Wilton,  and  most  part  of  the  day  foiled  them ;  but 
unwarily  following  the  chase,  gave  others  of  them  the 
advantage  to  rally  ;  who  returning  upon  him  now 
weary,  remained  masters  of  the  field.  This  year,  as  is 
affirmed  in  the  annals,  nine  battles  had  been  fought 
against  the  Danes  on  the  south  side  of  Thames,  besides 
innumerable  excursions  made  by  Alfred  and  otiier 
leaders;  one  king,  nine  earls  were  fallen  in  fight,  so  that 
weary  on  both  sides  at  the  year's  end,  league  or  truce 
was  concluded.  Yet  next  year^  the  Danes  took  their 
march  to  London,  now  exposed  to  their  prey;  there 
they  wintered,  and  thither  came  the  Mercians  to  renew 
peace  with  them.  The  year  following  they  roved  back 
to  the  parts  beyond  Humber,  but  wintered  at  Torksey 
in  Lincolnshire,  where  the  Mercians  now  the  third  time 
made  peace  with  them.  Notwithstanding  which,  re- 
moving  their  camp  to   Rependune  in   Mercia,""  now 
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Repton  upon  Trent  in  Derbyshire,  and  there  winter- 
ing, they  constrained  Burhed  the  king  to  fly  into 
foreign  parts,  making  seizure  of  his  kingdom;  he  run- 
ning the  direct  way  to  Rome,^  (with  better  reason  than 
his  ancestors,)  died  there,  and  was  buried  iu  a  church 
by  the  English  school.  His  kingdom  the  Danes  farmed 
out  to  Kelwulf,  one  of  his  houshold  servants  or  officers, 
with  condition  to  be  resigned  them  when  they  com- 
manded. '  From  Rependune  they  dislodged,  Hafden 
their  king  leading  part  of  his  army  northward,  wintered 
by  the  river  Tine,  and  subjecting  all  those  quarters, 
wasted  also  the  Picts  and  British  beyond:  but  Guth- 
run,  Oskitell,  and  Anwynd,  other  three  of  their  kings, 
moving  from  Rependune,  came  with  a  great  army  to 
Grantbrig,  and  remained  there  a  whole  year.  But  Al- 
fred that  summer  proposing  to  try  his  fortune  with  a 
fleet  at  sea,  (for  he  had  found  that  the  want  of  shipping 
and  neglect  of  navigation  had  exposed  the  land  to  these 
piracies,)  met  with  seven  Danish  rovers,  took  one,  the 
rest  escaping ;  an  acceptable  success  from  so  small  a 
beginning :  for  the  English  at  that  time  were  but  little 
experienced  in  sea-affairs.  The  next"  year's  first  mo- 
tion of  the  Danes  was  towards  Warham  castle,  where 
Alfred  meeting  them,  either  by  policy,  or  their  doubt 
of  his  power,  Ethelwerd  saith,  by  money  brought  them 
to  such  terms  of  peace,  as  that  they  swore  to  him  upon 
a  hallowed  bracelet,  others  say  upon  certain  "  relics,  (a 
solemn  oath  it  seems,  which  they  never  vouchsafed  be- 
fore to  any  other  nation,)  forthwith  to  depart  the  land  : 
but  falsifying  that  oath,  by  night  with  all  the  horse 
they  had  (Asser  saith,y  slaying  all  the  horsemen  he 
had)  stole  to  Exeter,  and  there  wintered.  In  Nor- 
thumberland, Hafden  their  king  began  to  settle,  to  di- 
vide the  land,  to  till,  and  to  inhabit.  Meanwliile  they 
in  the  west,  who  were  marched  to  Exeter,  entered  the 
city,  coursing  now  and  then  to  Warham;  but  their 
fleet  the  next^  year,  sailing  or  rowing  about  the  west, 
met  with  such  a  tempest  near  to  Swanswich  or  Gnave- 
wic,  as  wrecked  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  their 
ships,  and  left  the  rest  easy  to  be  mastered  by  those 
galleys,  which  Alfred  had  set  there  to  guard  the  seas, 
and  straiten  Exeter  of  provision.  He  the  while  be- 
leaguering a  them  in  the  city,  now  humbled  with  the 
loss  of  their  navy,  (two  navies,  saith  Asser,  the  one  at 
Gnavewic,  the  other  at  Svvanwine,)  distressed  them  so, 
as  that  they  give  him  as  many  hostages  as  he  required, 
and  as  many  oaths,  to  keep  their  covenanted  peace, 
and  kept  it.  For  the  summer  coming  on,  they  departed 
into  Mercia,  whereof  part  they  divided  among  them- 
selves, part  left  to  Kelwulf  their  substituted  king.  The 
twelfthtide  following,''  all  oaths  forgotten,  they  came 
to  Chippenham  in  Wiltshire,  dispeopling  the  countries 
round,  dispossessing  some,  driving  others  beyond  the 
sea;  Alfred  himself  with  a  small  company  was  forced 
to  keep  within  woods  and  fenny  places,  and  for  some 
time  all  alone,  as  Florent  saith,  sojourned  with  Dun- 
wulf  a  swineherd,  made  afterwards  for  his  devotion 
and  aptness  to  learning  bishop  of  Winchester.  Hafden 
and  the  brother  of  Hinguar«^  coming  with  twenty -three 
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bhips  from  North  Wales,  where  they  had  made  ^reat 
spoil,  landed  in  Devonshire,  nigli  to  a  stronjr  castle 
named  Kinwith ;  where,  by  tlic  jTarrison  issiiins^  forth 
unexpectedly,  they  were  slain  with  twelve  hundred  of 
their  men.'^     Meanwhile  the  king'  about  Toaster,  not 
despairing'  of  his  affairs,  built  a  fortress  at   a  place 
called    Athelney    in   Somersetshire,    therein    valiantly 
defending  himself  and  his  followers,  frequently  sally- 
ing forth.     The  seventh   week  after  he  rode  out  to  a 
place  called  Ecbryt-stone  in  the  east  part  of  Selwood  : 
thither  resorted  to  him  with  much  gratulation  the  So- 
merset and  Wiltshire  men,  with  many  out  of  Hamp- 
shire, some  of  whom  a    little  before   had   fled  their 
country;    with    these  marching  to   Ethandune,    now 
Edindon  in  Wiltshire,  he  gave  battle  to   the  whole 
Danish  power,  and  put  them   to   flight.'*     Tlicn  be- 
sieging their  castle,    witliin   fourteen   days    took   it. 
Malmsbury  writes,  that  in   this   time   of  his  recess, 
to  go  a  spy  into  the  Danish  camp,  he  took  upon  him 
with  one  servant  the  habit  of  a  fiddler;  by  this  means 
gaining  access  to  the  king's  table,  and  sometimes  to 
his  bed  chamber,  got  knowledge  of  their  secrets,  their 
careless  encamping,  and  thereby  this  opportunity  of 
assailing  them  on  a   sudden.     The   Danes,   by  this 
misfortune  broken,  gave  him  more  hostages,  and  re- 
newed  their  oatlis   to   depart   out   of   his   kingdom. 
Their  king  Gytro   or   Gothrun   offered   willingly   to 
receive  baptism,f  and   accordingly  came  witli  thirty 
of  his  friends  to  a  place  called  Aldra  or  Aulre,  near 
to  Athelney,  and  were  baptized  at  Wedmore ;  Avhere 
Alfred  received  him  out  of  the  fo7it,  and  named  him 
Athelstan.     After  which  they  abode  with  him  twelve 
days,  and  were  dismissed  with  ricli  presents.     Where- 
upon the    Danes   removed   next^  year  to   Cirences- 
ter,   thence   peaceably  to    the    East-Angles ;    which 
Alfred,   as   some    write,    had   bestowed    on    Gothrun 
to  hold  of  him;    the  bounds   whereof  may  be   read 
among  the  laws  of  Alfred.     Others  of  them  went  to 
Fulham  on  the  Thames,  and  joining  there  with  a  great 
fleet  newly  come  into  the  river,  thence  passed  over  into 
France  and  Flanders,  both  which  they  entered  so  far 
conquering  or  wasting,  as  witnessed  sufficiently,  that 
the  French  and  Flemish  were  no  more  able  than  the 
English,  by  policy  or  prowess,  to  keep  off"  that  Danish 
inundation  from  their  land.''     Alfred  thus  rid  of  them, 
and  intending  for  the  future  to  prevent  their  landing  ; 
three  years  after   (quiet  the  mean  while)  with  more 
ships  and  better  provided  puts  to  sea,  and  at  first  met 
with  four  of  theirs,  whereof  two  he  took,  throwing  the 
men  overboard,  then  with    two  others,  wherein  two 
were  of  their  princes,  and  took  them  also,   but  not 
without  some  loss  of  his  own.'     After  three  years  an- 
other fleet  of  them  appeared  on  these  seas,  so  huge 
that  one  part  of  them  thougiit  themselves  sufficient  to 
enter  upon  East-France,  the  other  came  to  Rochester, 
and  beleaguered  it ;    they  within   stoutly  defending- 
themselves,  till  Alfred  with  great  forces,  coming  down 
upon  the  Danes,  drove  them  to  their  ships,  leaving  for 
haste  all  their  horses  behind  them.''     Tlie  same  year 
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Alfred  sent  a  fleet  toward  the  East-Angles,  then  inha- 
bited by  the  Danes,  which,  at  the  mouth  of  Stour, 
meeting  with  sixteen  Danish  ships,  after  some  fight 
took  them  all,  and  slew  all  tlie  soldiers  on  board  ;  but 
in  their  way  home  lying  careless,  were  overtaken  by 
another  part  of  that  fleet,  and   came  oft'  with    loss  : 
whereupon  perhaps  those    Danes,    who  were   settled 
among  the  East-Angles,  erected  with  new  hopes,  vio- 
lated the  peace  which  they  had  sworn  to  Alfred,'  who 
spent  the  next  year  in  repairing  London  (besieging, 
sail!)  Huntingdon)  much  ruined  and  unpeopled  by  the 
Danes  ;  the  Londoners,  all  but  those  who  had  been  led 
away  captive,""  soon  returned  to  their  dwellings,  and 
Ethred,  duke  of  Mercia,  was  by  the  king  appointed 
their  governour.    °  But  after  thirteen  years  respite  of 
peace,  another  Danish  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
sail,  from  the  east  part  of  France,  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  in  East-Kent,  called  Limen,  nigh  to  the 
great  wood  Andred,  famous  for  length  and  breadth ; 
into  that  wood  they  drew  up  their  ships  four  miles 
from  the  river's  mouth,  and  built  a   fortress.     After 
whom   Haesten,  with  another  Danish  fleet  of  eighty 
ships,  entering  the  mouth   of  Thames,  built  a  fort  at 
Middleton,  the  former  army  remaining  at  a  place  call- 
ed Apeltre.      Alfred,   perceiving   this,  took   of  those 
Danes  who  dwelt  in  Northumberland  a  new  oath  of 
fidelity,   and   of  those   in   Essex  hostages,  lest  they 
should  join,  as  they  were  wont,  with  their  countrymen 
newly  arrived.°     And  by  the  next  year  having  got  to- 
gether his  forces,  between  either  army  of  the  Danes 
encamped  so  as  to  be  ready  for  either  of  them,  who 
first  should  happen  to  stir  forth  ;  troops  of  horse  also 
he  sent  continually  abroad,  assisted  by  such  as  could 
be  spared  from  strong  places,  wherever  the  countries 
wanted  them,  to   encounter   foraging   parties   of  the 
enemy.     The  king  also  divided  sometimes  his  whole 
army,  marching  out  with  one  part  by  turns,  the  other 
keeping  intrenched.  In  conclusion  rolling-  up  and  down, 
both  sides  met  at  Farnham  in  Surrey  ;  where  the  Danes 
by  Alfred's  horse  troops  were  put  to  flight,  and  crossing 
the  Thames  to  a  certain  island  near  Coin  in  Essex,  or 
as  Camden  thinks  by  Colebrook,  were  besieged  there 
by  Alfred  till  provision  failed  the  besiegers,  another 
part  staid  behind  with  their  king  wounded.     Mean- 
while Alfred  preparing  to  reinforce  the  siege  of  Colney, 
the  Danes  of  Northumberland,  breaking  faith,  came 
by  sea  to  the  East-Angles,  and  with  a  hundred  ships 
coasting   southward,  landed    in  Devonshire,  and  be- 
sieged Exeter;  thither  Alfred  hasted  with  his  powers, 
except    a    squadron    of  Welsh    that   came    to   Lon- 
don :    with    whom    the    citizens   marching    forth    to 
Beamflet,  where  Haesten  the  Dane  had  built  a  strong 
fort,  and  left  a  garrison,  while  he  himself  with  the  main 
of  his  army  was  entered  far  into  the  country,  luckily 
surprise  the  fort,  master  the  garrison,  make  prey  of  all 
they  find  there ;  their  ships  also  they  burnt  or  brought 
away  with  good  booty,  and  many  prisoners,  among 
whom  the  wife  and  two  sons  of  Haesten  were  sent  to 
the  king,  who  forthwith  set  them  at  liberty.     Where- 
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upon  Haesten  gave  oath  of  amity  and  liostages  to  the 
kin<r ;  he  in  requital,  whether  freely  or  by  agreement, 
a  sum  of  money.    Nevertheless,  without  regard  of  faitli 
tiiven,  while  Alfred  was  busied  about  Exeter,  joining 
with  the  other  Danish  army,  he  built  another  castle  in 
Essex  at  Shoberie,  thence  marching  westward  by  tlie 
Thames,  aided  with  the  Northumbrian  and  East-Ang- 
lish  Danes,  they  came  at  length  to  Severn,  pillaging 
all  in  their  way.     But  Ethred,  Ethelm,  and  Ethelnoth, 
the  king's  captains,  with  united  forces  pitched  nigh  to 
them  at  Buttingtun,  on  the  Severn  bank  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire,'' the  river  running  between,  and  there 
many  weeks  attended  ;  the  king  meanwhile  blocking 
up  tlie  Danes  who  besieged  Exeter,  having  eateii  ])art 
of  their  horses,  the  rest  urged  with  hunger  broke  forth 
to  their  fellows,  who  lay  encamped  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  and  were  all  there  discomfited  with  some  loss 
of  valiant  men  on  tiie  king's  party;  the  rest  fled  back 
to  Essex,  and  their  fortress  there.     Then  Laf,  one  of 
their  leaders,  gathered  before  winter  a  great  army  of 
Northumbrian  and  East-Anglish  Danes,  who  leaving 
their  money,  ships,  and  wives  with  the  East-Angles, 
and  marching  day  and  night,  sat  down  before  a  city 
in  the  west  called  Wirheal  near  to  Chester,  and  took  it 
ere  they  could  be  overtaken.     The  English  after  two 
days'  siege,  hopeless  to   dislodge   them,  wasted   the 
country  round  to  cut  off  from  them  all  provision,  and 
departed,     i  Soon  after  which,  next  year,  the  Danes 
no  longer  able  to  hold  Wirheal,  destitute  of  victuals, 
entered  North  Wales;  thence  laden  with  spoils,  part 
returned  into  Northumberland,  others  to  the  East-An- 
gles as  far  as  Essex,  where  they  seized  on  a  small 
island  called  Meresig.     And  here  again  the  annals  re- 
cord them  to  besiege  Exeter,  but  without  coherence  of 
sense  or  story.     ''  Otiiers  relate  to  this  purpose,  that  re- 
turning" by  sea  from  the  siege  of  Exeter,  and  in  tlieir 
way  landing  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  they  of  Chichester 
sallied  out  and  slew  of  them  many  hundreds,  taking 
also  some  of  their  sljips.     Tlie  same  year  they  who 
possessed   Meresig,  intending   to   winter   thereabout, 
drew  up  their  siiips,  some  into  the  Thames,  others  into 
the  river  Lee,  and  on  the  bank  thereof  built  a  castle 
twenty  miles  from  London ;  to  assault  which,  tiie  Lon- 
doners aided  with  other  forces  marclied  out  the  summer 
following,  but  were  soon  put  to  flight,  losing  four  of 
the  king's  captains.     ^  Huntingdon  writes  quite  the 
contrary,  that  tliese  four  were  Danish  captains,  and  the 
overthrow  theirs:  but  little  credit  is  to  be  placed  in 
Huntingdon  single.     For  the  king  thereupon  witli  his 
forces  lay  encamped  nearer  the  city,  that  the  Danes 
might  not  infest  them  in  time  of  harvest;  in  the  mean 
time,  subtilely  devising  to  turn   Lee  stream  several 
ways,  whereby  the  Danish  bottoms  were  left  on  dry 
ground :  which   they  soon   perceiving,  marched  over 
land  to  Quatbrig  on  the  Severn,  built  a  fortress,  and 
wintered  there  ;  while  their  sliips  left  in  Lee  were  eitlicr 
broken  or  brought  away  by  the  Londoners ;  l)ut  their 
wives  and  children  they  had  left  in  safety  witii  the 
East-Angles.     'The  next  year  was  pestilent,  and  be- 


sides the  common  sort,  took  away  many  great  earls, 
Kelmond   in    Kent,  Brithulf  in   Essex,    Wulfred   in 
Hampshire,  with  many  others;  and  to  this  evil  the 
Danes  in  Northumberland  and  East-Angles  ceased  not 
to  endamage  tiie  West  Saxons,  especially  by  stealth, 
robbing  on  the  south  shore  in  certain  long  galleys. 
But  the  king  causing  to  be  built  others  twice  as  h)ng 
as  usually  were  built,  and  some  of  sixty  or  seventy  oars 
higher,  swifter  and  steadier  than  sucli  as  were  in  use 
before  either  with  Danes  or  Frisons,  his  own  invention, 
some  of  these  he  sent  out  against  six  Danish  pirates, 
who  had  done  much  harm  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
parts  adjoining.     The  bickering  was  doubtful  and  in- 
tricate, part  on  the  water,  part  on  the  sands;  not  with- 
out loss  of  some  eminent  men  on  the  English  side. 
The  pirates  at  length  were  either  slain  or  taken,  two 
of  them  stranded  ;   tlie  men  brought  to  Winchester, 
where  the  king  then  was,  were  executed  by  his  com- 
mand ;  one  of  them  escaped  to  the  East-Angles,  her 
men  much  wounded  :  the  same  year  not  fewer  than 
twenty  of  their  ships  perished  on  the  south  coast  with 
all  their  men.     And  RoUo  the  Dane  or  Norman  land- 
ing here,  as  Mat.  West,  writes,  though  not  in  what 
part  of  the  island,  after  an  unsuccessful  fight  against 
those  forces  which  first  opposed  him,  sailed  into  France 
and  conquered  the  country,  since  that  time  called  Nor- 
mandy.    This  is  tiie  sum  of  what  passed  in  three  years 
against  the  Danes,  returning  out  of  France,  set  down 
so  perplexly  by  the  Saxon  annalist,  ill-gifted  with  ut- 
terance, as  with  much  ado  can  be  understood  sometimes 
what  is  spoken,  whether  meant  of  the  Danes,  or  of  the 
Sa.xons.     After  which  troublesome  time,  Alfred  enjoy- 
ing three  years  of  peace,  by  him  spent,  as  his  manner 
was,  not  idly  or  voluptuously,  but  in  all  virtuous  em- 
ployments both  of  mind  and  body,  becoming  a  prince 
of  his  renown,  ended  his  days  in  the  year  nine  hun- 
dred," the  fifty-first  of  his  age,  the  thirtieth  of  his  reign, 
and  was  buried  regally  at  Winchester :  he  was  born 
at  a  place  called  Wanading-  in  Berkshire,  his  mother 
Osburga,  the  daughter  of  Oslac  the  king's  cupbearer, 
a  Goth  by  nation,  and  of  noble  descent.     He  was  of 
person   comelier  than  all   his   brethren,   of  pleasing 
tongue  and  graceful  behaviour,  ready  wit  and  mensory; 
yet  through  the  fondness  of  his  parents  towards  him, 
had  not  been  taught  to  read  till  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
age ;   but  the  great  desire  of  learning,  which  was  in 
him,  soon  appeared  by  his  conning  of  Saxon  poems 
day  and  nigiit,  which  with  great  attention  he  heard  by 
otiiers  repeated.     He  was  besides  excellent  at  hunting, 
and  the  new  art  then  of  hawking,  but  more  exem})lary 
in  devotion,  having  collected  into  a  book  certain  pray- 
ers and  ])salms,  which  he  carried  ever  with  lijm  in  iiis 
bo.som  to  use  on  all  occasions.     lie  thirsted  after  all 
liberal  knowledge,  and  oft   comjilaincd,  tiiat   in   liis 
youtii  he  had  no  teachers,  in  his  middle  age  so  little 
vacancy  from  wars  and  the  cares  of  his  kingdom  ;  yet 
leisure  lie  found  sometimes,  not  only  to  learn  much 
himself,  but  to  communicate  thereof  what  he  could  to 
his  people,  by  translating  books   out   of  Latin   into 
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Eiiiilish,  Orosius,  Bocthius,  Bcda's  history  and  others; 
permitted  none  unlearned  to  hear  office,  either  in  court 
(ir  c'onunonwoalth.  At  twent}'  years  of  ag-e,  not  yet 
reig'iiing',  lie  took  to  wife  Ej^elswitha  the  dauf^hter  of 
Ethelrcd  a  Mercian  earl.  The  extremities  which  hefel 
liini  in  the  sixtii  of"  liis  rei£>-n,  Neothan  abbot  told  him, 
were  justly  come  u\nni  him  for  neglecting-  in  his 
younger  days  the  coinj)laint  of  such  as  injured  and  op- 
pressed repaired  to  him,  as  then  second  person  in  the 
kingdom,  for  redress ;  which  neglect,  were  it  such  in- 
deed, were  yet  excusable  in  a  youth,  through  jollity  of 
mind  unwilling-  j)erhaps  to  be  detailed  long  with  sad 
and  sorrowful  narrations  ;  but  from  the  time  of  his  un- 
dertaking regal  charge,  no  man  more  patient  in  hearing 
causes,  more  inquisitive  in  examining-,  more  exact  in 
doing- justi'Ce,  and  providing  good  laws,  which  are  yet 
extant;  more  severe  in  punishing-  unjust  judges  or  ob- 
stinate offenders.  Thieves  especially  and  robbers,  to 
the  tenour  of  whom  in  cross  ways  were  hung  upon  a 
high  post  certain  chains  of  gold,  as  it  were  daring-  any 
one  to  take  them  thence;  so  that  justice  seemed  in  his 
days  not  to  flourish  only,  but  to  triumph  :  no  man  than 
he  more  frugal  of  two  precious  things  in  man's  life, 
his  time  and  his  revenue ;  no  man  wiser  in  the  disposal 
of  both.  His  time,  the  day  and  night,  he  distributed  by 
the  burning  of  certain  tapers  into  three  equal  portions ; 
the  one  was  for  devotion,  the  other  for  public  or  private 
affairs,  the  third  for  bodily  refreshment  ;  how  each 
hour  passed,  he  was  put  in  mind  by  one  who  had  that 
office.  His  whole  annual  revenue,  which  his  first  care 
was  should  be  justly  his  own,  he  divided  into  two  equal 
parts;  the  first  he  employed  to  secular  uses,  and  sub- 
divided those  into  three,  the  first  to  pay  his  soldiers, 
household  servants  and  guard,  of  which  divided  into 
three  bands,  one  attended  monthly  by  turn  ;  the  second 
was  to  pay  his  architects  and  workmen,  whom  he  had 
got  together  of  several  nations ;  for  he  was  also  an  ele- 
gant builder,  above  the  custom  and  conceit  of  English- 
men in  those  days :  the  third  he  had  in  readiness  to 
relieve  or  honour  strangers  according  to  their  worth, 
who  came  from  all  parts  to  see  him,  and  to  live  under 
him.  The  other  equal  part  of  his  yearly  wealth  he  de- 
dicated to  religious  uses,  those  of  four  sorts;  the  first 
to  relieve  the  poor,  the  second  to  the  building  and  main- 
tenance of  two  monasteries,  the  third  of  a  school,  where 
he  had  persuaded  the  sons  of  many  noblemen  to  study 
sacred  knowledge  and  liberal  arts,  some  say  at  Oxford  ;x 
the  fourth  was  for  the  relief  of  foreign  churches,  as  far 
as  India  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas,  sending  thither 
Sigelm  bishop  of  Sherburn,  who  both  returned  safe, 
and  brought  with  him  many  rich  gems  and  spices ; 
gifts  also  and  a  letter  he  received  from  the  patriarch  at 
.Jerusalem;  sent  many  to  Rome,  and  from  them  re- 
ceived relics.  Thus  far,  and  much  more  might  be  said 
of  his  noble  mind,  which  rendered  him  the  mirror  of 
princes;  his  body  was  diseased  in  his  youth  with  a 
great  soreness  in  the  siege,  and  that  ceasing  of  itself, 
with  another  inward  pain  of  unknown  cause,  which 
held  him  by  frequent  fits  to  his  dying  day :  yet  not 
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disenabled  to  sustain  those  many  glorious  labours  of 
his  life  both  in  peace  and  war. 

EDWARD  the  Elder. 

J]DWAun  the  son  of  Alfred  succeeded,^  in  learning 
not  e(|ual,  in  power  and  extent  of  dominion  surpassing 
his  father.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  had  much  dis- 
turbance by  Ethelwald  an  ambitious  young  man,''  son 
of  the  king's  uncle,  or  cousin  gerinan,  or  brother,  for 
his  genealogy  is  variously  delivered.  He  vainly  avouch- 
ing to  have  equal  right  with  Edward  of  succession  to 
the  crown  possessed  himself  of  Wini)urn  in  Dorset," 
and  another  town  diversly  named,  giving  out  that  there 
he  would  live  or  die;  but  encompassed  with  the  king's 
forces  at  Badbury  a  place  nigh,  his  heart  failing  aim, 
he  stole  out  by  night,  and  fled  to  the  Danish  army  be- 
yond Humber.  The  king  sent  after  him,  but  not 
overtaking,  found  his  wife  in  the  town,  whom  he  had 
married  out  of  a  nunnery,  and  commanded  her  to  be 
sent  back  thither.  ''About  this  time  the  Kentish  men 
against  a  multitude  of  Danish  pirates  fought  prosper- 
ously at  a  place  called  Holme,  as  Hoveden  records. 
Ethelwald,  aided  by  the  Northumbrians  with  shipping, 
three  years  after,':  sailing  to  the  East-Angles,  persuaded 
the  Danes  there  to  fall  into  the  king's  territory,  who 
marching  with  him  as  far  as  Crecklad,and  passing  the 
Thames  there,  wasted  as  far  beyond  as  they  durst  ven- 
ture, and  laden  with  spoils  returned  home.  The  king 
with  his  powers  making  speed  after  them,  between  the 
Dike  and  Ouse,  supposed  to  be  Suffolk  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire, as  far  as  tlie  fens  northward,  laid  waste  all 
before  him.  Thence  intending  to  return,  he  com- 
manded that  all  his  army  should  follow  him  close 
without  delay ;  but  the  Kentish  men,  though  often 
called  upon,  lagging  behind,  the  Danish  army  pre- 
vented them,  and  joined  battle  with  the  king:  where 
duke  Sigulf  and  earl  Sigelm,  with  many  other  of  the 
nobles  were  slain  ;  on  the  Danes'  part,  Eoric  tlieir 
king,  and  Ethelwald  the  authorof  this  war,  with  others 
of  high  note,  and  of  them  greater  number,  but  with 
great  ruin  on  both  sides ;  y^et  the  Danes  kept  in  their 
power  the  bury'ing  of  their  slain.  Whatever  followed 
upon  this  conflict,  which  we  read  not,  the  king  two 
years  after  with  the  Danes,''  both  of  East-Angles  and 
Northumberland,  concluded  peace,  which  continued 
three  years,  by  whomsoever  broken  :  for  at  the  end 
thereof^  king  Edward,  raising  great  forces  out  of 
West-Sex  and  Mercia,  sent  them  against  the  Danes 
beyond  Humber;  where  staging  five  weeks,  they  made 
great  spoil  and  slaughter.  The  king  offered  them 
terms  of  peace,  but  they  rejecting  all  entered  with 
the  next  year  into  Mercia,*^  rendering  no  less  hostility 
than  they  had  suffeied ;  but  at  Tetnal  in  Staffordshire, 
saith  Florent,  were  by  the  English  in  a  set  battle  over- 
thrown. King  Edward,  then  in  Kent,  had  got  toge- 
ther of  ships  about  a  hundred  sail,  others  gone  south- 
ward came  back  and  met  him.  The  Danes,  now  sup- 
posing that  his  main  forces  were  upon  the  sea,  took 
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liberty  to  rove  and  plunder  up  and  down,  as  hope  of 
prey  led  them,  beyond  Severn.     eThe  king  guessing 
what  might  embolden  them,  sent  before  him  the  lightest 
of  his  army  to  entertain  them  ;  then  following  with 
the  rest,  set  upon  them  in  their  return  over  Cantbrig 
in  Gloucestershire,  and  slew  many  thousands,  among 
whom    Ecwils,   Hafdcn,   and    Hinguar    their   kings, 
and  many  other  harsh  names  in  Huntingdon ;  the  place 
also  of  this  fight  is  variously  written,  by  Ethelwerd  and 
Florent   called   Wodensfield.     hThe    year   following, 
Ethred  the  duke  of  Mercia,  to  whona  Alfred  had  given 
London,  with  his  daughter  in  marriage,  now  dying, 
King  Edward  resumed  that  city,  and  Oxford,  with  the 
countries  adjoining,  into  his  own  hands;  and  the  year 
after*  built,  or  much  repaired  by  liis  soldiers,  the  town 
of  Hertford  on  either  side  Lee  ;  and  having  a  sufficient 
number  at  the  work,  marched  about  middle  summer 
with  the  otlier  part  of  his  forces  into  Essex,  and  en- 
camped at  Maldon,  while  his  soldiers  built  Witham  ; 
where  a  good  part  of  the  country,  subject  formerly  to 
the  Danes,  yielded  themselves  to  his  protection.     ^  Four 
years  after  (Florent  allows  but  one  year)  the  Danes 
from  Leicester  and  Northampton,  falling  into  Oxford- 
shire, committed    much   rapine,  and   in  some   towns 
thereof  great  slaughter  ;  while  another  party  wasting 
Hertfordshire,  met  with  other  fortune:  for  the  country 
people,  inured  now  to  such  kind  of  incursions,  joining 
stoutlv  together,  fell  upon  the  spoilers,  and  recovered 
their  own  goods,  with  some  booty  from  their  enemies. 
About  the  same  time  Elfled  the  king's  sister  sent  her 
army  of  Mercians  into  Wales,  who  routed  the  Welsh,' 
took  the  castle  of  Bricnan-mere  by  Brecknock,  and 
brought  away  the  king's  wife  of  that  country,  with 
other  prisoners.     Not  long  after  she  took  Derby  from 
the  Danes,  and  the  castle  by  a  sharp  assault.     "'  But 
the  year  ensuing  brought  a  new  fleet  of  Danes  to  Lid- 
wicin  Devonshire,  under  two  leaders.  Otter  and  Roald  ; 
who  sailing  thence  westward  about  the  land's  end,  came 
up  to  the  mouth  of  Severn  ;  tiiere  landing  wasted  the 
Welsh  coast,  and  Irchenfii.ld  part  of  Herefordshire  ; 
where  they  took  Kuneleac  a  British  bishop,  for  whose 
ransom  King  Edward  gave  forty  pound  :  but  the  men 
of  Hereford  and  Gloucestershire  assembling  put  them 
to  flight;  slaying  Roald  and  the  brother  of  Otter,  with 
many  more,  pursued  them  to  a  wood,  and  there  beset 
compelled  them  to  give  hostages  of  present  departure. 
The  king  with  his  army  sat  not  far  off,  securing  from 
the  south  of  Severn  to  Avon ;  so  that  openly  they  durst 
not,  by  night  tJiey  twice  ventured  to  land  ;  but  found 
such  welcome  that  i'cw  of  them  came  back ;  the  rest 
anciiored  by  a  small  island,  wliere  many  of  them  fa- 
mished ;  then  sailing  to  a  place  called  Deomed,  they 
crossed  into  Ireland.     Tlie  king  with  his  army  went 
to  Buckingham,  staid  there  a  month,  and   built  two 
castles  or  forts  on  either  bank  of  Ouse  ere  his  departing ; 
and  Turkitel  a  Danish  leader,  with   those  of  Bedford 
and  Northampton,  yielded  him  subjection.     "  Where- 
upon the  next  year,  he  came  with  his  army  to  the  town 
of  Bedford,  took  possession  thereof,  staid  there  a  month, 
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and  gave  order  to  build  another  part  of  the  town,  on 
the  south  side  of  Ouse.  "  Thence  the  year  following 
went  again  to  Maldon,  re])aired  and  fortified  the  town. 
Turkitel  the  Dane  having  small  hope  to  thrive  here, 
where  things  with  such  prudence  were  managed 
against  his  interest,  got  leave  of  the  king,  witli  as 
many  voluntaries  as  would  follow  him,  to  pass  into 
France.  PEarly  the  next  year  King  Edward  reedified 
Tovechester  now  Torchester  ;  and  another  city  in  the 
annals  called  Wigingraerc.  Meanwhile  the  Danes  in 
Ltjicester  and  Northamptonshire,  not  liking  ])erhaps 
to  be  neighboured  with  strong  towns,  laid  siege  to 
Torciiester;  but  they  within  repelling  the  assault  one 
whole  day  till  supplies  came,  quitted  the  siege  by 
night;  and  pursued  close  by  the  besieged,  between 
Birnwud  and  Ailsbury  were  surprised,  many  of  them 
made  prisoners,  and  much  of  their  baggage  lost.  Other 
of  the  Danes  at  Huntingdon,  aided  from  the  East- 
Angles,  finding  that  castle  not  commodious,  left  it, 
and  built  another  at  Temsford,  judging  that  place  more 
opportune  from  whence  to  make  their  excursions;  and 
soon  after  went  forth  with  design  to  assail  Bedford  : 
but  the  garrison  issuing  out  slew  a  great  part  of  them, 
the  rest  fled.  After  this  a  greater  army  of  them,  ga- 
tiicred  out  of  Mercia  and  tlie  East-Angles,  came  and 
besieged  the  city  called  Wigingmere  a  wliole  day ;  but 
finding  it  defended  stoutly  by  them  within,  thence 
also  departed,  driving  away  much  of  their  cattle: 
whereupon  the  English,  from  towns  and  cities  round 
about  joining  forces,  laid  siege  to  the  town  and  castle 
of  TcTnsford,  and  by  assault  took  both  ;  slew  their  king 
with  Toglea  a  duke,  and  Mannan  his  son  an  earl, 
with  all  the  rest  there  found ;  who  chose  to  die  rather 
than  yield.  Encouraged  by  this,  the  men  of  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  part  of  Essex,  enterprise  tiie  siege  of  Col- 
chester, nor  gave  over  till  tliey  won  it,  sacking  the 
town  and  putting  to  sword  all  the  Danes  therein,  ex- 
cept some  who  escaped  over  the  wall.  To  the  succour 
of  these  a  great  number  of  Danes  inhabiting  ports  and 
other  towns  in  the  East- Angles  united  their  force;  but 
coming  too  late,  as  in  revenge  beleaguered  Maldon  : 
but  tliat  town  also  timely  relieved,  they  departed,  not 
only  frustrate  of  their  design,  but  so  hotly  pursued, 
that  many  thousands  of  them  lost  their  lives  in  the 
flight.  Forthwith  King  Edward  with  iiis  West-Saxons 
went  to  Passham  upon  Ouse,  there  tt)  guard  the  pas- 
sa"re,  while  others  were  buildino-  a  stone  wall  about 
Torchester ;  to  him  their  earl  Thurfert,  and  other  lord 
Danes,  with  their  army  thereabout,  as  far  as  Weolud, 
came  and  submitted.  Whereat  tiie  king's  soldiers  joy- 
fully cried  out  to  he  dismissed  home  :  therefore  with 
another  part  of  them  he  entered  Huntingdon,  and  re- 
paired it,  where  breaches  had  been  made  ;  all  the  people 
thereabout  returning  to  obedience.  The  like  was  done 
at  Colchester  by  the  next  remove  of  his  army;  after 
which  both  East  and  West-Angles,  and  the  Danish 
forces  among  them,  yielded  to  the  king,  swearing  al- 
legiance to  him  both  by  sea  and  land  :  the  army 
also  of  Danes  at  Grantbrig,  surrendering  themselves, 
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took  the  same  oatli.  Tlie  summer  following'  i  lie 
came  with  his  army  to  Stamford,  built  a  castle  there 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  where  all  tlie  ])cople 
of  these  quarters  acknowledged  him  supreme.  During 
his  abode  there,  Eltted  his  sister,  a  martial  woman, 
who  after  her  iiusband's  death  would  no  more  marry, 
but  gave  herself  to  ])ublic  affairs,  repairing  and 
fortifying  many  towns,  warring  sometimes,  died  at 
Tamworth  the  chief  seat  of  Mercia,  whereof  by  gift 
of  Alfred  her  fatlie*  she  was  lady  or  queen  ;  where- 
by that  whole  nation  became  obedient  to  King  Ed- 
ward, as  did  also  North  Wales,  with  Howel,  C'le- 
daucus,  and  Jeothwell,  their  kings.  Thence  passing 
to  Nottingham,  he  entered  and  repaired  the  town, 
placed  there  part  English,  part  Danes,  and  received 
fealty  from  all  in  Mercia  of  either  nation.  ''  The  next 
autumn,  coming"  with  his  army  into  Cheshire,  he  built 
and  fortified  Thelwell ;  and  while  he  staid  there,  call- 
ed another  army  out  of  Mercia,  which  he  sent  to  repair 
and  fortify  Manchester.  *  About  midsummer  following 
he  marched  again  to  Nottingiiam,  built  a  town  over 
against  it  on  the  south  side  of  that  river,  and  with  a 
bridge  joined  them  both  ;  thence  journeyed  to  a  place 
called  Bedecanwillin  in  Pictland ;  there  also  built 
and  fenced  a  city  on  the  borders,  where  the  king  of 
Scots  did  him  honour  as  to  his  sovereign,  together  with 
the  whole  Scottish  nation ;  the  like  did  Reginald  and 
the  son  of  Eadulf,  Danish  priiices,  with  all  the  Nor- 
thumbrians, both  English  and  Danes.  The  King  also 
of  a  people  thereabout  called  Streatgledwalli  (the 
North-Welsh,  as  Camden  thinks,  of  Strat-Cluid  in 
Denbighshire,  perhaps  rather  the  British  of  Cumber- 
land) did  liim  homage,  and  not  undeserved.  '  For, 
Buchanan  himself  confesses,  that  this  king  Edward, 
with  a  small  number  of  men  compared  to  his  enemies, 
overthrew  in  a  g'reat  battle  the  whole  united  ])ower 
both  of  Scots  and  Danes,  slew  most  of  the  Scottish  no- 
bilit}',  and  forced  Malcolm,  whom  Constantine  the 
Scotch  king  had  made  general,  and  designed  heir  of 
his  crown,  to  save  himself  by  flight  sore  wountled.  Of 
the  English  he  makes  Athelstan  the  son  of  Edward 
chief  leader ;  and  so  far  seems  to  confound  limes  and 
actions,  as  to  make  this  battle  the  same  with  that 
fought  by  Athelstan  about  twenty-four  years  after  at 
Bruneford,  against  Anlaf  and  Constantine,  whereof 
hereafter.  But  here  Buchanan  "  takes  occasion  to  in- 
veigh against  the  English  writers,  u])braiding  them 
■with  ignorance,  who  affirm  Athelstan  to  have  been  su- 
preme king  of  Britain,  Constantine  the  Scottish  king 
with  others  to  have  held  of  him  :  and  denies  that  in  the 
annals  of  Marianus  Scotus  any  mention  is  to  be  found 
thereof;  which  I  shall  not  stand  much  to  contradict, 
for  in  Marianus,  whether  by  surname  or  by  nation 
Scotus,  will  be  found  as  little  mention  of  any  other 
Scottish  affairs,  till  the  time  of  king  Dunchad  slain  by 
Machetad,  or  Macbeth,  in  the  year  1040  :  which  gives 
cause  of  suspicion,  that  the  aflairs  of  Scotland  before 
that  time  were  so  obscure,  as  to  be  unknown  to  their 
own  countrymen,  who  lived  and  wrote  his  chronicle 
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not  long  after.  But  King  Edward  thus  nobly  doing, 
and  thus  honoured, the  year''  following  died  at  Faren- 
don  ;  a  builder  and  restorer  even  in  war,  not  a  de- 
stroyer of  his  land.  He  had  by  several  wives  manj' 
ciiildren  ;  his  eldest  daughter  Edgith  he  gave  in  mar- 
riage to  Charles  king  of  France,  grandchild  of  Charles 
the  Bald  above  mentioned  :  of  the  rest  in  place  con- 
venient. His  laws  arc  yet  to  be  seen.  He  was  buried 
at  AVinchester,  in  the  monastery,  by  Alfred  his  father. 
And  a  few  days  after  him  died  Ethelward  his  eldest 
son,  the  heir  of  his  crown.  He  had  tlic  whole  i.sland 
in  subjection,  yet  so  as  petty  kings  reigned  under  him.y 
In  Northumberland,  after  Ecbert  whom  the  Danes 
had  set  up  and  the  Northumbrians,  yet  unruly  under 
their  yoke,  at  the  end  of  six  years  had  expelled,  one 
Ricsig  was  set  uj)  king,  and  bore  the  name  three 
years;  then  another  Ecbert,  and  Guthred ;  the  latter, 
if  we  believe  legends,  of  a  servant  made  king  by  com- 
mand of  St.  Cudbert,  in  a  vision  ;  and  enjoined  by  an- 
other vision  of  the  same  saint,  to  pay  well  for  his 
royalty  many  lands  and  privileges  to  his  church  and 
monastery.     But  now  to  tlie  story. 

ATHELSTAN. 

Athelstan,  next  in  age  to  Ethelward  his  brother, 
who  deceased  untimely  tew  days  before,  though  born 
of  a  concubine,  yet  for  the  great  appearance  of  many 
virtues  in  him,  and  his  brethren  being  yet  under  age, 
was  exalted  to  the  throne  at  Kingston  upon  Thames,^ 
and  by  his  father's  last  will,  saith  Malmsbury,  yet 
not  without  some  opposition  of  one  Alfred  and  his  ac- 
complices; who  not  liking  he  should  reign,  had  con- 
spired to  seize  on  him  after  his  father's  death,  and  to 
put  out  his  eyes.  But  the  conspirators  discovered, 
and  Alfred,  denying  the  plot,^  was  sent  to  Rome,  to 
assert  his  innocence  before  the  pope  ;  where  taking  his 
oath  on  the  altar,  he  fell  down  immediately,  and  car- 
ried out  by  his  servants,  three  days  after  died.  IMean- 
while  beyond  Humbcr  the  Danes,  though  much  awed, 
were  not  idle.  Inguald,  one  of  their  kings,  took  pos- 
session of  York  ;  Sitric,  who  some  years  ^  before  had 
slain  Niel  his  brother,  by  force  took  Davenport  in 
Cheshire ;  and  however  he  defended  these  doings, 
grew  so  inconsiderable,*^  that  Athelstan  with  great  so- 
lemnity gave  him  his  sister  Edgith  to  wife :  but  he 
enjoyed  her  not  long,  dying  ere  the  year's  end ;  nor 
his  sons  Anlaf  and  Guthfert  the  kingdom,  driven  out 
the  next**  year  by  Athelstan  :  not  unjustly  saith  Hun- 
tingdon, as  being  first  raisers  of  the  war.  Simeon  calls 
him  Gudfrid  a  British  king,  whom  Athelstan  this  year 
drove  out  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  perhaps  they  were  both 
one,  the  name  and  time  not  much  diflTering,  the  place 
only  mistaken.  Malmsbury  diflPers  in  the  name  also, 
calling  him  Adulf  a  certain  rebel.  Them  also  I  wish 
as  much  mistaken,  who  write  that  Athelstan,  jealous  of 
his  younger  brother  Edwin's  towardly  virtues,  lest 
added  to  the  right  of  birth  they  might  some  time  or 
other    call   in   question    his   illegitimate   precedence, 
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caused  liim  to  be  drowned  in  tlie  sea;«  exposed,  some 
say,  with  one  servant  in  a  rotten  bark,  without  sail  or 
oar ;  where  the  youth  far  off  land,  and  in  roiig-h  wea- 
ther despairing-,  threw   himself  overboard ;    the    ser- 
vant,   more   patient,   g-ot   to   land,   and  reported    the 
success.     But  this  Malmsbury  confesses  to  be  sunjr  in 
old  songs,  not  read  in  warrantable  authors  :  and  Hun- 
tingdon speaks  as  of  a  sad  accident  to  Athelstan,  that 
he  lost  his  brother  Edwin  by  sea;  far  the  more  credible, 
in  tliat  Athelstan,  as  it  is  written  by  all,  tenderly  loved 
and  bred  up  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  of  whom  he  had 
no  less  cause  to  be  jealous.     And  the  year^  following- 
he  prospered  better  than  from  so  foul  a  fact,  passing- 
into  Scotland  with  great  puissance,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  and  chasing-  his  enemies  before  him,  by  land  as 
far  as  Dunfeoder  and  Werteiinore,  by  sea  as  far  as 
Cathness.     The  cause  of  this  expedition,  saith  Malms- 
bury,  was  to  demand  Guthfert  the  son  of  Sitric,  thither 
fled,  though  not  denied  at  leng-th  by  Constantine,  who 
with  Eug-enius  king-  of  Cumberland,  at  a  place  called 
Dacor  or  Dacre  in  that  shire,  surrendered  himself  and 
each  his  kingdom  to  Athelstan,  who  brought  back  with 
him  for  hostage  the  son  of  ConstanXine.?     But  Guth- 
fert escaping  in  the  mean  while  out  of  Scotland,  and 
Constantine,  exasperated  by  this  invasion,  persuaded 
Anlaf,  the  other  son  of  Sitric,  then  fled  into  Ireland, 
''  others  write  Anlaf  king  of  Ireland  and  the  Isles,  his 
son-in-law,  with  six  hundred  and  fifteen  ships,  and  the 
king  of  Cumberland  with  other  forces,  to  his  aid.    This 
within  four  years'  effected,  they  entered  England  by 
Huniber,  and  fought  with  Athelstan  at  a  place  called 
Wendune,  others  term  it  Brunanburg,  others  Brune- 
ford,  which  Ingulf  places  beyond  Humber,  Camden  in 
Glcndale  of  Northumberland  on  the  Scotch  borders ; 
the  bloodiest  fight,  say  authors,  that  ever  this  island 
saw  :  to  describe  which  the  Saxon  annalist,  wont  to  be 
sober  and  succinct,  whether  the  same  or  another  writer, 
now  labouring  under  the  weight  of  his  argument,  and 
overcharged,  runs  on  a  sudden  into  such  extravagant 
fancies  and  metaphors,  as  bear  him  quite  beside  the 
scope  of  being  understood.     Huntingdon,  though  him- 
self jteccant  enough  in  this  kind,  transcribes  him  word 
for  word  as  a  pastime  to  his  readers.     I  shall  only  sum 
up  what  of  him  I  can  attain,  in  useful  language.    The 
battle  was  fought  eagerly  from  morning   to  night ; 
some  fell  of  King  Ed\\  ard's  old  arnij',  tried  in  many  a 
battle  before ;  but  on  the  other  side  great  nuiltitudes, 
the  rest  fled  to  their  ships.     Five  kings,  and  seven  of 
Anlaf  s  chief  captains,  were  slain  on  the  place,  with 
Froda  a  Norman  leader;  Constantine  escaped  home, 
but  lost  his  son  in  the  fight,  if  I  understand  my  author; 
Anlaf  by  sea  to  Dublin,  with  a  small  remainder  of  his 
great  host.     Malmsbury  relates  this  war,  adding-  many 
circumstances  after  this  manner:  that  Anlaf, joining 
M'ith  Constantine  and  the  whole  power  of  Scotland, 
besides  those  which  he  brought  with  him  out  of  Ire- 
land, came  on  far  southwards,  till  Athelstan,  who  had 
retired  on  set  purpose  to  be  the  surer  of  his  enemies, 
enclosed   from  all  succour   and   retreat,  met  him  at 
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Bruneford.    Anlaf  perceiving  the  valour  and  resolution 
of  Athelstan,  and  mistrusting  bis  own  forces,  though 
numerous,  resolved   first  to  spy  in   what  ))osture  his 
enemies  lay  :  and   imitating   periiaps   what  lie  heard 
attempted  by  King  Alfred  the  age  before,  in  tlic  habit 
of  a  musician,  got  access  by  his  lute  and  voice  to  the 
king's  tent,  there  playing  both  the  minstrel  and  the 
spv:  then  towards  evening  dismissed,  he  was  observed 
by  one  who  had  been  his  soldier,  and  well  knew  him, 
viewing  earnestly  the  king's  tent,  and  what  approaches 
lay  about  it,  tlien  in  the  twilight  to  depart.     The  sol- 
dier forthwith  acquaints  the  king,  and  by  him  blamed 
for  letting  go  his  enemy,  answered,  that  he  had  given 
first  his  military-  oath  to  Anlaf,  whom  if  he  had  betray- 
ed, the  king  might  suspect  him  of  like  treasonous  mind 
towards  himself;  which  to  disprove,  he  advised  him  to 
remove  his  tent  a  good  distance  off:  and  so  done,  it 
happened  that  a  bisliop,  with  his  retinue  coming  that 
night  to  the  army,  pitched  his  tent  in  the  same  place 
from  whence  the  king  had  removed.     Anlaf,  coming 
by  night  as  he  had  designed,  to  assault  the  camp,  and 
especially  the  king's  tent,  finding  there  the  bishop  in- 
stead, slew  him  with  all  his  followers.     Athelstan  took 
llie  alarm,  and  as  it  seems,  was  not  found  so  unpro- 
vided, but  that  the  day  now  appearing,  he  put  his  men 
in  order,  and  maintained  the  fight  till  evening ;  wherein 
Constantine  himself  was  slain  with  five  other  kings, 
and  twelve  earls;  the  annals  were  content  with  seven, 
in  the  rest  not  disagreeing.    Ingulf  abbot  of  Croyland, 
from  the  authority  of  Turketul  a  principal  leader  in 
this  battle,  relates  it  more  at  large  to  this  effect :  That 
Athelstan,  above  a  mile  distant  from  the  place  where 
execution  was  done  upon  the  bishop  and  his  supplies, 
alarmed  at  the  noise,  came  down  by  break  of  day  upon 
Anlaf  and  his  army,  overwatched  and  wearied  now 
with  the  slaughter  they  had  made,  and  something  out 
of  order,  yet  in  two  main  battles.     The  king,  therefore 
in  like  manner  dividing,  led  the  one  part,  consisting 
most  of  West  Saxons,  against  Anlaf  with  his  Danes 
and  Irish,  committing  the  other  to  his  chancellor  Tur- 
ketul, with  the  Mercians  and  Londoners,  against  Con- 
stantine and  his  Scots.     The  shower  of  arrows  and 
darts  overpassed,  both  battles  attacked  each  other  with 
a  close  and  terrible  engagement,  for  a  long  space  nei- 
ther side  giving  ground.    Till  the  chancellor  Turkfetul, 
a  man  of  great  stature  and  strength,  taking  with  him 
a  few  Londoners  of  select  valour,  and  Singin  who  led 
the    Worcestershire    men,   a    captain    of   undaunted 
courage,  broke  into  the  thickest,  making  his  way  first 
through    the   Picts   and    Orkeners,  then  through  the 
Cumbrians  and  Scots,  and  came  at  length  where  Con- 
stantine himself  fought,  unhorsed  him,  and  used  all 
means  to  take  him  alive ;  but  the  Scots  valiantlj'  de- 
fending their  king,  and  laying  load  upon  Turketul, 
whicii  the  goodness  of  his  armour  well  endured,  he  had 
yet  been  beaten  down,  had  not  Singin   his  faithful 
second  at  the  same  time  slain  Constantine ;  which  once 
known,  Anlaf  and   the  wiiolc  army  betook  them  to 
flight,  whereof  a  huge  multitude  fell  by  the  sword. 
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Tliis  Tiiiketul,  not  loiij^  after  leaving  Avoildlj  affaiis, 
became  abbot  of  Croyland,  wbicli  at  liis  own  cost  lie 
bad   re|)aired   from  Danish  ruins,  and   left  there  this 
iiicnioiial  of  his  former  actions.     Athclstan  witii  his 
brother  Edmund  victorious  tlicnce  turning-  into  Wales, 
with  much  more  ease  vanquished  Ludwal  the  king-, 
and  possessed  iiis  land.     But  Malmsbury  writes,  that 
commiserating  human  chance,  as  he  displaced,  so  lie 
restored  both  him  and  Constantine  to  their  regal  state  : 
for  the  surrender  of  King  Constantine  hath  been  above 
spoken  of.     However  the  Welsh  did  him  homage  at 
the  city  of  Hereford,  and  covenanted  yearly  payment 
of  gold  twenty  pound,  of  silver  three  hundred,  of  oxen 
twenty-five  thousand,  besides  hunting  dogs  and  hawks. 
He  also  took  Exeter  from  the  Cornish  Britons,  who  till 
that  time  had  equal  right  there  with  the  English,  and 
bounded    them  with   the   river   Tamar,  as   the   other 
British  with  Wey.     Thus  dreaded  of  his  enemies,  and 
renowned  far  and  near,  three  years  ^  after  he  died  at 
Gloucester,  and  was   buried   with   many  trophies   at 
Malmsbury,  where  he  had  caused  to  be  laid  his  two 
cousin  gerrnans,  Elwin  and  Etbelstan,  both  slain  in  the 
battle  against  Anlaf     He  was  thirty  years  old  at  his 
coming  to  the  crown,  mature  in  wisdom  from  his  child- 
hood, comely  of  person  and  behaviour  ;  so  tliat  Alfred 
his  grandfather  in  blessing  him  was  wont  to  pray  he 
might  live  to  have  the  kingdom,  and  put  [him  yet  a 
child  into  soldier's  habit.     He  had  his  breeding  in  the 
court  of  Elfled  his  aunt,  of  whose  virtues  more  than 
female  we  have  related,  sufficient  to  evince  that  bis 
mother,  though  said  to  be  no  wedded  wife,  was  yet  such 
of  parentage  and  worth,  as  the  royal  line  disdained  not, 
though    the  song  went  in    Malmsbury's  days  (for  it 
seems  he  refused  not  the  authority  of  ballads  for  want 
of  better]  that  his  mother  was  a  farmer's  daughter, 
but  of  excellent  feature  ;  who  dreamed  one  night  she 
brought  forth  a  moon  that  should  enlighten  the  whole 
land  :  which  the  king's  nurse  hearing  of  took  her  home 
and  bred  up  courtly;  that  the  king,  coming  one  day 
to  visit  his  nurse,  saw  there  this  damsel,  liked  her,  and 
by  earnest  suit   prevailing,  had   by  her  this  famous 
Athelstan,   a   bounteous,   just,   and   affable   king,   as 
Malmsbury  sets  him  forth,  nor  less  honoured  abroad 
by  foreign  kings,  who  sought  his  friendship  by  great 
gifts  or  affinity  ;  that  Harold  king  of  Noricum  sent 
him  a  ship  whose  prow  was  of  gold,  sails  purple,  and 
other  golden  things,  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  sent 
from  Noricum,  whether  meant  Norway  or  Bavaria,  the 
one  place  so  far  from  such  superfluity  of  wealth,  the 
other  from  all  sea :  the  embassadors  were  Helgrim  and 
Offrid,  who  found  the  king  at  York.     His  sisters  he 
gave  in  marriage  to  greatest  princes;  Elgif  to  Otho 
son  of  Henry  the  emperor;  Egdith  to  a  certain  duke 
about  the  Alps ;  Edgiv  to  Ludwic  king  of  Aquitain, 
sprung  of  Charles  the  Great;  Ethilda  to  Hugo  king 
of  France,  who  sent  Aldulf  son   of  Baldwin  earl  of 
Flanders  to  obtain  her.     From  all  these  great  suitors, 
especially  from  the  emperor  and  king-  of  France,  came 
rich  presents,  horses  of  excellent  breed,  gorgeous  trap- 
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pings  and  armour,  relics,  jewels,  odours,  vessels  of 
onyx,  and  other  jirecious  things,  which  I  leave  poeti- 
cally described  in  Malmsbury,  taken,  as  he  confesses, 
out  of  an  old  versifier,  some  of  whose  verses  he  recites. 
The  only  blemish  left  upon  him  was  the  exposing  his 
brother  Edwin,  who  disavowed  by  oath  the  treason 
whereof  he  was  accused,  and  implored  an  equal  hear- 
ing. But  these  were  songs,  as  before  hath  been  said, 
which  add  also  that  Athclstan,  his  anger  over,  soon 
repented  of  the  fact,  and  put  to  death  his  cupbearer, 
who  had  induced  him  to  suspect  and  expose  his  brother ; 
put  in  mind  by  a  word  falling  from  the  cupbearer's 
own  mouth,  who  slipping  one  day  as  he  bore  the  king's 
cup,  and  recovering  himself  on  the  other  leg,  said 
aloud  fatally,  as  to  him  it  proved,  one  brother  helps 
the  other.  Which  words  the  king  laying  to  heart, 
and  pondering  how  ill  he  had  done  to  make  away  his 
brother,  avenged  himself  first  on  the  adviser  of  that 
fact,  took  on  him  seven  years'  penance,  and  as  Mat. 
West,  saith,  built  two  monasteries  for  the  soul  of  his 
brother.  His  laws  are  extant  among  the  laws  of  other 
Saxon  kings  to  this  day. 

EDMUND. 

Edmund  not  above  eighteen  years  i  old  succeeded  his 
brother  Athelstan,  in  courage  not  inferior.     For  in  the 
second  of  his  reign  he  freed  Mercia  of  the  Danes  that 
remained  tliere,  and  took  from  them  the  cities  of  Lin- 
coln,  Nottingiiam,   Stamford,   Derby,  and   Leicester, 
where  they  were  placed  by  King  Edward,  but  it  seems 
gave  not  good  proof  of  their  fidelity.     Simeon  writes, 
that  Anlaf  setting  forth  from  York,  and  having  wasted 
southward  as  far  as  Northampton,  was  met  by  Edmund 
at  Leicester;  but  that  ere  the  battles  joined,  peace  was 
made  between  them  byOdo  andWulstan  the  two  arch- 
bishops, with  conversion  of  Anlaf;  for  the  same  year 
Edmund  received  at  the  fontstone  this  or  another  An- 
laf, as  saith  Huntingdon,  not  him  spoken  of  before, 
who  died  this  year,  (so  uncertain  they  are  in  the  story 
of  these  times  also,)  and  held  Reginald  another  king  of 
the  Northumbrians,  while  the  bishop  confirmed  him  : 
their  limits  were  divided  north  and  south  by  Watling- 
street.     But  spiritual   kindred  little  availed   to  keep 
peace  between  them,  wlioever  gave  the  cause  ;  for  we 
read  him  two  years  ">  after  driving  Anlaf  (whom  the 
annals  now  first  call  the  son  of  Sitrie)  and  Suthfrid  son 
of  Reginald  out  of  Northumberland,  taking  the  whole 
country   into   subjection.     Edmund    the   next  "  year 
harassed  Cumberland,  then  gave  it  to  Malcolm  king  of 
Scots,  thereby  bound  to  assist  him  in  his  wars,  both 
by  sea  and  land.     Mat.  West,  adds,  that  in  this  action 
Edmund  had  the  aid  of  Leolin  prince  of  North  Wales, 
against  Dummail  the  Cumbrian  king,  him  depriving 
of  his  kingdom,  and  his  two  sons  of  their  sight.     But 
the  year  °  after,  he  himself  by  strange  accident  came  to 
an  untimely  death  :  feasting  with  his  nobles  on  St. 
Austin's  day  at  Puclekerke  in  Gloucester,  to  celebrate 
the  memory  of  his  first  converting'  the  Saxons ;  he  spied 
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Leof  a  noted  thief,  whom  he  had  banished,  sitting- 
among  his  guests:  whereat  transported  with  too  much 
vehemence  of  spirit,  though  in  a  just  cause,  rising  from 
the  table  he  run  upon  tlie  thief,  and  catching  his  hair, 
pulled  him  to  the  ground.  The  thief,  who  doubted 
from  such  handling  no  less  than  his  death  intended, 
thought  to  die  not  uurevenged  ;  and  with  a  short  dag- 
ger struck  the  king,  who  still  laid  at  him,  and  little 
expected  such  assassination,  mortally  into  the  breast. 
The  matter  was  done  in  a  moment,  ere  men  set  at  table 
could  turn  them,  or  imagine  at  first  what  the  stir 
meant,  till  perceiving  the  king  deadly  wounded,  they 
flew  upon  the  murderer  and  hewed  him  to  pieces;  who 
like  a  wild  beast  at  bay,  seeing  himself  surrounded, 
desperately  laid  about  him,  wounding  some  in  his  fall. 
The  king  was  buried  at  Glaston,  whereof  Dunstan  was 
then  abbot;  his  laws  yet  remain  to  be  seen  among  the 
laws  of  other  Saxon  kings. 

EDRED. 

Edred,  the  third  brother  of  Athelstan,  the  sons  of 
Edmund  being  yet  but  children,  next  reigned,  not  de- 
generating from  his  worthy  predecessors,  and  crowned 
at  Kingston.  Northumberland  he  thoroughly  subdued, 
the  Scots  without  refusal  swore  him  allegiance ;  yet 
the  Northumbrians,  ever  of  doubtful  faith,  soon  after 
chose  to  themselves  one  Eric  a  Dane.     Huntingdon 
still  haunts  us  with  this  Anlaf,  (of  whom  we  gladly 
would  have  been  rid,)  and  will  have  him  before  Eric  re- 
called once  more  and  reign  four  years,?  then  again  put 
to  his  shifts.  But  Edred  entering  into  Northumberland, 
and  with  spoils  returning,  Eric  the  king  fell  upon  his 
rear.     Edred  turning  about,  both  shook  off  the  enemy, 
and  prepared  to  make   a  second  inroad  :  which  the 
Northumbrians  dreading  rejected  Eric,  slew  Amancus 
the  son  of  Anlaf,  and  with  many  presents  appeasing 
Edred   submitted  again  to  his  government  ;i  nor  from 
that  time  had  kings,  but  were  governed  by  earls,  of 
whom  Osulf  was  the  first.     '^  About  this  time  Wulstan 
archbishop  of  York,  accused  to  have  slain  certain  men 
of  Thetford  in  revenge  of  their  abbot,  whom  the  towns- 
men had  slain,  was  committed  by  the  king  to  close 
custody ;  but  soon  after  enlarged,  was  restored  to  his 
place.     Malmsbury  writes,  that  his  crime  was  to  have 
connived  at  the  revolt  of  his  countrymen  :  but  King 
Edred  two  years  after,  ^sickening  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth,  died  much  lamented,  and  was  buried  at  Win- 
chester. 

EDWI. 

Edwi,  the  son  of  Edmund,  now  come  to  age,'  after 
his  uncle  Edred's  death  took  on  him  the  government, 
and  was  crowned  at  Kingston.  His  lovely  person  sur- 
named  him  the  fair,  his  actions  are  diversely  reported, 
by  Huntingdon  not  thought  illaudable.  But  Malms- 
bury  and  such  as  follow  him  write  far  otherwise,  that 
he  married,  or  kept  as  concubine,  his  near  kinswoman," 
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some  say  both  her  and  her  daughter ;  so  inordinately 
given  to  his  pleasure,  that  on  the  very  day  of  his  coro- 
nation he  abruptly  withdrew  himself  from  the  company 
of  his  peers,  whether  in  banquet  or  consultation,  to  sit 
wantoning  in  the  chamber  witli  his  Algiva,  so  was  her 
name,  who  had  sue!)  power  over  him.     Whereat  his 
barons  offended  sent  bishop  Dunstan,  the  boldest  among 
them,  to  request  his  return  :  he,  going  to  the  chamber, 
not  only  interrupted    his  dalliance,  and  rebuked  the 
lady,  but  taking  him  by  the  hand,  between  force  and 
persuasion  brought  him  back  to  his  nobles.     The  king 
highly  displeased,''  and  instigated  perhaps  by  her  who 
was  so  prevalent  with  him,  not  long  after  sent  Dun- 
stan into  banishment,  caused  his  monastery  to  be  rifled, 
and  became  an  enemy  to  all  monks  and  friars.  Where- 
upon Odo  archbishop  of  Canterbury  pronounced  a  se- 
paration or  divorce  of  the  king  from  Algiva.    But  that 
which  most  incited  William  of  Malmsbury  against  him, 
he  gave  that  monastery  to  be  dwelt  in  by  secular  priests, 
or,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  made  it  a  stable  of  clerks: 
at  length  these  affronts  done  to  the  church  were  so  re- 
sented by  the  people,  that  the  Mercians  and  Northum- 
brians revolted  from  him,  and  set  up  Edgar  his  bro- 
ther,y  leaving  to  Edwi  the  West-Saxons  only,  bounded 
by  the  river  Thames  ;  with  grief  whereof,  as  is  thought, 
he  soon  after  ended  his  days,^  and  was  buried  at  Win- 
chester.   Meanwhile  "  Elfin,  bishop  of  that  place,  after 
the  death  of  Odo  ascending  hy  simony  to  the  chair  of 
Canterbury,  and  going  to  Rome  the  same  year  for  his 
pall,  was  frozen  to  death  in  the  Alps. 

EDGAR. 

Edgar  by  his  brother's  death  now  ''  king  of  all  Eng- 
land at  sixteen  years  of  age,  called  home  Dunstan  out 
of  Flanders,  where  he  lived  in  exile.  This  king  had 
no  war  all  his  reign  ;  yet  always  well  prepared  for 
war,  governed  the  kingdom  in  great  peace,  honour,  and 
prosperity,  gaining  thence  tlie  surname  of  peaceable, 
much  extolled  for  justice,  clemency,  and  all  kingly 
virtues,<=  the  more,  ye  may  be  sure  by  monks,  for  his 
building  so  many  monasteries ;  as  some  write,  every 
year  one:  for  he  much  favoui-ed  the  monks  against  se- 
cular priests,  who  in  the  time  of  Edwi  had  got  posses- 
sion in  most  of  their  convents.  His  care  and  wisdom 
was  great  in  guarding  the  coast  round  with  stout  ships 
to  the  number  of  three  thousand  six  hundred.  Mat. 
West,  reckons  them  four  thousand  eight  hundred,  di- 
vided into  four  squadrons,  to  sail  to  and  fro,  about  the 
four  quarters  of  the  land,  meeting  each  other;  the  first 
of  twelve  hundred  sail  from  east  to  west,  the  second  of 
as  many  from  west  to  east,  the  third  and  fourth  be- 
tween north  and  south ;  himself  in  the  summer  time 
with  his  fleet.  Thus  he  kept  out  wisely  the  force  of 
strangers,  and  prevented  foreign  war,  but  by  their  too 
frequent  resort  hither  in  time  of  ])eacc,  and  his  too 
much  favouring  them,  he  let  in  their  vices  unaware. 
Thence  the  people,  saith  Malmsbury,  learned  of  the 
outlandish  Saxons  rudeness,  of  the  Flemish  daintiness 
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and  softness,  of  the  Danes  drunkenness  ;   thuugb   I 
doubt  these  vices  are  as  naturally  homebred  here  as  in 
any  of  tiiose  countries.     Yet  in  tlio  winlcr  and  .sprinii;- 
time  lie  usually  rode  the  circuit  as  a  judg-e  itinerant 
throuffh  all  bis  ])roviuces,  to  see  justice  well  adminis- 
tered, and  the  poor  not  oppressed.     Thieves  and  rob- 
bers be  rooted  almost  out  of  the  land,  and  «ild  beasts 
of  prey  altogether;  enjoiniu<^  Ludwal,  king-  of  Wales, 
to  pay  the  yearly  tribute  of  three  hundred  wolves, 
whieli  be  did  for  two  years  tojjetber,  till  the  third  year 
no  more  \i  ere  to  be  I'ound,  nor  ever  after ;  but  bis  law  s 
may  be  read  yet  extant.     Whatever  was  the  cause, 
he  was  not  crowned  till  the  thirtieth  of  his  age,  but 
tlien  with  g-reat  splendour  and    magnificence  at  the 
city  of  Bath,  in  the  feast  of  Pentecost.     This  year"* 
died  Swarling  a  monk  of  Croyland,  in  the  hundred 
and  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  another  soon 
after  him  in  tlie  hundred  and  fifteenth  ;  in  that  fenny 
and  waterish  air  the  more  remarkable.     King  Edgar 
the  next*  year  went  to  Chester,  and  summoning  to 
his    court    there   all    the    kings   that   held    of    him, 
took   iiomage  of  them  :  their  names  are  Kened  king 
of  Scots,  Malcolm  of  Cumberland,  Maccuse  of  the 
Isles,  five  of  Wales,  Dufvval,  Iluwal,  Grifitb,  Jacob, 
Judcthil ;  these  he  had  in  such  awe,  that  going  one 
day  into  a  galley,  he  caused  them  to  take  each  man 
his  oar,  and  row  him  down  the  river  Dee,  while  he 
himself  sat  at  the  stern  ;  wliich  might  be  done  in  mer- 
riment, and  easily  obeyed  ;    if  with  a  serious  brow, 
discovered  rather  vain-glory,  and  insulting  haughtiness, 
than  moderation  of  mini!.    And  tliat  he  did  it  seiiously 
triumphing-,  appears  by  his  words  then  uttered,  that 
his  successors  might  then  glory  to  be  kings  of  England, 
when  they  had  such  honour  done  tliem.     And  perhaps 
the  divine  power  was  displeased  with  him  for  taking 
too  much  honour  to  liimself;  since  we  read,  that  *^  the 
year  following  he  was  taken  out  of  this  life  by  sick- 
ness in  the  height  of  his  glory  and  the  prime  of  his 
age,  buried  at  Glaston  abbe3^      The   same  year,  as 
Mat.  West,   relates,  be  gave  to  Kened,  the  Scottish 
king,  many  rich  presents,  and  the  whole  country  of 
Laudian,  or  Lothien,  to  hold  of  him  on  condition,  that 
he  and  his  successors  should  repair  to   the  English 
court  at  high   festivals  when  the  king  sat  crowned ; 
gave  him  also  many  lodging  places  by  the  way,  which 
till  the  days  of  Henry  the  second  were  still  held  by 
the  kings  of  Scotland.     He  was  of  stature  not  tall, 
of  body  slender,  yet  so  well  made,  that  in  strength  he 
chose  to  contend  with  such  as  were  thought  strongest, 
and  disliked  nothing  more,  than  that  they  should  spare 
him  for  respect,  or  fear  to  hurt  him.     Kened  king  of 
Scots,  then  in  the  court  of  Edgar,  sitting  one  day  at 
table,  was  heard  to  say  jestingly  among  his  servants, 
he  wondered  how  so  many  provinces  could  be  held  in 
subjection  by  such   a   little  dapper  man :   his  words 
were  brought  to  the  king's  ear;  he  sends  for  Kened 
as  about  some  private  business,   and  in  talk   draw- 
ing him   forth    to   a  secret  place,  takes  from  under 
his  garment  two  swords,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him,  gave  one  of  them  to  Kened ;  and  now,  saith  he, 
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it  shall  be  tried  vvhicli  ought  to  be  the  subject ;  for  it 
is  shameful  for  a  king  to  boast  at  table,  and  shrink  iu 
fight.     Kened  ninch  abashed  fell  presently  at  liis  feet, 
and    besoiiglit    iiiin    to  pardon    what    he    had    simply 
spoken,  no  way  intended  to  his  dishonourer  disj)arage- 
ment ;    wiierewith  the  king  was  satisfied.     Camden, 
in  his  description  of  Ireland,  cites  a  cltarter  of  King 
Edgar,  wherein  it  appears  he  had  in  siii)jection  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  isles  as  far  as  Norway,  and  had  sub- 
dued the  greatest  part  of  Ireland  will)  tlie  city  of  Dub- 
lin: but  of  this  other  writers  make  no  mention.     In 
his  youth  having  heard  of  Elfrida,  daughter  to  Ordgar 
duke  ol"  Devonsliire  much  commended  for  her  beauty, 
he  sent  Earl  Athclwold,  whose  loyalty  he  trusted  most, 
to  sec  her ;  intending,  if  she  were  found  such  as  answer- 
ed report,  to  demand  her  in  marriage.     He  at  the  first 
view  taken  with  her  presence,  disloyally,  as  it  oft  hap- 
pens in  such  em])loynients,  began  to  sue  for  himself; 
and  with  consent  of  her  parents  obtained  her.     Re- 
turning therefore  with  scarce  an  ordinary  commenda- 
tion of  her  feature,  be  easily  took  oflT  the  king's  mind, 
soon  diverted  another  way.     But  the  matter  coming  to 
light  how  Athelwold  bad  forestalled  the  king,  and  El- 
frida's  I)eauty  more  and  more  spoken  of,  the  king  now 
heated  not  only  with  a  relapse  of  love,  but  witJi  a  deep 
sense  of  the  abuse,  yet  dissembling  bis  disturbance, 
pleasantly  told  the  earl,  what  day  he  meant  to  come 
and  visit  him  and  his  fair  wife.     The  earl  seemingly 
assured  his  welcome,  but  in  the  mean  while  acquaint- 
ing his  wife,  earnestly  advised  her  to  deform  herself 
what  she  might,  either  in  dress  or  otherwise,  lest  the 
king,  whose  amorous  inclination  was  not  unknown, 
should  chance  to  be  attracted.      She,  who  by  this  time 
was  not  ignorant,  how  Athelwold  had  stepped  between 
lier  and  the  king,  against  his  coming  arrays  herself 
riclily,  using  whatever  art  she  could  devise  might  ren- 
der her  the  more  amiable ;  and  it  took  effect.     For  the 
king,  inflamed  with  her  love  the  more  for  that  he  had 
been  so  long  defrauded  and  robbed  of  her,  resolved  not 
only  to  recover  his  intercepted  right,  but  to  punish  the 
interloper  of  his  destined  spouse  ;  and  appointing  with 
him  as  was  usual  a  day  of  hunting,  drawn  aside  in  a 
forest  now  called  Harewood,  smote  him  through  with 
a  dart.     Some  censure  this  act  as  cruel  and  tyrannical, 
but  considered  well,  it  maybejudged  more  favourably, 
and  that  no  man  of  sensible  spirit  but  in  his  place, 
without  extraordinary  perfection,  would  have  done  the 
like  :  for  next  to  life  what  woree  treason  could  have  been 
committed  against  him  ?     It  chanced  that  the  earl's 
base  son  coming  by  upon  the  fact,  the  king  sternly 
asked  him  how  he  liked  his  game ;  he  submissly  an- 
swering, that  whatsoever  pleased  the  king,  must  not 
displease  him ;  the  king  returned  to  his  wonted  tem- 
per, took   an   afl^ection  to  tlie  youth,  and  ever  after 
highly  favoured  him,  making  amends  in  the  son  for 
what  he  had  done  to  the  father.     Elfrida  forthwith  he 
took  to  wife,   who  to   expiate    her   former  husband's 
death,  though  therein  she  had  no  hand,  covered  the 
place  of  his  bloodshed  v^ith  a  monastery  of  nuns  to 
sing  over  him.     Another  fault  is  laid  to  his  charge,  no 
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way  excusable,  that  he  took  a  virgin  Wilfiida  by  force 
out  of  the  nunnery,  where  slie  was  placed  by  her 
friends  to  avoid  his  pursuit,  and  kept  her  as  his  concu- 
bine :  but  lived  not  obstinately  in  the  offence;  for 
sharply  reproved  by  Dunstan,  he  submitted  to  seven 
years  penance,  and  for  that  time  to  want  his  corona- 
tion :  but  why  he  had  it  not  before,  is  left  unwritten. 
Another  story  there  goe^  of  Edgar  fitter  for  a  novel 
than  a  history;  but  as  I  find  it  in  Malnisbury, so  I  re- 
late it.  Wiiiic  he  was  yet  unmarried,  in  his  youth  he 
abstained  not  from  women,  and  coming-  on  a  day  to 
Andover,  caused  a  duke's  daughter  there  dwelling,  re- 
ported rare  of  beauty,  to  be  brought  to  him.  The 
mother  not  daring"  flatly  to  deny,  yet  abhorring  that 
her  daughter  should  be  so  deflowered,  at  fit  time  of 
night  sent  in  her  attire  one  of  her  waiting  maids:  a 
maid  it  seems  not  unhandsome  nor  unwitty  ;  who  sup- 
plied the  place  of  her  young  lady.  Night  passed,  the 
maid  going  to  rise  but  daylight  scarce  yet  appearing, 
was  by  the  king  asked  why  she  made  such  haste ;  she 
answered,  to  do  the  work  which  her  lady  had  set  her; 
at  which  the  king  wondering,  and  with  much  ado 
staying  her  to  unfold  the  riddle,  for  he  took  her  to  be 
the  duke's  daughter,  she  falling'  at  his  feet  besought 
him,  that  since  at  the  command  of  her  lady  she  came 
to  his  bed,  and  was  enjoyed  by  him,  he  would  be 
pleased  in  recompcnco  to  set  her  free  from  the  hard 
service  of  her  mistress.  The  king  a  while  standing  in 
a  study  whether  he  had  best  be  angry  or  not,  at  lengtli 
turning  all  to  a  jest,  took  the  maid  away  with  him,  ad- 
vanced her  above  the  lady,  loved  her,  and  accompanied 
with  her  oTily,  till  he  married  Elfrida.  These  only  are 
his  faults  upon  record,  rather  to  be  wondered  how  they 
were  so  few,  and  so  soon  left,  he  coming  at  sixteen  to 
the  licence  of  a  sceptre ;  and  that  his  virtues  were  so 
many  and  mature,  he  dying  before  the  age  wherein 
wisdom  can  in  others  attain  to  any  ripeness :  however, 
with  him  died  all  the  Saxon  glory.  From  henceforth 
nothing  is  to  be  heard  of  but  their  decline  and  ruin 
under  a  double  conquest,  and  the  causes  foregoing; 
which,  not  to  blur  or  taint  the  praises  of  their  former 
actions  and  lihcrty  well  defended,  shall  stand  severally 
related,  and  will  be  more  than  long  enough  for  another 
book. 


THE  SIXTH  BOOK. 

Edward  the  Younjrer. 

Edward,  the  eldest  son  of  Edgar  by  Egelfleda  his 
first  wife,  the  daughter  of  duke  Ordmer,  was  according 
to  right  and  his  father's  will  placed  in  the  throne ; 
Elfrida,  his  second  wife,  and  her  faction  only  repining, 
who  laboured  to  have  had  iier  son  Ethelred,  a  child.of 
seven  years,  preferred  before  him ;  that  she  under  that 
pretence  might  have  ruled  all.  Meanwhile  comets 
were  seen  in  heaven,  portending  not  famine  only, 
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which  followed  the  next  year,  but  the  troubled  state  of 
the  whole  realm  not  long  after  to  ensue.  The  troubles 
begun  in  Edwin's  days,  between  monks  and  secular 
priests,  now  revived  and  drew  on  either  side  many  of 
the  nobles  into  parties.  For  Elfere  duke  of  the  Mer- 
cians, with  many  other  peers,  corrupted  as  is  said  with 
gifts,**  drove  the  monks  out  of  those  monasteries  where 
Edgar  had  placed  them,  and  in  their  stead  put  secular 
priests  with  tiieir  wives.  But  Ethelwiu  duke  of  East- 
Angles,  with  his  brother  Elfwold,  and  carl  Britnorth, 
opposed  them,  and  gathering  an  army  defended  the 
abbeys  of  East-Angles  from  such  intruders.  To  ap- 
pease these  tumults,  a  synod  was  called  at  Winchester; 
and,  nothing-  there  concluded,  a  general  council  both 
of  nobles  and  prelates  was  held  at  Cain  in  Wiltshire, 
where  while  the  dispute  was  hot,  but  chiefly  against 
Dunstan,  the  room  wherein  they  sat  fell  upon  tlieir 
heads,  killing  some,  maiming  others,  Dunstan  only 
escaping  upon  a  beam  that  fell  not,  and  the  king  ab- 
sent by  reason  of  his  tender  age.  This  accident  quiet- 
ed the  controversy,  and  brougiit  botli  parts  to  hold  with 
Dunstan  and  the  monks.  Meanwhile  the  king  ad- 
dicted to  a  religious  life,  and  of  a  mild  spirit,  simply 
permitted  all  things  to  the  ambitious  will  of  his  step- 
mother and  her  son  Ethelred  :  to  whom  she,  displeased 
that  the  name  onl}'  of  king  was  wanting,  practised 
thenceforth  to  remove  King  Edward  out  of  the  way  ; 
which  in  this  manner  she  brougbt  about.  Edward  on 
a  day  wearied  with  hunting,  thirsty  and  alone,  while 
his  attendants  followed  the  dogs,  hearing  that  Ethelred 
and  his  mother  lodged  at  Corvesgate,  (Corfe  castle, 
saith  Camden,  in  the  isle  of  Purbeck,)  innocently  went 
thither.  She  with  all  show  of  kindness  welcoming 
him,  commanded  drink  to  be  brought  forth,  for  it  seems 
he  lighted  not  from  his  horse ;  and  while  he  w  as  drink- 
ing, caused  one  of  her  servants,  privately  before  in- 
structed, to  stab  him  with  a  poniard.  The  poor  youth, 
who  little  expected  such  unkindness  there,  turning 
speedily  the  reins,  fled  bleeding;  till  through  loss  of 
blood  falling  from  his  hor.se,  and  expiring,  yet  held 
with  one  foot  in  the  stirrup,  he  was  dragg-ed  along  the 
way,  traced  by  his  blood,  and  buried  without  honour 
at  Werham,  having  reigned  about  three  years  :  but  the 
place  of  his  burial  not  long  after  grew  famous  for 
miracles.  After  which  by  duke  Elfere  (who,  as 
INIalmsbury  saith,''  had  a  hand  in  his  death)  he  was 
royally  interred  at  Skcpton  or  Shaftsbury.  The  mur- 
deress Elfrida,  at  length  repenting,  spent  the  residue 
of  her  days  in  sorrow  and  great  penance. 

ETHELRED. 

ExHET-REn,  second  son  of  Edgar  by  I^lfrida,  (for 
Edmund  died  a  child,)  his  brother  Edward  wickedly 
removed,  was  now  next  in  right  to  succeed,"^  and  ac- 
cordingly crowned  at  Kingston  :  reported  l)y  some,  fair 
of  visage,  comelyof  person,  elegant  of  behaviour;''  but 
tlie  event  will  show,  that  with  many  sluggish  and  ig- 
noble vices  he  quickly  shamed  his  outside  ;  born  and 
prolonged  a  fatal  mischief  of  the  people,  and  the  ruin 
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of  liis  country  ;  whereof  he  gn\c  early  signs  from  his 
tirst  infanc}',  bewrayino-  the  font  and  water  while  the 
bishop  was  bapti/.iii!^  him.  Whereat  Dimstan  much 
trouhlcil,  for  lie  stood  by  and  saw  it,  to  them  next  liim 
broke  into  tliese  words,  "  By  God  and  God's  motlier, 
this  boy  will  prove  a  sliij^gard."  Another  thiiiii"  is 
written  of  him  in  his  childliood ;  wliich  ari>-iicd  no  bad 
nature,  that  liearing'  of  his  brollier  Edward's  cruel 
death,  he  made  loud  lamentation  ;  but  his  furious 
n)otlicr,  offended  tlicrewith,  and  liavino^  no  rod  at  band, 
beat  him  so  with  tjreat  wa.v-candles,  that  lie  hated  the 
sight  of  them  ever  after.  Dunstan  though  unwilling- 
set  the  crown  upon  Iiis  head ;  but  at  the  same  time 
foretold  openly,  as  is  re])orted,  the  great  evils  that  were 
to  come  upon  him  and  tlic  land,  in  avengement  of  liis 
brother's  innocent  blood.^  And  about  the  same  time, 
one  midnight,  a  cloud  sometimes  bloody,  sometimes 
fiery,  was  seen  over  all  England ;  and  within  three 
years  f  the  Danish  tempest,  which  had  long  surceased, 
revolved  again  upon  this  island.  To  the  more  ample 
relating  whereof,  the  Danish  history,  at  least  tlicir 
latest  and  diligcntest  historian,  as  neither  from  the  first 
landing  of  Danes,  in  the  reign  of  West-Saxon  Brithric, 
so  now  again  from  first  to  last,  contributes  nothing; 
busied  more  tiian  enough  to  make  out  the  bare  names 
and  successions  of  their  uncertain  kings,  and  their 
small  actions,  at  home :  unless  out  of  him  I  should 
transcribe  what  he  takes,  and  I  better  may,  from  our 
own  annals  ;  the  surer  and  the  sadder  witnesses  of  their 
doings  here,  not  glorious,  as  they  vainly  boast,  but 
most  inhumanly  barbarous,  e  For  the  Danes  well  un- 
derstanding that  England  had  now  a  slothful  king  to 
their  wish,  first  landing  at  Southampton  from  seven 
great  ships,  took  the  town,  spoiled  the  country,  and 
carried  away  w  ith  them  great  pillage ;  nor  was  De- 
vonshire and  Cornwall  uninfested  on  the  shore,''  pirates 
of  Norway  also  harried  the  coast  of  West-chester:'and 
to  add  a  worse  calamity,  the  city  of  London  was  burnt, 
casually  or  not, is  not  written.  ^  It  chanced  four  years 
after,  that  Ethelred  besieged  Rochester;  some  way  or 
other  oflTended  by  the  bishop  thereof.  Dunstan,  not 
approving  the  cause,  sent  to  warn  him  that  he  provoke 
not  St.  Andrew  the  patron  of  that  city,  nor  waste  his 
lands;  an  old  craft  of  the  clergy  to  secure  their 
church-lands,  by  entailing  them  on  some  Saint :  tiie 
king  not  hearkening,  Dunstan,  on  this  condition  that 
the  siege  might  be  raised,  sent  him  a  hundred  pounds, 
the  money  was  accepted  and  the  siege  dissolved.  Dun- 
stan, reprehending  his  avarice,  sent  him  again  this 
word,  "because  thou  hast  respected  money  more  than 
religion,  the  evils  which  I  foretold  shall  the  sooner 
come  upon  thee;  but  not  in  my  days,  for  so  God  hath 
spoken."  The  next  year  was  calamitous,'  bringing 
strange  fluxes  upon  men,  and  murrain  upon  cattle, 
m  Dunstan  the  year  following  died,  a  strenuous  bishop, 
zealous  without  dread  of  person,  and  for  aught  appears, 
the  best  of  many  ages,  if  he  busied  not  himself  too 
much  in  secular  affairs.  He  was  chaplain  at  first  to 
King  Athelstan,  and  Edmund  who  succeeded,  much 
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employed  in  court  aflfairs,  till  envied  by  some  who  laid 
many  things  to  his  charge,  he  was  by  Edmund  forbid- 
den the  court;  l)ut  by  the  earnest  mediation,  saith  In- 
gulf, of  Turketul  the  ciiancellor,  received  at  Icngtii  to 
favour,  and  made  abbot  of  Glaston ;  lastly  by  Edgar 
and  the  general  vote,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Not 
long  after  his  death,  the  Danes  arriving  in  Devonshire 
were  jnet  by  Goda  lieutenant  of  tliat  country,  and 
Strenwold  a  valiant  leader,  who  put  back  tlie  Danes, 
but  with  loss  of  their  own  lives.  "  Tiie  third  year  fol- 
lowing, under  the  conduct  of  Justin  and  Guthmund 
the  son  of  Steytan,  they  landed  and  spoiled  Ipswich, 
fought  with  Britnoth  duke  of  the  East-Angles  about 
Maldon,  w  here  they  slew  him  ;  the  slaugliter  else  had 
been  equal  on  both  sides.  These  and  the  like  depre- 
dations on  every  side  the  English  not  able  to  resist,  by 
council  of  Siric  then  arciibishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
two  dukes  Ethelward  and  Alfric,  it  was  tiiought  best 
for  the  present  to  buy  that  with  silver,  which  they 
could  not  gain  with  their  iron ;  and  ten  thousand 
pounds  was  jiaid  to  the  Danes  for  peace.  Which  for 
a  while  contented  ;  but  taught  them  the  ready  way 
how  easiest  to  come  by  more.  oThe  next  year  but  one, 
they  took  by  storm  and  rifled  Bebbanburg,  an  ancient 
city  near  Durham :  sailing-  thence  to  the  mouth  of 
Humber,  they  wasted  both  sides  thereof,  Yorkshire 
and  Lindsey,  burning  and  destroying  all  before  them. 
Against  these  went  out  three  noblemen,  Frana,  Frithe- 
gist,  and  Godwin  ;  but  being  all  Danes  by  the  father's 
side,  willingly  began  flight,  and  forsook  their  own 
forces  betrayed  to  the  enemy,  p  No  less  treachery  was 
at  sea ;  for  Alfric,  the  son  of  Elfer  duke  of  Mercia,  whom 
tiie  king  for  some  offence  had  banished,  but  now  recall- 
ed, sent  from  Loudon  with  a  fleet  to  surprise  the  Danes, 
in  some  place  of  disadvantage,  gave  them  over  night 
intelligence  thereof,  then  fled  to  them  himself;  which 
bis  fleet,  saith  Florent,  perceiving,  pursued,  took  the 
ship,  but  missed  of  his  person ;  the  Londoners  by 
chance  grappling  with  the  East-Angltes  made  them 
fewer,  saith  my  author,  by  many  thousands.  Others 
say,i  that  by  this  notice  of  Alfric  the  Danes  not  only 
escaped,  but  witli  a  greater  fleet  set  upon  the  English, 
took  many  of  their  ships,  and  in  triumph  brought  them 
up  tiie  Thames,  intending  to  besiege  London  :  for  An- 
lafkingof  Norway,  and  Swane  of  Denmark,  at  the 
head  of  these,  came  with  ninety-four  galleys.  The 
king,  for  this  treason  of  Alfric,  put  out  bis  son's  eyes; 
but  the  Londoners  both  by  land  and  water  so  valiantly 
resisted  their  besiegers,  that  they  were  forced  in  one 
day,  with  great  loss,  to  give  over.  But  what  they 
could  not  on  the  city,  they  wrecked  themselves  on  the 
countries  round  about,' wasting  with  sword  and  fire  all 
Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex.  Thence  horsing  their  foot, 
diffused  far  wider  their  outrageous  incursions,  without 
mercy  cither  to  sex  or  age.  The  slothful  king,  instead 
of  warlike  opposition  in  the  field,  sends  ambassadors 
to  treat  about  another  pa3ment;'"  the  sum  promised 
was  now  sixteen  tliousand  pounds ;  till  which  paid, 
the   Danes   wintered  at  Southampton ;    Ethelred  in- 
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vitiiig'  Anlaf  lo  come  and  visit  liim  at  Anclover,^  wiiere 
he  was  royally  entertained,   some   say   baptized,   or 
confirmed,  adopted  son    by  the  king-,  and    dismissed 
with  great  jtresents,  promisin<4-  b}'  oath  to  depart  and 
molest  the  kingdom  no  more;t  which  he  performed; 
but  the  calamity  ended  not  so,  for  after  some  inter- 
mission of  their  rage  for  three  years,"  the  other  navy 
of  Danes  sailing-  about  to  the   west,  entered  Severn, 
and  wasted  one  while  South  Wales,  then  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire,  till  at  length   they  wintered   about 
Tavistock.      For  it  were  an    endless   work    to  relate 
bow    they   wallowed    up    and    down    to   every   par- 
ticular place,   and    to   repeat   as   oft    what   devasta- 
tions  they   wrought,    what    desolations    left    behind 
them,  easy  to  be  imag-ined.     ^  In  sum,  the  next  year 
they  afflicted  Dorsetshire,  Ham])shire,  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  by  the  Enn;lish  many  resolutions  were  taken, 
many  armies  raised,  but  either  betrayed  by  the  false- 
hood, or  discouraged  by  the  weakness,  of  their  leaders, 
they  were  put  to  the  rout  or  disbanded  themselves.  For 
soldiers  most  commonly  are  as  their  commanders,  with- 
out much  odds  of  valour  in  one  nation  or  other,  only  as 
tliey  are  more  or  less  wisely  disciplined  and  conducted. 
>' The  following-  year  brought  them  back  u])on  Kent, 
M'here  they  entered  Medway,  and  besieged  Rochester; 
but  the  Kentish  men  assembling  gave  them  a  sharp 
encounter,  yet  that  sufficed  not  to  hinder  them  from 
doing  as  they  had  done  in  other  places.    Against  these 
depopulations  the  king  levied  an  army ;  but  the  un- 
skilful leaders  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it  when 
they  had  it,  did  but  drive  out  time,  burdening  and  im- 
poverishing the  people,  consuming  the  public  treasure,  | 
and  more  emboldening  the  enemy,  than  if  they  had  sat 
quietly  at  home.     What  cause  moved  the  Danes  next^ 
year  to  pass  into  Normandy,  is  not  recorded  ;  but  that 
they  returned  thence  more   outrageous   than   before. 
Meanwhile  the  king,  to  make  some  diversion,  under- 
takes an  expedition  both  by  land  and  sea  into  Cumber- 
land, where  the  Danes  were  most  planted ;  there  and 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  or,  as  Camden  saith,  Anglesey, 
imitating  his  enemies  in  spoiling  and  unpeo])ling.  The 
Danes  from  Normandy,  arriving  in  the  river  Ex,  laid 
siege  to  Exeter ;  *  but  the  citizens,  as  those  of  London, 
valorously  defending  themselves,  they  wrecked  their 
anger,  as  before,  on  the  villages  round  about.     The 
country  people  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire  assembling 
themselves  at  Penho,  shewed  their  readiness,  but  want- 
ed a  head ;  and  besides  being  then  but  few  in  number, 
were  easily  put  to  flight;  the  enemy  plundering  all  at 
will,  with  loaded  spoils  passed  into  the  Isle  of  Wight; 
from   whence    all    Dorsetshire    and    Hampshire   felt 
again  their  fury.    'J  be  Saxon  annals  write,  that  before 
tiieir  con)ing  to  Exeter,  the  Hampshire  men  had  a 
bickering  with  them,''  wherein  Ethelward  the  king's 
general  was  slain,  adding  other  things  hardly  to  be 
understood,  and  in  one  ancient  cop}- ;  so  end.     Ethel- 
red,  whom  no  adversity  could  awake  from  his  soft  and 
sluggish  life,  still  coming  by  the  worse  at  fighting,  by 
the  advice  of  his  peers  not  unlike  himself,  sends  one  of 
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his   g-a}'   courtiers,    though    looking   loftily,    to    stoop 
basely,  and  propose  a  third  tribute  to  the  Danes :  they 
willingly  hearken,  but  the  sum  is  enhanced  now  to 
twenty-four  thousand  pounds,  and  paid  ;   the  Danes 
thereupon  abstaining  from  hostility.     But  the  king,  to 
strengthen  bis  house  by  some  potent  affinity,  marries 
Emma,'^  whom  the  Saxons  call  Elgiva,  daughter  of 
Richard  duke  of  Normandy.     With  him  Ethelred  for- 
merly had  war,  or  no  g-ood  correspondence,  as  appears 
by  a  letter  of  pope  John  the  fifteenth,''  who  made  peace 
between  them  about  eleven  years  before ;  puffed   up 
now  with  his  supposed  access  of  strength  by  this  affi- 
nity, he  caused  the  Danes  all  over  England,  though 
now  living  peaceably ,<=  in  one  day  perfidiously  to  be 
massacred,  both  men,  women,  and  children;  sending 
private  letters  to  every  town  and  city,  whereby  they 
might  be  read}'  all  at  the  same  hour ;  which  till  tlic 
appointed  time  (being  the  ninth  of  July)  was  concealed 
with  great  silence,'^  and  performed  witli  much  unani- 
mity ;  so  generally  hated  were  the  Danes.    Mat.  West, 
writes,  that  this  execution  upon  the  Danes  was  ten 
years  after;  that  Huna,  one  of  Ethelred's  chief  cap- 
tains, complaining  of  the  Danish  insolences  in  time  of 
peace,  their  pride,  their  ravishing  of  matrons  and  vir- 
gins, incited  the  king  to  this  massacre,  which  in  the 
madness  of  rage  made  no  difl^erence  of  innocent  or  no- 
cent.  Among  these,  Gunhildis  the  sister  of  Swane  was 
not  spared,  though  much  deserving  not  pity  only,  but 
all  protection :  she,  with  her  husband  earl  Palingus 
coming  to  live  in  England,  and  receiving  Christianity, 
hud  her  husband  and  young  son  slain  before  her  face, 
herself   then   beheaded,   foretelling   and    denouncing 
that  her  blood  would  cost  England  dear,     s  Some  say 
this  was  done  by  the  traitor  Edric,  to  whose  custody 
she  was  committed  ;  but  the  massacre  was  some  years 
before  Edric's  advancement ;  and  if  it  were  done  by 
him  afterwards,  it  seems  to  contradict  the  private  cor- 
respondence which  he  was  tiiought  to  hold  vvitli   the 
Danes.  For  Swane,  breathing  revenge,  hasted  the  next 
year  into  England,"  and  by  the  treason  or  negligence 
of  Count  Hugh,  whom  Emma  had  recommended  to  the 
government  of  Devonshire,  sacked  the  city  of  Exeter, 
her  wall  from  east  to  west-gate  broken  down  :  after 
this  wasting-  Wiltshire,  the  people  of  that  county,  and 
of  Hampshire,  came  together  in  great  numbers  with 
resolution  stoutly  to  oppose  him ;  but  Alfric  their  gene- 
ral, whose  son's  eyes  the  king  had  lately  put  out,  madly 
thinking  to  revenge  himself  on  the  king,  by  ruining 
his  own  country,  when  he  should   have  ordered  his 
battle,  the  enemy  being  at  hand,  feigned  himself  taken 
with  a  vomiting;  whereby  his  army  in  great  discon- 
tent, destitute  of  a  commander,  turned  from  the  enemy: 
who  straight  took  Wilton  and  Salisbury,  carrying  the 
pillage  thereof  to  the  ships.     '  Thence  the  next  year 
landing  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  he  wasted  the  country, 
and  set  Norwich  on  fire;  Ulftetel  duke  of  the  East- 
Angles,  a  man  of  great  valour,  not  having  space  to 
gather  his  forces,   after  consultation   had,  thought  it 
best  to  make  peace  with  the  Dane,  which  he  breaking 
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within  three  weeks,  issued  silently  out  of  his  ships, 
tame  to  Thetford,  staid  there  a  iii^^ht,  and  in  the  niorii- 
mrr  left  it  flamiiii;^.  Ulfketel,  hcaiin"^  this,  eomniaiul- 
ed  some  to  <;o  and  break  or  burn  liis  ships ;  l)iit  they 
not  daririgf  or  neglecting,  he  in  the  mean  while  with 
what  secresy  and  speed  was  possible,  drawing-  together 
his  forces,  went  out  against  the  enemy,  and  gave  them  a 
fierce  onset  retreating  to  their  ships  :  but  much  inferi- 
our  in  number,  many  of  the  chief  East-Angles  there 
lost  their  lives.  Nor  did  the  Danes  come  ofl"  witliout 
great  slaughter  of  their  own;  confessing  that  they 
never  met  in  England  with  so  rough  a  charge.  The 
next  year,''  whom  war  could  not,  a  great  famine  drove 
Swane  out  of  the  land.  But  the  summer  following,' 
another  great  fleet  of  Danes  entered  the  port  of  Sand- 
wich, thence  poured  out  over  all  Kent  and  Sussex, 
made  prey  of  what  they  found.  Tlie  king  levying  an 
army  out  of  Mercia,  and  the  Wcst-Saxons,  took  on  him 
for  once  the  manhood  to  go  out  and  face  them  ;  but 
they,  who  held  it  safer  to  live  by  rapine,  than  to  hazard 
a  battle,  shifting  lightly  from  place  to  place,  frustrated 
the  slow  motions  of  a  heavy  camp,  following  their 
wonted  course  of  robbery,  then  running  to  their  ships. 
Thus  all  autumn  tlicy  wearied  out  the  king's  army, 
which  gone  home  to  winter,  they  carried  all  tlieir  pil- 
lage to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  tliere  staid  till  Christ- 
mas ;  at  which  time  the  king  being  in  Shropshire,  and 
but  ill  employed,  (for  by  the  procurement  of  Edric,  he 
caused,  as  is  thought,  Alfhelm,  a  noble  duke,  treacher- 
ously to  be  slain,'"  and  the  eyes  of  his  two  sons  to  be 
put  out,)  they  came  forth  again,  overrunning"  Hamp- 
shire and  Berkshire,  as  far  as  Reading  and  Walling- 
ford  :  thence  to  Ashdune,  and  other  places  thereabout, 
neither  known  nor  of  tolerable  pronunciation  ;  and  re- 
turning by  another  vvay,  found  many  of  the  people  in 
arms  by  the  river  Kenet ;  but  making  their  way 
through,  tbej"  got  safe  with  vast  booty  to  their  ships. 
°  The  king  and  his  courtiers  wearied  out  with  their  last 
summer's  jaunt  after  the  nimble  Danes  to  no  purpose, 
which  by  proof  they  found  too  toilsome  for  their  soft 
bones,  more  used  to  beds  and  couches,  had  recourse  to 
their  last  and  only  remedy,  their  coffers ;  and  send  now 
the  fourth  time  to  buy  a  dishonourable  peace,  every 
time  still  dearer,  not  to  be  had  now  under  thirty-six 
thousand  pound  (for  the  Danes  knew  how  fo  milk  such 
easy  kine)  in  name  of  tribute  and  expenses:  which  out 
of  the  people  over  all  England,  already  half  beggared, 
was  extorted  and  paid.  About  the  same  time  Elhelred 
advanced  Edric,  surnamed  Streon,  from  obscure  con- 
dition to  be  duke  of  Mercia,  and  marry  Edgitha  the 
king's  daughter.  The  cause  of  his  advancement, 
Florent  of  Worcester,  and  Mat.  West,  attribute  to  his 
great  wealth,  gotten  by  fine  policies  and  a  plausible 
tongue  :  he  proved  a  main  accessory  to  the  ruin  of 
England,  as  his  actions  will  soon  declare.  Ethelred 
the  next  year,°  somewhat  rousing  himself,  ordained 
that  every  three  hundred  and  ten  hides  (a  hide  is  so 
much  land  as  one  plow  can  sufficiently  till)  should  set 
out  a  ship  or  galley,  and  every  nine  hides  find  a  corslet 
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and  headpiece  :  new  ships  in  every  port  were  built, 
victualled,  fraught  with  stout  mariners  and  soldiers, 
and  appointed  to  meet  all  at  Sandwich.  A  man  might 
now  think  that  all  would  go  well;  when  suddenly  a 
new  mischief  sprung  up,  dissension  among  the  great 
ones ;  which  brought  all  tliis  diligence  to  as  little  suc- 
cess as  at  other  times  before.  Birthric,  tlie  brother  of 
Edric,  falsely  accused  Wulnoth,  a  great  officer  set  over 
the  South-Saxons,  who,  fearing  the  potency  of  his  ene- 
mies, with  twenty  ships  got  to  sea,  and  practised  piracy 
on  the  coast.  Against  wliom,  reported  to  be  in  a  place 
where  he  might  be  easily  surprised,  Birtiuic  sets  forth 
with  eighty  ships;  all  which, driven  back  by  a  temjjest 
and  wrecked  upon  the  shore,  were  burnt  soon  after  by 
Wulnoth.  Disheartened  with  this  misfortune,  the 
king  returns  to  London,  the  rest  of  his  navy  after  him ; 
and  all  this  great  preparation  to  nothing.  Whereupon 
Turkill,  a  Danish  earl,  came  with  a  navy  to  the  isle  of 
Tanet,P  and  in  August  a  far  greater,  led  by  Heming 
and  Ilaf,  joined  with  him.  Thence  coasting  to  Sand- 
wich, and  landed,  they  went  onward  and  began  to 
assault  Canterbury;  but  the  citizens  and  East-Kentish 
men,  coming  to  composition  with  them  for  three  thou- 
sand pounds,  they  departed  thence  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
robbing  and  burning  by  the  way.  Against  these  the 
king  levies  an  army  througli  all  tlie  land,  and  in  seve- 
ral quarters  places  them  nigh  the  sea,  but  so  unskilfully 
or  unsuccessfully,  that  the  Danes  were  not  thereby 
hindered  from  exercising  their  wonted  robberies.  It 
happened  that  the  Danes  were  one  day  gone  up  into 
the  country  far  from  their  ships ;  the  king  having  notice 
thereof,  thought  to  intercept  them  in  their  return  ;  his 
men  were  resolute  to  overcome  or  die,  time  and  place 
advantageous;  but  where  courage  and  fortune  was  not 
wanting,  there  %vanted  loyalty  among  them.  Edric 
with  subtile  arguments,  that  had  a  show  of  deep  policy, 
disputed  and  persuaded  the  simplicity  of  his  fellow 
counsellors,  that  it  would  be  best  consulted  at  that  time 
to  let  the  Danes  pass  without  ambush  or  interception. 
The  Danes,  where  they  expected  danger  finding  none, 
passed  on  will)  great  joy  and  booty  to  their  siiips. 
After  this,  sailing  about  Kent,  they  lay  that  winter  in 
the  Thames,  forcing  Kent  and  Essex  to  contribution, 
ofttimes  attempting  the  city  of  London,  but  repulsed 
as  oft  to  their  great  loss.  Spring  begun,  leaving  their 
ships,  they  passed  through  Chiltern  wood  into  Oxford- 
shire,'! burnt  the  city,  and  thence  returning  with  di- 
vided forces,  wasted  on  both  sides  the  Thames ;  but 
hearing  that  an  army  from  London  was  marched  out 
against  them,  they  on  the  north  side  passing  the  river 
at  Stanes,  joined  with  them  on  the  south  into  one 
body,  and  enriched  with  great  spoils,  came  back  through 
Surrey  to  their  ships ;  which  all  the  Lent-time  they 
repaired.  After  Easter  sailing  to  the  East-Angles  they 
arrived  at  Ipswich,  and  came  to  a  place  called  Ring- 
mere,  where  they  heard  that  Ulllietel  with  his  forces 
lay,  who  with  a  sharp  encounter  soon  entertained  them; 
hut  his  men  at  length  giving  back,  through  the  sub- 
tlety of  a  Danish  servant  among  them  who  began  the 
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flight,  lost  the  field  ;  though  the  men  of  Cambridge- 
shire stood  to  it  valiantly.  In  this  battle  Ethelstan, 
the  king's  son-in-law,  with  many  other  noblemen,  were 
slain;  whereby  the  Danes,  witliout  more  resistance, 
three  months  together  had  the  spoiling  of  those  coun- 
tries and  all  the  fens,  burnt  Thetford  and  Grantbrig, 
or  Cambridge;  thence  to  a  hilly  place  not  far  off,  called 
by  Huntingdon,  Baieshani,  by  Camden,  Gogmagog 
hills,  and  the  villages  thereabout,  they  turned  their 
fury,  slaying  all  they  met  save  one  man,  wlio  getting- 
up  into  a  steeple,  is  said  to  have  defended  himself 
against  the  whole  Danish  army.  Tiiey  [therefore  so 
leaving  him,  their  foot  b\'  sea,  their  horse  by  land 
through  Essex,  returned  back  laden  to  their  ships  left 
in  the  Thames.  But  many  days  ])assed  not  between, 
when  sallying  again  out  of  their  ships  as  out  of  savage 
dens,  they  plundered  over  again  all  Oxfordshire,  and 
added  to  their  prey  Buckingham,  Bedford,  and  Hert- 
fordshire ;■■  tiien  like  wild  beasts  g-lutted  returning-  to 
their  caves.  A  third  excursion  they  made  into  Nor- 
thamptonshire, burnt  Northampton,  ransacking-  the 
country  round  ;  then  as  to  fresh  pasture  betook  them 
to  the  West-Saxons,  and  in  like  sort  harassing  all 
Wiltshire,  returned,  as  I  said  before,  like  wild  beasts 
or  rather  sea  monsters  to  their  water-stables,  accomplish- 
ing by  Christmas  the  circuit  of  their  whole  year's  good 
deeds  ;  an  unjust  and  inhuman  nation,  who,  receiving 
or  not  receiving  tribute  where  none  was  owing-  them, 
made  such  destruction  of  mankind,  and  rapine  of  their 
livelihood,  as  is  a  misery  to  read.  Yet  here  they  ceased 
not ;  for  the  next  year  ^  repeating  the  same  cruelties  on 
both  sides  the  Thames,  one  way  as  far  as  Huntingdon, 
the  other  as  far  as  Wiltshire  and  Southampton,  soli- 
cited again  by  the  king  for  peace,  and  receiving  their 
demands  both  of  tribute  and  contribution,  they  slighted 
their  faith ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  laid 
siege  to  Canterbury.  On  the  twentieth  day,  by  the 
treachery  of  Almere  the  archdeacon,  they  took  part  of 
it  and  burnt  it,  committing  all  sorts  of  massacre  as  a 
sport ;  some  they  threw  over  the  wall,  others  into  the 
fire,  hung  some  by  the  privy  members ;  infants,  pulled 
from  their  mothers'  breasts,  were  either  tossed  on  spears, 
or  carts  drawn  over  them ;  matrons  and  virgins  by  the 
hair  dragged  and  ravished.  *AIfagethe  grave  arch- 
bishop above  others  hated  of  the  Danes,  as  in  all  coun- 
sels and  actions  to  his  might  their  known  opposer, 
taken,  wounded,  imprisoned  in  a  noisome  ship  ;  the 
multitude  arc  tithed,  and  every  tenth  only  spared. 
"  Early  the  next  year  before  Easter,  while  Ethelred 
and  his  peers  were  assembled  at  London,  to  raise  now 
the  fifth  tribute  amounting  to  forty-eight  thousand 
pound,  the  Danes  at  Canterbury  propose  to  the  arcb- 
bishop,''  who  had  been  now  seven  months  their  prisoner, 
life  and  liberty,  if  he  paid  them  three  thousand  pound  : 
which  he  refusing  as  not  able  of  himself,  and  not  will- 
ing to  extort  it  from  his  tenants,  is  permitted  till  the 
next  Sunday  to  consider;  then  hauled  before  the  coun- 
sel, of  whom  Turkiil  was  chief,  and  still  refusing,  they 
rise,  most  of  them  being  drunk,  and  beat  him  with  the 
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blunt  side  of  their  axes,  tlien  thrust  forth  deliver  him 
to  be  pelted  with  stones ;  till  one  Thrun  a  converted 
Dane,  pitying  him  half  dead,  to  put  him  out  of  pain, 
with  a  pious  impiety,  at  one  stroke  of  his  axe  on  the 
head  dispatched  him.  His  body  was  carried  to  Lon- 
don, and  there  buried,  thence  afterward  removed  to 
Canterbury.  By  this  time  the  tribute  paid,  and  peace 
so  often  violated  sworn  again  by  the  Danes,  they  dis- 
persed their  fleet ;  forty-five  of  them,  and  Turkiil  their 
chief,  staid  at  London  with  the  king,  swore  him  allegi- 
ance to  defend  his  land  against  all  strangers,  on  condi- 
tion only  to  be  fed  and  clothed  by  him.  But  this 
voluntary  friendship  of  Turkiil  was  thought  to  be  de- 
ceitful, that  staying  under  this  pretence  he  gave  intel- 
ligence to  Swane,  when  most  it  would  be  seasonable 
to  come,  y  In  July  therefore  of  tiie  next  year.  King 
Swane  arriving  at  Sandwich,  made  no  stay  there,  but 
sailing  first  to  Humber,  thence  into  Trent,  landed  and 
encamped  at  Gainsburrow  ;  whither  without  delay  re- 
paired to  him  the  Northumbrians,  with  Uthred  their 
earl;  those  of  Lindsey  also,  then  those  of  Fisburg,  and 
lastly  all  on  the  north  of  Watlingstreet  (whicli  is  a 
highway  from  east  to  west-sea)  gave  oath  and  hostages 
to  oliey  him.  From  whom  he  commanded  horses  and 
provision  for  his  arm}^  taking  with  him  besides  bands 
and  companies  of  their  choicest  men  ;  and  committing 
to  his  son  Canute  the  care  of  his  fleet  and  hostages,  he 
marches  towards  the  South -Mercians,  commanding  his 
soldiers  to  exercise  all  acts  of  hostility ;  with  tiie  terrour 
whereof  fully  executed,  he  took  in  few  days  the  city  of 
Oxford,  then  Winchester ;  thence  tending  to  London, 
in  his  hasty  passage  over  the  Thames,  without  seeking 
bridge  or  ford,  lost  many  of  his  men.  Nor  was  his 
expedition  against  London  prosperous ;  for  assaying 
all  means  by  force  or  wile  to  take  the  city,  wherein 
the  king  then  was,  and  Turkiil  with  his  Danes,  he 
was  stoutly  beaten  off"  as  at  other  times.  Thence  back 
to  Wallingford  and  Bath,  directing  his  course,  after 
usual  havoc  made,  be  sat  a  while  and  refreshed  his 
army.  There  Ethelm,  an  earl  of  Devonshire,  and 
other  great  officers  in  the  west,  yielded  him  subjec- 
tion. These  things  flowing  to  his  wish,  he  betook 
him  to  his  navy,  from  that  time  styled  and  accounted 
king  of  England ;  if  a  tyrant,  saith  Simeon,  may  be 
called  a  king.  The  Londoners  also  sent  him  hostages, 
and  made  their  peace,  for  they  feared  his  fury.  Ethel- 
red,  thus  reduced  to  narrow  compass,  sent  Emma  his 
queen,  with  his  two  sons  had  by  her,  and  all  his  trea- 
sure, to  Richard  II,  her  brother,  duke  of  Normandy ; 
himself  with  his  Danish  fleet  abode  some  while  at  Green- 
wich, then  sailing  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  passed  after 
Christmas  into  Normandy;  where  he  was  honourably 
received  at  Roan  by  the  duke,  though  known  to  have 
bom  himself  churlishly  and  proudly  towards  Emma  his 
sister,  besides  his  dissolute  comj)any  with  other  women. 
Meanwhile  Swane''  ceased  not  to  exact  almost  insup- 
portable tribute  of  the  people,  spoiling  them  when  he 
listed ;  besides,  the  like  did  Turkiil  at  Greenwich.  The 
next  year  beginning-.^  Swane  sickens  and  dies  ;  some 
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say  terrified  and  smitten  Ijy  an  appearing-  shape  of  St. 
Edmund  armed,  uliosc  chiircli  at  Bury  lie  had  threat- 
ened to  demolish  ;  but  the  authority  hereof  relies  only 
upon  the  legend  of  St.  Edmund.  After  his  deatli  the 
Danish  army  and  fleet  made  his  son  Canute  llieir 
king :  but  the  nobility  and  states  of  England  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Ethelred,  declaring-  that  they  preferred  none 
before  their  native  sovereig-n,  if  he  would  jjromise  to 
govern  them  better  than  he  had  done,  and  witii  more 
clemency.  Whereat  the  kinjf  rejoicing-  sends  over  his 
son  Edward  with  embassadors,  to  court  both  high  and 
low,  and  wiii  their  love,  promising-  largely  to  be  their 
mild  and  devoted  lord,  to  consent  in  all  tiiing-s  to  their 
will,  follow  their  counsel,  and  whatever  had  been  done 
or  spoken  b}'  any  man  against  liim,  freely  to  pardon, 
if  they  would  loyally  restore  him  to  be  their  king-.  To 
this  the  ])eople  cheerfully  answered,  and  amity  was 
both  promised  and  confirmed  on  both  sides.  An  em- 
bassy of  lords  is  sent  to  bring  back  the  king-  honour- 
ably ;  he  returns  in  Lent,  and  is  jojfully  received  of 
the  people,  marches  with  a  strong  army  against  Ca- 
nute ;  who  having  got  horses  and  joined  with  the  men 
of  Lindsey,  was  preparing  to  make  spoil  in  the  coun- 
tries adjoining;  but  l)y  Ethelred  unexpectedly  coming 
upon  him,  was  soon  driven  to  his  ships,  and  his  con- 
federates of  Lindsey,  left  to  the  anger  of  tlieir  country- 
men, executed  without  mercy  both  by  fire  and  sword. 
Canute  in  all  haste  sailing  back  to  Sandwich,  took  the 
hostages  given  to  his  father  from  all  parts  of  England, 
and  with  slit  noses,  cars  crop{)ed,  and  hands  chopped 
off,  setting  them  ashore,  departed  into  Denmark.  Yet 
the  people  were  not  disburdened,  for  the  king  raised 
out  of  them  thirty  thousand  pound  to  pay  his  fleet  of 
Danes  at  Greenwich.  To  these  evils  the  sea  in  Oc- 
tober passed  his  bounds,  overwhelming  many  towns  in 
England,  and  of  their  inhabitants  many  thousands. 
''The  year  following,  an  assembly  being  at  Oxford, 
Edric  of  Streon  having  invited  two  noblemen,  Sigeferth 
and  Morcar,  the  sons  of  Earngrun  of  Seavenburg,  to 
his  lodging,  secretly  murdered  them ;  the  king,  for 
what  cause  is  unknown,  seized  their  estates,  and  caused 
Algith  the  wife  of  Sigeferth  to  be  kept  at  Maidulfs- 
burg,  now  Malmsbury ;  whom  Edmund  the  prince 
there  married  against  his  father's  mind,  then  went  and 
possessed  their  lands,  making  the  people  there  subject 
to  him.  Mat.  Westm.  saith,  that  these  two  were  of 
the  Danes  who  had  seated  themselves  in  Northumber- 
land, slain  by  Edric  under  colour  of  treason  laid  to 
their  charge.  They  who  attended  them  without, 
tumulting  at  the  death  of  their  masters,'^  were  beaten 
back ;  and  driven  into  a  church,  defending  themselves 
were  burnt  there  in  the  steeple.  Meanwhile  Canute 
returning  from  Denmark  with  a  great  navy,^  two  hun- 
dred ships  richly  gilded  and  adorned,  well  fraught 
with  arms  and  all  provision;  and,  which  Encomium 
Emmse  mentions  not,  two  other  kings,  Lachman  of 
Sweden,  Olav  of  Norway,  arrived  at  Sandwich  :  and, 
as  the  same  author  then  living  writes,  sent  out  spies  to 
discover  what  resistance  on  land  was  to  be  expected  ; 
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who  returned  with  certain  report,  that  a  great  army  of 
English  was  in  readiness  to  oppose  them.  Tinkill, 
who  upon  the  arrival  of  these  Danish  powers  kept  faith 
no  longer  with  the  Englisli,  but  joining  now  with  Ca- 
nute,* as  it  were  now  to  reingraliate  himself  after  his 
revolt,  whether  real  or  complotted,  counselled  him 
(being  yet  young)  not  to  land,  but  to  leave  to  him  the 
management  of  this  first  battle  :  the  king  assented,  and 
he  with  the  forces  which  he  had  brought,  and  part  of 
those  which  arrived  with  Canute,  landing  to  their  wish, 
encountered  the  Englisli,  though  double  in  number,  at 
a  place  called  Scorastan,  and  was  at  first  beaten  back 
with  much  loss.  But  at  length  animatins-  his  men 
with  rage  only  and  despair,  obtained  a  clear  victory, 
which  won  him  great  reward  and  possessions  from 
Canute.  But  of  this  action  no  other  writer  makes 
mention.  From  Sandwich  therefore  sailing  about  to 
the  river  Frome,  and  there  landing,  over  all  Dorset, 
Somerset,  and  Wiltshire  he  spread  wasteful  hostility.*' 
The  king  lay  then  sick  at  Cosham  in  this  county ; 
though  it  may  seem  strange  how  he  could  lie  sick  there 
in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  Howbeit  Edmund  in  one 
part,  and  Edric  of  Streon  in  another,  raised  forces  by 
themselves ;  but  so  .soon  as  both  armies  were  united, 
tlie  traitor  Edric  being  found  to  practise  against  the 
life  of  Edmund,  he  removed  with  his  army  from  him; 
whereof  the  enemy  took  great  advantage.  Edric  easily 
enticing  the  forty  ships  of  Danes  to  side  with  him,  re- 
volted to  Canute:  the  West-Saxons  also  gave  pledges, 
and  furnished  him  with  horses.  By  which  means  thes 
year  ensuing,  he  with  Edric  the  traitor  passing  the 
Thames  at  Creelad,  about  twelfthtide,  entered  into 
Mercia,  and  especially  Warwickshire,  depopulating  all 
places  in  their  way.  Against  these  prince  Edmund, 
for  his  hardiness  called  Ironside,  gathered  an  army; 
but  the  Mercians  refused  to  fight  unless  Ethelred  with 
the  Londoners  came  to  aid  them  ;  and  so  every  man 
returned  home.  After  the  festival,  Edmund,  gathering 
another  army,  besought  his  father  to  come  with  the 
Londoners,  and  what  force  besides  he  was  able ;  they 
came  with  great  strength  gotten  together,  but  being 
come,  and  in  a  hopeful  way  of  good  success,  it  was  told 
the  king,  that  unless  he  took  the  better  heed,  some  of 
his  own  forces  would  fall  off  and  betray  him.  The 
king  daunted  with  this  perhaps  cunning  whisper  of  the 
enemy,  disbanding  his  army,  returns  to  London.  Ed- 
mund betook  him  into  Northumberland,  as  some  thought 
to  raise  fresh  forces  ;  but  he  with  earl  Uthred  on  the 
one  side,  and  Canute  with  Edric  on  the  other,  did  little 
else  but  waste  the  provinces ;  Canute  to  conquer  them, 
Edmund  to  punish  them  who  stood  neuter  :  for  which 
cause  Stafford,  Shropshire,  and  Leicestershire,  felt 
heavily  his  hand  ;  while  Canute,  who  was  ruining  the 
more  southern  shires,  at  length  marched  into  Northum- 
berland ;  which  Edmund  hearing  dismissed  his  forces, 
and  came  to  London.  Uthred  the  earl  hasted  back  to 
Northumberland,  and  finding  no  other  remedy,  submit- 
ted himself  with  all  the  Northumbrians,  giving  hostages 
to  Canute.  Nevertheless  by  his  command  or  connivance. 
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and  the  hand  of  one  Turebrand  a  Danish  lord,  Uthred 
was  slain,  and  Iric  another  Dane  made  earl  in  his 
stead.  This  Utined,  son  of  Walteof,  as  Simeon  writes, 
in  his  treatise  of  ihesieg-e  of  Durliam,in  his  youth  ob- 
tained a  g'reat  victory  against  Malcolm,  son  of  Kened 
king  of  Scots,  who  with  the  whole  power  of  his  king- 
dom was  fallen  into  Northumberland,  and  laid  siege  to 
Durham.  Walteof  the  old  carl,  unable  to  resist,  had 
secured  himself  in  Bebbanburg,  a  strong  town;  but 
Uthred  gathering  an  army  raised  the  siege,  slew  most 
of  the  Scots,  their  king  narrowly  escaping,  and  with 
the  heads  of  their  slain  fi.\ed  upon  poles  beset  round 
the  walls  of  Durham.  The  year  of  this  exploit  Simeon 
clears  not,  for  in  969,  and  in  the  reign  of  Ethehed,  as 
he  affirms,  it  could  not  be.  Canute  by  another  way 
returning  southward,  joyful  of  his  success,  before 
Easter  came  back  with  all  the  army  to  his  fleet. 
About  the  end  of  April  ensuing,  Ethelred,  after  a 
long,  troublesome,  and  ill  governed  reign,  ended  his 
days  at  London,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Paul. 

EDMUND  IRONSIDE. 

After  the  decease  of  Ethelred,  they  of  the  nobility 
who  were  then  at  London,  together  with  the  citizens, 
chose  h  Edmund  his  son  (not  by  Emma,  but  a  former 
wife  the  daughterof  Earl  Thored)in  bis  father's  room  ; 
but  the  archbishops,  abbots,  and  many  of  tlie  nobles 
assembling  together,  elected  Canute ;  and  coming  to 
Southampton  where  he  then  remained,  renounced  be- 
fore him  all  the  race  of  Ethelred,  and  swore  him 
fidelity :  he  also  swore  to  them,  in  matters  both  religi- 
ous and  secular,  to  be  their  faithful  lord.  'But  Ed- 
mund, with  all  speed  going  to  the  West-Saxons,  was 
joyfully  received  of  them  as  their  king,  and  of  many 
other  provinces  I)y  their  example.  Jleanwhile  Canute 
about  mid  i\Iay  came  with  his  whole  fleet  up  the  river 
to  London ;  then  causing  a  great  dike  to  be  made  on 
the  Surrey  side,  turned  the  stream,  and  drew  his  ships 
thither  west  of  the  bridge;  then  begirting  the  city 
with  a  broad  and  deep  trend),  assailed  it  on  every 
side ;  but  repulsed  as  before  by  the  valorous  defend- 
ants, and  in  despair  of  success  at  that  time,  leaving 
part  of  his  army  for  the  defence  of  his  ships,  with  the 
rest  sped  him  to  the  West-Saxons,  ere  Edmund  could 
have  time  to  assemble  all  his  powers;  who  yet  with 
such  as  were  at  hand,  invoking  divine  aid,  encountered 
the  Danes  at  Pen  by  Gillingham  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
put  him  to  flight.  After  midsummer,  increased  witii  new 
forces,  he  met  with  him  again  at  a  place  called  Sheras- 
tan,  now  Sharstan ;  but  Edric,  Alniar,  and  Alg.ir,  with 
the  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire  men,  tiien  siding  with 
the  Danes,  he  only  maintained  the  fight,  obstinately 
fought  on  both  sides,  till  night  and  weariness  parted 
them.  Dayliglit  returning  renewed  (he  conflict,  where- 
in the  Danes  appearing  inferiour,  Edric  to  dishearten 
the  English  cuts  off"  the  head  of  one  Osmer,  in  counte- 
nance and  hair  somewhat  resembling  the  king,  and 
holding  it  up,  ciies  aloud  to  the  English,  that  Edmund 
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being  slain,  and  this  bis  Iicad,  it  was  time  for  them  to 
fly;  which  fallacy  Edmund  perceiving,  and  openly 
showing  himself  to  his  soldiers,  by  a  spear  thrown  at 
Edric,  that  missing  him  yet  slew  one  next  him,"*  and 
through  him  another  behind,  tliey  recovered  heart,  and 
lay  sore  upon  the  Danes  till  night  parted  them  as  be- 
fore :  for  ere  the  third  morn,  Canute,  sensible  of  his 
loss,  marched  away  by  stealth  to  his  shi])s  at  London, 
renewing  there  his  leaguer.  Some  would  have  this 
battle  at  Slierastan  the  same  with  that  at  Scorastan  be- 
fore mentioned,  but  the  circumstance  of  time  permits 
not,  that  having  been  before  the  landing  of  Canute, 
this  a  good  while  after,  as  by  the  process  of  things  ap- 
pears. From  Sherastan  or  Sharstan  Edmund  returned 
to  the  West-Saxons,  whose  valour  Edric  fearing  lest  it 
migiit  prevail  against  the  Danes,  sought  pardon  of  his 
revolt,  and  obtaining  it  swore  loyalty  to  the  king,  who 
now  the  tliird  time  coming  with  an  army  from  the 
West-Saxons  to  London,  raised  the  siege,  chasing  Ca- 
nute and  his  Danes  to  their  shi|js.  Then  after  two 
days  passing  the  Thames  at  Brentford,  and  so  coming 
on  their  backs,  kept  them  so  turned,  and  obtained  the 
victory;  then  returns  again  to  his  West-Saxons,  and 
Canute  to  his  siege,  but  still  in  vain ;  rising-  therefore 
thence,  he  entered  with  his  ships  a  river  then  called 
Arenne  ;  and  from  the  banks  thereof  Avasted  Mercia  ; 
tlience  their  horse  by  land,  their  foot  by  ship  came  to 
Medway.  Edmund  in  the  mean  while  with  multiplied 
forces  out  of  many  shires  crossing  again  at  Brentford, 
came  into  Kent,  seeking  Canute;  encountered  him  at 
Otford,  and  so  defeated,  that  of  his  horse  they  who 
escaped  fled  to  the  isle  of  Shep])ey  ;  and  a  full  victor}^ 
he  had  gained,  had  not  Edric  still  the  traitor  by  some 
wile  or  other  detained  his  pursuit:  and  Edmund, 
who  never  wanted  coinage,  here  wanted  prudence  to 
be  so  misled,  ever  after  forsaken  of  his  wonted  for- 
tune. Canute  crossing  with  his  army  into  Essex, 
thence  wasted  Mercia  worse  than  before,  and  with 
heavy  prey  returned  to  his  ships :  them  Edmund  with 
a  collected  army  pursuing  overtook  at  a  place  called 
Assandune  or  Asseshill,' now  Ashdown  in  Essex;  the 
battle  on  either  side  was  fought  with  great  vehemence; 
but  perfidious  Edric  perceiving  the  victory  to  incline 
towards  Edmund,  with  that  part  of  the  army  which 
was  under  him  fled,  as  he  had  promised  Canute,  and 
left  the  king  overmatclied  with  numbers  :  by  which  de- 
sertion the  English  were  overthrown,  duke  Alfric,  duke 
Godwin,  and  Ulfketel  the  valiant  duke  of  East- Angles, 
with  a  great  part  of  the  nobility  slain,  so  as  the  Eng- 
lish of  a  long  time  had  not  i-eceived  a  greater  blow. 
Yet  after  a  while  Edmund,  not  absurdly  called  Iron- 
side, preparing  again  to  try  his  fortune  in  another  field, 
was  hindered  by  Edric  and  others  of  his  faction,  advis- 
ing him  to  make  peace  and  divide  the  kingdom  with 
Canute.  To  which  Ednnind  overruled,  a  treaty  ap- 
pointed, and  pledges  mutually  given,  both  kings  met 
together  at  a  place  called  Deorhirst  in  Gloucestershire; 
"'  Edmund  on  the  west  side  of  Severn,  Canute  on  the 
cast,  with  their  armies,  then  both  in  person  wafted  into 
an  island,  at  that  time  called  Olanege,"  now  -Mney,  in 
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the  miilst  of  the  river  ;  swearing'  amity  and  brolhev- 
liood,  they  parted  the  kiiitidom  between  them.  Tlien 
interchaiig'inn;'  arms  and  the  liahit  they  wore,  assessing- 
also  what  ])ay  should  be  allotted  to  the  navy,  tliey  de- 
parted eacii  his  way.  Concernin;^  this  interview  and 
the  cause  tiiercof  others  write  otherwise  ;  JMalmsbnry, 
that  Edmund  grieving  at  tlie  loss  of  so  mucli  blood 
spilt  for  the  ambition  only  of"  two  men  striving-  who 
should  reig-n,  of"  his  own  accord  st'ut  to  Canute,  ofTeringf 
him  single  condjat,  to  prevent  in  tlieir  own  cause  the 
effusion  of  more  blood  than  their  own  ;  that  Canute, 
thoug-h  of  courage  enough,  yet  not  unwisely  doubting 
to  adventure  ids  body  of  small  timber,  against  a  man 
of  iron  sides,  refused  the  combat,  offering  to  divide  the 
kingdom.  This  offer  pleasing  both  armies,  Edmund 
was  not  difficult  to  consent;  and  the  decision  was,  that 
he  as  his  hereditary  kingdom  should  rule  the  West- 
Saxons  and  all  the  Soutli,  Canute  the  Mercians  and 
the  Nortii.  Huntingdon  followed  by  Mat.  Westm.  re- 
lates, that  the  peers  on  every  side  wearied  out  with  con- 
tinual warfare,  and  not  refraining  to  affirm  openly  that 
they  two  who  expected  to  reign  singly,  had  most  rea- 
son to  fight  singly,  the  kings  were  content;  the  island 
was  their  lists,  the  combat  knightly  ;  till  Knute,  find- 
ing himself  too  weak,  began  to  parley,  which  ended  as 
is  said  before.  After  which  the  Londoners  bought  their 
peace  of  the  Danes,  and  permitted  them  to  winter  in 
the  city.  But  King  Edmund  about  the  feast  of  St.  An- 
drew unexpectedly  deceased  at  London,  and  was  buried 
near  to  Edjrar  his  tjfrandfather  at  Glaston.  The  cause 
of  his  so  sudden  death  is  uncertain  ;  common  fame, 
saith  Malmsbury,  lays  the  guilt  thereof  upon  Edric, 
who  to  please  Canute,  allured  with  promise  of  reward 
two  of  the  king's  privy  chamber,  though  at  first  ab- 
horring the  fact,  to  assassinate  him  at  the  stool,  by 
tlirusting  a  sharp  iron  into  his  hinder  parts.  Hunting- 
don, and  Mat.  Westm.  relate  it  done  at  Oxford  by  the 
son  of  Edric,  and  something  vary  in  the  manner,  not 
worth  recital.  Edmund  dead,  Canute  meaning  to  reign 
sole  king  of  England,  calls  to  him  all  the  dukes,  ba- 
rons, and  bishops  of  the  land,  cunningly  demanding 
of  them  who  were  witnesses  what  agreement  was  made 
between  him  and  Edmund  dividing  the  kingdom,  whe- 
ther the  sons  and  brothers  of  Edmund  were  to  govern 
the  West-Saxons  after  him,  Canute  living .''  They  who 
understood  his  meaning,  and  feared  to  undergo  his 
anger,  timorously  answered,  tiiat  Edmund  they  knew 
had  left  no  part  thereof  to  his  sons  or  brethren,  living 
or  dying;  but  that  he  intended  Canute  sliould  be  their 
guardian,  till  they  came  to  age  of  reigning.  Simeon 
afRrms,  that  for  fear  or  hope  of  reward  they  attested 
what  was  not  true  :  notwithstanding  which,  he  put 
many  of  them  to  death  not  long  after. 

CANUTE,  OR  KNUTE. 

Canute  having  thus  sounded  the  nobility,"  and  by 
them  understood,  received  their  oath  of  fealty,  they  the 
pledge  of  his  bare  hand,  and  oatli  from  the  Danisli  no- 
bles; whereupon  the  house  of  Edmund  was  renounced, 
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and  Canute  crowned.  Then  they  enacted,  that  Edwi 
brother  of  Edmund,  a  prince  of  great  hope,  should  be 
banished  the  realm.  But  Canute,  not  tiiinking  himself 
secure  while  Edwi  lived,  consulted  with  Ediic  iiow  to 
make  him  away;  who  told  him  of  one  Ethel  ward  a  de- 
cayed nobleman,  likeliest  to  do  tiie  work.  Ethelward 
sent  for,  and  teni])ted  by  the  king  in  private  with 
largest  rewards,  but  abhorring  in  his  mind  the  deed, 
promised  to  do  it  when  he  saw  his  opportunity ;  and  so 
still  deferred  it.  But  Edwi  afterwards  received  into 
favour,  as  a  snare,  was  by  him,  or  some  other  of  his 
false  friends,  Canute  contriving  it,  the  same  year  slain. 
Edric  also  counselled  him  to  dispatch  Edward  and  Ed- 
mund, the  sons  of  Ironside;  but  the  king-  doubting 
that  the  fact  would  seem  too  foul  done  in  England, 
sent  them  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  witii  like  intent ;  but 
he,  disdaining  tiie  office,  sent  them  for  better  safety  to 
Solomon  king  of  Hungary;  where  Edmund  at  length 
died,  but  Edward  married  Agatha  daughter  to  Henry 
the  German  emperor.  A  digression  in  tiie  laws  of  Ed- 
ward Confessor  under  the  title  of  Lex  Noricorum  saith, 
that  this  Edward,  for  fear  of  Canute,  fled  of  his  own 
accord  to  Malesclot  king  of  the  Rugians,  w  ho  received 
him  honourably,  and  of  that  country  gave  him  a  wife. 
Canute,  settled  in  his  throne,  divided  tiie  government 
of  his  kingdom  into  four  parts ;  the  West-Saxons  to 
himself,  the  East-Angles  to  earl  Turkill,  the  Mercians 
to  Edric,  the  Northumbrians  to  Iric;  then  made  peace 
with  all  princes  round  about  him,  and,  his  former  wife 
being  dead,  in  July  married  Emma,  the  widow  of  king 
Ethelred.  The  Christmas  following  was  an  ill  feast  to 
Edric,  of  whose  treason  the  king  having  now  made  use 
as  much  as  served  his  turn,  and  fearing  himself  to  be  the 
next  betrayed,  caused  him  to  be  slain  at  London  in  the 
palace,  tlirown  over  the  city  wall,  and  there  to  lie  un- 
buried ;  the  head  of  Edric  fixed  on  a  pole,  he  commanded 
to  be  set  on  the  highest  tower  of  London,  as  in  a  double 
sense  he  had  promised  him  for  the  murder  of  King  Ed- 
mund to  exalt  him  above  all  the  peers  of  England. 
Huntingdon,  Malmsbury,  and  Mat.  Westm.  write,  that 
suspecting  the  king's  intention  to  degrade  him  fiom 
his  Mercian  dukedom,  and  upbraiding  him  with  his 
merits,  the  king  enraged  caused  him  to  be  strangled 
in  the  room,  and  out  at  a  window  thrown  into  the 
Thames.  Another  writes,p  that  Eric  at  the  king's 
command  struck  off  his  head.  Other  great  men,  though 
without  fault,  as  duke  Norman  the  son  of  Leofwin, 
Ethelward  son  of  duke  Agelmar,  he  put  to  death  at 
the  same  time,  jealous  of  their  power  or  familiarity 
with  Edric  :  and  notwithstanding  peace,  kept  still  his 
army ;  to  maintain  which,  the  next  year  q  he  squeezed 
out  of  the  English,  though  now  his  subjects,  not  his 
enemies,  seventy-two,  some  say,  eighty-two  thousand 
pound,  besides  fifteen  thousand  out  of  London.  Mean- 
while great  war  arose  at  Carr,  between  Uthred  son  of 
Waldef,  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  IMalcolm  son  of 
Kcned  king  of  Scots,  with  whom  held  Eugenius  king 
of  Lothian.  But  here  Simeon  the  relater  seems  to  have 
committed  some  mistake,  having  slain  Uthred  by  Ca- 
nute two  years  before,  and  set  Iric  in  his  place  :  Iric 
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therefore  it  imist  needs  be,  not  Uthred,  who  nianag-ed 
tliis  war  asfaiHst  the  Scots.  About  which  time  at  a 
convention  of  Danes  at  Oxford,  it  was  agreed  on  both 
parties  to  keep  the  laws  of  Edgar;  Mat.  Westm.  saith 
of  Edward  the  elder.  The  next  ■"  year  Canute  sailed 
into  Denmark,  and  there  abode  all  winter.  Hunting- 
don and  Mat.  Westm.  sav,  he  went  thither  to  repress 
tlie  Swedes  ;  and  that  the  night  before  a  battle  was 
fought  with  them,  Godwin,  stealing  out  of  the  camp 
with  his  English,  assaulted  the  Swedes,  and  had  got 
the  victory  ere  Canute  in  the  morning  knew  of  any 
fight.  For  which  bold  enterprise,  though  against  dis- 
cipline, he  had  the  Englisii  in  more  esteem  ever  after. 
In  the  spriiig,  at  his  return  into  England,^  he  held  in 
the  time  of  Easter  a  great  assembly  at  Chichester,  and 
the  same  year  was  with  Turkill  the  Dane  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  church  by  tliem  built  at  Assendune,  in  the 
place  of  that  great  victory  which  won  him  the  crown. 
But  suspecting  his  greatness,  the  year  following  ban- 
ished him  the  realm,  and  (bund  occasion  to  do  the  like 
bylric  the  Northumbrian  earl  upon  the  same  jealousy. 
'Nor  yet  content  with  his  conquest  of  England,  though 
now  above  ten  years  enjoyed,  he  passed  with  fifty 
ships  into  Norway,  dispossessed  Olave  their  king,  and 
subdued  the  land,"  first  with  great  sums  of  money  sent 
the  year  before  to  gain  him  a  party,  then  coming  with 
an  army  to  compel  the  rest.  Thence  returning  king  of 
England,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  yet  not  secure  in  his 
mind,^  under  colour  of  an  embassy  sent  into  banish- 
ment Hacun  a  powerful  Dane,  who  had  married  the 
daughter  of  his  sister  Gunildis,  having  conceived  some 
suspicion  of  his  practices  against  him :  but  such  course 
was  taken,  that  he  never  came  back  ;  either  ])erishing 
at  sea,  or  slain  by  contrivance  the  next^year  in  Ork- 
ney. Canute  therefore  having  thus  established  himself 
by  bloodshed  and  oppression,  to  wash  away,  as  he 
thouglit,  the  guilt  thereof,  sailing^  again  into  Denmark, 
went  thence  to  Rome,  and  offered  there  to  St.  Peter 
great  gifts  of  gold  and  silver,  and  other  precious  things ; 
besides  the  usual  tribute  of  Romscot,  giving  great  alms 
by  tiie  way,2  both  thither  and  back  again,  freeing  many 
])laces  of  custom  and  toll  with  great  expense,  wiicre 
strangers  were  wont  to  pay,  having  vowed  great  amend- 
ment of  life  at  the  sepulchre  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to 
bis  whole  people  in  a  large  letter  written  from  Rome 
yet  extant.  At  his  return  therefore  he  built  and  dedi- 
cated a  church  to  St.  Edmund  at  Bury,  whom  his  an- 
cestors had  slain,''  threw  out  the  secular  priests,  who 
bad  intruded  tliere,  and  ])laced  monks  in  tiieir  stead  ; 
then  going  into  Scotland,  subdued  and  received  hom- 
age of  Malcolm,  and  two  other  kings  there,  Melbeath 
and  Jcrmare.  Three  years''  after,  having  made  Swane, 
liis  supposed  son  by  Algiva  of  Northampton,  duke 
Alfhelm's  daughter,  (for  others  say  the  son  of  a  priest, 
wliom  Algiva  barren  ^had  got  ready  at  the  time  of  her 
feigned  labom-,)  king  of  Norway,  and  Hardecnute,  his 
son  by  Ennna,  king  of  Denmark ;  and  designed 
Harold,  his  son  by  Algiva  of  Northampton,  king  of 
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England;  died  '' at  Shaftsbury,  and  was  buried  at 
Winchester  in  the  old  monastery.  This  king,  as  ap- 
pears, ended  better  than  he  began ;  for  though  he 
seems  to  have  had  no  hand  in  the  death  of  Ironside, 
but  detested  the  fact,  and  bringing  the  murderersi 
who  came  to  him  in  hope  of  great  reward,  forth 
among  his  courtiers,  as  it  were  to  receive  thanks,  after 
they  had  openly  related  the  manner  of  tlieir  killing 
him,  delivered  them  to  deserved  punishment,  3  et  he 
spared  Edric,  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  prime  author 
of  that  detestable  fact ;  till  willing  to  be  rid  of  him, 
grown  importune  upon  the  confidence  of  his  merits, 
and  upbraided  by  him  that  be  had  first  relinquished, 
then  extinguished,  Edmund  for  his  sake  ;  angry  to  be 
so  upbraided,  therefore  said  he  with  a  changed  coun- 
tenance, "  traitor  to  God  and  me,  thou  shalt  die ; 
thine  own  mouth  accuses  thee,  to  have  slain  tliy  master 
my  confederate  brother,  and  the  Lord's  anointed." 
g  Whereupon  although  present  and  private  execution 
was  in  rage  done  upon  Edric, yet  he  himself  in  cool  blood 
scrupled  not  to  make  away  the  brother  and  children  of 
Edmund,  who  had  better  right  to  be  the  Lord's  anoint- 
ed here  than  himself.  When  he  had  obtained  in  Eng- 
land what  he  desired,  no  wonder  if  he  sought  the  love 
of  his  conquered  subjects  for  the  love  of  his  own  quiet, 
the  maintainers  of  his  wealth  and  state  for  his  own 
yjrofit.  For  the  like  reason  he  is  thought  to  have  mar- 
ried Emma,  and  tiiat  Richard  duke  of  Normandy  her 
brother  might  the  less  care  what  became  of  Alfred  and 
Edward,  her  sons  by  King  Ethelred.  He  commanded 
to  be  observed  the  ancient  Saxon  laws,  called  after- 
wards the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  not  that  he 
made  them,  but  strictly  observed  them.  His  letter 
from  Rome  professes,  if  lie  had  done  aught  amiss  in  his 
youth,  through  negligence  or  want  of  due  temper,  full 
resolution  with  the  help  of  God  to  make  amends,  by 
governing  justly  and  piously  for  the  future;  charges 
and  adjures  all  bis  officers  and  viscounts,  that  neitiier 
for  fear  of  him,  or  favour  of  any  person,  or  to  enrich 
the  king,  they  suffer  injustice  to  be  done  in  the  land; 
commands  his  treasurers  to  pay  all  his  debts  ere  his  re- 
turn home,  which  was  by  Denmark,  to  compose  mat- 
ters there  ;  and  what  his  letter  professed,  he  performed 
all  his  life  after.  But  it  is  a  fond  conceit  in  many 
great  ones,  and  pernicious  in  the  end,  to  cease  from  no 
violence  till  they  have  attained  the  utmost  of  their  am- 
bitions and  desires ;  then  to  think  God  appeased  by  their 
seeking  to  bribe  him  with  a  share,  however  large,  of 
their  ill-gotten  spoils ;  and  then  lastly  to  grow  zealous 
of  doing  right,  wiien  they  have  no  longer  need  to  do 
wrong.  Howbeit  Canute  was  famous  througii  Europe, 
and  much  honoured  of  Conrade  the  emperor,  then  at 
Rome,  with  rich  gifts  and  many  grants  of  what  he 
there  demanded  for  the  freeing  of  passages  from  toll 
and  custom.  I  must  not  omit  one  remarkable  action 
done  by  him,  as  Huntingdon  reports  if,  with  great 
scene  of  circumstance,  and  emphatical  expression,  to 
shew  the  small  power  of  kings  iu  respect  of  God ; 
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which,  unless  to  court-parasites,  needed  no  such  la- 
borious demonstration.  He  caused  his  roval  seat  to  be 
set  on  the  sliore,  while  the  tide  was  coniing'  in;  and 
with  all  tlie  state  that  royalty  could  ])iit  into  his  coun- 
tenance, said  thus  to  the  sea  ;  "  Thou  sea  helongest  to 
me,  and  the  land  w  hereon  I  sit  is  mine ;  nor  hath  any 
one  unj)unisiicd  resisted  my  commands  :  I  cliarjje  thee 
come  no  furtiier  upon  my  land,  neither  presume  to  wet 
the  feet  of  thy  sovereig-n  lord."  But  the  sea,  as  before, 
cajne  rolliufr  on,  and  witiiout  reverence  both  wet  and 
dashed  him.  Whereat  the  king-  quickly  risings  wish- 
ed all  about  him  to  behold  and  consider  the  weak 
and  frivolous  power  of  a  king-,'  and  that  none  in- 
deed deserved  the  name  of  a  kinjj,  but  he  whose 
eternal  laws  both  heaven,  earth,  and  sea  obey.  A 
truth  so  evident  of  itself,  as  I  said  before,  that  unless 
to  shame  his  court-flatterers,  who  would  not  else  be 
convinced,  Canute  needed  not  to  have  gone  wetshod 
home  :  the  best  is,  from  that  time  forth  he  never  would 
wear  a  crown,  esteeming-  earthly  royalty  contemptible 
and  vain. 

HAROLD. 

Harold  for  his  swiftness  surnamed  Harefoot,ii  the 
son  of  Canute  by  Algiva  of  Northampton,  (though 
some  speak  doubtfully  as  if  she  bore  him  not,  but  had 
him  of  a  shoemaker's  wife,  as  Swane  before  of  a  priest ; 
others  of  a  maidservant,  to  conceal  her  barrenness,)  in 
a  great  assembly  at  Oxford  was  by  duke  Leofric  and 
the  Mercians,  with  the  Londoners,  according  to  his 
father's  testament,  elected  king;'  but  without  there- 
gal  habiliments,  which  /Elnot,  the  archbishop,  having 
in  his  custody,  refused  to  deliver  up,  but  to  the  sons  of 
Emma,  for  which  Harold  ever  after  hated  the  clergy  ; 
and  (as  the  clergy  are  wont  thence  to  infer)  all  religion. 
Godwin  earl  of  Kent,  and  the  West-Saxons  with  him, 
stood  for  Hardecnute.  Malmsbury  saith,  that  the  con- 
test was  between  Dane  and  English ;  that  the  Danes 
and  Londoners  grown  now  in  a  manner  Danish,  were 
all  for  Hardecnute :  but  he  being  then  in  Denmark, 
Harold  prevailed,  yet  so  as  that  the  kingdom  should  be 
divided  between  them  ;  the  west  and  south  part  reserv- 
ed by  Emma  for  Hardecnute  till  his  return.  But  Ha- 
rold, once  advanced  into  the  throne,  banished  Emma 
his  mother-in-law,  seized  on  his  father's  treasure  at 
Winchester,  and  there  remained.  ''  Emma,  not  hold- 
ing it  safe  to  abide  in  Normandy  while  duke  William 
the  bastard  was  yet  under  age,  retired  to  Baldwin  earl 
of  Flanders.  In  the  mean  while  Elfred  and  Edward 
sons  of  Ethelred,  accompanied  with  a  small  number  of 
Norman  soldiers  in  a  few  ships,  coming  to  visit  their 
mother  Emma  not  yet  departed  the  land,  and  perhaps 
to  see  how  the  people  were  inclined  to  restore  them 
their  right,  Elfred  was  sent  for  by  the  king  then  at 
London;  but  in  his  way  met  at  Guilford  by  earl  God- 
win, who  with  all  seeming  friendship  entertained  him, 
was  in  the  night  surprised  and  made  prisoner,  most  of 
his  company  put  to  various  sorts  of  cruel  death,  deci- 
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mated  twice  over;  then  brought  to  London,  was  by  the 
king  sent  bound  to  Ely,  had  his  eyes  put  out  by  the 
way,  and  delivered  to  the  monks  there,  died  soon  after 
in  their  custody.  Malmsbury  gives  little  credit  to  this 
story  of  Elfred,  as  not  chronicled  in  his  time,  but  ru- 
moured only.  A\'hich  Emma  however  hearing  sent 
away  her  son  Edward,  w  ho  by  good  hap  accompanied 
not  his  brother,  with  all  speed  into  Normandy.  But 
the  author  of"  Encomium  Emmse,"  who  seems  plainly 
(though  nameless)  to  have  been  some  monk,  yet  lived, 
and  perhaps  wrote  within  the  same  year  when  these 
things  were  done;  by  his  relation,  differing  from  all 
others,  much  aggravates  the  cruelty  of  Harold,  that 
he,  not  content  to  have  practised  in  secret  (for  openly 
he  durst  not)  against  the  life  of  Emma,  sought  many 
treacherous  ways  to  get  her  son  within  his  power;  and 
resolved  at  length  to  forge  a  letter  in  the  name  of  their 
mother,  inviting  them  into  England,  the  copy  of  which 
letter  he  produces  written  to  this  purpose. 

"  EMMA  in  name  only  queen,  to  her  sons  Edward 
and  Elfred  imparts  motherly  salutation.  While  we 
severally  bewail  the  death  of  our  lord  the  king,  most 
dear  sons  !  and  while  daily  you  are  deprived  more  and 
more  of  the  kingdom  your  inheritance;  I  admire  what 
counsel  ye  take,  knowing  that  your  intermitted  delay 
is  a  daily  strengthening  to  the  reign  of  your  usurper, 
who  incessantly  goes  about  from  town  to  city,  gaining 
the  chief  nobles  to  his  party,  either  by  gifts,  prayers, 
or  threats.  But  they  had  much  rather  one  of  you 
should  reign  over  them,  than  to  be  held  under  the 
power  of  him  who  now  overrules  them.  T  entreat 
therefore,  that  one  of  you  come  to  me  speedily,  and 
privately,  to  receive  from  me  wholesome  counsel,  and 
to  know  how  the  business  which  I  intend  shall  be  ac- 
complished. By  this  messenger  present,  send  back 
what  3'ou  determine.  Farewel,  as  dear  both  as  my 
own  heart." 

These  letters  were  sent  to  the  princes  then  in  Nor- 
mandy, by  express  messengers,  with  presents  also  as 
from  their  mother;  which  they  joyfully  receiving,  re- 
turn word  by  the  same  messengers,  that  one  of  them 
will  be  with  hqr  shortly;  naming  both  the  time  and 
place.  Elfred  therefore  the  younger  (for  so  it  was 
thought  best)  at  the  appointed  time,  with  a  few  ships 
and  small  numbers  about  him  appearing  on  the  coast, 
no  sooner  came  ashore  but  fell  into  the  snare  of  earl 
Godwin,  sent  on  purpose  to  betray  him;  as  above  was 
related.  Emma  greatly  sorrowing  for  the  loss  of  her 
son,  thus  cruelly  made  away,  fled  immediately  with 
some  of  the  nobles  her  faithfullest  adherents  into  Flan- 
ders, had  her  dwelling  assigned  at  Bruges  by  the  earl ; 
where  liaving  remained  about  two  years,!  she  was 
visited  out  of  Denmark  by  Hardecnute  her  son  ;  and 
he  not  long  had  remained  with  her  there,  when  Harold 
in  England,  having  done  nothing  the  while  worth 
memory,  save  the  taxing  of  every  port  at  eight  marks 
of  silver  to  sixteen  ships,  died  at  Loudon,  some  say  at 
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Oxford,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester,  "i  After  which, 
most  of  the  nobility,  both  Danes  and  English  now 
asfreeina%  send  embassadors  to  Hardecnute  still  at 
Brug-es  with  his  mother,  entreating  him  to  come  and 
receive  as  his  right  the  sceptre;  who  before  midsum- 
mer came  with  sixty  ships,  and  many  soldiers  out  of 
Denmark. 

HARDECNUTE. 

Hardecnute  received  witli  acclamation,  and  seated 
in  the  throne,  first  called  to  mind  the  injuries  done  to 
him  or  his  mother  Emma  in  the  time  of  Harold ;  sent 
Alfric  archbishop  of  York,  Godwin,  and  others,  with 
Troud  his  executioner,  to  London,  commanding  them 
to  dig  up  the  body  of  King  Harold,  and  throw  it  into  a 
ditch  ;  but  by  a  second  order,  into  the  Thames.  Whence 
taken  up  by  a  fisherman,  and  conveyed  to  a  churchyard 
in  London  belonging  to  the  Danes,  it  was  interred 
again  with  honour.  This  done,  he  levied  a  sore  tax, 
that  eight  marks  to  every  rower,  and  twelve  to  every 
officer  in  his  fleet,  should  be  paid  throughout  England: 
by  which  time  they  who  were  so  forward  to  call  him 
over  had  enough  of  him  ;  for  he,  as  they  thought,  liad 
too  much  of  theirs.  After  this  he  called  to  account 
Godwin  earl  of  Kent,  and  Leving  bishop  of  Worcester, 
about  the  death  of  Elfred  his  half  brother,  which  Alfric 
the  archbishop  laid  to  their  charge  ;  the  king  deprived 
Leving  of  his  bishopric,  and  gave  it  to  his  accuser  :  but 
the  year  following,  pacified  with  a  round  sum,  restored 
it  to  Leving.  "Godwin  made  his  peace  by  a  sump- 
tuous present,  a  galley  with  a  gilded  stem  bravely  rig- 
ged, and  eighty  soldiers  in  her,  every  one  m  ith  brace- 
lets of  gold  on  each  arm,  weighing  sixteen  ounces, 
helmet,  corslet,  and  hilts  of  his  sword  gilded;  a  Danish 
cnrtaxe,  listed  with  gold  or  silver,  hung  on  his  left 
shoulder,  a  shield  with  boss  and  nails  g-ilded  in  his  left 
hand,  in  his  right  a  lance;  besides  this,  he  took  his 
oath  i)efore  the  king,  that  neither  of  his  own  counsel 
ur  will,  but  by  the  command  of  Harold,  he  had  done 
Avhat  he  did,  to  the  putting  out  Elfred's  eyes.  The  like 
oath  took  most  of  the  nobility  for  themselves,  or  in  his 
behalf.  °The  next  year  Hardecnute  sending  his 
house-carles,  so  they  called  his  officers,  to  gather  the 
tribute  imposed  ;  two  of  them,  rigorous  in  their  office, 
were  slain  at  Worcester  by  the  people ;  whereat  the 
king  enraged  sent  Leofric  duke  of  Mercia,and  Seward 
of  Northumberland,  with  great  forces  and  commission 
to  slay  the  citizens,  rifle  and  burn  the  city,  and  waste 
the  whole  province.  Aff'righted  with  such  news,  all 
the  people  fled  :  the  countrymen  whither  they  could, 
the  citizens  to  a  small  island  in  Severn,  called  Bever- 
ege,  which  they  fortified  and  defended  stoutly  till 
peace  was  granted  them,  and  freely  to  return  home. 
But  their  city  they  found  sacked  and  burnt;  where- 
with the  king-  was  appeased.  This  was  commendable 
in  him,  however  cruel  to  others,  that  towards  his  half- 
brethren,  though  rivals  of  his  crown,  he  shewed  him- 
self always  tenderly  aflTectioued ;  as  now  towards  Ed- 
ward, who  without  fear  came  to  him  out  of  Normandy, 
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and  with  unfeigned  kindness  received,  remained  safely 
and  honourably  in  his  court.  i'But  Hardecnute  the 
3'ear  following,  at  a  feast  wherein  Osgod  a  great  Dan- 
ish lord  gave  liis  daughter  in  marriage  at  Lambeth  to 
Prudon  another  potent  Dane,  iu  the  midst  of  his  mirth, 
sound  and  healthful  to  sijrht,  while  he  was  drinkino- 
fell  down  speechless,  and  so  dying,  was  buried  at 
Winchester  beside  his  father.  He  was  it  seems  a  great 
lo\er  of  good  cheer;  sitting  at  table  four  times  a  day, 
with  great  variety  of  dislies  and  superfluity  to  all  comers. 
Whereas,  saitli  Huntingdon,  in  our  time  princes  in 
their  houses  made  but  one  meal  a  day.  He  gave  his 
sister  Guniklis,  a  virgin  of  rare  beauty,  in  marriage  to 
Henry  the  Alnian  emperor;  and  to  send  her  forth  pom- 
pously, all  the  nobility  contributed  their  jewels  and 
richest  ornaments.  But  it  may  seem  a  wonder,  that  our 
historians,  if  they  deserve  that  name,  should  in  a  mat- 
ter so  remarkable,  and  so  near  their  own  time,  so  much 
differ.  Huntingdon  relates,  against  the  credit  of  all 
other  records,  that  Hardecnute  thus  dead,  the  English 
rejoicing  at  this  unexpected  riddance  of  the  Danish 
yoke,  sent  over  to  Elfred,  the  elder  son  of  Emma  by 
King  Ethelred,  of  whom  we  heard  but  now  that  he 
died  a  prisoner  at  Ely,  sent  thither  by  Harold  six  years 
before ;  that  he  came  now  out  of  Normandy,  with  a 
great  number  of  men,  to  receive  the  crown;  that  earl 
Godwin,  aiming  to  have  his  daughter  queen  of  Eng- 
land, by  marrying  her  to  Edward  a  simple  youth,  for 
he  thought  Elfred  of  a  higher  spirit  than  to  accept  her, 
persuaded  the  nobles,  that  Elfred  had  brought  over  too 
many  Normans,  had  promised  them  land  here,  that  it 
was  not  safe  to  suffer  a  warlike  and  subtle  nation  to 
take  root  in  the  land,  that  these  wei'e  to  be  so  handled 
as  none  of  them  might  dare  for  the  future  to  flock 
hither,  upon  pretence  of  relation  to  the  king:  there- 
upon by  common  consent  of  the  nobles,  both  Elfred 
and  his  company  were  dealt  with  as  was  above  related ; 
that  they  then  sent  for  Edward  out  of  Normandy,  with 
hostages  to  be  left  there  of  their  faithful  intentions  to 
make  him  king,  and  their  desires  not  to  bring  over 
with  him  many  Normans;  that  Edward  at  tlieir  call 
came  then  first  out  of  Normandy;  whereas  all  others 
agree,  that  he  came  voluntarily  over  to  visit  Hardec- 
nute, as  is  before  said,  and  was  remaining  then  in 
court  at  the  time  of  his  death.  For  Hardecnute  dead, 
saith  Malmsbury,  Edward,  doubting  greatly  his  own 
safety,  determined  to  rely  wholly  on  the  advice  and  fa- 
vour of  earl  Godwin  ;  desiring  therefore  by  messengers 
to  have  private  speech  with  him,  the  earl  a  while  deli- 
berated:  at  last  assenting,  prince  Edward  came,  and 
would  have  fallen  at  his  feet;  but  that  not  permitted, 
told  him  the  danger  wherein  he  thought  himself  at  pre- 
sent, and  in  great  perplexity  besought  his  help,  to  con- 
vey him  some  whither  out  of  the  land.  Godwin  soon 
apprehending  the  fair  occasion  that  now  as  it  were 
prompted  him  how  to  advance  himself  and  his  family, 
cheerfully  exhorted  him  to  remember  himself  the  sou 
of  Ethelred,  the  grandchild  of  Edgar,  right  heir  to  the 
crown  at  full  age;  not  to  think  of  flying,  but  of  reign- 
ing, which  might  easily  be  brought  about,  if  he  would 
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follow  his  counsel ;  then  setting  forth  the  power  and 
authority  which  he  had  in  En<jland,  jjromised  it  should 
be  all  his  to  set  him  on  the  throne,  if  he  on  his  part 
Avould  promise  and  swear  to  be  for  ever  his  friend,  to 
])reserve  the  iionour  of  his  house,  and  to  niarrj  liis 
daufj-hter.  Edward,  as  his  necessity  then  was,  con- 
sented easily,  and  swore  to  wliatcver  Godwin  retjuired. 
An  assemhlj'  of  states  thereupon  met  at  Gillini>i)am, 
where  Edward  pleaded  his  rifflit ;  and  by  the  ])ower- 
ful  influence  of  Godwin  was  accepted.  Others,  as 
Bronipton,  with  no  i)robahility  write,  that  Godwin  at 
tliis  time  was  fled  into  Denmark,  for  what  lie  had  done 
to  Eifrcd,  returned  and  submitted  himself  to  Edward 
then  king-,  was  by  him  char<red  opeidy  with  the  death 
of  Elfred,  and  not  without  much  ado,  by  the  interces- 
sion of  licofric  and  other  peers,  received  at  length  into 
favour. 

EDWARD  the  Confessor. 

Glad  were  the  English  delivered  so  unexpectedly 
from  their  Danish  masters,  and  little  thought  how  near 
another  conquest  was  hanging  over  them.  Edward, 
the  Easter  following,i  crowned  at  Winchester,  the  same 
year  accompanied  with  earl  Godwin,  Leofric,  and  Si- 
ward,  came  again  thither  on  a  sudden,  and  by  their 
counsel  seized  on  the  treasure  of  his  mother  Emma. 
The  cause  alleged  is,  that  she  was  hard  to  him  in  the 
time  of  his  banishment;  and  indeed  she  is  said  not 
inuch  to  have  loved  Ethelred  her  former  husband,  and 
thereafter  the  children  by  him  ;  she  was  moreover  noted 
to  be  very  covetous,  hard  to  the  poor,  and  ])rofuse  to 
monasteries.  •■  About  this  time  also  King  Edward,  ac- 
cording- to  promise,  took  to  wife  Edith  or  Egith  earl 
Godwin's  daughter,  commended  much  for  beauty,  mo- 
desty, and  beyond  what  is  requisite  in  a  woman,  learn- 
ing. Ingulf,  then  a  youth  lodging  in  the  court  with 
his  father,  saw  her  oft,  and  coming  from  the  school, 
was  sometimes  met  by  her  and  posed,  not  in  grammar 
only,  but  in  logic.  Edward  the  next  year  but  one^ 
made  ready  a  strong  navy  at  Sandwich  against  Mag- 
nus king  of  Norway,  who  threatened  an  invasion,  had 
not  Swane  king  of  Denmark  diverted  him  by  a  war  at 
home  to  defend  his  own  land ; '  not  out  of  good  will  to 
Edward,  as  may  be  supposed,  who  at  the  same  time 
expressed  none  to  the  Danes,  banishing  Gunildis  the 
niece  of  Canute  with  her  two  sons,  and  Osgod  by  sur- 
name Clapa,  out  of  the  realm.  "  Swane,  overpowered 
by  Magnus,  sent  the  next  year  to  entreat  aid  of  King 
Edward  ;  Godwin  gave  counsel  to  send  him  fifty  sfiips 
fraught  with  soldiers  ;  but  Leofric  and  the  general 
voice  gainsaying,  none  were  sent.  ^  The  next  year  Ha- 
rold Harvager,  king  of  Norway,  sending  embassadors, 
made  peace  with  King  Edward  ;  but  an  earthquake  at 
Worcester  and  Derby,  pestilence  and  famine  in  many 
places,  much  lessened  the  enjoyment  thereof,  y  The 
next  year  Henry  the  emperor,  displeased  with  Bald- 
win earl  of  Flanders,  had  straitened  him  with  a  great 
army  by  land;  and  sending  to  King  Edward,  desired 
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him  with  his  ships  to  hinder  what  he  might  his  escape 
by  sea.  The  king-  therefore,  with  a  great  navy,  coming 
to  Sandwich,  there  staid  till  the  emperor  came  to  an 
agreement  with  earl  Baldwin.  Mean  while  Swane 
son  of  earl  Godwin,  who,  not  jiermitted  to  marry  Ed- 
giva  the  abbess  of  Chester  by  him  deflowered,  had  left 
tlie  land,  came  out  of  Denmark  with  eight  shijjs,  feign- 
ing- a  desire  to  return  into  tiie  king's  favom-;  and  Beorn 
his  cousin  german,  who  commanded  part  of  tlie  king's 
navy,  promised  to  intercede,  that  his  earldom  might  be 
restored  him.  Godwin  tlierefbre  and  Beorn  with  a  few 
ships,  the  rest  of  the  fleet  gone  home,  coming  to  Pe- 
vensey,  (but  Godwin  soon  departed  thence  in  pursuit  of 
twenty-nine  Danish  shi])s,  wlio  had  got  much  booty  on 
the  coast  of  Essex,  and  perished  by  tempest  in  their  re- 
turn,) Swane  with  his  ships  comes  to  Beorn  at  Pevensey, 
guilefully  requests  him  to  sail  with  him  to  Sandwich, 
and  reconcile  him  to  the  king,  as  he  had  promised. 
Beorn  mistrusting  no  evil  where  he  intended  good,  went 
with  him  in  his  ship  attended  by  three  only  of  his  ser- 
vants :  but  Swane,  set  upon  barbarous  cruelty,  not  re- 
conciliation with  the  king,  took  Beorn  now  in  his 
power,  and  bound  him  ;  then  coming  to  Dartmouth, 
slew  and  buried  him  in  a  deep  ditch.  After  which  the 
men  of  Hastings  took  six  of  his  ships,  and  brought 
them  to  the  king  at  Sandwich ;  with  the  other  two  he 
escaped  into  Flanders,  there  remaining  till  Aldred 
bisiiop  of  Worcester  by  earnest  mediation  wrought  his 
peace  with  the  king.  About  this  time  King  Edward 
sent  to  pope  Leo,  desiring  absolution  from  a  vow  which 
he  had  made  in  his  younger  years,  to  take  a  journey  to 
Rome,  if  God  vouchsafed  him  to  reign  in  England ; 
the  pope  dispensed  with  iiis  vow,  but  not  without  the 
expense  of  his  journey  given  to  the  poor,  and  a  monas- 
tery built  or  re-edified  to  St.  Peter;  who  in  vision  to  a 
monk,  as  is  said,  chose  Westminster,  wliich  Kiug  Ed- 
ward thereupon  rebuilding-  endowed  with  large  privi- 
leges and  revenues.  The  same  year,  saith  Florent  of 
Worcester,  certain  Irish  pirates  with  thirty-six  ships 
entered  the  mouth  of  Severn,  and  with  the  aid  of  Grif- 
fin prince  of  Soutii  Wales,  did  some  hurt  in  those  parts: 
then  passing  the  river  Wye,  burnt  Dunedham,  and 
slew  all  the  inliabitants  they  found.  Against  whom 
Aldred  bishop  of  Worcester,  with  a  few  out  of  Glou- 
cester and  Herefordshire,  went  out  in  haste  :  but  Griffin, 
to  whom  the  Welsh  and  Irish  had  privily  sent  messen- 
gers, came  down  upon  the  English  with  his  whole 
power  by  night,  and  early  in  the  morning  suddenly 
assaulting  them,  slew  many,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight. 
^The  next  year  but  one.  King  Edward  remitted  the 
Danish  tax  vvhicii  had  continued  thirty-eight  years 
heavy  upon  the  land  since  Ethelred  first  paid  it  to  the 
Danes,  and  what  remained  thereof  in  his  treasury  he 
sent  back  to  the  owners:  but  through  imprudence  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  far  worse  miscliief  to  the  English; 
while  studying  gratitude  to  those  Normans,  who  to  him 
in  exile  had  been  helpful,  he  called  them  over  to  public 
offices  here,  whom  better  he  might  have  repaid  out  of 
his  private  purse ;  by  this  means  exasperating  either 
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nation  one  against  the  other,  and  making'  way  by  de- 
grees to  the  Norman  conquest.  Robert  a  monk  of  that 
country,  who  had  been  serviceable  to  liim  tliere  in  time 
of  need,  he  made  bishop,  first  of  London,  tlien  of  Can- 
terbury ;  William  his  chaplain,  tishop  of  Dorchester. 
Then  began  the  English  to  lay  aside  their  own  ancient 
customs,  and  in  many  things  to  imitate  I'rench  mau- 
ners,  the  great  peers  to  speak  French  in  their  houses, 
in  French  to  write  their  bills  and  letters,  as  a  great 
piece  of  gentility,  ashamed  of  their  own  :  a  presage  of 
their  subjection  shortly  to  that  people,  whose  fashions 
and  language  they  affected  so  slavishly.  But  that 
whicii  gave  beginning  to  many  troubles  ensuing  hap- 
pened this  year,  and  upon  this  occasion.  ''Eustacft 
earl  of  Boloign,  father  of  the  famous  Godfrey  who  won 
Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens,  and  husband  toGodatiie 
king's  sister,  having  been  to  visit  King  Edward,  and 
returning-  by  Canterbury  to  take  sliip  at  Dover,  one  of 
liis  harbingers,  insolently  seeking  to  lodge  by  force  in 
a  liouse  there,  j)rovoked  so  the  master  thereof,  as  by 
chance  or  heat  of  anger  to  kill  iiim.  The  count  with 
his  whole  train  going  to  the  house  where  his  servant 
had  been  killed,  slew  both  the  slayer  and  eighteen 
more  who  defended  him.  But  the  townsmen  running 
to  arms  requited  iiim  with  the  slaughter  of  twenty  more 
of  his  servants,  wounded  most  of  the  rest;  he  himself 
with  one  or  two  hardly  escaping,  ran  back  with  clamour 
to  tlie  king- ;  whom,  seconded  by  otlier  Norman 
courtiers,  he  stirred  up  to  great  anger  against  the  citi- 
zens of  Canterbury.  Earl  Godwin  in  haste  is  sent  for, 
the  cause  related  and  much  aggravated  by  the  king 
against  that  city,  the  earl  commanded  to  raise  forces, 
and  use  the  citizens  thereof  as  enemies.  Godwin,  sorry 
to  see  strangers  more  favoured  of  the  king  than  his 
native  people,  answered,  that "  it  were  better  to  summon 
first  tlie  cliief  men  of  the  town  into  the  king's  court,  to 
charge  them  with  sedition,  where  both  parties  might 
be  heard,  that  not  found  in  fault  they  might  be  acquit- 
ted ;  if  otherwise,  by  fine  or  loss  of  life  might  satisfy 
the  king,  whose  peace  they  had  broken,  and  the  count 
whom  they  had  injured  :  till  tiiis  were  done  refusing  to 
prosecute  with  liostile  punishment  tliem  of  his  own 
country  unheard,  whom  his  office  was  rather  to  defend." 
The  king  displeased  with  his  refusal,  and  not  knowing 
how  to  compel  him,  appointed  an  assembly  of  all  tlie 
peers  to  be  held  at  Gloucester,  where  the  matter  might 
be  fully  tried  ;  the  assembly  was  full  and  frequent  ac- 
cording to  summons :  but  Godwin  mistrusting  his  own 
cause,  or  the  violence  of  his  adversaries,  with  his  two 
sons,  Swanc  and  Harold,  and  a  great  power  gathered 
out  of  his  own  and  his  sons'  earldoms,  which  contained 
most  of  the  south-east  and  west  parts  of  England, 
came  no  farther  than  Beverstan,  giving  out  that  their 
forces  were  to  go  against  the  Welsh,  who  intended  an 
irruption  into  Herefordshire ;  and  Swane  under  that 
pretence  lay  with  part  of  his  army  thereabout.  The 
Welsh  understanding  this  device,  and  with  all  dili- 
gence clearing  themselves  before  the  king,  left  Godwin 
detected  of  false  accusation  in  great  hatred  to  all  tlie 
assembly.  LeofVic  therefore  and  Siward,  dukes  of  great 
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power,  the  former  in  Mercia,  the  other  in  all  parts  be- 
yond Humber,  both  ever  faithful  to  the  king,  send 
privily  with  speed  to  raise  the  forces  of  their  ])rovinces' 
Which  Godwin  not  knowing  sent  bold  to  King  Ed- 
ward, demanding  count  Eustace  and  his  followers, 
together  with  those  Boloignians,  who,  as  Simeon 
writes,  held  a  castle  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Canterbury. 
The  king,  as  then  having  but  little  force  at  hand, 
entertained  him  a  while  with  treaties  and  delays,  till 
his  summoned  army  drew  nigh,  then  rejected  his  de- 
mands. Godwin,  thus  matched,  commanded  his  sons 
not  to  begin  fight  against  the  king;  begun  with,  not 
to  give  ground.  The  king's  forces  were  the  flower  of 
those  counties  whence  they  came,  aTid  eager  to  fall  on  : 
but  Leofric  and  the  wiser  sort,  detesting  civil  war,'= 
brought  the  matter  to  this  accord  ;  that  hostages  given 
on  either  side,  the  cause  should  be  again  debated  at 
London.  Thither  the  king  and  lords  coming  with 
their  army,  sent  to  Godwin  and  his  sons  (who  with 
their  powers  were  come  as  far  as  South  wark)  command- 
ing their  appearance  unarmed  with  only  twelve  at- 
tendants, and  that  the  rest  of  their  soldiers  they  should 
deliver  over  to  the  king.  They  to  appear  without 
pledges  before  an  adverse  faction  denied  ;  but  to  dis- 
miss their  soldiers  refused  not,  nor  in  aught  else  to 
obey  the  king  as  far  as  might  stand  with  honour  and 
the  just  regard  of  their  safety.  This  answer  not 
pleasing  the  king,  an  edict  was  presently  issued  forth, 
that  Godwin  and  his  sons  within  five  days  depart  the 
land.  He,  who  perceived  now  his  numbers  to  dimin- 
ish, readily  obeyed,  and  with  his  wife  and  three  sons, 
Tosti,  Swane,  and  Gyrtha,  with  as  much  treasure  as 
their  ship  could  carry,  embarked  at  Thorney,  sailed 
into  Flanders  to  earl  Baldwin,  whose  daughter  Judith 
Tosti  had  married  :  for  Wulnod  his  fourth  son  was  then 
a  hostage  to  the  king  in  Normandy ;  his  other  two, 
Harold  and  Leofwin,  taking  ship  at  Bristow,  in  a 
vessel  that  lay  ready  there  belonging  to  Swane,  passed 
into  Ireland.  King  Edward,  pursuing  his  displeasure, 
divorced  his  wife  Edith  earl  Godwin's  daughter,  send- 
ing her  despoiled  of  all  her  ornaments  to  Warewel 
with  one  waiting'-maid ;  to  be  kept  in  custody  by  his 
sister  the  abbess  there.  '^  His  reason  of  so  doing  was  as 
harsh  as  his  act,  that  she  only,  while  her  nearest  rela- 
tions were  in  banishment,  might  not,  though  innocent, 
enjoy  ease  at  home.  After  this,  William  duke  of 
Normandy,  with  a  great  number  of  followers,  coming 
into  England,  was  by  King  Edward  honourably  enter- 
tained, and  led  about  the  cities  and  castles,  as  it  were 
to  shew  him  what  ere  long  was  to  be  his  own,  (though 
at  that  time,  saith  Ingulf,  no  mention  thereof  passed 
between  them,)  then,  after  some  time  of  his  abode  here, 
presented  richly  and  dismissed,  he  returned  home. 
«  The  next  year  Queen  Emma  died,  and  was  buried  at 
Winchester.  The  chronicle  attributed  to  John  Bromp- 
ton  a  Yorkshire  abbot,  but  rather  of  some  nameless 
author  living  under  Edward  III,  or  later,  reports  that 
the  year  before,  by  Robert  the  archbishop  she  was  ac- 
cused both  of  consenting  to  the  death  of  her  son  Elfred, 
and  of  preparing  poison  for  Edward  also ;  lastly  of  too 
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niiicli  familiarity  with  Alwin  bishop  of  Wincl)estcr : 
that  to  approve  her  innocence,  praying"  overnif^lit  to 
Sc  Switliune,  she  offered  to  ])ass  Ijliiulfold  between 
certain  plou^-hsliares  rcdhot,  according-  to  the  onlaiian 
law,  wliich  witliout  harm  she  performed;  tliat  tlie  king- 
thereupon  received  her  to  honour,  and  from  her  and  the 
bishop,  penance  for  Iiis  credulity;  tliat  the  archl)ish(>p, 
aslianied  of  his  accusation,  fled  out  of  England  :  which, 
besides  the  silence  of  ancienter  authors,  (for  the  bishop 
fled  not  till  a  year  after,)  bring-s  the  whole  story  into 
suspicion,  in  this  more  probable,  if  it  can  be  proved, 
that  in  memory  of  this  deliverance  from  the  nine 
burning-  ploug-hshares.  Queen  Emma  gave  to  the  abl)ey 
of  St.  Switimne  nine  manors,  and  bishop  Ahvin  other 
nine.  About  this  time  Griffin  prince  of  South  Wales 
wasted  Herefordshire ;  to  oppose  whom  the  ])eople  of 
that  country,  %vith  many  Normans,  g-arrisoncd  in  the 
castle  of  Hereford,  went  out  in  arms,  but  were  put  to 
the  worse,  many  slain,  and  much  booty  driven  away 
by  the  Welsh.  Soon  after  which  Harold  and  Leofwin, 
sons  of  Godwin,  coming  into  Severn  with  many  ships, 
in  the  confines  of  Somerset  and  Dorsetshire,  spoiled 
many  villages,  and  resisted  by  those  of  Somerset  and 
Devonshire,  slew  in  a  fight  more  than  thirty  of  their 
principal  men,  many  of  the  common  sort,  and  returned 
with  much  bootvto  their  fleet.  '^King-  Edward  on  the 
other  side  made  ready  above  sixty  ships  at  Sandwich 
well  stored  with  men  and  provision,  under  the  conduct 
of  Odo  and  Radulf  two  of  his  Norman  kindred,  en- 
joining them  to  find  out  Godwin,  whom  he  heard  to 
be  at  sea.  To  quicken  them,  he  himself  lay  on  ship- 
board, ofttimes  watched  and  sailed  up  and  down  in 
search  of  those  pirates.  But  Godwin,  whether  in  a 
mist,  or  by  other  accident,  passing  by  them,  arrived  in 
another  part  of  Kent,  and  dispersing-  several  messengers 
abroad,  by  fair  words  allured  the  chief  men  of  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Essex,  to  his  party  ;  which  news  coming 
to  the  king-'s  fleet  at  Sandwich,  they  hasted  to  find  him 
out ;  but  missing  of  him  ag-ain,  came  up  without  effect 
to  London.  Godwin,  advertised  of  this,  forthwith 
sailed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight;  where  at  length  his  two 
sons  Harold  and  Leofwin  finding-  him,  with  their  united 
navy  lay  on  the  coast,  forbearing  other  hostilit}'  than 
to  furnish  themselves  with  fresh  victuals  from  land  as 
they  needed.  Thence  as  one  fleet  they  set  forward  to 
Sandwich,  using-  all  fair  means  by  the  way  to  increase 
their  numbers  both  of  mariners  and  soldiers.  The  king 
then  at  London,  startled  at  tiiese  tiding-s,  g-ave  speedy 
order  to  raise  forces  in  all  parts  that  had  not  revolted 
from  him  ;  but  now  too  late,  for  Godwin  within  a  few 
da^'s  after  with  his  ships  or  g-alleys  came  up  the  river 
Thames  to  Southwark,  and  till  the  tide  returned 
had  conference  with  the  Londoners ;  whom  by  fair 
speeches  (for  be  was  held  a  g-ood  speaker  in  those 
times)  he  broug-ht  to  his  bent.  The  tide  returned, 
and  none  upon  the  bridg^e  hindering-,  he  rowed  up 
in  his  galleys  along  the  south  bank  ;  where  his  land- 
army,  now  come  to  him,  in  array  of  battle  now  stood  on 
the  shore ;  then  turning-  toward  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  where  the  king's  galleys  lay  in  some  readiness, 
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and  land  forces  also  not  far  off",  he  made  shew  as  offer- 
ing to  fight;  but  they  understood  one  another, and  the 
soldiers  on  either  side  soon  declared  their  resolution  not 
to  fight  English  against  English.     Thence  coming  to 
treaty,  the  king-  and  the  earl  reconciled,  both  armies 
were  dissolved,  Godwin  and  his  sons  restored  to  their 
former  dignities,  e.vcept  Swane,  who,  touched  in  con- 
science for  the  slaughter  of  Beorn  his  kinsman,  was 
gone  barefoot  to  Jerusalem,  and,  returning  home,  died 
by  sickness  or  Saracens  in  Lycia  ;  his  wife  Edith,  God- 
win's daughter.  King  Edward  took  to  him  again,  dig- 
nified as  before.     Then  were  the  Normans,  who  had 
done  many  unjust  things  under  the  king's  authority, 
and  given  him  ill  counsel  against  his  people,  banished 
the  realm;  some  of  them,  not  blamable,  permitted  to 
stay.     Robert  archbishop  of  Canterburj',  William  of 
London,  Ulf  of  Lincoln,  all  Normans,  hardly  escaping 
with  tiicir  followers,  got  to  sea.     The  archbishop  went 
with  his  complaint  to  Rome;  but  returning,  died  in 
Normandy  at  the    same   monastery  from  whence   he 
came.     Osbern  and   Hugh   surrendered  their  castles, 
and  by  permission  of  Leofric  passed  through  his  coun- 
tries with  their  Normans  to  Macbeth  king  of  Scotland. 
K  The  year  following,  Rhese,  brother  to  Griffin,  prince 
of  South  Wales,  who  by  inroads  had  done  much  damage 
to  the  English,  taken  at  Bulendun,  «as  put  to  death 
by  the  king's  appointment,  and  his  head  brought  to 
him  at  Gloucester.  The  same  year  at  Winchester,  on  the 
second  holy  day  of  Easter,  earl  Godwin,  sitting  with  the 
king  at  table,  sunk  down  suddenly  in  his  seat  as  dead: 
his  three  sons,  Harold,  Tosti,  and  Girtha,  forthwith  car- 
ried him  into  the  king's  chamber,  hoping  he  might  re- 
vive:  but  the  malady  had  so  seized  him,  that  the  fifth 
day  after  he  expired.     The  Normans  who  hated  God- 
win give  out,  saith  Malmsbury,  that  mention  happen- 
ing to  be  made  of  Elfred,  and  the  king  thereat  looking 
sourly  upon   Godwin,  i)e,  to  \indicate  himself,  uttered 
these  words:  "  Tiiou,  0  king,  at  every  mention  made 
of  thy  brother  Elfred,  lookest  frowningly  upon  me; 
but  let  God  not  sufl^er  me  to  swallow  this  morsel,  if  I 
be  guilty  of  aught  done  against  his  life  or  thy  advan- 
tage;" that  after  these  words,  choaked  with  the  mor- 
sel taken,  he  sunk  down  and  recovered  not.     His  first 
wife  was  the  sister  of  Canute,  a  woman  of  much  in- 
famy for  the  trade  she  drove  of  buying  up  English 
youths  and  maids  to  sell  in  Denmark,  whereof  she 
made  great  gain ;  but  ere  long  was  stiuck  with  thun- 
der and  died.     ''  The   year  ensuing,   Siward  earl  of 
Northumberland,  with  a  great  number  of  horse  and 
foot,   attended    also  by  a  strong   fleet  at   the   king's 
appointment,  made  an  expedition  into  Scotland,  van- 
quished the  tyrant  Macbeth,  slaying  many  thousands 
of  Scots  with  those  Normans  that  went  thither,  and 
placed  Malcolm  son  of  the  Cumbrian  king  in  his  stead ; 
yet  not  without  loss  of  his  own  son,  and  many  other 
both  English  and  Danes.     Told  of  his  son's  death,'  he 
asked  whether  he  received  his  death's  wound  before  or 
behind.  When  it  was  answered,  before;  "  I  am  glad," 
saith  he,  "  and  should   not  else   have  thought   him, 
though  my  son,  worthy  of  burial."     In  the  mean  while 
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King-  Edward,  being  without  issue  to  succeed  him,  sent 
Aldred  bishop  of  Winchester  with  ejreat  presents  to  the 
emperor,  cntreatino*  liini  to  prevail  with   the  king-  of 
Hiing-ary,  that  Edward,  tlic  remainiii<;-  son  of  his  l)ro- 
ther  Edmund  Ironside,  might  be  sent  into  England. 
Siward,  hut  one  year  surviving  his  great  victory,  died 
at  York ;  ^  reported  by  Huntingdon  a  man  of  giant  like 
stature;  and  by  liis  own  demeanour  at  ])oint  of  death 
manifested,  of  a  rough  and  mere  soldierly  mind.     lor 
much  disdaining  to  die  in  bed  by  a  disease,  not  in  the 
field  fighting  with  his  enemies,  he  caused  himself  com- 
pletely armed,  and  weaponed  with  battleaxeand  shield, 
to  be  set  in  a  chair,  whether  to  fight  with  death,  if  he 
could  be  so  vain,  or  to  meet  him  (when  far  other  wea- 
pons and  preparations  were  needful)  in  a  martial  bra- 
very ;  but  true  fortitude  glories  not  in  the  feats  of  war, 
as  thev  are  such,  but  as  they  serve  to  end  war  soonest 
by  a  victorious  peace.   His  earldom  the  king  bestowed 
on  Tosti  the  son  of  earl  Godwin  :  and  soon  after,  in  a 
convention   held  at  London,  banished  without  visible 
cause,  Huntingdon  saith  for  treason,  Algar  the  son  of 
Leofric;  who,  passing  into  Ireland,  soon  returned  with 
eighteen  ships  to  Griffin  prince  of  South  Wales,  re- 
questing iiis  aid  against  King  Edward.     He,  assem- 
bling his  powers,  entered  with  him  into  Herefordshire; 
•whom  Radulf  a  timorous  captain,  son  to  the  king's 
sister,  not  by  Eustace,  but  a  former  husband,  met  two 
miles  distant  from  Hereford ;  and  having  horsed  the 
English,  who  knew  better   to  figiit  on   foot,  without 
stroke  he  with  his  French  and  Normansbeginningtofly, 
taught  the  English  by  his  example.  Griffin  and  Algar, 
following  the  chase,  slew  many,  wounded  more,  enter- 
ed Hereford,  slew  seven  canons  defending  the  minster, 
burnt  the  monastery  and  reliques,  then  the  city ;  kill- 
ing some,  leading  captive  otiiers  of  the  .citizens,  re- 
turned with  great  spoils;  whereof  King  Edward  hav- 
ing notice  gathered  a  great  army  at  Gloucester  under 
the  conduct  of  Harold,  now  earl  of  Kent,  who  strenu- 
ously pursuing  Griffin  entered  Wales,  and  encamped 
beyond  Straddale.     But  the  enemy  flying  before  him 
farther  into  the  country,  leaving  there  the  greater  part 
of  his  army  with  such  as  had  charge  to  fight,  if  occa- 
sion were  ofl^ered,  with  the  rest  he  returned,  and  fortified 
Hereford  with  a  wall  and  gates.     Meanwhile  Griffin 
and   Algar,  dreading   the  diligence  of  Harold,  after 
many  messages  to  and  fro,  concluded  a  peace  with  him. 
Algar,  discharging  his  fleet  with  pay  at  West-Chester, 
came  to  the  king,  and  was  restored  to  his  earldom. 
But  Griffin  with  breach  of  faith,  the  next  year'  set 
upon  Leofgar  the  bishop  of  Hereford  and  his  clerks 
then  at  a  place  called  Glastbrig,  with  Agelnorth  vis- 
count of  the  shire,  and  slew  them  ;  but  Leofric,  Harold, 
and  King  Edward,  by  force,  as  is  likeliest,  tliough  it  be 
not  said  how,  reduced  him  to  peace.    ""  The  next  year, 
Edward  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  for  whom  his  uncle 
King  Edward  had  sent  to  the  emperor,  came  out  of 
Hungary,  designed  successor  to  the  crown  ;  but  within 
a  few  days  after  his  coming  died  at  London,  leaving 
behind  him  Edgar  Atheling  his  son,  Margaret  and 
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Christiana  his  daughters.  About  the  same  time  also  died 
earl  Leofric  in  a  good  old  age,  a  man  of  no  less  virtue 
than  power  in  his  time,  religious,  prudent,  and  faithful 
to  his  country,  hapjiily  wedded  to  Godiva,  a  woman  of 
great  praise.  His  son  Algar  found  less  favour  with  Kino- 
Edward, again  banished  theyearafterhisfather'sdeath," 
but  he  again  by  the  aid  of  Griffin  and  a  fleet  from 
Norway,  maugre  the  king,  soon  recovered  his  earldom. 
°The  next  year  Malcolm  king  of  Scots,  coming  to  visit 
King  Edward,  was  brought  on  his  way  by  Tosti  the 
Northumbrian,  to  whom  he  swore  brotherhood:  yet  the 
next  year  but  one,''  while  Tosti  was  gone  to  Rome 
with  Aldred  archbishop  of  York  for  his  pall,  this  sworn 
brother,  taking   advantage   of  his   absence,  roughly 
harassed   Northumberland.     The  year  passing  to  an 
end  without  other  matter  of  moment,  save  the  frequent 
inroads  and  robberies  of  Griffin,  whom  no  bonds  of 
faitli   could  restrain.  King  Edward  sent  against  him 
after  Christmas  Harold  now  duke  of  West-Saxons,1 
with  no  great  body  of  horse,  from  Gloucester,  where 
he  then  kept  his  court;  \vhose  coming  heard  of  Griffin 
not  daring  to  abide,  nor  in  any  part  of  his  land  holding 
himself  secure,  escaped   hardly  by  sea,  ere  Harold, 
coming  to  Rudeland,  burnt  his  palace  and  ships  there, 
returning  to  Gloucester  tiie  same  day.     ""But  by  the 
middle  of  May  setting  out  with  a  fleet  from  Bristow, 
he  sailed  about  the  most  part  of  Wales,  and  met  by  his 
brother  Tosti  with  many  troops  of  horse,  as  the  king' 
had  appointed,  began  to  waste  the  country;  but  the 
Welsh  giving  pledges,  yielded  themselves,  promised 
to  become  tribut.iry,  and  banish  Griffin  their  prince ; 
who  lurking  somewhere  was  the  ne.xtyear^  taken  and 
slain  by  Griffin  prince  of  North  Wales  ;  his  head  with 
the  head  and  tackle  of  his  ship  sent  to  Harold,  by  him 
to  the  king,  who  of  his  gentleness  made  Blechgent  and 
Rithwallon,  or  Rivallon,  his  tuo  brothers,  princes  in 
his  stead ;  they  to  Harold  in  behalf  of  the  king  swore 
fealty  and  tribute.     'Yet  the  next  year  Harold  having 
built  a  fair  house  at  a  place  called  Portascith  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, and  stored  it  with  provision,  that  the  king 
might  lodge  there  in  time  of  hunting,  Caradoc,  the  son 
of  Griffin  slain  the  year  before,"  came  with  a  number  of 
men,  slew  all  he  found  there,  and  took  away  the  pro- 
vision.    Soon  after  which  the  Northumbrians  in  a  tu- 
mult at  York  beset  the  palace  of  Tosti  their  earl,  slew 
more  than  two  hundred  of  his  soldiers  and  servants, 
pillaged  his  treasure,  and  put  him  to  fly  for  his  life. 
The  cause  of  this  insurrection  they  alleged  to  be,  for 
that  the  queen  Edith  had  commanded,  in  her  brother 
Tosti's  behalf,  Gospatric  a  nobleman  of  that  country  to 
be  treacherously  slain  in  the  king's  court;  and  that 
Tosti  himself  the  year  before  with  like  treachery  had 
caused  to  be  slain  in  his  chamber  Gamel  and  Ulf,  two 
other  of  their  noblemen,  besides  his  intolerable  exac- 
tions and  oppressions.     Then  in  a  manner  the  whole 
country,  coming  up  to  complain  of  their  grievances, 
met  with  Harold  at  Northampton,  whom  the  king  at 
Tosti's  request  had  sent  to  pacify  tiie  Northumbrians; 
but  they  laying  open  the  cruelty  of  his  government, 
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ami  llieir  own  birtlirifjlit  of  freedom  not  to  eiuluie  the 
tyranny  of  any  }>overnor  wlr.itsocvcr,  witli  absolute  re- 
fusal to  admit  him  agfain,  and  Harold  hearin<»-  reason, 
all  the  accomplices  of  Tosti  were  expelled  tlie  earldom. 
He  himself,  banislied  the  realm,  went  into  Flanders ; 
Morcar   the  son  of  Alg"ar  made   earl    in    his   stead. 
Huntin<;d()n  tells  another  cause  of  Tosti's  banishment, 
that  one  day  at  Windsor,  while   Harold   reached  tlie 
cup  to  Kin^-  Edward,Tosti,envyin<y  to  see  his  younger 
brother  in  sjreater  favour  than  himself,  could  not  for- 
bear to  run  furiously  upon  him,  catciiing  hold  of  his 
hair ;  the  scuffle  was  soon  parted  by  other  attendants 
rusiiin^-  between,  and  Tosti  forbidden  the  court.     He 
with  continued  fury  ridini^  to  Hereford,  where  Harold 
had  many  servants,  preparing'  an  entert;iinment  for  tlie 
king',  came  to  the  house  and  set  upon  them  witii  his 
followers  ;  then  lopping'  off  iiands,  arms,  legs  of  some, 
heads  of  others,  threw  them  into  buts  of  wine,  meath, 
or  ale,  which  were  laid  in  for  the  king's  diinking:  and 
at  his  going  awaj-  charged  them  to  send  him  this  word, 
that  of  otlier  fresh  meats  he  might  bring  with  him  to 
his  faiTn  what  he  pleased,  but  of  souse  he  should  find 
plenty  provided  ready  for  him  :   tliat  for  tliis  barbarous 
act  the  king  pronounced  him  banished  ;  that  the  Nor- 
thumbrians, taking  advantage  at  the  king's  displeasure 
and  sentence  against  him,  rose  also  to  be  revenged  of 
his  cruelties  done  to  themselves.     But  tliis  no  v/ay 
agrees ;  for  why  then  should  Harold  or  the  king  so 
much  labour  with  the  Northumbrians  to  readmit  him, 
if  he  were  a  banished  man  for  his  crimes  done  before  ? 
About  this  time  it  happened,  that  Harold  putting  to 
sea  one  day  for  his  pleasure,"  in  a  fisherboat,  from  his 
manor  at  Boseham  in  Sussex,  caught  with  a  tempest 
too  far  off  lands  was  carried  into  Normandy ;  and  by 
the  earl  of  Pontiew,  on  whose  coast  he  was  driven,  at 
his  own  request  brought  to  duke  William;  who,  enter- 
taining him  with  great  courtesy,  so  far  won  him,  as  to 
promise  tlie  duke  by  oath  of  his  own  accord,  not  only 
the  castle  of  Dover  then  in  his  tenure,  but  the  kingdom 
also  after  King's  Edward's  death  to  his  utmost  endea- 
vour, thereupon  betrothing  the  duke's  daughter  then 
too  young  for  marriage,  and  departing  richly  presented. 
Others  say,  that  King  Edward  himself,  after  the  death 
of  Edward  his  nephew,  sent  Harold  thither  on  purpose 
to  acquaint  duke  William  with  his  intention  to  be- 
queath him  his  kingdom  -y  but  Malmsbury  accounts 
the  former  story  to  be  the  truer.     Ingulf  writes,  that 
King  Edward  now  grown  old,  and  perceiving  Edgar 
his  nephew  both  in  body  and  mind  unfit  to  govern, 
especially  against  the  pride  and  insolence  of  Godwin's 
sons,  who  would  never  obey  him  ;  duke  William  on 
the  other  side  of  high  merit,  and  his  kinsman  by  the 
mother,  had  sent  Robert  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to 
acquaint  the  duke  with  his  purpose,  not  loui^-  before 
Harold  came  tliither.     The  former  part  may  be  true, 
that  King  Edward  upon  such  considerations  had  sent 
one  or  other;  but  archbishop  Robert  was  fled  the  land, 
and  dead  many  years  before.     Eadmer  and   Simeon 
write,  that  Harold  went  of  his  own  accord  into  Nor- 
mandy, by  the  king's  permission  or  connivance,  to  get 
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free  his  brother  Wulnod  and  nephew  Hacun  the  son  of 
Swane,  whom  the  king  had  taken  hostages  of  Godwin, 
and  sent  into  Normandy;  that  King  Edward  foretold 
Harold,  his  journey  tliither  would  be  to  the  detriment 
of  all  England,  and  his  own  reproach  ;  that  duke  Wil- 
liam then  acquainted   Harold,  how   Edward    ere  his 
coming  to  the  crown  had  promised,  if  ever  he  attained 
it,  to  leave  duke  William  successor  after  him.     Last  of 
these  Matthew  Paris  writes,  that  Harold,  to  get  free  of 
duke  V/illiam,  affirmed  his  coming  thither  not  to  have 
been  by  accident  or  force  of  tempest,  but  on  set  pur- 
pose, in  that  private  manner  to  enter  with  him  into 
secret  confederacy :  so  variously  are  these  things  re- 
ported.    After  this  King  Edward  grew  sickly ,2  yet  as 
he  was  able  kept  his  Christmas  at  London,  and  was 
at  the  dedication  of  St.  Peter's  church  in  Westminster, 
which  he  had  rebuilt ;  but  on  the  eve  of  Epiphany,  or 
Twelfthtide,   deceased    much    lamented,   and   in    the 
church   was  entombed.     That  he  was  harmless  and 
simple,  is  conjectured  by  his  words  in  anger  to  a  pea- 
sant, who  had  crossed  his  game,  (for  with  hunting  and 
hawking  he  was  much  delighted,)  "  by  God  and  God's 
mother,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  do  you  as  shrewd  a  turn  if 
I  can  ;"  observing-  that  law  maxim,  the  best  of  all  his 
successors,  "  that  the  king  of  England    can   do   no 
wrong."     The  softness  of  his  nature  gave  growth  to 
factions  of  those  about  him,  Normans  especially  and 
English ;  these  complaining,  that  Robert  the  archbishop 
was  a  sower  of  dissension  between  the  king  and  his 
people,  a  traducer  of  the  English  ;  the  other  side,  that 
Godwin  and  his  sons  bore  themselves  arrogantly  and 
proudly  towards  the  king,  usurping  to  themselves  equal 
share  in  the  g-overnment,  ofttiraes  making  sport  with 
his  simplicity;''  that  through  their  power  in  the  land, 
they  made  no  scruple  to  kill  men  of  whose  inheritance 
they  took  a  liking,  and  so  to  take  possession.     The 
truth  is,  that  Godwin  and  his  sons  did  many  things 
boisterously  and  violently,  much   against  the  king's 
mind ;  which  not  able  to  resist,  he  had,  as  some  ?,ay, 
his  wife  Edith  Godwin's  daughter  in  such  aversation, 
as  in  bed,  never  to  have  touched  her;  whether  for  tliis 
cause,  or  mistaken  chastity,  not  commendable  ;  to  in- 
quire furtiier,  is  not  material.     Plis  laws  held  good  and 
just,  and  long  a(ter  desired  by  the  English  of  their 
Norman  kings,  are  yet  extant.     He  is  said  to  be  at 
table  not  excessive,  at  festivals  nothing  puffed  up  with 
the  costly  robes  he  wore,  which  his  queen  with  curious 
art  had  woven  for  him  in  gold.     He  was  full  of  alms- 
deeds,  and  exhorted  the  monks  to  like  charity.     He  is 
said  to  be  the  first  English  king-  that  cured  the  disease 
thence  called  the  king's  evil ;  yet  Malmsbury  blames 
them  who  attribute  that  cure  to  his  royalty,  not  to  his 
sanctity;  said   also  to  have  cured  certain  blind  men 
with  the  water  wherein  he  hath  washed  his  hands.     A 
little  before  iiis  death,  lying  speechless  two  da3's,  the 
third  day,  after  a  deep  sleep,  he  was  heard  to  pray,  that 
if  it  were  a  true  vision,  not  an  illusion  which  he  had 
seen,  God  would  <;ive  him  strength  to  utter  it,  other- 
wise not.     Then  ho  related  how  he  had  seen  two  de- 
vout monks,  whom  he  knew  in   Normandy  to  have 
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lived  and  died  well,  who  appearinj^^  told  him  they  were 
sent  messengers  from  God  to  foretel,  that  because  tlie 
great  ones  of  England,  dukes,  lords,  bishops,  and  ab- 
bots, were  not  ministers  of  God,  but  of  the  devil,  God 
had  delivered  the  laud  to  their  enemies;  and  when  he 
desired,  that  he  might  reveal  this  vision,  to  the  end 
they  might  repent,  it  was  answered,  tliey  neither  will 
repent,  neither  will  God  pardon  them  :  at  this  relation 
others  trembling,  Stigand  tlie  simonious  arciibisiiop, 
whom  Edward  mucli  to  blame  had  suffered  many  years 
to  sit  primate  in  tlie  churcii,  is  said  to  have  laughed, 
as  at  the  feverish  dream  of  a  doting  old  man  ;  but  the 
event  jiroved  it  true. 

HAROLD,  son  of  Earl  Godwin. 

Harold,  whether  by  King  Edward  a  little  before  his 
death  ordained  successor  to  the  crown,  as  Simeon  of 
Durham  and  ^  others  affirm  ;  or  by  the  prevalence  of 
his  faction,  excluding-  Edgar  the  riglit  Iicir,  grandchild 
to  Edmund  Ironside,  as  Malmsbury  and  Huntingdon 
agree ;  no  sooner  was  the  funeral  of  King  Edward 
ended,  but  on  the  same  day  was  elected  and  crowned 
king:  and  no  sooner  placed  in  the  throne,  but  began 
to  frame  liimself  by  all  manner  of  compliances  to  gain 
affection,  endeavoured  to  make  good  laws,  repealed 
bad,  became  a  great  patron  to  church  and  churchmen, 
courteous  and  affable  to  all  reputed  good,  a  hater  of 
evildoers,  charged  all  his  officers  to  punisii  thieves,  rob- 
bers, and  all  disturbers  of  the  peace,  while  he  himself 
by  sea  and  land  laboured  in  the  defence  of  his  country: 
so  good  an  actor  is  ambition.  In  the  mean  while  a 
blazing  star,  seven  mornings  together,  about  the  end 
of  April  was  seen  to  stream  terribly,  not  only  over 
England,  but  otlier  parts  of  the  world;  foretelling  here, 
as  was  thought,  the  great  changes  approaching:  plain- 
liest  prognosticated  by  Elmer,  a  monk  of  Malmsbui-y, 
who  could  not  foresee,  wlicn  time  was,  the  breaking  of 
his  own  legs  for  soaring  too  liigli.  He  in  his  youth 
strangely  aspiring,  had  made  and  fitted  wings  to  his 
hands  and  feet ;  with  these  on  the  top  of  a  tower,  spread 
out  to  gather  air,  he  flew  more  than  a  furlong;  but  the 
wind  being  too  high,  came  fluttering  down,  to  the 
maiming  of  all  his  limbs;  yet  so  conceited  of  his  art, 
that  he  attributed  the  cause  of  his  fall  to  the  want  of  a 
tail,  as  birds  have,  which  he  forgot  to  make  to  his  hinder 
parts.  This  story,  though  seeming  otherwise  too  light 
in  the  midst  of  a  sad  narration,  yet  for  the  strangeness 
thereof,  I  thought  worthy  enough  the  placing,  as  I 
found  it  placed  in  my  author.  But  to  digress  no  farther: 
Tosti  the  king's  brother  coming  from  Flanders,  full  of 
envy  at  his  jounger  brother's  advancement  to  the 
crown,  resolved  what  he  might  to  trouble  his  reign  ; 
forcing  therefore  them  of  Wight  Isle  to  contribution, 
he  sailed  thence  to  Sandwich,  committing  piracies  on 
the  coast  between.  Harold,  then  residing  at  London, 
with  a  great  number  of  ships  drawn  togetiier,  and  of 
horse  troops  by  land,  prepares  in  person  for  Sandwich : 
whereof  Tosti  having  notice  directs  his  course  with 
sixty  ships  towards  Lindsey,<=  taking-  witli  him  all  the 
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seamen  he  found,  willing  or  unwilling;  where  he  burnt 
many  villages,  and  slew  many  of  tlie  inhabitants;  but 
Edwin  the  Mercian  duke,  and  JNIorcar  his  brotiicr,  the 
Nortiiunibrian  earl,  with  their  forces  on  either  side,  soon 
drove  iiim  out  of  the  country.  Who  thence  betook  him 
to  Malcolm  tlie  Scottish  king,  and  with  him  abode  tiie 
wiiole  summer.  About  the  same  time  duke  William 
sending  embassadors  to  admonish  Harold  of  his  promise 
and  oath,  to  assist  liim  in  his  plea  to  tlie  kin.gdoiii,  he 
made  answer,  that  by  the  death  of  his  daughter  be- 
trothed to  him  on  that  condition,  he  was  absolved  of 
his  oath  ;^  or  not  dead,  he  could  not  take  her  now  an 
outlandish  woman,  without  consent  of  the  realm  ;  that 
it  was  presumptuously  done,  and  not  to  be  persisted  in, 
if  without  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  states,  he  had 
sworn  away  the  right  of  the  kingdom  ;  that  what  lie 
swore  was  to  gain  his  liberty,  being  in  a  manner  tiien 
his  prisoner;  that  it  was  unreasonable  in  the  duke,  to 
require  or  expect  of  him  the  foregoing  of  a  kingdom, 
conferred  upon  liim  with  universal  favour  and  acclama- 
tion of  the  people.  To  this  flat  denial  he  added  con- 
tempt, sending  tlie  messengers  back,  saith  Matthew 
Paris,  on  maimed  horses.  The  duke,  thus  contemptu- 
ously put  off,  addresses  himself  to  the  pope,  setting 
forth  the  justice  of  his  cause  ;  whicli  Harold,  whether 
through  haughtiness  of  mind,  or  distrust,  or  that  the 
ways  to  Rome  were  stopped,  sought  not  to  do.  Duke 
William,  besides  the  promise  and  oath  of  Harold,  al- 
leged that  King  Edward,  by  the  advice  of  Seward, 
Godwin  himself,  and  Stigand  the  archbishop,  had 
sriven  him  the  riffht  of  succession,  and  had  sent  him 
the  son  and  nepliew  of  Godwin,  pledges  of  the  gift : 
the  pope  sent  to  duke  William,  after  this  demonstration 
of  his  right,  a  consecrated  banner.  Whereupon  he 
having  with  great  care  and  choice  got  an  army  of  tall 
and  stout  soldiers,  under  captains  of  great  skill  and 
mature  age,  came  in  August  to  the  port  of  St.  Valerie. 
Meanwhile  Harold  from  London  comes  to  Sandwich, 
there  expecting  his  na.\y ;  which  also  coming,  he  sails 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  having  heard  of  duke  Wil- 
liam's preparations  and  readiness  to  invade  him,  kept 
good  watch  on  tiie  coast,  and  foot  forces  every  vviiere 
in  fit  places  to  guard  the  shore.  But  ere  the  middle 
of  September,  provision  failing  when  it  was  most 
needed,  both  fleet  and  army  return  home.  When  on  a 
sudden,  Harold  Harvager  king  of  Norway,  with  a  navy 
of  more  tlian  five  hundred  great  ships, e  (others  lessen 
them  by  two  hundred,  others  augment  them  to  a  thou- 
sand,) appears  at  t!ie  mouth  of  Tine ;  to  whom  earl 
Tosti  with  his  sbips  came  as  was  agreed  between  tiiem  ; 
whence  both  uniting  set  sail  with  all  speed,  and  entered 
the  river  Humber.  Thence  turning  into  Ouse,  as  far 
as  Rical,  landed,  and  won  York  by  assault.  At  tliese 
tidings  Harold  with  all  his  power  hastes  thitherward  ; 
but  ere  his  coming,  Edwin  and  Morcar  at  Fulford  by 
York,  on  the  north  side  of  Ouse,  about  the  feast  of  St. 
Matthew  had  given  them  battle  ;  successfully  at  first, 
but  overborn  at  length  with  numbers;  and  forced  to 
turn  their  backs,  more  of  them -perished  in  the  river, 
than  in  the  fight.  The  Norwegians  taking  witii  theni 
d  Eadmcr.  c  Malms.  Matt.  Paris. 
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five  hundred  iiostajyes  out  of  York,  and  leaving  there 
one  litiiulrcd  and  fifty  of  tlieir  own,  retired  to  their 
ships.  But  the  fifth  day  after,  Kinjj  Harold  with  a 
great  and  well-appointed  army  coniinj^  to  York,  and 
at  Stamford  bridjje,  or  Battle  hridj^e  on  Darwent,  as- 
sailin<»'  the  Norwegians,  after  niueh  bloodshed  on  both 
sides,  cut  off  the  greatest  part  of  them,  with  Harvager 
their  king,  and  Tosti  his  own  brother/  ButOlave  the 
king's  son,  and  Paul  earl  of  Orkney,  left  with  many 
soldiers  to  guard  the  ships,  surrendering  themselves 
with  hostages,  and  oath  given  never  to  return  as  ene- 
mies, he  suffered  freely  to  depart  with  twenty  ships, 
and  the  small  remnant  of  their  armj'.  S  One  man  of 
the  Norwegians  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  who  with  incre- 
dible valour  keeping  tlie  bridge  a  long  hour  against 
the  whole  English  army,  with  his  single  resistance 
delayed  their  victory ;  and  scorning  oflTered  life,  till  in 
the  end  no  man  daring  to  grapple  with  him,  either 
dreaded  as  too  strong,  or  contemned  as  one  desperate, 
he  was  at  length  shot  dead  with  an  arrow ;  and  by  his 
fall  opened  the  passage  of  pursuit  to  a  complete  victory. 
Wherewith  Harold  lifted  up  in  mind,  and  forgetting 
now  his  former  shows  of  popularity,  defrauded  his  sol- 
diers their  due  and  well-deserved  share  of  the  spoils. 
While  these  things  passed  in  Northumberland,  duke 
William  lay  still  at  St.  Valerie ;  his  ships  were  ready, 
but  the  wind  served  not  for  many  days;  which  put  the 
soldiery  into  much  discouragement  and  murmur, 
taking  this  for  an  unlucky  sign  of  their  success ;  at  last 
the  wind  came  favourable,  the  duke  first  under  sail 
awaited  the  rest  at  anchor,  till  all  coming  forth,  the 
whole  fleet  of  nine  hundred  ships  with  a  prosperous 
gale  arrived  at  Hastings.  At  his  going  out  of  the  boat 
by  a  slip  falling  on  his  hands,  to  correct  the  omen,^  a 
soldier  standing  by  said  aloud,  that  their  duke  bud 
taken  possession  of  England.  Landed,  be  restrained 
his  army  from  waste  and  spoil,  saying  that  they  ought 
to  spare  what  was  their  own.  But  these  things  are 
related  of  Alexander  and  Caesar,  and  I  doubt  thence 
borrowed  by  the  monks  to  inlay  their  story.  The 
duke  for  fifteen  days  after  landing  kept  his  men  quiet 
within  the  camp,  having  taken  the  castle  of  Hastings, 
or  built  a  fortress  there.  Harold  secure  the  while,  and 
proud  of  his  new  victory,  thought  all  his  enemies  now 
under  foot :  but  sitting  jollily  at  dinner,  news  is  brought 
him  tl)at  duke  William  of  Normandy  with  a  great 
multitude  of  horse  and  foot,  slingers  and  archers,  be- 
sides other  choice  auxiliaries  which  he  bad  hired  in 
France,  was  arrived  at  Pevensey.  Harold,  who  had 
expected  him  all  the  summer,  but  not  so  late  in  the 
year  as  now  it  was,  for  it  was  October,  with  his  forces 
much  diminished  after  two  sore  conflicts,  and  the  de- 
parting of  many  others  from  him  discontented,  in  great 
haste  marches  to  London.  Thence  not  tarrying  for 
supplies,  which  were  on  their  way  towards  him,  hurries 
into  Sussex,  (for  he  was  always  in  haste  since  the  day 
of  his  coronation,)  and  ere  the  third  part  of  his  army 
could  be  well  put  in  order,  finds  the  duke  about  nine 
miles  from  Hastings,  and  now  drawing  nigh,  sent  s])ies 
before  him  to  survey  the  strength  and  number  of  his 
f  Camd.  ?  Malms. 


enemies  :  them  discovered,  such  the  duke  causing  to 
be  led  about,  and  after  well  filled  with  meat  and  drink, 
sent  back.  They  not  otherwise  brought  word,  that  the 
duke's  army  were  most  of  them  priests  ;  for  they  saw 
their  faces  all  over  shaven  ;  the  English  then  using  to 
let  grow  on  their  upper  lip  large  mustachios,  as  did 
anciently  the  Britons.  The  king  laughing  answered, 
that  they  were  not  priests,  but  valiant  and  hardy  sol- 
diers. Therefore  said  Girtha  his  brother,  a  youth  of 
noble  courage  and  understanding  above  bis  age,  "  For- 
bear thou  thyself  to  fight,  who  art  ol)iioxious  to  duke 
William  by  oath,  let  us  unsworn  undergo  the  hazard 
of  battle,  who  may  justly  fight  in  the  defence  of  our 
country ;  thou,  reserved  to  fitter  time,  mayst  either 
reunite  us  flying,  or  revenge  us  dead."  The  king  not 
hearkening  to  this,  lest  it  might  seem  to  argue  fear  in 
him  or  a  bad  cause,  with  like  resolution  rejected  the 
offers  of  duke  William  sent  to  him  by  a  monk  before 
the  biittle,  with  this  only  answer  hastily  delivered, 
"  Let  God  judge  between  us."  The  offers  were  these, 
that  Harold  would  either  lay  down  the  sceptre,  or  hold 
it  of  him,  or  try  his  title  with  him  by  single  combat  in 
sight  of  both  armies,  or  refer  it  to  the  pope.  These  re- 
jected, both  sides  prepared  to  fight  the  next  morning, 
the  English  from  singing  and  drinking  all  night,  the 
Normans  from  confession  of  their  sins,  and  communion 
of  the  host.  The  English  were  in  a  strait  disadvanta- 
geous [)lace,  so  that  many,  discouraged  with  their  ill 
ordering,  scarce  having  room  where  to  stand,  slipped 
away  before  the  onset,  the  rest  in  close  order,  with  their 
battleaxes  and  shields,  made  an  impenetrable  squadron : 
the  king  himself  with  his  brothers  on  foot  stood  by  the 
royal  standard,  wherein  the  figure  of  a  man  fighting 
was  inwoven  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  The 
Norman  foot,  most  bowmen,  made  the  foremost  front, 
on  either  side  wings  of  horse  somewhat  behind.  The 
duke  arming,  and  his  corslet  given  him  on  the  wrong 
side,  said  pleasantly,  "The  strength  of  my  dukedom 
will  be  turned  now  into  a  kingdom."  Then  the  whole 
army  singing  the  song  of  Rowland,  the  remembrance 
of  whose  exploits  might  hearten  them,  imploring  lastly 
divine  help,  the  battle  began  ;  and  was  fought  sorely 
on  either  side  :  but  the  main  body  of  English  foot  by 
no  means  would  be  broken,  till  the  duke,  causing  his 
men  to  feign  flight,  drew  them  out  with  desire  of  pur- 
suit into  open  disorder,  then  turned  suddenly  upon 
them  so  routed  by  themselves,  which  wrought  their 
overthrow,  yet  so  they  died  not  unmanfully,  but  turning 
oft  upon  their  enemies,  by  the  advantage.of  an  upper 
ground,  beat  them  down  by  heaps,  and  filled  up  a  great 
ditch  with  their  carcasses.  Thus  hung  the  victory 
wavering  on  either  side  from  the  third  hour  of  day  to 
evening;  when  Harold  having  maintained  the  fight 
with  unspeakable  courage  and  personal  valour,  shot 
into  the  head  with  an  arrow,  fell  at  length,  and  left 
his  soldiers  without  heart  longer  to  withstand  the  un- 
wearied enemy.  With  Harold  fell  also  his  two  bro- 
thers, Leofwin  and  Girtha,  with  them  greatest  part  of 
the  English  nobility.  His  body  lying  dead  a  knight  or 
soldier  wounding  on  the  thigh,  was  by  the  duke  pre- 
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sentlj  turned  out  of  military  service      Of  Normans  and 
French  were  slain  no  small  number ;  the  duke  himself 
that  day  not  a  little  hazarded  his  person,  having-  had 
three    choice  horses    killed    under  him.     Victory  ob- 
tained, and  his  dead  carefully  buried,  the  English  also 
by  permission,  he  sent  the  body  of  Harold  to  his  mother 
without  ransom,  though  she  offered  very  much  to  re- 
deem it ;  which  having  received  she  buried  at  Waltham, 
in  a  church  built  there  by  Harold.     In  the  mean  while, 
Edwin  and  Morcar,  who  had  withdrawn    themselves 
from   Harold,  hearing  of  his  death,  came  to  London  ; 
sending  Aldgith  the  queen  their  sister  with  all  speed 
to  West-chester.     Aldred  archbishop  ofYork,  and  many 
of  the  nobles,  with  the  Londoners,  would  have  set  up 
Edgar  the  right  heir,  and  prepared  themselves  to  fight 
for  him ;  but  Morcar  and  Edwin  not  liking  the  choice, 
who  each  of  them  expected  to  have  been  chosen  before 
him,  withdrew  their  forces,  and  returned  home.     Duke 
William,  contrary  to  his  former  resolution,  (if  Florent 
of  Worcester,  and  they  who  follow  him, '  say  true,) 
wasting,  burning,  and  slaying  all  in  his  way ;  or  rather, 
as  saith  Malmsbury,  not  in  hostile  but  in  regal  manner, 
came  up  to  London,  met  at  Barcham  by  Edgar,  with 
the  nobles,  bishops,  citizens,  and  at  length  Edwin  and 
Morcar,  who  all  submitted  to  him,  gave  hostages  and 
swore  fidelity,  he  to  them  promised  peace  and  defence ; 
yet  permitted  his  men  the  while  to  burn  and  make 
prey.     Coming  to  London  with  all  his  army,  he  was 
on  Christmas-day  solemnly  crowned  in  the  great  church 
at  Westminster,  by  Aldred  archbishop  of  York,  having 
first  given  his  oath  at  the  altar,  in  presence  of  all  the 
people,  to  defend  the  church,  well  govern  the  people, 
maintain  right  law,  prohibit  rapine  and  unjust  judg- 
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ment.     Thus  the  English,  while  they  agreed  not  about 
tlie  choice  of  their  native  king,  were  constrained  to 
take  the  yoke  of  an  outlandish  conqueror.     With  what 
minds  and  by  what  course  of  life  they  had  fitted  them- 
selves for  this  servitude,  William  of  Malmsbury  spares 
not  to  lay  open.     Not  a  few  years  before  the  Normans 
came,  the  clergy,  though  in  Edward  the  Confessor's 
days,  had  lost  all  good  literature  and  religion,  scarce 
able  to  read  and  understand  their  Latin  service ;  he 
was  a  miracle  to  others  who  knew  his  grammar.     The 
monks  went  clad  in  fine  stuff's,  and  made  no  difference 
what  they  eat ;  which  though  in  itself  no  fault,  yet  to 
their   consciences  was   irreligious.     The   great   men, 
given  to  gluttony  and  dissolute  life,  made  a  prey  of 
the  common  people,  abusing  their   daughters  whom 
they  had  in  service,  then  turning  them  oflT  to  the  stews ; 
the  meaner  sort  tippling  together  night  and  day,  spent 
all  they  had  in  drunkenness,  attended  with  other  vices 
which  effeminate  men's  minds.     Whence  it  came  to 
pass,  that  carried  on  with  fury  and  rashness  more  than 
any  true  fortitude  or  skill  of  war,  they  gave  to  William 
their  conqueror  so  easy  a  conquest.     Not  but  that  some 
few  of  all  sorts  were  much  better  among  them ;  but 
such  was  the  generality.     And  as  the  long-suffering  of 
God  permits  bad  men  to  enjoy  prosperous  days  with 
the  good,  so  his  severity  ofttimes  exempts  not  good 
men  from  their  share  in  evil  times  with  the  bad. 

If  these  were  the  causes  of  such  misery  and  thral- 
dom to  those  our  ancestors,  with  what  better  close  can 
be  concluded,  than  here  in  fit  season  to  remember  this 
age  in  the  midst  of  her  security,  to  fear  from  like  vices, 
without  amendment,  the  revolution  of  like  calamities.' 
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It  is  unknown  to  no  man,  who  knows  auf>^l)t  of  con- 
cernment amonj^  us,  that  the  increase  of  popery  is  at 
this  day  no  small  trouble  and  offence  to  arreatest  part 
of  the  nation  ;  and  the  rejoicing-  of  all  g-ood  men  that 
it  is  so  :  the  more  their  rejoicing',  that  God  hath  given 
a  heart  to  the  people,  to  remember  still  their  great  and 
happy  deliverance  from  popish  thraldom,  and  to  esteem 
so  highly  the  precious  benefit  of  his  g^ospel,  so  freely 
and  so  peaceably  enjoyed  among  them.  Since  therefore 
some  have  already  in  public  with  many  considerahle 
arguments  exhorted  the  people,  to  beware  the  growth 
of  this  Romish  weed  ;  I  thought  it  no  less  than  a  com- 
mon duty,  to  lend  my  hand,  how  unable  soever,  to  so 
good  a  purpose.  I  will  not  now  enter  into  the  laby- 
rinth of  councils  and  fathers,  an  entangled  wood,  wiiich 
the  papists  love  to  fight  in,  not  with  hope  of  victory, 
but  to  obscure  the  shame  of  an  open  overthrow  :  which 
yet  in  that  kind  of  combat,  many  heretofore,  and  one 
of  late,  hath  eminently  given  them.  And  such  manner 
of  dispute  with  them  to  learned  men  is  useful  and  very 
commendable.  But  I  shall  insist  now  on  what  is 
plainer  to  common  apprehension,  and  what  I  have  to 
say,  without  longer  introduction. 

True  religion  is  the  true  worship  and  service  of  God, 
learnt  and  believed  from  the  word  of  God  only.  No 
man  or  angel  can  know  how  God  would  be  worshipped 
and  served,  unless  God  reveal  it:  he  hath  revealed  and 
taught  it  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  insj)ired  minis- 
ters, and  in  the  gospel  by  his  own  Son  and  his  apos- 
tles, with  strictest  command,  to  reject  all  other  tra- 
ditions or  additions  whatsoever.  According  to  that 
of  St.  Paul,  "  Though  we  or  an  angel  from  heaven 
preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you,  than  that  which  we 
have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  anathema,  or  ac- 
cursed." And  Deut.  iv.  2:  "Ye  shall  not  add  to  the 
word  which  I  command  you,  neither  shall  you  dimi- 
nish aught  from  it."  Rev.  xxii.  18,  19:  "  If  any  man 
shall  add,  Sec.  If  any  man  shall  take  away  from  tlie 
words,"  &c.  With  good  and  religious  reason  therefore 
all  protcstant  churches  with  one  consent,  and  particu- 


larly the  church  of  England  in  her  thirty-nine  articles, 
artic.  6th,  19th,  20th,  21st,  and  elsewhere,  maintain 
these  two  points,  as  the  main  principles  of  true  reli- 
gion ;  that  the  rule  of  true  religion  is  the  word  of  God 
only:  and  that  their  faith  ought  not  to  be  an  imjdicit 
faith,  that  is  to  believe,  though  as  the  church  believes, 
against  or  without  express  authority  of  Scripture.  And 
if  all  protestants,  as  universally  as  tbey  hold  these  two 
principles,  so  attentively  and  religiously  would  ob- 
serve them,  they  would  avoid  and  cut  oflT  many  debates 
and  contentions,  schisms  and  persecutions,  which  too 
oft  have  been  among  them,  and  more  firmly  unite 
against  the  common  adversary.  For  hence  it  directly 
follows,  that  no  true  protestant  can  persecute,  or  not 
tolerate,  his  fellow-pi-otestant,  though  dissenting  from 
him  in  some  opinions,  but  he  must  flatly  deny  and  re- 
nounce these  two  his  own  main  principles,  whereon 
true  religion  is  founded ;  while  he  compels  his  brother 
from  that  which  he  believes  as  the  manifest  word  of 
God,  to  an  implicit  faith  (which  he  himself  condemns) 
to  the  endangering  of  his  brother's  soul,  whether  by 
rash  belief,  or  outward  conformity :  for  "  whatsoever  is 
not  of  faith,  is  sin." 

I  will  now  as  briefly  shew  what  is  false  religion  or 
heresy,  which  will  be  done  as  easily :  for  of  contraries 
the  definitions  must  needs  be  contrary.  Heresy  there- 
fore is  a  religion  taken  up  and  believed  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  men,  and  additions  to  the  word  of  God. 
Whence  also  it  follows  clearly,  that  of  all  known  sects, 
or  pretended  religions,  at  this  day  in  Christendom,  po- 
pery is  the  only  or  the  greatest  heresy :  and  he  who  is 
so  forward  to  brand  all  others  for  heretics,  the  obsti- 
nate papist,  the  only  heretic.  Hence  one  of  their  own 
famous  writers  found  just  cause  to  style  the  Romish 
church  "  Mother  of  errour,  school  of  heresy."  And 
whereas  the  papist  boasts  himself  to  be  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, it  is  a  mere  contradiction,  one  of  the  pope's  bulls, 
as  if  he  should  say,  universal  particular,  a  catholic 
schismatic.  For  catholic  in  Greek  signifies  universal : 
and  the  christian  church  was  so  called,  as  consisting  of 
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all  nations  to  whom  tlie  fj^ospel  was  to  be  preached,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Jewish  church,  which  consisted 
lor  the  most  part  of  Jews  only. 

Sects  may  be  in  a  true  church  as  well  as  in  a  false, 
when  men  follow  the  doctrine  too  much  for  the  teach- 
er's sake,  whom  they  think  almost  infallible  ;  and  this 
becomes,  throuffh  infirmity,  implicit  faith  ;  and  the 
name  sectary  pertains  to  such  a  disciple. 

Schism  is  a  rent  or  division  in  the  church,  when  it 
comes  to  the  separatinf*-  of  congregations;  and  may 
also  happen  to  a  true  church,  as  well  as  to  a  false;  yet 
in  the  true  needs  not  tend  to  the  breaking  of  commu- 
nion, if  they  can  agree  in  the  right  administration  of 
■  that  wherein  they  comnnuiicate,  keeping  their  other 
opinions  to  themselves,  not  being  destructive  to  faith. 
The  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  were  two  sects,  yet  both 
met  together  in  their  common  worship  of  God  at  Jeru- 
salem.   But  here  the  papist  will  angrily  demand.  What ! 
are  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  anabaptists,  Sociuiaus,  Ar- 
minians,  no  heretics  ?     I  answer,  all  these  may  have 
some  errours,  but  are  no  heretics.     Heresy  is  in  the 
will  and  choice  professedly  against  Scripture;  errour 
is  against  the  will,  in  misunderstanding  the  Scripture 
after  all  sincere  endeavours  to  understand  it  rightly  : 
hence  it  was  said  well  by  one  of  the  ancients,  "  Err  I 
may,  but  a  heretic  I  will  not  be."   It  is  a  human  frailty 
to  err,  and  no  man  is  infallible  here  on  earth.     But  so 
long  as  all  these  profess  to  set  the  word  of  God  only 
before  them  as  the  rule  of  faitli  and  obedience ;   and 
use  all  diligence  and  sincerity  of  heart,  by  reading,  by 
learning,  by  study,  by  prayer  for  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  understand  the  rule  and  obey  it,  they 
have  done  what  man  can  do :  God  will  assuredly  par- 
don them,  as  he  did  the  friends  of  Job;  good  and  pious 
men,  though  much  mistaken,  <is  there  it  appears,  in 
some  points  of  doctrine.      But  some  will  say,  with 
Christians  it  is  otherwise,  whom  God  hath  promised  by 
his  Spirit  to  teach  all  things.     True,  all  things  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  salvation  :  but  tlie  Iiottest  disputes 
among  protestants,  calmly  and  charitably  inquired  into, 
will  be  found  less  than  such.    The  Lutheran  holds  con- 
substantiation  ;  an  errour  indeed,  but  not  mortal.    The 
Calvinistis  taxed  with  predestination,  and  to  make  God 
the  author  of  sin  ;  not  with  any  dishonourable  thought 
of  God,  but  it  may  be  ovcrzealously  asserting  bis  ab- 
solute  power,    not   witiiout   plea   of   Scripture.     The 
anabaptist  is  accused  of  denj'ing  infants  their  right  to 
baptism ;  again  they  say,  they  deny  nothing  ))ut  what 
the  Scripture  denies  them.    The  Arian  and  Socinian  are 
charged  to  dispute  against  the  Trinity  :  they  affirm  to 
believe  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  accoiding  to 
Scripture  and  the  apostolic  creed ;  as  for  terms  of  trinity, 
triniunity,  coesscniiality,  tripersonality,  and  tlie  like, 
ihey  reject  them  as  scholastic  notions,  not  to  be  found 
in  Scriptiu'c,  which  by  a  general  jirotestant  maxim  is 
plain  and  perspicuous  abundantly  to  explain  its  own 
meaning  in  the  pro])erest  words,  belonging  to  so  high 
a  matter,  and  so  necessary  to  be  known  ;  a  mystery 
indeed  in  their  sophistic  snbtilties,  but  in  Scripture  a 
plain  doctrine.     Their  other  opinions  are  of  less  mo- 
ment.    They  dispute   the    satisfaction   of  Christ,  or 


rather  the  word  "  satisfaction,"  as  not  scripturtil:  but 
they  acknowledge  him  both  God  and  their  Saviour. 
The  Arniinian  lastly  is  condemned  for  setting-  up  free 
will  against  tree  grace  ;  but  tliat  imputation  he  dis- 
claims in  all  his  writings,  and  grounds  himself  largely 
upon  Scripture  only.     It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
authors  or  late  revivers  of  all  these  sects  or  opinions 
were  learned,  worthy,  zealous,  and  religious  men,  as 
appears  by  their  lives  written,  and  the  same  of  their 
many   eminent   and   learned    followers,    perfect    and 
powerful  in  the  Scriptures,  holy  and  unblamai)le  in 
their  lives :  and  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  God  would 
desert  such  painful  and  zealous  labourers  in  his  church, 
and   ofttimes  great  sufferers   for  their  conscience,  to 
damnable  errours  and  a  reprobate  sense,  who  had  so 
often  implored  the  assistance  of  his  Spirit ;  but  rather, 
having-  made  no  man  infallible,  that  he  hath  pardoned 
their  errours,  and  accepts  their  pious  endeavours,  sin- 
cerely searching  all  things  according-  to  the  rule  of 
Scripture,  with  such  guidance  and  direction  as  they  can 
obtain  of  God  by  prayer.     What  protestant  then,  who 
himself  maintains  the  same  principles,  and  disavows  all 
implicit  faith,  would  persecute,  and  not  rather  charit- 
ably tolerate,  such  men  as  these,  unless  he  mean  to  ab- 
jure the  principles  of  his  own  religion  ?   If  it  be  asked, 
how  far  they  should  be  tolerated :  I  answer,  doubtless 
equally,  as  being  all  protestants ;  that  is,  on  all  occa- 
sions to  give  account  of  their  faith,  either  by  arguing, 
preaching  in  their  several  assemblies,  public  writing, 
and  the  freedom  of  printing.     For  if  the  French  and 
Polonian   protestants    enjoy   all    this  liberty   among 
papists,  much  more  may  a  protestant  justly  expect  it 
among  protestants;  and  yet  sometimes  here  among  us, 
the  one  persecutes  the  other  upon  every  slight  pretence. 
But  he  is  wont  to  say,  he  enjoins  only  things  indif- 
ferent.    Let  them  be  so  still ;  who  gave  him  authority 
to  change  their  nature  by  enjoining  them  ?  if  by  his 
own  principles,  as  is  proved,  he  ought  to  tolerate  con- 
troverted points  of  doctrine  not  slightly  grounded  on 
Scripture,  much  more  ought  he  not  impose  things  in- 
different without   Scripture.     In  religion  nothing  is 
indifferent,  but,  if  it  come  once  to  be  imposed,  is  either 
a  command  or  a  prohibition,  and  so  consequently  an 
addition  to  the  word  of  God,  which  he  professes  to  dis- 
allow.    Besides,  how  nnequal,  how  uncharitable  must 
it  needs  be,  to  impose  that  which  his  conscience  cannot 
urge  him  to  impose,  upon  him  whose  conscience  for- 
bids him  to  obey !    What  can  it  be  but  love  of  conten- 
tion for  things  not  necessary  to  be  done,  to  molest  the 
conscience  of  his  brother,  who  holds  them  necessary  to 
be  not  done  ?     To  conclude,  let  such  a  one  but  call  to 
mind  his  own  principles  above  mentioned,  and  he  must 
necessarily  grant,  that  neither  he  can  impose,  nor  the 
other  believe  or  obey,  aught  in  religion,  but  from  the 
word  of  God  only.     More  amply  to  understand  this, 
maybe  read  the  14th  and  16thchapters  to  the  Romans, 
and  the  contents  of  the  14th,  set  forth  no  doubt  but 
with   full   authority   of  the   church   of  England  :  the 
gloss  is  this ;  "  Men  may  not  contemn  or  condemn 
one  the  other  for  things  indifferent."     And  in  the  6th 
article  above  mentioned,  "  Wiiatsocver  is  not  read  in 
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Holy  Sc)i|)tiiie,  nor  may  be  proved  (Iicreby,  is  not  to  bo 
required  of  any  man  as  an  article  of  faitii,  or  necessary 
to  salvation."  And  certainly  what  is  not  so,  is  not  to 
be  required  at  all ;  as  being  an  addition  to  the  word  of 
(jod  expressly  forbidden. 

Tbus  this  long  and  hot  contest,  whether  protestants 
ought  to  tolerate  one  another,  if  men  will  be  but  rational 
and  not  ])artial,  may  be  ended  without  need  of  more 
words  to  compose  it. 

Let  us  now  inquire,  whether  popery  be  tolerable  or 
no.  Popery  is  a  double  thing  to  deal  with,  and  claims 
a  twofold  power,  ecclesiastical  and  political,  both 
usurped,  and  the  one  supporting  the  other. 

But  ecclesiastical  is  ever  pretended  to  ])olitical.  The 
]iope  by  this  mixed  faculty  pretends  right  to  kingdoms 
and  states,  and  especially  to  this  of  England,  thrones 
and  unthrones  kings,  and  absolves  the  people  from  their 
obedience  to  them  ;  sometimes  interdicts  to  whole  na- 
tions the  public  worship  of  God,  shutting  up  their 
churches :  and  was  wont  to  drain  away  greatest  part 
of  the  wealth  of  this  then  miserable  land,  as  part  of  bis 
patrimony,  to  maintain  the  pride  and  luxury  of  his 
court  and  prelates :  and  now,  since,  through  the  infi- 
nite mercy  and  favour  of  God,  we  have  shaken  off  his 
Babylonish  yoke,  hath  not  ceased  by  his  spies  and 
agents,  bulls  and  emissaries,  once  to  destroy  both  king 
and  pailiament ;  perpetually  to  seduce,  corrupt,  and 
pervert  as  many  as  they  can  of  the  people.  Whether 
therefore  it  be  fit  or  reasonable,  to  tolerate  men  thus 
])rincipled  in  religion  towards  the  state,  I  submit  it  to 
the  consideration  of  all  magistrates,  who  are  best  able 
to  provide  for  their  own  and  the  public  safety.  As  for 
tolerating  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  supposing  their 
state-activities  not  to  be  dangerous,  I  answer,  that  tole- 
ration is  either  public  or  private  ;  and  the  exercise  of 
their  religion,  as  far  as  it  is  idolatrous,  can  be  tolerated 
neither  way :  not  publicly,  without  grievous  and  unsuf- 
ferable  scandal  given  to  all  conscientious  beholders ; 
not  privately,  without  great  ofiTeuce  to  God,  declared 
against  all  kind  of  idolatry,  though  secret.  Ezek.  viii. 
7,  8 :  "  And  he  brought  me  to  the  door  of  the  court, 
and  when  I  looked,  behold,  a  hole  in  the  wall.  Then 
said  he  unto  me.  Son  of  man,  dig  now  in  the  wall :  and 
when  I  had  digged,  behold  a  door;  and  he  said  unto 
me,  Go  in,  and  behold  the  wicked  abominations  that 
they  do  here."  And  ver.  12 ;  "  Then  said  he  unto  me. 
Son  of  man,  hast  thou  seen  what  the  ancients  of  the 
house  of  Israel  do  in  the  dark  ?"  &:c.  And  it  appears 
by  the  whole  chapter,  that  God  was  no  less  offended 
with  these  secret  idolatries,  than  with  those  in  public ; 
and  no  less  provoked,  than  to  bring  on  and  hasten  his 
judgments  on  the  whole  land  for  these  also. 

Having  shewn  tiius,  that  poper^^  as  being  idolatrous, 
is  not  to  be  tolerated  either  in  public  or  in  private;  it 
must  be  now  thought  how  to  remove  it,  and  hinder  the 
growth  thereof,  I  mean  in  our  natives,  and  not  foreign- 
ers, privileged  by  the  law  of  nations.  Are  we  to  punish 
them  by  corporal  punishment,  or  fines  in  their  estates, 
npon  account  of  their  religion  ?  I  suppose  it  stands  not 
with  the  clemency  of  the  gospel,  more  than  what  ap- 
pertains to  the  security  of  the  state  :  but  first  we  must 


remove  their  idolatry,  and  all  the  furiiiture  thereof, 
whether  idols,  or  the  mass  wherein  they  adore  their 
God  under  bread  and  wine  :  for  the  commandment 
forbids  to  adore,  not  only  "  any  graven  image,  but  the 
likeness  of  any  thing  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  eartii 
beneath,  or  in  the  water  under  the  eartii ;  thou  shalt  not 
bow  down  to  them,  nor  worship  them,  for  I  the  Lord 
thy  God  am  a  jealous  God."  If  they  say,  that  by  re- 
moving their  idols  we  violate  their  consciences,  we 
have  no  warrant  to  regard  conscience  which  is  not 
grounded  on  Scripture:  and  they  themselves  confess 
in  their  late  defences,  that  they  hold  not  their  images 
necessary  to  salvation,  but  only  as  they  are  enjoined 
them  by  tradition. 

Shall  we  condescend  to  dispute  with  tiiem  ?  The 
Scripture  is  our  only  principle  in  religion  ;  and  by  that 
only  they  will  not  be  judged,  but  will  add  other  prin- 
ciples of  their  own,  which,  forbidden  by  the  word  of 
God,  we  cannot  assent  to.  And  [in  several  places  of  the 
gospel]  the  common  maxim  also  in  logic  is,  "  against 
them  who  deny  principles,  we  are  not  to  dispute."  Let 
them  bound  their  disputations  on  the  Scripture  only, 
and  an  ordinary  protestant,  well  read  in  the  Bible,  Jiiay 
turn  and  wind  their  doctors.  They  will  not  go  about 
to  prove  their  idolatries  by  the  word  of  God,  but  turn 
to  shifts  and  evasions,  and  frivolous  distinctions:  idols 
they  say  are  laymen's  books,  and  a  great  means  to  stir 
up  pious  thoughts  and  devotion  in  the  learnedest.  I 
say,  they  are  no  means  of  God's  appointing,  but  plainly 
the  contrary:  let  them  hear  the  prophets;  Jcr.  x.  8; 
"  The  stock  is  a  doctrine  of  vanities."  Hab.  ii.  18 ; 
"  What  profiteth  the  graven  image,  that  the  maker 
thereof  hath  graven  it ;  the  molten  image  and  a  teacher 
of  lies.'"'  But  they  allege  in  their  late  answers,  that 
the  laws  of  Moses,  given  only  to  the  Jews,  concern  not 
us  under  the  gospel ;  and  remember  not  that  idolatry 
is  forbidden  as  expressly:  but  with  these  wiles  and 
fallacies  "  compassing  sea  and  land,  like  the  Pharisees 
of  old,  to  make  one  proselyte,"  they  lead  away  privily 
many  simple  and  ignorant  souls,  men  and  women, 
"  and  make  them  twofold  more  the  children  of  hell 
than  themselves, '  Matt,  xxiii.  15.  But  the  apostle 
hath  well  warned  us,  I  may  say,  from  such  deceivers 
as  these,  for  their  mystery  was  then  working.  "  I  be- 
seech you,  breliiren,"  saith  he,  "  mark  tliem  which 
cause  divisions  and  offences,  contrary  fo  the  doctrine 
which  ye  have  learned,  and  avoid  them  ;  lor  they  that 
are  such,  serve  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  their  own 
belly,  and  by  good  words  and  fair  speeches  deceive 
the  heart  of  the  simple,"  Rom.  xvi.  17,  18. 

The  next  means  to  hinder  tlie  growth  of  popery  will 
be,  to  read  duly  and  diligently  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which,  as  St.  Paul  saith  to  Timothy,  who  had  known 
them  from  a  child,  "  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salva- 
tion." And  to  the  whole  church  of  Colossi;  "  Let  the 
word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  plentifully,  with  all  wis- 
dom," Col.  iii.  16.  The  papal  antichristian  church 
permits  not  her  laity  to  read  the  Bible  in  their  own 
tongue:  our  church  on  the  conti-ary  hath  proposed  it 
to  all  men,  and  to  this  end  translated  it  into  English, 
with  profitable  notes  on  what  is   met  witli   obscure, 
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tliough  wLat  is  mostnecessary  to  be  known  be  still  plain- 
est ;  that  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  men,  not  understand- 
ing- the  original,  may  read  it  in  their  mother  tong-ue. 
Neither  let  the  countryman,  the  tradesman,  the  lawyer, 
the  physician,  the  statesman,  excuse  himself  by  his 
much  business  from  the  studious  reading  thereof.  Our 
Saviour  saith,  Luke  x.  41,  42:  "  Thou  art  careful  and 
troubled  about  many  thing-s,  but  one  thing  is  needful." 
If  they  were  asked,  they  would  be  loth  to  set  earthly 
things,  wealtli  or  honour,  before  the  wisdom  of  salva- 
tion. Yet  most  men  in  tlie  course  and  practice  of  their 
lives  are  found  to  do  so  ;  and  through  unwillingness  to 
take  the  pains  of  understanding  their  religion  by  their 
own  diligent  study,  would  fain  be  saved  by  a  deputy. 
Hence  comes  implicit  faith,  ever  learning  and  never 
taught,  much  hearing  and  small  proficience,  till  want 
of  fundamental  knowledge  easily  turns  to  superstition 
or  popery :  therefore  the  apostle  admonishes,  Eph.  iv. 
14 :  "  That  we  henceforth  be  no  more  children,  tossed 
to  and  fro  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine, by  the  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness 
Avhereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive."  Every  member 
of  the  church,  at  least  of  any  breeding  or  capacity,  so 
well  ought  to  be  grounded  in  spiritual  knowledge,  as, 
if  need  be,  to  examine  their  teachers  themselves.  Acts 
xvii.  11  :  "  They  searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether 
those  tilings  were  so."  Rev.  ii.  2  :  "  Thou  hast  tried 
tiieni  which  say  they  are  apostles,  and  are  not."  How 
should  any  private  Christian  try  his  teachers,  unless  he 
be  well  grounded  himself  in  the  rule  of  Scripture,  by 
which  he  is  taught.  As  therefore  among  papists,  their 
ignorance  in  Scripture  chiefly  upholds  popery;  so  among 
protestant  people,  the  frequent  and  serious  reading 
thereof  will  soonest  pull  popery  down. 

Another  means  to  abate  poperj',  arises  from  the  con- 
stant reading  of  Scripture,  wherein  believers,  who  agree 
in  the  main,  are  every  where  exhorted  to  mutual  for- 
bearance and  charity  one  towards  the  other,  though 
dissenting  in  some  opinions.  It  is  written,  that  the 
coat  of  our  Saviour  was  without  seam ;  whence  some 
would  infer,  that  there  should  be  no  division  in  the 
church  of  Christ.  It  should  be  so  indeed  ;  yet  seams 
in  the  same  cloth  neither  hurt  the  garment,  nor  mis- 
become it ;  and  not  only  seams,  but  schisms  will  be 
while  men  are  fallible:  but  if  they  who  dissent  in 
matters  not  essential  to  belief,  while  the  common  ad- 
versary is  in  the  field,  shall  stand  jarring  and  pelting 
at  one  another,  they  will  be  soon  routed  and  sui)dned. 
The  papist  with  open  mouth  makes  much  advantage  of 
our  several  opinions  ;  not  that  he  is  able  to  confute  the 
worst  of  them,  but  that  we  by  our  continual  jangle 
among  ourselves  make  them  worse  than  they  are  in- 
deed. To  save  ourselves  therefore,  and  resist  the  com- 
mon enemy,  it  concerns  us  mainly  to  agree  within 
ourselves,  that  with  joint  forces  we  may  not  only  hold 
our  own,  but  get  ground:  and  why  should  we  not? 
The  gospel  commands  us  to  tolerate  one  anotlicr, 
though  of  various  opinions,  and  hath  promised  a  good 
and  happy  event  thereof;  Phil.  iii.  15  :  "  Let  us  there- 
fore, as  many  as  be  perfect,  be  thus  minded  ;  and  if 
ill  any  thing  ye  be  otherwise  minded.  Cod  shall  reveal 


even  this  unto  you,"  And  we  are  bid,  1  Thess.  v.  21 : 
"  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  St. 
Paul  judged,  that  not  only  to  tolerate,  but  to  examine 
and  prove  all  thing-s,  was  no  danger  to  our  holding  fast 
that  which  is  good.  How  shall  we  prove  all  things, 
which  includes  all  opinions  at  least  founded  on  Scrip- 
ture, unless  we  not  only  tolerate  them,  but  patiently 
bear  them,  and  seriously  read  them  ?  If  he  who  thinks 
himself  in  the  truth  professes  to  have  learnt  it,  not  by 
implicit  faith,  but  by  attentive  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  full  persuasion  of  heart ;  with  what  equity  can  he 
refuse  to  hear  or  read  him,  who  demonstrates  to  have 
gained  his  knowledge  by  the  same  way  ?  Is  it  a  fair 
course  to  assert  truth,  by  arrogating  to  himself  the  only 
freedom  of  speech,  and  stopping  the  mouths  of  others 
equally  gifted  ?  This  is  the  direct  way  to  bring  in  that 
papistical  implicit  faith,  which  we  all  disclaim.  They 
pretend  it  would  unsettle  the  weaker  sort ;  the  same 
groundless  fear  is  pretended  by  the  Romish  clergy.  At 
least  then  let  them  have  leave  to  write  in  Latin,  which 
the  common  people  understand  not;  that  what  they 
hold  may  be  discussed  among  the  learned  only.  We 
suffer  the  idolatrous  books  of  papists,  without  this  fear, 
to  be  sold  and  read  as  common  as  our  own :  why  not 
much  ratherof  anabaptists,  Arians,Arminians,  and  Soci- 
nians?  There  is  no  learned  man  but  will  confess  he 
hath  much  profited  by  reading  controversies,  his  senses 
awakened,  his  judgment  sharpened,  and  the  truth  which 
he  holds  more  firmly  established.  If  then  it  be  profit- 
able for  bim  to  read,  why  should  it  not  at  least  be 
tolerable  and  free  for  his  adversary  to  write  ?  In  logic 
they  teach,  that  contraries  laid  together  more  evidently 
appear :  it  follows  then,  that  all  controversy  being  per- 
mitted, falsehood  will  appear  more  false,  and  truth  the 
more  true  ;  which  must  needs  conduce  much,  not  only 
to  the  confounding  of  popery,  but  to  the  general  con- 
firmation of  unimplicit  truth. 

The  last  means  to  avoid  popery  is,  to  amend  our 
lives  :  it  is  a  general  complaint,  that  this  nation  of  late 
years  is  grown  more  numerously  and  excessively  vicious 
than  heretofore ;  pride,  luxury,  drunkenness,  whoredom, 
cursing,  swearing,  bold  and  open  atheism  every  where 
abounding:  where  these  grow,  no  wonder  if  popery 
also  grow  apace.  There  is  no  man  so  wicked,  but  at 
some  times  his  conscience  will  wring  him  with  tlioughls 
of  another  world,  and  the  peril  of  his  soul;  the  trouble 
and  melancholy,  which  he  conceives  of  true  repentance 
and  amendment,  ho  endures  not,  but  inclines  rather  to 
some  carnal  superstition,  which  may  pacify  and  lull  his 
conscience  with  some  more  pleasing  doctrine.  None 
more  ready  and  officious  to  offer  herself  than  the 
Romish,  and  opens  wide  her  office,  with  all  her  facul- 
ties, to  receive  bim  ;  easy  confession,  easy  absolution, 
pardons,  indulgences,  masses  for  him  both  quick  and 
dead,  Agnus  Dei's,  relics,  and  the  like:  and  he,  instead 
of  "  working  out  his  salvation  with  fc^ar  and  trembling," 
straight  thinks  in  his  heart,  (like  another  kind  of  fool 
than  he  in  the  Psalms,)  to  bribe  God  as  a  corrupt  judge ; 
and  by  his  proctor,  some  priest,  or  friar,  to  buy  out  his 
peace  with  money,  which  he  cannot  with  his  repent- 
ance.    Tor  God,  when  men  sin  outrageously,  and  will 
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not  be  admonished,  g-ives  overcliastizin<:f  them,  perhaps 
b3'  ])cstilence,  fire,  sword,  or  famine,  which  may  all  turn 
to  their  good,  and  takes  up  his  severest  ])iinishmenls, 
iiardness,  besottedness  of  heart,  and  idolatry,  to  their 
final  perdition.  Idolatry  brought  the  heathen  to  hein- 
ous transgressions,  Rom.  ii.  And  heinous  transgres- 
sions ofttimes  bring  the  slight  professors  of  true  religion 
to  gross  idolatry  :  1  Thess.  ii.  11,  12  :  "  For  this  cause 
God  shall  send  them  strong  delusion,  that  they  should 
believe  a  lie,  that  they  all  might  be  damned  who  be- 


lieve not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteous- 
ness." And  Isaiah  xliv.  18,  speaking  of  idolaters, 
"  They  have  not  known  nor  understood,  for  lie  hath 
shut  their  eyes  that  they  cannot  see,  and  their  hearts 
that  they  cannot  understand."  Let  us  therefore,  using 
this  last  means,  last  here  spoken  of,  but  first  to  be  done, 
amend  our  lives  w  ith  all  speed  ;  lest  through  impeni- 
tency  we  run  into  that  stupidity  which  we  now  seek 
all  means  so  warily  to  avoid,  tiie  worst  of  superstitions, 
and  the  heaviest  of  all  God's  judgments,  popery. 
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The  studj  of  geography  is  both  profitable  and  delig-htful ;  but  the  \mters  thereof,  though  some  of  them  exact 
enoug-h  in  setting  down  longitudes  and  latitudes,  yet  in  those  other  relations  of  manners,  religion,  government, 
and  such  like,  accounted  geographical,  have  for  the  most  part  missed  their  proportions.  Some  too  brief  and 
deficient  satisfy  not;  others  too  voluminous  and  impertinent  cloy  and  weary  out  the  reader,  while  they  tell  long 
stories  of  absurd  superstitions,  ceremonies,  quaint  habits,  and  other  petty  circumstances  little  to  the  purpose. 
Whereby  that  which  is  useful,  and  only  wortli  observation,  in  such  a  wood  of  words,  is  either  overslippcd,  or 
soon  forgotten  ;  which  perhaps  brought  into  the  mind  of  some  men  more  learned  and  judicious,  who  had  not  the 
leisure  or  purpose  to  write  an  entire  geography,  yet  at  least  to  assay  something  in  the  description  of  one  or  two 
countries,  which  might  be  as  a  pattern  or  example  to  render  others  more  cautious  hereafter,  who  intended  the 
whole  work.  And  this  periiaps  induced  Paulus  Jovius  to  describe  only  Moscovy  and  Britain.  Some  such 
thoughts,  many  years  since,  led  me  at  a  vacant  time  to  attempt  the  like  argument,  and  I  began  with  Moscovy, 
as  being  the  most  northern  region  of  Europe  reputed  civil ;  and  the  more  northern  parts  thereof  first  discovered 
by  English  voyagers.  Wherein  I  saw  I  had  by  much  the  advantage  of  Jovius.  What  was  scattered  in  many 
volumes,  and  observed  at  several  times  b}'  eyewitnesses,  with  no  cursory  pains  I  laid  together,  to  save  the  reader 
a  far  longer  travail  of  wandering  through  so  many  desert  authors;  who  yet  with  some  delight  drew  me  after 
them,  from  the  eastern  bounds  of  Russia,  to  the  walls  of  Cathay,  in  several  latejournies  made  thither  overland 
by  Russians,  who  describe  the  countries  in  their  way  far  otherwise  than  our  common  geographers.  From  pro- 
ceeding further  other  occasions  diverted  me.  This  Essay,  such  as  it  is,  was  thought  by  some,  who  knew  of  it, 
not  amiss  to  be  published  ;  that  so  many  things  remarkable,  dispersed  before,  now  brought  under  one  view, 
might  not  hazard  to  be  otherwise  lost,  nor  the  labour  lost  of  collecting  them. 
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and  in  tlie  nortliernmost  part  huge  .iiicl  desert  woods  of 
fir,  abounding  with  black  wolves,  bears,  buffs,  and  an- 
other beast  called  rossoniakka,  whose  female  bringeth 
forth  by  passing  througli  some  narrow  place,  as  be- 
tween two  stakes,  and   so   presseth    her  womb  to  a 
disburdening.     Travelling  southward  they  found  the 
tnuntry  more  pleasant,  fair,  and  better  inhabited,  corn, 
jiasture,  meadows,  and  huge  woods.     Arkania  (if  it  be 
not  the  same  with  Archangel)  is  a  place  of  English 
trade,  from  whence  a  day's  journey  distant,  but  from 
St.  Nicholas  a  hundred  versts,'  Colmogro  stands  on  the 
Duina;  a  great  town  not  walled,  but  scattered.     The 
Jilnglish  have  here  lands  of  their  own,  given  them  by 
the  emperor,  and  fair  houses:  not  far  beyond,  Pinega, 
running  between  rocks  of  alabaster  and  great  woods, 
meets  with  Duina.     From  Colmogro  to  Ustiug-  are  five 
hundred  vcrsts  or  little  miles,  an  ancient  city  upon  the 
confluence  of  Juga  and  Sucana  into  Duina,''  whicli 
there  first  receives  his  name.     Thence  continuing  by 
water  to  Wologda,  a  great  city  so  named  of  the  river 
which  passes  through  the  midst;  it  hath  a  castle  walled 
about  with  brick  and  stone,  and  many  wooden  churches, 
two  for  every  parish,  the  one  in  winter  to  be  heated, 
the  other  used  in  summer;    this  is  a  town  of  much 
traffic,  a  thousand  miles  from  St.  Nicholas.     All  this 
way  by  water  no  lodging  is  to  be  had  but  under  open 
sky  by  the  river  side,  and   other  provision  only  what 
they  bring  with  them.     From  Wologda  by  sled  they  go 
to  Yeraslave  on  the  Volga,  whose  l)readth  is  there  at 
least  a  mile  over,  and  thence  runs  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  versts  to  the  Caspian  sea,'  having  his  head 
spring  out  of  Bealozera,  whicli  is  a  lake,  amidst  whereof 
is  built  a  strong  tower,  wherein  the  kings  of  ^Moscov}' 
reserve  their  treasure  in  time  of  war.     From  this  town 
to  Rostove,  then  to  Pereslave,  a  great  town  situate  on 
a  fair  lake ;  thence  to  Mosco. 

Between  Yeraslave  and  Mosco,  which  is  two  hun- 
dred miles,  the  country  is  so  fertile,  so  populous  and 
full  of  villages,  that  in  a  forenoon  seven  or  eight  hundred 
sleds  are  usually  seen  coming  with  salt-fish,  or  ladeu 
back  with  corn."i 

Mosco  the  chief  cit}-,  lying  in  fifty-five  degrees,  dis- 
tant from  St.  Nicholas  fifteen  hundred  miles,  is  reputed 
to  be  greater  than  London  with  the  suburbs,  but  rudely- 
built;"  their  houses  and  churches  most  of  timber,  few 
of  stone,  their  streets  unpaved ;  it  hath  a  fiur  castle 
four-square,  upon  a  hill,  two  miles  about,  with  brick 
walls  very  high,  and  some  say  eighteen  foot  thick,  six- 
teen gates,  and  as  many  bulwarks ;  in  the  castle  arc 
kept  the  chief  markets,  and  in  winter  on  the  river,  being 
then  firm  ice.  This  river  Moscua  on  the  south-west  side 
encloses  the  castle,  wherein  are  nine  fair  churches  with 
round  gilded  towers,  and  the  emperor's  palace ;  which 
neither  within  nor  without  is  equal  for  state  to  the 
king's  houses  in  England,  but  rather  like  our  buildings 
of  old  fashion,  with  small  windows,  some  of  glass,  some 
with  lattices,  or  iron  bars. 

They  who  travel  from  JIosco  to  the  Caspian,  go  b}- 
water  down  the  Moscua  to  the  river  Occa  ;"  then  bv 


certain  castles  to  Rezan,  a  famous  city  now  ruinate ; 
the  tenth  day  to  Nysnovogrod,  where  Occa  falls  into 
Volga,  which  the  Tartars  call  Edel.     From  thence  the 
eleventh  day  to  Cazan  a  Tartar  city  of  great  wealth 
heretofore,  now  under  the  Russian  ;  walled  at  first  with 
timber  and  earth,  but  since  by  the  emperor  Vasiliwich 
with  freestone.  From  Cazan,  to  the  river  Cama,  falling 
into  Volga  fiom  the  province  of  Permia,  the  people 
dwelling  on  the  left  side  are  Gentiles,  and  live  in  woods 
without  houses  :''  beyond  them  to  Astracan,  Tartars  of 
Mangat,  and  Nagay:  on  the  right  side  those  of  Crim- 
me.     From  Mosco  to  Astracan  is  about  six  hundred 
leagues.  The  town  is  situate  in  an  island  on  a  hill-side 
walled  with  earth,  but  the  castle  with  earth  and  tim- 
ber; the  houses,  except  that  of  the  governor,  and  some 
few  others,  poor  and  simple ;  the  ground  utterly  bar- 
ren, and  without  wood :    they  live  there  on  fish,  and 
sturgeon  especially;    which  hanging  up  to  dry  in  the 
streets  and  houses  brings  whole  swarms  of  flies,  and 
infection  to  the  air,  and  oft  great  pestilence.  This  island 
in  length  twelve  leagues,  three  in  breadth,  is  the  Rus- 
sian limit  toward  the  Caspian,  which  he  keeps  with  a 
strong  garrison,  being  twenty  leagues  from  that  sea, 
into  which  Volga  falls  at  seventy  mouths.     From  St. 
Nicholas,  or  from  Mosco  to  the  Caspian,  they  pass  in 
forty -six  days  and  nights,  most  part  by  water. 

Westward  from  St.  Nicholas  twelve  hundred  miles  is 
the  city.q    Novogrod  fifty-eight  degrees,  the  greatest 
mart  town  of  all  this  dominion,  and  in  bigness  not  in- 
ferior to  JMnsco.  The  way  thither  is  through  the  western 
bottom  of  St.  Nicholas  bay,  and  so  along  the  shore  full 
of  dangerous  rocks  to  the  monastery  Solofky,  wherein 
are  at  least  two  hundred  monks;  the  people  tliereabout 
in    a  manner  savages,  yet  tenants   to  those  monks. 
Thence  to  the  dangerous  river  Owiga,  wherein  are  wa- 
terfalls as  steep  as  from  a  mountain,  and  by  the  violence 
of  tlu'ir  descent  kept  from  freezing  :  so  that  the  boats 
are  to  be  carried  there  a  mile  over  land  ;  which  the  te- 
nants of  that  abbey  did  by  command,  and  were  guides 
to  the  merchants  without  taking-  any  reward.    Thence 
to  the  town  Povensa,  standing  within  a  mile  of  the 
famous  lake  Onega,  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
long,  and  in  some  places  seventy,  at  narrowest  twenty- 
five  broad,  and  of  great  depth.    Thence  by  some  mo- 
nasteries to  the  river  Swire  ;  then  into  the  lake  Ladis- 
cay  much  longer  than  Onega ;  after  wiiicli  into  the  river 
Volhusky,  which  tliroug'h  the  midst  of  Novogrod  runs 
into  this  lake,  and  this  lake  into  tiic  Baltic  sound  by 
Narva  and  Revel.  Tlieir  other  cities  toward  the  western 
bound  are  Plesco,  Smolensko,  orVobsco. 

The  emperor  exerciseth  absolute  power:  if  any  man 
die  without  male  issue,  his  land  returns  to  tlie  empe- 
ror.'" Any  rich  man,  wiio  through  age  or  other  impo- 
tency  is  un.ible  to  serve  the  public,  being  informed  of, 
is  turned  out  of  his  estate,  and  forced  with  his  family 
to  live  on  a  small  pension,  while  some  other  more  de- 
serving is  by  the  duke's  authority  put  into  possession. 
The  manner  of  in  forming"  the  dtiko  is  thus :  Your  grace, 
saitu  one,  hath  such  a  subject,  abounding  with  riches, 
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but  for  the  service  of  the  state  unmeet ;  and  you  Iiave 
othei-s  poor  and  in  want,  hut  well  able  to  do  tlieir  coun- 
try g-ood  service.  Immediately  the  duke  sends  forth  to 
inquire,  and  calling-  tlic  rich  man  before  him,  Friend, 
saitii  lie, 30U  have  too  much  livinc;',  an<l  arc  unservice- 
able to  your  prince  ;  less  will  serve  you,  and  tlie  rest 
maintain  others  who  deserve  more.  The  man  thus 
called  to  impart  his  wealth  repines  not,  but  humbly 
answers,  that  all  he  hath  is  God's  and  the  duke's,  as  if 
he  made  restitution  of  what  more  justly  was  anotiier's, 
than  parted  witii  liis  own.  Every  "rentlcman  hath  rule 
and  justice  over  his  own  tenants :  if  the  tenants  of  two 
gentlemen  ag;rce  not,  they  seek  to  compose  it;  if  they 
cannot,  each  brin<»-s  his  tenant  before  the  hif^h  judge 
of  that  country.  They  have  no  lawyers,  but  every  man 
pleads  his  own  cause,  or  else  by  bill  or  answer  in 
writing  delivers  it  with  his  own  hands  to  the  duke: 
yet  justice,  by  corruption  of  inferior  officers,  is  much 
perverted.  Where  other  proof  is  wanted,  they  may  try 
the  matter  by  personal  combat,  or  by  champion.  If  a 
debtor  be  poor,  he  becomes  bondman  to  the  duke,  who 
lets  out  his  labour  till  it  pay  the  debt ;  till  then  he  re- 
mains in  bondage.    Another  trial  they  have  by  lots.^ 

The  revenues  of  the  emperor  are  what  he  list,  and 
what  his  subjects  are  able ;  and  he  omits  not  the 
coarsest  means  to  raise  them :  for  in  every  good  town 
there  is  a  drunken  tavern,  called  a  Cursemay,  which 
the  emperor  either  lets  out  to  farm,  or  bestows  on  some 
duke,  or  gentleman,*  in  reward  of  his  service,  who  for 
that  time  is  lord  of  the  whole  town,  robbing  and  spoil- 
ing at  his  pleasure,  till  being  well  enriched,  he  is  sent 
at  his  own  charge  to  the  wars,  and  there  squeezed  of 
his  ill-got  wealth  ;  by  which  means  the  waging  of  war 
is  to  the  emperor  little  ornothing  chargeable. 

The  Russian  avmeth  not  less  in  time  of  war  than 
three  hundred  thousand  men,"  half  of  whoin  he  takes 
with  him  into  the  field,  the  rest  bestows  in  garrisons 
on  the  borders.  He  presseth  no  husbandman  or  mer- 
chant but  the  youth  of  the  realm.  He  useth  no  foot, 
but  such  as  are  pioneers,  or  gunners,  of  both  which  sort 
thirty  thousand.  The  rest  being  horsemen,  are  ail 
archers,  and  ride  with  a  short  stirrup,  after  the  Turkish. 
Their  armour  is  a  coat  of  plate,  and  a  skull  on  their 
heads.  Some  of  their  coats  are  covered  with  velvet,  or 
cloth  of  gold  ;  for  they  desire  to  be  gorgeous  in  arms, 
but  the  duke  himself  above  measure  ;  his  pavilion 
covered  with  cloth  of  gold  or  silver,  set  with  precious 
stones.  They  use  little  drums  at  the  saddle-bow,  in- 
stead of  spurs,  for  at  the  sound  thereof  the  horses  run 
more  swiftly. 

They  fight  without  order;"  nor  willingly  give  battle, 
but  by  stealth  or  ambush.  Of  cold  and  hard  diet  mar- 
vellously patient ;  for  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow  frozen  a  yard  thick,  the  common  soldier  will  lie 
in  the  field  two  months  together  without  tent,  or  cover- 
ing over  head  ;  only  hangs  up  his  mantle  against  that 
part  from  M'hence  the  weather  drives,  and  kindling  a 
little  fire,  lies  him  down  before  it,  with  his  back  under 
the  wind  :  his  drink,  the  cold  stream  mingled  with 
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oatmeal,  and  the  same  all  his  food  :  his  horse,  fed  with 
green  wood  and  bark,  stands  all  this  while  in  the  open 
field,  yet  does  his  service.  The  em])eror  gives  no  })ay 
at  all,  but  to  strangers;  yet  repays  good  deserts  in  war 
with  certain  lands  during  life  ;  and  they  who  oftenest 
are  sent  to  the  wars,  think  themselves  most  favoured,^ 
thougii  serving  without  wages.  On  the  twelfth  of 
December  yearly,  the  emperor  rides  into  the  field, 
which  is  without  the  city,  with  all  his  nobility,  on  jen- 
nets and  Turkey  horses  in  great  state;  before  him  five 
thousand  harquebusiers,  who  shoot  at  a  bank  of  ice,  till 
they  beat  it  down ;  the  ordnance,  which  they  have  very 
fair  of  all  sorts,  they  plant  against  two  wooden  houses 
filled  with  earth  at  least  thirty  foot  thick,  and  begin- 
ning with  the  smallest,  shoot  them  all  off  thrice  over, 
having  beat  those  two  houses  flat.  Above  the  rest  si.\ 
great  cannon  they  have,  whose  bullet  is  a  yard  high, 
so  that  a  man  may  see  it  flying  :  then  out  of  mortar- 
pieces  they  shoot  wildfire  into  the  air.  Thus  the  em- 
peror having  seen  what  his  gunners  can  do,  returns 
home  in  the  same  order. 

They  follow  the  Greek  church,  but  with  excess  of 
superstitions  i^  their  service  is  in  the  Russian  tongue. 
They  hold  the  ten  commandments  not  to  concern  them, 
saying,  that  God  gave  them  under  the  law,  which 
Christ  by  his  death  on  the  cross  hath  abrogated  :  the 
eucharist  they  receive  in  both  kinds.  They  observe 
four  lents,  have  service  in  their  churches  daily,  from 
two  hours  before  dawn  till  evening ;''  yet  for  whore- 
dom, drunkenness,  and  extortion  none  worse  than  the 
clergy. 

They  have  many  great  and  rich  monasteries, b  where 
they  keep  great  hospitality.  That  of  Trojetes  hath  in 
it  seven  hundred  friars,  and  is  walled  about  with  brick 
very  strongly,  having  many  pieces  of  brass  ordnance 
on  the  walls;  most  of  the  lands,  towns,  and  villages 
within  forty  miles  belong  to  those  monks,  who  are  also 
as  great  merchants  as  any  in  the  land.  During  Easter 
holydays  when  two  friends  meet,  they  take  each  other 
by  the  hand  ;  one  of  them  saying.  The  Lord  is  risen  ; 
the  other  answering,«^  It  is  so  of  a  truth ;  and  then  they 
kiss,  whether  men  or  women.  The  emperor  esteemeth 
the  metropolitan  next  to  God,  after  our  lady,  and  St. 
Nicholas,  as  being  his  spiritual  officer,  himself  but  his 
temporal.  ^  But  the  Muscovites  that  border  on  Tarta- 
ria  are  yet  pagans. 

When  there  is  love  between  two,«-  the  man,  among 
other  trifling  gifts,  sends  to  the  woman  a  whip,  to  sig- 
nify, if  she  offend,  what  she  must  expect ;  and  it  is  a 
rule  among  them,  that  if  the  wife  be  not  beaten  once  a 
week,  she  thinks  herself  not  beloved,  and  is  the  worse; 
yet  they  are  very  obedient,  and  stir  not  forth,  but  at 
some  seasons.  Upon  utter  dislike,  the  husband  di- 
vorces; which  liberty  no  doubt  they  received  first  with 
their  religion  from  the  Greek  church,*  and  the  imperial 
laws. 

Their  dead  they  bury  w  ith  new  shoes  on  their  feet,s 
as  to  a  long  journey ;  and  put  letters  testimonial  in 
their  hands  to  St.  Nicholas,  or  St.  Peter,  that  this  was 
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.a  Russe  or  Russes,  and  died  in  the  true  faith  ;  which, 
as  they  helicve,  St.  Peter  having  read,  forthwith  admits 
him  into  heaven. 

They  have  no  learning',''  nor  will  suffer  to  be  among 
them;  their  greatest  friendship  is  drinking;  they  arc 
great  talkers,  liars,  flatterers,  and  dissemblers.  They 
deliofht  in  "loss  meats  and  noisome  fish  ;  their  drink  is 
better,  being  sundry  sorts  of  meath  ;  the  best  made 
with  juice  of  a  sweet  and  crimson  berry  called  Maliena, 
growiTig-  also  in  France ;'  other  sorts  with  blackcherry, 
or  divers  other  berries  :  another  drink  they  use  in  the 
spring  drawn  from  the  birch-tree  root,  whose  sap  after 
June  dries  up.  But  there  are  no  people  that  live  so 
miserably  as  the  poor  of  Russia;  if  they  have  straw 
and  water  they  make  shift  to  live ;  for  straw  dried  and 
stamped  in  winter  time  is  their  bread  ;  in  summer  grass 
and  roots  ;  at  all  times  bark  of  trees  is  good  meat  with 
them ;  yet  many  of  them  die  in  the  street  for  hunger, 
none  relieving  or  regarding  them. 

When  they  are  sent  into  foreign  countries,''  or  that 
strangers  come  thither,  they  are  very  sumptuous  in 
apparel,  else  the  duke  himself  goes  but  meanly. 

In  winter  they  travel  only  upon  sleds,'  the  ways 
being  hard,  and  smooth  with  snow,  the  rivers  all 
frozen  :  one  horse  with  a  sled  will  draw  a  man  four 
hundred  miles  in  three  days;  in  summer  the  way  is 
deep,  and  travelling  ill.  The  Russe  of  better  sort  goes 
not  out  in  winter,  but  on  his  sled  ;  in  summer  on  his 
horse :  in  his  sled  he  sits  on  a  carpet,  or  a  white  bear's 
skin ;  the  sled  drawn  with  a  horse  well  decked,  with 
many  fox  or  wolf  tails  about  his  neck,  guided  by  a  boy 
on  his  back,  other  servants  riding  on  the  tail  of  the 
sled. 

The  Russian  sea  breeds  a  certain  beast  which  they 
call  a  morse;""  who  seeks  his  food  on  the  rocks,  climb- 
ing up  with  help  of  his  teeth  ;  whereof  they  make  as 
great  account  as  we  of  the  elephant's  tooth. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  Samotdia,  Siberia,  and  other  countries  north-east, 
subject  to  the  Muscovites. 

North-east  of  Russia  lieth  Samoedia  by  the  river 
Ob.  This  country  was  first  discovered  by  Oneke  a 
Russian ;  who  first  trading  privately  among  them  in 
rich  furs,  got  great  wealth,  and  the  knowledge  of  their 
country;  then  revealed  his  discovery  to  Boris  protector 
to  Pheodor,  shewing  how  beneficial  that  country  gain- 
ed would  be  to  the  empire.  Who  sending  embassadors 
among  them  gallantly  attired,  by  fair  means  won  their 
subjection  to  the  empire,  every  head  paying  yearly  two 
skins  of  richest  sables.  Those  messengers  travelling 
also  two  hundred  leagues  beyond  Ob  eastward,  made 
report  of  pleasant  countries,  abounding  with  woods  and 
fountains,  and  people  riding  on  elks  and  loshes ;  others 
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drawn  on  sleds  by  rein-deer;  others  by  dogs  as  swift 
as  deer.  The  Samoeds  that  came  along  with  those  mes- 
sengers, returning  to  JIosco,  admired  tlic  statdiiicss  of 
that  city,  and  were  as  much  admired  for  excellent 
shooters,  hitting  every  time  the  breadth  of  a  penny,  as 
far  distant  as  hardly  could  be  discerned. 

The  river  Ob  is  reported  ^  by  the  Russes  to  be  in 
breadth  the  sailing  of  a  summer's  day;  but  full  of 
islands  and  shoals,  having  neither  woods,  nor,  till  of  late, 
inhabitants.  Out  of  Ob  they  turn  into  the  river  Tawze. 
The  Russians  have  here,  since  the  Samoeds  yielded 
them  subjection,  two  governors,  with  three  or  four 
hundred  gunners;  have  built  villages  and  some  small 
castles ;  all  which  place  they  call  Mongozey  or  Mol- 
gomsay.''  Further  upland  they  have  also  built  other 
cities  of  wood,  consisting  chiefly  of  Poles,  Tartars,  and 
Russes,  fugitive  or  condemned  men  ;  as  Vergateria, 
Sibcr,  whence  the  whole  country  is  named,  Tinna, 
thence  Tobolsca  on  this  side  Ob,  on  the  rivers  Irtis, 
and  Tobol,  chief  seat  of  the  Russian  governor;  above 
that,  Zergolta  in  an  island  of  Ob,  where  they  have  a 
customhouse.  Beyond  that  on  the  other  side  Ob,  Na- 
rim,  and  Tooina,  now  a  great  city.<=  Certain  churches 
also  are  erected  in  those  parts ;  but  no  man  forced  to 
religion  ;  beyond  Narim  eastward  on  the  river  Teltais 
built  the  castle  of  Comgoscoi,  and  all  this  plantation 
began  since  the  year  1590,  with  many  other  towns  like 
these.  And  these  are  the  countries  from  whence  come 
all  the  sables  and  rich  furs. 

The  Samoeds  have  no  towns  or  certain  place  of  abode, 
but  up  and  down  where  they  find  moss  for  their  deer;ii 
they  live  in  companies  peaceably,  and  are  governed  by 
some  of  the  ancientest  amongst  them,  but  are  idolaters. 
They  shoot  wondrous  cunningly ;  their  arrow-heads 
are  sharpened  stones,  or  fish  bones,  which  latter  serve 
them  also  for  needles ;  their  thread  being'  the  sinews 
of  certain  small  beasts,  wherewith  they  sow  the  furs 
which  clothe  them  ;  the  furry  side  in  summer  outward, 
in  winter  inward,  They  have  many  wives,  and  their 
daughters  they  sell  to  him  who  bids  most;  which,  if 
they  be  not  liked,  are  turned  back  to  their  friends,  the 
husband  allowing  only  to  the  father  what  the  marriage 
feast  stood  him  in.  Wives  are  brought  to  bed  there  by 
their  husbands,  and  the  next  day  go  about  as  before. 
They  till  not  the  ground  ;  but  live  on  the  flesh  of  those 
wild  beasts  which  they  hunt.  They  are  the  only  guides 
to  such  as  travel  Jougoria,  Siberia,  or  any  of  those 
north-east  parts  in  winter;*  being  drawn  on  sleds  with 
bucks  riding  post  day  and  night,  if  it  be  moonlight, 
and  lodge  on  the  snow  under  tents  of  deer-skins,  in 
whatever  place  the}'  find  enough  of  white  moss  to  feed 
their  sled-stags,  turning  them  loose  to  dig  it  up  them- 
selves out  of  the  deep  snow  :  another  Samoed,  stepping 
to  the  next  wood,  brings  in  store  of  firing  :  round  about 
which  they  lodge  within  their  tents,  leaving  the  top 
open  to  vent  smoke ;  in  which  manner  they  are  as  warm 
as  the  stoves  in  Russia.  They  carry  ])rovision  of  meat 
with  them,  and  partake  besides  of  what  fowl  or  veni- 
son the  Samoed  kills  with  shooting  by  the  way;  their 
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drink  is  melted  snow.  Two  deer  being'  yoked  to  a  sled, 
ridin<(  post,  will  draw  two  hundred  miles  in  twenty- 
four  Iioiirs  witliout  resting',  and  laden  witli  their  stulf, 
will  draw  it  thirty  miles  in  twelve. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  Tingo'isia,  and  the  countries  adjoining  eastward, 
as  far  as  Cathay. 

Beyond  Narim  and  Comgoscoi  ^  the  soldiers  of  those 
garrisons,  travelling  by  appointment  of  the  Russian 
governor  in  the  year  1G05,  found  many  goodly  coun- 
tries not  inhabited,  many  vast  deserts  and  rivers;  till 
at  the  end  of  ten  weeks  tliey  spied  certain  cottages  and 
herds,  or  companies  of  people,  which  came  to  them  with 
reverent  behaviour,  and  signified  to  the  Samoeds  and 
Tartars,  which  were  guides  to  the  Russian  soldiers, 
that  they  were  called  Tingoesi ;  that  tlieir  dwelling 
was  on  the  great  river  Jenissey.  This  river  is  said  to 
be  far  bigger  than  Ob,''  distant  from  the  mouth  thereof 
four  days  and  nights  sailing;  and  likewise  falls  into 
the  sea  of  Naramzie  :  it  hath  high  mountains  on  the 
east,  some  of  wliich  cast  out  fire,  to  the  west  a  plain  and 
fertile  country,  which  in  the  spring-time  it  overflows 
about  seventy  leagues ;  all  that  time  the  inhabitants 
keep  them  in  the  mountains,  and  then  return  with  their 
cattle  to  the  plain.  The  Tingoesi  are  a  very  g-entle 
nation,  they  have  great  swoln  throats,c  like  those  in 
Italy  that  live  under  tlie  Alps;  at  persuasion  of  the 
Samoeds  they  forthwith  submitted  to  the  Russian  go- 
vernment ;  and  at  their  request  travelling  the  next  year 
to  discover  still  eastward,  they  came  at  length  to  a  river, 
which  the  savages  of  that  place  called  Pisida,**  some- 
what less  tlian  Jenissey;  beyond  which  hearing  ofttimes 
the  tolling  of  brazen  bells,  and  sometimes  the  noise  of 
men  and  horses,  they  durst  not  pass  over;  they  saw  there 
certain  sails  afar  off,  square,  and  tlierefore  supposed  to 
belike  Indian  or  China  sails,  and  the  rather  for  that  they 
report  that  great  guns  have  been  heard  shot  off  from 
those  vessels.  In  April  and  May  tliey  were  much  de- 
lighted witli  the  fair  prospect  of  that  country,  reple- 
nished with  many  rare  trees,  plants,  and  flowers,  beasts 
and  fowl.  Some  think  here  to  be  the  borders  of  Tan- 
gut  in  the  north  of  Cathay.*  Some  of  those  Samoeds, 
about  tlie  year  1610,  travelled  so  far  till  they  came  in 
view  of  a  white  city,  and  heard  a  great  din  of  bells, 
and  report  there  came  to  them  men  all  armed  in  iron 
from  head  to  foot.  And  in  the  year  1611,  divers  out 
of  Cathay,  and  others  from  Alteen  Czar,  who  styles 
himself  the  golden  king,  came  and  traded  at  Zergolta, 
or  Surgoot,  on  the  river  Ob,  bringing  with  tliem  plates 
of  silver.  Whereupon  Michael  Pheodorowich  the  Rus- 
sian emperor,  in  the  year  1619,  sent  certain  of  his  people 
iiomTooma  to  Alteen,  and  Cathay,  who  returned  with 
embassadors  from  those  princes.  Tliese  rclate,f  that 
fromTooma  in  ten  days  and  a  lialf,  tlireedays  wliereof 
over  a  lake,  where  rubies  and  sapphires  grow,  they 
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came  to  the  Alteen  king,  or  king  of  Ally;  through  his 
land  in  five  weeks  they  passed  into  the  country  of 
Sheromngalj^  or  Mugalla,  where  reigned  a  queen 
called  Manchica ;  whence  in  four  days  they  came  to 
the  borders  of  Cathay,  fenced  with  a  stone  wall,  fifteen 
fathom  high;  along  the  side  of  wliich,  having  on  the 
other  hand  many  pretty  towns  belonging  to  Queen 
Manchica,  they  travelled  ten  days  witliout  seeing  any 
on  the  wall,  till  tliey  came  to  the  gate  ;  wliere  they  saw 
very  great  ordnance  lying,  and  tliree  thousand  men  in 
watch.  They  traffic  with  other  nations  at  tlie  gate,  and 
very  kw  at  once  are  suffered  to  enter.  They  were 
travelling  from  Tooma  to  this  gate  twelve  weeks;  and 
from  thence  to  the  great  city  of  Cathay  ten  days. 
Where  being  conducted  to  the  house  of  embassadors, 
within  a  kw  days  there  came  a  secretary  from  King 
Taiiibnr,  with  two  hundred  men  well  apparelled, 
and  riding  on  asses,  to  feast  them  with  divers  sorts 
of  wine,  and  to  demand  their  message ;  but  having 
brought  no  presents  with  them,  they  could  not  be 
admitted  to  his  sight;  only  witli  his  letter  to  the 
emperor  they  returned,  as  is  aforesaid,  to  Tobolsca. 
They  report,  that  the  land  of  Mugalla  reaches  from 
Boghar  to  the  north  sea,^  and  hath  many  castles  built 
of  stone,  foursquare,  with  towers  at  the  corners  covered 
with  glazed  tiles  ;  and  on  the  g'ates  alarm-bells,  or 
watch-bells,  twenty  pound  weight  of  metal  ;  their 
houses  built  also  of  stone,  the  ceilings  cunningly 
painted  with  flowers  of  all  colours.  The  people  arc 
idolaters  ;  the  country  exceeding  fruitful.  They  have 
asses  and  mules,  but  no  horses.  The  people  of  Cathay 
say,  that  this  great  wall  stretciies  from  Boghar  to  the 
north  sea,  four  months  journey,  with  continual  towers 
a  sliarht  shot  distant  from  each  other,  and  beacons  on 
every  tower ;  and  that  this  wall  is  the  bound  between 
MaguUa  and  Cathay.  In  which  are  but  five  gates; 
those  narrow,  and  so  low,  that  a  horseman  sitting  up- 
right cannot  ride  in.  Next  to  the  wall  is  the  city  Shi- 
rokalga;  it  hath  a  castle  well  furnished  with  short 
ordnance  and  small  shot,  which  they  who  keep  watch 
on  the  gates,  towers,  and  walls,  duly  at  sun-set  and 
rising  discharge  thrice  over.  The  city  abounds  with 
rich  merchandise,  velvets,  damasks,  cloth  of  gold,  and 
tissue,  with  many  sorts  of  sugars.  Like  to  this  is  the 
city  Yara,  their  markets  smell  odoriferously  with  spices, 
and  Tayth  more  rich  than  that.  Shirooan  yet  more 
magnificent,  half  a  day's  journey  through,  and  exceed- 
ing populous.  From  hence  to  Cathaia  the  imperial 
city  is  two  days  journey,  built  of  white  stone,  four- 
square, in  circuit  four  days  going,  cornered  witli  four 
white  towers,  very  liigh  and  great,  and  others  very  fair 
along  the  wall,  white  intermingled  witli  blue,  and  loop- 
holes furnished  with  ordnance.  In  the  midst  of  this 
white  city  stands  a  castle  built  of  magnet,  where  the 
king  dwells,  in  a  sumptuous  palace,  the  top  whereof  is 
overlaid  with  gold.  The  city  stands  on  even  ground 
encompassed  with  the  river  Youga,  seven  days  journey 
from  the  sea.  The  people  are  very  fair  but  not  war- 
like, delighting  most  in  rich  traflick.  These  relations 
are  referred  hither,  because  we  have  them  from  Rus- 
(llbid.  5C8.         e  Ibid.  5!3,  610.         f  Ibid.  797-  g  Ibid.  799. 
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siaiis;  who  report  also,  that  there  is  a  sea  beyond'"  Ob, 
so  warm,  tliat  all  kind  of  seafowl  live  thereabout  as 
well  in  winter  as  in  summer.  Thus  much  briefly  of  the 
sea  and  lands  between  Russia  and  Cathay. 


CHAP.  IV. 

The  succession  of  Moscovia  dukes  and  emperors^  taken 
out  of  their  chronicles  by  a  Polac,  with  some  later 
additions.^ 

The  great  dukes  of  Moscovy  derive  their  pedigree, 
though  without  ground,  from  Augustus  CiEsar:  whom 
they  fable  to  have  sent  certain  of  his  kingdom  to  he 
governors  over  many  remote  provinces ;  and  among 
them,  Prussus  over  Prussia;  him  to  have  had  his  seat 
on  the  eastern  Baltic  shore  by  the  river  Wi.vel ;  of 
whom  Rurek,  Sinaus,  and  Truuor  descended  by  the 
fourth  generation,  were  by  the  Russians,  living  then 
without  civil  government,  sent  for  in  the  year  573,  to 
bear  rule  over  them,  at  the  persuasion  of  Gostomislins 
chief  citizen  of  Novogrod.  They  therefore,  taking 
with  them  Olechus  their  kinsman,  divided  those  coun- 
tries among  tljemselves,  and  each  in  his  province 
taught  them  civil  government. 

Ivor,  son  of  Rurek,  the  rest  dying  without  issue,  be- 
came successor  to  them  all ;  being  left  in  nonage  un- 
der the  protection  of  Olechus.  He  took  to  wife  OIha 
daughter  to  a  citizen  of  Plesco,  of  wiiom  he  begat  Sto- 
slaus;  but  after  that  being  slain  by  his  enemies,  Olha 
his  wife  went  to  Constantinople,  and  was  there  bap- 
tized Helena. 

Stoslaus  fought  many  battles  with  his  enemies;  but 
was  at  length  by  them  slain,  wlio  made  a  cup  of  his 
skull,  engraven  with  this  sentence  in  gold  ;  "  Seeking 
after  other  men's,  he  lost  his  own."  His  sons  wereTe- 
ropulcbus,  Olega,  and  Volodimir. 

Volodiniir,  having"  slain  the  other  two,  made  himself 
sole  lord  of  Russia ;  yet  after  that  fact  inclining  to 
christian  religion,  had  to  wife  Anna  sister  of  Basilius 
and  Constantine  Greek  emperors;  and  with  all  his 
people,  in  the  year  988,  was  baptized,  and  called  Ba- 
silius. Howbeit  Zonaras  reporteth,  tliat  before  tliat 
time  Basilius  the  Greek  emperor  sent  a  bishop  to  them ; 
at  whose  preaching  they  not  being  moved,  but  requir- 
ing a  miracle,  he  after  devout  prayers,  taking  tiicbook 
of  gospel  into  bis  hands,  threw  it  before  them  all  into 
the  fire  ;  which  remaining  tliere  unconsumed,  they 
were  converted. 

Volodimir  had  eleven  sons, among  whom  he  divided 
his  kingdom  ;  Boristus  and  Glcbus  for  tlicir  holy  life 
registered  saints ;  and  tlieir  feast  kept  every  year  in 
November  with  great  soleninit}.  The  rest,  through 
contention  to  have  the  sole  govennnent,  ruined  each 
other;  leaving  only  Jaroslaus  inheritor  of  all. 

Volodimir,  son  of  Jaroslaus,  kept  his  residence  in  the 
ancient  city  Kiow  upon  the  river  Boristhencs.     And 
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after  many  conflicts  witli  tlie  sons  of  his  uncles  and 
having  subdued  all,  was  called  Monomachus.  He 
made  war  with  Constantine  the  Greek  emperor,  wasted 
Thracia,  and  returning  home  with  great  spoils  to  pre- 
pare new  war,  was  ap])eased  by  Constantine;  who  sent 
Neophytus  bishop  of  Epliesus,  and  Eustathius  abbot  of 
Jerusalem,  to  present  him  with  part  of  our  Saviour's 
cross,  and  other  rich  gifts,  and  to  salute  him  by  the 
name  of  Czar,  or  Caesar :  with  whom  he  thenceforth 
entered  into  league  and  amity. 

After  him  in  order  of  descent  Vuszevolodus,  George, 
Demetrius. 

Then  George  his  son,  who  in  the  year  1237  was  slain 
in  battle  by  the  Tartar  ])rince  Bathy,  who  subdued 
Muscovia,  and  made  it  tributary.  From  that  time  the 
Tartarians  made  sue!)  dukes  of  Russia,  as  they  thought 
would  be  most  pliable  to  their  ends  ;  of  whom  they  re- 
quired, as  oft  as  embassadors  came  to  him  out  of  Tar- 
tary,  to  go  out  and  meet  them ;  and  in  his  own  court 
to  stand  bareheaded,  while  they  sate  and  delivered  their 
message.  At  which  time  the  Tartars  wasted  also  Po- 
lonia,  Selesia,  and  Hungaria,  till  pope  Innocent  the 
Fourth  obtained  peace  of  them  for  five  years.  This 
Bathy,  say  the  Russians,  was  the  father  of  Tamerlane, 
whom  they  call  Temirkutla. 

Then  succeeded  Jaroslaus,  the  brother  of  George, 
then  Alexander  his  son. 

Daniel,  the  son  of  Alexander,  %vas  he  who  first  made 
the  city  of  Mosco  his  royal  seat,  builded  the  castle,  and 
took  on  him  the  title  of  great  duke. 

John,  the  son  of  Daniel,  was  surnamed  Kaleta,  that 
word  signifying  a  scrip,  out  of  which,  continually  car- 
ried about  with  him,  he  was  wont  to  deal  his  alms. 

His  son  Simeon,  dying  without  issue,  left  tlie  king- 
dom to  Jo!in  his  next  brother;  and  he  to  his  son  De- 
metrius, who  left  two  sons,  Basilius  and  George. 

Basilius  reigning  had  a  son  of  his  own  name,  but 
doubting  lest  not  of  his  own  body,  through  the  suspicion 
he  had  of  his  wife's  chastity,  him  lie  disinherits,  and 
gives  the  dukedom  to  his  brother  George. 

George,  putting  his  nephew  Basilius  in  prison, 
reigns ;  yet  at  his  death,  either  through  remorse,  or 
other  cause,  surrenders  him  the  dukedom. 

Basilius,  unexpectedly  thus  attaining  his  supposed 
right,  enjoyed  it  not  long  in  quiet;  for  Andrew  and 
Demetrius,  the  two  sons  of  George,  counting  it  injury 
not  to  succeed  their  father,  made  war  upon  him,  and 
surprising  him  on  a  sudden,  put  out  his  eyes.  Not- 
withstanding which,  the  boiarens,  or  nobles,  kept  their 
allegiance  to  the  duke,  though  blind,  whom  therefore 
they  called  Cziemnox. 

John  Vasiliwich,  his  son,  was  the  first  who  brought 
tlie  Russian  name  out  of  obscurity  into  renown.  To 
secure  liis  own  estate,  he  put  to  death  as  many  of  his 
kindred,  as  were  likely  to  pretend  ;  and  styled  himself 
great  dnke  of  Wolodimiria,  Moscovia,  Novogardia, 
Czar  of  all  Russia.  He  won  Plesco,  the  only  walled 
city  in  all  ]\Iuscovy,  and  Novogrod,  the  richest,  from 
the  Lithuanians,  to  whom  they  had  been  subject  fifty 
years  before  ;  and  from  the  latter  carried  home  three 
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Iiundred  wajig-ons  laden  witli  treasure.  He  had  war 
with  Alexander  kiny-  of  Poland,  and  with  the  Livoni- 
ans;  witli  him,  on  ])rctcnce  of  uilhdrawinj;- his  daui^li- 
tcr  Helena,  whom  lie  iiad  to  wife,  fiom  the  Gitek 
cliurch  to  tiie  Romish ;  with  the  Livonians  for  no  other 
cause,  but  to  enlarge  his  bounds:  though  he  were  often 
foiled  by  Plettebergins,  orcat  master  of  the  Prussian 
kniijhts.  His  wife  was  daugliter  to  the  duke  of  Ty- 
versky;  of  her  he  ben^at  John;  and  to  him  resif^ned 
his  dukedom  ;  "giving-  liim  to  wife  the  datij^hter  of  Ste- 
ven, palatine  of  Moldavia ;  by  whom  he  had  issue 
Demetrius,  and  deceased  soon  after.  Vasiliwich,  there- 
fore, reassuniing'  the  dukedom,  married  a  second  wife 
Sophia,  daughter  to  Thomas  Paltieologus  :  who  is  said 
to  have  received  her  dowry  out  of  the  pope's  treasury, 
upon  promise  of  the  duke  to  become  Romish. 

Tiiis  princess,  of  a  haug-i)ty  mind,  often  complaining' 
that  she  was  married  to  the  Tartar's  vassal,  at  leng-th  by 
continual  ])er8uasions,  and  by  a  wile,  found  means  to 
ease  her  husband  and  his  country  of  that  yoke.  For 
whereas  till  then  the  Tartar  had  his  procurators,  who 
dwelt  in  tiie  very  castle  of  Mosco,  to  oversee  state 
affairs,  she  feigned  that  from  heaven  she  had  been 
warned,  to  build  a  temple  to  saint  Nicholas  on  the 
same  place  where  the  Tartar  agents  had  their  house. 
Being-  therefore  delivered  of  a  son,  she  made  it  her  re- 
quest to  the  prince  of  Tartary,  whom  she  had  invited 
to  the  baptizin<r,  that  he  would  give  her  that  house, 
which  obtaining,  she  razed  to  the  ground,  and  removed 
those  overseers  out  of  the  castle  ;  and  so  by  degrees 
dispossessed  them  of  all  which  they  held  in  Russia. 
She  prevailed  also  with  her  husband,  to  transfer  the 
dukedom  from  Demetrius  tiie  son  of  John  deceased,  to 
Gabriel  his  eldest  by  her. 

Gabriel,  no  sooner  duke,  but  changed  his  name  to 
Basilius,  and  set  his  mind  to  do  nobly;  he  recovered 
great  part  of  Moscovy  from  Vitoklus  duke  of  Lithu- 
ania; and  on  the  Boristhenes  won  Smolensko  and 
many  other  cities  in  the  year  1514.  He  divorced  his 
first  wife,  and  of  Helena  daughter  to  duke  Glinski  be- 
gat Juan  Vasiliwich. 

Juan  Vasiliwich,  being-  left  a  cliild,  was  committed 
to  George  his  uncle  and  protector;  at  twenty-five  years 
of  age  he  vanquished  the  Tartars  of  Cazan  and  Astra- 
can,  bringing  home  with  him  their  princes  captive ; 
made  cruel  war  in  Livonia,  pretending  right  of  inherit- 
ance. He  seemed  exceedingly  devout ;  and  whereas 
tiie  Russians  in  their  churches  use  out  of  zeal  and  re- 
verence to  knock  their  heads  against  the  ground,  his 
forehead  was  seldom  free  of  swellings  and  bruises,  and 
very  often  seen  to  bleed.  The  cause  of  his  rigour  in 
government  be  alleged  to  be  the  malice  and  treachery 
of  his  subjects.  But  some  of  the  ''  nobles,  incited  by 
his  cruelty,  called  in  the  Criin  Tartar,  who  in  the  year 
1571  broke  into  Russia,  burnt  Mosco  to  the  ground. 
He  reigned  fifty-four  years,  had  three  sons,  of  vvhicii 
the  eldest,  being  strook  on  a  time  by  his  fatiier,  with 
grief  thereof  died ;  his  other  sons  were  Pheodor  and 
Demetrius.  In  the  time  of  Juan  Vasiliwich  the  En"-- 
lish  came  first  by  sea  into  the  north  parts  of  Russia, 
b  Horsey's  Observations.  c  l!ac.  vol.  466. 


Plieodor  Juanowich,  being  under  age,  was  left  to 
the  protection  of  Boris,  brother  to  the  young  empress, 
and  third  son  by  adoption  in  the  emperor's  will.^  After 
forty  days  of  mourning,  the  appointed  time  of  corona- 
tion Ijeing  come,  the  emperor  issuing  out  of  his  palace,** 
the  whole  clergy  before  him,  entered  with  his  nobility 
the  churcii  of  Blaveshina  or  blessedness;  wiicnce  after 
service  to  the  church  of  Michael,  then  to  our  lady 
church,  being  the  cathedral.  In  midst  whereof  a  chair 
was  placed,  and  most  unvaluable  garments  put  upon 
iiim  ;  there  also  was  the  imperial  crown  set  on  his  head 
Ijy  the  metropolitan,  who  out  of  a  small  book  in  his 
hand  read  exhortations  to  the  emperor  of  justice  and 
peaceable  government.  After  this,  rising  from  his  chair 
he  was  invested  with  an  upper  robe,  so  thick  with 
orient  pearls  and  stones,  as  weiglied  two  hundred 
pounds,  the  train  born  up  by  six  dukes ;  his  staff  im- 
perial was  of  a  unicorn's  horn  three  foot  and  a  half 
long,  beset  with  rich  stones;  his  globe  and  six  crowns 
carried  before  him  by  princes  of  the  blood ;  his  horse 
at  the  church  door  stood  ready  with  a  covering  of  em- 
broidered pearl,  saddle  and  all  suitable,  to  the  value  of 
three  hundred  thousand  marks.  There  was  a  kind  of 
bridge  made  tiiree  w  ays,  one  hundred  and  fifty  fathom 
long,  three  foot  high,  two  fatiiom  broad,  whereon  the 
emperor  with  his  train  went  from  one  church  to  another 
above  the  infinite  throng  of  people  making  loud  accla- 
mations: at  tiic  emperor's  returning  from  those  churches 
tiiey  were  spread  underfoot  with  cloth  of  gold,  the 
porches  with  red  velvet,  the  bridges  with  scarlet  and 
stammel  cloth,  all  which,  as  the  emperor  passed  by, 
were  cut  and  snatched  by  them  that  stood  next;  be- 
sides new  minted  coins  of  gold  and  silver  cast  among 
the  people.  The  empress  in  her  palace  was  placed  be- 
fore a  great  open  window  in  rich  and  shining  robes, 
among  her  ladies.  After  this  the  emperor  came  into 
parliament,  where  he  had  a  banquet  served  by  his  no- 
bles in  princely  order;  two  standing  on  either  side  his 
ciiair  with  battleaxes  of  gold  ;  tiiree  of  the  next  rooms 
great  and  large,  being  set  round  with  plate  of  gold 
and  silver,  from  the  ground  up  to  the  roof  This  tri- 
umph lasted  a  week,  Wherein  many  royal  pastimes 
were  seen ;  after  wliich,  election  was  made  of  the  no- 
bles to  new  offices  and  dignities.  The  conclusion  of 
all  was  a  peal  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  brass  ord- 
nance two  miles  without  the  city,  and  tw'enty  tiiou- 
sand  harquebuzes  twice  over;  and  so  the  emperor  with 
at  least  fifty  thousand  horse  returned  through  the  city 
to  his  palace,  where  all  the  nobilit}^,  officers,  and  mer- 
chants brought  him  rich  presents.  Sliortly  after  the 
emperor,  Ijv  direction  of  Boris,  conquered  the  large 
country  of  Siberia,  and  took  prisoner  the  king  thereof; 
he  removed  also  corrupt  officers  and  former  taxes.  In 
sum,  a  great  alteralion  in  the  government  followed,  yet 
all  quietly  and  without  tumult.  These  things  reported 
abroad  strook  such  awe  into  the  neighbour  kings,  that 
the  Crim  Tartar,  witii  his  wives  also,  and  many  nobles 
valiant  and  personable  men,  came  to  visit  the  Russian. 
There  came  also  twelve  hundred  Polish  gentlemen, 
many  Circassians,  and  people  of  other  nations,  to  oflTcr 
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service ;  embassadors  from  the  Turk,  the  Persian,  Geor- 
g-ian,  and  otiier  Tartar  princes  ;  from  Almany,  Poland, 
Sweden,  Denmark.  But  this  g-lory  lasted  not  long-, 
through  the  treachery  of  Boris,  who  procured  the  death 
first  of  Demetrius,  then  of  the  emperor  himself,  where- 
by the  imperial  race,  after  the  succession  of  three  hun 
dred  years,  was  quite  extinguished. 

Boris  adopted,  as  before  was  said,  third  son  to  Juan 
Vasiliwich,  without  impeachment  now  ascended  the 
throne ;  but  neither  did  he  enjoy  long-  what  he  had  so 
wickedly  compassed,  divine  revenge  rising  up  against 
him  a  counterfeit  of  that  Demetrius,  whom  he  had 
caused  to  be  murdered  at  Ouglets.*  This  upstart, 
strengthened  with  many  Poles  and  Cossacks,  appears 
in  arms  to  claim  his  right  out  of  the  hands  of  Boris, 
who  sent  ag-ainst  him  an  army  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  many  of  whom  revolted  to  this  Demetrius  : 
Peter  Basman,  tlie  general,  returning-  to  Mosco  with 
the  empty  triumph  of  a  reported  victory.  But  the 
enemy  still  advancing-,  Boris  one  day,  after  a  plentiful 
meal,  finding  himself  heavy  and  pained  in  the  stomach, 
laid  him  down  on  his  bed  ;  but  ere  his  doctors,  who 
made  g'reat  haste,  came  to  him,  was  found  speechless, 
and  soon  after  died  with  grief,  as  is  supposed,  of  his  ill 
success  against  Demetrius.  Before  his  death,  though 
it  were  speedy,  he  would  be  shorn,  and  new  christened. 
He  had  but  one  son,  whom  he  loved  so  fondly,  as  not 
to  suffer  him  out  of  sight ;  using  to  say  he  was  lord 
and  father  of  his  son,  and  yet  his  servant,  yea  his  slave. 
To  gain  the  people's  love,  which  he  had  lost  by  his  ill 
getting  the  empire,  he  used  two  policies  ;  first  he  caused 
Mosco  to  be  fired  in  four  places,  that  in  the  quenching 
thereof  he  might  shew  bis  great  care  and  tenderness  of 
the  peo])lc;  among  whom  he  likewise  distributed  so 
much  of  his  bounty,  as  both  new  built  their  houses, 
and  repaired  their  losses.  At  another  time  the  people 
murmuring,  that  the  great  pestilence,  which  had  then 
swept  away  a  tliird  part  of  the  nation,  was  the  punish- 
ment of  their  electing  him,  a  murderer,  to  reign  over 
them,  he  built  galleries  round  about  the  utmost  wall  of 
Mosco,  and  there  appointed  for  one  whole  month  twenty 
thousand  pound  to  be  g-iven  to  the  poor,  which  well  nigh 
stopped  their  mouths.  After  the  death  of  Boris,  Peter 
Basman,  their  only  hope  and  refuge,  though  a  young- 
man,  was  sent  again  to  the  wars,  with  him  many  Eng- 
lisii,  Scots,  French,  and  Dutch  ;  who  all  with  the  otlier 
general  Goleeclie  fell  off  to  the  new  Demetrius,  whose 
messengers,  coming  now  to  the  suburbs  of  Mosco,  were 
brought  by  the  multitude  to  that  sj)acioiis  field  before 
the  castle  gate,  witiiin  which  the  council  wei-e  then  sit- 
ting, many  of  whom  were  by  the  people's  threatening 
called  out,  and  constrained  to  hear  the  letters  of  Deme- 
trius openly  read  :  which,  long  ere  the  end,  wrought  so 
with  the  multitude,  that  furiously  they  broke  into  the 
castle,  laying  violence  on  all  they  met ;  when  straight 
appeared  coming  towards  them  two  messengers  of  De- 
metrius formerly  sent,  pitifully  whipped  and  roasted, 
which  added  to  their  rage.  Then  was  the  whole  city  in 
an  uproar,  all  the  great  counsellors'  houses  ransacked, 
especially  of  the  Godonovas,  the  kindred  and  family  of 
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Boris.  Such  of  the  nobles  that  were  best  beloved  by  en- 
treaty prevailed  at  length  to  put  an  end  to  this  tumult. 
The  empress,  flying  to  a  safer  place,  had  her  collar  of 
pearl  pulled  from  her  neck  ;  and  by  the  next  message 
command  was  given  to  secure  her,  with  her  son  and 
daughter.  Whereu])on  Demetrius  by  g-eneral  consent 
was  proclaimed  emperor.  The  empress,  now  seeing 
all  lost,  counselled  the  prince  her  son  to  follow  his 
father's  example,  who,  it  seems,  had  dispatched  himself 
by  poison  ;  and  with  a  desperate  courage  beginning 
the  deadly  health,  was  pledged  effectually  by  her  son; 
but  the  daughter,  only  sipping',  escaped.  Others  as- 
cribe this  deed  to  the  secret  command  of  Demetrius, 
and  self-murder  imputed  to  them,  to  avoid  the  envy  of 
such  a  command. 

Demetrius  Evauowich,  for  so  he  called  himself,  who 
succeeded,*' was  credibly  reported  the  son  of  Greg'ory 
Peupoloy  a  Russe  gentleman,  and  in  his  younger  years 
to  have  been  shorn  a  friar,  but  escaping  from  the  mo- 
nastery, to  have  travelled  Germany  and  other  coun- 
tries, but  chiefly  Poland  :  where  he  attained  to  good 
sufficiency  in  arms  and  other  experience  ;  which  raised 
in  him  such  high  thoughts,  as,  grounding  on  a  common 
belief  among  the  Russians  that  the  young  Demetrius 
was  not  dead,  but  conveyed  away,  and  their  hati-ed 
against  Boris,  on  this  foundation,  with  some  other  cir- 
cumstances, to  build  his  hopes  no  lower  than  an  empire ; 
which  on  his  first  discovery  found  acceptation  so  gene- 
rally, as  planted  him  at  length  on  the  royal  seat :  but 
not  so  firmly  as  the  fair  beginning  promised  ;  for  in  a 
short  while  the  Russians  finding  themselves  abused 
by  an  impostor,  on  the  sixth  day  after  his  marriage, 
observing  when  his  guard  of  Poles  were  most  secure, 
rushing  into  the  palace  before  break  of  day,  dragged 
him  out  of  his  bed,  and  when  he  had  confessed  the 
fraud,  pulled  him  to  pieces  ;  with  him  Peter  Basman 
was  also  slain,  and  both  their  dead  bodies  laid  open  in 
the  market-place.  He  was  of  no  presence,  but  other- 
wise of  a  princely  disposition ;  too  bountiful,  which 
occasioned  some  exactions;  in  other  matters  a  great 
lover  of  justice,  not  unworthy  the  empire  which  he  had 
gotten,  and  lost  only  through  greatness  of  mind,  ne£r- 
lecting-  the  conspiracy,  which  he  knew  the  Russians 
were  plotting.  Some  say  their  hatred  grew,  for  that 
they  saw  him  alienated  from  the  Russian  manners  and 
religion,  having  made  Buchinskoy  a  learned  protestant 
his  secretary.  Some  report  from  Gilbert's  relation, 
who  was  a  Scot,  a  captain  of  his  guard,  that  lying  on 
his  bed  awake,  not  long  before  the  conspiracy,  he  saw 
the  appearance  of  an  aged  man  coming  toward  him,  at 
which  he  rose,  and  called  to  them  that  watched ;  but 
they  denied  to  have  seen  any  such  pass  by  them.  He 
returning  to  his  bed,  and  within  an  hour  after,  troubled 
ag'ain  with  the  same  apparition,  sent  for  Buchinskoy, 
telling  him  he  had  now  twice  the  same  night  seen  an 
aged  man,  who  at  his  second  coming  told  him,  that 
though  he  were  a  good  prince  of  himself,  yet  for  the 
injustice  and  oppression  of  his  inferiour  ministers,  his 
empire  should  be  taken  from  him.  The  secretary  coun- 
selled him  to  embrace  true  religion,  affirming  that  for 
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lack  thereof  his  officers  were  so  corrupt.     The  emperor 
seemed  to  be  much  moved,  and  to  intend  what  was 
persuaded  liim.     But  a  few  days  after,  the  other  secre- 
tary, a  Russian,  came  to  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  of 
which  the  emperor  made  slij^ht  at  first ;  but  he  after  bold 
words  assaulted  him,  straig'ht  seconded  by  other  con- 
spirators, crying;-  liberty.  Gilbert,  with  many  of  the  guard 
oversuddenly  surprised,  retreated    to  C'oluga,  a  town 
which  they  fortified  ;  most  of  the  other  strangers  were 
massacred,  except  the  English,  whose  mediation  saved 
also  Buchinskoy.  Siiusky,  who  succeeded  him,  rcj)c)rts  in 
a  letter  to  King  James  otherwise  of  him  ;  that  his  right 
name  was  Gryshca  the  son  of  Boughdan  ;  that  to  escape 
punishment  for  villanics  done,  he  turned  friar,  and  fell 
at  last  to  the  black  art ;  and  fearing  that  the  metropo- 
litan intended  therefore  to  imprison  him,  fled  into  Let- 
tow;  where  by  counsel  of  Sigismund  the  Poland  king, 
he  began  to  call  himself  Dcmetry  of  Onglitts  ;  and  by 
many  libels  and  spies  privily  sent  into  Mosco,  gave  out 
the  same ;  that  many  letters  and  messengers  thereupon 
were  sent  from  Boris  into  Poland,  and  from  the  patri- 
arch, to  acquaint  him  who  the  runagate  was:  but  the 
Pclanders  giving  them  no  credit,  furnished  him  the 
more   with    arms    and   money,    notwithstanding    the 
league  ;  and  sent  the  palatine  Sandamersko  and  other 
lords  to  accompany  him  into  Russia,  gaining  also  a 
prince  of  the  Crim  Tartars  to  his  aid ;  that  the  army  of 
Boris,  hearing  of  his  sudden  death,  yielded  to  this 
Grj'shca,  who,  taking  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Sanda- 
mersko, attempted  to  root  out  the  Russian  clergy,  and 
to  bring  in  the  Romish  religion,  for  which   purpose 
many  Jesuits   came    along   with   him.      Whereupon 
Shusk}'  with  the  nobles  and  metropolitans,  conspiring 
against  him,  in  half  a  year  gathered  all  the  forces  of 
Moscovia,  and  surprising  him,  found  in  writing  under 
his  own  hand  all  these  his  intentions  ;  letters  also  from 
the  pope  and  cardinals  to  the  same  effect,  not  only  to 
set  up  the  religion  of  Rome,  but  to  force  it  upon  all, 
with  death  to  them  that  refused. 

Vasil}'  Evanowich  Shusky,8  after  the  slaughter  of 
Demetry  or  Gryshca,  was  elected  emperor,  having  not 
long  before  been  at  the  block  for  reporting  to  have  seen 
the  true  Demetrius  dead  and  buried  ;  but  Gryshca  not 
only  recalled  him,  but  advanced  him  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  his  own  ruin.  He  was  then  about  the  age  of 
fifty;  nobly  descended,  never  married,  of  great  wis- 
dom reputed,  a  favourer  of  the  English  :  for  he  saved 
them  from  rifling  in  the  foimer  tumults.  Some  say*" 
he  modestly  refused  the  crown,  till  by  lot  four  times 
together  it  fell  to  him  ;  yet  after  that,  growing  jealous 
of  his  title,  removed  by  poison  and  other  means  all  the 
nobles,  that  were  like  to  stand  his  rivals ;  and  is  said 
to  have  consulted  with  witches  of  the  Samoeds,  Lap- 
pians,  and  Tartarians,  about  the  same  fears  ;  and  being 
warned  of  one  Michalowich  to  have  put  to  death  three 
of  that  name,  yet  a  fourth  was  reserved  by  fate  to  suc- 
ceed him,  being  then  a  youth  attendant  in  the  court, 
one  of  those  that  held  the  golden  axes,  and  least  sus- 
pected.    But  before  that  time  he  also  was  supplanted 
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by   another   reviving   Demetrius   brought   in    by  tlic 
Poles  ;  whose  counterfeited  hand,  and  strantre  relatinir 
of  privatest  circumstances,  had  almost  deceived  Gilbert 
himself,  had  not  their  persons  been  utteily  unlike ;  but 
Gryshca's  wife  so  far  believed  him  for  her  husband,  as 
to  receive  him  to  her  bed.     Shusky,  besieged  in  his 
castle  of  Mosco,  was  adventurously  supplied  with  some 
powder  and  ammunition  by  the  English;  and  with  two 
thousand  French,  English,  and  Scots,  with  other  forces 
from  Charles  king  of  Sweden.     The '  English,  after 
many  miseries  of  cold  and  hunger,  and  assaults  hy  the 
way,  deserted  by  the  French,  yielded  most  of  them  to 
the  Pole,  near  Smolensko,  and  served  him  against  the 
Russ.  ^  Meanwhile  this  second  Demetrius,  being  now 
rejected  by  the  Poles,  with  those  Russians  that  sided 
with  him  laid  siege  to  ]Mosco;  Zolkiewsky,  for  Sigis- 
mund king  of  Poland,  beleaguers  on  the  other  side  with 
forty  thousand  men  ;  whereof  fifteen  hundred  English, 
Scotch,  and  French.     Shusky,  despairing  success,  be- 
takes him  to  a  monastery ;  but  with  the  city  is  yielded 
to  the  Pole ;  who  turns  now  his  force  against  the  coun- 
terfeit Demetrius;  he   seeking  to  fly  is  by  a  Tartar 
slain  in  his  camp.     Smolensko  held  out  a  siege  of  two 
years,  then  surrendered.     Shusky  the  emperor,  carried 
away  into  Poland,  there  ended  miserably  in  prison. 
But  before  bis  departure  out  of  Moscovy,  the  Polanders 
in  his  name  sending  for  the  chief  nobility,  as  to  a  Ijist 
farewel,  cause  them  to  be  entertained  in  a  secret  place 
and  there  dispatched :  by  this  means  the  easier  to  sub- 
due the  people.     Yet  the  Poles  were  starved  at  length 
out  of  those  places  in  Mosco,  which  they  had  fortified. 
^Vlierein  the  Russians,  who  besieged  them,  found,  as 
is  reported,  sixty  barrels  of  man's  flesh  powdered,  be- 
ing the  bodies  of  such  as  died  among-  them,  or  were 
slain  in  fight. 

'  After  which  the  empire  of  Russia  broke  to  pieces, 
the  prey  of  such  as  could  catch,  every  one  naming  him- 
self, and  striving  to  be  accounted,  that  Demetrius  of 
Onglitts.  Some  chose  Uladislaus  King  Sigismund's 
son,  but  he  not  accepting,  they  fell  to  a  popular  govern- 
ment; killing  all  the  nobles  under  pretence  of  favour- 
ing the  Poles.  Some  overtures  of  receiving  them  were 
made,  as  some  say,  to  King  James,  and  Sir  John  Meric 
and  Sir  William  Russell  employed  therein.  Thus 
Russia  remaining  in  this  confusion,  it  happened  that  a 
mean  man,  a  butcher,  dwelling  in  the  north  about 
Duina,  inveighing  against  the  baseness  of  their  nobi- 
lity,'" and  the  corruption  of  officers,  uttered  words,  that 
if  they  would  but  choose  a  faithful  treasurer  to  pay  well 
the  soldiers,  and  a  good  general,  (naming  one  Pozarsky, 
a  poor  gentleman,  who  after  good  service  done,  lived 
not  far  oflT  retired  and  neglected,)  that  then  he  doubt- 
ed not  to  drive  out  the  Poles.  The  people  assent,  and 
choose  that  general ;  the  butclier  they  make  their  trea- 
surer; who  both  so  ^vell  discharged  their  places,  that 
with  an  army  soon  gathered  they  raise  the  siege  of 
Mosco,  which  the  Polanders  had  renewed ;  and  with 
Boris  Licin,  another  great  soldier  of  that  country,  fall 
into  consultation  about  the  choice  of  an  emperor,  and 
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choose  at  last  Micbalowich,  or  Michael  Pheodorovvicli, 
the  fatal  youth,  whose  name  Shusky  so  feared. 

°  Michael  Pheodorowich  thus  elected  by  the  valour  of 
Pozarsky  and  Boris  Licin,  made  them  botli  <,'-enerals  of 
his  forces,  joining'  with  tlicm  anotlier  great  commander 
of  the  Cossacks,  whose  aid  had  mucli  befriended  him ; 
the  butcher  also  was  made  a  counsellor  of  state.  Fi- 
nally, a  peace  was  made  up  between  tlie  Russians  and 
the  Poles ;  and  that  partly  by  the  mediation  of  King- 
James. 


CHAP.  V. 

The  first  discover  1/  of  Russia  by  the  north-east,  1563, 
with  the  English  embassies,  and  entertainments  at 
that  court,  until  the  year  1604. 

The  discovery  of  Russia  by  the  northern  ocean,^ 
made  first,  of  any  nation  that  we  know,  by  English- 
men, might  have  seemed  an  enterprise  almost  heroic; 
if  any  hig'her  end  than  the  excessive  love  of  gain  and 
traffic  had  animated  the  design.  Nevertheless,  that  in 
leg-ard  tliat  many  thing's  not  unprofitable  to  the  know- 
ledge of  nature,  and  other  observations,  are  hereby  come 
to  light,  as  good  events  ofttimes  arise  from  evil  occa- 
sions, it  will  not  be  the  worst  labour  to  relate  briefly 
the  beginning  and  prosecution  of  this  adventurous 
voj'age  ;  until  it  became  at  last  a  familiar  passage. 

When  our  merchants  perceived  the  commodities  of 
England  to  be  in  small  request  abroad,  and  foreign 
merchandise  to  srrow  hiofher  in  esteem  and  value  than 
before,  they  began  to  think  with  themselves,  how  this 
might  be  remedied.  And  seeing  how  the  Spaniards  and 
Portugals  had  increased  their  wealth  by  discovery  of 
new  trades  and  countries,  they  resolved  upon  some  new 
and  strange  navigation.  At  the  same  time  Sebastian 
Chabota,  a  man  for  the  knowledge  of  sea  affairs  much 
renowned  in  those  days,  happened  to  be  in  London. 
With  him  first  they  consult;  and  by  his  advice  conclude 
to  furnisii  out  three  ships  (or  the  search  and  discovery 
of  the  northern  parts.  And  having  heard  that  a  cer- 
tain worm  is  bred  in  that  ocean,  which  many  times 
eateth  through  the  strongest  oak,  they  contrive  to  cover 
some  part  of  the  keel  of  those  ships  with  thin  sheets  of 
lead;  and  victual  them  for  eighteen  months;  allowing 
equally  to  their  journey,  their  stay,  and  their  return. 
Arms  also  they  provide,  and  store  of  munition,  with 
sufficient  captains  and  governors  for  so  great  an  enter- 
prise. To  wliich  among  many,  and  some  void  of  e.v- 
perience,tiiatoffered  themselves, Sir  Hugh  Willoughby, 
a  valiant  gentleman,  earnestly  requested  to  have  the 
charge.  Of  whom  before  all  others  both  for  his  goodly 
personage,  and  singular  skill  in  the  services  of  war, 
they  made  choice  to  be  admiral ;  and  of  Richard  Chan- 
celor,  a  man  greatly  esteemed  for  his  skill,  to  he  chief 
pilot.  This  man  was  brought  up  by  Mr.  Henry  Sid- 
ney, afterwards  deputy  of  Ireland,  who  coming  where 
^the  adventurers  were  gathered  together,  thougli  then  a 
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young  man,  with   a  grave  and  elegant  speech  com- 
mended Chancelor  unto  them. 

After  this,  they  omitted  no  inquiry  after  any  person, 
that  might  inform  them  couccrniug  those  north-easterly 
j)arts,  to  whicli  the  voyage  tended ;  and  two  Tarlariaus 
then  of  the  king's  stable  were  sent  for  ;  but  they  were 
able  to  answer  nothing  to  purpose.     So  after  mucii  de- 
bate it  was  concluded,  that  by  the  twentieth  of"  May 
the  ships  should  depart.     Being  come  near  Greenwich, 
where  the  court  then  lay,  presently  the  courtiers  came 
running  out,  the  privy  council  at  tlie  windows,  the  rest 
on  the  towers  and  battlements.     The  mariners  all  ap- 
parelled in  watchet,  or  skycoloured  cloth,  discharge 
their  ordnance ;  the  noise  whereof,  and  of  the  people 
shouting,  is  answered  from  the  hills  and  waters  witli 
as  loud  an  echo.     Only  the  good  King  Edward  thcsi 
sick  beheld  not  this  sight,  but  died  soon  after.     From 
hence  putting  into  Harwich,  they  staid  long  and  lost 
much  time.      At   length  passing   by  Shetland,  tliey 
kenned  a  far  off  iEgelands,  being  an  innumerable  sort 
of  islands  called  Rost  Islands  in  sixty-six  degrees. 
Thence  to  Lofoot  in  sixty-eight,  to  Seinam  in  seventy 
degrees;  these  islands  belong  all  to  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark.   Whence  departing-  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  set 
out  his  flag,  by  which  he  called  together  the  chief  men 
of  his  other  ships  to  counsel ;  where  they  conclude,  in 
case  they  happened  to  be  scattered  by  tempest,  that 
Wardhouse,  a  noted  haven  in  Finmark,be  the  appoint- 
ed place  of  their  meeting'.     The  very  same  day  after- 
noon so  great  a  tempest  arose,  tliat  the  ships  were  some 
driven  one  way,  some  another,  in  great  peril.     The 
general  with  his  loudest  voice  called  to  Chancelor  not 
to  be  far  from  him  ;  but  in  vain,  for  the  admiral  sailing 
much  better  than  his  ship,  and  bearing  all  her  sails, 
was  carried  with  great  swiftness  soon  out  of  sight;  but 
before  that,  the  ship-boat,  striking  against  her  ship, 
was  overwhelmed  in  view  of  the  Bonaventure,  whereof 
Chancelor  was  captain.     ''The  third  ship  also  in  the 
same   storm  was   lost.     But  Sir   Hugh   Willougiiby 
escaping  that  storm,  and  wandering  on  those  desolate 
seas  till  the  eighteenth  of  September,  put  into  a  haven 
where  they  had  weather  as  in  the  deptii  of  winter;  and 
there  determining  to  abide  till  spring,  sent  out  three 
men  south-west  to  find  inhabitants;  whojournied  tliree 
days,  but  found  none ;  then  other  three  went  westward 
four  days  journey,  and  lastly  three  soutii-east  three 
days ;  but  they  all  returning  without  news  of  people, 
or  any  sign  of  habitation.  Sir  Hugh  with  tiie  company 
of  Ills  two  ships  abode  there  till  January,  as  appears 
by  a  will  since  found  in  one  of  the  ships;  but  then 
perished  all  with  cold.    This  river  or  haven  was  Arzina 
in  Lapland,  near  to  Kegor,'=  where  they  were  found  dead 
the  year  after  by  certain  Russian  (ishermen.    Whereof 
the  English  agent  at  Mosco  having  notice,  sent  and 
recovered  the  siiips  witii  the  dead  bodies  and  most  of 
tiie  goods,  and  sent  them  for  England ;  but  the  ships 
being  unstaunch,  as  is  supposed,  by  their  two  years 
wintering  in  Lapland,  sunk  by  the  way  with  their 
dead,  and  them  also  that  brouglit  tliem.      But  now 
Ciiancclor,  witli  his  ship  and  company  thus  left,  shaped 
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his  course  to  Wardhouse,  the  place  agreed  on  to  ex- 
pect the  rest ;  where  having-  staid  seven  days  without 
tidings  of"  tlieni,  ho  resolves  at  length  to  hold  on  his 
voyage  ;  and  sailed  so  far  till  he  found  no  night,  but 
continual  day  and  sun  clearly  shining  on  that  huge 
and  vast  sea  for  certain  days.     At  length  tliey  enter 
into  a  great  bay,  named,  as  they  knew  after,  from  St. 
Nicholas ;  and  spying  a  fisherboat,  made  after  him  to 
know  Avhat  people  they  were.     The  fishermen  amazed 
with  the  greatness  of  his  ship,  to  tiiem  a  strange  and 
new  sight,  sought  to  fly;  but  overtaken,  in  great  fear 
they  prostrate  themselves,  and  offer  to  kiss  his  feet ; 
but  he  raising"  them  up  with  all  signs  and  gestures  of 
courtesy,  sought  to  win  tiieir  friendship.     They  no 
sooner  dismissed,  but  spread  abroad  the  an'ival  of  a 
strange  nation,  whose  humanity  they  spake  of  witii 
great  affection ;  whereupon  the  people  running  toge- 
ther, with  like  return  of  all  courteous  usage  receive 
them ;  offering  them  victuals  freely,  nor  refusing  to 
traffic,  but  for  a  loyal  custom  which  bound  them  from 
that,  without  first  the  consent  had  of  their  king.    After 
mutual  demands  of  each  other's  nation,  they  found 
themselves  to  be  in  Russia,  where  Juan  Vasiliwich  at 
that  time  reigned  emperor.     To  whom  privily  the  go- 
vernor of  that  place  sending  notice  of  the  strange 
guests  that  were  arrived,  held  in  the  mean  while  our 
men  in  what  suspense  he  could.     The  emperor  well 
pleased  with  so  unexpected  a  message,  invites  them  to 
his  court,  offering  them  post  horses  at  his  own  charge, 
or  if  the  journey  seemed  over  long,  that  they  might 
freely  traffic  where  they  were.     But  ere  this  messenger 
could  return,  having  lost  his   way,  the   Muscovites 
themselves  loath  that  our  men  should  depart,  which 
they  made  shew  to  do,  furnished  them  with  guides  and 
other  conveniences,  to  bring  them  to  their  king's  pre- 
sence.    Chancelor  had  now  gone  more  than  half  his 
journey,  when  the  sledman  sent  to  court  meets  him  on 
the  way;  delivers  him  the  emperor's  letters;  which 
when  the  Russcs  understood,  so  willing  they  were  to 
obey  the  contents  thereof,  that  tiiey  quarrelled  and 
strove  who  should  have  the  preferment  to  put  his  horses 
to  the  sled.     So  after  a  long  and  troublesome  journey 
of  fifteen  hundred  miles  he  arrived  at  Mosco.     After 
he  had  remained  in  the  city  about  twelve  days,  a  mes- 
senger was  sent  to  bring  them  to  the  king's  house. 
Being  entered  within  the  court  gates,  and  brought  into 
an  outward  chamber,  they  beheld  there  a  very  honour- 
able company  to  the  number  of  a  hundred,  sitting  all 
apparelled  in  cloth  of  gold  down  to  their  ancles  :  next 
conducted  to  the  chamber  of  presence,  there  sat  the  em- 
peror on  a  lofty  and  very  royal  throne;  on  his  head  a 
diadem  of  gold,  his  robe  all  of  goldsmith's  work,  in  his 
hand  a  ehrystal  sceptre  garnished  and  beset  with  pre- 
cious stones;  no  less  was  his  countenance  full  of  ma- 
jesty.    Beside  him  stood  his  chief  secretary ;  on  his 
other  side  the  great  commander  of  silence,  both  in  cloth 
of  gold;  then  sat  his  council  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
round  about  on  high  seats,  clad  all  as  richly.     Chan- 
celor, nothing  abashed,  made  his  obeisance  to  the  em- 
peror after  the  English  manner.     The  emperor  having 
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taken  and  read  his  letters,  after  some  inquiry  of  King 
Edward's  health,  invited  them  to  dinner,  and  till  then 
(Jismissed  them.     But  before  dismission  the  secretary 
l)rcsented  their  present  bareheaded  ;   till  which  time 
they  were  all  covered ;  and  before  admittance  our  men 
had  charge  not  to  speak,  but  when  the  emperor  de- 
manded aught.  Having  sat  two  hours  in  tlic  secretary's 
chamber,  they  were  at  length  called  in  to  dinner ;  where 
the  emperor  was  set  at  table,  now  in  a  robe  of  silver, 
and  another  crown  on  his  head.    This  place  was  called 
the  golden  palace,  but  without  cause,  for  the  English- 
men had  seen  many  fairer;  round  about  the  room,  but 
at  distance,  were  other  long  tables ;  in  the  midst  a  cup- 
board of  huge  and  massy  goblets,  and  other  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver;  among  the  rest  four  great  flaggons 
nigh  two  yards  high,  wrought  in  the  top  with  devices 
of  towers  and  dragons'  heads.    The  guests  ascended  to 
their  tables  by  tiiree  steps;  all  apparelled  in  linen,  and 
that  lined  with  rich  furs.    The  messes  came  in  without 
order,  but  all  in  chargers  of  gold,  both  to  the  emperor, 
and  to  the  rest  that  dined  there,  which  were  two  hun- 
dred persons ;  on  every  board  also  were  set  cups  of 
gold  without  number.      The  servitors,  one  hundred 
and  forty,  were  likewise  arrayed  in  gold,  and  waited 
with  caps  on  their  heads.  They  that  are  in  high  favour 
sit  on  the  same  bench  with  the  emperor,  but  far  off. 
Before  meat  came  in,  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
kings,  he  sent  to  every  guest  a  slice  of  bread  ;  whom 
the  officer  naming,  saith  thus,  John  Basiliwich,  em- 
peror of  Russ,  &c.,  doth  reward  thee  with  bread,  at 
which  words  all  men  stand  up.     Then  were  swans  in 
several  pieces  served  in,  each  piece  in  a  several  dish, 
which  the  great  duke  sends  about  as  the  bread,  and  so 
likewise  the  drink.     In  dinner-time  he  twice  changed 
his  crown,  his  waiters  thrice  their  apparel ;  to  whom 
the  emperor  in  like  manner  gives  both  bread  and  drink 
with  his  own  hands;  which   they  say  is  done  to  the 
intent  that  he  may  perfectly  know  his  own  household ; 
and  indeed  when  dinner  was  done,  he  called  his  nobles 
every  one  before  him  by  name  ;  and  by  this  time  can- 
dles were  brought  in,  for  it  grew  dark ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish departed  to  their  lodgings  from  dinner,  an  hour 
within  night. 

In  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,'^  Chancelor 
made  another  voyage  to  this  place  with  letters  from 
Queen  Mary ;  had  a  house  in  Mosco,  and  diet  ap- 
pointed him ;  and  was  soon  admitted  to  the  emperor's 
presence  in  a  large  room  spread  with  carpets ;  at  his 
entering-  and  salutation  all  stood  up,  the  emperor  only 
sitting,  except  when  tiie  queen's  name  was  read,  or 
spoken  ;  for  then  he  himself  would  rise :  at  dinner  he 
sat  bareheaded  ;  his  croun  and  rich  cap  standing  on  a 
j)innacle  by.  "  Chancelor  returning  for  England,  Osep 
Napea,  governor  of  Wologda,  came  in  his  ship  embas- 
sador from  the  Russe ;  but  suffering  shipwreck  in  Pet- 
tislego,  a  bay  in  Scotland,  Chancelor,  who  took  more 
care  to  save  the  embassador  than  himself,  was  drowned, 
the  ship  rifled,  and  most  of  her  lading  made  booty  by 
the  people  thereabout. 

In  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,'  Osep 
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Napea  returned  into  his  country  with  Anthony  Jen- 
tinson,  who  had  the  command  of  four  tall  ships.  He 
reports  of  a  whirlpool  between  the  Rost  Islands  and 
Lofoot  called  Malestrand;  which  from  half  ebb  to  half 
flood  is  heard  to  make  so  terrible  a  noise,  as  shakes  the 
door-ring's  of  houses  in  those  islands  ten  miles  off; 
whales  that  come  within  the  current  thereof  make  a 
pitiful  cry;  trees  carried  in  and  cast  out  again  have 
the  ends  and  boughs  of  them  so  beaten,  as  they  seem 
like  the  stalks  of  bruised  hemp.  About  Zeinam  they 
saw  many  whales  very  monstrous,  hard  by  their  ships; 
whereof  some  by  estimation  sixty  foot  long ;  they 
roared  hideously,  it  being  then  the  time  of  their  en- 
gendering. At  Wardhouse,  he  saith,  the  cattle  are  fed 
with  fish.  Coming  to  Mosco,  he  found  the  emperor 
sitting  aloft  in  a  chair  of  state,  richly  crowned,  a  staff 
of  gold  in  his  hand  wrought  with  costly  stone.  Dis- 
tant from  him  sat  his  brother,  and  a  youth  the  empe- 
ror's son  of  Casan,  whom  the  Russe  had  conquered ; 
there  dined  with  him  diverse  embassadors,  christian 
and  heathen,  diversely  apparelled :  his  brother  with 
some  of  the  chief  nobles  sat  with  him  at  table :  the 
guests  were  in  all  six  hundred.  In  dinner-time  came 
in  six  musicians ;  and  standing  in  the  midst,  sung 
three  several  times,  but  with  little  or  no  delight  to  our 
men ;  there  dined  at  the  same  time  in  other  halls  two 
thousand  Tartars,  who  came  to  serve  the  duke  in  his 
wars.  The  English  were  set  at  a  small  table  by  them- 
selves, direct  before  the  emperor;  who  sent  them  diverse 
bowls  of  wine  and  meath,  and  many  dishes  from  his 
own  hand  :  the  messes  were  but  mean,  but  the  change 
of  wines  and  several  meaths  were  wonderful.  As  oft 
as  they  dined  with  the  emperor,  he  sent  for  them  in 
the  mornirrg,  and  invited  them  with  his  own  mouth. 
8  On  Christmas  day  being  invited,  they  had  for  other 
provision  as  before,  but  for  store  of  gold  and  silver 
plate  excessive  ;  among  which  were  twelve  barrels  of 
silver,  hooped  with  fine  gold,  containing  twelve  gal- 
lons apiece. 

In  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty  was  the  first 
English  traffic  to  the  Narve  in  Livonia,  till  then  con- 
cealed by  Danskers  and  Lubeckers. 

Fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-one.  The  same  Anthony 
Jenkinson  made  another  voyage  to  Mosco  ;  and  arrived 
while  tlie  emperor  was  celebrating  his  marriage  witli 
a  Circassian  lady;  during  wiiich  time  the  city  gates 
for  three  days  were  kept  shut;  and  all  men  what- 
soever straitl}'  commanded  to  keep  within  their  houses ; 
except  some  of  his  household  ;  the  cause  whereof  is  not 
known. 

Fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-six.  He  made  again  the 
same  voyage ;''  which  now  men  usually  made  in  a 
month  fiom  London  to  St.  Nicholas  with  good  winds, 
being  seven  hundred  and  fifty  leagues. 

Fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  Thomas  Randolf, 
Esq.  went  embassador  to  Muscovy,'  from  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  in  his  passage  by  sea  met  nothing  remark- 
able save  great  store  of  whales,  whom  they  might  see 
engendering  together,  and  the  spermaceti  swimming 
on  the  water.     At  Colmogro  he  was  met  by  a  gentlc- 
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man  from  the  emperor,  at  whose  charge  he  was  con- 
ducted to  Mosco  :  but  met  there  by  no  man ;  not  so 
much  as  the  English  ;  lodged  in  a  fair  house  built  for 
embassadors;  but  there  confined  upon  some  suspicion 
which  the  emperor  had  conceived ;  sent  for  at  length 
after  seventeen  weeks'  delay,  was  fain  to  ride  thither 
on  a  borrowed  horse,  his  men  on  foot.  In  a  chamber 
before  the  presence  were  sitting  about  three  hundred 
persons,  all  in  rich  robes  taken  out  of  the  emperor's 
wardrobe  for  that  day ;  they  sat  on  three  ranks  of 
benches,  rather  for  shew  than  that  the  persons  were  of 
honour;  being  merchants,  and  other  mean  inhabitants. 
The  embassador  saluted  them,  but  by  them  unsaluted 
passed  on  with  his  head  covered.  At  the  presence  door 
being  received  by  two  which  had  been  his  guardians, 
and  brought  into  the  midst,  he  was  there  willed  to 
stand  still,  and  speak  his  message  from  the  queen ;  at 
whose  name  the  emperor  stood  up,  and  demanded  her 
health  :  then  giving  the  embassador  his  hand  to  kiss, 
fell  to  many  questions.  The  present  being  delivered, 
which  was  a  great  silver  bowl  curiously  graven,  the 
emperor  told  him,  he  dined  not  that  day  openly  because 
of  great  affairs;  but,  saith  he,  I  will  send  thee  my 
dinner,  and  augment  thy  allowance.  And  so  dismiss- 
ing him,  sent  a  duke  richly  apparelled  soon  after  to  his 
lodging,  with  fifty  persons,  each  of  them  carrying  meat 
in  silver  dishes  covered  ;  which  himself  delivered  into 
the  embassador's  own  hands,  tasting  first  of  every  dish, 
and  every  sort  of  drink ;  that  done  set  him  down  with 
his  company,  took  part,  and  went  not  thence  unrewarded. 
The  emperor  sent  back  with  this  embassador  another  of 
his  own  called  Andrew  Savin. 

Fifteen  hundred  and  seventy -one.  Jenkinson  made 
a  third  voyage;  but  was  staid  long  at  Colmogro  by 
reason  of  the  plague  in  those  parts  ;  at  length  had 
audience  where  the  court  then  was,  near  to  Pereslave  ; 
to  which  place  the  emperor  was  returned  from  his 
Swedish  war  with  ill  success :  and  Mosco  the  same 
year  had  been  wholly  burnt  by  the  Crim :  in  it  the 
English  house,  and  diverse  English  were  smothered  in 
the  cellars,  multitudes  of  people  in  the  city  perished, 
all  that  were  young  led  captive  with  exceeding  spoil. 

Fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-three.  ''Juan  Basiliwich 
having  the  year  before  sent  his  ambassador  Pheodor 
Andrewich  about  matters  of  commerce,  the  queen  made 
choice  of  Sir  Jerom  Bowes,  one  of  her  household,  to  go 
into  Russia;  who  being-  attended  with  more  than  forty 
persons,  and  accompanied  with  the  Russe  returning 
home,  arrived  at  St.  Nicholas.  The  Dutch  by  this 
time  had  intruded  into  the  Muscovy  trade,  which  by 
privilege  long  before  had  been  granted  solely  to  the 
English  ;  and  had  corrupted  to  their  side  Shalkan  the 
chancellor,  with  others  of  the  great  ones  ;  wlio  so 
wrought,  that  a  creature  of  their  own  was  sent  to  meet 
Sir  Jerom  at  Colmogro,  and  to  offer  him  occasions  of 
dislike  :  until  at  Vologda  he  was  received  by  another 
from  the  emperor ;  and  at  Hcraslave  by  a  duke  well 
accompanied,  who  presented  him  with  a  coach  and  ten 
geldings.  Two  miles  from  Mosco  met  him  four  gen- 
tlemen with  two  hundred  horse,  who,  after  short  salut- 
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ation,  told  liini  wliat  tlit-y  liud  lo  say  from  the  emperor, 
williiitj  liiiii  lo  aliglit,  wliicli  llio  embassador  soon  re- 
fused, unless  they  also  li<^hted ;  whereon  they  stood 
lonfj  debating-;  at  length  agreed,  great  disj)utc  fol- 
lowed, wliosc  foot  should  first  toueh  tiie  ground.  Their 
message  delivered,  and  then  embraeing-,  they  conducted 
the  embassador  to  a  house  at  Mosco,  built  for  him  pur- 
posely. At  his  going-  to  court,  he  and  his  followers 
honourably  mounted  and  apparelled,  the  emperor's 
guard  were  set  on  either  side  all  the  way  about  six 
thousand  sliot.  At  the  court  gate  met  him  four  noble- 
men in  cloth  of  g^old,  and  rich  fur  caps,  embroidered 
with  pearl  and  stone ;  then  four  others  of  greater  de- 
gree, in  which  passage  there  stood  along  tlie  walls, 
and  sat  on  benches,  seven  or  eight  hundred  men  in 
coloured  satins  and  gold.  At  the  presence  door  met 
him  the  chief  herald,  and  with  him  all  the  great  officers 
of  court,  who  brought  him  where  tiie  emperor  sat :  there 
were  set  hy  him  three  crowns  of  Muscovy,  Cazan,  and 
Astracan ;  on  each  side  stood  two  young  noblemen, 
costly  apparelled  in  white,  each  of  them  had  a  broad 
axe  on  his  shoulder;  on  the  benches  round  sat  above 
an  hundred  noblemen.  Having  given  the  embassador 
his  hand  to  kiss,  and  inquired  of  the  queen's  health,  he 
Avilled  him  to  go  sit  in  the  place  provided  for  him,  nigh 
ten  paces  distant;  from  thence  to  send  him  the  queen's 
letters  and  present.  Which  the  embassador  thinking 
not  reasonable  stepped  forward ;  but  the  chancellor 
meeting  him,  would  have  taken  his  letters;  to  whom 
the  embassador  said,  that  the  queen  had  directed  uo 
letters  to  him;  and  so  went  on  and  delivered  them  to 
the  emperor's  own  hands  ;  and  after  a  short  withdraw- 
ing into  the  council-chamber,  where  he  had  conference 
with  some  of  the  council,  he  was  called  in  to  dinner: 
about  the  midst  whereof,  the  emperor  standing  up,  drank 
a  deep  carouse  to  the  queen's  health,  and  sent  to  the 
embassador  a  great  bowl  of  Rhenish  wine  to  pledge 
him.  But  at  several  times  being  called  for  to  treat 
about  affairs,  and  not  yielding  aught  beyond  his  com- 
mission, the  emperor  not  wont  to  be  gainsaid,  one  day 
especially  broke  into  passion,  and  with  a  stern  counte- 
nance told  him,  he  did  not  reckon  the  queen  to  be  his 
fellow  ;  for  there  are,  quoth  he,  her  betters.  The  em- 
bassador not  holding  it  his  part,  whatever  danger 
might  ensue,  to  hear  any  derogate  from  the  majesty  of 
his  prince,  with  like  courage  and  countenance  told  him 
that  the  queen  was  equal  to  any  in  Christendom,  who 
thought  himself  greatest ;  and  wanted  not  means  to 
offend  her  enemies  whomsoever.  Yea,  quoth  he,  what 
sayest  thou  of  the  French  and  Spanish  kings  ?  I  hold 
her,  quoth  the  embassador,  equal  to  either.  Then  what 
to  the  German  emperor  ?  Her  father,  quoth  he,  had  the 
emperor  in  his  pay.  This  answer  misliked  the  duke 
so  far,  as  that  he  told  him,  were  he  not  an  embassador, 
he  would  throw  Jiim  out  of  doors.  You  may,  said  the 
embassador,  do  your  will,  for  I  am  now  fast  in  your 
country;  but  the  queen,  I  doubt  not,  will  know  how 
to  be  revenged  of  any  injury  offered  to  her  embassador. 
Whereat  the  emperor  in  great  sudden  bid  him  get 
home ;  and  he  with  no  more  reverence  than  such  usage 
required,   saluted    the   emperor,   and    went   his    way. 


Notwithstanding  this,  the  Muscovite,  soon  as  his  mood 
left  him,  spake  to  them  tlial  stood  by  many  praises  of 
the  embassador,  wishing  he  had  such  a  servant,  and 
presently  after  sent  his  chief  secretary  to  tell  him,  that 
whatever  had  ])assed  in  words,  yet  for  his  great  respect 
to  the  queen,  he  would  shortly  after  dispatch  him  with 
honour  and  full  contentment,  and  in  the  mean  wliilc  he 
much  enlarged  his  entertainment.  He  also  desired, 
that  the  points  of  our  religion  might  be  set  down,  and 
caused  them  to  be  read  to  his  nobility  with  much  ap- 
j)robation.  And  as  the  year  before  he  had  sought  in 
marriage  the  lady  Mary  Hastings,  whicii  took  not  effect, 
the  lady  and  her  friends  excusing  it,  he  now  again  re- 
newed the  motion  to  take  to  wife  some  one  of  the  queen's 
kinswomen,  either  by  sending  an  embassage,  or  going 
himself  with  his  treasure  into  England.  Now  happy 
was  that  nobleman^hom  Sir  Jerom  Bowes  in  public 
favoured  ;  unhappy  they  who  had  opposed  him  :  for 
the  emperor  had  beaten  Shalkan  the  chancellor  very 
grievously  for  that  cause,  and  threatened  not  to  leave 
one  of  his  race  alive.  But  the  emperor  dying  soon 
after  of  a  surfeit,  Shalkan,  to  whom  then  almost  the 
whole  government  was  committed,  caused  the  embas- 
sador to  remain  close  prisoner  in  his  house  nine  weeks. 
Being  sent  lor  at  length  to  have  his  dispatch,  and 
slightly  enough  conducted  to  the  council-chamber,  he 
was  told  by  Shalkan,  that  this  emperor  would  conde- 
scend to  no  other  agreements  than  were  between  his 
father  and  the  queen  before  his  coming :  and  so  dis- 
arming both  him  and  his  company,  brought  them  to 
the  emperor  with  many  aflfronts  in  their  passage,  for 
which  there  was  no  help  but  patience.  The  emperor, 
saying  but  over  what  the  chancellor  had  said  before, 
offered  him  a  letter  for  the  queen  :  which  the  embassa- 
dor, knowing  it  contained  nothing  to  the  purpose  of 
his  embassy,  refused,  till  he  saw  his  danger  grow  too 
great ;  nor  was  he  suffered  to  reply,  or  have  his  inter- 
preter. Shalkan  sent  him  word,  that  now  the  English 
emperor  was  dead  ;  and  hastened  his  departure,  but 
with  so  many  disgraces  put  upon  him,  as  made  him 
fear  some  mischief  in  his  journey  to  the  sea  :  having 
only  one  mean  gentleman  sent  with  him  to  be  his  con- 
voy ;  he  commanded  the  English  merchants  in  the 
queen's  name  to  accompany  him,  but  such  was  his 
danger,  that  they  durst  not.  So  arming  himself  and 
his  followers  in  the  best  wise  he  could,  against  any 
outrage,  he  at  length  recovered  the  shore  of  St.  Nicho- 
las. Where  he  now  resolved  to  send  them  back  by  his 
conduct  some  of  the  affronts  which  he  had  received. 
Ready  therefore  to  take  ship,  he  causes  three  or  four 
of  his  valiantest  and  discrectcst  men  to  take  the  empe- 
ror's letter,  and  disgraceful  present,  and  to  deliver  it, 
or  leave  it  at  the  lodging  of  his  convoy,  which  they 
safely  did  ;  though  followed  with  a  great  tumult  of 
such  as  would  have  forced  them  to  take  it  back. 

Fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-four.  At  the  coronation 
of  Pheodor  the  emperor,  Jerom  Horsey  being  then 
agent  in  Russia,  and  called  for  to  court  with  one  John 
deWale,  a  merchant  of  the  Netherlands  and  a  subject 
of  Spain,  some  of  the  nobles  would  have  preferred  the 
FLmiiig  before  the  English.  Buttothatouragent  would 
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in  no  case  ag-ree,  saying  he  would  latlier  have  his  legs 
cut  off  by  the  knees,  than  bring  his  present  in  course 
after  a  subject  of  Spain.  The  emperor  and  prince  Boris 
perceiving  the  controversy,  gave  order  to  admit  Horsey 
first  :  who  was  dismissed  with  large  promises,  and 
seventy  messes  with  three  carts  of  several  meath  sent 
after  him. 

Fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  Dr.  Giles 
Fletcher  went  embassador  from  the  queen  to  Pheodor 
then  emperor;  whose  relations  being  judicious  and 
exact  are  best  read  entirely  by  themselves.  '  This  em- 
peror, upon  report  of  the  great  learning  of  John  Dee 
the  mathematician,  invited  him  to  Mosco,  with  offer  of 
two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  from  prince  Boris  one 
thousand  marks ;  to  have  bis  provision  from  the  emperor's 
table,  to  be  honourably  received,  and  accounted  as  one 
of  the  chief  men  in  the  land.  All  which  Dee  accepted 
not. 

One  thousand  si.x  hundred  and  four.  Sir  Thomas 
Smith  was  sent  emliassador  from  King  James  to  Boris 
then  emperor;  and  staid  some  days  at  a  place  five  miles 
from  Mosco,  till  he  was  honourably  received  into  the 
city;  met  on  horseback  by  many  thousands  of  gentle- 
men and  nobles  on  both  sides  the  way;  where  the  em- 
bassador alighting'  from  his  coach,  and  mounted  on 
his  horse,  rode  with  his  trumpets  sounding  before  him; 
till  a  gentleman  of  the  emperor's  stable  brought  him  a 
gennet  gorgeously  trapped  with  gold,  pearl,  and  stone, 
especially  with  a  great  chain  of  plated  gold  about  his 
neck,  and  horses  richl}' adorned  for  his  followers.  Then 
came  three  great  noblemen  with  an  interpreter  offering 
a  speech  ;  but  the  embassador  deeming  it  to  be  cere- 
mony, with  a  brief  compliment  found  means  to  put  it 
by^  Thus  alighting  all,  they  saluted,  and  gave  hands 
mutually.  Those  three,  after  a  tedious  preamble  of  the 
emperor's  title  thrice  repeated,  brought  a  several  com- 
pliment of  three  words  a  piece,  as  namely,  the  first,  To 
know  liow  the  king  did  ;  the  next,  How  the  embassa- 
dor; the  third.  That  there  was  a  fair  house  provided 
him.  Then  on  they  went  on  either  hand  of  the  embas- 
sador, and  about  six  thousand  gallants  behind  them  ; 
still  met  within  the  city  by  more  of  greater  quality  to 
the  very  gate  of  his  lodging:  where  fifty  gunners  were 
his  daily  guard  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  pres- 
taves,  or  gentlemen  assigned  to  have  the  care  of  his 
entertainment,  were  earnest  to  have  had  the  embassa- 
dor's speech  and  message  given  them  in  writing,  that 
the  interpreter,  as  they  pretended,  might  the  better 
translate  it;  but  he  admonished  them  of  their  foolish 
demand.  On  the  day  of  his  audience,  other  genncts 
were  sent  him  and  his  attendants  to  ride  on,  and  two 
white  palfreys  to  draw  a  rich  chariot,  which  was  par- 
cel of  the  present ;  the  rest  whereof  was  canied  by  his 
followers  through  a  lane  of  the  emperor's  guard  ;  many 
messengers  posting  nj)  and  down  the  while,  till  they 
came  through  the  great  castle,  to  the  uttermost  court 
gate.  There  met  by  a  great  duke,  they  were  brought 
up  stairs  tlirough  a  stone  gallery,  where  stood  on  each 
hand  many  in  fair  coats  of  Persian  stuff,  velvet,  and  da- 
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mask.  The  embassador  by  two  other  counsellors  being 
led  into  the  presence,  after  his  obeisance  done,  was  to 
stay  and  hear  again  the  long  title  repeated ;  then  tlic 
particular  presents  ;  and  so  delivered  as  much  of  his 
embassage  as  was  tlien  requisite.    After  wliich  tlie  em- 
peror, arising  from  his  throne,  demanded  of  the  king's 
health;  so  did  the  young  prince.  The  embassador  then 
delivered  his   letters   into  the   emperor's   own   hand, 
though  the  chancellor  offered  to  have  taken  them.    He 
bore  the  majesty  of  a  mighty  emperor;  his  crown  and 
sceptre  of  pure  gold,  a  collar  of  pearls  about  his  neck, 
his  garment  of  crimson  velvet  embroidered  with  pre- 
cious stone  and  gold.     On  his  right  side  stood  a  fair 
globe  of  beaten  gold  on  a  pyramis  with  a  cross  upon 
it ;  to  which,  before  he  spake,  turning  a  little  he  cross- 
ed himself.    Not  much  less  in  splendour  on  another 
throne  sate  the  prince.     By  the  emperor  stood  two  no- 
blemen in  cloth  of  silver,  high  caps  of  black  fur,  and 
chains  of  gold  hanging- to  their  feet;  on  their  shoul- 
ders two  poleaxes  of  gold ;  and  two  of  silver  by  the 
prJ%ce ;  the  ground  was  all  covered  with  arras  or  tapes- 
try.    Dismissed,  and  brought  in  again  to  dinner,  they 
saw  the  emperor  and  his  son  seated  in  state,  ready  to 
dine  ;  each  with  a  skull  of  pearl  on  their  bare  heads, 
their  vestments  changed.     In  the  midst  of  this  hall 
seemed  to  stand  a  pillar  heaped  round  to  a  great  height 
with  massy  plate  curiously  wrought  with  beasts,  fishes, 
and  fowl.     The  emperor's  table  was  served  with  two 
hundred  noblemen  in  coats  of  gold;  the  prince's  table 
with  young  dukes  of  Casan,  Astracan,  Siberia,  Tarta- 
ria,  and  Circassia.    The  emperor  sent  from  his  table  to 
the  embassador  thirty  dishes  of  meat,  to  each  a  loaf  of 
extraordinary  fine  bread.     Then  followed  a  number 
more  of  strange  and  rare  dishes  piled  up  by  half  do- 
zens, with  boiled,  roast,  and  baked,  most  part  of  them 
besauced  with  garlic  and  onions.     In  midst  of  dinner 
calling  the  embassador  up  to  him  he  drank  the  king's 
health,  who  receiving  it  from  his  hand,  returned  to  his 
place,  and  in  the  same  cup,  being  of  fair  chrystal, 
pledged  it  with  all  his  company.     After  dinner  they 
were  called  up  to  drink  of  excellent  and  strong  meath 
from  the  emperor's  hand;  of  which  when  many  did  but 
sip,  he  urged  it  not ;  saying  he  was  best  pleased  with 
what  was  most  for  their  health.     Yet  after  that,  the 
same  day  he  sent  a  great  and  glorious  duke,  one  of 
them  that  held  the  golden  poleaxe,  with  his  retinue, 
and  sundry  sorts  of  meath,  to  drink  merrily  with  the 
embassador,  which  some  of  the  English  did,  until  the 
duke  and  his  followers,  lightheaded,  but  well  rewarded 
with  thirty  yards  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  two  standing- 
cups,  departed.     At  second  audience  the  embassador 
had  like  reception  as  before:  and  being  dismissed,  had 
dinner  sent  after  him  with  three  hundred  several  dishes 
offish,  it  being  Lent,  of  such  strangeness,  greatness, 
and  goodness,  as  scarce  would  be  credible  to  report. 
The  embassador  departing  was  brought  a  mile  out  of 
tiie  city  with  like  honour  as  he  was  first  met;  where 
lighting  from  the  emperor's  sled,  he  took  him  to  his 
coach,  made  fast  u])on  a  sled  ;  the  rest  to  their  sleds, 
an  easj'  and  pleasant  passage. 
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Natnes  of  the  Authors  from  whence  these  Relations 
have  been  taken ;  beiny  all  either  Eyewitnesses,  or 
immediate  lielaters  from  such  as  were. 

The  journal  of  Sir  Hu^h  Willoug'hby. 

Discourse  of  Ricbard  Chancelor. 

Another  of  Clement  Adams,  taken  from  the  mouth  of 

Chancelor. 
Notes  of  Richard  Johnson,  servant  to  Chancelor. 
The  Protonotaries  Register. 
Two  Letters  of  Mr.  Hen.  Lane. 
Several  voyag-es  of  Jenkinson. 


Southam  and  Sparks. 

The  journal  of  Randolf  the  embassador. 

Another  of  Sir  Jcrom  Bowes. 

The  coronation  of  Pheodor,  written  by  Jerom  Horsey. 

Gourdon  of  Hull's  voyage  to  Pechora. 

The  voyage  of  William  Pursglove  to  Pechora. 

Of  Josias  Logan. 

Hessel  Gerardus,  out  of  Purchas,  part  3.  1.  3. 

Russian  relations  in  Purch.  797.  ibid.  806.  ibid. 

The  embassage  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith. 

Papers  of  Mr.  Hackluit. 

Jansonius. 


A    DECLARATION 


LETTERS  PATENTS, 
FOR   THE    ELECTION    OF   THIS   PRESENT   KING   OF    POLAND, 

JOHN  THE  THIRD, 

ELECTED  ON  THE  22nd  OP  ]VUY  LAST  PAST,  A.  D.  167J. 

CONTAINING  THE  REASONS  OF  THIS  ELECTION,  THE  GREAT  VIRTUES  ANO  MERITS  OF  THE  SAID  SERENE  Ef.ECT,  HIS  EMINENT  SER- 
VICES IN  WAR,  ESPECIALLY  IN  HIS  LAST  GREAT  VICTORV  AGAINST  THE  TURKS  AND  TARTARS,  WHEREOF  MANY  PARTICULARS 
ARE  HERE  RELATED,   NOT  PUBLISHED  BEFORE. 

NOW  FAITHFULLY  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  LATIN  COPY. 


I\  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  and  Individual  Trinity, 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 

We  Andrew  Trezebicki,  bishop  of  Cracovia,  duke  of 
Severia,  John  Gembicki  of  Uladislau  and  Pomerania, 
&c. ;  bishops  to  the  number  of  ten. 

Stanislaus  Warszycki,  Castellan  of  Cracovia ;  Alex- 
ander Michael  Lubomirski  of  Cracovia,  &c. ;  palatines 
to  the  number  of  twenty-three. 

Christopherus  Grzymaltouski  of  Posnania,  Alex- 
ander Gratus  de  Tarnow  of  Sandimer  ;  castellans  to  the 
number  of  twenty-four. 

Hiraleus  Polubinski,  hig-h  marshal  of  the  great 
dukedom  of  Lithuania,  Christopherus  Pac,  high  chan- 
cellor of  the  great  dukedom  of  Lithuania,  senators  and 
great  officers,  to  the  number  of  seventy-five. 

WE  declare  by  these  our  present  letters  unto  all  and 
single  persons  whom  it  may  concern :  our  common- 
wealth, being  again  left  widowed  by  the  unseasonable 
death  of  that  famous  Michael  late  king  of  Poland,  who, 
having  scarce  reigned  full  five  years,  on  the  tenth  day 
of  November,  of  the  year  last  past,  at  Leopolis,  chang- 
ed his  fading  crown  for  one  immortal ;  in  the  sense  of 
so  mournful  a  funeral  and  fresh  calamity,  yet  with  un- 
daunted courage,  mindful  of  herself  in  the  midst  of 
dangers,  forebore  not  to  seek  remedies,  that  the  world 
may  understand  she  grows  in  tlie  midst  of  her  losses  ; 
it  pleased  her  to  begin  her  counsels  of  preserving  her 
country,  and  delivering  it  from  the  utmost  chances  of 
an  interreign,  from  the  divine  Deity,  (as  it  were  by  the 
only  motion  of  whose  finger,  it  is  easy  that  kingdoms 
be  transferred  from  nation  to  nation,  and  kings  from 


the  lowest  states  to  thrones ;)  and  therefore  the  business 
was  begun  according  to  our  country  laws,  and  ances- 
tors' institutions.  After  the  convocation  of  all  the  states 
of  the  kingdom  ended,  in  the  month  of  February,  at 
Warsaw,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  those  states,  on 
the  day  decreed  for  the  election  the  twentieth  of  April: 
at  the  report  of  this  famous  act,  as  though  a  trumpet 
had  been  sounded,  and  a  trophy  of  virtue  erected,  the 
wishes  and  desires  of  foreign  princes  came  forth  of  their 
own  accord  into  the  field  of  the  Polonian  liberty,  in  a 
famous  strife  of  merits  and  goodwill  towards  the  com- 
monwealth, every  one  bringing  their  ornaments,  ad- 
vantages, and  gifts  to  the  commonwealth  :  but  tlie  com- 
monwealth becoming  more  diligent  by  the  prodigal 
ambition  used  in  the  last  interreign,  and  factions,  and 
disagreeings  of  minds,  nor  careless  of  the  future,  con- 
sidered with  herself  whether  firm  or  doubtful  things 
were  promised,  and  whether  she  should  seem  from  the 
present  state  to  transfer  both  the  old  and  new  honours 
of  Poland  into  the  possession  of  strangers,  or  the  mili- 
tary glory,  and  their  late  unheard  of  victory  over  the 
Turks,  and  blood  spilt  in  the  war,  upon  the  purple  of 
some  unwarlike  prince ;  as  if  any  one  could  so  soon 
put  on  the  love  of  the  country,  and  that  Poland  was 
not  so  much  an  enemy  to  her  own  nation  and  fame,  as 
to  favour  strangers  more  than  her  own;  and  valour 
being  found  in  Iier,  should  suffer  a  guest  of  new  power 
to  wax  proud  in  her :  therefore  she  thenceforth  turned 
her  thoughts  upon  some  one  in  her  own  nation,  and  at 
lengtli  abolished  (as  she  began  in  the  former  election) 
that  reproach  cast  upon  her,  under  pretence  of  a  secret 
maxim,  "  That  none  can  be  elected  king  of  Poland, 
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but  such  as  are  born  out  of  Poland  ;"  neither  did  she 
seek  long-  amonff  lier  citizens  whom  she  should  pre- 
fer above  the  rest;  (for  tliis  was  no  uncertain  or  sus- 
])eMded  election,  tliere  Mas  no  place  for  delay;)  for  al- 
though in  the  equality  of  our  nobles  many  might  be 
elected,  yet  the  virtue  of  a  hero  appeared  above  his 
equals  :  therefore  the  eyes  and  minds  of  all  men  were 
willingly,  and  by. a  certain  divine  instinct,  turned  upon 
the  high  marshal  of  the  kingdom,  captain  of  the  army, 
John  Sobietski.  The  admirable  virtue  of  tlie  man,  the 
high  ])ower  of  marshal  in  the  court,  with  his  supreme 
command  in  arms,  senatorial  honour,  with  his  civil  mo- 
desty, the  extraordinary  splendour  of  his  birth  and  for- 
tune, with  open  courtesy,  piety  towards  God,  love  to 
his  fellow-citizens  in  words  and  deeds  ;  constancy, 
faithfulness,  and  clemency  towards  his  very  enemies, 
and  what  noble  things  soever  can  be  said  of  a  hero, 
did  lay  such  golden  chains  on  the  minds  and  tongues 
of  all,  that  the  senate  and  people  of  Poland  and  of  the 
great  dukedom  of  Lithuania,  with  suffrages  and  agree- 
ing voices  named  and  chose  nim  their  king;  not  with 
his  seeking  or  precipitate  counsel,  but  with  mature  de- 
liberations continued  and  extended  till  the  third  day. 

Certainly  it  conduced  much  for  the  honour  of  the 
most  serene  elect,  the  confirmation  of  a  free  election, 
and  the  eternal  praise  of  the  people  electing,  that  the 
great  business  of  an  age  was  not  transacted  in  one  day, 
or  in  the  shadow  of  the  night,  or  by  one  casual  heat : 
for  it  was  not  right  that  a  hero  of  the  age  should  in  a 
moment  of  time  (and  as  it  were  by  the  cast  of  a  die) 
be  made  a  king,  whenas  antiquity  by  an  ancient  pro- 
verb has  delivered,  "  that  Hercules  was  not  begot  in 
one  night;"  and  it  hath  taught,  that  election  should 
shine  openly  under  a  clear  sky,  in  the  open  light. 

The  most  serene  elect  took  it  modestly,  that  his 
nomination  should  be  deferred  till  the  third  day,  plainly 
shewing  to  endeavour,  lest  his  sudden  facility  of  assent 
being  suspected,  might  detract  from  their  judgment, 
and  the  world  might  be  enforced  to  believe  by  a  more 
certain  argument,  that  he  that  was  so  chosen  was 
elected  without  his  own  ambition,  or  the  envy  of  cor- 
rupted liberty  ;  or  was  it  by  the  appointed  counsel  of 
God,  that  this  debate  continued  three  whole  days,  from 
Saturday  till  Monday,  as  if  the  Cotimian  victory  (be- 
gun on  the  Saturday,  and  at  length  on  the  third  day 
after  accomplished,  after  the  taking  of  the  Cotimian 
castle)  had  been  a  lucky  presage  of  his  royal  reward ; 
or,  as  if  with  an  auspicious  omen,  the  third  day  of 
election  had  alluded  to  the  regal  name  of  JOHN  the 
Third. 

The  famous  glory  of  war  paved  his  way  to  the  crown, 
and  confirmed  the  favour  of  suffrages  to  his  most 
serene  elect.  He  the  first  of  all  the  Polonians  shewed 
that  the  Scythian  swiftness  (troublesome  heretofore  to 
all  the  monarchies  in  the  world)  might  be  repressed  by 
a  standing  fight,  and  the  terrible  main  battalion  of  the 
Turk  might  be  broken  and  routed  at  one  stroke.  That 
we  may  pass  by  in  silence  the  ancient  rudiments  of 
warfare,  which  he  stoutly  and  gloriously  managed 
under  the  conduct  and  authority  of  another,  against 
the  Swedes,  Moscovites,  Borussians,  Transylvanians, 


and  Cossacks :  though  about  sixty  cities  taken  by  him 
from  the  Cossacks  be  less  noised  in  the  mouth  of  fame ; 
yet  these  often  and  prosperous  battles  were  a  prelude 
to  greatest  victories  in  the  memory  of  man.  Myriads 
of  Tartars  had  overrun  within  this  six  years  with  their 
plundering  troops  the  coast  of  Podolia,  when  a  small 
force  and  some  shattered  legions  were  not  sufficient 
against  the  hostile  assault,  yet  our  general  knowing 
not  how  to  yield,  shut  himself  up  (by  a  new  stratagem 
of  war)  in  Podhajecy,  a  strait  castle,  and  fortified  in 
haste,  whereby  he  might  exclude  the  cruel  destruction, 
which  was  hastening  into  the  bowels  of  the  kingdom  ; 
by  which  means  the  Barbarian,  deluded  and  routed, 
took  conditions  of  peace;  as  if  he  had  made  his  inroad 
for  this  only  purpose,  that  he  might  bring  to  the  most 
serene  elect  matter  of  glor}',  victor}-. 

For  these  four  last  years  the  famous  victories  of  So- 
bietski have  signalized  every  year  of  his  warlike  com- 
mand on  the  Cossacks  and  Tartarians  both  joined 
together ;  the  most  strong  province  of  Braclavia,  as  far 
as  it  lies  between  Hypanis  and  Tyral,  with  their  cities 
and  warlike  people,  were  won  from  the  Cossack 
enemy. 

And  those  things  are  beyond  belief,  which  two  years 
ago  the  most  serene  elect,  after  the  taking  of  Camenick 
(being  undaunted  by  the  siege  of  Laopolis)  performed 
to  a  miracle  by  the  hardness  and  fortitude  of  the  Polo- 
nian  army,  scarce  consisting  of  three  thousand  men,  in 
the  continual  course  of  five  days  and  nights,  sustaining 
life  without  any  food, except  wild  herbs;  setting  upon 
the  Tartarians,  he  made  famous  the  names  of  Narulum, 
Niemicrovia,  Konarnum,  Kalussia,  obscure  towns  be- 
fore, by  a  great  overthrow  of  the  Barbarians.  He  slew 
three  sultans  of  the  Crim  Tartars,  descended  of  the 
royal  Gietian  family,  and  so  trampled  on  that  great 
force  of  the  Scythians,  that  in  these  later  years  they 
could  not  regain  their  courage,  nor  recollect  their 
forces.  But  the  felicity  of  this  last  autumn  exceeded 
all  his  victories;  whenas  the  fortifications  at  Choci- 
mum,  famous  of  old,  were  possessed  and  fortified  by 
above  forty  thousand  Turks,  in  which  three  and  forty 
years  ago  the  Polonians  had  sustained  and  repressed 
the  forces  of  the  Ottoman  family,  drawn  together  out 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  fell  to  the  ground  within 
a  few  hours,  by  the  only  (under  God)  imperatorious 
valour  and  prudence  of  Sobietski;  for  be  counted  it  his 
chief  part  to  go  about  the  watches,  order  the  stations, 
and  personally  to  inspect  the  preparations  of  warlike 
ordnance,  to  encourage  the  soldiers  with  voice,  hands, 
and  countenance,  wearied  with  hunger,  badness  of 
weather,  and  three  days  standing  in  arms ;  and  he 
(which  is  most  to  be  admired)  on  foot  at  the  head  of 
the  foot  forces,  made  through,  and  forced  his  way  to 
the  battery,  hazarding  his  life  devoted  to  God  and  his 
country  ;  and  thereupon  made  a  cruel  slaughter  within 
the  camp  and  fortifications  of  the  enemy;  while  the 
desperation  of  the  Turks  whetted  their  valour,  and  he 
performed  the  part  of  a  most  provident  and  valiant 
captain :  at  which  time  three  bashaws  were  slain,  the 
fourth  scarce  passed  with  difficulty  the  swift  river  of 
Tyras;   eight  thousand  janizaries,  twenty   thousand 
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cliosen  spaciiies,  besides  the  more  common  soldiers, 
were  cut  oflF;  the  whole  camp  with  all  their  ammunition 
and  great  ordnance,  besides  the  Assyrian  and  Phrygian 
wealth  of  luxurious  Asia,  were  taken  and  pillaged  ; 
tlie  famous  castle  of  Cotimia,  and  the  bridge  over  Ty- 
ras,  strong  fortresses,  equal  to  castles  on  each  side  the 
river,  were  additions  to  the  victory.  Why  therefore 
should  not  sucli  renowned  heroic  valour  be  crowned 
with  the  legal  reward  of  a  diadem  ?  All  Christendom 
have  gone  before  us  in  example,  which,  being  arrived 
to  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  under  the  conduct  of 
Godfrey  of  Bulloin,  on  their  own  accord  gave  him  that 
kingdom,  for  that  he  first  scaled  the  walls  of  that  city. 
Our  most  serene  elect  is  not  inferiour,  for  he  first 
ascended  two  main  fortresses  of  the  enemy. 

The  moment  of  time  adorns  this  victory  unheard  of 
in  many  ages,  the  most  serene  king  Michael  dying  the 
day  before,  as  it  were  signifying  thereby  that  he  gave 
way  to  so  great  valour,  as  if  it  were  by  his  command 
and  favour,  that  this  conqueror  might  so  much  the  more 
gloriously  succeed  from  the  helmet  to  the  crown,  from 
the  commander's  staff  to  the  sceptre,  from  his  lying  in 
the  field  to  the  regal  throne. 

The  commonwealth  recalled  the  grateful  and  never 
to  be  forgotten  memory  of  his  renowned  father,  the 
most  illustrious  and  excellent  James  Sobietski,  cas- 
tellan of  Cracovia,  a  man  to  be  written  of  with  sedulous 
care ;  who  by  his  golden  eloquence  in  the  public 
councils,  and  by  his  hand  in  the  scene  of  war,  had  so 
often  amplified  the  state  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
defended  it  with  the  arms  of  his  family.  Neither  can 
we  believe  it  happened  without  Divine  Providence,  that 
in  the  same  place  wherein  forty  years  ago  his  renowned 
father,  embassador  of  the  Polonian  commonwealth,  had 
made  peace  and  covenants  with  Cimanus  the  Turkisli 
general,  his  great  son  should  revenge  with  his  sword 
the  peace  broke.  Heaven  itself  upbraiding  the  perfidious 
enemy.  The  rest  of  his  grandsires  and  great  grand- 
sires,  and  innumerable  names  of  famous  senators  and 
great  officers,  have  as  it  were  brought  forth  light  to 
the  serene  elect  by  the  emulous  greatness  and  glory  of 
his  mother's  descent,  especially  Stanislaus  Zelkievius, 
high  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  general  of  the 
army,  at  whose  grave  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  in 
which  by  the  Turkish  rage  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred 
and  twenty  he  died,  his  victorious  nephew  took  full  re- 
venge by  so  remarkable  an  overthrow  of  tl)e  enemy  : 
the  immortal  valour  and  fatal  fall  of  his  most  noble 
iniclc  Stanislaus  Danilovitius  in  tlie  year  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five,  palatine  of  Russia,  doubled  the 
glory  of  his  ancestors;  whom  desirous  of  honour,  and 
not  enduring  the  sluggish  peace  wherein  Poland  then 
slept  secure,  valour  and  youthful  heat  accited  at  his 
own  expense  and  private  forces  into  the  Tauric  fields ; 
that  by  his  footing,  and  the  ancient  warlike  Polonian 
discipline,  he  might  lead  aiid  point  the  way  to  these 
merits  of  Sobietski,  and  being  slain  by  Cantimiz  the 
Tartarian  Cham,  in  revenge  of  his  son  by  him  slain, 
he  might  by  his  noble  blood  give  lustre  to  this  regal 
])arple.  Neither  hatii  the  people  of  Poland  forgot  tl)e 
most  illustrious  Marcus  Sobietski,  elder  brother  of  our 


most  serene  elect,  m  ho,  when  the  Polonian  army  at 
Batto  was  routed  by  the  Barbarians,  although  occasion 
was  offered  him  of  escape,  yet  chose  rather  to  die  in 
the  overthrow  of  such  valiant  men,  a  sacrifice  for  his 
country,  than  to  buy  his  life  with  a  dishonourable  re- 
treat ;  perhaps  the  divine  judgment  so  disposing,  whose 
order  is,  that  persons  pass  away  and  fail,  and  causes 
and  events  happen  again  the  same  ;  that  by  the  repeated 
fate  of  the  Huniades,  the  elder  brother,  of  great  hopes, 
removed  by  a  lamented  slaughter,  might  leave  to  his 
younger  brother  surviving  the  readier  passage  to  the 
throne.  That  therefore  which  we  pray  may  be  iiapp}', 
auspicious,  and  fortunate  to  our  orthodox  commonwealth, 
and  to  all  Christendom,  with  free  and  unanimous  votes, 
none  opposing,  all  consenting  and  applauding,  by  the 
right  of  our  free  election,  notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  those  which  have  been  called  and  not  appeared  ; 
We  being  led  by  no  private  respect,  but  having  only 
before  our  eyes  the  glory  of  God,,  the  increase  of  the 
ancient  catholic  church,  the  safety  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  dignity  of  the  Polish  nation  and  name, 
have  thought  fit  to  elect,  create,  and  name,  JOHN  in 
Zolkiew  and  Zloczew  Sobietski,  supreme  marshal 
general  of  the  kingdom,  general  of  the  armies,  gover- 
nor of  Neva,  Bara,  Strya,  Loporovient,  and  Kalussien, 
most  eminently  adorned  with  so  high  endowments, 
merits,  and  splendour,  to  be  King  of  Poland,  grand 
duke  of  Lithuania,  Russia,  Prussia,  Mazovia,  Samo- 
gitia,  Kyovia,  Volhinia,  Padlachia,  Podolia,  Livonia, 
Smolensko,  Severia,  and  Czerniechovia,  as  we  have 
elected,  created,  declared,  and  named  him  :  I  the  afore- 
said bishop  of  Cracovia  (the  archiepiscopal  see  being 
vacant)  exercising  the  office  and  authority  of  primate, 
and  by  consent  of  all  the  states,  thrice  demanded,  op- 
posed by  none,  by  all  and  every  one  approved,  con- 
clude the  election  ;  promising-  faithfully,  that  we  will 
always  perform  to  the  same  most  serene  and  potent 
elect  prince,  lord  John  the  Third,  our  king,  the  same 
faitli,  subjection,  obedience,  and  loyalty,  according  to 
our  rights  and  liberties,  as  we  have  performed  to  his 
blessed  ancestor,  as  also  that  we  will  crown  the  same 
most  serene  elect  in  the  next  assembly  at  Cracovia,  to 
that  end  ordained,  as  our  true  king  and  lord,  with  the 
regal  diadem,  with  which  the  kings  of  Poland  were 
wont  to  be  crowned  ;  and  after  the  manner  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  churcii  beforetime  hath  observed  in 
anointing  and  inaugurating  kiugs,  we  will  anoint  and 
inaugurate  him:  yet  so  as  he  shall  hold  fast  and  observe 
first  of  all  the  rights,  immunities  both  ecclesiastical 
and  secular,  granted  and  given  unto  us  by  his  ancestor 
of  blessed  memory;  as  also  these  laws,  which  we  our- 
selves in  the  time  of  this  present  and  former  interreign, 
according  to  the  right  of  our  liberty,  and  better  pre- 
servation of  the  commonwealth,  have  established. 
And  if,  moreover,  the  most  serene  elect  will  bind  him- 
self by  an  oath,  to  perform  the  conditions  concluded 
with  those  persons  sent  by  his  majesty  before  the  ex- 
hibition of  this  present  decree  of  election,  and  will 
provide  in  best  manner  for  the  performance  of  them 
by  his  authentic  letters ;  which  decree  of  election  we, 
by  divine  aid  desirous  to  pt?t  in  execution,  do  send  by 
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common  consent,  to  deliver  it  into  the  hand  of  the 
most  serene  elect,  the  most  illustrious  and  reverend 
lord  bishop  of  Cracovia,  tofjether  with  some  senators 
and  chief  officers,  and  the  illustrious  and  magnificent 
Benedictus  Sapieha,  treasurer  of  the  court  of  the  great 
dukedom  of  Lithuania,  marshal  of  the  equestrian  order ; 
committing  to  them  the  same  decree  of  intimating  an 
oath,  upon  the  aforesaid  premises,  and  receiving  his 
subscription ;  and  at  length  to  give  and  deliver  the 
same  decree  into  the  hands  of  the  said  elect,  and  to  act 
and  perform  all  other  things  which  this  affair  requires; 
in  assurance  whereof  the  seals  of  the  lords  senators, 
and  those  of  the  equestrian  order  deputed  to  sign,  are 
here  affixed. 

Given  by  the  hands  of  the  most  illustrious  and  re- 
verend father  in  Christ,  the  lord  Andrew  Olszonski, 
bishop  of  Culma  and  Pomisania,  high  chancellor  of 
the  kingdom,  in  the  general  ordinary  assembly  of  the 
kingdom,  and  great  dukedom  of  Lithuania,  for  the 
election  of  the  new  king.  Warsaw,  the  twenty-second 
day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  sixteen  hundred 
and  seventy-four. 


In  the  presence  of  Franciscus  Praskmouski,  provost 
of  Guesna,  abbot  of  Sicciethovia,  chief  secretary 
of  the  kingdom  ;  Joannes  Malachowski,  abbot  of 
Mogila,  referendary  of  the  kingdom,  &c.;  with 
other  great  officers  of  the  kingdom  and  clergy,  to 
the  number  of  fourscore  and  two.  And  the  rest, 
many  great  officers,  captains,  secretaries,  cour- 
tiers, and  inhabitants  of  tiie  kingdom,  and  great 
dukedom  of  Lithuania,  gathered  together  at  War- 
saw to  the  present  assembly  of  the  election  of  the 
kingdom  and  great  dukedom  of  Lithuania. 

Assistants  at  the  solemn  oath  taken  of  his  sacred 
majesty  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  month  of  June,  in 
the  palace  at  Warsaw,  after  the  letters  patents  de- 
livered upon  the  covenants,  and  agreements,  or 
capitulations,  the  most  reverend  and  excellent 
lord  Francisco  Bonvisi,  archbishop  of  Thessaloni- 
ca,  apostolic  nuncio ;  count  Christopiierus  a  Scaff- 
gotsch,  Caecareus  Tussanus  de  Forbin,  de  Jiison, 
bishop  of  Marseilles  in  France,  Joannes  iiee-baron 
Hoverbec,  from  the  marquis  of  Brandenburg, 
embassadors,  and  other  envoys  and  ministers  of 
state. 
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LETTERS  WRITTEN  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT. 


The  Senate  and  People  o/England,  to  the  most  noble 
Senate  of  the  City  o/Hamborough. 

For  how  long  a  series  of  past  years,  and  for  what 
important  reasons,  the  friendship  entered  into  by  our 
ancestors  with  your  most  noble  city  has  continued  to 
this  day,  we  both  willingly  acknowledge,  together 
with  yourselves ;  nor  is  it  a  thing  displeasing  to  us, 
frequently  also  to  call  to  our  remembrance.  But  as  to 
what  we  understand  by  your  letters  dated  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  June,  that  some  of  our  people  deal  not  with 
that  fidelity  and  probity,  as  they  were  wont  to  do  in 
their  trading  and  commerce  among  ye ;  we  presently 
referred  it  to  the  consideration  of  certain  persons  well- 
skilled  in  those  matters,  to  the  end  they  might  make  a 
more  strict  inquiry  into  the  frauds  of  the  clothiers,  and 
other  artificers  of  the  woollen  manufacture.  And  we 
farther  promise,  to  take  such  effectual  care,  as  to  make 
you  sensible  of  our  unalterable  intentions,  to  preserve 
sincerity  and  justice  among  ourselves,  as  also  never  to 
neglect  any  good  offices  of  our  kindness,  that  may  re- 
dound to  the  welfare  of  your  commonwealth.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  something  likewise  which  we  not 
only  required,  but  which  equity  itself,  and  all  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  demand  of  yourselves  ;  that  you  will 
not  only  conserve  inviolable  to  the  merchants  of  our 
nation  their  privileges,  but  by  your  authority  and 
power  defend  and  protect  their  lives  and  estates,  as  it 
becomes  your  city  to  do.  Which  as  we  most  earnestly 
desired  in  our  former  letters ;  so  upon  the  repeated 
complaints  of  our  merchants,  that  are  daily  made  be- 
fore us,  we  now  more  earnestly  solicit  and  request  it : 
they  complaining,  that  their  safety,  and  all  that  they 
have  in  the  world,  is  again  in  great  jeopardy  among 
ye.  For  although  they  acknowledge  themselves  to 
have  reaped  some  benefit  for  a  short  time  of  our  former 


letters  sent  you,  and  to  have  bad  some  respite  from  the 
injuries  of  a  sort  of  profligate  people ;  yet  since  the 
coming  of  the  same  Coc— m  to  your  city,  (of  whom  we 
complained  before,)  who  pretends  to  be  honoured  with  a 
sort  of  embassy  from ,  the  son  of  the  lately  deceas- 
ed king,  they  have  been  assaulted  with  all  manner  of  ill 
language,  threats,  and  naked  swords  of  ruffians  and 
homicides,  and  have  wanted  your  accustomed  protec- 
tion and  defence ;  insomuch,  that  when  two  or  three 
of  the  merchants,  together  with  the  president  of  the  so- 
ciety, were  hurried  away  by  surprise  aboard  a  certain 
privateer,  and  that  the  rest  implored  your  aid,  yet  they 
could  not  obtain  any  assistance  from  you,  till  the  mer" 
chants  themselves  were  forced  to  embody  their  own 
strength,  and  rescue  from  the  hands  of  pirates  the  per- 
sons seized  on  in  that  river,  of  which  your  city  is  the 
mistress,  not  without  extreme  hazard  of  their  lives. 
Nay,  when  they  had  fortunately  brought  them  home 
again,  and  as  it  were  by  force  of  arms  recovered 
them  from  an  ignominious  captivity,  and  carried  the 
pirates  themselves  into  custody;  we  are  informed, that 
Coc~m  was  so  audacious,  as  to  demand  the  release  of 
the  pirates,  and  that  the  merchants  might  be  delivered 
prisoners  into  his  hands.  Wc  therefore  again,  and 
again,  beseech  and  adjure  you,  if  it  be  your  intention, 
that  contracts  and  leagues,  and  the  very  ancient  com- 
merce between  both  nations  should  be  preserved,  (the 
thing  which  you  desire,)  that  our  people  may  be  able 
to  assure  themselves  of  some  certain  and  firm  support 
and  reliance  upon  your  word,  your  prudence,  and  au- 
thority; that  you  would  lend  them  a  favourable  au- 
dience concerning  these  matters,  and  that  you  would 
inflict  deserved  punishment  as  well  upon  Coc~m,  and 
the  rest  of  his  accomplices  in  that  wicked  act,  as  upon 
those  who  lately  assaulted  the  preacher,  hitherto  un- 
punished, or  command  them  to  depart  your  territories  ; 
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nor  that  you  would  believe,  that  expelled  and  exiled 
Tarquiiis  are  to  be  preferred  before  the  friendship,  and 
the  weallii,  and  power  of  our  re])ublic.  For  if  you  do 
not  carefully  provide  to  the  contrary,  but  that  the  ene- 
mies of  our  republic  shall  presume  to  think  lawful 
the  coinniittini;-  of  any  violences  ag-ainst  us  in  your 
city,  how  unsafe,  how  ii^nominious  the  residence  of 
our  people  there  will  be,  do  you  consider  with  your- 
selves !  'I'hesc  thinjfs  we  recommend  to  your  ])rudence 
and  equity,  yourselves  to  the  protection  of  Heaven. 
Westmi7istcr,  Aug.  10,  1649. 

To  the  Senate  o/IIamboiiough. 

Your  cons])icuous  favour  in  the  doubtful  condition 
of  our  aftairs  is  now  the  reason,  that  after  victory  and 
prosperous  success,  we  can  no  longer  question  your 
good-will  and  friendly  inclination  towards  us.  As  for 
our  ])arts,  the  war  being  almost  now  determined,  and 
our  enemies  every  where  vanquished,  we  have  deemed 
nothing-  more  just,  or  more  conducing  to  the  firm 
establishment  of  the  republic,  than  that  they  who  by 
our  means  (the  Almighty  being  always  our  captain 
and  conductor)  have  either  recovered  their  liberty,  or 
obtained  their  lives  and  fortunes,  after  the  pernicious 
ravages  of  a  civil  war,  of  our  free  gift  and  grace, 
should  testify  and  pay  in  exchange  to  their  magistrates 
allegiance  and  duty  in  a  solemn  manner,  if  need  re- 
quired :  more  especially  when  so  many  turbulent  and 
exasperated  persons,  more  than  once  received  into  pro- 
tection, will  make  no  end,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  of 
acting  perfidiously,  and  raising  new  disturbances.  To 
that  pui'pose  we  took  care,  to  enjoin  a  certain  form  of 
an  oath,  by  which  all  who  held  any  office  in  the  com- 
monwealth, or,  being  fortified  with  the  protection  of 
the  law,  enjoyed  both  safety,  ease,  and  all  other  con- 
veniencies  of  life,  should  bind  themselves  to  obedience 
in  words  prescribed.  This  we  also  thought  proper  to 
be  sent  to  all  colonies  abroad,  or  wherever  else  our 
people  resided  for  the  convenience  of  trade ;  to  the  end 
that  the  fidelity  of  those,  over  whom  we  are  set,  might 
be  proved  and  known  to  us,  as  it  is  but  reasonable  and 
necessary.  Which  makes  us  wonder  so  much  the  more 
at  what  our  merchants  write  from  your  city,  that  they 
are  not  permitted  to  execute  our  commands  by  some  or 
other  of  your  order  and  degree.  Certainly  what  the 
most  potent  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries, 
most  jealous  of  their  power  and  their  interests,  never 
thought  any  way  belonging  to  their  inspection,  namely, 
whether  tiie  English  foreigners  swore  fidelity  and 
allegiance  to  their  magistrates  at  home,  either  in  these 
or  those  words,  how  that  should  come  to  be  so  sus- 
pected and  troublesome  to  your  city,  we  must  plainly 
acknowledge,  that  we  do  not  understand.  But  this 
proceeding  from  the  private  inclinations  or  fears  of 
some,  whom  certain  vagabond  Scots,  expelled  their 
country,  are  said  to  have  enforced  by  menaces,  on  pur- 
pose to  deter  our  merchants  from  swearing  fidelity  to 
us,  we  impute  not  to  your  city.  Most  earnestly  there- 
fore we  intreat  and  conjure  ye  (for  it  is  not  now  the 
interest  of  trade,  but  the  honour  of  the  republic  itself 


that  lies  at  stake)  not  to  suffer  any  one  among  ye,  who 
can  have  no  reason  to  concern  himself  in  this  affair,  to 
interpose  his  authority,  whatever  it  be,  Mith  tiiat  su- 
})reniacy  which  we  cliallenge  over  our  own  sui)jects,  not 
by  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  foreigners,  but  by  the 
laws  of  our  country;  for  who  would  not  take  it  amiss, 
if  we  should  forbid  your  Hamburghers,  residing  here, 
to  swear  fidelity  to  you,  that  are  their  magistrates  at 
home .''  Farewel. 
Jan.  4,  1649. 

To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  Philip  the 
Fourth,  King  of  Spain  :  the  Parliament  of  the  Com- 
monwealth o/England,  Greeting. 

We  send  to  your  majesty  Anthony  Ascham,  a  person 
of  integrity,  learned,  and  descended  of  an  ancient  fa- 
mily, to  treat  of  matters  very  advantageous,  as  we 
hope,  as  well  to  the  Spanish,  as  to  the  English  nation. 
Wliei'efore  in  friendly  manner  we  desire,  that  you 
would  be  pleased  to  grant,  and  order  him  a  safe  and 
honourable  passage  to  your  royal  city,  and  the  same 
in  his  return  from  thence,  readily  prepared  to  repay 
the  kindness  when  occasion  offers.  Or  if  your  majesty 
be  otherwise  inclined,  that  it  may  be  signified  to  him 
with  the  soonest,  what  your  pleasure  is  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  that  he  maybe  at  liberty  to  depart  without 
molestation. 

Feb.  4,  1649. 

To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  Philip  the 
Fourth,  King  of  SpMJi  :  the  Parliament  of  the  Com- 
monwealth o/ England,  Greeting. 

What  is  the  condition  of  our  affairs,  and  by  what 
heinous  injuries  provoked  and  broken,  at  length  we 
began  to  think  of  recovering  our  liberty  by  force  of 
arms ;  what  constituted  form  of  government  we  now 
make  use  of,  can  neither  be  concealed  from  your  ma- 
jesty, nor  any  other  person,  who  has  but  cast  an  impar- 
tial eye  upon  our  writings  published  on  these  occasions. 
Neither  ought  we  to  think  it  a  difficult  thing,  among 
fit  and  proper  judges  of  things,  to  render  our  fidelity, 
our  equity,  and  patience,  manifest  to  all  men,  and 
justly  meriting  their  approbation;  as  also  to  defend 
our  authority,  honour,  and  grandeur,  against  the  infa- 
mous tongues  of  exiles  and  fugitives.  Now  then,  as  to 
what  is  more  the  concern  of  foreign  nations,  after  hav- 
ing subdued  and  vanquished  the  enemies  of  our  coun- 
try, through  the  miraculous  assistance  of  Heaven,  we 
openly  and  cordially  profess  ourselves  readily  prepared 
to  have  peace  and  friendship,  more  desirable  than  all 
enlargement  of  empire,  with  our  neighbour  nations. 
For  these  reasons  we  have  sent  into  Spain,  to  your 
majesty,  Anthony  Ascham,  of  approved  dexterity  and 
probity,  to  treat  with  your  majesty  concerning  friend- 
ship, and  the  accustomed  commerce  between  both  na- 
tions ;  or  else,  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  to  open  a  way  for 
the  ratifying  of  new  articles  and  alliances.  Our  request 
therefore  is,  that  you  will  grant  Jiim  free  liberty  of 
access  to  your  majesty,  and  give  such  order,  that  care 
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may  be  taken  of  his  safety  and  honour,  while  he  resides 
a  public  minister  with  your  majesty;  to  the  end  he 
may  freely  propose  what  he  has  in  charge  from  us,  for 
the  benefit,  as  we  hope,  of  both  nations ;  and  certify  to 
us  with  tiie  soonest,  what  are  your  majesty's  sentiments 
concerning  these  matters. 
Westminster,  Feb.  4,  1649. 

To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  John  the  Fourth,  King  of 
Portugal  :  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  Greeting. 

After  we  had  suffered  many,  and  those  the  utmost, 
mischiefs  of  a  faithless  peace,  and  intestine  war,  our 
being  reduced  to  those  exigencies,  that  if  we  had  any 
regard  to  the  safety  of  the  republic,  there  was  a  neces- 
sity of  altering  for  the  chiefest  part  the  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  is  a  thing  which  we  make  no  question  is  well 
known  to  your  majesty,  by  what  we  have  both  publicly 
written  and  declared  in  justification  of  our  proceedings. 
To  whicii,  as  it  is  but  reason,  if  credit  might  be  rather 
given  than  to  the  most  malicious  calumnies  of  loose 
and  wicked  men  ;  perhaps  we  should  find  those  persons 
more  amicably  inclined,  who  now  abroad  have  the 
worst  sentiments  of  our  actions.  For  as  to  what  we 
justify  ourselves  to  have  justly  and  strenuously  per- 
formed after  the  example  of  our  ancestors,  in  pursuance 
of  our  rights,  and  for  recovery  of  the  native  liberty  of 
Englishmen,  certainly  it  is  not  the  work  of  human  force 
or  wit  to  eradicate  the  perverse  and  obstinate  opinions 
of  people  wickedly  inclined  concerning  wliat  we  have 
done.  But  after  all,  in  reference  to  what  is  common 
to  us  with  all  foreign  nations,  and  more  for  the  general 
interest  on  both  sides,  we  are  willing  to  let  the  world 
know,  that  there  is  nothing  which  we  more  ardently 
desire,  than  that  the  friendship  and  commerce,  which 
our  people  have  been  accustomed  to  maintain  with  all 
our  neighbours,  should  be  enlarged  and  settled  in  the 
most  ample  and  solemn  manner.  And  whereas  our 
people  have  alvvajs  driven  a  very  great  trade,  and 
gainful  to  botli  nations,  in  your  kingdom  ;  we  shall 
take  care,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  that  they  may  not 
meet  with  any  impediment  to  interrupt  their  dealings. 
However,  we  foresee  that  all  our  industry  will  be  in 
vain,  if,  as  it  is  reported,  the  pirates  and  revolters  of 
our  nation  shall  be  suflered  to  have  refuge  in  your 
ports,  and  after  they  have  taken  and  plundered  the 
laden  vessels  of  the  English,  shall  be  permitted  to  sell 
their  goods  by  public  outcries  at  Lisbon.  To  the  end 
therefore  that  a  more  speedy  remedy  may  be  applied  to 
this  growing  mischief,  and  that  we  may  be  more  clearly 
satisfied  concerning  the  peace  which  we  desire,  we 
have  sent  to  your  majesty  the  most  noble  Charles  Vane, 
under  the  character  of  our  agent,  with  instructions  and 
a  commission,  a  plenary  testimonial  of  the  trust  we 
have  reposed,  and  the  employment  we  have  conferred 
upon  him.  Him  therefore  we  most  earnestly  desire 
your  majesty  graciously  to  hear,  to  give  him  credit, 
and  to  take  sue!)  order,  that  he  may  be  safe  in  his  per- 
son and  his  honour,  within  the  bounds  of  your  domi- 
nions.    These  lliings,  as  they  will  be  most  acceptable 


to  us,  so  we  promise,  whenever  occasion  offers,  that  the 
same  offices  of  kindness  to  your  majesty'  shall  be 
mutually  observed  on  all  our  parts. 

Westminster,  Feb.  4,  1649. 

To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  John  the  Fourth,  King  of 
Portugal  :  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  Greeting. 

Almost  daily  and  most  grievous  complaints  are 
brought  before  us,  that  certain  of  our  seamen  and  offi- 
cers, who  revolted  from  us  the  last  year,  and  treacher- 
ously and  wickedly  carried  away  the  ships  with  the 
command  of  which  they  were  entrusted,  and  who, 
having  made  their  escape  from  the  port  of  Ireland, 
where,  being  blocked  up  for  almost  a  whole  summer 
together,  they  very  narrowly  avoided  the  punishment 
due  to  their  crimes,  have  now  betaken  themselves  to 
the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ta- 
gus :  that  there  they  practise  furious  piracy,  taking  and 
plundering  all  the  English  vessels  they  meet  with  sail- 
ing to  and  fro  upon  the  account  of  trade  ;  and  that  all 
the  adjoining  seas  are  become  almost  impassable,  by 
reason  of  their  notorious  and  infamous  robberies.  To 
which  increasing  mischief  unless  a  speedy  remedy  be 
applied,  who  does  not  see,  but  that  there  will  be  a 
final  end  of  that  vast  trade  so  gainful  to  both  nations, 
which  our  people  were  wont  to  drive  with  the  Portu- 
guese ?  Wherefore  we  again  and  again  request  your 
majesty,  that  you  would  command  those  pirates  and 
revolters  to  depart  tlie  territories  of  Portugal :  and 
that,  if  any  pretended  embassadors  present  themselves 
from  *******,  that  you  will  not  vouchsafe  to  give  them 
audience ;  but  that  you  will  rather  acknowledge  us, 
upon  whom  the  supreme  power  of  England,  by  the 
conspicuous  favour  and  assistance  of  the  Almighty,  is 
devolved ;  and  that  the  ports  and  rivers  of  Portugal 
may  not  be  barred  and  defended  against  your  friends 
and  confederates  fleet,  no  less  serviceable  to  your  emo- 
lument than  the  trade  of  the  English. 

To  the  most  Serene  Prince  Leopold,  Archduhe  of 
Austria,  Governor  of  the  Spanish  Low  Countries, 
under  King  Philip. 

So  soon  as  word  was  brought  us,  not  without  a  most 
grievous  complaint,  that  Jane  Puckering,  an  heiress  of 
an  illustrious  and  opulent  family,  while  yet  by  reason 
of  her  age  she  was  under  guardians,  not  far  from  the 
house  wherein  she  then  lived  at  Greenwich,  was  vio- 
lently forced  from  the  hands  and  embraces  of  her  at- 
tendants ;  and  of  a  sudden  in  a  vessel  to  that  purpose 
ready  prepared,  carried  ott"  into  Flanders  by  the  trea- 
chery of  one  Walsh,  who  has  endeavoured  all  the 
ways  imaginable,  in  contempt  of  law  botii  human  and 
divine,  to  constrain  a  wealthy  virgin  to  marriage,  even 
by  terrifying  her  with  menaces  of  present  deatli :  We 
deeming  it  proper  to  apply  some  speedy  remedy  to  so 
enormous  and  unheard  of  piece  of  viilany,  gave  orders 
to  some  persons  to  treat  with  the  governors  of  Newport 
and  Ostend  (for  tljc  unfortunate  captive  was  said  to  be 
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landed  in  one  of  those  two  places)  about  rescuing  tlie 
frccbom  lady  out  of  tlic  liauds  of  tlic  ravisher.  Who, 
botli  out  of  tlieir  siiig'iilar  humanity  and  love  of  virtue, 
lent  their  assisting  aid  to  tlie  young  virgin  in  servi- 
tude, and  by  downright  robbery  riHed  from  her  habita- 
tion :  so  that  to  avoid  the  violence  of  her  inijicrious 
masters,  slie  was  as  it  were  deposited  in  a  nunner}-, 
and  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  governess  of  the 
society.  Wlierel'ore  the  same  Walsh,  to  get  her  again 
into  his  clutches,  has  commenced  a  suit  against  her  in 
the  ecclesiastical  court  of  tlic  bislioj)  of  Ypre,  pretend- 
ing a  matrimonial  contract  between  him  and  her.  Now 
in  regard  that  both  the  ravisher  and  the  ravished  per- 
son are  natives  of  our  country,  as  by  the  witnesses  upon 
tlieir  oaths  al)undantly  appears ;  as  also  for  that  the 
splendid  inheritance,  after  which  most  certainly  the 
criminal  chiefly  gapes,  lies  within  our  territories;  so 
tliat  we  conceive,  that  the  whole  cognizance  and  de- 
termination of  this  cause  belongs  solely  to  ourselves  ; 
therefore  let  him  repair  hither,  he  who  calls  iiimself 
tlie  husband,  here  let  him  commence  his  suit,  and  de- 
mand the  delivery  of  the  person,  whom  he  claims  for 
his  wife.  In  the  mean  time,  this  it  is  that  we  most 
eaincstly  request  from  your  highness,  which  is  no 
more  than  what  we  have  already  requested  by  our 
agent  residing  at  Brussels,  that  you  will  permit  an  af- 
flicted and  many  ways  misused  virgin,  born  of  honest 
parents,  but  pirated  out  of  her  native  country,  to  re- 
turn, as  far  as  lies  in  your  power,  with  freedom  and 
safety  home  again.  This  not  only  we,  upon  all  oppor- 
tunities offered,  as  readily  prepared  to  return  the  same 
favour  and  kindness  to  your  highness,  but  also  huma- 
nity itself,  and  that  same  hatred  of  infamy,  vvhicli 
ought  to  accompany  all  persons  of  virtue  and  courage 
in  defending  the  honour  of  the  female  sex,  seem  alto- 
gether jointly  to  require  at  your  hands. 

Westminster,  March  28,  1650. 

To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  John  the  Fourth,  King  of 
Portugal. 

UNDEnsTANDiNG  that  your  majesty  had  both  ho- 
nourably received  our  agent,  and  immediately  given 
him  a  favourable  audience,  we  tliought  it  became  us 
to  assure  your  majesty  without  delay,  by  speedy  let- 
ters from  us,  that  nothing  could  happen  more  accept- 
able to  us,  and  that  there  is  nothing  which  we  have  de- 
creed more  sacred,  than  not  to  violate  by  any  word  or 
deed  of  ours,  not  first  provoked,  the  peace,  the  friend- 
ship, and  commerce,  now  for  some  time  settled  between 
us  and  the  greatest  number  of  other  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  rest  with  tlie  Portuguese.  Nor  did  we 
send  the  English  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tagus 
witli  any  otlier  intention  or  design  than  in  pursuit  of 
enemies  so  often  put  to  flight,  and  for  recovery  of  our 
vessels,  which  being  carried  away  from  their  owners  by 
force  and  treachery,  the  same  rabble  of  fugitives  con- 
ducted to  your  coasts,  and  even  to  Lisbon  itself,  as  to 
the  most  certain  fairs  for  the  sale  of  their  plunder.  But 
wc  are  apt  to  believe,  that  by  this  time  almost  all  the 
Portuguese  are  abundantly  convinced,  from  the  flagi- 


tious manners  of  those  people,  of  their  audaciousness, 
their  fury,  and  their  madness.  Which  is  the  reason  we 
are  in  hopes,  that  we  shall  more  easily  obtain  from 
your  majesty,  first,  that  you  will,  as  far  as  in  you  lies, 
be  assistant  to  the  most  illustrious  Edward  Popham, 
whom  we  have  made  admiral  of  our  new  fleet,  for  the 
subduing  those  detested  freebooters ;  and  that  you  will 
no  longer  suffer  them,  together  with  their  captain,  not 
guests,  but  pirates,  not  merchants,  but  the  pests  of 
commerce,  and  violaters  of  the  law  of  nations,  to  har- 
bour in  the  ports  and  under  the  shelter  of  the  fortresses 
of  your  kingdom ;  but  that  wherever  the  confines  of 
Portugal  extend  themselves,  you  will  command  them 
to  be  expelled  as  well  by  land  as  by  sea.  Or  if  you 
are  unwilling  to  proceed  to  that  extremity,  at  least 
that  with  your  leave  it  may  be  lawful  for  us,  with  our 
proper  forces  to  assail  our  own  revolters  and  sea  rob- 
bers; and  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Heaven,  to  reduce 
them  into  our  power.  This,  as  we  have  earnestly  de- 
sired in  our  former  letters,  so  now  again  with  the  grctat- 
est  ardency  and  importunity  we  request  of  your  ma- 
jesty. By  this,  whether  equity,  or  act  of  kindness, 
you  will  not  only  enlarge  the  fame  of  your  justice 
over  all  well-governed  and  civil  nations,  but  also  in  a 
greater  measure  bind  both  us  and  tlic  people  of  Eng- 
land, who  never  yet  had  other  than  a  good  opinion  of  the 
Portuguese,  to  yourself  and  to  your  subjects.  Farewel. 
Westminster,  April  27,  1650. 

To  the  Hamburghers. 

More  than  once  we  have  written  concerning  the 
controversies  of  the  merchants,  and  some  other  things 
which  more  nearly  concern  the  dignity  of  our  repub- 
lic, yet  no  answer  has  been  returned.  But  under- 
standing that  affairs  of  that  nature  can  hardlj^  be  de- 
termined by  letters  only,  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
certain  seditious  persons  have  been  sent  to  your  city  by 
*******,  authorized  with  no  other  commission  than 
that  of  malice  and  audaciousness,  who  make  it  their 
business  utterly  to  extirpate  the  ancient  trade  of  our 
people  in  your  city,  especially  of  those  whose  fidelity 
to  their  country  is  most  conspicuous ;  therefore  we 
have  commanded  the  worthy  and  most  eminent 
Richard  Bradshaw,  to  reside  as  our  agent  among  ye; 
to  the  end  he  may  be  able  more  at  large  to  treat  and 
negotiate  with  your  lordships  such  matters  and  affairs, 
as  are  interwoven  with  the  benefit  and  advantages  of 
both  republics.  Him  therefore  we  request  ye  with  the 
soonest  to  admit  to  a  favourable  audience ;  and  that  in 
all  things  that  credit  may  be  given  to  him,  that  honour 
paid  him,  as  is  usual  in  all  countries,  and  among  all 
nations  paid  to  those  that  bear  his  character. 

Westminster,  April  2,  1650. 

To  Me  Hamburghers. 

Most  Noble,  Magnificent,  and  Illustrious, 
our  dearest  Friends ; 
That  your  sedulities  in  the  reception  of  our  agent 
were  so  cordial  and  so  egregious,  we  both  gladly  un^ 
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derstand,  and  earnestly  exhort  ye  that  you  would  per- 
severe in  your  goodwill  and  affection  towards  us.  And 
this  we  do  with  so  much  the  greater  vehemence,  as 
being  informed,  that  the  same  exiles  of  ours,  concern- 
ing whom  we  have  so  frequently  written,  now  carry 
themselves  more  insolently  in  your  city  than  they  were 
wont  to  do,  and  that  they  not  only  openly  affront,  but 
give  out  threatening  language  in  a  most  despightful 
manner  against  our  resident.  Therefore  once  more  by 
these  our  letters  we  would  have  the  safety  of  his  per- 
son, and  the  honour  due  to  his  quality,  recommended 
to  your  care.  On  the  other  side,  if  you  inflict  severe  and 
timely  punishment  upon  those  fugitives  and  ruffians,  as 
well  the  old  ones  as  the  new-comers,  it  will  be  most  accept- 
able to  us,  and  becoming  your  authority  and  prudence. 
Westminster,  May  31,  1650. 

To  Philip  the  Fourth,  King  of  Spain. 

To  our  infinite  sorrow  we  are  given  to  understand, 
that  Anthony  Ascham,  by  us  lately  sent  our  agent  to 
your  majesty,  and  under  that  character  most  civilly  and 
publicly  received  by  your  governors,  upon  his  first 
coming  to  your  royal  city,  naked  of  all  defence  and 
guard,  was  most  bloodily  murdered  in  a  certain  inn, 
together  with  John  Baptista  de  Ripa  his  interpreter, 
butchered  at  the  same  time.  Wherefore  we  most 
earnestly  request  your  majesty,  that  deserved  punish- 
ment may  be  speedily  inflicted  upon  those  parricides, 
already  apprehended,  as  it  is  reported,  and  committed 
to  custody ;  who  have  not  only  presumed  to  wound 
ourselves  through  his  sides,  but  have  also  dared  to  stab, 
as  it  were,  to  the  very  heart,  your  faith  of  word  and 
roj'al  honour.  So  that  we  make  no  question,  but  what 
we  so  ardently  desire  would  nevertheless  be  done  effec- 
tually, by  a  prince  of  his  own  accord  so  just  and  pious, 
though  nobody  required  it.  As  to  what  remains,  we 
make  it  our  further  suit,  that  the  breathless  carcass 
may  be  delivered  to  his  friends  and  attendants  to  be 
brought  back  and  interred  in  his  own  country,  and  that 
such  care  may  be  taken  for  the  security  of  those  tliat 
remain  alive,  as  is  but  requisite ;  till  having  obtained 
an  answer  to  these  letters,  if  it  may  be  done,  they  shall 
return  to  us  the  witnesses  of  your  piety  and  justice. 

Westminster,  June  2Sth,  1650. 

To  Philip  the  Fourth,  King  of  Spain. 

How  heinously,  and  with  what  detestation,  your  ma- 
jesty resented  the  villanous  murder  of  our  agent,  An- 
thony Ascham,  and  what  has  hitherto  been  done  in  the 
prosecution  and  punishment  of  his  assassinates,  we 
have  been  given  to  understand,  as  well  by  your  ma- 
jesty's own  letters,  as  from  your  ambassador  don  Al- 
phonso  de  Cardenos.  Nevertheless  so  often  as  we  con- 
sider the  horridness  of  that  bloody  fact,  which  utterly 
subverts  the  very  foundations  of  correspondence  and 
commerce,  and  of  the  privilege  of  embassadors,  most 
sacred  among  all  nations,  so  villanously  violated  with- 
out severity  of  punishment ;  we  cannot  but  with  utmost 
importunity  repeat  our  most  urgent  suit  to  your  ma- 


jesty, that  those  parricides  may  with  all  the  speed  ima- 
ginable be  brought  to  justice,  and  that  you  would  not 
suffer  their  merited  pains  to  be  suspended  any  longer 
by  any  delay  or  pretence  of  religion.  For  though  most 
certainly  we  highly  value  the  friendship  of  a  potent 
prince ;  yet  it  believes  us  to  use  our  utmost  endeavours, 
that  the  authors  of  such  an  enormous  parricide  should 
receive  the  deserved  reward  of  their  impiety.  Indeed, 
we  cannot  but  with  a  grateful  mind  acknowledge  that 
civility,  of  which  by  your  command  our  people  were 
not  unsensible,  as  also  your  surpassing  affection  for  us, 
which  lately  your  ambassador  at  large  unfolded  to  us : 
nor  will  it  be  displeasing  to  us,  to  return  the  same  good 
offices  to  your  majesty,  and  the  Spanish  nation,  when- 
ever opportunity  offers.  Nevertheless,  if  justice  be  not 
satisfied  without  delay,  which  we  still  most  earnestly 
request,  we  see  not  upon  what  foundations  a  sincere 
and  lasting  friendship  can  subsist.  For  the  preserva- 
tion of  which,  however,  we  shall  omit  no  just  and  laud- 
able occasion ;  to  which  purpose  we  are  likewise  apt 
to  believe,  that  the  presence  of  your  embassador  does 
not  a  little  conduce. 

To  the  Spanish  Embassador. 

Most  Excellent  Lord, 

The  council  of  state,  so  soon  as  their  weighty  affairs 
would  permit  them,  having  carried  into  parliament  the 
four  writings,  which  it  pleased  your  excellency  to  im- 
part to  the  council  upon  the  nineteenth  of  December 
last,  have  received  in  command  from  the  parliament,  to 
return  this  answer  to  the  first  head  of  those  writings, 
touching  the  villanous  assassinates  of  their  late  agent, 
Anthony  Ascham. 

The  parliament  have  so  long  time,  so  often,  and  so 
j  ustly  demanded  their  being  brought  to  deserved  punish- 
ment, that  there  needs  nothing  further  to  be  said  on  a 
thing  of  so  great  importance,  wherein  (as  your  excel- 
lency well  observed)  his  royal  majesty's  authority  itself 
is  so  deeply  concerned,  that,  unless  justice  be  done  upon 
such  notorious  offenders,  all  the  foundations  of  human 
society,  all  the  ways  of  preserving  friendship  among 
nations,  of  necessity  must  be  overturned  and  abolished. 
Nor  can  we  apprehend  by  any  argument  drawn  from 
religion,  that  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  shed  by  a  pro- 
pensely  malicious  murder,  is  not  to  be  avenged.  The 
parliament  therefore  once  more  most  urgently  presses, 
and  expects  from  his  royal  majesty,  according  to  their 
first  demands,  that  satisfaction  be  given  them  effectually 
and  sincerely  in  this  matter. 

To  the  most  Excellent  Lord  Anthony  John  Lewis 
DE  LA  Cerda,  Duke  of  Medina  Celi,  Governor  of 
Andalusia  :  the  Council  of  State  constituted  hj  Au- 
thority of  Parliament,  Greeting. 

We  have  received  advice  from  those  most  accom- 
plished persons,  whom  we  lately  sent  with  our  fleet 
into  Portugal,  in  pursuit  of  traitors,  and  for  the  reco- 
very of  our  vessels,  tliat  they  were  most  civilly  received 
by  your  excellency,  as  often  as  they  happened  to  toucii 
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upon  the  coasts  of  GalUecia,  which  is  under  your  go- 
veriiinent,  and  assisted  with  all  things  necessary  to 
those  tliat  perform  long  voyages.  This  civility  of  yours, 
as  it  was  always  most  acceptahle  to  us,  so  it  is  now 
more  especially  at  this  time,  while  we  arc  sensible  of 
the  illwill  of  others  in  some  places  towards  us  without 
any  just  cause  given  on  our  side  :  therefore  we  make 
it  our  request  to  your  illustrious  lordship,  that  you  will 
persevere  in  the  same  good-will  and  affection  to  us, 
and  that  you  would  continue  your  favour  and  assist- 
ance to  our  peoj)le,  according  to  your  wonted  civility, 
as  often  as  our  ships  put  in  to  your  harbours:  and  be 
assured,  that  there  is  nothing  wiiich  we  desire  of  your 
lordship  in  the  wa}'  of  kindness,  which  we  shall  not 
be  ready  to  repay  both  to  you  and  yours,  whenever  the 
like  occasion  shall  be  offered  us. 

Sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  council, 

J.  Bradshaw,  President. 
Westmiiister,  Nov.  7th,  1650, 

To  the  Illustrious  and  Blagnificent  Senate  of  the  City 
of  Dantzick. 

Magnificent  and  most  Noble  Lords, 
our  dearest  Friends ; 
Many  letters  are  brought  us  from  our  merchants 
trading  upon  the  coast  of  Borussia,  wherein  they  com- 
plain of  a  grievous  tribute  imposed  upon  them  in  the 
grand  council  of  the  Polanders,  enforcing  them  to  pay 
the  tenth  part  of  all  their  goods  for  the  relief  of  the 
king  of  Scots,  our  enemy.  Which  in  regard  it  is 
plainly  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  that  guests  and 
strangers  should  be  dealt  withal  in  such  a  manner ;  and 
most  unjust,  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  pay 
public  stipends  in  a  foreign  commonwealth  to  him  from 
whom  they  are,  by  God's  assistance,  delivered  at  home ; 
we  make  no  question,  but  that  out  of  respect  to  that 
liberty,  which  as  we  understand  you  yourselves  enjoy, 
you  will  not  suffer  so  heavy  a  burden  to  be  laid  on 
merchants  in  your  city,  wherein  they  have  maintained 
a  continual  amity  and  commerce,  to  the  extraordinary 
advantage  of  the  place  for  many  years  together.  If 
therefore  you  think  it  convenient,  to  undertake  tlie 
protection  of  our  merchants  trading  among  ye,  which 
we  assuredly  expect,  as  well  from  your  prudence  and 
equity,  as  from  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  your  city; 
we  shall  take  that  care,  that  you  shall  be  sensible  from 
time  to  time  of  our  grateful  acceptance  of  your  kind- 
ness, as  often  as  the  Dantzickers  shall  have  any  deal- 
ings within  our  territories,  or  their  ships,  as  frequently 
it  happens,  put  into  our  ports. 

Westminster,  Fehr.  6,  1650. 

To  the  Portugal  Agent. 

Most  Illustrious  Lord, 
We  received  your  letters  dated  from  Hampton  the 
fifteenth  of  this  month,  wherein  you  signify,  that  30U 
are  sent  by  the  king  of  Portugal  to  the  parliament  of 
the  commonwealth  of  England;  but  say  not  under 
what  character,  whether  of  embassador,  or  agent,  or 


envoy,  which  we  would  willingly  understand  by  your 
credential  letters  from  the  king,  a  copy  of  which  you 
may  send  us  with  all  the  speed  you  can.  We  would 
also  further  know,  w hether  you  come  with  a  plenary 
commission,  to  give  us  satisfaction  for  the  injuries,  and 
to  make  reparation  for  the  damages,  w'hich  your  king 
iias  done  this  republic,  protecting  our  enemy  all  the 
last  summer  in  his  harbours,  and  prohibiting  the 
English  fleet,  then  ready  to  assail  rebels  and  fugitives, 
which  our  admiral  bad  pursued  so  far ;  but  never  re- 
straining the  enemy  from  falling  upon  ours.  If  you 
return  us  word,  that  you  have  ample  and  full  commis- 
sion to  give  us  satisfaction  concerning  all  these  matters, 
and  send  us  withal  a  copy  of  your  recommendatory 
letters,  we  shall  then  take  care,  that  you  may  with  all 
speed  repair  to  us  upon  the  Public  Faith  :  at  which 
time,  when  we  have  read  the  king's  letters,  you  shall 
have  liberty  freely  to  declare  what  further  commands 
you  have  brought  along  with  you. 

The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  o/"  England,  to 
the  most  Serene  Prince  D.  Ferdinand,  Grand  Duke 
o/" Tuscany,  (^-c. 

We  have  received  your  highness's  letters,  dated 
April  twent^'-two,  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  and 
delivered  to  us  by  your  resident,  Signer  Almeric  Sal- 
vetti,  wherein  we  readily  perceive  how  greatly  your 
highness  favours  the  English  name,  and  the  value  you 
have  for  this  nation ;  which  not  only  our  merchants, 
that  for  many  years  have  traded  in  your  ports,  but  also 
certain  of  our  young  nobility,  either  travelling  through 
your  cities,  or  residing  there  for  the  improvement  of 
their  studies,  both  testify  and  confirm.  Which  as  they 
are  things  most  grateful  and  acceptable  to  us,  we  also 
on  our  parts  make  this  request  to  your  highness,  that 
your  serenity  will  persevere  in  your  accustomed  good- 
will and  affection  towards  our  merchants,  and  other 
citizens  of  our  republic,  travelling  through  the  Tuscan 
territories.  On  the  other  side,  we  promise  and  under- 
take, as  to  what  concerns  the  parliament,  that  nothing 
shall  be  wanting,  which  may  any  way  conduce  to  the 
confirmation  and  establishment  of  that  commerce  and 
mutual  friendship,  that  now  has  been  of  long  con- 
tinuance between  both  nations,  and  which  it  is  our 
earnest  wish  and  desire  should  be  preserved  to  perpe- 
tuity, by  all  offices  of  humanity,  civility,  and  mutual 
observance. 

Sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  subscribed  b}'  Wil- 
Westminster,  liam    Lenthall,   speaker  of 

Jan.  20,  1651.  the  parliament  of  the  common- 

wealth of  England. 

The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  o/'EnOland,  to 
the  Illustrious  and  Magnificent  Senate  of  the  City 
o/Hamborough. 

Most  Noble,  Magnificent,  and  Illustrious, 
our  dearest  Friends ; 
The  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  England, 
out  of  their  earnest  desire  to  continue  and  preserve  the 
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ancient  friendship  and  mutual  commerce  between  the 
En<jiish  nation  and  jour  city,  not  long-  since  sent 
thillicr  Richard  Bradshaw,  esq.,  with  the  character  of 
our  resident ;  and  among-  other  instructions  tending-  to 
the  same  purpose,  gave  liim  an  express  charge  to  de- 
mand justice  against  certain  persons  within  your  juris- 
diction, who  endeavoured  to  murder  the  preacher  be- 
longing to  the  English  society,  and  who  likewise  laid 
impious  hands  upon  the  deputy  president,  and  some  of 
the  ])rincipal  merchants  of  tlie  same  company,  and 
hurried  them  away  aboard  a  privateer.  And  although 
the  aforesaid  resident,  upon  his  first  reception  and 
audience,  made  known  to  your  lordships  in  aparticular 
manner  the  commands  w  Ijicli  he  received  from  us ; 
upon  which  it  was  expected,  that  you  would  have  made 
those  criminals  ere  this  a  severe  example  of  your  justice ; 
yet  when  we  understood  our  expectations  were  not 
'  answered,  considering  with  ourselves  what  danger  both 
our  people  and  their  estates  were  in,  if  sufficient  pro- 
vision were  not  made  for  their  security  and  protection 
against  the  malice  of  their  enemies,  we  again  sent 
orders  to  our  aforesaid  resident,  to  represent  to  your 
lordships  our  judgment  upon  the  whole  matter;  as  also 
to  exhort  and  ])ersuade  ye,  in  the  name  of  this  repub- 
lic, to  be  careful  of  preserving  the  friendship  and  alli- 
ance contracted  between  this  commonwealth  and  your 
city,  as  also  tlie  traffic  and  commerce  no  less  advan- 
tageous for  the  interest  of  both  :  and  to  that  end,  that 
you  would  not  fail  to  protect  our  merchants,  together 
with  their  privileges,  from  all  violation,  and  more  par- 
ticularly against  the  insolences  of  one  Garmes,  wlio 
has  carried  himself  contumeliously  toward  this  repub- 
lic, and  publicly  cited  to  the  Chamber  of  Spire  certain 
merchants  of  the  English  company  residing  in  your 
city,  to  the  great  contempt  of  this  commonwealth,  and 
trouble  of  our  merchants ;  for  which  we  expect  such 
reparation,  as  shall  be  consentaneous  to  equity  and 
justice. 

To  treat  of  these  heads,  and  whatever  else  more 
largely  belongs  to  the  common  friendship  of  both  re- 
publics, we  have  ordered  our  resident  aforesaid  to 
attend  your  lordsliips,  requesting  that  ample  credit 
may  be  given  to  him  in  such  mattere,  as  he  shall  pro- 
pose relating-  to  these  affairs. 

Westminster,  Sealed  with  the  parliament  seal, 

March  12, 1651.  and  subscribed.  Speaker,  ^c. 

The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  o/'England,  ^o 
the  most  Serene  Christiana,  Queen  of  the  Swedes, 
Goths,  and  Vandals,  &c..  Greeting. 

Most  Serene  Queen ; 
We  have  received  and  read  your  majesty's  lettei-sto 
the  parliament  of  England,  dated  from  Stockholm,  the 
twenty-sixth  of  September  last,  and  delivered  by  Peter 
Sjiering  Silvercroon ;  and  there  is  nothing  which  we 
more  vehemently  and  cordially  desire,  than  that  the 
ancient  peace,  traffic,  and  commerce  of  long  continu- 
ance between  the  English  and  Swedes  may  prove  diu- 
turnal,  and  every  day  increase.  Nor  did  we  question, 
but  that  vour  majesty's  embassador  was  come  amply 
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instructed  to  make  those  proposals  chiefl}-,  which  should 
be  most  for  the  interest  and  honour  of  both  nations,  and 
which  we  were  no  less  readily  prepared  to  have  heard, 
and  to  have  done  effectually  that  which  should  have 
been  thought  most  secure  and  beneficial  on  both  sides. 
But  it  pleased  the  Supreme  Moderator  and  Governor 
of  all  tilings,  that  before  he  had  desired  to  be  heard  as 
to  those  matters,  wiiicli  lie  had  in  charge  from  your 
majesty  to  propound  to  the  parliament,  he  departed 
this  life,  (whose  loss  we  took  with  tliat  heaviness  and 
sorrow,  as  it  became  persons  whom  it  no  less  behoved 
to  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  the  Almighty,)  whence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  we  are  prevented  hitherto  from 
knowing  your  majesty's  pleasure,  and  that  there  is  a 
stop  at  present  put  to  this  negotiation.  Wherefore  we 
thought  we  could  do  no  less  than  by  these  our  letters, 
which  we  have  given  to  our  messenger  on  purpose  sent 
with  these  unhappy  tidings,  to  signify  to  your  majesty, 
how  acceptable  your  letters,  how  grateful  your  public 
minister  were  to  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth 
of  England ;  as  also  how  earnestly  we  expect  your 
friendship,  and  how  highly  we  shall  value  the  amity 
of  so  great  a  princess  ;  assuring  your  majesty,  that  we 
have  those  thoughts  of  increasing  the  commerce  be- 
tween this  republic  and  your  majesty's  kingdom,  as 
we  ought  to  have  of  a  thing  of  the  highest  importance, 
which  for  that  reason  will  be  most  acceptable  to  the 
parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  England.  And  so 
we  recommend  your  majesty  to  the  protection  of  the 
Divine  Providence. 

Westminster,  Sealed  with  the  parliament  seal, 

March  — ,  1651.  and  subscribed,  Speaker,  &c. 

The  Parliament  of  the  Commomvealth  '{/"England,  ?o 
the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  Philip  the 
Fourth,  King  ofSpAis,  Greeting. 

The  merchants  of  this  commonwealth,  who  trade  in 
your  majesty's  territories,  make  loud  complaints  of  ex- 
traordinary violence  and  injuries  oflx^red  them,  and  of 
new  tributes  imposed  upon  them  by  the  governors  and 
other  officers  of  your  ports  and  places  where  they  traf- 
fic, and  particularly  in  the  Canary  islands,  and  this 
against  the  articles  of  the  league  solemnly  ratified  by 
both  nations  on  the  account  of  trade ;  the  truth  of 
wiiich  complaints  they  have  confirmed  by  oath.  And 
they  make  it  out  before  us,  that  unless  they  can  enjoy 
their  privileges,  and  that  their  losses  be  repaired ;  lastly 
that  except  they  may  have  some  certain  safeguard  and 
protection  for  themselves  and  their  estates  against  those 
violences  and  injuries,  they  can  no  longer  traffic  in 
those  places.  Which  complaints  of  theirs  being  duly 
wcigiicd  by  us,  and  believing  tije  unjust  proceedings 
of  those  ministei-s  either  not  at  all  to  have  reached  your 
knowledge,  or  else  to  have  been  untruly  represented  to 
vour  majesty,  we  deemed  it  convenient  to  send  the 
complaints  themselves,  together  with  these  our  letters, 
to  your  majesty.  Nor  do  we  question,  but  that  your 
majest^■,  as  well  out  of  your  love  of  justice,  as  for  the 
sake  of  that  commerce  no  less  gainful  to  your  subjects 
than  our  people,  will  command  your  governors  to  de- 
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sist  from  those  unjust  oppressions  of  our  merchants, 
and  so  order  it,  tliat  they  may  obtain  speedy  justice, 
and  due  satisfaction  for  those  injuries  done  them  by 
don  Pedro  de  Carillo  de  Guzman,  and  others ;  and  that 
your  majesty  ^vill  take  care,  that  tlic  merchants  afore- 
said may  reap  the  fruit  of  tliose  articles;  and  be  so  far 
under  your  protection,  tliat  both  their  persons  and  their 
estates  may  be  secure  and  free  from  all  manner  of  in- 
jury and  vexation.  And  this  tlicy  believe  they  shall 
for  the  greatest  part  obtain  if  your  majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  restore  them  that  expedient,  taken  from 
them,  of  a  judge-conservator,  who  may  be  able  to  de- 
fend them  from  a  new  consulship  more  uneasy  to  them; 
lest  if  no  shelter  from  injustice  be  allowed  them,  there 
should  follow  a  necessity  of  breaking  off  that  com- 
merce, which  has  hitherto  brought  great  advantages 
to  both  nations,  while  the  articles  of  the  league  are 
violated  in  such  a  manner. 
Westm.  Avff.  — ,  1651. 

To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  the  Duke  of  Venice,  and 
the  most  Illustrious  Senate. 

Most  Serene  Prince,  most  Illustrious  Senate, 
our  dearest  Friends ; 

Certain  of  our  merchants,  by  name  John  Dickins, 
and  Job  Throckmorton,  with  others,  have  made  tiieir 
complaints  to  us,  that  upon  the  twenty-eighth  of  No- 
vember, sixteen  hundred  and  fifty -one,  having  seized 
upon  a  hundred  butts  of  caviare  in  the  vessel  called  the 
Swallow,  riding  in  the  Downs,  Isaac  Taylor  master, 
which  were  their  own  proper  goods,  and  laden  aboard 
the  same  ship  in  the  Muscovite  Bay  of  Archangel, 
and  this  by  the  authority  of  our  court  of  admiralty ; 
in  which  court,  the  suit  being  there  depending,  they 
obtained  a  decree  for  the  delivery  of  the  said  butts  of 
caviare  into  their  possession,  they  having  first  given 
security  to  abide  by  the  sentence  of  that  court :  and 
ihat  the  said  court,  to  the  end  the  said  suit  might  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  having  written  letters,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  to  the  magistrates  and  judges  of  Venice; 
wherein  they  requested  liberty  to  cite  John  Piatti  to 
appear  by  his  proctor  in  the  English  court  of  admiralty, 
where  the  suit  depended,  and  prove  his  right :  never- 
theless, that  the  said  Piatti  and  one  David  Rutts  a 
Hollander,  while  this  cause  depends  here  in  our  court, 
put  the  said  John  Dickins,  and  those  other  merchants, 
to  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  about  the  said  caviare,  and 
solicit  the  seizure  of  their  goods  and  estates  as  forfeited 
lor  debt.  AU  which  things,  and  whatever  else  has 
hitherto  been  done  in  our  foresaid  court  is  more  at  larsre 
set  forth  in  those  letters  of  request  aforementioned ; 
which  after  we  had  viewed,  we  thought  proper  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  most  serene  republic  of  Venice,  to 
the  end  they  might  be  assistant  to  our  merchants  in 
this  cause.  Upon  the  whole  therefore,  it  is  our  earnest 
request  to  your  highness,  and  the  most  illustrious 
senate,  that  not  only  those  letters  may  obtain  their  due 
force  and  weight;  but  also,  that  the  goods  and  estates 
of  the  merchants,  which  tlie  foresaid  Piatti  and  David 
Rutts  have  endeavoured  to  make  liable  to  forfeiture. 


maybe  discharged  ;  and  that  the  said  defendants  may 
be  referred  hither  to  our  court,  to  try  what  right  they 
have  in  their  claim  to  this  caviare.  Wherein  your 
highness  and  the  most  serene  republic  will  do  as  well 
what  is  most  just  in  itself,  as  what  is  truly  becoming 
the  spotless  amity  between  both  republics  :  and  lastly, 
what  will  gratefully  be  recompensed  by  the  goodwill  and 
kind  offices  of  this  republic,  whenever  occasions  offer. 
Scaled  with  the  seal  of  the  council, 
Whitehall,  and   subscribed   President  of  the 

Feb.  — ,  1652.  council. 

To  the  Spanish  Embassador. 
Most  Excellent  Lord, 

The  council  of  state,  according  to  a  command  from 
the  parliament,  dated  the  second  of  March,  having 
taken  into  serious  deliberation  your  excellency's  jiaper 
of  the  fifteenth  of  February,  delivered  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  this  council,  wherein  it  seemed  good  to  your 
excellency  to  propose,  that  a  reply  might  be  given  to 
two  certain  heads  therein  specified  as  previous,  returns 
the  following  answer  to  your  excellency. 

The  parliament,  when  they  gave  an  answer  to  those 
things  which  were  proposed  by  your  excellency  at  your 
first  audience,  as  also  in  those  letters  which  they  wrote 
to  the  most  serene  king  of  Spain,  gave  real  and  ample 
demonstrations,  how  grateful  and  how  acceptable  that 
friendship  and  that  mutual  alliance,  which  was  offered 
by  his  royal  majesty,  and  by  yourself  in  his  name, 
would  be  to  them  ;  and  how  fully  they  were  resolved, 
as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to  make  the  same  returns  of 
friendship  and  good  offices. 

After  that,  it  seemed  good  to  your  excellency,  at 
your  first  audience  in  council  upon  the  nineteenth 
of  December  old  style,  to  propound  to  this  council,  as 
a  certain  ground  or  method  for  an  auspicious  com- 
mencement of  a  stricter  amity,  that  some  of  their  body 
might  be  nominated,  who  might  hear  what  your  excel- 
lency had  to  propose  ;  and  who  having  well  weighed 
the  benefit,  that  might  redound  from  thence,  should 
speedily  report  the  same  to  the  council.  To  which 
request  of  yours  that  satisfaction  might  be  given,  the 
council  appointed  certain  of  their  number  to  attend 
your  excellency,  which  was  done  accordingly.  But 
instead  of  those  things,  which  were  expected  to  have 
been  propounded,  the  conference  produced  no  more 
than  the  above  mentioned  paper:  to  which  the  answer 
of  the  council  is  this. 

When  the  parliament  shall  have  declared  their  minds, 
and  your  excellency  shall  have  made  the  progress  as 
above  expected,  we  shall  be  ready  to  confer  with  your 
excellency,  and  to  treat  of  such  matters  as  you  shall 
propose  in  the  name  of  tlie  king  your  master,  as  well 
in  reference  to  the  friendship  already  concluded,  as  the 
entering  into  another  more  strict  and  binding ;  or  as 
to  any  thing  else,  which  shall  be  offered  by  ourselves 
in  the  name  of  this  republic  :  and  when  we  descend  to 
particulars,  we  shall  return  such  answers  as  are  most 
proper,  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  proposed  shall  re- 
quire. 

Whitehall,  March  21, 1652. 
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The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  o/England,  to 
the  most  Serene  Prince  Frederick  the  Third,  Kiny 
of  Denmark,  8fc.  Greeting. 

Most  Serene  and  Potent  King-, 
We  hare  received  your  majesty's  letters,  dated  from 
Copenbag-en  the  twenty-first  of  December  last,  and 
delivered  to  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of 
England  by  the  noble  Henry  Willemsem  Rosenwyng 
de  Lynsacker,  and  most  gladly  perused  them,  with  that 
affection  of  mind,  which  the  matters  therein  propounded 
justly  merit,  and  request  your  majesty  to  be  fully  per- 
suaded of  this,  that  the  same  inclinations,  the  same 
desires  of  continuing'  and  preserving  the  ancient  friend- 
ship, commerce,  and  alliance,  for  so  many  jears  main- 
tained between  England  and  Denmark,  which  are  in 
your  majesty,  are  also  in  us.  Not  being  ignorant,  that 
though  it  lias  pleased  Divine  Providence,  beholding 
this  nation  with  such  a  benign  and  favourable  aspect, 
to  change  for  the  better  the  received  form  of  the  former 
government  among  us ;  nevertheless,  that  the  same 
interests  on  both  sides,  the  same  common  advantages, 
the  same  mutual  alliance  and  free  traffic,  which  pro- 
duced the  former  leagues  and  confederacies  between 
both  nations,  still  endure  and  obtain  their  former  force 
and  virtue,  and  oblige  both  to  make  it  their  common 
study  by  rendering  those  leagues  the  most  beneficial 
that  may  be  to  each  other,  to  establish  also  a  nearer 
and  sounder  friendship  for  the  time  to  come.  And  if 
your  majesty  shall  be  pleased  to  pursue  those  counsels, 
which  are  manifested  in  your  royal  letters,  the  parlia- 
ment will  be  ready  to  embrace  the  same  with  all  ala- 
crity and  fidelity,  and  to  contribute  all  those  things  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  which  they  siiall  think  may 
conduce  to  that  end.  And  they  persuade  themselves, 
that  your  majesty  for  this  reason  will  take  those  coun- 
sels in  reference  to  this  republic,  which  may  facilitate 
the  good  success  of  those  things  propounded  by  your 
majesty  to  ourselves  so  desirous  of  your  amity.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  parliament  wishes  all  happiness  and 
prosperity  to  your  majesty  and  people. 


Westminster, 
April  — ,    1652. 


Under  the  seal  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  subscribed  in 
its  name,  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  it.  Speaker,  &c. 


The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  to 
the  most  Illustrious  and  Magnificent,  the  Proconsuls 
and  Senators  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  Greeting. 

Most  Noble,  Magnificent,  and  Illustrious, 
our  dearest  Friends ; 
The  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  England 
has  botii  received  and  perused  your  letters  of  tlie  six- 
teentli  of  January  last,  delivered  by  your  public  mi- 
nister Leo  ab  Aysema,  and  by  tlieir  autliority  have 
given  him  an  audience;  at  what  time  he  declared  the 
cordial  and  friendly  inclinations  of  your  cities  toward 
this  republic,  and  desired  that  the  ancient  friendship 

2  Q  2 


might  still  remain  on  both  sides.  The  parliament 
therefore,  for  their  parts,  declare  and  assure  your  lord- 
ships, that  they  deem  notiiing  more  grateful  to  them- 
selves, than  that  the  same  friendship  and  alliance, 
which  has  hitherto  been  maintained  between  this  na- 
tion and  those  cities,  should  be  renewed,  and  firmly  ra- 
tified ;  and  that  they  will  be  ready,  upon  all  occasions 
fitly  offered,  what  they  promise  in  words  solemnly  to 
])erforni  in  real  deeds ;  and  expect  that  their  ancient 
friends  and  confederates  should  deal  by  them  with  the 
same  truth  and  integrity.  But  as  to  those  things, 
which  your  resident  has  more  particularly  in  charge 
in  regard  they  were  by  us  referred  entire  to  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  and  his  proposals  were  to  be  there  consi- 
dered, they  transacted  with  him  there,  and  gave  him 
such  answers,  as  seemed  most  consentaneous  to 
equity  and  reason,  of  which  your  resident  is  able 
to  give  you  an  account;  whose  prudence  and  con- 
spicuous probity  proclaim  him  worthy  the  public  cha- 
racter by  you  conferred  upon  him. 


Westminster, 
April—,  1652. 


Under  the  seal  of  the  parlia- 
ment, in  the  name,  and  by 
the  authority  of  it,  sub- 
scribed, Speaker,  &c. 


The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of 'Engi.wt),  to 
the  Illustrious  and  Magnificent  Senate  of  the  City  of 
Hamborough,  Greeting. 

Most  Noble,  Magnificent,  and  Illustrious, 
our  dearest  Friends ; 
The  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  England 
has  received  and  perused  your  letters,  dated  from  Ham- 
borough  the  fifteenth  of  January  last,  and  delivered 
by  the  noble  Leo  ab  Aysema,  yours  and  the  rest  of  the 
Hanseatic  cities  resident,  and  by  their  own  authority 
gave  him  audience;  and  as  to  what  otiier  particular 
commands  he  had  from  your  city,  they  have  referred 
tiiem  to  the  council  of  state,  and  gave  them  orders  to 
receive  his  proposals,  and  to  treat  with  him  as  soon  as 
might  be,  concerning  all  such  things  as  seemed  to  be 
just  and  equal :  which  was  also  done  accordingly. 
And  as  the  parliament  has  made  it  manifest,  that  they 
will  have  a  due  regard  to  what  shall  be  proposed  by 
your  lordships,  and  have  testified  their  singular  good- 
will toward  your  city,  by  sending  their  resident  thither, 
and  commanding  his  abode  there;  so  on  the  other  side 
they  expect,  and  deservedly  require  from  your  lord- 
ships, that  the  same  equity  be  returned  to  them,  in 
things  which  are  to  the  benefit  of  this  republic,  either 
already  proposed,  or  hereafter  to  be  propounded  by  our 
said  resident  in  their  name  to  your  city,  anciently  our 
friend  and  confederate. 


Westminster, 
April  — ,    1 652. 


Under  the  seal  of  the  parlia- 
ment, in  the  name,  and  by 
the  authority  of  it,  sub- 
scribed. Speaker,  &c. 
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The  Council  of  State  of  the  Republic  of  England,  to 
the  most  Serene  Prince  Ferdinand  the  Second, 
Grand  Duhe  o/ Tuscan  v,  (irceting. 

The  council  of  state  being'  informed  by  letters  from 
Charles  Loimland,  who  takes  care  of  tlie  affairs  of  the 
English  in  your  higljness's  court  of  Leghorn,  tliat 
lately  fourteen  men  of  war  belonging  to  the  United 
Provinces  came  into  that  harbour,  and  openly  tlneat- 
encd  to  sink  or  burn  the  English  sliips  tiiat  were  riding 
in  your  port;  but  that  your  Serenity,  whose  protection 
and  succour  the  English  merchants  implored,  gave 
command  to  the  governor  of  Leghorn,  that  he  should 
assist  and  defend  the  Englisli  vessels :  they  deemed  it 
their  duty  to  certify  to  your  highness  how  acceptable 
that  kindness  and  protection,  which  you  so  favourably 
afforded  the  English  nation,  was  to  this  republic;  and 
do  promise  your  highness,  that  they  will  always  keep 
in  remembrance  the  merit  of  so  deserving  a  favour,  and 
will  be  ready  upon  all  occasions  to  make  the  same  re- 
turns of  friendship  and  good  offices  to  your  people,  and 
to  do  all  things  else,  which  may  conduce  to  the  preser- 
vation and  continuance  of  the  usual  amity  and  com- 
merce between  both  nations.  And  whereas  the  Dutch 
men  of  war,  even  in  the  time  of  treaty  offered  by  them- 
selves, were  so  higlily  perfidious  as  to  fall  upon  our 
fleet  in  our  own  roads,  (in  which  foul  attempt,  God,  as 
most  just  arbiter,  showed  himself  offended  and  oppo- 
site to  their  design,)  but  also  in  the  ports  of  foreigners 
endeavoured  to  take  or  sink  our  merchant  vessels  ;  we 
thought  it  also  necessary  to  send  this  declaration  also 
of  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  England  to 
your  highness,  the  publishing  of  which  was  occasioned 
by  the  controversies  at  present  arisen  between  this  re- 
public and  the  United  Provinces.  By  which  your 
highness  may  easily  perceive  how  unjust  and  contrary 
to  all  the  laws  of  God  and  of  nations  those  people  have 
acted  against  this  republic ;  and  how  cordially  the 
parliament  laboured,  for  the  sake  of  public  tranquillity, 
to  have  retained  their  pristine  friendship  and  alliance. 
In  the  name,  and  by  the  autho- 

White.'iall,  rity  of  the  Council,  subscribed, 

Jul!/ 29,  1652.  President. 

To  the  Spanish  Embassador. 

Most  Excellent  Lord, 

The  council  of  state,  upon  mature  deliberation  of 
that  paper  which  they  received  from  your  excellency, 
"ejuni;  1652,  as  also  upon  that  which  your  excellency 
at  your  audience  the  t'V  of  this  month  delivered  to  the 
council,  return  this  answer  to  both  those  papers ;  that 
the  parliament,  &c.  was  always  very  desirous  of  pre- 
serving the  firm  friendship  and  good  peace  settled  at 
present  between  this  republic  and  his  royal  majesty  of 
Spain,  from  the  time  that  first  your  excellency  signified 
the  tendency  of  his  majesty's  inclinations  that  way, 
and  was  always  ready  to  ratify  and  confirm  the  same 
to  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  both  nations.  And 
this  the  council  of  state  in  the  name,  and  by  command 


of  the  parliament,  in  tiieir  papers  ofttimes  made  known 
to  your  excellency ;  and  particularly,  according  to 
your  excellency's  desire,  made  choice  of  commissioners 
to  attend  and  receive  from  your  excellency  such  pro- 
posals as  might  conduce  to  the  same  purpose.  At 
which  meeting,  instead  of  making-  such  proposals,  it 
seemed  good  to  your  excellency  only  to  ])ro])()uiid 
some  general  matters,  as  it  were  previous  to  a  future 
conference,  concerning  which  it  seemed  to  tiie  council 
that  the  parliament  had  in  former  papers  fully  made 
known  their  sentiments.  Nevertheless  for  more  ample 
and  accumulative  satisfaction,  and  to  remove  all  scru- 
ples from  your  excellency  concerning  those  matters 
which  they  at  that  time  proposed,  the  council  in  that 
paper,  dated  ii  a p.Ti,'' declared  themselves  ready  to  come 
to  a  conference  with  your  excellenc}',  concerning  those 
things  which  you  bad  in  charge  from  his  royal  majesty, 
as  well  in  reference  to  the  pristine  amity,  as  to  any 
fartlier  negotiation ;  as  also  touching  such  matters  as 
should  be  exhibited  by  us,  in  the  name  of  this  repub- 
lic ;  and  when  we  came  to  such  particulars  as  were  to 
the  purpose,  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  required,  then 
to  give  convenient  answers.  To  which  it  seemed  good 
to  your  excellency  to  make  no  reply,  nor  to  proceed 
any  farther  in  that  affair  for  almost  two  months. 
About  that  time  the  council  received  from  your  excel- 
lency your  first  paper,  dated  "I  juti^;  wherein  j'ou  only 
made  this  proposal,  that  the  articles  of  peace  and  league 
between  the  late  King  Charles  and  your  master,  dated 
the  tV  of  November,  1630,  might  be  reviewed,  and 
that  the  several  heads  of  it  might  be  either  enlarged  or 
left  out,  according  to  the  present  condition  of  times  and 
things,  and  the  late  alteration  of  government.  Which 
being  no  more  than  what  we  ourselves  briefly  and 
clearly  signified  in  our  foresaid  paper  of  the  li  am!' 
the  council  ex'pected,  that  some  particular  articles 
would  have  been  propounded  out  of  that  league,  with 
those  amplifications  and  alterations  of  which  you  made 
mention;  since  otherwise  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  re- 
turn any  other  answer  concerning  this  matter,  than 
what  we  have  already  given.  And  whereas  your  ex- 
cellency in  your  last  paper"  seems  to  cliarge  us  with 
delay,  the  council  therefore  took  a  second  review  of  the 
foresaid  paper  of  the  e  junel  and  of  what  was  therein 
propounded,  and  are  still  of  opinion,  that  they  have 
fully  satisfied  your  excellency  in  tliat  former  paper : 
to  which  they  can  only  farther  add,  that  so  soon  as 
your  excellency  shall  be  pleased,  either  out  of  the 
leagues  already  made,  or  in  any  other  manner,  to  frame 
such  conditions  as  shall  be  accommodated  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  and  times,  upon  which  you  desire  to 
have  the  foundations  of  friendship  laid  on  your  side, 
they  will  immediately  return  you  such  answers  as  by 
them  shall  he  thought  just  and  reasonable,  and  which 
shall  be  sufficient  testimonials,  that  the  parliament  still 
perseveres  in  the  same  desires  of  preserving  an  untaint- 
ed and  firm  amity  with  the  king  your  master,  and  that 
on  their  parts  they  will  omit  no  honest  endeavours,  and 
worthy  of  themselves,  to  advance  it  to  the  highest 
perfection. 

Furthermore,  the  council  deems  it  to  be  a  part  of 
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their  duty,  that  3'our  excellency  should  be  put  in  mind 
of  that  paper  of  ours,  dated  January  30, 1651,  to  which 
in  regard  your  excellency  has  returned  no  answer  as 
yet,  we  press  and  expect  that  satisfaction  be  given  to 
the  parliament,  as  to  what  is  therein  mentioned. 

The  Answer  of  the  Council  of  State  to  the  Repli/  of 
the  Lords  Embassadors  Extraordinary  from  the 
Kiiif)  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  delivered  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Council,  to  the  Answer  which 
the  Council  gave  to  their  fourteen  Demands. 

To  the  end  that  satisfaction  may  he  jjivcn  to  the 
foresaid  lords  embassadors  in  reference  to  the  answer 
of  the  council  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eigfhth,  and 
ninth  article,  the  council  consents,  that  this  followinpf 
clause  shall  be  added  at  the  end  of  their  answers  :  that 
is  to  say,  besides  such  colonies,  islands,  ports,  and 
places,  under  the  dominion  of  either  party,  to  which  it 
is  by  law  provided  that  nobody  shall  resort  upon  the 
account  of  trade  or  commerce,  unless  upon  special 
leave  first  obtained  of  that  party  to  which  that  colony, 
island,  port,  or  places  belong-. 

The  receivingof  any  person  into  anysliip,  that  shall 
be  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather  into  the  rivers,  ports, 
or  bays,  belonging-  to  either  party,  shall  not  render  that 
Tcssel  liable  to  any  trouble  or  search,  by  the  answer  of 
the  council  to  the  eleventh  article,  as  the  foresaid  lords 
embassadors  in  their  reply  seem  to  have  understood, 
unless  it  he  where  such  a  receiving  shall  be  against 
the  laws,  statutes,  or  custom  of  that  ])lace  where  the 
vessel  put  in,  wherein  it  seems  to  the  council,  that 
there  is  nothing  of  severity  ordained,  but  what  equally 
conduces  to  the  security  of  both  republics. 

As  to  the  proving  the  propertj'  of  such  ships  and 
goods  as  shall  be  cast  ashore  by  shipwreck,  the  coun- 
cil deems  it  necessary  that  an  oath  be  administered  in 
those  courts  which  are  already,  or  shall  hereafter  he 
constituted,  where  the  claimers  may  be  severally  heard 
and  every  body's  right  be  determined  and  adjudged  ; 
which  cannot  be  so  clearly  and  strictly  done  by  writ- 
ten certificates,  whence  many  scruples  and  doubts  may 
arise,  and  many  frauds  and  deceits  creep  iuto  tliat  sort 
of  proof,  which  it  concerns  both  parties  to  prevent. 
The  council  also  deems  it  just,  that  a  certain  time  be 
prefixed,  before  which  time,  wlioever  docs  not  ])rove 
himself  the  lawful  owner  of  the  said  goods,  shall  be 
excluded,  to  avoid  suits.  But  as  to  the  manner  of  put- 
ting perishable  goods  to  sale,  that  are  cast  ashore  by 
shipwreck,  the  council  thinks  it  meet  to  propose  the 
■way  of  selling  by  inch  of  candle,  as  being  the  most 
probable  means  to  procure  the  true  value  of  the  goods 
for  the  best  advantage  of  the  proprietors.  Neverthe- 
less, if  the  foresaid  lords  embassadors  shall  propose 
any  otlier  method  already  found  out,  which  may  more 
properly  conduce  to  this  end,  the  council  will  he  no 
hindrance,  but  that  what  is  just  may  be  put  in  prac- 
tice. Neither  is  it  to  he  understood,  that  the  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  shall  put  any  stop  to  the  treaty. 

As  to  the  punishment  of  those,  who  shall  violate  the 
propounded  treaty,  the  council  has  made  that  addition. 


which  is  mentioned  in  their  answer  to  the  fourteenth 
article,  for  the  greater  force  and  efficacy  of  that  article, 
and  thereby  to  render  the  league  itself  more  iirm  and 
lasting. 

As  to  the  last  clause  of  the  fourteenth  article,  we 
think  it  not  pi-oper  to  give  our  assent  to  lliose  leagues 
and  alliances,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  afore- 
said answers,  and  which  are  only  generally  propound- 
ed, before  it  be  more  clearly  apparent  to  us  what  they 
are.  But  when  your  excellencies  shall  be  pleased  to 
explain  those  matters  more  clearly  to  the  council,  we 
may  be  able  to  give  a  more  express  answer  to  those 
particulars. 

A  Reply  of  the  Council  of  State  to  the  Answer  of  the 
foresaid  Lords  Embassadors,  which  was  returned  to 
the  six  Articles  propounded  by  the  Council  aforesaid, 
in  the  Name  of  the  Republic  o/England. 

The  council,  having  viewed  the  commissions  of  the 
foresaid  lords  embassadors,  giving  them  power  to  trans- 
act with  the  parliament  or  their  commissioners,  concern- 
ing- all  things  expedient  to  be  transacted  in  order  to  the 
reviving  the  old  leagues,  or  adding  new  ones,  believed 
indeed  the  foresaid  lords  to  have  been  furnished  with 
that  authority,  as  to  be  able  to  return  answers,  and  nego- 
tiate all  things,  as  well  such  as  should  be  propounded  by 
this  republic,  as  on  the  behalf  of  tiie  king-  of  Denmark 
and  Norway,  and  so  did  not  expect  the  replies,  which 
it  has  ])leased  the  foresaid  lords  embassadors  to  give  to 
the  first,  second,  third,  and  filth  demand  of  the  coun- 
cil, whereby  of  necessity  a  stop  will  be  put  to  this 
treaty,  in  regard  it  is  but  just  in  itself,  and  so  resolved 
on  in  council,  to  comprehend  the  whole  league,  and 
to  treat  at  the  same  time  as  well  concerning  those 
things  which  regard  this  republic,  as  those  other  mat- 
ters, which  concern  the  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
Wherefore  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  council,  that 
your  excellencies  would  be  pleased  to  return  an  answer 
to  our  first,  second,  third,  and  fifth  demand. 

As  to  the  fourth  article  concerning  the  customs  of 
Gluckstadt,  in  regard  they  are  now  abolished,  as  your 
excellencies  have  mentioned  in  your  answer,  the  coun- 
cil presses  that  their  abrogation  may  be  ratified  by  this 
treaty,  lest  they  should  be  reimposed  hereafter. 

As  to  the  sixth  article  concerning  piracy,  the  council 
inserted  it,  as  equally  appertaining  to  the  benefit  of 
both,  and  to  the  establishing  of  trade  in  common,  which 
is  much  disturbed  by  pirates  and  searobbers.  And 
whereas  the  answer  of  the  lords  embassadors,  as  to  this 
article,  relates  only  to  enemies,  but  makes  no  mention 
of  pirates,  the  council  therefore  desires  a  more  distinct 
reply  to  it. 

And  whereas  the  foresaid  lords  embassadors  in  their 
reply  to  the  answer  of  the  council  have  passed  over 
both  their  tenth  article,  and  the  ansM  cr  of  the  council 
to  it ;  the  council  have  thought  it  necessary  to  add  this 
following  article,  to  their  following  demands. 

That  the  people  and  inhabitants  of  the  republic  of 
England  trading  into  any  king-doms,  regions,  or  terri- 
tories of  the  king  of  Denmark  and  Noru  av,  shall  not 
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for  the  future  pay  any  more  customs,  tribute,  taxes, 
duties,  or  stipends,  or  in  any  other  manner,  than  the 
people  of  the  United  Provinces,  or  any  other  foreign 
nation,  that  pays  the  least,  coming  in  or  going  out  of 
liarbour  ;  and  shall  enjoy  the  same,  and  as  equally 
ample  freedom,  privileges,  and  immunities,  both  com- 
ing and  going,  and  so  long  as  they  sliall  reside  in  the 
country,  as  also  in  fishing,  trading,  or  in  any  other 
manner  which  any  other  people  of  a  foreign  nation 
enjoys,  or  may  enjoy  in  the  foresaid  kingdoms,  and 
throughout  the  whole  dominions  of  the  said  king  of 
Denmark  and  Norway:  vvhicii  privileges  also  the  sub- 
jects of  the  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway  shall  equally 
enjoy  throughout  ail  the  tenitories  and  dominions  of 
the  republic  of  England. 

The  Council  of  State  of  the  Republic  of  England,  to 
the  most  Serene  Prince,  Ferdinand  the  Second, 
Grand  Duke  o/'Tuscanv,  Greetiny. 

Most  Serene  Prince,  our  dearest  Friend, 
The  council  of  State  understanding,  as  well  by  your 
highness's  agent  here  residing,  as  by  Charles  Long- 
land,  chief  factor  for  the  English   at  Leghorn,  with 
what  affection  and  fidelity  your  highness  undertook 
the  protection  of  the  English  vessels  putting  into  the 
port  of  Leghorn  for  shelter,  against  the  Dutch  men  of 
war  threatening  them  with  nothing  but  ransack  and 
destruction,  by  their  letters  of  the  twenty -ninth  of  July 
(which  they  hope  are  by  this  time  pome  to  your  high- 
ness's hands)  have  made  known  to  your  highness  how 
grateful  and  how  acceptable  it  was  to  them ;  and  at  the 
same  time  sent  to  your  serenity  a  declaration  of  the  par- 
liament of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  concerning 
the  present  differences  between  this  Republic  and  the 
United  Provinces.     And  whereas  the  council  has  again 
been  informed   by  the  same  Charles  Longland,  what 
further  commands  your  highness  gave  for  the  security 
and  defence  of  the  English  vessels,  notwithstanding 
the  opposite  endeavours  of  the  Dutch,  they  deemed 
this  opportunity  not  to  be  passed  over,  to  let  your 
highness  understand  once  more,  how  highly  they  es- 
teem your  justice  and  singular  constancy  in  defending 
their  vessels,  and  how  acceptable  they  took  so  great  a 
piece  of  service.     Which  being  no  mean  testimony  of 
your  solid  friendship  and  affection  to  this  republic,  your 
highness  may  assure  yourself,  that  the  same  offices  of 
kindness  and  goodwill  towards  your  highness  shall 
never  be  wanting  in  us ;  such  as  may  be  able  to  de- 
monstrate how  firmly  we  are  resolved  to  cultivate  both 
long  and  constantly,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  that 
friendship  which  is  between  your  serenity  and  this  re- 
public.    In  the  mean  time,  we  have  expressly  com- 
manded all  our  ships,  upon  their  entrance  into  your 
ports,  not  to  fail  of  paying  the  accustomed  salutes  by 
firing  their  guns,  and  to  give  all  other  due  honours  to 
jour  highness. 

Whitehall,  Sealed  with  the  Council-Seal,  and 

Sept.  —  1652.  subscribed,  President. 


To   the   Spanish    Embassador,  Alphonso    De  Car- 
denas. 
Most  Excellent  Lord, 

Your  excellency's  letters  of  the  yt  of  November 
1652,  delivered  by  your  secretary,  together  with  two 
petitions  enclosed,  concerning  tlie  ships,  the  Sampson 
and  San  Salvadore,  were  read  in  council.  To  which 
the  council  returns  this  answer.  That  the  English  man 
of  war  meeting  with  the  aforesaid  shij)s  not  in  the 
Downs,  as  your  excellency  writes,  but  in  the  open  sea, 
brought  them  into  port  as  enemies'  ships,  and  therefore 
lawful  prize  ;  and  the  court  of  admiralty,  to  which  it 
properly  belongs  to  take  cognizance  of  all  causes  of 
this  nature,  have  undertaken  to  determine  the  right  in 
dispute;  where  all  parties  concerned  on  both  sides 
shall  be  fully  and  freely  heard,  and  you  may  be  as- 
sured that  right  shall  take  place.  We  have  also  sent 
your  excellency's  request  to  the  judges  of  that  court, 
to  the  end  we  may  more  certainly  understand  what 
progress  they  have  made  in  their  proceeding  to  judg- 
ment. Of  which,  so  soon  as  we  are  rightly  informed, 
we  shall  take  care  that  such  orders  shall  be  given 
in  this  matter,  as  shall  correspond  with  justice,  and 
become  the  friendship  that  is  between  this  republic  and 
your  king.  Nor  are  we  less  confident,  that  his  royal 
majesty  will  by  no  means  permit  the  goods  of  the  ene- 
mies of  this  commonwealth  to  be  concealed,  and  escape 
due  confiscation  under  the  shelter  of  being  owned  by 
his  subjects. 

Sealed  with  the  Council-Seal, 

Whitehall,  and  subscribed, 

Nov.  11,  1652.  William  Masham,  President. 

To  the  Spanish  Embassador. 
Most  Excellent  Lord, 

But  lately  the  council  has  been  informed  by  cap- 
tain Badiley,  admiral  of  the  fleet  of  this  republic  in 
the  Straits,  that  after  he  himself,  together  with  three 
other  men  of  war,  had  for  two  days  together  engaged 
eleven  of  the  Dutch,  put  into  Porto  Longone,  as  well 
to  repair  the  damages  he  had  received  in  the  fight,  as 
alsotosupply  himself  with  warlike  ammunition  ;  vthere 
the  governor  of  the  place  performed  all  the  good  offices 
of  a  most  just  and  courteous  person,  as  well  towards 
his  own,  as  the  rest  of  the  men  of  war  under  his  con- 
duct. Now  in  regard  that  that  same  place  is  under 
the  dominion  of  the  most  serene  king  of  Spain,  the 
council  cannot  but  look  upon  the  singular  civility  of 
that  garrison  to  be  the  copious  fruit  of  that  stricter 
mutual  amity  so  auspiciously  commenced ;  and  there- 
fore deem  it  to  be  a  part  of  their  duty,  to  return  their 
thanks  to  his  majesty  for  a  kindness  so  opportunely 
received,  and  desire  your  excellency  to  signify  this  to 
your  most  serene  king,  and  to  assure  him,  that  the  par- 
liament of  the  commonwealth  of  England  will  be  al- 
ways ready  to  make  the  same  returns  of  friendship  and 
civility  upon  all  occasions  offered. 

Sealed  with  the  Council-Seal, 
Westminster,  and  subscribed, 

Nov.  11,  1652.  William  Masham,  President.  , 
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The  Parliament  of  the  Commontvealth  of  England, 
to  the  most  Serene  Prince  Ferdinand  the  Second, 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Greeting. 

Most  Serene  Prince,  our  dearest  Friend, 
The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng^land 
has  received  your  letters  dated  from  Florence,  August 
17,  concerning-  the  restitution  of  a  certain  ship  laden 
with  rice,  which  ship  is  claimed  by  captain  Cardi  of 
Leghorn.  And  though  the  judges  of  our  admiralty 
have  already  pronounced  sentence  in  that  cause  against 
the  aforesaid  Cardi,  and  that  there  be  an  appeal  de- 
pending before  the  delegates  ;  yet  upon  your  high- 
ness's  request,  the  parliament,  to  testify  how  much 
they  value  the  goodwill  and  alliance  of  a  prince  so 
much  their  friend,  have  given  order  to  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  this  affair,  that  the  said  ship,  together 
with  the  rice,  or  at  least  the  full  price  of  it,  be  re- 
stored to  the  aforesaid  captain  Cardi ;  the  fruit  of  which 
command  his  proctor  here  has  effectually  already  reap- 
ed. And  as  your  highness  by  favourably  affording  your 
patronage  and  protection  to  the  ships  of  the  English  in 
your  port  of  Leghorn,  has  in  a  more  especial  manner 
tied  the  parliament  to  your  serenitj' ;  so  will  they,  on 
tlie  other  side,  take  care,  as  often  as  opportunity  offerS) 
that  all  their  offices  of  sincere  friendship  and  good- 
will towards  your  highness  may  be  solidly  effectual 
and  permanent ;  withal  recommending  your  high- 
ness to  the  divine  benignity,  and  protection  of  the 
Almighty. 

Sealed  with  the  Seal  of  the  Com- 
Westminster,  monwealth,  and  subscribed, 

Nov.  1652.  Speaker,  &c. 

The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
to  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  King  of  Den- 

MARK,  SfC. 

Most  Serene  and  Potent  King, 
The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England 
have  received  information  from  their  admiral  of  that 
fleet  so  lately  sent  to  Copenhagen,  your  majesty's  port, 
to  convoy  our  merchants  homeward  bound,  that  the 
foresaid  ships  are  not  permitted  to  return  along  with 
him,  as  being  detained  by  3'our  majesty's  command  ; 
and  upon  his  producing  your  royal  letters,  declaring 
your  justifications  of  the  matter  of  fact,  the  parliament 
denies,  that  the  reasons  laid  down  in  those  letters  for 
tiie  detaining  of  those  ships  are  any  way  satisfactory 
to  them.  Therefore  that  some  speedy  remedy  may  be 
applied  in  a  matter  of  so  great  moment,  and  so  highly 
conducing  to  the  posperit}'  of  both  nations,  for  pre- 
venting a  greater  perhaps  ensuing  mischief,  the  par- 
liament have  sent  their  resident  at  Hambrough,  Richard 
Bradshaw,  esquire,  a  person  of  great  worth  and  known 
fidelity,  with  express  commands  to  treat  with  your 
majesty,  as  their  ag-ent  also  in  Denmark,  concerning 
this  affair :  and  therefore  we  entreat  your  majesty,  to 
give  hini  a  favourable  audience  and  ample  credit  in 
whatever  he  shall   propose  to  your  majesty,  on   our 


behalf,  in  reference  to  this  matter ;  in  the  mean  time 
recommending  your  majesty  to  the  protection  of  Di- 
vine Providence. 

Under  the  Seal  of  the  Parliament, 
Westminster,  and  in  their  Name,  and  by  their 

Nov.  6, 1652.  Authority,  subscribed.  Speaker, 

&c. 

The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
to  the  most  Serene  Prince,  the  Duke  of  Venice, 
Greeting. 

The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England 
has  received  your  highness's  letters,  dated  June  1, 1652, 
and  delivered  by  Lorenzo  Pallutio,  wherein  they  not 
only  gladly  perceive  both  yours,  and  the  cordial  in- 
clination of  the  senate  towards  this  republic,  but  have 
willingly  laid  hold  of  this  opportunity  to  declare  their 
singular  affection  and  goodwill  towards  the  most  Serene 
Republic  of  Venice  ;  which  thc}'^  shall  be  always  ready 
to  make  manifest  both  really  and  sincerely,  as  often  as 
opportunity  oflTers.  To  whom  also  all  the  ways  and 
means,  that  shall  be  propounded  to  them  for  the  pre- 
serving or  increasing  mutual  friendship  and  alliance, 
shall  be  ever  most  acceptable.  In  the  mean  time  we 
heartily  pray,  that  all  things  prosperous,  all  things 
favourable,  may  befall  your  highness  and  the  most 
serene  Republic. 

Sealed  with  the  Parliament 
Westminster,  Seal,  and  subscribed, 

Dec.  1652.  Speaker,  &c. 

The  Parliament  of  the  Repuhlic  of  England,  to  the 
most  Serene  Prince,  Ferdinand  the  Second,  Grand 
Duke  0/ Tuscany,  Greeting. 

Although  the  parliament  of  the  republic  of  Eng- 
land some  time  since  redoubled  their  commands  to  all 
the  chief  captains  and  masters  of  ships  arriving  in  the 
ports  belonging  to  your  highness,  to  carry  themselves 
peacefully  and  civilly,  and  with  becoming  observance 
and  duty  to  a  most  serene  prince,  whose  friendship 
this  republic  so  earnestly  endeavours  to  preserve,  as 
having  been  obliged  by  so  many  great  kindnesses;  an 
accident  altogether  unexpected  has  fallen  out,  through 
the  insolence,  as  they  hear,  of  captain  Aj)pleton,  in  the 
port  of  Leghorn,  who  offered  violence  to  the  sentinel 
then  doing  his  duty  upon  the  mole,  against  the  faith 
and  duty  which  he  owes  this  republic,  and  in  contempt 
of  the  reverence  and  honour  which  is  justly  owing  to 
your  highness:  the  relation  of  which  action,  as  it  was 
really  committed,  the  parliament  has  understood  by 
your  letters  of  the  seventh  and  ninth  of  December, 
dated  from  Florence ;  as  also  more  at  large  by  the 
most  worthy  Almeric  Salvetti,  your  resident  here.  And 
tiiey  have  so  sincerely  laid  to  heart  your  highness's 
honour,  which  is  the  main  concern  of  this  complaint, 
that  they  have  referred  it  to  the  Council  of  State,  to 
take  care  that  letters  be  sent  to  capt.  Appleton,to  come 
away  without  stop  or  stay  by  land,  in  order  to  his  giv- 
ing an  account  of  this  unwonted  and  extraordinary  act, 
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(a  copy  of  which  letters  is  sent  herewith  enclosed,)  who 
so  soon  as  he  sliall  arrive,  and  be  accused  of  the  fact, 
wc   promise,  tliat  such  a  course  shall   be  taken  with 
him,  as  may  sufficiently  testify  that  we  no  less  hciumisly 
brook  the  violation  ofyour  ri}>ht  than  the  infrini^emeut 
of  our  own  authority.     Moreover,  upon  mature  debate 
concerning-  the  recovered  sliij),  called  the  I'luenix  of 
Leghorn,  which  afiair  is  also  related  and  pressed  oy 
your  highness  and  your  resident  here,  to  have  been 
done  by  captain  .Ajjpleton,  contrary  to  jjromise  <^iven, 
whereby  he  was  oblij-'cd  not  to  I'all  npon  even  the  Hol- 
landers themselves  within  sight  of  the  lantern  ;   and 
that  your  highness,  trusting-  to  that  faith,  promised 
security  to  the  Hollanders  npon  your  word  ;  and  there- 
fore that  we  ought  to  take  care  for  the  satisfaction  of 
those,  who  suffer  damage  under  the  protection  of  your 
promise  ;  tiie  ])arliament  begs  ofyour  excellency  to  be 
assured,  that  this  fact,  as  it  was  committed  without  their 
advice  or  command,  so  it  is  most  remote  from  their 
will  and  intention,  that  your  highness  should  undergo 
any  detriment  or  diminution  of  your  honour  by  it. 
Ratlier  tliey  will  make  it  their  business,  that  some  ex- 
pedient may  be  found  out  for  your  satisfaction,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  fact,  upon  examination  of  the 
whole  matter.     Which   that  the}'  may  so  much   the 
more  fully  understand,  they  deem  it  necessary,  that 
captain  Ap])leton  himself  should  be  heard,  who  was 
bound  by  tlic  same  faith,  ;nul  is  thought  by  your  ex- 
cellency at  least  to  iiave  consented  to  the  violation  of 
it  J  especially  since  he  is  so  suddenly  to  return  home. 
And  so  soon  as  the  parliament  has  heard  him,  and 
have  more  at  large  conferred  with  your  resident  con- 
cerning this  matter  of  no  small  moment,  they  will  pro- 
nounce that  sentence  that  shall  be  just,  and  consenta- 
neous to  that  extreme  goodwill,  which  they  bear  to 
your  highness," and  no  way  unworthy  the  favours  by 
you  conferred  upon  them.     Of  which  that  your  high- 
ness might  not  make  the  least  question  in  the  mean 
time,  we  were  willing  to  certify  your  highness  by  this 
express  on  purpose  sent,  that  we  sliall  omit  no  oppor- 
tunity, to  testify  how  greatly  we  value  your  friend- 
ship. 

Westminster,  Sealed  with  the  Parliament  Seal, 

Dec.  14,  1652.  and  subscribed,  Speaker, 

&c. 

The  Council  of  State  of  the  Republic  of  Eiif/land,  to 
the  most  Serene  Prince,  Fredeuick,  Heir  of  Nor- 
way, Duke  of  Sleswick,  Holsatia,  Stormaria, 
DtTMARSH,  Count  in  Oldenburgh  and  Delmen- 
HORST,  Greeting. 

Though  it  has  pleased  the  most  wise  God,  and  most 
merciful  Moderator  of  all  things,  besides  the  burden 
which  he  laid  upon  us  in  common  with  our  ancestors, 
to  wage  most  just  wars  in  defence  of  our  liberty  against 
tyrannical  usur])ation,  signally  also  to  succour  us  with 
those  auspices  and  that  divine  assistance,  beyond  what 
he  afforded  to  our  predecessors,  that  we  have  been  able 
not  only  to  extinguish  a  civil  war,  but  to  extirpate  the 
caurscs  of  it  for  the  futin-e,  as  also  to  rej)el  the  unex- 


pected violences  of  foreign  enemies;  nevertheless,  with 
grateful  minds,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  acknowledging 
the  same  favour  and  benignity  of  the  Supreme  Deity 
towards  us,  we  are  not  so  j)uffed  up  witli  tlie  success  of 
oin-  affairs,  but  that  rather  instructed  in  the  singular 
justice  and  providence  of  God,  and  having  had  long 
experience  of  ourselves,  we  abominate  the  thoughts  of 
war,  if  possible  to  be  avoided,  and  inost  eagerly  em- 
brace peace  with  all  men.     Therefore,  as  hitherto  we 
never  were  the  first  that  violated  or  desired  the  viola- 
tion of  that  friendship,  or  those  ancient  privileges  of 
leagues,  that  have  been  ratified  between  us  and  any 
])rinces    or  people    whatever;    so   your  highness,  in 
consideration  of  your  ancient  amity  with  the  English, 
left  us  by  our  ancestors,  may,  wit!)   a   most  certain 
assurance,  promise  both  yourself  and  your  people  all 
things    equitable,    and    all    things    friendly    from   us. 
Lastly,  as  we  highly  value,  which  is  no  more  tiian 
what  is  just  and  reasonable,  the  testimonies  of  your 
affection  and  good  offices  offered  us,  so  we  shall  make 
it  our  business,  that  you  may  not  at  any  time  be  sen- 
sible of  the  want  of  ours,  eitlier  to  yourself  or  yours. 
And  so  we  most  heartily  recommend  your  highness  to 
the  omnipotent  protection  of  the  Almighty  God. 

Whitehall,  Scaled  witli  the  Council  Seal, 

July  — ,  l(i53.  and  subscribed.  President. 

To  the  Count  o/" Oldenburgh. 

Most  Illustrious  Lord, 
The  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  England 
have  received  an  extraordinary  cong-ratulation  from 
your  excellency,  most  kindly  and  courteously  delivered 
to  us  by  word  of  mouth  by  Herman  Mylius,  your 
counsellor  and  doctor  of  laws  :  who  wished  all  things 
lucky  and  prosperous,  in  your  name,  to  the  parliament 
and  Englisii  interest,  and  desired  that  the  friendship 
of  this  republic  might  remain  inviolable  within  your 
territories.  He  also  desired  letters  of  safe  conduct,  to 
the  end  your  subjects  may  tiie  more  securely  trade  and 
sail  from  place  to  place ;  together  with  our  orders  to 
our  public  ministers  abroad,  to  be  aiding  and  assisting 
to  your  excellency  and  your  interests  with  tiieir  good 
offices  and  counsels.  To  which  requests  of  his  we 
willingly  consented,  and  granted  both  our  friendship, 
the  letters  desired,  and  our  orders  to  our  public  minis- 
ters under  the  seal  of  the  parliament.  And  though  it 
be  some  months  ago  since  your  public  minister  first 
came  to  us,  however  that  delay  neither  arose  from  any 
unwillingness  on  our  part  to  assent  to  the  request  made 
in  your  excellency's  name,  or  that  your  deputy  was  at 
any  time  wanting  in  his  sedulity,  (whose  solicitations 
were  daily  and  earnest  with  all  the  diligence  and  im- 
portunity that  became  him,  to  the  end  he  might  be 
dispatched,)  but  only  it  happened  so,  that  at  that  time 
the  greatest  and  most  weiglity  affairs  of  the  republic 
were  under  debate  and  serious  negotiation.  Of  which 
we  thought  meet  to  certif^y  your  illustrious  lordship, 
lest  any  body,  through  a  false  construction  of  this  de- 
lay, should  think  those  favours  unwillingly  or  hardly 
obtained,  which  were  most  gladly  granted  by  the  i)ar- 
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lianient  of  the  commonwealth  of  England.     In  whose 
name  these  are  commanded  to  be  signed. 

Henry  Scobel,  clerk  of  the  parliament. 

To  the  most  Illustrious  and  Noble  Seiiators,ficvtTETS, 
Landam,  and  Senators  of  the  Evangelic  Cantons 
of  Switzerland,  Zlrick,  Bern,  Glaris,  Bale, 
ScHAFFHUSEN,  AppENZEL,  aho  the  Confederates  of 
the  same  Religion  in  the  countri/  of  the  Grisons,  of 
Geneva,  St.  Gall,  Malhausen,  and  Bienne,  our 
dearest  friends ; 

Your  letters,  most  illustrious  lords  and  dearest  con- 
federates, dated  December  twenty-four,  full  of  civility, 
goodwill,  and  singular  affection  towards  us  and  our 
republic,  and  what  ought  always  to  be  greater  and 
more  sacred  to  us,  breathing  fraternal  and  truly  chris- 
tian cliarity,  we  have  received.  And  in  tiie  first  place, 
we  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  who  has  raised 
and  cstal)lislied  Ixith  you  and  so  many  noble  cities,  not 
so  much  intrenched  and  fortified  « ith  those  enclosures 
of  mountains,  as  with  your  innate  fortitude,  piety,  most 
prudent  and  just  administration  of  government,  and 
the  faith  of  mutual  confederacies,  to  be  a  firm  and  in- 
accessible shelter  for  all  the  truly  orthodox.  Now  then 
that  you  who  over  all  Europe  were  the  first  of  mortals, 
who  after  deluges  oi  barbarous  tyrants  from  the  north, 
Heaven  prospering  your  valom-,  recovered  your  liberty, 
and  being  obtained,  for  so  many  years  have  preserved 
it  untainted,  with  no  less  prudence  and  moderation  ; 
that  you  should  have  such  noble  sentiments  of  our 
liberty  recovered  ;  that  you,  such  sincere  worshippers 
of  the  gospel,  should  be  so  constantly  persuaded  of  our 
love  and  affection  for  the  orthodo.\  faith,  is  that  wiiich 
is  most  acceptable  and  welcome  to  us.  But  as  to  j'our 
exhorting  us  to  peace,  with  a  ])ious  and  affectionate 
intent,  as  we  are  fully  assured,  certainly  such  an  ad- 
monition ought  to  be  of  great  weigiit  with  us,  as  well 
in  respect  of  the  thing  itself  which  you  persuade,  and 
which  of  all  things  is  chiefly  to  be  desired,  as  also  for 
the  great  authority,  which  is  to  be  allowed  your  lord- 
ships above  others  in  this  particular,  who  in  the  midst 
of  loud  tumultuous  wai-s  on  every  side  enjoy  tlie  sweets 
of  peace  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  have  approved 
yourselves  the  best  example  to  all  others  of  embracing 
and  improving  peace  ;  and  lastly,  for  that  you  per- 
suade us  to  the  very  thing,  which  we  ourselves  of  our 
own  accords,  and  that  more  than  once,  consulting  as 
well  our  own,  as  the  interest  of  the  whole  evangelical 
communion,  have  begged  by  embassadors,  and  other 
public  ministers,  namely,  friendshi])  and  a  most  strict 
league  with  the  United  Provinces.  But  how  thev 
treated  our  embassadors  sent  to  them  to  negotiate,  not 
a  bare  peace,  but  a  brotherly  amity  and  most  strict 
league ;  what  provocations  to  war  they  afterwards  gave 
us  ;  bow  they  fell  upon  us  in  our  own  roads,  in  tlie 
midst  of  their  embassador's  negotiations  for  peace  and 
allegiance,  little  dreaming  any  such  violence;  you 
will  abunda)itly  undei-stand  by  our  declaration  set 
forth  upon  this  subject,  aJid  sent  you  together  with 
these  our  letters.     But  as  for  our  parts,  we  are  wholly 


intent  upon  this,  by  God's  assistance,  though  prosper- 
ous hitherto,  so  to  carry  ourselves,  that  we  may  neither 
attribute  any  thing  to  our  own  strength  or  forces,  but 
all  tilings  to  God  alone,  nor  be  insolenlly  jiufied  up 
with  our  success ;  and  we  still  retain  the  same  ready 
inclinations  to  embrace  all  occasions  of  making*  a  just 
and^onest  peace.  In  the  mean  time  yourselves,  illus- 
trious and  most  excellent  lords,  in  whom  this  noble  and 
jiious  sedulity,  out  of  mere  evangelical  affection,  exerts 
itself  to  reconcile  and  pacify  contending  i)rethren,  as 
ve  are  worthy  of  all  ap])lause  among  men,  so  doubtless 
will  ye  obtain  the  celestial  reward  of  peace-makers 
with  God;  to  whose  supreme  benignity  and  favour,  we 
heartily  recommend  in  our  prayers  both  you  and  yours, 
no  less  ready  to  make  returns  of  all  good  offices  both 
of  friends  and  brethren,  if  in  any  thing  we  may  be 
serviceable  to  your  lordships. 

Westminster,  Sealed  witli  the  Parliament  Seal, 

Octob.  1653.  and  subscribed,  Speaker,  &c. 

To  the  Spanlsh  Embassador. 

Most  Illustrious  Lord, 
Upon  grievous  coni])laints  brought  before  us  by 
Philip  Noel,  John  Godal,  and  the  society  of  merchants 
of  Foy  in  England,  that  a  certain  ship  of  theirs  called 
the  Ann  of  Foy,  an  English  ship  by  them  fitted  out, 
and  laden  with  their  own  goods,  in  lier  return  home  to 
the  port  of  Foy  about  Michaelmas  last,  was  unjustly 
and  without  any  cause  set  upon  and  taken  by  a  certain 
privateer  of  Ostend,  Erasmus  Bruer  commander,  and 
the  seamen  unworthily  and  barbarously  used  ;  tlie 
council  of  state  wrote  to  the  marquis  of  Leda  concern- 
ing it,  (a  copy  of  which  letter  we  also  send  enclosed 
to  your  excellenc}',)  and  expected  from  him,  that  \\  illi- 
out  delay  orders  would  have  been  given  for  the  doing 
of  justice  in  this  matter.  NeveKheless  after  all  this, 
the  foresaid  Noel,  together  with  the  said  company, 
make  further  heavy  complaint,  tliat  although  our 
letters  were  delivered  to  the  marquis,  and  that  those 
merchants  from  that  time  forward  betook  themselves  to 
Bruges  to  the  court  there  held  for  maritime  causes, 
and  there  asserted  and  proved  their  right,  and  tiie 
verity  of  their  cause,  yet  that  justice  was  denied  them ; 
and  that  they  were  so  hardly  dealt  with,  that,  though 
the  cause  had  been  ripe  for  trial  above  three  months, 
nevertheless  they  could  obtain  no  sentence  from  that 
court,  but  that  their  ship  and  goods  are  still  detained, 
notAvithstanding  the  great  expenses  tliey  have  been  at 
in  prosecuting  their  claim.  Now  your  excellency  well 
knows  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  of  traffic, 
and  that  friendshi])  which  is  at  present  settled  between 
the  English  and  Flemings,  that  any  Ostcndcr  should 
take  any  English  vessel,  if  liound  for  PJngland  with 
English  goods;  and  tliat  wliatever  was  inhumanly 
and  barbarously  done  to  the  English  seamen  by  that 
commander,  deserves  a  rigorous  punishment.  The 
council  therefore  recommends  the  whole  matter  to  your 
excellency,  and  makes  it  their  request,  that  you  would 
write  into  Flanders  concerning  it,  and  take  such  speedy 
care,  that  this  business  may  no  longer  be  delayed,  but 
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that  justice  may  he  done  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
foresaid  shi|),  top^ether  with  the  damages,  costs,  and 
interest,  which  the  Ennj-lish  have  sustained  and  been 
out  of  purse,  hy  reason  of  that  illcg-al  seizure,  may  be 
restored  and  made  gfood  to  them  by  the  authority  of 
the  court,  or  in  some  other  way ;  and  that  care  be 
taken,  that  hereafter  no  such  violence  be  committed, 
but  that  the  amity  between  our  people  and  the  Flem- 
ings may  b*^  preserved  without  any  infrin<^ement. 

Sig"ncd  in  the  name,  and  by  the  command 
of  the  council  of  state,  appointed  by 
authority  of  parliament. 

To  the  Marquis  of  Leda. 

Great  complaints  are  brouafht  before  us  by  Philip 
Noel,  John  Godal,  and  the  company  of  Foy  merchants, 
concerning-  a  ship  of  theirs,  called  the  Ann  of  Foy, 
which  being'  an  English  vessel  hy  them  fitted  out,  and 
laden  with  their  own  goods,  in  her  return  home  to  her 
own  port  about  Michaelmas  last,  was  taken  unawares 
by  a  freebooter  of  Ostend,  Erasmus  Bruer  commander. 
It  is  also  further  related,  that  the  Ostenders,  when  the 
ship  was  in  their  power,  used  the  seamen  too  inhu- 
manly, by  setting  lighted  match  to  their  fingers,  and 
plunging  the  master  of  the  ship  in  the  sea  till  they 
almost  drowned  him,  on  purpose  to  extort  a  false  con- 
fession from  him,  that  the  ship  and  g-oods  belonged  to 
the  French.  Which  though  the  master  and  the  rest 
of  the  ship's  crew  resolutely  denied,  nevertheless  the 
Ostenders  carried  away  the  ship  and  g-oods  to  their 
own  port.  These  thing's,  upon  strict  inquiry  and  ex- 
amination of  witnesses,  have  been  made  manifest  in 
the  admiralty  court  in  England,  as  will  appear  by  the 
copies  of  the  affidavits  herewith  sent  your  lordship. 
Now  in  regard  that  that  same  ship,  called  the  Ann  of 
Foy,  and  all  her  lading  of  merchandise  and  goods, 
belong  truly  and  properly  to  English,  so  that  there  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  the  Ostender  should  seize  by  force 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  much  less  carry  away  the 
master  of  tiie  ship,  and  use  the  seamen  so  unmer- 
cifully :  and  whereas  according  to  the  law  of  nations, 
and  in  respect  of  the  friendship  between  the  Flemings 
and  the  English,  that  ship  and  goods  ought  to  be  re- 
stored :  we  make  it  our  earnest  request  to  your  excel- 
lency, that  the  English  may  have  speedy  justice  done, 
and  that  satisfaction  may  be  given  for  their  losses,  to 
the  end  the  traffic  and  friendship,  which  is  between 
the  English  and  Flemings,  may  be  long  and  inviolably 
preserved. 

To  the  Spanish  Embassador. 

The  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  England, 
understanding  that  several  of  the  people  of  tiiis  city 
daily  resort  to  the  house  of  your  excellency,  and  other 
embassadors  and  public  ministers  from  foreign  nations 
here  residing,  merely  to  hear  mass,  gave  order  to  the 
council  of  state,  to  let  your  excellency  understand,  that 
whereas  such  resort  is  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the 
nation,  and  of  very  evil  example  in  this  our  republic, 


and  extremely  scandalous  ;  that  they  deem  it  tiicir 
duty  to  take  care  that  no  such  thing  be  permitted 
henceforward,  and  to  prohibit  all  sucli  assemblies  for 
the  future.  Concerning  which,  it  is  our  desire,  that 
your  excellency  should  have  a  fair  advertisement,  to 
the  end  that  henceforth  your  excellency  may  be  more 
careful  of  admitting  any  of  the  people  of  this  republic 
to  hear  mass  in  your  house.  And  as  the  parliament 
will  diligently  provide  that  your  excellency's  rights 
and  privileges  shall  be  preserved  inviolable,  so  they 
persuade  themselves,  tliat  your  excellency  during  your 
abode  here,  would  by  no  means,  that  the  laws  of 
this  republic  should  be  violated  by  yourself  or  your 
attendants. 

A  Summary  of  the  particular  real  Damages  sustained 
hy  the  English  Company,  in  many  places  of  the 
East-Indies,  from  the  Dutch  Company  in  Hol- 
land. 

1.  The  damages  comprehended  in  the  sixteen  ar- 
ticles, and  formerly  exhibited,  amounting  to  298,555 
royals  ^,  of  which  is  of  our  money      74,638/.  15s.  OOd. 

2.  We  demand  satisfaction  to  be  given  for  the  in- 
comes of  the  island  of  Pularon,  from  the  year  sixteen 
hundred  and  twenty-two,  to  this  time,  of  two  hundred 
thousand  royals  ^,  besides  the  future  expense,  till  the 
right  of  jurisdiction  over  that  island  be  restored  in  the 
same  condition,  as  when  it  was  wrested  out  of  our 
hands,  as  was  by  league  agreed  to,  amounting  of  our 
money  to 50,000/.  00s.  OOd. 

3.  We  demand  satisfaction  for  all  the  merchandise, 
provision,  and  furniture  taken  away  by  the  agents  of 
the  Dutch  company  in  the  Indies,  or  to  them  deliver- 
ed, or  to  any  of  their  ships  bound  thither,  or  returning 
home ;  which  sum  amounts  to  80,635  royals,  of  our 
money 20,158/.  00^.  OOd. 

4.  We  demand  satisfaction  for  the  customs  of  Dutch 
merchandise  laden  on  board  their  ships  in  Persia,  or 
landed  there  from  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  as  was  granted  us  by  the  King  of  Persia, 
which  we  cannot  value  at  less  than  fourscore  thousand 
royals 20,000/.  00s.  OOrf. 

5.  We  demand  satisfaction  for  four  houses  maliciously 
and  unjustly  burnt  at  Jocatra,  together  with  the  ware- 
houses, magazines,  and  furniture,  occasioned  by  the 
Dutch  governor  there,  of  all  which  we  have  informa- 
tion from  the  place  itself,  after  we  had  exhibited  our 
first  complaints :  the  total  of  which  damage  we  value 
at 50,000/.  OOs.  OOd. 

We  demand  satisfaction  for  thirty-two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pound  of  pepper, 
taken  out  of  the  ship  Endymion  in  sixteen  hundred 
and  forty-nine,  the  total  of  which  damage  amounts 
to 6,000/.  00s.  OOd. 


220,796/.  \5s.  OOd, 
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A  Summary  of  some  particular  Damarjes  sustained  also 
from  the  Dutch  East -India  Company. 

1.  For  damag^es  sustained  by  those  who  besieged 
Lantam,  whence  it  came  to  pass,  that  for  six  years  to- 
gether we  were  excluded  from  that  trade,  and  conse- 
quently from  an  opportunity  of  layings  out  in  pepper 
six  liundred  thousand  royals,  with  which  we  might  have 
laden  our  homeward-bound  ships  ;  for  want  of  which 
lading  they  rotted  upon  the  coast  of  India.  In  tlie  mean 
time  our  stock  in  India  was  wasted  and  consumed  in 
mariners' wages,  provision,  and  other  furniture  ;  so  that 
tliey  could  not  value  their  loss  at  less  than  twenty  hun- 
dred and  four  thousand  royals  .  600,000/.  00«.  OOrf. 
2.  More  for  damages  by  reason  of  our  due  part  lost 
of  the  fruits  in  the  Molucca  islands,  Banda  and  Am- 
boyna,  from  the  time  that  by  the  slaughter  of  our  men 
^^  e  were  thence  expelled,  till  the  time  that  we  shall  be 
satisfied  for  our  loss  and  expenses  ;  which  space  of  time, 
iVom  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-two,  to  this 
present  year  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty,  for  the  yearly 
revenue  of  250,000  lib.  amounts  in  twenty-eight  years 
to 700,000/.  00s.  OOrf. 


3.  We  demand  satisfaction  for  one  hundred  and  two 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine  royals,  taken  from 
us  by  the  Mogul's  people,  whom  the  Dutch  protected 
in  such  a  manner,  that  we  never  could  repair  our  losses 
out  of  the  money  or  goods  of  that  people,  which  lay  in 
their  junks,  which  we  endeavoured  to  do,  and  was  in 
our  power,  had  not  the  Dutch  unjustly  defended  tliem. 
Which  lost  money  we  could  have  trebled  in  Europe, 
and  value  at  ...         .     77,200/.  00s.  OOrf. 

4.  For  the  customs  of  Persia,  the  half  part  of  which 
was  by  the  king  of  Persia  granted  to  the  Englisl),  anno 
sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-four.  Which  to  the  year 
sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  is  valued  at  eight 
thousand  royals ;  to  which  add  the  four  thousand  lib. 
which  they  are  bound  to  pay  since  sixteen  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  which  is  now  one  and  twenty  years,  and 
it  makes  up  the  sum  of         .         .     84,000/.  00,v.  OOrf. 


From  the  first  account 


Sum  total 


220,796/.  15s.  OOrf. 


1,681,996/.  15s.  OOrf. 


The   interest  from   that  time  will  far  exceed  the 
principal. 


LETTERS 


IN  THE  NAME  OF  OLIVER  THE  PROTECTOR. 


To  the  Count  o/^Oldenburgh. 

Most  Illustrious  Lord, 
By  your  letters  dated  January  twenty,  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four,  I  have  been  given  to  understand, 
that  the  noble  Frederic  Matthias  Wolisog  and  Chris- 
topher Griphiander  were  sent  with  certain  commands 
from  your  illustrious  lordship  into  England  ;  who  when 
they  came  to  us,  not  only  in  your  name  congratulated 
our  having  taken  upon  us  the  government  of  the 
English  republic,  but  also  desired,  that  you  and  your 
territories  might  be  comprehended  in  the  peace  which 
we  are  about  to  make  with  the  Low  Countries,  and 
that  we  would  confirm  by  our  present  authority  the  let- 
ters of  safe  conduct  lately  granted  your  lordship  by 
the  parliament.  Therefore  in  the  first  place  we  return 
your  lordship  our  hearty  thanks  for  your  friendly  con- 
gratulation, as  it  becomes  us ;  and  these  will  let  you 
know  that  we  have  readily  granted  your  two  re- 
quests.    Nor  shall  you   find  us   wanting  upon   any 


opportunity,  which  may  at  any  time  make  manifest 
our  aflfection  to  your  lordship.  And  this  we  are  apt 
to  believe  you  will  understand  more  at  large  from 
your  agents,  whose  fidelity  and  diligence  in  this  afl'air 
of  yours,  in  our  court,  has  been  eminently  conspicu- 
ous. As  to  what  remains,  we  most  heartily  wish  the 
blessings  of  prosperity  and  peace,  both  upon  you  and 
your  affairs. 

Your  illustrious  lordship's  most  afl'ectionate, 
OLIVER,  protector  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  &;c. 

To  the  Count  o/Oldenburgh. 

Most  Illustrious  Lord, 
We  received  your  letters,  dated  May  the  second, 
from  Oldenburgh,  most  welcome  upon  more  than  one 
account ;  as  well  for  that  they  were  full  of  singular 
civility  aiid  goodwill  towards  us,  as  because  they  were 
delivered  by  the  hand  of  the  most  illustrious  count  An- 
thony, your  beloved  son ;  which  we  look  upon  as  so 
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much  the  greater  honour,  as  not  having'  trusted  to  re- 
port, but  with  our  own  eyes,  and  by  our  own  observation, 
discerned  liis  virtues  becoming'  such  an  illustrious  ex- 
traction, Ills  noble  manners  and  inclinations,  and  lastly, 
liis  extraordinary  aHection  toward  ourselves.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  questioned  but  he  display's  to  his  own  people 
the  same  fair  hopes  at  home,  that  lie  will  approve  him- 
sclillie  son  ofa  most  worthy  and  most  excellent  father, 
whose  signal  virtue  and  prudence  has  all  along'  so  ma- 
naged affairs,  that  the  whole  territory  of  Oldeuburgli 
for  many  years  has  enjoyed  a  profound  peace,  and  all 
the  blessings  of  tranquillity,  in  the  midst  of  the  raging 
confusions  of  war  thundering  on  every  side.  What 
reason  therefore  why  we  should  not  value  such  a 
friendship,  that  can  so  wisely  and  providentially  shun 
the  enmity  of  all  men  ?  Lastly,  most  illustrious  lord, 
it  is  for  jour  magnificent*  present  that  we  return  you 
thanks  ;  but  it  is  of  right,  and  your  merits  claim,  that 
we  are  cordially. 

Your  illustrious  lordship's  most  affectionate, 

Westminster,  OLIVER,  &c. 

June  29,  1G.34. 

Superscribed,  To  the  most  Illustrious  Lord,  Anthony 
GuNTHER,  count  in  Oldenburgh  and  Delmenhorst, 
lord  in  Jehvern  and  Kniphausen. 

Oliveii,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  ©/"England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  ^c,  To  the  most  Serene 
PrjWe,  Charles  Gustavus  King  of  the  Swedes, 
Goths,  and  Vandals,  Great  Prince  of  Finland, 
Duke  of  Esthonia,  Carelia,  Bueme,  Verden, 
Stettin  in  Pomerania,  Cassubia,  anrf  Vandalia  ; 
Prince  of  Rugia,  Lord  of  Ingria,  Wismaria,  as 
also  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  Cleves,  arid  Monts,  ^'c,  Greeting. 

Most  Serene  King, 
Though  it  be  already  divulged  over  all  the  world, 
that  the  kingdom  of  the  Swedes  is  translated  to  your 
majesty  with  the  extraordinary  applause  and  desires  of 
the  people,  and  the  free  suffrages  of  all  the  orders  of 
the  realm  ;  yet  that  your  majesty  should  rather  choose, 
that  we  should  understand  the  welcome  news  by  your 
most  friendly  letteis,  than  by  the  common  voice  of 
fame,  we  thought  no  small  argument  both  of  your 
g-oodwill  towards  us,  and  of  the  honour  done  us  among 
the  first.  Voluntarily  therefore  and  of  right  we  con- 
gratulate this  accession  of  dig'nity  to  your  egregious 
merits,  and  the  most  worthy  guerdon  of  so  much  virtue. 
And  that  it  may  be  lucky  and  prosperous  to  j'our  ma- 
jesty, to  the  nation  of  the  Swedes,  and  the  true  chris- 
tian interest,  which  is  also  what  you  chiefly  wish,  with 
joint  supplication  we  implore  of  God.  And  whereas 
your  majesty  assures  us,  that  the  preserving  entire  the 
league  and  alliance  lately  concluded  between  this  re- 
public and  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  shall  be  so  far  your 
care,  that  the  present  amity  may  not  only  continue 
firm  and  inviolable,  but,  if  possible,  every  day  increase 

'  1  he  horses  which  threw  him  out  of  the  coach -box. 


and  grow  to  a  higher  perfection,  to  call  it  into  questioi 
would  be  a  piece  of  impiety,  after  the  word  of  so  grei 
a  prince  once  interposed,  whose  surpassing  forlituc 
has  not  only  purcliased  your  majesty  an  heredilai 
kingdom  in  a  foreign  land,  but  also  could  so  far  pn 
vail,  that  the  most  august  queen,  the  daughter  of  Gu 
tavus,  and  a  heroess  so  matchless  in  all  degrees  ( 
praise  and  masculine  renown,  that  many  ages  bad 
ward  have  not  produced  her  equal,  surrendered  tl 
most  just  possession  of  her  empire  to  your  majest; 
neither  expecting  nor  willing  to  accept  it.  No 
therefore  it  is  our  main  desire,  your  majesty  shoul 
be  every  way  assured,  that  your  so  singular  affectio 
toward  us,  and  so  eiiiinont  a  signification  of  yoi 
mind,  can  be  no  other  than  most  dear  and  welconi 
to  us;  and  that  no  combat  can  offer  itself  to  us  moi 
glorious,  than  such  a  one  wherein  we  may,  if  pos 
sible,  prove  victorious  in  outdoing  your  majesty 
civility  by  our  kind  offices,  that  never  shall  be  wan 
ing. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 
OLIVER,  protector  of  the  con 
lVestmi7ister,  monwealth  of  England,  Scoi 

Juli/  4,  1G54.  land,  and  Ireland,  &c. 

7\>    the   most   Illustrious  Lord,   Lewis   Mendez   a 
Hardo. 

What  we  have  understood  by  your  letters,  most  ii 
lustrious  lord,  that  there  is  an  embassador  already  nc 
minated  and  appointed  by  the  most  serene  king  ( 
Spain,  on  purpose  to  come  and  congratulate  our  hav 
ing  undertaken  the  government  of  the  republic,  is  nr 
only  deservedly  acceptable  of  itself,  but  rendered  mue 
more  welcome  and  pleasing  to  us  by  your  singula 
affection,  and  the  speed  of  your  civility,  as  being"  dc 
sirous  we  should  understand  it  first  of  all  from  youi 
self.  For,  to  be  so  beloved  and  approved  by  your  lord 
ship,  \vho  by  your  virtue  and  prudence  have  obtaine 
so  great  authority  with  your  prince,  as  to  preside,  hi 
equal  in  mind,  over  all  the  most  important  affairs  r 
that  kingdom,  ought  to-  be  so  much  the  more  pleasiuj 
to  us,  as  well  understanding  that  the  judgment  of  asui 
passing  person  cannot  but  be  much  to  our  honour  an^ 
ornament.  Now  as  to  our  cordial  inclinations  towan 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  ready  propensity  to  hold  friend 
siiip  with  that  kingdom,  and  increase  it  to  a  stride 
perfection,  we  hope  we  have  already  satisfied  the  pre 
sent  embassador,  and  shall  more  amply  satisfy  th 
other  so  soon  as  he  arrives.  As  to  what  remains,  mos 
illustrious  lord,  wc  heartily  wish  the  dignity  and  fa 
vour,  wherein  you  now  flourish  with  your  prince,  per 
petual  to  your  lordship ;  and  whatever  affairs  you  carr 
on  for  the  public  good,  may  prosperously  and  happili 
succeed. 

Your  illustrious  lordship's  most  affectionate, 
Whitehall,  Sept.  1C54.  OLIVER,  &c 
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To  ihe  most  Serene  Prince,  Charles  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  Kitiff  of  the  Swedes,  Goths,  arid  Van- 
dals, ^c. 

Being  so  well  assured  of  your  majesty's  <Toodwill  to- 
-A  .lids  nie  by  your  last  letters,  in  answer  to  wliieli  I 
wrote  back  with  the  same  affection,  niethinks  I  should 
do  no  more  than  what  our  mutual  amity  requires,  if 
as  I  communicate  my  <rrateful  tiding-s  to  reciprocal 
jov,  so  when  contrary  accidents  fall  out,  that  I  should 
].iy  open  the  sense  and  grief  of  my  mind  to  your  ma- 
jesty, as  my  dearest  friend.  For  my  part,  this  is  my 
o]iinion  of  myself,  that  T  am  now  advanced  to  this  de- 
cree in  the  commonwealth,  to  the  end  I  should  consult 
in  the  first  place  and  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  for  the 
common  peace  of  the  protestants.  Which  is  the.  reason, 
tliat  of  necessity  it  behoves  me  more  grievously  to  lay 
to  lieart  wliat  we  are  sorry  to  hear  concerning  the 
bloody  conflicts  and  mutual  slaughters  of  the  Breme- 
iiers  and  Swedes.  But  this  I  chiefly  bewail,  that  being 
both  our  friends,  they  should  so  despitefully  combat 
one  against  another,  and  with  so  much  danger  to  the 
interests  of  the  protestants  ;  and  that  the  peace  of  Mun- 
ster,  which  it  was  thought  would  liave  proved  an  asy- 
lum and  safeguard  to  all  the  protestants,  should  be  the 
occasion  of  such  an  unfortunate  war,  that  now  the  arms 
ol  the  Swedes  are  turned  upon  those,  whom  but  a  little 
before,  among  the  rest,  they  most  stoutly  defended  for 
icligion's  sake ;  and  that  this  should  be  done  more 
especially  at  this  time,  when  the  papists  are  said  to 
persecute  the  reformed  all  over  German}^  and  to  return 
to  their  intermitted  for  some  time  oppressions,  and 
their  pristine  violences.  Hearing  therefore,  that  a 
truce  for  some  days  was  made  at  Breme,  I  could  not  for- 
bear signifying-  to  your  majesty,  upon  this  op])ortunity 
offered,  how  cordially  I  desire,  and  how  earnestly  I 
implore  the  God  of  peace,  that  this  truce  may  prove 
successfully  happy  for  the  good  of  both  parties,  and 
that  it  may  conclude  in  a  most  firm  peace,  by  a 
commodious  accommodation  on  both  sides.  To  which 
purpose,  ifyour  majesty  judges  that  my  assistance  may 
any  ways  conduce,  I  most  willingly  offer  and  promise 
it,  as  in  a  thing,  without  question,  most  acceptable  to 
the  most  holy  God.  In  the  mean  time,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart,  I  beseech  the  Almighty  to  direct  and 
govern  all  your  counsels  for  the  common  welfare  of 
the  christian  interest,  which  I  make  no  doubt  but  that 
your  majesty  chiefly  desires. 

WhitehaU,         Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 
Octoh.  26,  1654.  OLIVER,  .Sec. 

To  the  Magnijicent  and  most  Noble,  ihe  Consuls  and 
Senators  of  the  City  of  Breme. 

By  your  lettei-s  delivered  to  us  by  your  resident 
Henry  Oldenburgh,  that  there  is  a  difference  kindled 
between  your  city  and  a  most  potent  neighbour,  and 
to  what  straits  you  are  thereby  reduced,  with  so  much 
the  more  trouble  and  grief  wc  understand,  by  how 
much  the  more  ^vc  love  and  embrace  the  city  of  Breme, 


so  eminent  above  others  for  their  profession  of  the  or- 
thodox fiiith.  Neither  is  there  any  thing  which  we 
account  more  sacred  in  our  wishes,  than  that  the  \vliole 
protestaiit  name  would  knit  and  grow  together  in  bro- 
therly unity  and  concord.  In  the  mean  time,  most 
certain  it  is,  that  the  common  enemy  of  the  reformed 
rejoices  at  these  our  dissensions,  and  more  haughtily 
every  where  exerts  his  fury.  But  in  regard  the  con-  ' 
troversy,  which  at  present  exercises  your  contending 
arms,  is  not  within  the  power  of  our  decision,  we  im- 
])lore  the  Almighty  God,  that  the  truce  begun  may  ob- 
tain a  happy  issue.  Assuredly,  as  to  what  you  desired, 
we  have  written  to  the  king  of  the  Swedes,  exhorting 
him  to  peace  and  agreement,  as  being  most  chiefly 
grateful  to  Heaven,  and  have  offered  our  assistance  in 
so  pious  a  work.  On  the  other  side,  we  likewise  ex- 
hort yourselves  to  bear  an  equal  mind,  and  by  no  means 
to  refuse  any  honest  conditions  of  reconciliation.  And 
so  we  recommend  your  city  to  Divine  Protection  and 
Providence. 

Your  lordship's  most  affectionate, 

Whitehall,  OLIVER,  protector  of  the  common- 

Oct.  26,  1654.  wealth  of  England,  &e. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Republic  of  England,  to  the 
most  Illustrious  Prince  o/'Tarentum. 

Your  love  of  religion  apparently  made  known  in 
your  letters  to  us  delivered,  and  your  excelling  piety 
and  singular  affection  to  the  reformed  churches,  more 
especially  considering  the  nobility  and  splendour  of 
your  character,  and  in  a  kingdom  too,  wherein  there 
are  so  many  and  such  abounding  hopes  proposed  to  all 
of  eminent  quality  that  revolt  from  the  orthodox  faith, 
so  many  miseries  to  be  undergone  by  the  resolute  and 
constant,  gave  us  an  occasion  of  great  joy  and  conso- 
lation of  mind.  Nor  was  it  less  grateful  to  us,  that  we 
had  gained  your  good  opinion,  upon  the  same  account 
of  religion,  which  ought  to  render  your  highness  most 
chiefly  beloved  and  dear  to  ourselves.  We  call  God 
to  witness,  that  whatever  ho])es  or  expectations  the 
churches  according  to  your  relation  had  of  us,  we  may 
be  able  one  day  to  give  them  satisfaction,  if  need  re- 
quire, or  at  least  to  demonstrate  to  all  men,  how  much  it 
is  our  desire  never  to  fail  them.  Nor  should  we  think 
any  fruit  of  our  labours,  or  of  this  dignity  or  supreme 
employment  which  we  hold  in  our  republic,  greater 
than  that  we  might  be  in  a  condition  to  be  serviceable 
to  the  enlargement,  or  the  welfare,  or  which  is  more 
sacred,  to  the  jieace  of  the  reformed  church.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  exhort  and  beseech  your  lordship, 
to  remain  stedfast  to  the  last  minute  in  the  orthodox 
religion,  with  the  same  resolution  and  constancy,  as 
you  profess  it  received  from  your  ancestors  with  piety 
and  zeal.  Nor  indeed  can  there  be  any  thing  more 
worthy  yourself,  or  your  religious  parents,  nor  in  con- 
sideration of  what  you  have  deserved  of  us,  though  wc 
wish  all  things  for  your  own  sake,  tliat  we  can 
wish  more  noble  or  advantageous  to  your  lordship, 
than  that  you  would  take  such  methods,  and  ajijdy 
yourself  to  such  studies,  that  the  churches,  especially 
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()f  your  native  country,  under  the  discipline  of  which 
your  birth  and  genius  have  rendered  you  illustriously 
happy,  may  be  sensible  of  so  much  the  more  assured 
security  in  your  ])rotecti()u,  by  liow  much  you  excel 
others  in  lustre  and  ability. 
Whitehall,  April  — ,  1654. 

Oliver,  the  Protector,  (S'f.,  To  the  most  Serene  Prince, 
Immanuel  Duhe  of  Savoy,  Prince  of  Piemont, 
Greeting. 

Most  Serene  Prince, 
Letters  have  been  sent  us  from  Geneva,  as  also 
from  the  Dauphiuate,  and  many  other  places  bordering- 
upon  your  territories,  wherein  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand, that  such  of  your  royal  highness's  subjects,  as 
profess  the  reformed  religion,  are  commanded  by  your 
edict,  and  by  your  authority,  within  three  days  after 
the  promulgation  of  your  edict,  to  depart  their  native 
seats  and  habitations,  upon  pain  of  capital  punishment, 
and  forfeiture  of  all  their  fortunes  and  estates,  unless 
they  will  give  security  to  relinquish  their  religion 
within  twenty  days,  and  embrace  the  Roman  catholic 
faith.  And  that  when  they  applied  themselves  to 
your  royal  highness  in  a  most  sup2)liant  manner, 
imploring  a  revocation  of  the  said  edict,  and  that 
being  received  into  pristine  favour,  they  might  be 
restored  to  the  liberty  granted  them  by  your  predeces- 
sors, a  part  of  your  army  fell  upon  them,  most  cruelly 
slew  several,  put  otiiers  in  chains,  and  compelled  the 
rest  to  fly  into  desert  places,  and  to  the  mountains 
covered  with  snow,  where  some  hundreds  of  fami- 
lies are  reduced  to  such  distress,  that  it  is  greatly 
to  be  feared,  they  will  in  a  short  time  all  miserably 
perish  through  cold  and  hunger.  These  things,  when 
they  were  related  to  us,  we  could  not  choose  but 
be  touched  with  extreme  grief  and  compassion  for 
the  sufferings  and  calamities  of  this  afflicted  people. 
Now  in  regard  we  must  acknowledge  ourselves 
linked  together  not  only  by  the  same  tie  of  hu- 
manity, but  by  joint  communion  of  the  same  religion, 
we  thought  it  impossible  for  us  to  satisfy  our  duty  to 
God,  to  brotherly  charity,  or  our  profession  of  the  same 
religion,  if  we  should  only  be  affected  with  a  bare  sor- 
row for  the  misery  and  calamity  of  our  brethren,  and 
not  contribute  all  our  endeavours,  to  relieve  and  suc- 
cour them  in  their  unexpected  adversity,  as  much  as  in 
us  lies.  Therefore  in  a  great  measure  we  most  earn- 
estly beseech  and  conjure  your  royal  highness,  that 
you  would  call  back  to  your  thoughts  the  moderation 
of  your  most  serene  predecessors,  and  the  liberty  by 
them  granted  and  confirmed  from  time  to  time  to  their 
subjects  the  Vaudois.  In  granting  and  confirming 
wliich,  as  they  did  that  which  without  all  question  was 
most  grateful  to  God,  who  has  been  pleased  to  reserve 
the  jurisdiction  and  power  over  the  conscience  to  him- 
self alone,  so  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  they  had  a  due 
consideration  of  their  subjects  also,  whom  they  found 
stout  and  most  faithful  in  war,  and  always  obedient  in 
peace.  And  as  your  roj'al  serenity  in  other  things 
most  laudably  follows  tJie  footsteps  of  your  immortal 


ancestors,  so  we  again  and  again  beseech  your  royal 
highness,  not  to  swerve  from  the  path  wherein  they 
trod  in  this  particular ;  but  that  you  would  vouciisafe 
to  abrogate  both  this  edict,  and  whatsoever  else  may 
be  decreed  to  the  disturbance  of  your  subjects  upon  the 
account  of  the  reformed  religion ;  that  you  would  ratify 
to  them  their  conceded  privileges  and  pristine  liberty, 
and  command  their  losses  to  be  repaired,  and  that  an 
end  be  put  to  their  oppressions.  Wiiich  if  your  royal 
highness  shall  be  pleased  to  see  performed, you  will  do 
a  tiling  most  acceptable  to  God,  revive  and  comfort  the 
miserable  in  dire  calamity,  and  most  highly  oblige  all 
your  neighbours,  that  profess  the  reformed  religion, 
but  more  especially  ourselves,  who  shall  be  liound  to 
look  upon  your  clemency  and  benignity  toward  your 
subjects  as  the  fruit  of  our  earnest  solicitation.  Which 
will  both  engage  us  to  a  reciprocal  return  of  all  good 
offices,  and  lay  the  solid  foundations  not  only  of  esta- 
blishing, but  increasing,  alliance  and  friendship  be- 
tween this  republic  and  your  dominions.  Nor  do  we 
less  promise  this  to  ourselves  from  your  justice  and 
moderation ;  to  which  we  beseech  Almighty  God  to 
incline  your  mind  and  thoughts.  And  so  we  cordially 
implore  just  Heaven  to  bestow  upon  your  highness  and 
your  people  the  blessings  of  peace  and  truth,  and  pros- 
perous success  in  all  your  affairs. 
Whitehall,  May  — ,  1655. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Republic  o/ England,  to  the 
most  Serene  Prmce  o/'Transilvania,  Greeting. 

Most  Serene  Prince, 
By  your  letters  of  the  sixteenth  of  November,  sixteen 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  you  have  made  us  sensible  of 
your  singular  goodwill  and  aflTection  towards  us;  and 
your  envoy,  who  delivered  those  letters  to  us,  more 
amply  declared  your  desire  of  contracting  alliance  and 
friendship  with  us.  Certainly  for  our  parts  we  do  not 
a  little  rejoice  at  this  opportunity  oflfered  us,  to  declare 
and  make  manifest  our  affection  to  your  highness,  and 
how  great  a  value  we  justly  set  upon  your  person.  But 
after  fame  had  reported  to  us  your  egregious  merits 
and  labours  undertaken  in  behalf  of  the  christian  re- 
public, when  you  were  pleased  that  all  these  things, 
and  what  you  have  farther  in  your  thoughts  to  do  in 
the  defence  and  for  promoting  the  christian  interest, 
should  be  in  friendly  manner  imparted  to  us  by  letters 
from  yourself,  this  afforded  us  a  more  plentiful  occa- 
sion of  joy  and  satisfaction,  to  hear  that  God,  in  those 
remoter  regions,  had  raised  up  to  himself  so  potent  and 
renowned  a  minister  of  his  glory  and  providence :  and 
that  this  great  minister  of  heaven,  so  famed  for  his 
courage  and  success,  should  be  desirous  to  associate 
with  us  in  the  common  defence  of  the  protestant  re- 
ligion, at  this  time  wickedly  assailed  by  words  and 
deeds.  Nor  is  it  to  be  questioned  but  that  God,  who 
has  infused  into  us  both,  though  separated  by  such  a 
spacious  interval  of  many  climates,  the  same  desires 
and  thoughts  of  defending  the  orthodox  religion,  will 
be  our  instructor  and  author  of  the  ways  and  means 
whereby  we  may  be  assistant  and  useful  to  ourselves 
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and  ibe  rest  of  the  reformed  cities ;  provided  we  watcli 
all  opportunities,  that  God  shall  put  into  our  hands, 
and  be  not  wanting'  to  lay  hold  of  them.  In  the  mean 
time  we  cannot  without  an  extreme  and  penetrating 
sorrow  forbear  putting-  your  highness  in  mind,  how 
unmercifully  the  duke  of  Savoy  has  persecuted  iiis  own 
subjects,  professing  the  ortliodox  faith,  in  certain  val- 
leys, at  the  feet  of  tlie  Alps :  whom  he  has  not  only 
constrained  by  a  most  severe  edict,  as  many  as  refuse 
to  embrace  the  catholic  religion,  to  forsake  their  native 
habitations,  goods,  and  estates,  but  has  fallen  upon 
them  with  his  army,  put  several  most  cruelly  to  the 
sword,  others  more  barbarously  tormented  to  death, 
and  driven  the  greatest  number  to  the  mountains,  there 
to  he  consumed  with  cold  and  hunger,  exposing  their 
houses  to  the  fury,  and  their  goods  to  the  plunder,  of 
his  executioners.  These  things,  as  tiiey  have  already 
been  related  to  your  highness,  so  we  readily  assure 
ourselves,  that  so  much  cruelty  cannot  but  be  griev- 
ously displeasing  to  your  ears,  and  that  you  will  not  be 
wanting  to  afford  your  aid  and  succour  to  those  miser- 
able wretches,  if  there  be  any  that  survive  so  many 
slaughters  and  calamities.  For  our  parts,  we  have 
written  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  beseeching  him  to  re- 
move his  incensed  anger  from  his  subjects ;  as  also  to 
the  king  of  France,  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  do  the 
same ;  and  lastly,  to  the  princes  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion, to  the  end  they  might  understand  our  sentiments 
concerning  so  fell  and  savage  a  piece  of  cruelty. 
Which,  though  first  begun  upon  those  poor  and  help- 
less people,  however  threatens  all  that  profess  the  same 
religion,  and  tlierefore  imposes  upon  all  a  greater  ne- 
cessity of  providing  for  themselves  in  general,  and 
consulting  the  common  safety;  which  is  the  course 
that  we  shall  always  follow,  as  God  shall  be  pleased  to 
direct  us.  Of  which  your  highness  may  be  assured, 
as  also  of  our  sincerity  and  affection  to  your  serenity, 
whereby  we  are  engaged  to  wish  all  prosperous  success 
to  your  affairs,  and  a  happy  issue  of  all  your  enter- 
prises and  endeavours,  in  asserting  the  liberty  of  tlie 
gospel,  and  the  worshippers  of  it. 
Whitehall, May — ,1655. 

Oliver,  Pro<ec<or,  to  the  most  Serene  Prince,  Charles 
GvsTAWs  Adolpuvs,  Ki7i(j  of  the  Swedes,  Greeting. 

We  make  no  question,  but  that  the  fame  of  that  most 
rigid  edict  has  reached  your  dominions,  whereby  the 
duke  of  Savoy  has  totally  ruined  his  protestant  subjects 
inhabiting  the  Alpine  valleys,  and  commanded  them 
to  be  exterminated  from  their  native  scats  and  liabita- 
tions,  unless  they  will  give  security  to  renounce  their 
religion  received  from  their  forefathers,  in  exchange 
for  the  Roman  catholic  superstition,  and  that  within 
twenty  daj-s  at  farthest :  so  that  many  being  killed, 
the  rest  stripped  to  their  skins,  and  exposed  to  most 
certain  destruction,  are  now  forced  to  wander  over  de- 
sert mountains,  and  through  perpetual  w  inter,  together 
with  their  wives  and  children,  half  dead  with  cold  and 
hunger:  and  that  your  majesty  has  laid  it  to  heart, 
with  a  pious  sorrow  and  compassionate  consideration. 


we  as  little  doubt.  For  that  the  protestant  name  and 
cause,  altliough  tliey  differ  among  themselves  in  some 
things  of  little  consequence,  is  nevertheless  the  same 
in  general,  and  united  in  one  common  interest;  the 
hatred  of  our  adversaries,  alike  incensed  against  pro- 
testants,  very  easily  demonstrates.  Now  there  is  no- 
body can  be  ignorant,  that  the  kings  of  the  Swedes 
have  always  joined  with  the  reformed,  carrying  their 
victorious  arms  into  Germany  in  defence  of  the  protest- 
ants  without  distinction.  Therefore  we  make  it  our 
chief  request,  and  that  in  a  more  especial  manner  to 
your  majesty,  that  you  would  solicit  the  duke  of  Savoy 
by  letters ;  and,  by  interposing  your  intermediating 
authority,  endeavour  to  avert  the  horrid  cruelty  of  this 
edict,  if  possible,  from  people  no  less  innocent  than 
religious.  For  we  think  it  superfluous  to  admonish 
your  majesty  whither  these  rigorous  beginnings  tend, 
and  what  they  threaten  to  all  the  protestants  in  gene- 
ral. But  if  he  rather  choose  to  listen  to  his  anger, 
than  to  our  joint  entreaties  and  intercessions;  if  there 
be  any  tie,  any  charity  or  communion  of  religion  to  be 
believed  and  worshipped,  upon  consultations  duly  first 
communicated  to  your  majesty,  and  the  chief  of  the 
protestant  princes,  some  other  course  is  to  be  speedily 
taken,  that  such  a  numerous  multitude  of  our  innocent 
brethren  may  not  miserably  perish  for  want  of  succour 
and  assistance.  Which,  in  regard  we  make  no  question 
but  that  it  is  your  majesty's  opinion  and  determination, 
there  can  be  nothing  in  our  opinion  more  prudently 
resolved,  than  to  join  our  reputation,  authority,  coun- 
sels, forces,  and  whatever  else  is  needful,  with  all  the 
speed  that  may  be,  in  pursuance  of  so  pious  a  design. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  beseech  Almighty  God  to  bless 
your  majesty. 

Oliver,  Protector,  ^c.  to  the  High  and  Mighty  Lords, 
the  States  of  the  United  Provinces. 

We  make  no  question,  but  that  you  have  already 
been  informed  of  the  duke  of  Savoy's  edict,  set  forth 
against  his  subjects  inhabiting  the  valleys  at  the  feet 
of  the  Alps,  ancient  professors  of  the  orthodox  faith ; 
by  which  edict,  they  are  commanded  to  abandon  their 
native  habitations,  stripped  of  all  their  fortunes,  unless 
vvitliin  twenty  days  they  embrace  the  Roman  faith  ; 
and  with  what  cruelty  the  authority  of  this  edict  has 
raged  against  a  needy  and  harmless  people,  many  being 
slain  by  the  soldiers,  the  rest  plundered  and  driven 
from  their  houses,  together  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, to  combat  cold  and  hunger  among  desert  moun- 
tains, and  perpetual  snow.  These  things  with  what 
commotion  of  mind  yow  heard  related,  what  a  fellow- 
feeling  of  the  calamities  of  brethren  pierced  your 
breasts,  we  readily  conjectured  from  the  depth  of  our 
own  sorrow,  which  certainly  is  most  heavy  and  afflict- 
ive. For  being  engaged  together  by  the  same  tie  of 
religion,  no  wonder  we  should  be  so  deeply  moved 
with  the  same  affections  upon  the  dreadful  and  unde- 
served sufferings  of  our  brethren.  Besides,  that  your 
conspicuous  piety  and  charity  toward  the  orthodux, 
wherever  overborn  and  oppressed,  has  been  frequently 
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experienced  in  the  most  urging'  straits  and  calamities 
of  tliecliurclies.  P'or  my  own  part,  unless  my  tlioughts 
deceive  nic,  there  is  nothing  wiicrein  I  slioiild  desire 
more  willingly  to  ho  overcome,  than  in  goodwill  and 
charity  toward  brethren  of"  the  same  religion,  afflicted 
and  wronged  in  their  (piiet  cnjovmcnts  ;  as  being  one 
that  would  be  accounted  always  ready  to  prefer  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  churches  before  my  particular 
interests.  So  far  therefore  as  hitherto  lay  in  our  power, 
we  have  written  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  even  almost  to 
supplication,  beseeching  him,  that  he  would  admit 
into  his  breast  more  placid  thoughts  and  kinder  effects 
of  his  favour  toivard  his  most  innocent  subjects  and 
suppliants ;  that  he  would  restore  the  miserable  to  their 
habitations  and  estates,  and  grant  them  their  pristine 
freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  Moreover, 
we  wrote  to  the  chiefest  princes  and  magistrates  of  the 
protestants,  whom  we  thoiigiit  most  nearly  concerned 
in  these  matters,  that  they  would  lend  us  their  assistance 
to  entreat  and  pacify  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  their  be- 
half And  we  make  no  doubt  now  but  you  have  done 
the  same,  and  perha])s  much  more.  For  this  so  dan- 
gerous a  precedent,  and  lately  renewed  severity  of  ut- 
most cruelty  toward  tiie  reformed,  if  the  authors  of  it 
meet  with  prosperous  success,  to  what  apparent  dangers 
it  reduces  our  religion,  we  need  not  admonish  your 
prudence.  On  the  other  side,  if  the  duke  shall  once 
but  permit  himself  to  be  atoned  and  won  by  our  united 
applications,  not  only  our  afflicted  brethren,  but  we 
ourselves  shall  reap  the  noble  and  abounding  harvest 
and  reward  of  this  laborious  undertaking.  But  if  he 
still  persist  in  the  same  obstinate  resolutions  of  reducing 
to  utmost  extremity  those  people,  (among  whom  our 
religion  was  either  disseminated  by  the  first  doctors  of 
the  gospel,  and  preserved  from  the  defilement  of  su- 
perstition, or  else  restored  to  its  pristine  sincerity  long 
before  other  nations  obtained  that  felicity,)  and  deter- 
mines their  utter  extirpation  and  destruction  ;  we  are 
ready  to  take  such  other  course  and  counsels  with 
yourselves,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  our  reformed 
friends  and  confederates,  as  may  be  most  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  just  and  good  men,  upon  the 
brink  of  inevitable  ruin;  and  to  make  the  duke  him- 
self sensible,  that  we  can  no  longer  neglect  the  heavy 
oppressions  and  calamities  of  our  orthodox  brethren. 
Farewcl. 

To  the  Evangelic  Cities  of  Switzerland. 

We  make  no  question,  but  the  late  calamity  of  the 
Piedmontois,  professing  our  religion,  reached  your 
ears  before  the  unwelcome  news  of  it  arrived  with  us : 
who  being  a  people  under  the  protection  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  by  a  severe  edict  of  their 
prince  commanded  to  depart  their  native  habitations, 
unless  within  three  days  they  gave  security  to  embrace 
the  Roman  religion,  soon  after  were  assailed  by  armed 
violence,  that  turned  t':eir  dwellings  into  slaughter- 
houses, while  others,  without  number,  were  terrified 
into  banishment,  where  now  naked  and  afflicted,  with- 
out house  or  home,  or  any  covering  from  tlie  weather, 


and  ready  to  perish  through  hunger  and  cold,  they 
miserably  waniler  thorough  desert  mountains,  and 
depths  of  snow,  together  with  their  wives  and  children. 
And  far  less  reason  have  we  to  doubt,  but  that  so  soon 
as  they  came  to  your  knowledge,  you  laid  these  things 
to  heart,  with  a  compassion  no  less  sensible  of  their 
nnillipliod  miseries  than  ourselves ;  the  more  deeply 
imprinted  perhaps  in  your  minds,  as  being  next  neigh- 
bours to  the  sufferers.  Besides,  that  we  have  abundant 
proof  of  your  singular  love  and  affection  for  the  ortho- 
dox faiti),  of  your  constancy  in  retaining-  it,  and  your 
fortitude  in  defending  it.  Seeing  then,  by  the  most 
strict  communion  of  leligion,  that  30U,  together  with 
ourselves,  aie  all  brethren  alike,  or  rather  one  body 
with  those  unfortunate  people,  of  which  no  member 
can  be  afflicted  without  the  feeling',  without  pain, 
without  the  detriment  and  hazard  of  the  rest ;  we 
ti)ought  it  convenient  to  write  to  your  lordships  con- 
cerning* this  matter,  and  let  you  understand,  how  much 
we  believe  it  to  be  the  general  interest  of  us  all,  as 
much  as  in  us  lies,  with  our  common  aid  and  succour 
to  relieve  our  exterminated  and  indigent  brethren ;  and 
not  only  to  take  care  for  removing  their  miseries  and 
afflictions,  but  also  to  provide,  tliat  the  mischief  spread 
no  farther,  nor  encroach  upon  ourselves  in  general,  en- 
couraged by  example  and  success.  We  have  written 
letters  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  wherein  we  have  most 
earnestly  besought  him,  out  of  his  wonted  clemency, 
to  deal  more  gently  and  mildly  with  his  most  faithful 
subjects,  and  to  restore  them,  almost  ruined  as  they  are, 
to  their  goods  and  habitations.  And  we  are  in  hopes, 
that  by  these  our  entreaties,  or  rather  by  the  united  in- 
tercessions of  us  all,  the  most  serene  prince  at  length  will 
be  atoned,  and  grant  what  we  have  requested  with  so 
much  importunity.  But  if  his  mind  be  obstinately 
bent  to  other  determinations,  we  are  ready  to  commu- 
nicate our  consultations  with  yours,  by  what  most  pre- 
valent means  to  relieve  and  re-establish  most  innocent 
men,  and  our  most  dearly  beloved  brethi-en  in  Christ, 
tormented  and  overlaid  with  so  many  wrongs  and  op- 
pressions ;  and  preserve  them  from  inevitable  and  un- 
deserved ruin.  Of  whose  welfare  and  safety,  as  I  am 
assured,  that  you,  according  to  your  wonted  jiiety,  are 
most  cordially  tender;  so  for  our  own  parts,  we  cannot 
but  in  our  opinion  prefer  their  preservation  before  our 
most  important  interests,  even  the  safeguard  of  our  own 
life.     Farewel. 

Westminster,  0.  P. 

May  \dtli,  1655. 

Superscribed,  To  the  most  Illustrious  and  Potent 
Lords,  the  Consuls  and  Senators  of  the  Protes- 
tant Cantons  and  Confederate  Cities  of  Swit- 
zerland, Greeting. 

To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  Lewis,  King 
w/France. 

INIost  Serene  and  Potent  King ; 
Bv  your  majesty's  letters,  which  you  wrote  in  an- 
swer to  ours  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  we  readily  un- 
dcrstaiul,  that  M'e  failed  Jiot  in  our  judgment,  that  the 
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inhuman  slnu^liter,  and  barbarous  massacres  of  those 
men,  who  profess  the  reformed  religion  of  Savoy,  per- 
petrated hy  some  of  your  regiments,  were  the  effects 
neither  of  your  orders  nor  commands.  And  it  afforded 
us  a  singular  occasion  of  joy,  to  hear  that  your  majesty 
had  so  timely  signified  to  your  colonies  and  officers, 
whose  violent  precipitancy  engaged  them  in  those  in- 
human butcheries,  without  the  encouragement  of  law- 
ful allowance,  how  displeasing  they  were  to  your  ma- 
jesty; that  you  had  admonished  the  duke  iiimself  to  for- 
bear such  acts  of  cruelty;  and  that  you  had  interposed 
with  so  much  fidelity  and  humanity  all  the  high  vene- 
ration paid  you  in  that  court,  your  near  alliance  and 
authority,  for  restoring  to  their  ancient  abodes  those 
unfortunate  exiles.  And  it  was  our  hopes,  that  that 
prince  would  in  some  measure  have  condescended  to 
the  good  pleasure  and  intercessions  of  your  majesty. 
But  finding  not  any  thing  obtained,  either  by  your 
own,  nor  the  entreaties  and  importunities  of  other 
princes  in  the  cause  of  the  distressed,  we  deemed  it  not 
foreign  from  our  duty,  to  send  this  noble  person,  under 
the  character  of  our  extraordinary  envoy,  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  more  amply  and  fully  to  lay  before  him,  how 
deeply  sensible  we  are  of  such  exasperated  cruelties, 
inflicted  upon  the  professors  of  the  same  religion  with 
ourselves,  and  all  this  too  out  of  a  hatred  of  the  same 
worship.  And  we  have  reason  to  hope  a  success  of 
this  negotiation  so  much  the  more  prosperous,  if  your 
majesty  would  vouchsafe  to  employ  your  authority 
and  assistance  once  again  with  so  much  the  more  ur- 
gent importunity  ;  and  as  you  have  undertaken  for 
those  indigent  people,  that  they  will  be  faithful  and 
obedient  to  their  prince,  so  you  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  take  care  of  their  welfare  and  safety,  that 
no  farther  oppressions  of  this  nature,  no  more  such 
dismal  calamities,  may  be  the  portion  of  the  innocent 
and  peaceful.  This  being  truly  royal  and  just  in  it- 
self, and  highly  agreeable  to  your  benignity  and  cle- 
mency, which  every  where  protects  in  soft  security 
so  many  of  your  subjects  professing  the  same  religion, 
we  cannot  but  expect,  as  it  behoves  us,  from  your 
majesty.  Which  act  of  yours,  as  it  will  more  closely 
bind  to  your  subjection  all  the  protestants  throughout 
your  spacious  dominions,  whose  affection  and  fidelity 
to  your  predecessors  and  yourself  in  most  important 
distresses  have  been  often  conspicuously  made  known  : 
so  will  it  fully  convince  all  foreign  princes,  that 
the  advice  or  intention  of  your  majesty  were  no  way 
contributory  to  this  prodigious  violence,  whatever 
inflamed  j'our  ministers  and  officers  to  promote  it. 
More  especially,  if  your  majesty  shall  inflict  deserv- 
ed punishment  upon  those  captains  and  ministers, 
who  of  their  own  authority,  and  to  gratify  their  own 
wills,  adventured  the  perpetrating  such  dreadful  acts 
of  inhumanity.  In  the  mean  while,  since  your  majesty 
has  assured  us  of  your  justly  merited  aversion  to  these 
most  inhuman  and  cruel  proceedings,  we  doubt  not 
but  you  will  aflTord  a  secure  sanctuary  and  shelter 
within  your  kingdom  to  all  those  miserable  exiles,  that 
shall  fly  to  your  majesty  for  protection  ;  and  tiiat  you 
will  not  give  permission  to  any  of  your  subjects,  to 
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assist  tljc  duke  of  Savoy  to  tlicir  prejudice.  It  remains 
that  we  make  known  to  your  majesty,  how  highly  we 
esteem  and  value  your  friendship  :  in  testimony  of 
which,  we  farther  affirm,  there  shall  never  be  wanting 
upon  all  occasions  the  real  assurances  and  effects  of  our 
protestation. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 
Whitehall,  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Corii- 

Juli/ 29,  16.55.  monwealth  of  England,  &c. 

To  the  most  Eminent  Lord,  Cardinal  Mazarine. 

Most  Eminent  Lord  Cardinal, 

Having  deemed  it  necessary  to  send  this  noble  per- 
son to  the  king  with  letters,  a  copy  of  which  is  here 
enclosed,  we  gave  him  also  farther  in  ciiarge,  to  salute 
your  excellency  in  our  name,  as  having  intrusted  to 
his  fidelity  certain  other  matters  to  be  communicated 
to  your  eminency.  In  reference  to  whicli  affairs,  I 
entreat  your  eminency  to  give  him  entire  credit,  as 
being  a  person  in  whom  I  have  reposed  a  more  than 
ordinary  confidence. 

Your  eminency's  most  affectionate, 

Whitehall,  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 

Juli/  29,  1655. 


monwealth  of  England. 


Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Cornmomvcalth  o/England, 
To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  Frederic  III.,  King  of 
Denmark,  Norway,  &c. 

With  what  a  severe  and  unmerciful  edict  Immanuel 
duke  of  Savoy  has  expelled  from  their  native  seats  his 
subjects  inhabiting  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  men  other- 
wise harmless,  only  for  many  years  remarkably  famous 
for  embracing  the  purity  of  religion ;  and  after  a 
dreadful  slaughter  of  some  numbers,  how  he  has  ex- 
posed the  rest  to  the  hardships  of  those  desert  moun- 
tains, stripped  to  their  skins,  and  barred  from  all  relief, 
we  believe  your  majesty  has  long  since  heard,  and 
doubt  not  but  your  majesty  is  touched  with  a  real  com- 
miseration of  their  sufferings,  as  becomes  so  puissant  a 
defender  and  prince  of  the  reformed  faith  :  for  indeed 
the  institutions  of  christian  religion  require,  that  what- 
ever mischiefs  and  miseries  any  part  of  us  undergo,  it 
should  behove  us  all  to  be  deeply  sensible  of  the  same  : 
nor  does  any  man  better  than  your  majesty  foresee,  if 
we  may  be  thought  able  to  give  a  right  conjecture  of 
your  piety  and  prudence,  what  dangers  the  success  and 
example  of  this  fact  portend  to  ourselves  in  particular, 
and  to  the  whole  protestant  name  in  general.  We 
have  written  the  more  willingly  to  yourself,  to  the  end 
we  might  assure  your  majesty,  that  the  same  sorrow, 
which  we  hope  you  have  conceived  for  the  calamity  of 
our  most  innocent  brethren,  the  same  opinion,  the  same 
judgment  you  have  of  the  whole  matter,  is  plainly  and 
sincerely  our  own.  We  have  therefore  sent  our  letters 
to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  wherein  we  have  most  impor- 
tunately besought  him,  to  spare  those  miserable  people, 
that  implore  his  mercy,  and  that  he  would  no  longer 
suflTer  that  dreadful  edict  to  be  in  force  :  wliich  if  your 
majesty  and  the  rest  of  the  reformed  princes  would 
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vouchsafe  to  do,  as  we  are  apt  to  believe  they  liave 
already  done,  there  is  some  hope,  that  the  ang'er  of  the 
most  serene  diikc  may  he  assua£>-cd,  and  that  his  indij^- 
nation  will  relent  upon  the  intercession  and  importuni- 
ties of  his  neighbour  princes.  Or  if  he  persist  in  his 
determinations,  we  protest  ourselves  ready,  tocfether 
with  your  majesty,  and  the  rest  of  our  confederates  of 
the  reformed  religion,  to  take  such  speedy  methods,  as 
may  enable  us,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses of  so  many  miserable  creatures,  and  provide 
for  their  liberty  and  safety.  In  the  mean  time  we 
beseech  Almighty  God  to  bless  your  majesty  with  all 
prosperity. 
Whitehall,  May  — ,  1655. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  q/"  England, 
^c,  To  the  most  Noble  the  Consuls  and  Senators  of 
the  City  o/ Geneva. 

We  had  before  made  known  to  your  lordships  our 
excessive  sorrow  for  the  heavy  and  unheard  of  cala- 
mities of  the  protestants,  inhabiting  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  whom  the  duke  of  Savoy  persecutes  with 
so  much  cruelty ;  but  that  we  made  it  our  business,  that 
you  should  at  the  same  time  understand,  that  we  are 
not  only  affected  with  the  multitude  of  their  sufferings, 
but  are  using  the  utmost  of  our  endeavours  to  relieve 
and  comfort  them  in  their  distresses.  To  that  pur- 
pose we  have  taken  care  for  a  gathering  of  alms  to  be 
made  throughout  this  whole  republic ;  which  upon 
good  grounds  we  expect  will  be  such,  as  will  demon- 
strate the  affection  of  this  nation  toward  their  brethren, 
labouring  under  the  burden  of  such  horrid  inhumani- 
ties ;  and  that  as  the  communion  of  religion  is  the  same 
between  both  people,  so  the  sense  of  their  calamities 
is  no  less  the  same.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  col- 
lections of  the  money  go  forward,  which  in  regard  they 
will  require  some  time  to  accomplish,  and  for  that  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  those  deplorable  people  will 
admit  of  no  delay,  we  thought  it  requisite  to  remit  be- 
fore-hand two  thousand  pounds  of  the  value  of  England 
with  all  possible  speed,  to  be  distributed  among  such 
as  shall  be  judged  to  be  most  in  present  need  of  com- 
fort and  succour.  Now  in  regard  we  are  not  ignorant 
how  deeply  the  miseries  and  wrongs  of  those  most 
innocent  people  have  affected  yourselves,  and  that  you 
will  not  think  amiss  of  any  labour  or  pains  where  you 
can  be  assisting  to  their  relief,  we  made  no  scruple  to 
commit  the  paying  and  distributing  this  sum  of  money 
to  your  care  ;  and  to  give  you  this  farther  trouble,  that 
according  to  your  wonted  piety  and  prudence,  you 
would  take  care,  that  the  said  money  may  be  distri- 
buted equally  to  the  most  necessitous,  to  the  end  that 
though  the  sum  be  small,  yet  there  may  be  something 
to  refresh  and  revive  the  most  poor  and  needv,  till  we 
can  afford  them  a  more  plentiful  supply.  And  thus, 
not  making  any  doubt  but  you  will  take  in  good  part 
the  trouble  imposed  upon  ye,  we  beseech  Almighty 
God  to  stir  up  the  hearts  of  all  his  people  professing 
the  orthodox  religion,  to  resolve  upon  the  common 
defence  of  themselves,  and  the  mutual  assistance  of 


each  other  against  their  imbittered  and  most  implaca- 
ble enemies :  in  the  prosecution  of  which,  we  should 
rejoice  that  our  helping  hand  might  be  any  way  ser- 
viceable to  the  church.     Farewel. 

Fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  the  foresaid  two  thousand 
will  be  remitted  by  Gerard  Hench  from  Paris,  and  the 
other  five  hundred  pounds  will  be  taken  care  of  by 
letters  from  the  lord  Stoup. 

June  8,  1655. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/'England, 
^c.  To  the  most  Serene  Prince, the  Duke  of  Venice. 

Most  Serene  Prince, 
As  it  has  been  always  a  great  occasion  of  rejoicing 
to  us,  whenever  any  prosperous  success  attended  your 
arms,  but  more  especially  against  the  common  enemy 
of  the  Christian  name ;  so  neither  are  we  sorry  for  the 
late  advantage  gained  by  your  fleet,  though,  as  we 
understand,  it  happened  not  a  little  to  the  detriment  of 
our  people  :  for  certain  of  our  merchants,  William  and 
Daniel  Williams,  and  Edward  Beale,  have  set  forth  in 
a  petition  presented  to  us,  that  a  ship  of  theirs,  called 
the  Great  Prince,  was  lately  sent  by  them  with  goods 
and  merchandise  to  Constantinople,  where  the  said 
ship  was  detained  by  the  ministers  of  the  Port,  to  caiTy 
soldiers  and  provisions  to  Crete ;  and  that  the  said  ship 
being  constrained  to  sail  alonsf  with  the  same  fleet  of 
the  Turks,  which  was  set  upon  and  vanquished  by  the 
galleys  of  the  Venetians,  was  taken,  carried  away  to 
Venice,  and  there  adjudged  lawful  prize  by  the  judges 
of  the  admiralty.  Now  therefore  in  regard  the  said 
ship  was  pressed  by  the  Turks,  and  forced  into  their 
service  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  owners 
directly  or  indirectly  obtained,  and  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  her,  being  shipped  with  soldiers,  to  withdraw 
from  the  engagement,  we  most  earnestly  request  your 
serenity,  that  you  will  remit  that  sentence  of  your 
admiralty,  as  a  present  to  our  friendship,  and  take  such 
care,  that  the  ship  may  be  restored  to  the  owners,  no 
way  deserving  the  displeasure  of  your  republic  by  any 
act  of  theirs.  In  the  obtaining  of  which  request,  more 
especially  upon  our  intercession,  while  we  find  the 
merchants  themselves  so  well  assured  of  your  clemency, 
it  behoves  us  not  to  question  it.  And  so  we  beseech 
the  Almighty  God  to  continue  his  prosperous  blessings 
upon  your  noble  designs,  and  the  Venetian  republic. 

Your  serenity's  and  the  Venetian  repub- 
lic's most  affectionate, 

Westminster,  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Cora- 

Decemb.  — ,  1655.  monwealth  of  England,  &c. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/England, 
<^c..  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  Lewis,  King  of 
France. 

Most  Serene  King, 
Certain  of  our  merchants,  by  name  Samuel  Mico, 
William  Cockain,  George  Poyner,  and  several  others, 
in  a  petition  to  us  have  set  forth,  That  in  the  year  1650, 
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they  laded  a  ship  of  tlieirs,  called  the  Unicorn,  with 
goods  of  a  very  considerable  value  ;  and  that  the  said 
ship  being'  thus  laden  with  silk,  oil,  and  other  merchan- 
dise, amountiuu-  to  above  thirty-four  thousand  of  our 
pounds,  was  taken  by  the  admiral  and  vice-admiral  of 
your  majesty's  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  sea.     Now  it 
appears  to  us,  that  our  people  who  were  then  in  the 
ship,  by  reason  there  was  at  that  time  a  peace  between 
the  French  and  us,  that  never  had  been  violated  in  the 
least,  were  not  willinji-  to  make  any  defence  ag'ainst 
your  majesty's  royal  ships,  and  therefore,  overruled  be- 
sides by  the  fair  promises  of  the  captains  Paul  and 
Terrery,  who  faithfully  eng-aoed  to  dismiss  our  people, 
they  paid   their  obedience  to  the  maritime  laws,  and 
produced  their  bills  of  lading.     Moreover,  we  find  that 
the  merchants  aforesaid  sent  their  agent  into  France,  to 
demand  restitution  of  the  said  ship  and  goods :  and  then 
it  was,  that  after  above  three  years  slipped  away,  when 
the  suit  was  brought  so  far,  that  sentence  of  restitution 
or  condemnation  was  to  have  been  given,  that  his  emi- 
nency  cardinal  Mazarine  acknowledged  to  their  factor 
Hugh  Morel,  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  the  mer- 
chants, and  undertook  that  satisfaction  should  be  given, 
so  soon  as  the  league  between  the  two  nations,  which 
was  then  under  negotiation,  should  be   ratified   and 
confirmed.     Nay,  since   that,  his  excellency  M.  de 
Bourdeaux,  your  majesty's  embassador,  assured  us  in 
express  words,  by  the  command  of  your  majesty  and 
your  council.  That  care  should  be  taken  of  tiiat  ship 
and  goods  in  a  particular  exception,  apart  from  those 
controversies,  for  the  decision  of  which  a  general  pro- 
vision was  made  by  the  league :  of  which  promise,  tlie 
embassador,  now  opportunely  arrived  here  to  solicit 
some  business  of  his  own,  is  a  testimony  no  way  to  be 
questioned.     Which  being  true,  and  the  right  of  the 
merchants  in  redemandiiig  tiieir  ship  and  goods  so 
undeniably  apparent,  we  most  earnestly  request  your 
majesty,  that  they  may  meet  with  no  delay  in  obtain- 
ing what  is  justly  their  due,  but  that  your  majesty  will 
admit  the  grant  of  this  favour,  as  tlie  first  fruits  of  our 
revived  amity,  and  the  lately  renewed  league  between 
us.     The  refusal  of  which  as  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt,  so  we  beseech  Almighty  God  to  bless  with  all 
prosperity  both  your  majesty  and  your  kingdom. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 
Westminster,  wealth    of    England,     Scotland, 

Dec.  — ,  1655.  and  Ireland,  &c. 

To  the  Evangelic  Cities  o/ Switzerland. 

In  what  condition  your  affairs  are,  which  is  not  the 
best,  wc  are  abundantly  informed,  as  well  by  your 
public  acts  transmitted  to  us  by  our  agent  at  Geneva, 
as  also  by  your  letters  from  Zuric,  bearing*  date  the 
twenty-seventh  of  December.  Whereby,  although  wc 
arc  sorry  to  find  your  peace,  and  such  a  lasting  league 
of  confederac}',  broken  ;  nevertheless  since  it  appears 
to  have  happened  through  no  fault  of  yours,  we  are  in 
hopes  that  the  iniquity  and  perverseness  of  your  ad- 
versaries are  contriving  new  occasions  for  ve  to  make 
■  2  R  2 


known  your  long  ago  experienced  fortitude  and  resolu- 
tion in  defence  of  the  Evangelic  faith.  For  as  for 
those  of  the  canton  of  Schwitz,  who  account  it  a  capital 
crime  for  any  person  to  embrace  our  religion,  what 
they  are  might  and  main  designing,  and  whose  insti- 
gations have  incensed  tiiem  to  resolutions  of  hostility 
against  the  orthodox  religion,  nobody  can  be  ignorant, 
who  has  not  yet  forgot  that  most  detestable  slaughter 
of  our  bretliren  in  Piedmont.  Wherefore,  most  be- 
loved friends,  what  you  were  always  wont  to  be,  with 
God's  assistance  still  continue,  magnanimous  and  re- 
solute ;  suffer  not  your  privileges,  your  confederacies, 
the  liberty  of  your  consciences,  your  religion  itself  to 
be  trampled  under  foot  by  the  worshippers  of  idols ; 
and  so  prepare  yourselves,  that  you  may  not  seem  to 
be  the  defenders  only  of  your  own  freedom  and  safety, 
but  be  ready  likewise  to  aid  and  succour,  as  far  as  in 
you  lies,  your  neighbouring  brethren,  more  especially 
those  most  deplorable  Piedmontois ;  as  being  certainly 
convinced  of  this,  that  a  passage  was  lately  intended 
to  have  been  opened  over  their  slaughtered  bodies  to 
your  sides.  As  for  our  part  be  assured,  tiiat  we  arc  no 
less  anxious  and  solicitous  for  your  welfare  and  pros- 
perity, than  if  this  conflagration  had  broken  forth  in 
our  republic;  or  as  if  the  axes  of  the  Schwitz  Canton 
had  been  sharpened  for  our  necks,  or  that  their  swords 
had  been  drawn  against  our  breasts,  as  indeed  they 
were  against  the  bosoms  of  all  the  reformed.  There- 
fore so  soon  as  we  were  informed  of  the  condition  of 
your  affairs,  and  the  obstinate  animosities  of  your  ene- 
mies, advising  with  some  sincere  and  honest  persons, 
together  with  some  ministers  of  the  church  most  emi- 
nent for  their  piety,  about  sending  to  your  assistance 
such  succour  as  the  present  posture  of  our  affairs  would 
permit,  we  came  to  those  results  which  our  envoy  Pell 
will  impart  to  your  consideration.  In  the  mean  time 
we  cease  not  to  implore  the  blessing'  of  the  Almighty 
upon  all  your  counsels,  and  the  protection  of  your  most 
just  cause,  as  well  in  war  as  in  peace. 

Your  lordships  and  worships  most  affectionate, 
Westminster,  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 

Ja7i.  — ,  1G55.  monwealth  of  England,  &c. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/ England, 
(Vc,  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  Charles  Gustavus, 
1)1/  the  Grace  of  God  Kiny  of  the  Swedes,  Goths, 
and  Vandals,  Great  Prince  o/Finland,  I^c. 

Most  Serene  King, 
Seeing  it  is  a  thing  well  known  to  all  men,  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  communication  of  concerns  among 
friends,  whether  in  prosperity  or  adversity ;  it  cannot 
but  be  most  grateful  to  us,  that  your  majesty  should 
vouchsafe  to  impart  unto  us  by  your  letters  the  most 
pleasing  and  delightful  part  of  your  friendship,  which 
is  your  joy.  In  regard  it  is  a  mark  of  singular  civility, 
and  truly  royal,  as  not  to  live  only  to  a  man's  self,  so 
neither  to  rejoice  alone,  unless  he  be  sensible  that  his 
friends  and  confederates  partake  of  his  gladness.  Cer- 
tainly then,  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  for  the  birth  of 
the  young  prince  born  to  such  an  excellent  king,  and 
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sent  iuto  the  world  to  be  the  heir  of  his  fatljer's  glory 
and  virtue ;  and  this  at  such  a  lucky  season,  that  wo 
liavc  no  less  cause  to  congratulate  tlie  royal  parent  with 
the  memorable  omen  that  befell  the  famous  Pliiiip  of 
Macedon,  who  at  the  same  time  received  the  tiding-sof 
Alexander's  birth,  and  the  conquest  of  the  Illyrians. 
For  we  make  no  question,  but  tlic  wrestin<j  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  from  papal  subjection,  as  it  were  a 
horn  dismembered  from  the  head  of  the  beast,  and  the 
peace,  so  much  desired  by  all  g-ood  men,  concluded 
with  the  duke  of  Brandeni)urgli,  will  be  most  highly 
conducing  to  the  tranquillity  and  advantage  of  the 
church.  Heaven  grant  a  conclusion  correspondent  to 
such  signal  beginnings ;  and  may  the  son  be  like  the 
father  in  virtue,  piety,  and  renown,  obtained  by  great 
achievements.  Which  is  that  we  wish  may  luckily 
come  to  pass,  and  which  we  beg  of  the  Almighty,  so 
propitious  hitherto  to  your  affairs. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 
Westminster,  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 

Feb.  — ,  1655.  monwealth  cf  England,  &c. 

To  the  King  q/"  Den  mark. 

Most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince, 
John  Freeman  and  Philip  Travess,  citizens  of  this 
republic,  by  a  petition  presented  to  us,  in  their  own 
and  the  name  of  several  other  merchants  of  London, 
have  made  a  complaint.  That  whereas  about  the  month 
of  March,  in  tlie  year  16.53,  they  freighted  a  certain 
ship  of  Sunderburg,  called  the  Saviour,  Nicholas 
Weinskinks  master,  with  woollen  cloth,  and  other 
commodities  to  the  value  of  above  three  thousand 
pound,  with  orders  to  the  master,  that  he  should  sail 
directly  up  the  Baltic  for  Dantzic,  paying  the  usual 
tribute  at  Elsenore,  to  which  purpose  in  particular 
they  gave  him  money  :  nevertheless  that  the  said  mas- 
ter, perfidiously  and  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  said 
merchants,  slipping  by  Elsenore  without  paying  the 
usual  duty,  thought  to  have  proceeded  in  his  voyage, 
but  that  the  ship  for  this  reason  was  immediately 
seized  and  detained  with  all  her  lading.  After  due 
consideration  of  which  complaints,  we  wrote  in  favour 
of  the  merchants  to  your  majesty's  embassador  residing 
at  London,  who  promised,  as  they  say,  that  as  soon  as 
he  retuiTied  to  your  majesty,  he  would  take  care  that 
the  merchants  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
But  he  being  sent  to  negotiate  your  majesty's  affairs 
in  other  countries,  the  merchants  attended  upon  him 
in  vain,  both  before  and  after  his  departure  ;  so  that 
they  were  forced  to  send  their  agent  to  prosecute  their 
right  and  claim  at  Copenhagen,  and  demand  restitution 
of  the  ship  and  goods ;  but  all  the  benefit  they  reaped 
by  it  was  only  to  add  more  expenses  to  their  former 
damages,  and  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  pains  thrown 
away ;  the  goods  being  condemned  to  confiscation, 
and  still  detained  :  whereas  by  the  law  of  Denmark, 
as  they  set  forth  in  their  petition,  the  master  is  to  be 
punished  for  his  offence,  and  the  ship  to  be  condemned 
but  not  the  goods.  And  they  look  upon  this  misfor- 
tune to  lie  the  more  heavy  upon  them,  in  regard  the 
duty  which  is  to  be   paid   at  Elsenore,  as  they  tell 


us,  is  but  very  small.  Wherefore  seeing  our  mer- 
chants seem  to  have  given  no  cause  of  proscription, 
and  for  that  the  master  confessed  before  his  death, 
that  this  damage  befell  tlicmonly  tiirough  his  neglect; 
and  the  father  of  the  iiiasler  deceased,  by  his  petition 
to  your  majesty,  as  we  are  given  to  understand,  by 
laying  all  the  blame  on  his  son,  has  acquitted  the 
merchants ;  we  could  not  but  believe  the  detaining  of 
the  said  ship  and  goods  to  be  most  unjust;  and  there- 
fore we  are  confident,  that  so  soon  as  your  majesty 
shall  be  rightly  informed  of  the  whole  matter,  you 
will  not  only  disapprove  of  these  oppressions  of  your 
ministers,  but  give  command  that  they  be  called  to  an 
account,  that  the  goods  be  restored  to  the  owners  or 
their  factors,  and  reparation  made  them  for  the  losses 
they  have  sustained.  All  which  we  most  earnestly 
request  of  your  majesty,  as  being  no  more  than  what 
is  so  just  and  consentaneous  to  reason,  that  a  more 
equitable  demand,  or  more  legal  satisfaction  cannot 
well  be  made,  considering  the  justice  of  our  merchants' 
cause,  and  which  your  own  subjects  would  think  but 
fair  and  honest  upon  the  like  occasions. 

To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  John  the  Fourth,  King  of 
Portugal,  ^c. 

Most  Serene  King, 
The  peace  and  friendship  which  your  majesty  de- 
sired, by  your  noble  and  splendid  embassy  sent  to  us 
some  time  since,  after  certain  negotiations  begun  by 
the  parliament  in  whom  the  supreme  power  was  vested 
at  that  time,  as  it  was  always  most  affectionately  wished 
for  by  us,  with  the  assistance  of  God,  and  that  we  might 
not  be  wanting  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment which  we  have  now  taken  upon  us,  at  length  we 
brought  to  a  happy  conclusion,  and  as  we  hope,  as  a 
sacred  act,  have  ratified  it  to  perpetuity.  And  therefore 
we  send  back  to  your  majesty  your  extraordinary  em- 
bassador, the  lord  John  Roderigo  de  Sita  Meneses, 
count  of  Pennaguiada,  a  person  both  approved  by  your 
majesty's  judgment,  and  by  us  experienced  to  excel  in 
civility,  ingenuity,  prudence,  and  fidelity,  besides  the 
merited  applause  which  he  has  justly'  gained  by  accom- 
plishing the  ends  of  bis  embassy,  which  is  the  peace 
w  hich  he  carries  along  with  him  to  his  country.  But 
as  to  what  we  perceive  by  your  letters  dated  from 
Lisbon  the  second  of  April,  that  is  to  say,  how  highly 
your  majesty  esteems  our  amity,  how  cordially  you 
favour  our  advancement,  and  rejoice  at  our  having 
taken  the  government  of  the  republic  upon  us,  which 
you  are  pleased  to  manifest  by  singular  testimonies  of 
kindness  and  affection,  we  shall  make  it  our  business, 
that  all  the  world  may  understand,  by  our  readiness 
at  all  times  to  serve  your  majesty,  that  there  could  be 
nothing  more  acceptable  or  grateful  to  us.  Nor  are 
we  less  earnest  in  our  prayers  to  God  for  your  majesty's 
safety,  the  welfare  of  your  kingdom,  and  the  prosperous 
success  of  your  affairs. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 
OLIVER,  &c. 
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Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/England, 
i!yT.,  To  the  High  and  Mighty  States  of  the  United 
Provinces. 

Most  High  and  Mig-hty  Lords,  our  dearest  Friends  ; 

Certain  merchants,  our  countrymen,  Thomas  Bas- 
sel,  Richard  Beare,  and  others  their  copartners,  have 
made  their  complaints  before  us,  that  a  certain  ship  of 
tlieirs,  the  Edmund  and  John,  in  her  voyage  from  the 
coast  of  Brazil  to  Lisbon,  was  set  upon  by  a  privateer 
of  Flushing,  called  the  Red  Lion,  commanded  by 
Lambert  Bartelson,  but  upon  this  condition,  which  the 
writing  signed  by  Lambert  himself  testifies,  that  the 
ship  and  wliatsoever  goods  belonged  to  the  English 
should  be  restored  at  Flushing :  where  when  the  vessel 
arrived,  the  ship  indeed  with  what  peculiarly  belonged 
to  the  seamen  was  restored,  but  the  English  merchants' 
goods  were  detained  and  put  forthwith  to  sale :  for  the 
merchants  who  had  received  tlie  damage,  when  they 
had  sued  for  their  goods  in  tlie  court  of  Flushing,  after 
gi'eat  expenses  for  five  years  together,  lost  their  suit 
by  the  pronouncing  of  a  most  unjust  sentence  against 
them  by  those  judges,  of  which  some,  being  interested 
in  the  privateer,  were  both  judges  and  adversaries,  and 
no  less  criminal  altogether.  So  that  now  they  have 
no  other  hopes  but  only  in  your  equity  and  uncorrupted 
faith,  to  which  at  last  they  fly  for  succour  :  and  which 
lliey  believed  they  should  find  the  more  inclinable  to 
do  them  justice,  if  assisted  by  our  recommendation. 
And  men  are  surely  to  be  pardoned,  if,  afraid  of  all 
tilings  in  so  great  a  struggle  for  their  estates,  they 
rather  call  to  mind  what  they  have  reason  to  fear  from 
your  authority  and  high  power,  than  what  they  have 
to  hope  well  of  their  cause,  especially  before  sincere 
and  upright  judges :  though  for  our  parts  we  make 
no  question,  but  that  induced  by  jour  religion,  your 
justice,  your  integrity,  rather  than  by  our  entreaties, 
you  will  give  that  judgment  which  is  just  and  equal, 
and  truly  becoming  yourselves.  God  preserve  both 
you  and  your  republic  to  his  own  glory,  and  the  defence 
and  succour  of  his  church. 

Westminster,       OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 
April  1,  1656.  wealth  of  England,  &c. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  ^"c.  To  the  most  Serene 
Prince,  Charles  Gustavus,  King  of  the  Swedes, 
Goths,  awr/ Vandals,  Great  Prince  o/ Finland, 
Duhe  of  Esthonia,  Carelia,  Breme,  Verden, 
Stettin,  Pomerania,  Cassubia,  and  Vandalia, 
Prince  of  Rugia,  Lord  of  Ingria  and  Wismaria, 
Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
Jl'Liers,  Cleves,  and  Monts. 

Most  Serene  Prince, 
Peter  Julius  Coict  having  accomplished  the  affairs 
of  his  embassy  with  us,  and  so  acquitted  himself,  that 
he  is  not  by  us  to  be  dismissed  without  the  ornament 
of  his  deserved  j)raises,  is  now  returning  to  your  ma- 
jesty.    For  he  was  most  acceptable  to  us,  as  well  and 


chiefly  for  your  own  sake,  which  ought  with  us  to  be 
of  high  consideration,  as  for  his  own  deserts  in  the  di- 
ligent acquittal  of  his  trust.  The  recommendation 
therefore  which  we  received  from  you  in  his  behalf, 
we  freely  testify  to  have  been  made  good  by  him,  and 
deservedly  given  by  yourself;  as  he  on  the  other  side 
is  able  with  the  same  fidelity  and  integrity,  to  relate 
and  most  truly  to  declare  our  singular  aflTection  and 
observance  toward  your  majesty.  It  remains  for  us 
to  beseech  the  most  merciful  and  all  powerful  God,  to 
bless  your  majesty  with  all  felicity,  and  perpetual  course 
of  victory  over  all  the  enemies  of  his  church. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 
Westminster,       OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 
April  17,  1656.  wealth  of  England,  &c. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/England, 
(St.,  To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  Lewis, 
King  o/France. 

Most  Serene  Prince, 

John  Dethic,  mayor  of  the  city  of  London  for  this 
year,  and  William  Wakefield,  merchant,  have  made 
their  addresses  to  us  by  way  of  petition,  complaining, 
that  about  the  middle  of  October,  sixteen  hundred  and 
forty-nine,  they  freighted  a  certain  ship  called  the  Jo- 
nas of  London,  Jonas  Lightfoot  master,  with  goods 
that  were  to  be  sent  to  Ostend  ;  which  vessel  was  taken 
in  the  moutli  of  the  river  Thames,  by  one  White  of 
Barking,  a  pirate,  robbing  upon  the  seas  by  virtue  of  a 
commission  from  the  son  of  King  Charles  deceased, 
and  carried  to  Dunkirk,  then  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  French.  Now  in  regard  that  by  your  majesty's 
edict  in  the  j'ear  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  re- 
newed in  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  and  by  some 
other  decrees  in  favour  of  the  parliament  of  England, 
as  they  find  it  recorded,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  vessel 
or  goods  taken  from  the  English,  in  the  time  of  that 
war,  should  be  carried  into  any  of  your  majesty's  ports 
to  be  tliere  put  to  sale;  they  presently  sent  their  factor 
Hugh  Morel  to  Dunkirk,  to  demand  restitution  of  the 
said  ship  and  goods  from  M.  Lestrade  then  governor 
of  the  town;  more  especially  finding- them  in  the  place 
for  the  most  part  untouched,  and  neither  exchanged  or 
sold.  To  which  the  governor  made  answer,  that  the 
king  had  bestowed  that  government  upon  him  of  his 
free  gift  or  service  done  the  king  in  his  wai-s,  and  there- 
fore he  would  take  care  to  make  the  best  of  the  reward  of 
his  labour.  So  that  having-  little  to  hope  from  an  an- 
swer so  unkind  and  unjust,  after  a  great  expense  of 
time  and  money,  the  factor  returned  home.  So  that 
all  the  remaining  hopes,  which  the  petitioners  have, 
seem  wholly  to  depend  upon  your  majesty's  justice  and 
clemency,  to  wiiicli  they  thought  they  might  have  the 
more  easy  access  by  means  of  our  letters  ;  and  there- 
fore that  neither  your  clemency  nor  j'our  justice  may 
be  wanting  to  people  despoiled  against  all  law  and 
reason,  and  contrary  to  your  repeated  prohibitions,  we 
make  it  our  request.  Wherein,  if  your  majesty  vouch- 
safe to  gratify  us,  since  there  is  notiiing  required  but 
what  is  most  just  and  equitable,  we  shall  deem  it  as 
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obtained  rather  from  your  innate  integrity,  tlian  any 
entreaty  of  ours. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 
Westminster,  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Coni- 

May  — ,  1G50.  monwealth  of  England,  &c. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/Enoland, 
,5rc..  To  the  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  the  States  of 
the  United  Provinces. 

Most  Hig-h  and  Mighty  Lords,  our  dearest  Friends; 

John  Brown,  Nicholas  Williams,  and  others,  citi- 
zens of  London,  have  set  forth  in  their  petitions  to  us, 
that  when  they  had  every  one  brought  in  their  propor- 
tions, and  freighted  a  certain  ship  called  the  Good 
Hope  of  London,  bound  for  the  East  Indies,  they  gave 
orders  to  their  factor,  to  take  up  at  Amsterdam  two 
thousand  four  hundred  Dutch  pounds,  to  ensure  the 
said  ship  ;  that  afterwards  this  shijJ,  in  her  voyage  to 
the  coast  of  India,  was  taken  by  a  ship  belonging  to 
the  East  India  Company;  upon  which  they  who  had 
engaged  to  ensure  the  said  vessel  refused  to  pay  the 
money,  and  have  for  this  six  years  by  various  delays 
eluded  our  merchants,  who  with  extraordinary  dili- 
gence, and  at  vast  expenses,  endeavoured  the  recovery 
of  their  just  right.  Which  in  regard  it  is  an  unjust 
grievance,  that  lies  so  heavy  upon  the  petitioners,  for 
that  some  of  those  who  obliged  themselves  are  dead  or 
become  insolvent ;  therefore  that  no  farther  losses  may 
accrue  to  their  former  damages,  we  make  it  our  earnest 
request  to  your  lordships,  that  you  will  vouchsafe  your 
integrity  to  be  the  harbour  and  refuge  for  people  tossed 
so  many  years,  and  almost  shipwrecked  in  your  courts 
of  justice,  and  that  speedy  judgment  may  be  given  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  equity  and  honesty  in  their 
cause,  which  they  believe  to  be  most  just.  In  the  mean 
time  we  wish  you  all  prosperity  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  welfare  of  his  church. 

Your  high  and  mighty  lordships  most  affectionate, 

Westminster,  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 

May  — ,  1656.  monwealth  of  England,  &c. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/"  England, 
ifc,  To  the  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  the  States  of 
the  United  Provinces. 

Most  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  our  dearest  Friends ; 

The  same  persons  in  whosebehalf  we  wrote  to  your 
lordships  in  September  the  last  year,  Thomas  and  Wil- 
liam Lower,  the  lawful  heirs  of  Nicholas  Lower  de- 
ceased, make  grievous  complaints  before  us,  that  they 
are  oppressed  either  by  the  favour  or  wealth  of  their 
adversaries,  notwithstanding  the  justice  of  their  cause ; 
and  when  that  would  not  suffice,  although  our  letters 
were  often  pleaded  in  their  behalf,  they  have  not  been 
able  hitherto  to  obtain  possession  of  the  inheritance 
left  them  by  their  father's  will.  From  the  court  of 
Holland,  where  the  suit  was  first  commenced,  they 
were  sent  to  your  court,  and  from  thence  hurried 
away  into  Zealand,  (to  which  three  places  they  carried 
our  letters,)  and  now  they  are  remanded,  not  unwill- 


ingly, back  again  to  your  supreme  judicature ;  tor 
where  the  supreme  power  is,  there  they  expect  supreme 
justice.  If  tliat  hope  fail  them,  eluded  and  frustrated, 
after  being  so  long  tossed  from  post  to  pillar  for  the 
recovery  of  their  right,  where  at  length  to  find  a  rest- 
ing place  they  know  not.  For  as  for  our  letters,  if 
they  find  no  benefit  of  these  the  fourth  time  written, 
they  can  never  promise  themselves  any  advantage 
for  the  i'uture  from  slighted  papers.  However,  it 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  us,  if  yet  at  length,  after 
so  many  contempts,  the  injured  heirs  might  meet  with 
some  relief  by  a  speedy  and  just  judgment,  if  not 
out  of  respect  to  any  reputation  we  have  among 
ye,  yet  out  of  a  regard  to  your  own  equity  and  jus- 
tice. Of  the  last  of  which  we  make  no  question,  and 
confidently  presume  you  will  allow  the  other  to  our 
friendship. 

Your  high  and  mighty  lordships  most  affectionate, 
Westminster,  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 

May  — ,  1656.  monwealth  of  England,  &c. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/England, 
&rc..  To  the  most  Serene  Prince  John,  King  o/'Por- 
tugal. 

Most  Serene  King, 
Whereas  there  is  a  considerable  sum  of  money  ow- 
ing from  certain  Portugal  merchants  of  the  Brasile 
company  to  several  English  merchants,  upon  the  ac- 
count of  freightage  anddemorage,  in  the  years  sixteen- 
hundred  and  forty-nine  and  sixteen-hundred  and  fifty, 
which  money  is  detained  by  the  said  company  by  your 
majesty's  command,  the  merchants  before  mentioned 
expected,  that  the  said  money  should  have  been  paid 
long  since  according  to  the  articles  of  the  last  league, 
but  now  they  are  afraid  of  being  debarred  all  hopes 
and  means  of  recovering  their  debts ;  understanding 
your  majesty  has  oidered,  that  what  money  is  owing* 
to  them  by  the  Brasile  company  shall  be  carried  into 
your  treasury,  and  that  no  more  than  one  half  of  the 
duty  of  freightage  shall  be  expended  toward  the  pay- 
ment of  their  debts;  by  which  means  the  merchants 
willreceiveno  more  than  thebare  interest  of  theirmoney, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  utterly  lose  their  principal. 
Which  we  considering  to  be  very  severe  and  heavy 
upon  them,  and  being  overcome  by  their  most  reason- 
able supplications,  have  granted  them  these  our  letters 
to  your  majesty;  chiefly  requesting  this  at  your  hands, 
to  take  care  that  the  aforesaid  Brasile  company  may 
give  speedy  satisfaction  to  the  merchants  of  this  repub- 
lic, and  pay  tbem  not  only  the  principal  money  which 
is  owing  to  them,  but  the  five  years  interest ;  as  being 
both  just  in  itself,  and  conformable  to  the  league 
so  lately  concluded  between  us ;  which  on  their  be- 
half in  most  friendly  manner  we  request  from  your 

majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate. 

From  our  Palace         OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 

at  Westminster,  monwealth,  &c. 

July  — ,  1656. 
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Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  a/England, 
<^f.,  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  Charles  GvsTAVVs, 
King  of  the  Swedes,  Goths,  and  Vandals,  Sfc. 

Most  Serene  King-, 
As  it  is  but  just  that  we  should  hig^hly  value  the 
friendship  of  your  majesty,  a  prince  so  potent  and  so 
renowned  for  g'reat  achievements;  so  is  it  but  equally 
reasonable  that  your  extraordinary  embassador,  the 
most  illustrious  lord  Christiern  Bond,  by  whose  sedu- 
lity and  care  a  strict  alliance  is  most  sacredly  and  so- 
lemnly ratified  between  us,  should  be  most  acceptable  to 
us,  and  no  less  deeply  fixed  in  our  esteem.  Him  there- 
fore, having-  now  most  worthily  accomplished  his  em- 
bassy, we  thought  it  became  us  to  send  back  to  your 
majesty,  though  not  without  the  high  applause  which 
the  rest  of  his  singular  virtues  merit;  to  the  end,  that 
he,  who  was  before  conspicious  in  your  esteem  and 
respect,  may  now  be  sensible  of  his  having  reaped  still 
more  abundant  fruits  of  his  sedulity  and  prudence  from 
our  recommendation.  As  for  those  things  which  yet 
remain  to  be  transacted,  we  have  determined  in  a  short 
time  to  send  an  embassy  to  j'our  majesty  for  the  settling 
of  those  affairs.  In  the  mean  time.  Almighty  God 
preserve  in  safety  so  great  a  pillar  of  his  church,  and 
of  Swedland's  welfare. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 
From  our  palace         OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 
at  Westminster,  monwealth  of  England,  &c. 

July  — ,  1656. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/'England, 
Sfc.,  To  the  most  Serene  Prince  Lewis,  King  of 
France. 

Most  Serene  King",  our  most  dear  Friend 
and  Confederate ; 
Certain  merchants  of  London,  Richard  Baker  and 
others,  have  made  their  complaint  in  a  petition  to  us, 
that  a  certain  hired  ship  of  tlieirs,  called  the  Endeavour, 
William  .Top  master,  laden  at  Teneriff  with  three  hun- 
dred pipes  of  rich  Canary,  and  bound  from  thence  for 
London,  in  her  voyage  between  Palmaand  that  island, 
upon  tlie  twenty-first  of  November,  in  the  year  sixteen 
hundred  and  fifty-five,  was  taken  by  four  French  ves- 
sels, seeming  ships  of  burden,  but  fitted  and  manned 
like  jjrivatecrs,  under  the  command  of  Giles  dc  la 
Roche  their  admiral ;  and  carried  with  all  their  freight, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  seamen,  to  the  East  Indies, 
whither  he  pretended  to  be  bound,  (fourteen  excepted, 
who  were  ])ut  ashore  upon  the  coast  of  Guiney,)  which 
the  said  Giles  affirmed  he  did  with  that  intent,  that 
none  of  them  might  escape  from  so  remote  and  bar- 
barous a  country  to  do  him  any  harm  by  their  testi- 
mony. For  he  confessed  he  had  neither  any  commis- 
sion to  take  the  English  vessels,  neither  had  he  taken 
any,  as  he  might  have  done  before,  well  knowing 
there  was  a  firm  peace  at  that  time  between  the  French 
and  our  republic :  but  in  regard  he  had  designed  to 
revictual  iu  Portugal,  from  whence  he  was  driven  by 


contrary  winds,  he  was  constrained  to  supply  his  ne- 
cessities with  what  he  found  in  that  vessel  ;  and 
believed  the  owners  of  his  ships  would  satisfy  the  mer- 
chants for  their  loss.  Now  the  loss  of  our  merchants 
amounts  to  sixteen  thousand  English  pounds,  as  will 
easily  be  made  appear  by  witnesses  upon  oath.  But 
if  it  shall  be  lawful,  upon  such  trivial  excuses  as  these, 
for  pirates  to  violate  the  most  religious  acts  of  princes, 
and  make  a  sport  of  merchants  for  their  particular  be- 
nefits, certainly  the  sanctity  of  leagues  must  fall  to  the 
ground,  all  faith  and  authority  of  princes  will  grow 
out  of  date,  and  be  trampled  under  foot.  Wherefore 
we  not  only  request  your  majesty,  but  believe  it  mainly 
to  concern  your  honour,  that  they,  who  have  ventured 
upon  so  slight  a  pretence  to  violate  the  league  and 
most  sacred  oath  of  their  sovereign,  should  suffer  the 
punishment  due  to  such  perfidiousness  and  daring  in- 
solence ;  and  that  iu  the  mean  time  the  owners  of  those 
ships,  though  to  their  loss,  should  be  bound  to  satisfy 
our  merchants  for  the  vast  detriment,  which  they  have 
so  wrongfully  sustained.  So  may  the  Almighty  long 
preserve  your  majesty,  and  support  the  interest  of 
France  against  the  common  enemy  of  us  both. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate. 
From  our  palace 

at  Westminster,  OLIVER,  Protector,  &c. 

Atig.  — ,  1656. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  ©/"England, 
To  his  Eminency  Cardinal  Mazarine. 

Most  Eminent  Lord, 

Having  an  occasion  to  send  letters  to  the  king,  we 
thought  it  likewise  an  offered  opportunity  to  write  to 
your  eminency.  For  we  could  not  think  it  proper  to 
conceal  the  subject  of  our  writing  from  the  sole  and 
only  person,  whose  singular  prudence  governs  the  most 
important  interests  of  tJie  French  nation,  and  the  most 
weighty  affairs  of  the  kingdom  with  equal  fidelity, 
counsel,  and  vigilance.  Not  without  reason  we  com- 
plain, in  short,  to  find  that  league  by  yourself,  as  it 
were  a  crime  to  doubt,  most  sacredly  concluded,  al- 
most the  very  same  day  contemned  and  violated  by 
one  Giles  a  Frenchman,  a  petty  admiral  of  four  ships, 
and  his  associates,  equally  concerned,  as  your  eminency 
will  readily  find  by  our  letters  to  the  king,  and  the 
demands  themselves  of  our  merchants.  Nor  is  it  un- 
known to  your  excellency,  how  much  it  concerns  not 
only  inferior  magistrates,  but  even  roy<xl  majesty  itself, 
that  those  first  violators  of  solemn  alliances  should  be 
severely  punished.  But  they,  perhaps,  by  this  time 
being  arrived  in  the  East  Indies,  whither  they  pre- 
tended to  be  bound,  enjoy  in  undisturbed  possession 
the  goods  of  our  people  as  lawful  prize  won  from  an 
enemy,  which  they  robbed  and  pillaged  from  the 
owners,  contrary  to  all  law,  and  the  pledged  faith  of 
our  late  sacred  league.  However,  this  is  that  which 
we  request  from  your  eminency,  that  whatever  goods 
were  taken  from  our  merchants  by  the  admiral  of  those 
ships,  as  necessary  for  his  voyage,  may  be  restored  by 
the  owners  of  the  same  vessels,  which  was  no  more  than 
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what  the  rovers  themselves  thought  just  and  equal ; 
wliicli,  as  we  understand,  it  lies  within  your  power  to 
do,  considering  the  authority  and  sway  you  hear  in  the 
kinijdoni. 

Your  eminency's  most  affectionate, 
From  our  palace         OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 

at  Wcsfmiiiitter,  monwealti),  &c. 

Aiiiji.  — ,  165(5. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ¥jT<G\.kViii, 
i.yr.,  To  the  vwst  Hirj/i  and  Mighty  Lords,  the  States 
of  the  United  Provinces. 

Most  Hi<fh  and  Miu^hty  Lords,  our  dearest 
Friends  and  Confederates ; 
We  make  no  doubt  hut  that  all  men  will  bear  us 
this  testimony,  that  no  considerations,  in  contracting' 
foreign  alliances,  ever  swayed  us  beyond  those  of  de- 
fending' the  truth  of  religion,  or  that  we  accounted  any 
thing  more  sacred,  than  to  unite  the  minds  of  all  the 
friends  and  protectors  of  the  protestants,  and  of  all 
others  who  at  least  were  not  their  enemies.     Whence 
it  come  to  pass,  that  we  are  touched  with  so  much  the 
more  grief  of  mind,  to  hear  that  the  protestant  princes 
and  cities,  whom  it  so  much  behoves  to  live  in  friend- 
ship and  concord  together,  should  begin  to  be  so  jealous 
of  each  other,  and  so  ill  disposed  to  mutual  affection  ; 
more  especially,  that  your  lordships  and  the  king  of 
Sweden,  than  whom  tlie  orthodox  faith  has  not  more 
magnanimous  and  courageous  defenders,  nor  our  re- 
public confederates  more  strictly  conjoined  in  interests, 
should  seem  to  remit  of  your  confidence  in  each  other; 
or  rather,  that  there  should  appear  some  too  apparent 
signs  of  tottering  friendship  and  growing  discord  be- 
tween ye.     What  the  causes  are,  and  what  progress 
this  alienation  of  your  affection  has  made,  we  protest 
ourselves  to  be  altogether  ignorant.      However,  we 
cannot  but  conceive  an  extraordinary  trouble  of  mind 
for  these  beginnings  of  the  least  dissension  arisen  among 
brethren,  whicli  infallibly  must  greatly  endanger  the 
protestant   interests.      Which  if  they  should   gather 
strength,  how  prejudicial  it  would  prove  to  protestant 
churches,  what  an  occasion  of  triumph  it  would  afford 
our  enemies,  and  more  especially  the  Spaniards,  can- 
not be  unknown  to  your  prudence,  and  most  industri- 
ous experience  of  affairs.     As  for  the  Spaniards,  it  has 
already  so  enlivened  their  confidence,  and  raised  their 
courage,  that  they  made  no  scruple  by  their  embassa- 
dor residing  in  your  territories,  boldly  to  obtrude  their 
counsels  upon  your  lordships,  and  that  in  reference  to 
the   highest   concerns   of  your   republic  ;    presuming 
partly  with  threats  of  renewing  the  war,  to  terrify, 
and  partly  with  a  false  prospect  of  advantage  to  solicit 
your  lordships,  to  forsake  your  ancient  and  most  faith- 
ful friends,  the  English,  French,  and  Danes,  and  enter 
into  a  strict  confederacy  with    your  old  enemy,  and 
once  your  domineering  tyrant,  now  seemingly  atoned; 
but,  what  is  most  to  be  feared,  only  at  present  treacher- 
ously fawning  to  advance  his  own  designs.    Certainly 
iie  who  of  an  inveterate  enemy  lays  hold  of  so  slight 
an  occasion  of  a  sudden  to  become  your  counsellor. 


what  is  it  that  he  would  not  take  U])on  liim  ?  Where 
would  his  insolency  stop,  if  once  he  could  but  see  witli 
his  eyes,  wliat  now  he  only  ruminates  and  labours  in 
his  tiiougljts  ;  that  is  to  say,  division  and  a  civil  war 
among  the  protestants  ?    We   are  not  ignorant  that 
your  lordships,  out  of  your  deep  wisdom,  frequently  re- 
volve in  your  minds  what  the  ])osture  of  all  Europe  is, 
and  what  more  especially  the  condition  of  tlie  protes- 
tants :  that  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  adhering  to  the 
orthodox  faith  are  in  dailj'  expectation  of  new  trou- 
bles to  be  raised  by  tlieir  countrymen  embracing  the 
popish  ceremonies ;  scarcely  recovered  from  that  war, 
which  for  the  sake  of  religion  was  kindled  and  blown 
up  by  the  Spaniards,  who  supplied  their  enemies  both 
with  commanders  and  money  :  that  the  councils  of  the 
Spaniards  are  still  contriving  to  continue  the  slaughter 
and  destruction  of  tlie  Piedmontois,  wi)ich  was  cruelly 
put  in  execution  the  last  year:  that  the  protestants  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  emperor  are  most  grievously 
harassed,  having  much  ado  to  keep  possession  of  their 
native  homes:  that  the  kingof  Sweden,  whom  God,  as 
we  hope,  has  raised  uj)  to  be  a  most  stout  defender 
of  the  orthodox  faith,  is  at  present  waging  with  all  the 
force  of  his  kingdom  a  doubtful  and  bloody  war  with 
the  most  potent  enemies  of  the  reformed  religion  :  that 
your  own  provinces  are  threatened  with  hostile  confe- 
deracies of  the  princes  your  neighbours,  headed  by  the 
Spaniards :  and  lastly,  that  we  ourselves  are  busied  in 
a  war  proclaimed  against  the  king  of  Spain.     In  this 
posture  of  affairs,  if  any  contest  should  happen  between 
your  lordships  and  the  king  of  Sweden,  how  miserable 
would  be  the  condition  of  all  the  reformed  churches 
over  all  Europe,  exposed  to  the  cruelty  and  fury  of 
unsanctified  enemies  !    These  cares  not  slightly  seize 
us ;  and  we  hope  your   sentiments  to   be   the  same ; 
and  that  out  of  your  continued  zeal  for  the  common 
cause  of  the  protestants,  and  to  the  end  the  present 
peace  between  brethren  professing  the  same  faith,  the 
same  hope  of  eternity,  may  be  preserved  inviolable, 
your  lordsl)ips  will  accommodate  your  counsels  to  those 
considerations,  which   are   to  be   preferred  before  all 
others;  and  that  you  will  leave  nothing  neglected,  that 
may  conduce  to  the  establishing  tranquillity  and  union 
between   your    lordships    and    the   king   of  Sweden. 
Wherein  if  we  can  any  way  be  useful,  as  far  as  our 
authority,  and  the  favour  you  hear  us  will  sway  your 
lordships,  we  freely  oflTer  our  utmost  assistance,  pre- 
pared in  like  manner  to  be  no  less  serviceable  to  the 
king  of  Sweden,  to  whom  we  design  a  speedy  embassy, 
to  the  end  we  may  declare  our  sentiments  at  large  con- 
cerning tliese  matters.     We  hope  moreover,  that  God 
will  bend  your  minds  on  both  sides  to  moderate  coun- 
sels, and  so  restrain  your  animosities,  tliat  no  provoca- 
tion may  be  given,  either  by  the  one  or  the  other,  to 
fester  your  diflferences  to  extremity ;  but  that  on  the 
other  side  both  parties  will  remove  whatever  may  give 
offence  or  occasion  of  je.alousy  to  the  other.     Which  if 
you  shall  vouchsafe  to  do,  you  will  disappoint  your 
enemies,  prove  the  consolation  of  your  friends,  and  in 
the  best  manner  provide  for  the  welfare  of  your  repub- 
lic.   And  this  we  beseech  you  to  be  fully  convinced  of, 
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that  we  sliall  use  our  utmost  care  to  make  appear,  upon 
all  occasions,  our  extraordinary  affection  and  goodwill 
to  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces.  And  so  we  most 
earnestly  implore  the  Almighty  God  to  perpetuate  his 
blessings  of  peace,  wealth,  and  liberty,  upon  your  re- 
public ;  but  above  all  things  to  preserve  it  always 
flourishing  in  the  love  of  the  christian  faith,  and  the 
true  worship  of  iiis  name. 

Your  high  and  mightinesses  most  affectionate. 
From  our  palace         OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 

ttt  Westminster,  monwealth  of  England,  &c. 

Aug.  — ,  1G56, 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land, 4"c.  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  John,  King  of 
Portugal. 

Most  Serene  Prince, 
Upon  the  eleventh  of  July  last,  old  style,  we  receiv- 
ed by  Thomas  Maynard  the  ratification  of  the  peace 
negotiated  at  London  by  your  extraordinary  embassa- 
dor; as  also  of  the  private  and  preliminary  articles,  all 
now  confirmed  by  your  majesty:  and  by  our  letters 
from  Philip  Meadows,  our  agent  at  Lisbon,  dated  the 
same  time,  we  understand  that  our  ratification  also  of 
the  same  peace  and  articles  was  by  him,  according  to 
our  orders  sent  him,  delivered  to  j^our  majesty :  and 
thus  the  instruments  of  the  forementioued  ratification 
being  mutually  interchanged  on  both  sides  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June  last,  there  is  now  a  firm  and  settled 
])cacc  between  both  nations.  And  this  pacification  has 
given  us  no  small  occasion  of  joy  and  satisfaction,  as 
believing  it  will  prove  to  the  common  benefit  of  both 
nations,  and  to  the  no  slight  detriment  of  our  common 
enemies,  who  as  they  found  out  a  means  to  disturb  the 
former  league,  so  they  left  nothing  neglected  to  have 
hindered  tlie  renewing  of  this.  Nor  do  we  question  in 
the  least,  that  they  will  omit  any  occasion  of  creating 
new  matter  for  scandals  and  jealousies  between  us. 
Which  we  however  have  constantly  determined,  as 
much  as  in  us  lies,  to  remove  at  a  remote  distance  from 
our  thoughts ;  rather  we  so  earnestlj'  desire,  that  this 
our  alliance  may  beget  a  mutual  confidence,  greater 
every  day  than  other,  that  we  shall  take  them  for  our 
enemies,  who  shall  by  any  artifices  endeavour  to  mo- 
lest the  friendship  by  this  peace  established  between 
ourselves  and  both  our  people.  And  we  readily  per- 
suade ourselves,  that  your  majesty's  thoughts  and  in- 
tentions are  the  same.  And  whereas  it  lias  pleased 
your  majesty,  by  your  letters  dated  the  twenty-fourih 
of  June,  and  some  days  after  the  delivery  by  our  agent 
of  the  interchanged  instrument  of  confirmed  peace,  to 
mention  certain  clauses  of  the  league,  of  which  you 
desired  some  little  alteration,  being  of  small  moment  to 
this  republic,  as  your  majesty  believes,  but  of  great 
importance  to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal ;  we  shall  be 
ready  to  enter  into  a  particular  treaty  in  order  to  tliose 
proposals  made  by  your  majesty,  or  whatever  else  may 
conduce,  in  tlie  judgment  of  both  parties,  to  the  farther 
establishment   and   more   strongly    fastening    of    the 


league:  wherein  we  shall  have  those  due  consider- 
ations of  your  majesty  and  your  subjects,  as  also  of  our 
own  people,  that  all  may  be  satisfied  ;  and  it  shall  be 
in  3'our  own  choice,  wiicther  these  things  shall  lie  ne- 
gotiated at  Lisbon,  or  at  London.  However,  the  league 
being  now  confirmed,  and  duly  sealed  with  the  seals  of 
both  nations,  to  alter  any  part  of  it  would  be  the  same 
tiling  as  to  annul  the  whole;  which  we  are  certainly 
assured  your  majesty  by  no  means  desires  to  do.  We 
heartily  w  isii  all  things  lucky,  all  things  prosperous  to 
your  majesty.  From  our  palace  at  Westminster,  Aug. 
—,  1656. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  8cc. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/England, 
^'c.  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  John,  King  of  For- 
tugal. 

Most  Serene  King, 
We  have  received  the  unwelcome  news  of  a  wicked 
and  inhuman  attempt  to  have  murdered  our  agent 
Piiilip  Meadows,  residing  with  your  majesty,  and  by 
us  sent  upon  the  blessed  errand  of  peace;  the  heinous- 
ness  of  which  was  such,  that  his  preservation  is  only 
to  be  attributed  to  the  protection  of  Heaven.  And  we 
are  given  to  understand,  by  your  letters  dated  the 
twenty-sixth  of  May  last,  and  delivered  to  us  by  Tho- 
mas Maynard,  that  your  majesty,  justly  incensed  at 
the  horridness  of  the  fact,  has  commanded  inquiry  to 
be  made  after  the  criminals,  to  the  end  they  may  bo 
brought  to  condign  punishment:  but  we  do  not  hear 
that  any  of  the  ruffians  are  yet  apprehended,  or  that 
your  commands  have  wrought  any  effect  in  this  par- 
ticular. Wherefore  we  thought  it  our  duty  openly  to 
declare,  how  deeply  we  resent  this  barbarous  outrage 
in  part  attempted,  and  in  part  committed  :  and  there- 
fore we  make  it  our  lequest  to  your  majesty,  that  due 
punishment  may  be  inflicted  upon  the  authors,  associ- 
ates, and  encouragers  of  this  abominable  fact.  And  to 
the  end  that  this  maybe  the  more  speed  il}' accomplished, 
we  farther  demand,  that  persons  of  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity, wellwishers  to  the  peace  of  botii  nations,  may 
be  entrusted  with  the  examination  of  this  business,  that 
so  a  due  scrutiny  maj-  be  made  into  the  bottom  of  this 
malicious  contrivance,  to  the  end  both  authors  and 
assistants  may  be  the  more  severely  punished.  Unless 
this  be  done,  neither  your  majesty's  justice,  nor  the 
honour  of  this  republic,  can  be  vindicated  ;  neither  can 
there  be  any  stable  assurance  of  peace  between  both 
nations.  We  wish  your  majesty  all  things  fortunate 
and  prosperous.  From  our  palace  at  Whitehall, 
August  — ,  1656. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  &c. 
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Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  ©/"England, 
^•c.  To  the  most  Illustrious  Lord,  the  Con  be 
d'Odemira. 

Most  Illustrious  Lord, 
Yoi'R  siiiij-ular  ifoodwill  towards  us  and  lliis  rc])ublic 
has  laid  no  mean  obligation  upon  us,  nor  slijilitly  tied 
us  to  acknowledgment.  We  readily  perceived  it  by 
your  letters  of  the  twenty-fiftb  of  June  last,  as  also  by 
those  which  we  received  from  our  agent  Philip  Mea- 
dows, sent  into  Portugal  to  conclude  the  peace  in 
agitation,  wherein  be  informed  us  of  your  extraordi- 
nary zeal  and  diligence  to  promote  the  pacification,  of 
which  we  most  joyfully  received  tlie  last  ratification  ; 
and  we  persuade  ourselves,  that  your  lordsiiip  will 
bave  no  cause  to  repent  either  of  your  pains  and  dili- 
gence in  procuring  this  peace,  or  of  your  goodwill  to 
the  English,  or  your  fidelity  towards  the  king,  your 
sovereign ;  more  especially  considering  the  great  hopes 
we  have  that  this  peace  will  be  of  high  advantage  to 
both  nations,  and  not  a  little  inconvenient  to  our  ene- 
mies. The  only  accident  that  fell  out  unfortunate  and 
mournful  in  tliis  negotiation,  was  ti)at  unhallowed 
villany  nefariously  attempted  upon  the  person  of  our 
agent,  Philip  Meadows :  the  concealed  authors  of 
which  intended  piece  of  inhumanity  ought  no  less 
diligently  to  be  sought  after,  and  made  examples  to 
posterity,  than  the  vilest  of  most  openly  detected  assas- 
sinates. Nor  can  we  doubt  in  the  least  of  your  king's 
severity  and  justice  in  the  punishment  of  a  crime  so 
horrid,  nor  of  your  care  and  sedulity  to  see,  that  there 
be  no  remissness  of  prosecution,  as  being  a  person 
bearing  due  veneration  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  sanctity 
among  men,  and  no  less  zealous  to  maintain  the  peace 
between  both  nations,  which  never  can  subsist  if  such 
inhuman  barbarities  as  these  escape  unpunished  and 
unrevenged.  But  your  abhorrence  and  detestation  of 
the  fact  is  so  well  known,  that  there  is  no  need  of  in- 
sisting any  more  at  present  upon  this  unpleasing  sub- 
ject. Therefore,  having  thus  declared  our  goodwill 
and  affection  to  your  lordship,  of  which  we  shall  be 
always  ready  to  give  apparent  demonstrations,  there 
nothing  remains,  but  to  implore  the  blessings  of  Divine 
favour  and  protection  upon  you,  and  all  yours.  From 
our  palace  at  Westminster,  Aug.  — ,  1656. 

Your  lordship's  most  affectionate, 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  tlie  Common- 
wealth of  England,  &c. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  oyENOLAND, 
^c.  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  Charles  Gustavus, 
King  of  the  Swedes,  Goths,  and  Vandals,  l^c. 

Most  Serene  King,  our  dearest  Friend 
and  Confederate; 
Being  assured  of  your  majesty's  concurrence  both  in 
thoughts  and  counsels  for  the  defence  of  the  protcstant 
faith  against  the  enemies  of  it,  if  ever,  now  at  tliistime 
most  dangerously  vexatious;  though  we  cannot  but 
rejoice  at  your  prosperous  successes,  and  the   daily 


tidings  of  your  victories,  yet  on  the  other  side  we  can- 
not but  be  as  deeply  afflicted,  to  meet  with  one  thing 
that  disturbs  and  interrupts  our  joy;  we  mean  the  bad 
news  intermixed  with  so  many  welcome  tidings,  that 
the  ancient  friendship  between  your  majesty  and  tiie 
States  of  the  United  Provinces  looks  with  a  dubious 
aspect,  and  that  the  mischief  is  exasperated  to  that 
height,  especially  in  the  Baltic  sea,  as  seems  to  bode 
an  unhappy  rupture.     We  confess  ourselves  ignorant 
of  the  causes ;  but  we  too  easily  foresee,  that  the  events, 
which  God  avert,  will  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the 
protestants.     And  therefore,  as  well  in  respect  to  that 
most  strict  alliance  between  us  and  your  majesty,  as 
out  of  that  affection  and  love  to  the  reformed  religion, 
by  which  we  all  of  us  ought  chiefly  to  be  swayed,  we 
thought  it  our  duty,  as  we  have  most  earnestly  exhorted 
the  States  of  the  United  Provinces  to  peace  and  mode- 
ration, so  now  to  persuade  your  majesty  to  the  same. 
The  protestants  have  enemies  every  where  enow  and 
to  spare,  inflamed  with  inexorable  revenge ;  they  never 
were  known  to  have  conspired  more  perniciously  to  our 
destruction :  witness  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  still  reek- 
ing with  the  blood  and  slaughter  of  the  miserable ; 
witness  Austria,  lately  turmoiled  with  the  emperor's 
edicts  and  proscriptions ;  witness   Switzerland.     But 
to  what  purpose  is  it,  in  many  words  to  call  back  the 
bitter  lamentations  and  remembrance  of  so  many  cala- 
mities ?    Who  so  ignorant,  as  not  to  know,  that  the 
counsels  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Roman  pontiflT,  for 
these  two  years  have  filled  all  these  places  with  confla- 
grations, slaughter,  and  vexation  of  the  orthodox.-*    If 
to  these  mischiefs  there  siiould  happen  an  access  of 
dissension  among  protcstant  brethren,  more  especially 
between  two  potent  states,  upon  whose  courage,  wealth, 
and  fortitude,  so  far  as  human  strength  may  be  relied 
upon,  the  support  and  hopes  of  all  the  reformed  churches 
depend;  of  necessity  the  protcstant  religion  must  be  in 
great  jeopardy,  if  not  upon  the  brink  of  destruction. 
On  the  other  side,  if  the  whole  protcstant  name  would 
but  observe  perpetual  peace  among  themselves  with 
that  same  brotherly  union  as  becomes  their  profession, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  to  fear,  what  all  the  arti- 
fices or  puissance  of  our  enemies  could  do  to  hurt  us 
which  our  fraternal  concord  and  harmony  alone  would 
easily  repel  and   frustrate.     And    therefore   we  most 
earnestly  request  and  beseech  your  majesty,  to  harbour 
in  your  mind  propitious  thoughts  of  peace,  and  incli- 
nations ready  bent  to  repair  the  breaches  of  your  pris- 
tine friendship  with  the  United  Provinces,  if  in  any 
part  it  may  have  accidentally  suffered  the  decays  of 
mistakes  or  misconstruction.     If  there  be  any  thing 
wherein  our  labour,  our  fidelity,  and  diligence  may  be 
useful  toward  this  composure,  we  offer  and  devote  all 
to  your  service.     And  may  the  God  of  heaven  favour 
and  prosper  your  noble  and  pious  resolutions,  which 
together  with  all  felicity,  and  a  perpetual  course  of 
victory,  we  cordially  wish  to  your  majesty. 
Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 
From  our  palace         OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Cora- 
at  Westminster,  monwealth  of  England,  &c. 

Aug.  — ,  1656. 
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Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  oyENGLAND, 
^"c,  To  the  States  o/" Holland. 

Most  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  our  dearest  Friends; 

It  has  been  represented  to  us,  by  William  Cooper, 
a  minister  of  London,  and  our  countryman,  that  John 
le  Jlaire  of  Amsterdam,  his  father-in-law,  about  three 
and  thirty  years  ago  devised  a  project,  by  which  the 
revenues  of  your  republic  might  be  very  much  ad- 
vanced without  any  burden  to  the  people,  and  made 
an  agreement  with  Jolin  Vandenbrook,  to  share  be- 
tween them  the  reward,  which  they  should  obtain  for 
their  invention ;  which  was  the  settling  of  a  little  seal 
to  be  made  use  of  in  all  the  provinces  of  your  territories, 
and  for  which  your  High  and  Mightinesses  promised 
to  pay  the  said  Vandenbrook  and  his  heirs  the  yearly 
surn  of  three  thousand  gilders,  or  three  hundred  English 
pounds.  Now  although  the  use  and  method  of  this 
little  seal  has  been  found  very  easy  and  expeditious, 
and  that  ever  since  great  incomes  have  thereby  accrued 
to  jour  High  and  Mightinesses,  and  some  of  your  pro- 
vinces, nevertheless  nothing  of  the  said  reward,  though 
with  much  importunity  demanded,  has  been  paid  to 
this  day ;  so  that  the  said  Vandenbrook  and  le  Maire 
being  tired  out  with  long  delays,  the  right  of  the  said 
grant  is  devolved  to  the  foresaid  William  Cooper  our 
countryman  ;  who,  desirous  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his 
father-in-law's  industry,  has  petitioned  us,  that  we 
would  recommend  his  just  demands  to  your  High  and 
Mightinesses,  which  we  thought  not  reasonable  to  deny 
him.  Wherefore,  in  most  friendly  wise,  we  request 
your  High  and  Mightinesses  favourably  to  hear  the 
petition  of  the  said  William  Cooper,  and  to  take  such 
care,  that  the  reward  and  stipend,  so  well  deserved, 
and  by  contract  agreed  and  granted,  may  be  paid  him 
annually  from  this  time  forward,  together  with  the 
arrears  of  the  years  already  passed.  Which  not  doubt- 
ing but  your  High  and  Mightinesses  will  vouchsafe  to 
perform,  as  what  is  no  more  than  just  and  becoming 
your  magnificence,  we  shall  be  ready  to  shew  the 
same  favour  to  the  petitions  of  your  countrymen  upon 
any  occasions  of  the  same  nature,  whenever  presented 
to  us. 

Your  High  and  Mightinesses  most  affectionate. 
From  our  palace  at  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the 

Whitehall,  Sep-  Commonwealth,  &c. 

tember  — ,  1656. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/'E\«land, 
ice,  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  Lewis,  King  of 
France. 

Most  Serene  King,  our  dearest  Friend 
and  Confederate ; 
Against  our  will  it  is,  that  we  so  often  trouble  your 
majesty  with  the  wrongs  done  by  your  subjects  after  a 
peace  so  lately  renewed.  But  as  we  are  fully  per- 
suaded, that  your  majesty  disapproves  their  being  com- 
mitted, so  neither  can  we  be  wanting  to  the  complaints 
of  our  people.     That  the  ship  Anthony  of  Dieppe  was 


legally  taken  before  the  league,  manifestly  appears  by 
the  sentence  of  the  judges  of  our  admiralty  court. 
Part  of  the  lading,  that  is  to  say,  four  thousand  hides, 
Robert  Brown,  a  merchant  of  London,  fairly  bougiitof 
those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  sale,  as  they  them- 
selves testify.  The  same  merchant,  after  the  peace 
was  confirmed,  carried  to  Dieppe  about  two  hundred 
of  the  same  hides,  and  there  having  sold  them  to  a 
currier,  thought  to  have  received  his  money,  but  found 
it  stopped  and  attached  in  the  hands  of  his  factor ;  and 
a  suit  being  commenced  against  him,  he  could  obtain 
no  favour  in  that  court ;  wherefore,  we  thought  it 
proper  to  request  your  majesty,  that  the  whole  matter 
may  be  referred  to  your  council,  that  so  the  said  money 
may  be  discharged  from  an  unjust  and  vexatious  ac- 
tion. For  if  acts  done  and  adjudged  before  the  peace 
shall  after  peace  renewed  be  called  into  question  and 
controversy',  we  must  look  upon  assurance  of  treaties  to 
be  a  thin<r  of  little  moment.  Nor  will  there  be  any  end 
of  these  complaints,  if  some  of  these  violators  of  leagues 
be  not  made  severe  and  timely  examples  to  others. 
Which  we  hope  your  majesty  will  speedily  take  into 
3'our  care.  To  whom  God  Almighty  in  the  mean  time 
vouchsafe  his  most  holy  protection. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate. 
From  our  palace         OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 

at  Whitehall,  monwealth  of  England,  &c. 

Sept.  — ,  1656. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/ England, 
&CC.,  To  the  most   Serene  Prince,   John,  King  of 
Portugal. 

Most  Serene  King, 
The  peace  being  happily  concluded  between  this 
republic  and  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  what  refers 
to  trade  being  duly  provided  for  and  ratified,  we  deemed 
it  necessary  to  send  to  your  majesty  Thomas  Maynard, 
from  whom  you  will  receive  these  letters,  to  reside  in 
vour  dominions,  under  tlie  character  and  employment 
of  a  consul,  and  to  take  care  of  the  estates  and  inter- 
ests of  our  merchants.  Now  in  regard  it  may  fre- 
quently so  fall  out,  that  he  may  be  enforced  to  desire 
the  privilege  of  free  admission  to  your  majesty,  as  well 
in  matters  of  trade,  as  upon  other  occasions  for  the  in- 
terest of  our  republic,  we  make  it  our  request  to  your 
majesty,  that  you  will  vouchsafe  him  favourable  access 
and  audience,  which  we  shall  acknowledge  as  a  sin- 
gular demonstration  and  testimony  of  your  majesty's 
goodwill  towards  us.  In  the  mean  time  we  beseech 
Almighty  God  to  bless  your  majesty  with  all  prosperity. 
From  our  court  at  Westminster,  Octob.  — ,  1656. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England,  &c. 

To  the  King  of  the  Swedes. 

Most  Serene  and  Potent  King, 
Although  your  majesty's  wonted  and  spontaneous 
favour  and  goodwill  toward  all  deserving  men  be  such, 
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tliat  all  recommendations  in  tlicir  behalf  may  seem 
superfluous,  yet  we  were  unwillinsr  to  dismiss  without 
our  letters  to  your  majesty  this  noble  person,  William 
Vavassour,  knig-ht,  serving-  under  your  banners,  and 
now  returning  to  your  majesty  :  which  we  have  done 
so  much  the  more  willingly,  being  informed,  that  for- 
merly following  your  majesty's  fortunate  conduct,  he 
had  lost  his  blood  in  several  combats,  to  assert  the  noble 
cause  for  whicli  you  fight.  Insomuch,  that  the  suc- 
ceeding kings  of  Swedeland,  in  remuneration  of  his 
military  skill,  and  bold  achievements  in  war,  rewarded 
him  with  lands  and  annual  pensions,  as  the  guerdons 
of  his  prowess.  Nor  do  we  question,  but  that  he  may 
be  of  great  use  to  your  majesty  in  your  present  wars, 
who  has  been  so  long  conspicuous  for  his  fidelity  and 
experience  in  military  affairs.  It  is  our  desire  there- 
fore, that  he  may  be  recommended  to  your  majesty 
according  to  his  merits  ;  and  we  also  further  request, 
that  he  may  be  paid  the  arrears  due  to  him.  This,  as 
it  will  be  most  acceptable  to  us,  so  we  shall  be  ready 
upon  the  like  occasion,  whenever  offered,  to  gratify 
3"our  majesty,  to  whom  we  wish  all  happiness  and 
prosperity. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 
mouwealth  of  England,  &c. 

Olwer,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/"  England, 
^■c.,  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  John,  King  of 
Portugal. 

Most  Serene  King,  our  dearest  Friend 
and  Confederate ; 

Thomas  Evans,  a  master  of  a  ship,  and  our  coun- 
tryman, has  presented  to  us  a  petition,  wherein  he  sets 
forth,  that  in  the  j-ears  1649  and  1650  he  served  the 
Brasile  company  with  his  ship  the  Scipio,  being  a  ves- 
sel of  four  hundred  tons,  and  of  which  he  was  master; 
that  the  said  ship  was  taken  from  him,  with  all  the 
lading  and  furniture,  by  your  majesty's  command  ;  by 
which  he  has  received  great  damage,  besides  the  loss 
of  six  years  gain  arising  out  of  such  a  stock.  The 
commissioners  by  the  league  appointed  on  both  sides 
for  the  deciding  controversies  valued  the  whole  at 
seven  thousand  of  our  pounds,  or  twice  as  many  mil- 
reys  of  Portugal  money,  as  they  made  their  report  to 
us.  Which  loss  falling  so  heavy  upon  the  foresaid 
Thomas,  and  being  constrained  to  make  a  voyage  to 
Lisbon  for  the  recovery  of  his  estate,  he  humbly  be- 
sought us,  that  we  would  grant  him  our  letters  to  your 
majesty  in  favour  of  his  demands. — We,  therefore, 
(although  we  wrote  the  last  year  in  the  behalf  of  our 
merchants  in  general  to  whom  the  Brasile  company 
was  indebted,  nevertheless  that  we  may  not  be  want- 
ing to  any  that  implore  our  aid,)  request  your  majesty, 
in  regard  to  that  friendship  which  is  between  us,  that 
consideration  may  be  had  of  this  man  in  particular, 
and  that  your  majesty  would  give  such  orders  to 
all  your  ministers  and  officers,  that  no  obstacle  may 
hinder  him  from  demanding*  and  recovering  without 
delay  what  is  owing  to  him  from  the  Brasile  companj'. 


or  any  other  persons.  God  Almighty  bless  your  ma- 
jesty with  perpetual  felicity,  and  grant  that  our  friend- 
ship may  long  endure. 

From  our  palace  at  Westminster,  Octob.  — ,  1656. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  &c. 

Olivkr,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  q/"ENGLAND, 
&c..  To  the  Illustrious  and  Magnificent  Senate  of 
Hambouough.  I 

Most  Noble,  Magnificent,  and  Riglit Worshipful; 

James  and  Patrick  Hays,  subjects  of  this  common- 
wealth, have  made  grievous  complaint  before  us.  That 
they,  being  lawful  heirs  of  their  brother  Alexander  who 
died  intestate,  were  so  declared  by  a  sentence  of  your 
court  pronounced  in  their  behalf  against  their  brother's 
widow;  and  the  estates  of  their  deceased  brother,  toge- 
ther with  the  profits,  only  the  widow's  dowry  except- 
ed, being  adjudged  to  them  by  virtue  of  that  sentence; 
nevertheless,  to  this  very  day  they  could  never  reap 
any  benefit  of  their  pains  and  expenses  in  obtaining 
the  said  judgment,  notwithstanding  their  own  declared 
right,  and  letters  formerly  written  by  King  Charles  in 
their  behalf;  for  that  the  great  power  and  wealth  of 
Albert  van  Eyzen,  one  of  your  chief  magistrates,  and 
with  whom  the  greatest  part  of  the  goods  was  depo- 
sited, was  an  opposition  too  potent  for  them  to  sur- 
mount, while  he  strove  all  that  in  him  lay  that  the 
goods  might  not  be  restored  to  the  heirs.  Thus  disap- 
pointed and  tired  out  with  delays,  and  at  length  re- 
duced to  utmost  poverty,  they  are  become  suppliants  to 
us,  that  we  would  not  forsake  them,  wronged  and  op- 
pressed as  they  are  in  a  confederated  city.  We  there- 
fore, believing  it  to  be  a  chief  part  of  our  duty,  not  to 
suffer  any  countryman  of  ours  in  vain  to  desire  our  pa- 
tronage and  succour  in  distress,  make  this  request  to 
your  lordsliips,  which  we  are  apt  to  think  we  may 
easily  obtain  from  your  city,  That  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced in  behalf  of  the  two  brothers  may  be  ratified 
and  duly  executed,  according  to  the  intents  and  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  given ;  and  that  you  will  not 
sufl^er  any  longer  delay  of  justice,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
chamber  of  Spire,  upon  any  pretence  whatever:  for  we 
have  required  the  opinions  of  our  lawyers,  which  we 
have  sent  to  your  lordships  fairly  written  and  signed. 
But  if  entreaty  and  fair  means  will  nothing  avail,  of 
necessity  (and  which  is  no  more  than  according  to  the 
customary  law  of  nations,  though  we  are  unwilling  to 
come  to  that  extremity)  the  severity  of  retaliation  must 
take  its  course;  which  we  hope  Aour  prudence  will 
take  care  to  prevent.  From  our  palace  at  Westmin- 
ster, Octob.  16,  1656. 

Your  lordship's  most  afi'ectionate, 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  &c. 
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Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commomvealth  q/"  England, 
4"c.,  To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Lewis,  King  of 
France. 

Most  Serene  and  Potent  King',  our  dearest 
Friend  and  Confederate ; 
We  are  apt  to  believe,  that  your  majesty  received 
our  letters  dated  the  14th  of  May,  of  tlie  last  year, 
wlierein  we  wrote  that  John  Dethic,  mayor  of  London 
that  year,  and  William  Waterford,  merchant,  had  by 
their  petition  set  forth.  That  a  certain  vessel  called  tlie 
Jonas,  freighted  with  goods  upon  their  account,  and 
bound  for  Dunkirk,  then  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
French,  was  taken  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
by  a  searover,  pretending'  a  commission  from  the  son 
of  the  late  King  Charles :  which  being  directly  con- 
trary to  your  edicts  and  the  decrees  of  your  council, 
that  no  English  ship,  taken  by  the  enemies  of  the  par- 
liament, should  be  admitted  into  any  of  your  ports, 
and  tliere  put  to  sale,  they  demanded  restitution  of  the 
said  ship  and  goods  from  M.  Lestrade,  then  governor 
of  the  town,  wlio  returned  them  an  answer  no  way  be- 
coming a  person  of  his  quality,  or  who  pretended  obe- 
dience to  his  sovereign ;  That  the  government  was 
conferred  upon  him  for  his  good  service  in  the  wars, 
and  therefore  he  would  make  his  best  advantage  of  it, 
that  is  to  say,  by  right  or  wrong  ;  for  that  he  seemed 
to  drive  at :  as  if  he  had  received  that  government  of 
3'our  majesty's  free  gift,  to  authorize  him  in  the  rob- 
bing your  confederates,  and  contemning  your  edicts 
set  forth  in  their  favour.  For  what  the  King-  of  France 
forbids  his  subjects  any  way  to  have  a  hand  in,  that 
the  king's  governor  has  not  only  suffered  to  be  com- 
mitted in  your  ports,  but  he  himself  becomes  the  pi- 
rate, seizes  the  prey,  and  openly  avouches  the  fact. 
With  this  answer  therefore  the  merchants  departed, 
altogether  baffled  and  disappointed  ;  and  this  we  sig- 
nified by  our  letters  to  your  majesty  the  last  year  with 
little  better  success ;  for  as  yet  we  have  received  no  re- 
ply to  those  letters.  Of  which  we  are  apt  to  believe 
the  reason  was,  because  the  governor  was  with  the 
army  in  Flanders  ;  but  now  he  resides  at  Paris,  or  ra- 
ther flutters  unpunished  about  the  city,  and  at  court, 
enriched  with  the  spoils  of  our  merchants.  Once  more 
therefore  we  make  it  our  request  to  your  majesty, 
which  it  is  your  majesty's  interest  in  the  first  place  to 
take  care  of,  that  no  person  wliatever  may  dare  to  jus- 
tify the  wrongs  done  to  your  majesty's  confederates  by 
tlie  contempt  of  your  royal  edicts.  Nor  can  this  cause 
be  properly  referred  to  the  commissioners  appointed  for 
deciding  common  controversies  on  both  sides;  since  in 
this  case  not  only  the  rights  of  confederates,  but  your 
authority  itself,  and  the  veneration  due  to  the  royal 
name,  are  chiefly  in  dispute.  And  it  would  be  a  won- 
der, that  merchants  should  be  more  troubled  for  their 
losses,  than  your  majesty  provoked  at  encroachments 
upon  your  honour.  Which  while  you  disdain  to  brook, 
with  the  same  labour  you  will  demonstrate,  that  you 
neither  repent  of  your  friendly  edicts  in  favour  of  our 
republic,  nor  connived  at  the  injuries  done  by  your 


subjects,  nor  neglected  to  give  due  respect  to  our  de- 
mands. From  our  court  at  Westminster,  Novemb. — , 
1656. 

Your  majesty's  most  bounden  by  goodwill, 
by  friendship  and  solemn  league, 
OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth,  &c. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/ England, 
<S"c.,  To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  Frede- 
ric III.,  King  o/"  Denmark,  Norwav, //(c  Vandals, 
and  Goths  ;  Duke  of  Sleswic,  Holsatia,  Stor- 
matia,  and  Dithmarsh  ;  Count  in  Oldenburgh 
and  Delmenhorst  ;  §-c. 

Most  Serene  and  Potent  King,  our  dearest 

'     Friend  and  Confederate ; 

We  received  your  majesty's  letters  dated  the  16th  of 
February,  from  Copenhagen,  by  the  most  worthy  Si- 
mon de  Pitkum,  your  majesty's  agent  here  residing. 
Which  when  we  had  perused,  the  demonstrations  of 
your  majesty's  goodwill  towards  us,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  tlie  matter  concerning  which  you  write,  affected 
us  to  that  degree,  that  we  designed  forthwith  to  send 
to  your  majesty  some  person,  who  being  furnished  with 
ample  instructions  from  us,  might  more  at  large  declare 
to  your  majesty  our  counsels  in  that  affair.  And  though 
we  have  still  the  same  resolutions,  yet  hitherto  we  have 
not  been  at  leisure  to  think  of  a  person  proper  to  be 
entrusted  with  those  commands,  whicli  the  weight  of 
the  matter  requires ;  though  in  a  short  time  we  hope  to 
be  more  at  liberty.  In  the  mean  while  we  thought  it 
not  convenient  any  longer  to  delay  the  letting  your 
majesty  understand,  that  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
in  Europe  lias  employed  the  greatest  part  of  our  care 
and  thoughts ;  while  for  some  years,  to  our  great  grief, 
we  have  beheld  the  protestant  princes,  and  supreme 
magistrates  of  the  reformed  republics,  (whom  it  rather 
behoves,  as  being  eng-aged  by  the  common  tie  of  reli- 
gion and  safety,  to  combine  and  study  all  the  ways 
imaginable  conducing  to  mutual  defence,)  more  and 
more  at  weakening  variance  among  themselves,  and 
jealous  of  each  other's  actions  and  designs;  putting 
tlieir  friends  in  fear,  their  enemies  in  hope,  that  the 
posture  of  affairs  bodes  rather  enmity  and  discord,  than 
a  firm  agreement  of  mind  to  defend  and  assist  each 
other.  And  this  solicitude  has  fixed  itself  so  much  the 
deeper  in  our  thoughts,  in  regard  there  seems  to  appear 
some  sparks  of  jealousy  between  your  majesty  and  tlie 
king  of  Sweden ;  at  least,  that  there  is  not  tiiat  con- 
junction of  affections,  which  our  love  and  goodwill  in 
general  toward  the  orthodox  religion  so  importunately 
requires :  your  majesty,  perhaps,  suspecting  that  the 
trade  of  your  dominions  will  be  prejudiced  by  the  king 
of  Sweden  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  king  of  Sweden 
being  jealous,  that  by  your  means  the  war  which  he 
now  wages  is  made  more  difficult,  and  that  you  oppose 
him  in  his  contracting  those  alliances  which  he  seeks. 
It  is  not  unknown  to  your  majestj',  so  eminent  for 
your  profound  wisdom,  how  great  tiic  danger  is  that 
threatens  the  protestant  religion,  should  such  suspicions 
long  continue   between  two  such   potent  monarchs ; 
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more  especially-,  which  God  avert,  if  any  symptom  of 
hostility  should  hreak  forth.     However  it  he,  for  our 
parts,  as  we  have  earnestly  exhorted  the  king'  of  Swe- 
den, and  tlie  states  of  tiie  United  Provinces  to  j)cace, 
and  moderate  counsels,    (and  are  heyoiid  expression 
Sflad  to  hell  old  peace  and  concord  renewed  between 
them,  for  tiiat  tiie  heads  of  that  league  are  transmitted 
to  us  by  their   lordships   the   states-g'cneral,)   so   we 
thouj;ht  it  our  duty,  and  chiefly  becoming-  our  friend- 
ship, not  to  conceal  from  your  majesty  what  our  senti- 
ments are  concerning'  these  matters,  (more  especially 
being  affectionately  invited  so  to  do  by  jour  majesty's 
most  friendly  letters,  which  we  look  upon,  and  embrace, 
as  a  most  singular  testimony  of  your  goodwill  towards 
us,)  but  to  lay  before  your  eyes  how  great  a  necessity 
Divine  Providence  has  imposed  upon  us  all  that  profess 
the  protestant  religion,  to  study  peace  among  ourselves, 
and  that  chiefly  at  this  time,  when  our  most  embittered 
enemies  seem  to  have  on  every  side  conspired  our  de- 
struction.    There  is  no  necessity  of  calling  to  remem- 
brance the  valleys  of  Piedmont  still  besmeared  with 
the  blood  and  slaughter  of  the  miserable  iniiabitants ; 
nor  Austria,  tormented  at  the  same  time  with  the  em- 
peror's decrees  and  proscriptions ;  nor  the  impetuous 
onsets  of  the  popish  upon  the  protestant  Switzers.  Who 
can  be  ignorant,  that  the  artifices  and  machinations  of 
the  Spaniards,  for  some  years  last  past,  have  filled  all 
these  places  with  the  confused  and  blended  havoc  of 
fire  and  sword  ?    To  which  unfortunate  pile  of  miseries, 
if  once  the  reformed  brethren  should  come  to  add  their 
own  dissensions  among  themselves,  and  more   espe- 
cially two  such  potent  monarchs,  the  chiefest  part  of 
our  strength,  and  among  whom  so  large  a  provision  of 
the  protestant  security  and  puissance  lies  stored  and 
hoarded  up  against  times  of  danger,  most  certainly  the 
interests  of  tiie  protestants  must  go  to  ruin,  and  suffer 
a  total  and  irrecoverable  eclipse.     On  the  other  side,  if 
peace  continue  firmly  fixed  between  two  such  powerful 
neighbours,  and  the  rest  of  the  orthodox  princes;  if  we 
would  but  make  it  our  main  study,  to  abide  in  bro- 
therly concord,  there  would   be   no  cause,  by  God's 
assistance,  to  fear  neither  the  force  nor  the  subtilty  of 
our  enemies  ;  all  whose  endeavours  and  laborious  toils 
our  union  alone  would  be  able  to  dissipate  and  frus- 
trate.    Nor  do  we  question,  but  that  your  majesty,  as 
you  are  freely  willing,  so  your  willingness  will  be  con- 
stant in  contributing  your  utmost  assistance,  to  procure 
this  blessed  peace.     To  which  purpose  we   shall   be 
most  ready  to  communicate  and  join  our  counsels  with 
your  majesty  ;  professing  a  real  and  cordial  friendship, 
and   not  only  determined   inviolably  to  observe  the 
amity  so  auspiciously  contracted  between  us,  but,  as 
God  shall  enable  us,  to  bind  our  present  alliance  witii 
a  more  strict  and  fraternal  bond.     In  the  mean  time, 
the  same  eternal  God  grant  all  things  prosperous  and 
successful  to  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  closely  united  by  friendship, 
alliance,  and  goodwill, 
From  our  court  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the 

at  Whitehall,  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 

Dec.  —,  1656.  land,  &c. 


Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/England, 
Si'c.,  To  the  moat  Serene  and  Illustrious  Prince  and 
Lord,  the  Lord  William,  Landrjrave  of  Hesse, 
Prince  q/" Herefeldt,  Count  in  Cutzenellebogen, 
Decia  Ligenhain,  Widda,  and  Schaunburg,  ^c. 

Most  Serene  Prince, 
We  had  returned  an  answer  to  your  letters  sent  us 
now  near  a  twelvemonth  since,  for  which  we  beg  your 
highness's  pardon,  had  not  many,  and  those  the  most 
important  afl^airs  of  the  republic  under  our  care,  con- 
strained us  to  this  unwilling  silence.     For  what  letters 
could  be  more  grateful  to  us,  than  those  which  are 
written  from  a  most  religious  prince,  descended  from 
religious  ancestors,  in  order  to  settle  the  peace  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  harmony  of  the  church  ?  which  letters 
attribute  to  us  the  same  inclinations,  the  same  zeal  to 
promote  the  peace  of  Christendom,  not  only  in  your 
own  but  in  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  almost  all  the 
christian  world,  and  which  we  are  most  highly  glad  to 
find  so  universally  ascribed  to  ourselves.     And  how 
far  our  endeavours  have  been  signal  formerly  through- 
out these  three  kingdoms,  and  what  we  have  effected 
by  our  exhortations,  by  our  sufferings,  by  our  conduct, 
but  ciiiefly  by  divine  assistance,  the  greatest  part  of  our 
people  both  well  know,  and  are  sensible  of,  in  a  deep 
tranquillity  of  their  consciences.     The  same  peace  we 
have  wished  to  the  churches  of  Germany,  whose  dis- 
sensions have  been  too  sharp,  and  of  too  long  endur- 
ance ;  and  by  our  agent  Dury  for  many  years  in  vain 
endeavouring  the  same  reconciliation,  we  have  cordially 
offered  whatever  might  conduce  on  our  part  to  the 
same  purpose.     We  still  persevere  in  the  same  deter- 
minations, and  wish  the  same  fraternal  charity  one 
among  another,  to  those  churches.     But  how  difficult 
a  task  it  is  to  settle  peace  among  those  sons  of  peace, 
as  they  give  out  themselves  to  be,  to  our  extreme  grief 
we  more  than  abundantly  understand.     For  that  the 
reformed,  and  those  of  the  Augustan  confession,  should 
cement  together  in  a  communion  of  one  church,  is 
hardly  ever  to  be  expected  :  it  is  impossible  by  force 
to  prohibit  either  from  defending  their  opinions,  whether 
in  private  disputes,  or  by  public  writings;   for  force 
can  never  consist  with  ecclesiastical  tranquillity.    This 
only  were  to  be  wisiied,  that  they  who  differ,  would 
suffer  themselves  to  be  entreated,  that  they  would  dis- 
agree more  civilly,  and  with  more  moderation  ;  and 
notwithstanding  their  disputes,  love  one  another ;  not 
embittered  against  each  other  as  enemies,  hut  as  bre- 
thren dissenting  only  in  trifles,  though  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  faith  most  cordially  agreeing.     With  incul- 
cating and  persuading  these  things,  we  shall  never  be 
wearied ;    beyond  that,  there  is  nothing  allowed   to 
human  force  or  counsels :  God  will  accomplish  his  own 
work  in  his  own  time.     In  the  mean  while,  you,  most 
serene  prince,  have  left  behind  you  a  noble  testimony 
of  your  afl'ection  to  the  churches,  an  eternal  monument 
becoming  the  virtue  of  your  ancestors,  and  an  exem- 
plar worthy  to  be  followed  by  all  princes.    It  only  then 
remains  for  us  to  implore  the  merciful  and  great  God 
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to  crown  your  highness  with  all  the  prosperity  in  other 
thing-s  which  you  can  wish  for;  hut  not  to  change 
your  mind,  tiian  which  you  cannot  have  a  better,  since 
a  better  cannot  be,  nor  more  piously  devoted  to  his 
glory. 

Wesfjtthister;  March  — ,  1656. 

OhiVEK,  Protecto}'  of  the  Commonwealth  o/'England, 
S)C.,  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  the  Duke  ofQovR- 

LAND. 

Most  Serene  Prince, 
We  have  been  abundantly  satisfied  of  your  affection 
to  us,  as  well  at  other  times,  as  when  you  kindly  enter- 
tained our  enjbassador  in  his  journey  to  the  duke  of 
Muscovy,  for  some  days  togetlier  making  a  stop  in 
your  territories  :  now  we  are  no  less  confident,  tiiat 
your  highness  will  give  us  no  less  obliging  testimonies 
of  your  justice  and  equity,  as  well  out  of  your  own 
goodnature,  as  at  our  request.  For  we  are  given  to 
understand,  that  one  John  Johnson,  a  Scotsman,  and 
master  of  a  certain  ship  of  yours,  having  faithfully  dis- 
charged his  duty  for  seven  years  together  in  the  service 
of  your  highness,  as  to  your  highness  is  well  known, 
at  length  delivered  the  said  ship,  called  the  Whale,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  according  as  the  custom  is,  to 
one  of  your  pilots,  by  him  to  be  carried  safe  into  har- 
bour. But  it  so  fell  out,  that  the  pilot,  being  ignorant 
of  his  duty,  though  frequentl}' warned  and  admonished 
by  the  said  Johnson,  as  he  has  proved  by  several  wit- 
nesses, tlie  said  ship  ran  aground  and  split  to  pieces, 
not  through  any  fault  of  the  master,  but  through  the 
want  of  skill,  or  obstinacy  of  the  pilot.  AVhich  being 
so,  we  make  it  our  earnest  request  to  your  highness, 
that  neither  the  said  shipwreck  may  be  imputed  to  the 
forementioned  Johnson  the  master,  nor  that  he  may 
upon  that  account  be  deprived  of  the  wages  due  to 
him ;  by  the  only  enjoyment  of  which,  he  having  lately 
suffered  another  misfortune  at  sea,  he  hopes  however 
to  support  and  comfort  himself  in  the  extremity  of  iiis 
wants. 

From  our  court  at  Westminster, 
March  — ,  1657. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/'England, 
Sfc,  To  the  most  Noble  the  Consuls  and  Senators  of 
the  Republic  ©/"Dantzick. 

Most  Noble  and  Magnificent,  our  dearest  Friends  ; 

We  have  always  esteemed  your  city  flourishing  in  in- 
dustry, wealth,  and  studious  care  to  promote  all  useful 
arts  and  sciences,  fit  to  be  compared  with  any  the  most 
noble  cities  of  Europe.  Now  in  regard  that  in  this 
war,  tiiat  has  been  long  hovering  about  your  confines, 
you  have  rather  chosen  to  side  with  the  Polandcrs, 
than  with  the  Swedes  ;  we  are  most  heartily  desirous, 
that  for  the  sake  of  that  religion  which  you  embrace, 
and  of  your  ancient  commerce  with  the  English,  you 
would  cliiefly  adhere  to  those  counsels,  which  may 
prove  most  agreeable  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
dignity  and  splendour  of  your  city.   Wherefore  we  en- 


treat ye,  for  the  sake  of  that  friendship  which  has  been 
long  established  between  j'ourselves  and  the  English 
nation,  and  if  our  reputation  have  obtained  any  favour 
or  esteem  among  ye,  to  set  at  liberty  Count  Couis- 
mark,  conspicuous  among  the  principal  of  tlie  Swedish 
captains,  and  a  person  singularly  famed  for  his  con- 
duct in  war,  but  by  the  treachery  of  his  own  people 
surprised  at  sea;  wherein  you  will  do  no  more  than 
wliat  the  laws  of  war,  not  yet  exasperated  to  the 
height,  allow;  or  if  you  think  this  is  not  so  agreeable 
to  your  interests,  that  you  will  however  deem  him  wor- 
thy a  more  easy  and  less  severe  confinement.  Which 
of  these  two  favours  soever  you  shall  determine  to 
grant  us,  you  will  certainly  perform  an  act  becoming 
the  reputation  of  your  city,  and  liighly  oblige  besides 
the  most  famous  warriors  and  most  eminent  captains 
of  all  parties :  and  lastly,  lay  upon  ourselves  an  obli- 
gation not  the  meanest;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  worth 
your  interest  to  gratify  us. 

From  onr  Court  at  West-       Your  lordsliip's  affection- 
minster,  April — ,  1656.  ate,  OLIVER,  &c. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  q/ England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  §-c..  To  the  most  Serene 
and  Potent  Prince  and  Lord,  Emperor  and  Great 
Dnke  of  all  Russia;  sole  Lord  o/ Volodomaria, 
Moscow  and  Novograge;  King  of  Cazan,  Astra- 
can,  flwrf  Siberia  ;  Lord  of  Yohscow,  Great  Duke 
o/Smolensko,  TuERScoY,  and  other  Places ;  Lord 
and  Great  Duke  o/'Novogrod,  and  the  Lower  Pro- 
vinces of  Cher^iOoy,  Rezansco,  and  others;  Lord 
of  all  the  Northern  Climes;  also  Lord  of  Ever- 
sco,  Cartalinsca,  and  many  other  Places. 

All  men  know  how  ancient  the  friendship,  and  how 
vast  the  trade  has  been  for  a  long  train  of  years  be- 
tween the  English  nation  and  the  people  of  your  em- 
pire :  but  that  singular  virtue,  most  August  Emperor, 
which  in  your  majesty  far  outshines  the  glory  of  your 
ancestors,  and  the  high  opinion  which  all  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  have  of  it,  more  especially  moves  us  to 
pay  a  more  than  ordinary  veneration  and  affection  to 
your  majesty,  and  to  desire  the  imparting  of  some 
things  to  your  consideration,  which  may  conduce  to 
tlie    good   of    Christendom   and   your   own   interests. 
Wherefore,   we   have    sent    the    most    accomplished 
Richard  Bradshaw,  a  person  of  whose   fidelity,  inte- 
grity, prudence,  and  experience  in  affairs,  we  are  well 
assured,  as  having  been  employed  by  us  in  several 
other  negotiations  of  this  nature,  under  the  character 
of  our  agent  to  your  majesty  ;  to  the  end  he  may  more 
at  large  make  known  to  your  majesty  our  singular 
goodwill  and  high  respect  toward   so  puissant  a  mo- 
narch, and  transact  with  your  majesty  concerning  the 
matters  abovementioned.     Him  therefore  we  request 
your  majesty  favourably  to  receive  in  our  name,  and 
as  often  as  shall  be  requisite  to  grant  him  free  access 
to  your  person,  and  no  less  gracious  audience;  and 
lastly,  to  give  the  same  credit  to  him  in  all  things 
which  he  shall  propose  or  negotiate,  as  to  ourselves,  if 
we  were  personally  present.     And  so  we  beseech  Al- 
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miglity  God  to  bless  your  majesty  and  the  Russian  em- 
pire with  all  prosperity. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 
From  our  Court  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 

at  Westminster,  mouwealtli  of  England,  &c. 

April  — ,  1G57. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  q/"  England, 
^■c,  To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  Charles 
GusTAvus,  King  of  the  Swedes,  Goths,  and  Van- 
dals, (Src. 

Most  Serene  and  Potent  King-,  our  dearest 
Friend  and  Confederate  ; 
The  most  honourable  William  Jepson,  colonel  of 
horse,  and  a  senator  in  our  parliament,  who  will  have 
the  honour  to  deliver  these  letters  to  yourma.jesty,  will 
make  known  to  your  majesty,  witli  what  disturbance 
and  ^rief  of  mind  we  received  the  news  of  the  fatal 
war  broke  out  between  your  majesty  and  the  King'  of 
Denmark,  and  how  much  it  is  our  cordial  and  real  en- 
deavour, not  to  neglect  any  labour  or  duty  of  ours,  as 
far  as  God  enables  us,  that  some  speedy  remedy  may 
be  applied  to  this  orovving  mischief,  and  those  calami- 
ties averted,  which  of  necessity  this  war  will  bring 
upon  the  common  cause  of  religion  ;  more  especially 
at  this  time,  now  that  our  adversaries  unite  their  forces 
and  pernicious  counsels  against  the  profession  and  pro- 
fessors of  the  orthodox  faith.  These  and  some  other 
considerations  of  great  importance  to  the  benefit  and 
public  interest  of  both  nations,  have  induced  us  to  send 
this  gentleman  to  your  majesty,  under  the  character  of 
our  extraordinary  envoy.  Whom  we  therefore  desire 
your  majesty  kindly  to  receive,  and  to  give  credit  to 
him  in  all  things,  which  he  shall  have  to  impart  to  your 
majesty  in  our  name;  as  being  a  person  in  whose  fide- 
lity and  prudence  we  very  much  confide.  We  also 
farther  request.  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased 
fully  to  assure  yourself  of  our  goodwill  and  most  un- 
doubted zeal,  as  well  toward  your  majesty,  as  for  the 
prosperity  of  your  affairs.  Of  which  we  shall  be  rea- 
dily prepared  with  all  imaginable  willingness  of  mind 
to  give  unquestionable  testimonies  upon  all  occasions. 
From  our  court  at  Westminster,  August  — ,  1657. 
Your  majesty's  friend,  and  most  strictly 
counited  confederate, 
OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  &c. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/ England, 
Sfc,  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  the  Lord  Frederic 
William,  Afar(77/uo/BRANDENBURGH,  High  Cham- 
berlain of  the  Imperial  Empire,  and  Prince  Elector, 
Duke  of  Magdeburg,  Prussia,  Juliers,  Cleves, 
MoNTs,  Stettin,  Pomerania,  of  the  Cassiubians 
and  Vandals,  as  also  o/Silesia,  Crosna,  and  Car- 
NoviA,  Burgrave  of  Norrinburg,  Prince  of  Hal- 
berstadt  awrfMiNDA,  Count  o/Mark  and  Ravens- 
berg,  Lord  in  Ravenstein. 


Most  Serene  Prince,  our  dearest  Friend 
and  Confederate; 

Such  is  tlie  fame  of  your  highncss's  virtue  and  pru- 
dence both  in  ])cace  and  war,  and  so  loudly  spread 
through  all  the  world,  that  all  the  princes  round  about 
are  ambitious  of  your  friendship ;  nor  does  any  one  de- 
sire a  more  faithful  or  constant  friend  and  associate : 
therefore  to  the  end  your  highness  may  know,  that  we 
are  also  in  the  number  of  those  that  have  tlie  highest 
and  most  honourable  thoughts  of  your  ])erson  and  me- 
rits, so  well  deserving  of  the  commonwealth  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  we  have  sent  the  most  worthy  colonel  Wil- 
liam Jepson,  a  senator  in  our  parliament,  in  our  name 
to  kiss  your  highness's  hands;  and  withal  to  wish  the 
continuance  of  all  prosperity  to  your  affairs,  and  in 
words  at  large  to  express  our  goodwill  and  affection  to 
your  serenity ;  and  therefore  make  it  our  request.  That 
you  will  vouchsafe  to  give  him  credit  in  those  matters 
concerning  which  he  has  instructions  to  treat  with  your 
highness,  as  if  all  things  were  attested  and  confirmed 
by  our  personal  presence.  From  our  court  at  White- 
hall, August  — ,  1657. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/England, 
(^'c.  To  the  most  Noble  the  Consuls  and  Senators  of 
the  city  o/Hamborough. 

Most  Noble,  most  Magnificent,  and  Worthy, 

The  most  accomplished  colonel  William  Jepson,  a 
senator  in  our  parliament,  being  sent  by  us  to  the  most 
serene  king  of  Sweden,  is  to  travel  through  your  city ; 
and  therefore  we  have  given  him  in  command,  not  to 
pass  by  your  lordships  unsaluted  in  our  name;  and 
withal  to  make  it  our  request.  That  you  will  be  ready 
to  assist  him  upon  whatsoever  occasion  he  shall  think 
it  requisite  to  crave  the  aid  of  your  authority  and  coun- 
sel. Which  the  more  willingly  you  shall  do,  the  more 
you  shall  find  you  have  acquired  our  favour. 

From  our  court  at  Westminster,  Aug.  — ,  1657. 

To  the  most  Noble,  the   Consuls  and  Senators  of  the 
city  oy  Breme. 

How  great  our  affection  is  toward  your  city,  how 
particular  our  goodwill,  as  well  upon  the  account  of 
3'our  religion,  as  for  the  celebrated  splendour  of  your 
city,  as  formerly  you  have  found ;  so  when  occasion 
offers,  you  shall  be  further  sensible.  At  present,  in  re- 
gard the  most  accomplished  colonel  William  Jepson,  a 
senator  in  our  parliament,  is  to  travel  througli  Bremen 
with  the  character  of  our  envoy  extraordinary  to  the 
king  of  Sweden,  it  is  our  pleasure  that  he  salute  your 
lordships  lovingly  and  friendly  in  our  name  ;  and  that 
if  any  accident  fall  out,  wherein  your  assistance  and 
friendship  may  be  serviceable  to  him,  that  he  may 
have  free  admission  to  desire  it,  upon  the  score  of  our 
alliance.  Wherein  we  are  confident  you  will  the  less 
be  wanting,  by  how  much  the  more  reason  you  will 
have  to  be  assured  of  our  singular  love  and  kindness 
for  your  lordships.  From  our  court  at  Whitehall, 
Aug.  — ,  1657. 
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Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/England, 
^c.  To  the  most  Noble  the  Senators  and  Consuls  of 
the  City  o/Lubeck. 

Most  Noble,  Magnificent,  and  Right 

Worshipful,  our  dearest  Friends; 

Colonel  William  Jepson,  a  person  of  great  honour, 
and  a  senator  in  our  parliament,  is  to  pass  with  tlie 
character  of  a  public  minister  from  your  city  to  the 
Jting  of  Sweden,  encamping  not  far  from  it.  Where- 
fore we  desire  your  lordships,  that  if  occasion  require, 
upon  the  account  of  tlie  friendship  and  commerce  be- 
tween us,  you  will  be  assistant  to  him  in  his  journey 
through  your  city,  and  the  territories  under  your  juris- 
diction. As  to  what  remains,  it  is  our  farther  ])leasure, 
that  you  be  saluted  in  our  name,  and  that  you  be  as- 
sured of  our  goodwill  and  ready  inclinations  to  serve 
your  lordships.  From  our  court  at  Westminster,  Au- 
gust — , 1G57. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/England, 
^c.  To  the  City  o/Hamborough. 

Most  Noble,  Magnificent,  and  Right  Worshipful ; 

Philip  Meadows,  who  brings  these  letters  to  your 
lordships,  is  to  travel  through  your  city  with  the  cha- 
racter of  our  agent  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  Therefore 
we  most  earnestly  recommend  him  to  your  lordships, 
that  if  any  occasion  should  happen  for  him  to  desire  it, 
you  would  be  ready  to  aid  liim  with  your  authority  and 
assistance:  and  we  desire  that  this  our  recommenda- 
tion may  have  the  same  weight  at  present  with  your 
lordships  as  formerly  it  wont  to  have  ;  nor  shall  we  be 
wanting  to  3'our  lordships  upon  the  same  opportunities. 
From  our  court  at  Whitehall,  Atigust  — ,  1657. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  EyOLAtiD, 
Sfc,  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  Frederic,  Heir  of 
Norway,  Duke  of  Sleswic,  Holsatia,  and  Dit- 
marsh.  Count  in  Oldenburgh  awrf  Delmenhorst. 

Most  Serene  Prince,  our  dearest  Friend  ; 
Colonel  William  Jepson,  a  person  truly  noble  in 
his  country,  and  a  senator  in  our  parliament,  is  sent  by 
us,  as  our  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  most  serene  king 
of  Sweden ;  and  may  it  prove  happy  and  prosperous 
for  the  common  peace  and  interests  of  Christendom! 
We  have  given  him  instructions,  among  other  things, 
that  in  his  journey,  after  he  has  kissed  your  serenity's 
hands  in  our  name,  and  declared  our  former  goodwill 
and  constant  zeal  for  your  welfare,  to  request  of  your 
serenity  also,  that  being  guarded  with  your  authority, 
he  may  travel  with  safety  and  convenience  through 
your  territories.  By  whicli  kind  act  of  civility,  your 
highness  will  in  a  greater  measure  oblige  us  to  returns 
of  answerable  kindness.  From  our  court  at  Westmin- 
ster, Aug.  — ,  1657. 
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Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  0/ England, 
(§rc.,  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  Ferdinand,  Great 
Duke  o/"  Tuscany. 

Most  Serene  Great  Duke,  our  dearest  Friend ; 
The  company  of  our  merchants  trading  to  the  eastern 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  by  their  petition  to  us, 
have  set  forth,  that  William  Ellis,  master  of  a  ship 
called  the  Little  Lewis,  being  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
was  hired  by  the  Basha  of  Memphis,  to  carry  rice, 
sugar,  and  coffee,  either  to  Constantinople  or  Smj'ina, 
for  the  use  of  the  Grand  Seignior ;  but  that  contrary 
to  his  faith  and  promise  given,  he  bore  away  privately 
from  the  Ottoman  fleet,  and  brought  his  ship  and  lading 
to  Leghorn,  where  now  he  lives  in  possession  of  his 
prey.  Which  villanous  act  being  of  dangerous  exam- 
ple, as  exposing  the  Christian  name  to  scandal,  and 
the  fortunes  of  our  merchants  living  under  the  Turks 
to  violence  and  ransac ;  we  therefore  make  it  our 
request  to  your  highness,  that  you  will  give  command, 
that  the  said  master  be  apprehended  and  imprisoned, 
and  tliat  the  vessel  and  goods  may  remain  under 
seizure,  till  we  shall  have  given  notice  of  our  care  for 
the  restitution  of  those  goods  to  the  sultan :  assuring 
your  highness  of  our  readiness  to  make  suitable  re- 
turns of  gratitude,  whenever  opportunity  presents  itself 
From  our  court  at  Westminster,  September  — ,  1657. 
Your  highness's  most  affectionate, 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  &c. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  oyENGLAND, 
<5)f..  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  the  Lord  Frederic- 
William,  Marquis  o/Brandenburgh,  ?i'c. 

Most  Serene  Prince,  our  most  dear 
Friend  and  Confederate ; 
By  our  last  letters  to  your  highness,  either  already 
or  shortly  to  be  delivered  by  our  embassador  William 
Jepson,  we  have  imparted  the  substance  of  our  em- 
bassy to  your  highness  ;  which  we  could  not  do  with- 
out some  mention  of  your  great  virtues,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  our  own  goodwill  and  affection.  Nevertheless, 
that  we  may  not  seem  too  superficially  to  have  gilded 
over  your  transcending  deservings  of  the  protestant 
interests;  we  thought  it  proper  to  resume  the  same 
subject,  and  pay  our  respect  and  veneration,  not 
more  willingly,  or  with  a  greater  fervency  of  mind, 
but  somewhat  more  at  large  to  your  highness :  and 
truly  most  deservedly,  when  daily  information  reaches 
our  ears,  that  your  faith  and  conscience,  by  all  man- 
ner of  artifices  tempted  and  assailed,  by  all  manner  of 
arts  and  devices  solicited,  yet  cannot  be  shaken,  or  by 
any  violence  be  rent  from  your  friendship  and  alliance 
with  a  most  magnanimous  prince  and  your  confederate : 
and  this,  when  the  affairs  of  the  Swedes  are  now 
reduced  to  that  condition,  that  in  adhering  to  their 
alliance,  it  is  manifest,  that  your  liighness  ratlier  con- 
sults tlie  common  cause  of  the  reformed  religion,  than 
your  own  advantage.     And  when  your  highness  is 
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almost  Riinounded  and  besicg'ed  by  enemies  either  pri- 
vately   lurking,  or  almost  at  your  gates;  yet  such  is 
your  constancy  and  resolution  of  mind,  such  your  con- 
duct and  prowess  becoming-  a  great  general,  that  tiie 
burthen  and   massy  bulk  of  the  whole  affair,  and  tiie 
event  of  this  important  war,  seems  to  rest  and  depend 
upon  your  sole  determination.     Wherefore  your  high- 
ness has  no  reason  to  question,  but  that  you  may  rely 
upon  our  friendship   and    unfeigned   affection ;    who 
should  tliink  ourselves  worthy  to  be  forsaken   of  all 
men's  good  word,  siiould  we  seem  careless  in  the  least 
of  your  unblemished  fidelity,  your  constancy,  and  the 
rest  of  jour  ajjplaudcd  virtues;  or  siiould  we  pay  less 
respect  to  your  higliness  upon  the  common  score  of 
religion.     As  to  those  matters  propounded  by  the  most 
accomplished  John  Frederic  Schlever,  your  counsellor 
and  agent  here  residing,  if  hitherto  we  could  not  re- 
turn an  answer,  such  as  we  desired  to  do,  though  with 
all  assiduity  and  diligence  laboured  by  your  agent; 
we  entreat  your  highness  to  impute  it  to  the  present 
condition  of  our  affairs,  and  to  be  assured,  that  there 
is  nothing  wliich  we  account  more  sacred,  or  more 
earnestly  desire,  than  to  be  serviceable  and  assisting 
to  your  interests,  so  bound  up  with  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion.     In  the  mean   time  we   beseech    the   God  of 
mercy  and  power,  that  so  signal  a  prowess  and  for- 
titude may  never  languish  or   be  oppressed,  nor  be 
deprived  tiie  fruit  ajid  due  applause  of  all  your  pious 
undertakings.     Froyn  our  court  at  Westminster,  Sep- 
tember — ,  1657. 

Your  highness's  most  affectionate, 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  &c. 

To  the  viost  Excellent  Lord,  M.  De  Bordeaux,  Ex- 
traordinary Embassador  from  the  most  Serene  King 
0/ France. 

Most  Excellent  Lord, 
Lucas  Lucie,  merchant  of  London,  has  made 
his  complaint  to  the  most  serene  lord  protector,  con- 
cerning a  certain  ship  of  his,  called  the  Mary ;  which 
in  her  voyage  from  Ireland  to  Bayonne,  being  driven 
by  tempest  into  the  port  of  St.  John  de  Luz,  was  there 
detained  by  virtue  of  an  arrest,  at  the  suit  of  one  Mar- 
tin de  Lazan  :  nor  could  she  be  discharged,  till  the 
merchants  had  given  security  to  stand  a  trial  for  the 
property  of  the  said  ship  and  lading.  For  Martin 
pretended  to  have  a  great  sum  of  money  owing  to 
him  by  the  parliament  for  several  goods  of  his,  which 
in  the  year  1642  were  seized  by  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, in  a  certain  ship  called  the  Sancta  Clara.  But 
it  is  manifest,  that  Martin  was  not  the  owner  of  the 
said  goods,  only  that  he  prosecuted  the  claim  of  the 
true  owner  Richald  and  Iriat,  together  with  his  part- 
ner, whose  name  was  Antonio  Fernandez  ;  and  that 
upon  the  said  Martin  and  Antonio's  falling  out  amono- 
themselves,  the  parliament  decreed,  that  the  said  goods 
should  be  stopped  till  tlie  law  should  decide  to  which 
of  the  two  they  were  to  be  restored.  Upon  this,  An- 
thony was  desirous,  that  the  action  should  proceed ;  on 


the  other  side,  neither  Martin,  nor  any  body  for  him, 
has  hitherto  appeared  in  court :  all  which  is  evidently 
apparent  by  Lucas's  petition  hereto  annexed.  So  that 
it  seems  most  unreasonable,  that  he  who  refused  to 
try  his  pretended  title  with  Antonio,  to  other  men's 
goods,  in  our  own  courts,  should  compel  our  people, 
and  the  true  owners,  to  go  to  law  for  their  own  in  a 
foreign  dominion.  And  that  the  same  is  apparent  to 
your  excellency's  equity  and  prudence,  the  most  serene 
lord  protector  makes  no  quest  on  ;  by  whom  I  am 
tlierefbre  commanded  in  a  particular  manner,  to  recom- 
mend this  fair  and  honest  cause  of  Lucas  Lucie  to  your 
excellency's  consideration ;  to  the  end  that  Martin, 
who  neglects  to  try  his  pretended  light  here,  may  not 
under  that  pretence  have  an  o])portuuity  in  the 
French  dominions  to  deprive  others  of  their  rightful 
claims. 

Westminster,        Your  excellency's  most  alTectionate. 
October—,  1657. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
^c,  To  the  most  Serene  Duke  and  Senate  of  the  Re- 
public ©/"Venice. 

Most  Serene  Duke  and  Senate,  our  dearest  Friends  ; 

So  numerous  are  the  tidings  brought  us  from  your 
fortunate  successes  against  the  Turks,  that  tiiere  is  no- 
thing wherein  we  have  more  frequent  occasion  to  em- 
ploy our  pens,  than  in  congratulating  your  serenities 
for  some  signal  victory.  For  this  so  recently  obtained, 
we  give  ye  joy,  as  being  not  only  most  auspicious  and 
seasonable  to  your  republic  ;  but,  which  is  more  glori- 
ous, so  greatly  tending  to  the  deliverance  of  all  the 
Christians  groaning  under  Turkish  servitude.  More 
particularly  we  recommend  to  your  serenity  and  the 
senate  Thomas  Galily,  formerly  master  of  the  ship 
called  the  Relief,  who  for  these  five  years  together  has 
been  a  slave ;  though  this  be  not  the  first  time  we  have 
interceded  in  his  behalf,  yet  now  we  do  it  the  more 
freely,  as  in  a  time  of  more  than  ordinary  exultation. 
He  having  received  your  commands,  to  serve  your  re- 
public with  his  ship,  and  engaging  alone  with  several 
of  the  enemies'  galleys,  sunk  some,  and  made  a  great 
havoc  among  the  rest :  but  at  length  his  ship  being 
burnt,  the  brave  commander,  and  so  well  deserving  of 
the  Venetian  republic,  was  taken,  and  ever  since  for 
five  years  together  has  endured  a  miserable  bondage 
amonof  the  barbarians.  To  redeem  himself  he  had  not 
wherewithal ;  for  whatsoever  he  had,  that  he  makes 
out  was  owing  to  him  by  your  highness  and  the  senate, 
upon  the  account  either  of  his  ship,  his  goods,  or  for 
his  wages.  Now  in  regard  he  may  not  want  relief, 
and  for  that  the  enemy  refuses  to  discharge  him  upon 
any  other  condition,  than  by  exchange  of  some  other 
person  of  equal  value  and  reputation  to  himself;  we 
most  earnestly  entreat  your  highness,  and  the  most  se- 
rene senate  ;  and  the  afflicted  old  man,  father  of  the 
said  Thomas,  full  of  grief  and  tears,  which  not  a  little 
moved  us,  by  our  intercession  begs,  that  in  regard  so 
many  prosperous  combats  have  made  ye  mastei-s  of  so 
many  Turkish  prisoners,  you  will  exchange  some  one 
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of  their  number,  whom  the  enemy  will  accept  for  so 
stout  a  seaman  taken  in  your  service,  our  countryman, 
and  the  only  son  of  a  most  sorrowful  father.  Lastly, 
that  whatsoever  is  due  to  him  from  the  republic,  upon 
the  score  of  wages,  or  upon  any  other  account,  you 
will  take  care  to  see  it  paid  to  his  father,  or  to  whom 
he  shall  appoint  to  receive  it.  Tiie  effect  of  our  first 
request,  or  rather  of  your  equity,  was  this,  that  the 
whole  matter  was  examined,  and  upon  an  exact  stating 
of  the  accounts  the  debt  was  agreed  ;  but  perhaps  by 
reason  of  more  important  business  intervening,  no  pay- 
ment ensued  upon  it.  Now  the  condition  of  the  mise- 
rable creature  admits  of  no  longer  delay ;  and  therefore 
some  endeavour  must  be  used,  if  it  be  worth  jour  while 
to  desire  his  welfare,  that  he  may  speedily  be  delivered 
from  the  noisome  stench  of  imprisonment.  Which,  as 
you  flourish  no  less  in  justice,  moderation,  and  prudence, 
than  in  military  fame  and  victorious  success,  we  are 
confident  you  will  see  done,  of  your  own  innate  hu- 
manity and  freewill,  without  any  hesitation,  without 
any  incitement  of  ours.  Now  that  you  may  long  flou- 
rish, after  a  most  potent  enemy  subdued,  our  daily 
prayers  implore  of  the  Almighty.  From  our  court  at 
Westminster,  October  — ,  1657. 

Your  highness's  most  affectionate, 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England,  &c. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
4'c.,  To  the  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  the  States  of 
the  United  Provinces. 

Most  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  our  dearest 
Friends  and  Confederates ; 

The  most  illustrious  William  Nuport,  your  extraor- 
dinary embassador  for  some  years  residing  with  us,  is 
now  returning  to  your  lordships  ;  but  with  this  condi- 
tion, that  after  this  respite  obtained  from  your  lordships, 
he  shall  return  again  in  a  short  time.  For  he  has  re- 
mained among  us,  in  the  discharge  of  his  trust,  with 
that  fidelity,  vigilance,  prudence,  and  equity,  that 
neither  you  nor  we  could  desire  greater  virtue  and 
probity  in  an  embassador,  and  a  person  of  unblemished 
reputation  ;  with  those  inclinations  and  endeavours  to 
preserve  peace  and  friendship  between  us,  without  any 
fraud  or  dissimulation,  that  while  he  officiates  the  duty 
of  your  embassador,  we  do  not  find  what  occasion  of 
scruple  or  offence  can  arise  in  either  nation.  And  we 
should  brook  his  departure  with  so  much  the  more 
anxiety  of  mind,  considering  the  present  juncture  of 
times  and  affairs,  were  we  not  assured,  that  no  man 
can  better  or  more  faithfully  declare  and  represent  to 
your  lordships,  either  the  present  condition  of  affairs, 
or  our  goodwill  and  affection  to  your  government. 
Being  therefore  every  way  so  excellent  a  person,  and 
so  very  deserving  both  of  yours  and  our  republic,  wc 
request  your  lordships  to  receive  him  returning,  such 
as  we  unwillingly  dismiss  him,  laden  with  the  real 
testimonials  of  our  applauses.  Almighty  God  grant 
all  prosperity  to  your  affairs,  and  perpetuate  our 
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friendship,  to  his  glory,  and  the  support  of  his  orthodo.K 
church. 

Your  high  and  mightinesses  most  devoted. 

From  our  Court  at  Westminster, 
Nov.  — ,  1657. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  q/"  England, 
S,-c.,  To  the  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  the  States  of 
the  United  Provinces. 

Most  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  our  dearest 
Friends  and  Confederates ; 
George  Downing  is  a  person  of  eminent  quality, 
and,  after  a  long  trial  of  his  fidelity,  probity,  and  dili- 
gence, in  several  and  various  negotiations,  well  ap- 
proved and  valued  by  us.  Him  we  have  thought  fit- 
ting to  send  to  your  lordships,  dignified  with  the 
character  of  our  agent,  and  amply  furnished  with  our 
instructions.  We  therefore,  desire  your  lordships,  to 
receive  him  kindly,  and  that  so  often  as  he  shall  signify 
that  he  has  any  thing  to  impart  in  our  name  to  your 
lordships,  you  will  admit  him  free  audience,  and  give 
the  same  credit  to  him,  and  entrust  him  with  whatso- 
ever you  have  to  communicate  to  us,  which  you  may 
safely  do,  as  if  ourselves  were  personally  present.  And 
so  we  beseech  Almighty  God  to  bless  your  lordships, 
and  your  republic  with  all  prosperity,  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  support  of  his  Church. 

Your  higli  and  mightinesses  most  affectionate, 
From  our  court  at  Whitehall,  OLIVER,  &c. 

Decembei ,  1657. 

To  the  States  o/ Holland. 

There  being  an  alliance  between  our  republic  and 
yours,  and  those  affairs  to  be  transacted  on  both  sides 
that  without  an  agent  and  interpreter,  sent  either  by 
yourselves,  or  from  us,  matters  of  such  great  moment 
can  hardly  be  adjusted  to  the  advantage  of  both  na- 
tions, we  thought  it  conducing  to  the  common  good  of 
both  republics,  to  send  George  Downing,  a  person  of 
eminent  quality,  and  long  in  our  knowledge  and  esteem 
for  his  undoubted  fidelity,  probity,  and  diligence,  in 
many  and  various  negotiations,  dignified  with  the 
character  of  our  agent,  to  reside  with  your  lordships, 
and  chiefly  to  take  care  of  those  things,  by  which  the 
peace  between  us  may  be  preserved  entire  and  diutur- 
nal.  Concerning  which  we  have  not  only  written  to 
the  States,  but  also  thought  it  requisite  to  give  notice 
also  of  the  same  to  your  lordships,  supreme  in  the  go- 
vernment of  your  province,  and  who  make  so  consider- 
able a  part  of  the  United  Provinces ;  to  the  end  you 
may  give  that  reception  to  our  resident  which  becomes 
him,  and  that  whatever  he  transacts  with  your  High 
and  Mighty  States,  you  may  assure  yourselves,  shall 
be  as  firm  and  irrevocable,  as  if  ourselves  had  been 
present  in  the  negotiation.  Now  the  most  merciful 
God  direct  all  your  counsels  and  actions  to  his  glory, 
and  the  peace  of  his  church. 

Westm.  Decemb.  — ,  1657. 
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Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/Englanu, 
Ac,  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  Ferdinand,  Great 
Duke  oyTuscAW. 

Most  Serene  Great  Diikc,  our  much 
honoured  Friend, 
Your  hijj^hness's  letters,  bearing  date  from  Florence 
the  lOth  of  November,  gave  us  no  small  occasion  of 
content  and  satisfaction ;  finding  therein  your  goodwill 
towards  us,  so  much  the  more  conspicuous,  by  how 
much  deeds  than  words,  performances  than  promises, 
are  the  more  certain  marks  of  a  cordial  affection.     For 
what  we  requested  of  your  highness,  that  you  would 
command  the  master  of  tlie  Little  Lewis,  William  Ellis, 
(who  most  ignominiously  broke   his   faith    with  the 
Turks,)  and  tlie  ship  and  goods  to  be  seized  and  de- 
tained, till  restitution  should  be  made  to  the  Turks,  lest 
the  christian  nanie  should   receive   any  blemish    by 
thieveries  of  the  like  nature ;  all  those  things,  and  that 
too  with  an  extraordinary  zeal,  as  we  most  gladly  un- 
derstood before,  your  highness  writes  that  you  have 
seen  diligently  performed.     We  therefore  return  our 
thanks  for  the  kindness  received,  and  make  it   our 
farther  request,  that  when  the  merchants  have  given 
security  to  satisfy  the  Turks,  the  master  may  be  dis- 
charged, and  the  ship,  together  with  her  lading,  be 
forthwith  dismissed,  to  the  end  we  may  not  seem  to 
have  had  more  care  jierhaps  of  the  Turks'  interest,  than 
our  own  countrymen.     In  the  mean  time,  we  take  so 
kindly  this  surpassing  favour  done  us  by  your  highness, 
and  most  acceptable  to  us,  that  we  should  not  refuse  to 
be  branded  with  ingratitude,  if  we  should  not  ardently 
desire  a  speedy  opportunity,  with  the  same  promptitude 
of  mind,  to  gratify  your  highness,  whereby  we  might  be 
enabled  to  demonstrate  our  readiness  to  return  the  same 
good  offices  to  so  noble  a  benefactor  upon  all  occasions. 

Your  highness's  most  affectionate, 
From  our  court  at  Westminster,  OLIVER,  Sec. 

December — ,  1657. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/"  England, 
a^c.  To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince  Charles 
GusTAvus,  ifir?w^  o/?/te  Swedes,  Goths,  arid  Van- 
dals, iVc. 

Most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  our  most 
Invincible  Friend  and  Confederate ; 

By  your  majesty's  letters,  dated  the  21st  of  February 
from  your  camp  in  Seland,  we  found  many  reasons  to 
be  affected  with  no  small  joy,  as  well  for  our  own  par- 
ticular, as  in  regard  of  the  whole  christian  republic  in 
general.  In  the  first  place,  because  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, being  become  an  enemy,  not  induced  thereto,  as 
we  are  apt  to  believe,  by  his  own  inclinations  or  interests, 
but  deluded  by.the  artifices  of  our  common  adversaries, 
is  reduced  to  that  condition  by  your  sudden  eruption 
into  the  very  heart  of  his  kingdom,  with  very  little 
bloodshed  on  either  side,  that,  what  was  really  true,  he 
will  at  length  be  persuaded,  that  peace  would  have 
been   more  beneficial  to  him,  than  the  war  which  he 


has  entered  into  against  your  majesty.     Then  again, 
when  he  shall  consider  with  himself,  that  he  cannot 
obtain  it  by  any  more  speedy  means,  than  by  making 
use  of  our  assistance,  long  since  offered  him  to  procure 
a  reconciliation,  in  regard  your  majesty  so  readily  en- 
treated by  the  letters  only  delivered  by  our  agent,  by 
such  an  easy  concession  of  peace,  most  clearly  made  it 
aj)parent  how  highly  you  esteemed  the  intercession  of 
our  friendship,  he  will  certainly  apply  himself  to  us ; 
and  then  our  interposition  in  so  pious  a  work  will 
chiefly  require,  that  we  should  be  the  sole  reconciler 
and  almost  author  of  that  peace,  so  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  the  protestants;  which,  as  we  hope,  will 
suddenly  be  accomplished.     For  when  the  enemies  of 
religion  shall  despair  of  breaking  your  united  forces 
by  any  other  means  than  setting  both  your  majesties  at 
variance,  then  their  own  fears  will  overtake  them,  lest 
this  unexpected  conjunction,  which  we  ardently  desire, 
of  your  arms  and  minds,  should  turn  to  the  destruction 
of  them  that  were  the  kindlers  of  the  war.     In  the 
mean    time,   most    magnanimous    king,   may    your 
prowess  go  on  and  prosper ;   and   the   same   felicity 
which  the  enemies  of  the  church  have  admired  in  the 
progress  of  your  achievements,  and  the  steady  career 
of  your  victories   against  a  prince,  now   your   con- 
federate, the  same  by  God's  assistance,  may  j'ou  en- 
force them  to  behold  once  more  in  their  subversion. 

From  our  palace  at  Westminster, 
March  30,  1658. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  ©/"England, 
<^p..  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  Ferdinand,  Great 
Duhe  of  Tuscany. 

Most  Serene  Prince, 
The  answer  which  we  have  given  to  your  agent 
here  residing,  we  believe,  will  fully  satisfy  your  high- 
ness as  to  our  admiral,  who  but  lately  put  into  your 
ports.     In  the  mean  time,  John  Hosier,  master  of  a 
ship  called  the  Owner,  has  set  forth  in  a  petition  to  us, 
that  in  April,  1656,  he  hired  out  his  ship  by  a  charty- 
party  agreement,  to  one  Joseph  Arman,  an  Italian,  who 
manifestly  broke  all  the  covenants  therein  contained  ; 
so  that  he  was  enforced,  lest  he  should  lose  his  ship 
and  lading,  together  with  his  whole  principal  stock, 
openly  to  set  forth  the  fraud  of  his  freighter,  after  the 
manner  of  merchants;  and  when  he  had  caused  it  to 
be  registered  by  a  public  notary,  to  sue  him  at  Leg- 
horn.    Joseph,  on  the  other  side,  that  he  might  make 
good  one  fraud  by  another,  combining  with  two  other 
litigious  traders,  upon  a  feigned  pretence,  by  perjury, 
seized  upon  six  thousand  pieces  of  eight,  the  money  of 
one  Thomas  Clutterbuck.    But  as  for  his  part,  the  said 
Hosier,  after  great  expenses  and  loss  of  time,  could  ne- 
ver obtain  his  right  and  due  at  Leghorn:  nor  durst  he 
there  appear  in  court,  being  threatened  as  he  was,  and 
waylaid  by  his  adversaries.   We  therefore  request  your 
highness,  that  you  would  vouchsafe  your  assistance 
to  this  poor  oppressed  man,   and  according  to  your 
wonted  justice,  restrain  the  insolence  of  his  adversary. 
For  in  vain  are  laws  ordained  for  the  government  of 
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cities  by  the  authority  of  princes,  if  wrong  and  vio- 
lence, when  they  cannot  abrogate,  shall  be  able  by 
threats  and  terrour  to  frustrate  the  refuge  and  sanc- 
tuary of  the  laws.  However,  we  make  no  doubt,  but 
that  your  highness  will  speedily  take  care  to  punish  a 
daring-  boldness  of  this  nature ;  beseeching'  Almighty 
God  to  bless  your  highness  with  peace  and  prosperity. 
From  our  court  at  Westminster, 
April  7,  1658. 

To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  Lewis,  Kint; 
of  France. 

Most  Serene  and  Potent  King-,  and  most 
Aug-ust  Friend  and  Confederate  ; 
Your  majesty  may  call  to  mind,  that  at  the  same 
time,  w  hen  the  renewing-  the  league  between  us  was  in 
agitation,  and  no  less  auspiciously  concluded,  as  the 
many  advantages  from  thence  accruing  to  both  nations, 
and  the  many  annoyances  thence  attending  the  com- 
mon enemy,  sufficiently  testify;  those  dreadful  butche- 
ries befel  the  Piedmontois,  and  tliat  we  recommended, 
■with  great  fervency  of  mind  and  compassion,  their 
cause,  on  all  sides  forsaken  and  afflicted,  to  your  com- 
miseration and  protection.  Nor  do  we  believe  that 
your  majesty  of  yourself,  was  wanting  in  a  duty  so 
pious,  that  we  may  not  say,  beseeming  common  huma- 
nity, as  far  as  your  authority,  and  the  veneration  due 
to  your  person,  could  prevail  with  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
Certain  we  are,  that  neither  ourselves,  nor  many  other 
princes  and  cities,  were  wanting  in  our  performances, 
by  the  interposition  of  embassies,  letters,  and  entrea- 
ties. After  a  most  bloody  butchery  of  both  sexes,  and 
all  ages,  at  length  peace  was  granted,  or  ratlier  a  cer- 
tain clandestine  hostility  covered  over  with  the  name 
of  peace.  The  conditions  of  peace  were  agreed  in 
your  town  of  Pignerol ;  severe  and  hard,  but  such  as 
those  miserable  and  indigent  creatures,  after  they  had 
suffered  all  that  could  be  endured  that  was  oppressive 
and  barbarous,  would  have  been  glad  of,  had  they 
been  but  observed,  as  hard  and  unjust  as  they  were. 
But  by  false  constructions,  and  various  evasions,  the 
assurances  of  all  these  articles  are  eluded  and  vio- 
lated ;  many  are  thrust  out  from  their  ancient  abodes  ; 
many  are  forbid  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  new 
tributes  are  exacted,  a  new  citadel  is  imposed  upon 
them ;  from  whence  the  soldiers  frequently  making 
excursions,  either  plunder  or  murder  all  they  meet. 
Add  to  all  this,  that  new  levies  are  privately  preparing 
against  them,  and  all  that  embrace  the  protestant  reli- 
gion are  commanded  to  depart  by  a  prefixed  day  ;  so 
that  all  things  seem  to  threaten  the  utter  extermination 
of  those  deplorable  wretches,  whom  the  former  massacre 
spared.  Wliich  I  most  earnestly  beseech  and  conjure 
ye,  most  Christian  king,  by  that  Right  Hand  which 
signed  the  league  and  friendship  between  us,  by  that 
same  goodly  ornament  of  your  title  of  MOST  CHRIS- 
TIAN, by  no  means  to  suffer,  nor  to  permit  such 
liberty  of  rage  and  fury  uncontrolled,  we  will  not  say, 
in  any  prince,  (for  certainly  such  barbarous  severity 
could  never  enter  the  breast  of  any  prince,  much  less 


so  tender  in  years,  nor  into  the  female  tiionghts  of  his 
mother,)  but  in  those  sanctified  cut-throats,  who,  pro- 
fessing themselves  to  be  the  servants  and  disciples  of 
our  Saviour  Christ,  who  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  abuse  his  meek  and  peaceful  name  and  pre- 
cepts to  the  most  cruel  slaughter  of  the  innocent. 
Rescue,  you  that  are  able  in  your  towering  station, 
worthy  to  be  able,  rescue  so  many  suppliants  prostrate 
at  your  feet,  from  the  hands  of  ruffians,  who,  lately 
drunk  with  blood,  again  tliirst  after  it,  and  think  it 
their  safest  way  to  tlnow  the  odium  of  their  cruelty 
upon  princes.  But  as  for  you,  great  prince,  suffer  not, 
while  3'ou  reign,  your  titles,  nor  the  confines  of  your 
kingdom,  to  be  contaminated  with  this  same  Heaven- 
offending  scandal,  nor  the  peaceful  gospel  of  Christ  to 
be  defiled  with  such  abominable  cruelty.  Remember, 
that  they  submitted  themselves  to  your  grandfather 
Henry,  most  friendly  to  the  protestants,  when  tlie  vic- 
torious Lesdiguieres  pursued  the  retreating  Savoyard 
over  the  Alps.  There  is  also  an  instrument  of  that 
submission  registered  among  the  ])ublic  acts  of  your 
kingdom,  wherein  it  is  excepted  and  provided  among 
other  things,  that  from  that  time  forward  the  Piedmon- 
tois should  not  be  delivered  over  into  the  ])owerof  any 
ruler,  but  upon  the  same  condition  upon  which  your  in- 
vincible grandfather  received  them  into  his  protection. 
This  protection  of  your  grandfather  these  suppliants 
now  implore  from  you  as  grandchild.  It  is  your  ma- 
jesty's part,  to  whom  those  people  now  belong,  to  give 
them  that  protection  which  they  have  chosen,  by  some 
exchange  of  habitation,  if  they  desire  it,  and  it  may  be 
done :  or  if  that  be  a  labour  too  difficult,  at  least  to 
succour  them  with  your  patronage,  your  commisera- 
tion, and  your  admittance  into  sanctuary.  And  there 
are  some  reasons  of  state,  to  encourage  j'our  majesty  not 
to  refuse  the  Piedmontois  a  safe  asylum  in  your  king- 
dom :  but  I  am  unwilling  that  you,  so  great  a  king, 
should  be  induced  to  the  defence  and  succour  of  the 
miserable  by  any  other  aiguments  than  those  of  ^our 
ancestor's  pledged  faith,  your  own  piety,  ro^al  benig- 
nity, and  magnanimity.  Thus  the  immaculate  and 
intire  glory  of  a  most  egregious  act  will  be  your  own, 
and  you  will  find  the  Father  of  mercy,  and  his  Son, 
King  Christ,  whose  name  and  doctrine  you  have  vin- 
dicated from  nefarious  inhumanity,  so  much  the  more 
favourable  and  propitious  to  your  majesty,  all  your 
da3's.  The  God  of  mercy  and  power  infuse  into  your 
majesty's  heart  a  resolution,  to  defend  and  save  so 
many  innocent  Christians,  and  maintain  jour  own 
honour. 
Westminster,  May  — ,  1658. 

To  the  Evangelic  Cities  of  the  Switzers. 

Illustrious  and  most  Noble  Lords,  our 
dearest  Friends ; 
How  heavy  and  intolerable  the  sufferings  of  the 
Piedmontois,  your  most  afflicted  neighbours,  have 
been,  and  how  unmercifully  tliey  have  been  dealt  with 
by  their  own  jirince,  for  the  sake  of  their  religion,  by 
reason  of  the  fcllncss  of  the  cruellies,  we  almost  treni- 
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ble  to  remember,  and  thought  it  superfluous  to  put  you 
in  mind  of  those  thin<>s,  which  are  much  better  known 
to  j'our  lordsliips.     Wc  liavc  also  seen  copies  of  the 
letters  which  your  embassadors,   promoters  and  wit- 
nesses of  tlie  peace  concluded  at  Pij^nerol,  wrote  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  president  of  his  council  at 
Turin  ;  wlierein  ihey  set  forth,  and  make  it  out,  that 
all  the  conditions  of  the  said  peace  are  broken,  and 
were  rather  a  snare  than  a  security  to  those  miserable 
people.     Which  violation  continued  from  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace  till  this  very  moment,  and  still  grow- 
ing- more  heavy  every  day  than  other;    unless  they 
patiently  endure,  unless  they  lay  themselves  down  to 
be  trampled  under  foot,  p]asl)cd  like  mortar,  or  abjure 
tlieir  religion,  the  same  calamities,  the  same  slaughters 
hang  over  their  heads,  which  three  years  since  made 
such  a  dreadful  havoc  of  them,  their  wives,  and  chil- 
dren; and  whicli,  if  it  must  be  undergone  once  more. 
Mill  certainly  prove  the  utter  extirpation  of  their  whole 
race.      What  shall  such  miserable  creatures  do  ?    in 
whose  behalf  no  intercession  will  avail,  to  whom  no 
breathing  time  is  allowed,  nor  any  certain  place  of 
refuge.     They  have  to  do  with  wild  beasts,  or  furies 
rather,  upon  whom  the  remembrance  of  tlieir  former 
murders  has  wrought  no  compassion  upon  their  coun- 
trymen, no  sense  of  humanity,  nor  satiated  their  raven- 
ous thirst  after  blood.     Most  certainly  these  things  are 
not  to  be  endured,  if  we  desire  the  safety  of  our  brethren 
the  Piedmontois,  most  ancient  professors  of  the  ortho- 
dox faith,  or  the  welfare  of  our  religion  itself.     As  for 
ourselves  so  far  remote,  we  have  not  been  wanting  to 
assist  them  as  far  as  in  us  lay,  nor  shall  we  cease  our 
future  aid.     But  you,  who  not  only  lie  so  near  adjoin- 
ing, as  to  behold   the  butcheries,  and  to  hear  the  out- 
cries and  shrieks  of  the  distressed,  but  are  also  next 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  same  enemies ;  consider  for 
the  sake  of  the  immortal  God,  and  tliat  in  time,  what 
it  behoves  ye  now  to  do  :  consult  your  prudence,  your 
piety,  and  your  fortitude ;  what  succour,  what  relief 
and  safeguard  you  are  able,  and  are  bound  to  afford 
your  neighbours  and  brethren,  who  must  else  undoubt- 
edly and  speedily  perish.     Certainly  the  same  religion 
is  the  cause,  why  the  same  enemies  also  seek  your  per- 
dition ;  why,  at  the  same  time  the  last  year,  they  me- 
ditated your   ruin,  by  intestine   broils   among   your- 
selves.    It  seems  to  be  only  in  your  power  next  under 
God,  to  prevent  the  extirpation  of  this  most  ancient 
scion  of  the  purer  religion,  in  those  remainders  of  the 
primitive  believers;  whose  preservation,  now  reduced 
to  the  very  brink  of  utter  ruin,  if  you  neglect,  beware 
that  the  next  turn  be  not  your  own.     These  admoni- 
tions, while  we  give  ye  freely,  and  out  of  brotherly 
love,  we  are  not  quite  as  yet  cast  down :  for  what  lies 
only  in  our  power  so  far  distant,  as  we  have  hitherto, 
so  shall  we  still  employ  our  utmost  endeavours,  not 
only  to  procure  the  safety  of  our  brethren  upon  the 
precipice  of  danger,  but  also  to  relieve  their  wants. 
May  the  Almighty  God  vouchsafe  to  both  of  us,  that 
peace  and  tranquillity  at  home,  that  settlement  of  times 
and  affairs,  that  we  may  be  able  to  employ  all  our 
wealth  and  force,  all  our  studies  and  counsels  in  the 


defence  of  his  church  against  the  rage  and  fury  of  her 
enemies. 

From  our  court  at  Whitehall^  May  — ,  1658. 

To  his  Eminency,  Cardinal  Mazarine. 

Most  Eminent  Lord, 
The  late  most  grievous  cruelties,  and  most  bloody 
slaughters  perpetrated  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  val- 
leys of  Piedmont,  within  the  duke  of  Savoy's  do- 
minions, occasioned  the  writing  of  the  enclosed  letters 
to  his  majesty,  and  these  other  to  your  eminency.  And 
as  we  make  no  doubt  but  that  such  tyranny,  and  inhu- 
manities, so  rigorously  inflicted  upon  harmless  and  in- 
digent people,  are  highly  displeasing  and  offensive  to 
the  most  serene  king ;  so  we  readily  persuade  ourselves, 
that  what  we  request  from  his  majesty  in  behalf  of  those 
unfortunate  creatures,  your  eminency  will  employ  your 
endeavour  and  your  favour  to  obtain,  as  an  accumula- 
tion to  our  intercessions.  Seeing  there  is  nothing 
which  has  acquired  more  goodwill  and  affection  to  the 
French  nation,  among  all  the  neighbouring  professors 
of  the  reformed  religion,  than  that  liberty  and  those 
privileges,  which  by  public  acts  and  edicts  are  granted 
in  that  kingdom  to  the  protestants.  And  this  among 
others  was  one  main  reason,  why  this  republic  so  ar- 
dently desired  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the 
French  people.  For  the  settling  of  which  we  are  now 
treating  with  the  king's  embassador,  and  have  made 
those  progresses,  that  the  treaty  is  almost  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  Besides  that,  your  eminency's  singular 
benignity  and  moderation,  which  in  the  management  of 
the  most  important  affairs  of  the  kingdom  you  have 
always  testified  to  the  protestants  of  France,  encou- 
rages us  to  expect  what  we  promise  to  ourselves  from 
your  prudence  and  generosity;  whereby  you  will  not 
only  lay  the  foundations  of  a  stricter  alliance  between 
this  republic  and  the  kingdom  of  France,  but  oblige  us 
in  particular  to  returns  of  all  good  offices  of  civility 
and  kindness :  and  of  this  we  desire  your  eminency  to 
rest  assured. 

Your  eminency's  most  affectionate. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
^c,  To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  Lewis, 
King  o/France. 

Most  Serene  and  Mighty  King,  our  most 
August  Friend  and  Confederate  ; 
It  beins  the  intention  of  Thomas  viscount  Falcon- 
bridge,  our  son-in-lav/,  to  travel  into  France,  and  no 
less  his  desire,  out  of  his  profound  respect  and  venera- 
tion to  your  majesty,  to  be  admitted  to  kiss  your  royal 
hands;  though  by  reason  of  bis  pleasing  conversation 
we  are  unwilling  to  part  with  him,  nevertheless  not 
doubtinar  but  he  will  in  a  short  time  return  from  the 
court  of  so  great  a  prince,  celebrated  for  the  resort  of 
so  many  prudent  and  courageous  persons,  more  nobly 
prepared  for  great  performances,  and  fully  accomplish- 
ed in  whatsoever  may  be  thought  most  laudable  and 
virtuous,  we  did  not  think  it  fit  to  put  a  stop  to  his  ge- 
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nerous  resolutions.  And  though  he  be  a  person,  who, 
unless  we  deceive  ourselves,  carries  his  own  recom- 
mendations about  him,  wheresoever  he  goes;  yet  if  he 
sliall  find  himself  somewhat  the  more  favoured  by  your 
majesty  for  our  sake,  we  shall  think  ourselves  honour- 
ed and  oblig-ed  by  the  same  kindness.  God  Almighty 
long  preserve  your  majesty  in  safety,  and  continue  a 
lasting  peace  between  us,  to  the  common  good  of  the 
christian  world. 

From  our  court  at  Whitehall, 
May  —  ,  1658. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  E\GLATiD, 
^•c,  To  the  most  Eminent  Lord,  Cardinal  MAZARifiE. 

Most  Eminent  Lord, 
Having  recommended  to  the  most  serene  king  Tho- 
mas viscount  Ealconbridge  our  son-in-law,  desirous  to 
see  France  ;  we  could  not  but  acquaint  your  eminency 
with  it,  and  recommend  him  in  like  manner  to  your- 
self, not  ignorant  of  what  moment  and  importance  it 
will  be  to  our  recommendation  first  given  him.  For 
certainly,  what  benefit  or  advantage  he  shall  reap  by 
residing  in  your  country,  which  he  hopes  will  not  be 
small,  he  cannot  but  be  beholden  for  the  greatest  part  of 
it  to  your  favour  and  goodwill;  whose  single  prudence 
and  vigilancy  supports  and  manages  the  grand  affiiirs 
of  that  kingdom.  Whatever  therefore  grateful  obliga- 
tion your  eminency  sliall  lay  upon  him,  you  may  be 
assured  you  lay  upon  ourselves,  and  that  we  shall  num- 
ber it  among  your  many  kindnesses  and  civilities 
already  shown  us. 

Westminster,  3Iay  —  ,  1658. 

Oliver,  Protector,  Sfc,  To  the  most  Eminent  Lord, 
Cardinal  Mazarine. 

Most  Eminent  Lord, 

Having  sent  the  most  illustrious  Thomas  Bellasis, 
viscount  Falconbridge,  our  son-in-law,  to  congratulate 
the  king  upon  iiis  arrival  in  the  camp  at  Dunkirk ;  I 
gave  him  order  to  attend  and  wish  your  eminency  long 
life  and  health  in  our  name,  and  to  return  thanks  to 
your  eminency,  by  whose  fidelity,  prudence,  and  vigi- 
lancy, it  chiefly  comes  to  pass,  that  the  affairs  of  France 
are  carried  on  with  such  success  in  several  parts,  but 
more  especially  in  near  adjoining  Flanders,  against 
our  common  enemy  the  Spaniard  ;  from  w  horn  we 
hope  that  open  and  armed  courage  now  will  soon  ex- 
act a  rigorous  account  of  ail  his  frauds  and  treacheries. 
Which  that  it  may  be  speedily  done,  we  shall  not  be 
wanting,  either  with  our  forces,  as  far  as  iu  us  lies,  or 
with  our  prayers  to  Heaven. 

From  our  court  at  Whitehall, 
May  —,  1658. 


Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commomvealth  o/England, 
^•c,  To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  Lewis, 
^eHY/o/ France. 

Most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  our  most 
August  Friend  and  Confederate  ; 

So  soon  as  the  news  was  brought  us,  that  your  ma- 
jesty was  arrived  in  your  camp,  and  was  sate  down 
with  so  considerable  an  army  before  Dunkirk,  that  in- 
famous nest  of  pirates,  and  place  of  refuge  for  searob- 
bers,  we  were  greatly  overjoyed,  in  certain  assurance 
that  in  a  short  time  now,  with  God's  assistance,  the 
seas  will  be  more  open  and  less  infested  by  those  plun- 
dering rovers;  and  that  your  majesty,  by  your  mili- 
tary prowess,  will  now  take  speedy  vengeance  of  the 
Spanish  frauds ;  by  whom  one  captain  was  by  gold  cor- 
rupted to  the  betraying  of  Hesden,  another  treacher- 
ously surprised  at  Ostend.  We  therefore  send  the  most 
noble  Thomas  viscount  Falconbridge,  our  son-in-law, 
to  congratulate  your  majesty's  arrival  in  your  camp  so 
near  us,  and  that  your  majesty  may  understand  from 
his  own  lips,  witli  what  affection  we  labour  the  pros- 
perity of  your  achievements,  not  only  with  our  united 
forces,  but  our  cordial  prayers,  that  God  would  long 
preserve  your  majesty,  and  perpetuate  our  established 
friendship,  to  the  common  good  of  the  christian  word. 

From  our  court  at  Westminster, 
May  — ,  1658. 

To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  Ferdinand,  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany. 

Most  Serene  Great  Duke, 
In  regard  your  highness  in  your  letters  has  ever 
signified  your  extraordinary  affection  toward  us,  we 
are  not  a  little  grieved,  that  either  it  should  be  so  ob- 
scurely imparted  to  your  governors  and  ministers,  or 
by  them  so  ill  interpreted,  that  we  can  reap  no  benefit 
or  sign  of  it  in  your  port  of  Leghorn,  where  your  friend- 
ship towards  us  ouglit  to  be  most  clearly  and  truly 
understood :  rather,  that  we  should  find  the  minds  of 
your  subjects  daily  more  averse  and  hostile  in  their  de- 
meanour toward  us.  For  how  unkindly  our  fleet  was 
lately  treated  at  Leghorn,  how  little  accommodated 
with  necessary  supplies,  in  what  a  hostile  manner  twice 
constrained  to  depart  the  harbour,  we  are  sufficiently 
given  to  understand,  as  well  from  undoubted  witnesses 
upon  the  place,  as  from  our  admiral  himself,  to  whose 
relation  we  cannot  but  give  credit,  when  we  have 
thought  him  worthy  to  command  our  fleet.  Upon  his 
first  arrival  in  January,  after  he  had  caused  our  letters 
to  be  delivered  to  your  highness,  and  all  offices  of  ci- 
vility had  passed  between  our  people  and  yours  ;  when 
he  desired  the  accommodation  of  Porto  Ferraro ;  an- 
swer was  made,  it  could  not  be  granted,  lest  tlie  king 
of  Spain,  that  is  to  say  our  enemy,  should  be  offended. 
And  yet  what  is  there  which  a  prince  in  friendship 
more  frequently  allows  to  his  confederate,  than  free  en- 
trance into  his  ports  and  harbours?  Or  wjiat  is  there 
that  we  can  expect  from  a  friendship  of  this  nature, 
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more  ready  to  do  us  unkiiulncss  limn  befriend  us,  or 
aid  MS  with  the  smallest  assistance,  for  fear  of  provok- 
ing' tlie  displeasure  of  our  enemies  i'  At  first  indeed, 
prattic  was  allowed,  thoug'ii  only  to  two  or  three  of  our 
seamen  out  of  every  ship,  who  had  the  favour  to  go 
ashore.  But  soon  after,  it  being  noised  in  the  town,  that 
our  ships  had  taken  a  Dutch  vessel  laden  with  corn 
for  Spain,  that  little  prattic  we  had  was  prohibited ; 
Longland  the  English  consul  was  not  permitted  to  go 
aboard  the  fleet ;  the  liberty  of  taking  in  fresb  water, 
which  is  ever  free  to  all  that  are  not  open  enemies,  was 
not  suffered,  but  under  armed  guards,  at  a  severe  rate; 
and  our  merchants,  which  reside  in  the  town  to  the  vast 
emo"Uiment  of  your  people,  were  forbid  to  visit  their 
countrymen,  or  assist  them  in  the  least.  Upon  his  last 
arrival,  toward  the  latter  end  of  March,  nobody  was 
suffered  to  come  ashore.  The  fifth  day  after,  when  our 
admiral  had  taken  a  small  Neapolitan  vessel,  which 
fell  into  our  hands  by  chance,  above  two  hundred  great 
shot  were  made  at  our  feet  from  the  town,  though  with- 
out any  damage  to  us.  Which  was  an  argument,  that 
what  provoked  your  governors  without  a  cause,  as  if 
the  rights  of  your  harbour  had  been  violated,  was  done 
out  at  sea,  at  a  great  distance  from  your  town,  or  the 
jurisdiction  of  your  castle.  Presently  our  long  boats, 
sent  to  take  in  fresh  water,  were  assailed  in  the  port, 
and  one  taken  and  detained  ;  which  being  redemand- 
ed,  answer  was  made,  that  neither  the  skiff  nor  the 
seamen  should  be  restored,  unless  the  Neapolitan  vessel 
were  dismissed  ;  though  certain  it  is,  that  she  was 
taken  in  the  open  sea,  wheie  it  was  lawful  to  seize  her. 
So  that  ours,  after  many  inconveniences  suffered,  were 
forced  at  length  to  set  sail,  and  leave  behind  them  the 
provision,  for  which  they  had  paid  ready  money.  These 
things,  if  they  were  not  done  by  your  highness's  con- 
sent and  command,  as  we  hope  they  were  not,  we  de- 
sire you  would  make  it  appear  by  the  punishment  of 
the  governor,  who  so  easily  presumed  to  violate  his 
master's  alliances ;  but  if  they  were  done  with  your 
highness's  approbation  and  order,  we  would  have  your 
highness  understand,  that  as  we  always  had  a  singular 
value  for  your  friendship,  so  we  have  learnt  to  distin- 
guish between  injuries  and  acts  of  kindness. 

Your  good  friend,  so  far  as  we  may. 
From  our  court  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 

at  Whitehall,  monwealth  of  England,  &c. 

Mai/  — ,  1658. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  0/ England, 
ifc,  To  the  most  Sereyie  and  Potent  Prince,  Lewis, 
King  0/ France. 

Most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  our  most 
August  Confederate  and  Friend ; 
By  so  speedily  repaying  our  profound  respect  to  your 
majesty,  with  an  accumulation  of  honour,  by  such  an 
illustiious  embassy  to  our  court ;  you  have  not  only 
made  known  to  us,  but  to  all  the  people  of  England, 
your  singular  benignity  and  generosity  of  mind,  but 
also  how  much  you  favour  our  reputation  and  dignity: 
for  which  we  return  our  most  cordial  thanks  to  your 


majesty,  as  justly  you  have  merited  from  us.  As  for 
the  victory  which  God  has  given,  most  fortunate,  to 
our  united  forces  against  our  enemies,  we  rejoice  with 
your  majesty  for  it ;  and  that  our  people  in  that  battle 
were  not  wanting  to  your  assistance,  nor  the  military 
glory  of  their  ancestors,  nor  their  own  pristine  fortitude, 
is  most  grateful  to  us.  As  for  Dunkirk,  which,  as  your 
majesty  wrote,  you  were  in  hopes  was  near  surrender : 
it  is  a  great  addition  to  our  joy,  to  hear  from  your 
majesty  such  speedy  tidings,  that  it  is  absolutely  now 
in  your  victorious  hands ;  and  we  hope  moreover,  that 
the  loss  of  one  city  will  not  suffice  to  repay  the  twofold 
treachery  of  the  Spaniard,  but  that  your  majesty  will 
in  a  short  time  write  us  the  welcome  news  of  the  sur- 
render also  of  the  other  town.  As  to  your  promise, 
that  you  will  take  care  of  our  interest,  we  mistrust  it 
not  in  the  least,  upon  the  word  of  a  most  excellent 
king,  and  our  most  assured  friend,  confirmed  withal 
by  your  embassador,  the  most  accomplished  duke  of 
Crequi.  Lastly,  we  beseech  Almighty  God  to  prosper 
your  majesty  and  the  affairs  of  France,  both  in  peace 
and  war. 

Westminster,  June  — ,  1658. 

OhWER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/England, 
lye,  To  the  most  Eminent  Lord,  Cardinal  Mazarine. 

Most  Eminent  Lord, 
While  we  are  returning  thanks  to  the  most  serene 
king,  who  to  honour  and  congratulate  us,  as  also  to 
intermix  his  joy  with  ours  for  the  late  glorious  victory, 
has  sent  a  splendid  embassy  to  our  court ;  we  should 
be  ungrateful,  should  we  not  also  by  our  letters  pay 
our  due  acknowledgments  to  your  eminency  ;  who,  to 
testify  your  goodwill  towards  us,  and  how  much  you 
make  it  your  study  to  do  us  all  the  honour  which  lies 
within  your  power,  have  sent  your  nephew  to  us,  a 
most  excellent  and  most  accomplished  young  gentle- 
man ;  and  if  you  had  any  nearer  relation,  or  any  person 
whom  you  valued  more,  would  have  sent  him  more 
especially  to  us,  as  you  declare  in  your  letters;  adding 
withal  the  reason,  which,  coming  from  so  great  a  per- 
sonage, we  deem  no  small  advantage  to  our  praise  and 
ornament ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  end  that  they,  who  are 
most  nearly  related  to  your  eminency  in  blood,  might 
learn  to  imitate  your  eminency,  in  shewing  respect  and 
honour  to  our  person.  And  we  would  have  it  not  to 
be  their  meanest  strife  to  follow  your  example  of  civil- 
ity, candour,  and  friendship  to  us ;  since  there  are  not 
more  conspicuous  examples  of  extraordinary  prudence 
and  virtue  to  be  imitated  than  in  your  eminency ;  from 
whence  they  may  learn  with  equal  renown  to  govern 
kingdoms,  and  manage  the  most  important  affairs  of 
the  world.  Which  that  your  eminency  may  long  and 
happily  administer,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  realm 
of  France,  to  the  common  good  of  the  whole  christian 
republic,  and  your  own  glory,  we  shall  never  be  want- 
ing in  our  prayers  to  implore. 

Your  excellency's  most  affectionate. 
From  our  court  at  Whitehall,  June  — ,  1658. 
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Omver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  fj/ENGLAND, 
%'c..  To  the  mosst  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  Charlks 
GusTAvus,  King  of  the  Swedes,  Goths,  and  Van- 
dals, ^c. 

Most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  our  dearest 
Confederate  and  Friend  ; 
As  often  as  we  behold  the  busy  counsels,  and  various 
artifices  of  the  common  enemies  of  religion,  so  often  do 
we  revolve  in  our  minds  how  necessary  it  would  be, 
and  how  much  for  the  safety  of  the  christian  world, 
that  the  protestant  princes,  and  most  especially  your 
majesty,  should  be  united  with  our  republic  in  a 
most  strict  and  solemn  confederacy.  Which  how  ar- 
dently and  zealously  it  has  been  sought  by  ourselves, 
how  acceptable  it  would  have  been  to  us,  if  ours,  and 
the  affairs  of  Swedeland,  bad  been  in  that  posture  and 
condition,  if  the  said  league  could  have  been  sacredly 
concluded  to  the  good  liking  of  both,  and  that  the  one 
could  have  been  a  seasonable  succour  to  the  other,  we 
declared  to  your  embassadors,  when  first  they  entered 
into  treaty  with  us  upon  this  subject.  Nor  were  they 
wanting  in  their  duty  ;  but  the  same  prudence  which 
they  were  wont  to  shew  in  other  things,  the  same  wis- 
dom and  sedulity  they  made  known  in  this  affair. 
But  such  was  the  perfidiousness  of  our  wicked  and 
restless  countrymen  at  home,  who,  being  often  received 
into  our  protection,  ceased  not  however  to  machinate 
new  disturbances,  and  to  resume  their  formerly  often 
frustrated  and  dissipated  conspiracies  with  our  enemies 
the  Spaniards,  that  being  altogether  taken  up  with  the 
preservation  of  ourselves  from  surrounding  dangers,  we 
could  not  bend  our  whole  care,  and  our  entire  forces, 
as  we  wished  we  could  have  done,  to  defend  the  com- 
mon cause  of  religion.  Nevertheless  what  lay  in  our 
power  we  have  already  zealously  performed:  and  what- 
ever for  the  future  may  conduce  to  your  majesty's  in- 
terests, we  shall  not  only  shew  ourselves  willintf,  but 
industrious  to  carry  on,  in  union  with  your  majesty, 
upon  all  occasions.  In  the  mean  time  we  most  gladly 
congratulate  your  majesty's  victories,  most  prudently 
and  courageously  achieved,  and  in  our  daily  prayers 
implore  Almighty  God  long  to  continue  to  your  ma- 
jesty a  steady  course  of  conquest  and  felicity,  to  the 
glory  of  his  name. 

From  our  court  at  Whitehall,  June  — ,  1658. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Englxj^d, 
Sfc.,  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal. 

Most  Serene  King,  our  Friend  and  Confederate  ; 

John  Buffield,  of  London,  merchant,  hath  set  forth 
in  a  petition  to  us,  that  in  the  year  1649,  he  delivered 
certain  goods  to  Anthony,  John,  and  Manuel  Ferdi- 
nando  Castaneo,  merchants  in  Tamira,  to  the  end  that 
after  they  had  sold  them,  they  might  give  him  a  just 
account,  according  to  the  custom  of  merchants  :  after 
which,  in  his  voyage  for  England,  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  pirates ;  and  being  plundered  hy  them,  re- 


ceived no  small  damage.     Upon  this  news,  Anthony 
and  Manuel,  believing  lie  had  been  killed,  presently 
looked  uj»on  tlie  goods  as  their  own,  and  still  detain 
them  in  their  hands,  refusing-  to  come  to  any  account ; 
covering  this  fraud  of  theirs  with  a  sequestration  of 
English   goods,  that  soon  after  ensued.     So  that  he 
was  forced  the  last  year,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  to 
return  to  Portugal  and  demand  his  goods,  but  all  in 
vain.     For  that  the  said  John  and  Anthony  could  by 
no  fair  means  be  persuaded,  either  to  deliver  the  said 
goods  or  come  to  any  account;  and  which  is  more  to 
be  admired,  justified  their  private   detention  of  the 
goods  by  tiie  public  attainder.     Finding  therefore  that 
being  a  stranger,  he  should  get  nothing  by  contending 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Tamira  in  their  own  country,  he 
betook  himself  for  justice  to  your  majesty :  humbly 
demanded  the  judgment  of  the  conservator,  appointed 
to  determine  the  causes  of  the  English  ;  but  was  sent 
back  to  the  cognizance  of  that  court,  from  which  he 
had  appealed.     Which  though  in  itself  not  unjust,  yet 
seeing  it  is  evident,  that  the  merchants  of  Tamira  make 
an  ill  use  of  your  public  edict  to  justify  their  own  pri- 
vate cozenage,  we  make  it  our  earnest  request  to  your 
ma,jesty,  that  according  to  your  wonted  clemency  you 
would  rather  refer  to  the  conservator,  being  the  proper 
judge  in  these  cases,  the  cause  of  this  poor  man  afflicted 
by  man\-  casualties,  and  reduced  to  utmost  poverty ;  to 
the  end  he  may  recover  the  remainder  of  liis  fortunes 
from  the  faithless  partnership  of  those  people.     Which 
when  you  rightly  understand  the  business,  we  make 
no  question,  but  will  be  no  less  pleasing  to  your  ma- 
jesty to  see  done,  than  to  ourselves.     From  our  court 
at  Westminster,  Aug.  1658. 

To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  Leopold,  Archduke  of 
Austria,  Governor  of  the  Low  Coujitries  wider 
Philip  King  o/Spain. 

Most  Serene  Lord, 
Charles  Harbord,  knight,  has  set  forth  in  his 
petition  to  us,  that  having  sent  certain  goods  and 
household-stuff  out  of  Holland  to  Bruges  under  your 
jurisdiction,  he  is  in  great  danger  of  having  them  ar- 
rested out  of  his  hands  by  force  and  violence.  For  that 
those  goods  were  sent  him  out  of  England  in  the  year 
1643,  by  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  for  whom  he  stood  bound 
in  a  great  sum  of  money,  to  the  end  he  might  have 
wherewithal  to  satisfy  himself,  should  he  be  compelled 
to  pay  the  debt.  Which  goods  are  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Richard  Greenville,  knight,  who  broke  open 
the  doors  of  the  place  where  they  were  in  custody,  and 
made  a  violent  seizure  of  the  same,  under  pretence  of 
we  know  not  what  due  to  him  from  Theophilus  earl  of 
Suffolk,  by  virtue  of  a  certain  decree  of  our  court  of 
chancery,  to  which  those  goods,  as  being  the  earl's, 
were  justly  liable  ;  whereas  by  our  laws,  neither  the 
earl  now  living,  whose  goods  they  are,  is  bound  by 
that  decree,  neither  ought  the  goods  to  be  seized  or 
detained  ;  which  the  sentence  of  that  court,  now  sent 
to  your  serenity,  together  with  these  letters,  positively 
declares  and  proves.     Which  letters  the  said  Charles 
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Harbord  has  desired  of  us,  to  the  end  we  would  make 
it  our  request  to  your  highness,  that  the  said  goods 
njay  he  Ibrthuitli  discharged  IVoni  the  violent  seizure, 
and  no  less  unjust  action  of"  the  said  Ricliard  Green- 
ville, in  regard  it  is  apparently  against  the  custom  and 
law  of  nations,  that  any  person  should  be  allowed  the 
liberties  to  sue  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction  upon  a  plaint, 
wherein  he  can  have  no  relief  in  tlic  country  wiicre 
the  cause  of  action  first  arose.     Therefore  the  reason  of 


justice  itself,  and  your  far  celebrated  equanimity  en- 
couraged us  to  recommend  this  cause  to  your  highness; 
assuring  your  higlincss,  that  whenever  any  dispute 
shall  happen  in  our  courts  concerning  the  rights  and 
properties  of  your  people,  you  shall  ever  find  us  ready 
and  quick  in  our  returns  of  favour.  Westminste?;  — 
Your  highness's  most  aflTectionate, 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England. 
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Richard,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/England, 
Sfc,  To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  Lewis, 
King  of  France. 

Most  Serene  and  Potent  King,  our  Friend 
and  Confederate ; 
So  soon  as  our  most  serene  father,  Oliver,  Protector 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  by  the  will  of  God 
so  ordaining,  departed  this  life  upon  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember, we  being  lawfully  declared  his  successor  in 
the  supreme  magistracy,  though  in  the  extremity  of 
tears  and  sadness,  could  do  no  less  than  with  the  first 
opportunity  by  these  our  letters  make  known  a  matter 
of  this  concernment  to  your  majesty  ;  by  whom,  as 
you  have  been  a  most  cordial  friend  to  our  father  and 
this  republic,  we  are  confident  the  mournful  and  unex- 
pected tidings  will  be  as  sorrowfully  received.  Our 
business  now  is,  to  request  your  majesty,  that  you 
would  have  such  an  opinion  of  us,  as  of  one  who  has 
determined  nothing  more  religiously  and  constantly, 
than  to  observe  the  friendship  and  confederacy  con- 
tracted between  your  majesty  and  our  renowned  fa- 
ther: and  with  the  same  zeal  and  goodwill  to  confirm 
and  establish  the  leagues  by  him  concluded,  and  to 
carry  on  the  same  counsels  and  interests  with  your 
majesty.  To  which  intent  it  is  our  pleasure  that  our 
ambassador,  residing  at  your  court,  be  empowered  by 
the  same  commission  as  formerly ;  and  tliat  you  will 
give  the  same  credit  to  what  he  transacts  in  our  name, 
as  if  it  had  been  done  by  ourselves.  In  the  mean  time 
we  wish  your  majesty  all  prosperity. 

From  our  court  at  Whitehall, 
Sept.  5,  1658. 


To  the  most  Eminent  Lord  Cardinal  Mazarine. 

Though  nothing  could  fall  out  more  bitter  and 
grievous  to  us,  than  to  write  the  mournful  news  of  our 
most  serene  and  most  renowned  father's  death  ;  never- 
theless, in  regard  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  high 
esteem  which  be  had  for  your  eminency,  and  the  great 
value  which  you  had  for  him  ;  nor  have  any  reason  to 
doubt,  but  that  your  eminency,  upon  whose  care  the 
prosperity  of  France  depends,  will  no  less  bewail  the 
loss  of  your  constant  friend,  and  most  united  confeder- 
ate; we  thought  it  of  great  moment,  by  these  our 
letters,  to  make  known  this  accident  so  deeply  to  be 
lamented,  as  well  to  your  eminency  as  to  the  king; 
and  to  assure  your  eminency,  which  is  but  reason,  that 
we  shall  most  religiously  observe  all  those  things, 
which  our  father  of  most  serene  memory  was  bound  by 
the  league  to  see  confirmed  and  ratified  :  and  shall 
make  it  our  business,  that  in  the  midst  of  your  mourn- 
ing for  a  friend  so  faithful  and  flourishing  in  all  vir- 
tuous applause,  there  may  be  nothing  wanting  to 
preserve  the  faith  of  our  confederacy.  For  tlie  conser- 
vation of  which  on  your  part  also,  to  the  good  of 
both  nations,  may  God  Almighty  long  preserve  your 
eminency. 

Westminster,  Sept.  1658. 

Richard,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/'England, 
he,  To  the  most  Serene  Pi'ince, CnxRhV.sGvf^TA\vs, 
King  of  the  Swedes,  Goths,  and  Vandals,  ^c. 

Most  Serene  and  Potent  King,  our 
Friend  and  Confederate ; 

When  we  consider  with  ourselves  that  it  will  be  a 
difficult  matter  for  us  to  be  imitators  of  our  father's 
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virtues,  unless  we  should  observe  and  endeavour  to 
hold  the  same  confederacies  which  he  by  his  prowess 
acquired,  and  out  of  his  singular  judg-ment  thought 
most  worthy  to  be  embraced  and  observed  ;  your  ma- 
jesty has  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  it  behoves  us  to  pay 
the  same  tribute  of  affection  and  goodwill,  which  our 
father  of  most  serene  memory  always  paid  to  your 
majesty.  Therefore,  althougii  in  this  beginning  of  our 
government  and  dignity  I  may  not  find  our  affairs  in 
that  condition,  as  at  present  to  answer  to  some  particu- 
lars which  your  embassadors  have  proposed,  yet  it  is 
our  resolution  to  continue  the  league  concluded  by  our 
father  with  your  majesty,  and  to  enter  ourselves  into  a 
stricter  engagement ;  and  so  soon  as  we  shall  rightl}' 
understand  the  state  of  affairs  on  both  sides,  we  shall 
always  be  ready  on  our  part  to  treat  of  those  things, 
which  shall  be  most  chiefly  for  tiie  united  benefit  of 
both  republics.  In  tl}e  mean  time,  God  long  preserve 
your  majesty  to  his  glory,  and  the  defence  and  safe- 
guard of  his  orthodox  church. 
From  our  court  at  Westminster, 
October,  1658. 

Richard,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land, ^'c.  To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince, 
Charles  Gvstavvs, King  of  the  Swedes,  Goths,  a?j(Z 
Vandals,  ^-c. 

Most  serene  and  potent  King,  our 
Friend  and  Confederate ; 
We  have  received  two  letters  from  your  majesty,  the 
one  by  your  envo}',  the  other  transmitted  to  us  from 
our  resident  Philip  IMeadows,  whereby  we  not  only 
understood  your  majesty's  unfeigned  grief  for  the  death 
of  our  most  serene  father,  in  expressions  setting  forth 
the  real  thoughts  of  your  mind,  and  how  highly  your 
majesty  esteemed  his  prowess  and  friendship,  but  also 
what  great  hopes  your  majesty  conceived  of  ourselves 
advanced  in  his  room.  And  certainly,  as  an  accumu- 
lation of  paternal  honour  in  deeming  us  worthy  to  suc- 
ceed him,  nothing  more  noble,  more  illustrious,  could 
befall  us  than  the  judgment  of  such  a  prince;  nothing 
more  fortunately  auspicious  could  happen  to  us,  at  our 
first  entrance  upon  the  goveinment,  than  such  a  con- 
gratulator ;  nothing,  lastly,  that  could  more  vehemently 
incite  us  to  take  possession  of  our  father's  virtues,  as 
our  lawful  inheritance,  than  the  encouragement  of  so 
great  a  king.  As  to  what  concerns  your  majesty's  in- 
terests, already  under  consideration  between  us,  in 
reference  to  the  common  cause  of  the  protestants,  we 
would  have  your  majesty  have  those  thoughts  of  us, 
that  since  we  came  to  the  helm  of  this  republic,  though 
the  condition  of  our  affairs  be  such  at  present,  that  they 
chiefly  require  our  utmost  diligence,  care,  and  vigi- 
lancy  at  home,  yet  that  we  hold  nothing  more  sacred, 
and  that  there  is  not  anything  more  determined  by  us, 
than,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  never  to  be  wanting  to  the 
league  concluded  by  our  father  with  your  majesty. 
To  tliat  end,  we  have  taken  care  to  send  a  fleet  into 
the  Baltic  sea,  witii  those  instmctions  which  our  agent, 
to  that  purpose  empowered  by  us,  will  communicate 


to  your  majesty;  whom  God  preserve  in  long  safety, 
and  prosper  with  success  in  defence  of  his  orthodox 
religion. 

From  our  court  at  Westminster, 
October  13,  1658. 

Richard,  Protector,  To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent 
Prince,  Charles  Gustavus,  King  of  the  Swedes, 
Goths,  a»«/ Vandals,  §-c. 

Most  serene  and  potent  King,  our 
Friend  and  Confederate ; 

We  send  to  your  majesty,  nor  could  we  send  a  pre- 
sent more  worthy  or  more  excellent,  the  truly  brave 
and  truly  noble  Sir  George  Ascue,  knight,  not  only 
famed  in  war,  and  more  especially  for  liis  experience 
in  sea-afFairs,  approved  and  tried  in  many  desperate 
engagements;  but  also  endued  with  singular  probity, 
modesty,  ingenuity,  learning,  and.  for  the  sweetness  of 
his  disposition  caressed  by  all  men ;  and  which  is  the 
sum  of  all,  now  desirous  to  serve  under  the  banners  of 
your  majesty,  so  renowned  over  all  the  world  for  your 
military  prowess.  And  we  would  have  your  majesty 
be  fully  assured,  that  whatsoever  high  employment 
you  confer  upon  him,  wherein  fidelity,  fortitude,  expe- 
rience, may  shine  forth  in  their  true  lustre,  you  cannot 
entrust  a  person  more  faithful,  more  courageous,  nor 
easily  more  skilful.  Moreover,  as  to  those  things  we 
have  given  him  in  charge  to  communicate  to  your 
majesty,  we  request  that  he  may  have  quick  access, 
and  favourable  audience,  and  that  you  will  vouchsafe 
the  same  credit  to  him  as  to  ourselves  if  personally 
present:  lastly,  that  you  will  give  him  that  honour  as 
you  shall  judge  becoming  a  person  dignified  with  his 
own  merits  and  our  recommendation.  Now  God 
Almighty  prosper  all  your  affairs  with  happy  success 
to  his  own  glory,  and  the  safeguard  of  his  orthodox 
church. 

From  our  court  at  Whitehall, 
October,  1658. 

Richard,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  F.^glat<T), 
Sfc,  To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  Charles 
Gustavus,  King  of  the  Swedes,  Goths,  and  Van- 
dals, §-c. 

Most  serene  and  potent  King,  our  dearest 
Friend  and  Confederate ; 

Samuel  Piggot  of  London,  merchant,  in  a  petition 
delivered  to  us,  sets  forth,  that  he  lately  sent  from 
London  into  France,  upon  the  account  of  trade,  two 
vessels,  the  one  called  the  Post,  Tiddie  Jacob  master, 
the  other  the  Water-Dog,  Garbrand  Peters  master. 
That  from  France,  being  laden  with  salt,  they  sailed 
for  Amsterdam ;  at  Amsterdam  the  one  took  in  ballast 
only;  the  other  laden  with  herrings,  in  copartnership 
with  one  Peter  Ilcinbcrgh,  sailed  away  for  Stettin  in 
Pomerania,  which  is  under  your  jurisdiction,  there  to 
unlade  her  freight;  but  now  he  hears  that  both  those 
vessels  are  detained  somewhere  in  the  Baltic  sea  i)y 
your  forces;  notwithstanding  that  he  took  care  to  send 
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a  writing-  with  both  those  ships,  sealed  with  the  seal 
of  the  admiralty-court,  by  which  it  appeared  that  he 
alone  was  the  lawful  owner  of  both  the  vessels  and 
goods,  tliat  ])art  c.\'ce])ted  which  belong^ed  to  Hein- 
berg-h.  Of  all  which,  iu  reg'ard  he  has  made  full  proof 
before  us,  we  make  it  our  request  to  your  majesty,  (to 
prevent  tlie  ruin  and  utter  shipwreck  of  the  poor  man's 
estate,  by  the  loss  of  two  ships  at  one  time,)  that  you 
would  command  your  officers  to  take  care  for  the 
speedy  discharg-e  of  the  said  vessels.  God  long  pre- 
serve your  majesty  to  his  own  glory,  and  the  safeguard 
of  his  orthodox  church. 

Richard,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/"England, 
^c,  To  the  high  and  mighty  Lords,  the  States  of 
Westfriezland. 

Most  high  and  mighty  Lords,  our  dearest 
Friends  and  Confederates; 

Mary  Grinder,  widow,  in  a  petition  presented  to 
us,  has  made  a  most  grievous  complaint,  that  whereas 
Thomas  Killegrew,  a  commander  in  your  service,  has 
owed  her  for  these  eighteen  years  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  she  can  by  her  agents  neither  bring  him  to 
pay  the  said  money,  nor  to  try  his  title  at  law  to  the 
same,  if  he  has  any.  Which  that  he  may  not  be  com- 
pelled to  do  by  the  widow's  attorney,  he  has  petitioned 
your  highnesses,  that  nobody  may  be  suffered  to  sue 
him  for  any  money  that  he  owes  in  England.  But 
should  we  signify  no  more  than  only  this  to  your 
highnesses,  that  she  is  a  widow,  that  she  is  in  great 
want,  the  mother  of  many  small  children,  which  her 
creditor  endeavours  to  deprive  of  almost  all  that  little 
support  they  have  in  this  world,  we  cannot  believe  we 
need  make  use  of  any  greater  arguments  to  your  lord- 
ships, so  well  acquainted  with  those  divine  precepts 
forbidding  the  oppression  of  the  widow  and  the  father- 
less, to  persuade  ye  not  to  grant  any  such  privilege, 
upon  a  bare  petition,  to  the  fraudulent  subverter  of  the 
widow's  right;  and  which  for  the  same  reason  we 
assure  ourselves  you  will  never  admit. 

From  our  court  at  Westminster, 
January  27,  1659. 

Richard,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/England, 
^c.  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  Lewis,  King  of 
France. 

Most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  our  most 
august  Confederate  and  Friend  ; 
We  have  been  given  to  understand,  and  that  to  our 
no  small  grief,  that  several  protestant  churches  in  Pro- 
vence were  so  maliciously  affronted  and  disturbed  by 
a  certain  turbulent  humourist,  that  the  magistrates  at 
Grenoble,  who  are  the  proper  judges  of  such  causes, 
thought  him  worthy  of  exemplary  punishment ;  but 
that  the  convention  of  the  clergy,  which  was  held  not 
far  from  those  places,  obtained  of  your  majesty,  that 
the  whole  matter  should  be  removed  up  to  Paris,  there 
to  be  heard  before  your  royal  council.  But  they  not 
having  as  yet  made  any  determination  in  the  business, 


those  churches,  and  more  especially  that  of  Yvoire,  are 
forbid  to  meet  for  the  worship  of  God.  Most  earnestly 
therefore  we  request  your  majesty,  that  in  the  first 
])lacc  you  would  not  prohibit  those  from  preaching  in 
public,  whose  prayers  to  God  for  your  safety  and  the 
prosperity  of  your  kingdom  you  are  so  free  to  suffer ; 
then,  that  the  sentence  given  against  that  impertinent 
disturber  of  divine  service,  by  the  proper  judges  of 
those  causes  at  Grenoble,  may  be  duly  put  in  execution. 
God  long  preserve  your  majesty  in  safety  and  pros- 
perity ;  to  the  end  that,  if  you  have  any  good  opinion 
of  our  prayers,  or  think  them  prevalent  with  God,  you 
may  be  speedily  induced  to  suffer  the  same  to  be  pub- 
licly put  up  to  heaven  by  those  churches,  now  forbid 
their  wonted  meetings. 

Westminster,  Feb.  18,  1659. 

To  the  most  Eminent  Lord  Cardinal  Mazarine. 

Most  eminent  Lord  Cardinal ; 

The  most  illustrious  lady,  late  wife  of  the  deceased 
duke  of  Richmond,  is  now  going  into  France,  together 
with  the  young  duke  her  son,  with  an  intention  to  re- 
side there  for  some  time.  We  therefore  most  earnestly 
request  your  eminency,  that  if  any  thing  fall  out, 
wherein  your  authority,  favour,  and  patronage  may  be 
assisting  to  them,  as  strangers,  you  would  vouchsafe 
to  protect  their  dignity,  and  to  indulge  the  recommen- 
dation of  it  not  the  meanest,  in  such  a  manner,  that  if 
any  addition  can  be  made  to  your  civility  towards  all 
people,  especially  of  illustrious  descent,  we  may  be 
sensible  our  letters  have  obtained  it.  Withal,  your 
excellency  may  assure  yourself,  your  recommendation, 
whenever  you  require  the  like  from  us,  shall  be  of 
equal  force  and  value  in  our  esteem  and  care. 

Westminster,  Feb.  29,  1659. 

Richard,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  oyENGLANO, 
^c.  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  John,  King  o/Por- 

TUGAL. 

Most  Serene  and  potent  Prince,  our 
Friend  and  Confederate ; 
Although  there  are  many  things  which  we  are 
bound  to  impart  by  writing  to  a  king  our  friend,  and 
in  strict  confederacy  with  our  republic,  yet  there  is 
nothing  which  we  ever  did  more  willingly,  than  what 
we  do  at  this  present,  by  these  our  letters  to  congratu- 
late this  last  victory,  so  glorious  to  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  obtained  against  our  common  enemy  the 
Spaniard.  By  which,  how  great  an  advantage  will 
accrue  not  only  to  your  own  but  to  the  peace  and  re- 
pose of  all  Europe,  and  that  perhaps  for  many  j^ears, 
there  is  nobody  but  understands.  But  there  is  one  thing 
more,  wherein  we  must  acknowledge  your  majesty's 
justice,  the  most  certain  pledge  of  victory  :  that  satis- 
faction has  been  given  by  the  commissioners  appointed 
at  London,  according  to  the  24th  article  of  the  league, 
to  our  merchants,  whose  vessels  were  hired  by  the  Bra- 
zil company.  Only  there  is  one  among  them  still  re- 
maining Alexander  Bence  of  London,  merchant,  whose 
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ship  called  the  Three  Brothers,  John  Wilks  master, 
beingf  hired  and  laden,  and  having-  performed  two 
voyages  for  the  said  company,  yet  still  they  refuse  to 
pay  him  his  wages  according  to  their  covenants;  when 
the  rest  that  only  performed  single  voyages  are  alread  v 
paid.  Which  why  it  should  be  done,  we  cannot  un- 
derstand, unless  those  people  think,  in  their  judgment, 
that  person  more  worthy  of  his  hire,  who  did  them  only 
single  service,  than  he  who  earned  his  wages  twice. 
We  therefore  earnestly  request  your  majesty,  that  satis- 
faction may  be  given,  for  his  service  truly  performed, 
to  this  same  single  Alexander,  to  whom  a  double  sti- 
pend is  due ;  and  that,  by  virtue  of  your  royal  author- 
ity, you  would  prefix  the  Brazil  company  as  short  a 
day  as  may  be,  for  the  payment  of  his  just  due,  and 
repairing  his  losses;  seeing  that  their  delays  have  been 
the  occasion,  that  the  loss  sustained  by  the  merchant 
has  very  near  exceeded  the  money  itself  which  is 
owing  for  his  wages.  So  God  continue  your  majesty's 
prosperous  successes  against  the  common  enemy. 

From  our  court  at  Westminster, 
Feb.  23,  1639. 

Richard,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land, Si-c,  To  the  most  eminent  Lord  Cardinal 
Mazarine. 

Most  Eminent  Lord ; 

By  letters  to  your  eminency,  about  eight  months 
since,  dated  June  L3,  we  recommended  to  your  emi- 
nency the  cause  of  Peter  Pet,  a  person  of  singular  pro- 
bity, and  in  all  naval  sciences  most  useful  both  to  us 
and  our  republic.  His  ship  called  the  Edward,  in  the 
year  1646,  as  we  formerly  wrote,  was  taken  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  by  one  Bascon,  and  sold  in  the 
port  of  Boulogne ;  and  though  the  king  in  his  royal 
council  the  4th  of  November,  1647,  decreed,  that  what 
money  the  council  should  think  fitting  to  be  given  in 
recompense  of  the  loss,  should  be  forthwith  paid  in 
satisfaction  to  the  owner;  nevertheless,  as  he  sets  forth, 
he  could  never  reap  the  benefit  of  that  order.  Now  in 
regard  we  make  no  question  but  that  your  eminency, 
at  our  desire,  gave  strict  command  for  the  speedy  exe- 
cution of  that  decree;  we  make  it  therefore  our  renewed 
request,  that  you  would  vouchsafe  to  examine  where 
the  impediment  lies,  or  through  whose  neglect  or  con- 
tumacy it  came  to  pass,  that  in  ten  years  time  the 
king's  decree  was  not  obeyed ;  and  employ  your  au- 
thority so  effectually,  that  the  monej-  then  decreed, 
which  we  thoughtlong  since  satisfied,  may  he  speedily 
demanded  and  paid  to  our  petitioner.  Thus  j'our 
eminency  will  perform  an  act  most  grateful  to  jus- 
tice, and  lay  moreover  a  singular  obligation  upon 
ourselves. 

From  our  court  at  Westminster, 
Feb.  25,  1659. 


The  two  following  Letters,  after  the  Deposal  of 
Richard,  were  written  in  the  Name  of  the  Par- 
liament Restored. 

The  Parliament  of  the  Commomvealth  of  England, 
<^c.  To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  Charles 
GusTAVus,  King  of  the  Swedes,  Goths,  and  Van- 
dals, ^c. 

Most  Serene  and  Potent  King,  our  dearest  Friend  ; 

Since  it  has  pleased  the  most  merciful  and  omnipo- 
tent God,  at  whose  disposal  only  the  revolutions  of  all 
kingdoms  and  republics  are,  to  restore  us  to  our  pris- 
tine authority,  and  the  supreme  administration  of  the 
English  affairs ;  we  thought  it  convenient  in  the  first 
place  to  make  it  known  to  j'our  majesty ;  and  to  sig- 
nify moreover  as  well  our  extraordinary  affection  to 
your  majesty,  so  potent  a  protestant  prince,  as  also  our 
most  fervent  zeal  to  promote  the  peace  between  your 
majesty  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  another  most  power- 
ful protestant  king,  not  to  be  reconciled  without  our 
assistance,  and  the  good  offices  of  our  affection.  Our 
pleasure  therefore  is,  that  our  extraordinary  envoy, 
Philip  Meadows,  be  continued  in  the  same  employ- 
ment with  your  majesty,  with  which  he  has  been 
hitherto  intrusted  from  this  republic.  To  which  end 
we  impower  him  by  these  our  letters  to  make  proposals, 
act,  and  negotiate  with  your  majesty,  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  granted  him  by  his  last  recommenda- 
tions :  and  whatsoever  he  shall  transact  and  conclude 
in  our  name,  we  faithfully  promise  and  engage,  by 
God's  assistance,  to  confirm  and  ratify.  .The  same 
God  long  support  your  majesty,  the  pillar  and  support 
of  the  protestant  interests. 

Westminster,  William  Lenthal, 

May  15,  1659.         Speaker  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
Commonv/ealth  of  England. 

The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
Sfc,  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  Frederick,  King  of 
Denmark. 

Most  serene  King,  and  most  dear  Friend  ; 

Seeing  it  now  is  come  to  pass,  that  by  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  most  merciful  and  powerful  God,  the 
supreme  moderator  of  all  things,  we  are  restored  to  our 
pristine  place  and  dignity,  in  the  administration  of  the 
public  affairs,  we  thought  it  convenient  in  tlie  first 
place,  that  a  revolution  of  this  government  should  not 
be  concealed  from  your  majesty's  notice,  a  prince  both 
our  neighbour  and  confederate  ;  and  withal  to  signify 
how  much  we  lay  to  heart  jour  ill  success  :  which  you 
will  easily  perceive  by  our  zeal  and  diligence,  that 
never  shall  be  wanting  in  us  to  promote  and  accom- 
plish a  reconciliation  between  your  majesty  and  the 
king  of  Sweden.  And  therefore  we  have  commanded 
our  extraordinary  envoy  with  the  most  serene  king  of 
Sweden,  Philip  Jleadows,  to  attend  your  majesty,  in 
our  name,  in  order  to  tliese  matters,  and  to  impart, 
propound,  act,  and  negotiate  such  things  as  wc  have 
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^ven  liim  in  cliarge  to  communicate  to  your  majesty  : 
and  what  credit  you  shall  give  to  him  in  this  his  em- 
ployment, we  request  your  majesty  to  believe  it  given 
to  oursehes.  God  Almighty  grant  your  majesty  a 
happy  and  joyful  deliverance  out  of  all  your  difficulties 
and  afflicting  troubles,  under  which  you  stand  so  un- 


dauntedly supported    by  your  fortitude  and  magna- 
nimity. 

Westminster,  William  Lentkal, 

May  15,  1659.         Speaker  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England. 
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PUBLISHED  BY  CONSENT  AND  ADVICE  OF  HIS  COUNCIL. 


WHEREIN  IS  SHEWN  THE  REASONABLENESS  OF  THE  CAUSE  OF  THIS  REPUBLIC  AGAINST 
THE  DEPREDATIONS  OF  THE  SPANIARDS. 


[Written  in  Latin  by  John  Milton,  and  first  printed  in  1655;  Translated  into  English  in  1738.] 


That  the  motives  whereby  we  have  been  lately  induced 
to  make  an  attack  upon  certain  islands  in  the  West  In- 
dies, which  have  been  now  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards,  are  exceeding  just  and  reasonable,  every 
one  will  easily  see,  who  considers  in  what  a  hostile 
manner  that  king  and  his  subjects  have  all  along,  in 
those  parts  of  America,  treated  the  English  nation ; 
which  behaviour  of  theirs  as  it  was  very  unjust  at  the 
beginning,  so  ever  since  with  the  same  injustice  they 
have  persevered  in  it,  in  a  direct  contrariety  to  the 
common  law  of  nations,  and  to  particular  articles  of 
alliance  made  betwixt  the  two  kingdoms. 

It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  the  English  for 
some  years  past  have  either  patiently  borne  with  these 
injuries,  or  only  defended  themselves;  which  may  pos- 
sibly give  occasion  to  some  to  look  upon  that  late 
expedition  of  our  fleet  to  the  West  Indies,  as  a  war 
voluntarily  begun  by  us,  instead  of  considering  that 
this  war  was  first  begun  and  raised  by  the  Spaniards 
themselves,  as  in  reality  it  will  be  found  to  be,  and 
(though  this  republic  have  done  all  that  lay  in  tlieir 
power  to  establish  peace  and  commerce  in  those  parts) 
hitherto  kept  up  and  carried  on  by  them  with  the 
greatest  eagerness. 

That  the  S])aniards  themselves  are  the  occasion  of 
this  war,  will  evidently  appear  to  every  one  who  con- 
siders how,  as  oft  as  they  find  6pportunity,  without  any 
just  cause,  and  without  being  provoked  to  it  by  any 
injury  received,  they  are  continually  murdering,  and 
sometimes  even  in  cold  blood  butchering,  any  of  our 
countrymen  in  America  they  think  fit;  wliile  in  the 
mean  time  they  seize  upon  their  goods  and  fortunes, 
demolish  tlicirliouses  and  plantations,  take  any  of  their 
ships  they  happen  to  meet  with  in  those  seas,  and  treat 
the  sailors  as  enemies,  nay,  even  as  pirates.  For  they 
give  tliat  opprobrious  name  to  all,  except  those  of  their 
own  nation,  who  venture  to  sail  in  those  seas.     Nor  do 


they  pretend  any  other  or  better  right  for  so  doing,  than 
a  certain  ridiculous  gift  of  the  pope  on  which  they  rely, 
and  because  they  were  the  first  discoverers  of  some 
parts  of  that  western  region  :  by  virtue  of  which  name 
and  title,  which  they  arrogate  to  themselves,  they  main- 
tain that  the  whole  power  and  government  of  that 
western  world  is  lodged  only  in  their  hands.  Of  which 
very  absurd  title  we  sliall  have  occasion  to  speak  more 
fully,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  causes  assigned 
by  tlie  Spaniards  for  their  tliinking  themselves  at  liberty 
to  exercise  all  sorts  of  hostilities  against  our  country- 
men in  America,  to  such  a  degree,  that  whoever  are 
driven  upon  those  coasts  by  stress  of  weather  or  ship- 
wreck, or  any  other  accident,  are  not  only  clapt  in 
chains  by  them  as  prisoners,  but  are  even  made  slaves ; 
while  they,  notwitlistanding"  all  this,  are  so  unreason- 
able as  to  think,  tliat  the  peace  is  broken,  and  very 
much  violated  by  the  English  ;  and  that  even  in 
Europe,  if  they  attempt  any  thing  against  them  in 
those  parts,  with  a  view  to  make  reprisals,  and  to  de- 
mand restitution  of  their  goods. 

But  though  the  king  of  Spain's  ambassadors  in  our 
country,  depending  on  a  Spanish  faction  which  had 
always  a  very  considerable  influence  in  the  last  king's 
council,  as  well  as  his  father's,  did  not  scru})lc  to  make 
a  great  many  unreasonable  complaints  and  ridiculous 
demands  upon  the  most  trivial  accounts,  whenever  the 
English  did  any  thing  of  this  kind  ;  yet  those  princes, 
though  too  much  attached  to  the  Spaniards,  would  by 
no  means  have  the  bands  of  their  subjects  bound  up, 
when  the  Spaniards  thought  they  should  have  the  free 
use  of  theirs.  Ou  tl)e  contrary,  they  allowed  tlieir  sub- 
jects to  repel  force  by  force,  and  to  consider  such  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  could  not  be  brought  at  any  rate  to  keep 
tlie  peace  in  those  parts,  as  enemies.  So  that  about 
tlie  year  1640,  when  tliis  afl^air  was  debated  in  the  last 
king's  council,  and  when  the  Spanish  ambassador  de- 
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sired  that  some  ships  bound  for  America,  lying'  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  just  ready  to  weigh  anchor, 
should  be  stopt,  as  bcinf>'  capable  of  doint^  miscliief  to 
tlie  S[)aniards  in  tliat  part  of  tlie  world  ;  and  wi)cn  at  the 
same  time  he  refused  the  English,  who  asked  it  of  him 
by  some  members  of  the  council  appoiiitcd  for  that  pur- 
pose, tlie  privilege  of  trading  to  the  West  Indies,  it  was 
nevertlieless  resolved  upon,  tiiat  these  ships  should  pur- 
sue their  intended  voyage,  whicli  accordingly  they 
did. 

Thus  far  the  aforesaid  princes  were  not  wanting  to 
their  subjects,  when  they  made  war  in  those  places 
privately  for  tiieir  own  interest,  though,  by  reason  of 
the  power  of  the  above-mentioned  Spanish  faction, 
they  would  not  esj)ouse  tlieir  cause  publicly,  in  the 
way  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  the  ancient  glory  of  the  English  nation.  And 
certainly,  it  would  have  been  the  most  unbecoming 
and  disgraceful  tiling  in  the  world  for  us,  who  by  tJie 
kind  providence  of  God  had  in  our  possession  so  many 
ships  equipped  and  furnished  with  every  tiling  requisite 
to  a  war  by  sea,  to  have  suffered  these  ships  ratlier  to 
have  grown  worm-eaten  and  rot  at  home  for  want  of 
use,  than  to  have  been  employed  in  avenging  the  blood 
of  the  English,  as  well  as  that  of  the  poor  Indians, 
which  in  those  jilaces  has  been  so  unjustly,  so  cruelly, 
and  so  often  shed  by  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  :  since 
God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  having  determined 
the  times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  ha- 
bitation. And  surely  God  will  one  time  or  other  take 
vengeance  on  the  Spaniards,  who  have  shed  so  much 
innocent  blood,  who  have  made  such  terrible  havoc 
among  the  poor  Indians,  slain  so  many  thousands  of 
them  with  the  utmost  barbarity,  done  them  so  many 
injuries,  and  iiarassed  and  persecuted  them  in  such  a 
miserable  manner,  whatever  time  that  may  happen, 
and  by  whose  hand  soever  it  may  be  executed. 

But  in  order  to  justify  our  conduct,  there  is  no  need 
of  having  recourse  to  the  common  relation  that  men 
have  to  one  another,  which  is  no  other  than  that  of 
brethren,  whereby  all  great  and  extraordinary  wrongs 
done  to  particular  persons  ought  to  be  considered  as  in 
a  manner  done  to  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race  ;  since 
their  having  so  often  robbed  and  murdered  our  own 
countrymen  was  cause  sufficient  of  itself,  for  our  hav- 
ing undertaken  that  late  expedition,  and  has  given  us 
abundant  reason  to  avenge  ourselves  on  that  people ; 
to  pass  by  at  present  a  great  many  other  reasons,  and 
to  take  into  consideration  our  own  safety  for  the  future, 
and  likewise  that  of  our  allies,  especially  those  among 
them  who  are  of  the  orthodox  religion ;  and  to  omit 
several  other  causes,  whereby  we  were  prompted  to  this 
expedition,  of  which  we  have  no  need  at  present  to 
give  a  particular  enumeration,  since  our  principal  de- 
sign at  this  time  is  to  declare  and  shew  to  the  world 
the  justice  and  equity  of  the  thing  itself,  and  not 
to  reckon  up  all  the  particular  causes  of  it.  And  that 
we  may  do  tliis  witli  the  greater  perspicuity,  and  ex- 
plain generals  by  particulars,  we  must  cast  our  eyes 
back  a  little  upon  things  that  are  past,  and  strictly  I 


examine  all  the  transactions  betwixt  the  English  and 
Spaniards,  consider  what  has  been  the  state  of  a^airs 
on  both  sides,  so  far  as  may  respect  the  mutual  rela- 
tion of  the  two  kingdoms,  both  since  the  first  discovery 
of  America,   and   since  the  reformation  :    which  two 
great  events,  as  they  happened  much  about  the  same 
time,  so  tiicy  produced  every  where  vast  changes  and 
revolutions,  especially  amongst  the  English  and  Spa- 
niards, who  since  that  time  have  conducted  and  ma- 
naged their  affairs  in  a  very  different,  if  not  quite  con- 
trary, way  to  what  they  did  formerly.     For  though  the 
last  king  and  his  father,  against  the  will  of  almost  all 
their  subjects,  patched  up  any  way  two  leagues  with 
the  Spaniards ;  yet  the  different  turns  of  the  two  na- 
tions, proceeding  from  the  difference  of  their  religious 
principles,  and  the  perpetual  dissensions  that  were  in 
the  West  Indies,  together  with  tlie  jealousies  and  sus- 
picions which  the  Spaniards  had  all  along  of  the  En"-- 
lish,  (being  always  mightily   afiaid    of  losing   their 
treasures  in  America,)  have  not  only  frustrated  all  the 
late  attempts  made  by  this  commonwealth  to  obtain  a 
peace  upon  reasonable  and  honourable  terms,  but  were 
likewise  the  principal  reasons  why  Philip  II,  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  broke  that  ancient  league,  that  bad 
subsisted  so  long,  without  any  violation,  betwixt  this 
nation  and  bis  ancestors  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  and 
Castile  ;  and  having  made  war  upon  that  queen,  pro- 
posed to  subdue  this  whole  nation  :  which  very  thing 
in  the  year  1588  he  attempted  with   all  his  might, 
while  in  the  mean  time  he  was  treating  about  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  peace ;  which  certainly  cannot  but  be 
still  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  English,  and 
will  not  easily  be  extirpated.     And  though  after  that 
there  was  some  kind  of  peace  and  commerce  in  Europe, 
(and  it  was  of  such  sort,  that  no  Englishman  durst  pro- 
fess his  own  religion  within  any  part  of  the  Spanish 
dominions,  or  have  the  Holy  Bible  in   his  house,  or 
even  aboard  a  ship,)  yet  in  the  West  Indies  the  Spa- 
niard from  that  time  has  never  allowed  them  either  to 
enjoy  peace,  or  to  have  the  privilege  of  trading ;  con- 
trary to  what  was  expressly  stipulated  concerning  both 
these  things  in  that  league  of  the  year  1542,  concluded 
between  Henry  VIII,  king  of  England,  and  the  em- 
peror Charles  V,  in  which  peace  and  free  commerce 
were  expressly  established  between  these  two  princes 
and  their  people,  through  every  part  of  their  respective 
dominions,  through  all  their  ports  and  territories,  with- 
out any  exception  of  the  West  Indies,  which  was  then 
subject  to  that  emperor. 

But  as  to  that  article,  of  a  peace  to  be  maintained 
on  the  part  of  both  nations  through  all  the  countries  of 
tiie  world ;  this  is  indeed  plainly  contained  in  all  the 
treaties  of  peace  that  were  ever  betwixt  them,  nor  is 
there  any  exception  relating  to  commerce  in  any  of 
these  treaties,  till  that  which  was  made  in  the  year 
1604,  with  which  that  in  the  year  1630  does  perfectly 
agree.  In  which  two  last  treaties  it  was  resolved  upon, 
that  both  nations  should  have  a  privileg-e  of  trading  in 
every  part  of  one  another's  dominions,  in  all  those 
places,  where,  before  the  war  between  Philip  II,  king 
of  Spain,  and  Elizabeth  queen  of  England,  there  was 
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any  commerce,  according  to  what  was  usual  and  cus- 
tomary in  ancient  alliances  and  treaties  made  before 
that  time.  These  arc  the  very  individual  words  of 
those  treaties,  which  do  plainly  leave  the  matter  du- 
bious and  uncertain,  and  so  King  James  was  satisfied 
to  make  peace  with  Spain  any  how,  smce  he  only  re- 
newed the  very  same  treaty  which  had  been  concluded 
a  little  before  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
charged  her  deputies  when  it  was  in  agitation,  among 
other  things,  to  insist  warmly  on  having  a  privilege 
of  trading  to  the  West  Indies. 

But  King  James,  who  was  mightily  desirous  of 
making  peace  with  the  Spaniards,  was  content  to  leave 
that  clause  so  expressed,  as  both  parties  might  explain 
it  in  their  own  way,  and  a5  they  judged  would  be  most 
for  their  own  advantage ;  though  these  words,  "  Ac- 
cording to  what  is  usual  and  customary  in  ancient  al- 
liances and  treaties,"  are  so  to  be  understood  as  it  is 
reasonable  they  should,  according  to  what  in  justice 
ought  to  be  done,  and  not  according  to  what  has  been 
done  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  to  their  manifest 
violation,  (which  has  afforded  perpetual  matter  of  com- 
plaint to  the  English,  and  has  been  an  occasion  of 
continual  quarrels  betwixt  the  two  nations,)  it  is  most 
evident  from  the  express  words  of  ancient  treaties,  that 
the  English  had  a  privilege  both  of  peace  and  com- 
merce, through  all  the  Spanish  dominions. 

Moreover,  if  the  way  of  observing  ancient  treaties 
and  agreements  is  to  be  taken  from  their  manifest 
violation,  the  Spaniards  have  some  pretence  for  ex- 
plaining that  clause,  in  the  last  treaties,  as  debarring 
the  English  from  all  manner  of  commerce  in  these 
parts.  And  for  all  that,  during  one  half  the  time  that 
intervened  betwixt  the  foresaid  treaty  in  the  year  1542, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  war  betwixt  Philip  II,  and 
Elizabeth,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  manner  in 
which  things  were  carried  on,  it  would  appear  that 
trading  in  these  places  was  as  much  allowed  as  pro- 
hibited. But  when  the  Spaniards  would  permit  no 
commerce  at  all,  they  and  the  English  came  from  the 
exchange  of  goods  to  that  of  blows  and  wounds  ;  and 
this  not  only  before  the  war  broke  out  betwixt  Philip 
and  Elizabeth,  but  likewise  after  a  peace  was  made  in 
the  year  1604  by  King  James,  and  another  by  his  son 
in  1630,  and  yet  so  as  not  to  stop  the  course  of  trade 
through  Europe.  However,  the  king  of  Spain,  after 
this  late  interruption  of  our  trade,  has  now  judged  that 
the  contests  in  America  may  be  extended  to  Europe 
itself. 

But  we  neither  insist  on  the  interpretation  of  treaties, 
nor  the  right  of  commerce  by  virtue  of  these  treaties, 
or  on  any  other  account,  as  if  this  contest  of  ours  with 
Spain  were  necessarily  to  be  founded  on  these.  This 
is  built  on  the  clearest  and  most  evident  reasons  in  the 
world,  as  will  presently  appear.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  some  things  of  such  a  nature,  that  though  it  be  not 
so  necessary  to  found  a  war  upon  them,  yet  they  may 


•  William  Stephens  of  Bristol  and  some  other  London  merchants,  in  the 
years  1606  and  1607,  trading  with  those  people  who  live  on  the  coast  of 
Morocco,  with  three  vessels,  some  ships  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain  that 
were  pirating  along  these  coasts,  having  come  upon  them  in  the  bav  of 
Satfia  £nd  the  harbour  of  Sauto  Cruz,  while  they  were  lying  at  anchor, 
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very  justly  be  obstacles  to  the  establishing  of  a  peace, 
or  at  least  to  the  renewing  of  an  alliance,  in  which 
these  things  are  not  granted,  which  have  either  been 
granted  in  former  pactions,  or  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. And  this  may  serve  as  an  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion ;  Why,  since  we  have  renewed  the  ancient  treaties 
we  had  formerly  made  with  all  other  nations,  we  have 
not  done  the  same  with  Spain  ?  And  may  serve  to  con- 
vince the  world,  that  in  the  articles  of  alliance  we  have 
not,  as  is  objected,  demanded  his  right  eye,  far  less  both 
eyes,  by  our  refusing  to  be  liable  to  the  cruel  and 
bloody  inquisition  in  those  places  where  we  have 
been  allowed  to  traffic,  but  have  only  insisted  upon 
having  such  a  privilege  of  carrying  on  trade,  as  we 
were  not  to  be  deprived  of,  either  by  ancient  treaties, 
or  the  law  of  nature.  For  though  the  king  of  Spain 
has  assumed  to  himself  a  power  of  prescribing  us  the 
laws  and  bounds  of  commerce,  by  authority  of  a  law 
made  by  the  pope,  whereby  he  discharges  all  traffic 
with  Turks,  Jews,  and  other  infidels  :*  and  though 
under  this  pretence,  even  in  time  of  peace,  his  ships  of 
war,  in  other  places  besides  the  West  Indies,  have 
taken  and  plundered  our  ships;  and  though  by  the 
same  authority  of  the  pope,  and  under  pretence  of  a 
certain  gift  he  has  from  him,  he  claims  the  Indians  for 
his  subjects,  as  if  forsooth  they  also  were  subject  unto 
him,  who  are  neither  under  his  authority  nor  protec- 
tion :  yet  we  maintain,  that  neither  the  pope  nor  the 
king  of  Spain  is  invested  with  any  such  power,  as  either 
to  rob  them  of  their  liberty,  or  us  of  the  privilege  of 
conversing  and  trading  with  them,  which  we  have  by 
the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  but  especially  with  those 
who,  as  we  formerly  observed,  are  not  under  the  power 
and  government  of  the  king  of  Spain. 

Another  obstacle  to  our  renewing  an  alliance  with 
Spain  is  sufficiently  manifest,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  remarkable  ;  which  is  this,  that  any  of  our  am- 
bassadors and  public  ministers  who  are  sent  into  that 
kingdom,  either  for  the  sake  of  cultivating  a  good  un- 
derstanding, or  about  any  other  business,  betwixt  the 
two  commonwealths,  are  altogether  uncertain  of  their 
lives,  the  king  being  tied  down  to  such  opinions,  as 
hinder  him  from  providing  for  their  safety  against 
murderers,  so  as  they  may  not  be  always  in  the  most 
imminent  danger;  whose  privileges,  in  order  to  keep 
up  and  preserve  friendship  between  princes  and  com- 
monwealths, have  by  the  law  of  nations  been  always 
considered  as  inviolable,  and  as  a  thing  much  more 
sacred  than  those  altars  of  refuge,  whose  privileges, 
built  on  the  authority  of  the  pope  and  the  church 
of  Rome,  have  been  hitherto  applied  to  elude  the 
force  of  laws  and  justice,  which  we  demanded  should 
be  put  in  execution  against  the  murderers  of  ]\Ir. 
Anthony  Ascham,  who  was  sent  by  this  republic  into 
Spain,  to  procure  and  establish  friendship  betwixt  the 
two  nations.  For  which  barbarous  murder  there  has 
never  as  yet  been  any  satisfaction  made, nor  punishment 

plundered  them,  without  giving  any  other  reason  for  their  doing  it  than 
this,  that  the  king  their  master  would  not  allow  of  any  commerce  with  in- 
fidels ;  and  the  loss  these  merchants  sustained  at  that  time  was  computed 
at  more  tlian  2000/. 
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inflicted  on  the  authors  of  it,  nor  could  this  ever  he  oh- 
tained,  tlioujjh  it  was  demanded  hy  tlic  parliament;* 
and  in  their  name  several  times  urj^cd  with  tlie  great- 
est warmtli  hy  tlie  council  of  state.  And  tliis  has  been 
hitherto  one  continued  obstacle,  and  a  very  just  one 
too,  to  the  renewing-  of  an  alliance  betwixt  the  two  na- 
tions; nay,  if  wc  consider  how  other  nations  have  fre- 
quently acted  in  like  cases,  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
very  just  cause  for  a  war. 

But  as  to  the  disputes  that  have  arisen  in  the  West 
Indies,  though  we,  both  in  the  continent  itself,  and  in 
the  islands,  have  plantations  as  well  as  they,  and  have 
as  good,  nay,  a  better  right  to  possess  them,  than  the 
Spaniards  have  to  possess  theirs,  and  though  we  iiave 
a  right  to  trade  in  those  seas,  equally  good  with  theirs; 
yet  without  any  reason,  or  any  damage  sustained,  and 
that  when  there  was  not  the  least  dispute  about  com- 
merce, they  have  been  continually  invading  our  colo- 
nies in  a  hostile  way,  killing  our  men,  taking  our  ships, 
robbing  us  of  our  goods,  laying  waste  our  houses  and 
fields,  imprisoning  and  enslaving  our  people :  this 
they  have  been  doing  all  along  till  these  present  times, 
wherein  they  have  of  late  engaged  in  an  expedition 
against  them. 

For  which  reason,  contrary  to  what  used  to  be  done 
formerly  in  the  like  case,  they  have  detained  our  ships 
and  merchants,  and  confiscated  their  goods  almost 
every  where  through  the  Spanish  dominions  ;  so  that 
whether  we  turn  our  eyes  to  America  or  Europe,  they 
alone  are  undoubtedly  to  be  considered  as  the  authors 
of  the  war,  and  the  cause  of  all  the  inconveniences  and 
all  the  bloodshed  with  which  it  may  possibly  be  at- 
tended. 

There  are  a  great  many  instances  of  the  most  cruel 
and  barbarous  treatment,  the  English  have  perpetually 
met  with  from  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies ;  and 
that  even  in  time  of  peace,  both  since  the  year  1604, 
when  the  peace  was  patched  up  by  King  James,  till 
the  time  that  the  war  broke  out  again,  and  since  that 
last  peace,  which  was  concluded  in  the  year  1630,  to 
this  very  day.  We  shall  only  mention  a  few  of 
them.f 

After  a  peace  was  concluded  in  the  year  1605,  a  ship 
called  the  Mary,  Ambrose  Birch  commander,  was 
trading  on  the  north  coast  of  Hispaniola :  the  master 
beingallured  with  promises  of  a  safe  and  free  commerce, 
by  one  father  John  and  six  of  his  accomplices,  to  go 
ashore  to  see  some  goods,  twelve  Spaniards  in  the 
mean  time  while  going  aboard  to  see  the  English  goods, 
while  the  English  suspecting  no  frauds  were  shewing 

•  Tliis  is  evident  from  the  parliament's  letter,  signed  by  the  hand  of  the 
Speal<er,  to  the  King  of  Spain,  in  the  month  of  January,  1650,  the  words 
whereof  are  as  follow.  "We  demand  of  your  majesty,  and  insist  upon  it, 
"  that  public  justice  be  at  length  satisfied  for  the  barbarous  murder  of  An- 
"  thony  Aschiim  our  resident  at  your  court,  and  the  rather,  that  after  we 
"  have  seen  condign  punishment  inflicted  on  the  authors  of  such  a  detest- 
'*  able  crime,  we  may  be  in  no  fear  hereafter  to  send  our  anibHSsador  to 
"  your  royal  court,  to  lay  before  you  such  things  as  may  be  equally  ad- 
"  vantageous  to  your  majesty  and  our  commonwealth.  On  the  contrary, 
"  if  we  should  suffer  that  blood,  the  shedding  whereof  was  a  thing  iu  many 
"  respects  so  remarkably  horrible,  to  pass  unrevenged,  we  must  of  neres- 
"  sity  be  partakers  in  that  detestable  crime  in  the  sight  of  God,  our  only 
"  deliverer  and  '.he  eternal  fountain  of  our  mercies,  and  in  the  eye  of  the 
"  whole  English  nation  ;  especially  if  ever  we  should  send  any  other  of 
"  our  countrymen  into  that  kingdom,  where  murder  is  allowed  togo  quite 
"  unpunished.  But  we  have  so  great  an  opinion  of  your  majesty,  that  we 
"  will  not  easily  be  brought  to  believe  that  your  royal  authority  is  sub- 
"  jected  to  any  other  power  superior  to  it  within  your  own  dominions." 

t  As  a  ship  called  the  Ulysses  was  trading  along  the  coast  of  Ouiana, 
the  mercbauts  and  sailors  happened  to  go  ashore,  by  the  persuasion  ot 


them  their  wares,  the  priest  giving  a  signal  from  the 
shore,  the  Spaniards  every  man  drew  his  dagger,  and 
stabbed  all  the  English  that  were  in  the  ship,  except 
two  who  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  the  rest  ashore  were 
put  to  death  with  an  unparalleled  cruelty;  the  master 
himself  stript  of  his  clothes,  and  fastened  to  a  tree,  was 
exposed  naked  to  he  bit  by  the  flies  and  vennin.  And 
after  he  had  continued  in  this  miserable  case  for  the 
space  of  twenty  hours,  a  negro  hearing  his  groans 
came  to  the  place,  and  as  he  was  just  on  the  point  of 
expiring,  stabbed  him  with  a  spear.  This  ship  with 
her  goods  was  valued  at  5400/. 

Another  ship  called  the  Archer  was  taken  at  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  all  the  sailors  put  to  death.  She  was  reck- 
oned worth  1300/. 

Another  ship,  called  the  Friendship  of  London,  with 
her  loading,  was  taken  by  Lodowic  Fajard,  admiral  of 
the  Spanish  fleet,  all  her  goods  confiscated,  and  the 
merchants  and  mariners  tlirown  into  the  sea,  except 
one  boy  who  was  reserved  for  a  slave.  This  ship  with 
her  loading  was  estimated  at  1500/. 

The  sailors  going  ashore  out  of  another  ship,  called 
the  Scorn,  (the  Spaniards  having  solemnly  sworn  they 
would  do  them  no  prejudice,)  were  all  nevertheless 
bound  to  trees  and  strangled.  The  ship  with  all  her 
goods  was  seized,  and  the  merchants,  to  whom  she  be- 
longed, lost  at  this  time  1500/. 

In  the  year  1606,  a  ship  called  the  Neptune,  was 
taken  atTortuga,  by  the  Spanish  guarda  costas,  valued 
at  4300/.  :J 

The  same  year,  another  ship,  called  the  Lark,  was 
taken  by  Lodowic  Fajard,  and  confiscated  with  all  her 
loading,  valued  at  4570/. 

Another,  called  the  Castor  and  Pollux,  was  taken  by 
the  Spaniards  at  Florida,  by  whom  she  was  confiscated, 
and  all  her  sailors  either  killed  or  made  slaves;  for 
they  were  never  heard  of  afterwards.  This  vessel  with 
her  loading  was  valued  at  loOOO/.  § 

In  the  year  1608,  a  Plymouth  ship  called  the 
Richard,  commanded  by  Henry  Challins,  fitted  out  at 
the  expense  of  Lord  Popham,  lord  chief  justice  of 
England,  Ferdinand  Gorges  knight,  and  others,  to  go 
to  Virginia,  happening  to  be  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
upon  the  southern  part  of  the  Canary  Islands,  in  her 
way  from  thence  to  the  coast  of  Virginia,  she  chanced 
to  fall  in  with  eleven  Spanish  ships  returning  from  St. 
Domingo,  who  seized  her;  and  though  the  captain,  to 
rescue  himself  out  of  their  hands,  produced  a  royal 
passport,  yet  the  ship  with  all  her  goods  was  confis- 
cated, the  captain  himself  barbarously  used  by  them 

Berry,  governor  of  that  place,  who  had  promised,  nay,  even  sworn  that 
they  should  receive  no  hurt ;  nevertheless  there  were  thirty  of  them  taken 
and  committed  to  prison.  Upon  which  the  governor  writes  a  letter  to  the 
merchant,  acquainting  him,  that  he  had  indt-ed  taken  thirty  of  his  men, 
and  that  because  some  foreigners,  who  had  come  there  to  trade  with  them, 
had  defrauded  him  of  20,000  ducats,  which,  if  he  would  send  him,  he  swore 
he  would  restore  all  liis  men, and  allow  him  the  liberty  of  commerce,  'fhe 
merchant  sent  him  the  sum  he  demanded,  part  in  ready  money,  part  in 
goods,  which  after  the  governor  had  received,  he  ordered  all  the  thirty 
men  to  be  fastened  to  trees  and  strangled. except  the  (hirurgeon,  who  was 
reserved,  to  cure  the  governor  of  a  certain  disease.  This  ransom,  together 
with  other  daniases  sustained  there,  was  computed  at  7OOO/. 

t  John  Davis  lost  two  ships  with  all  their  goods,  and  the  Spaniards  slew 
all  the  men  that  were  aboard  of  them,  to  the  entire  loss  of  that  voyage,  and 
this  was  computed  at  .SSOO/. 

§  Another  ship  belonging  to  some  London  merchants,  John  Lock  com- 
mander, was  taken  by  the  Spanish  fleet,  at  the  isle  ot  lortuga,  because  she 
had  been  trading  there,  and  had  felled  some  trees;  for  this  she  was 
confiscated,  most  of  the  sailors  put  to  death,  and  the  rest  condemned  to 
the  galleys,    'ibis  was  esteemed  a  loss  of  5300/. 
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and  sent  to  the  galleys.  This  was  a  damag'e  of  more 
than  2500Z. 

A  ship,  called  the  Aid,  was  served  much  the  same 
way  hy  Lodowic  Fajard,  having- been  taken  under  pre- 
tence of  friendship  ;  she  too  with  her  g-oods  was  con- 
fiscated, and  all  the  sailors  sent  to  the  galleys,  where 
isome  were  cudgelled  to  death  for  refusing  to  ply  the 
oars.  Which  vessel  with  her  goods,  by  the  Spaniards' 
own  estimation,  was  worth  7000/. 

The  same  year  another  ship,  called  the  gallant  Anne, 
William  Curry  commander,  as  she  was  trading  at  His- 
paniola,  was  likewise  confiscated  with  all  her  goods, 
and  all  the  sailors  hanged  ;  each  of  them,  by  way  of 
ridicule,  having  a  piece  of  paper  sewed  to  his  coat, 
which  had  these  words  written  upon  it,  "  Why  came  ye 
hither  ?"  This  ship  with  her  burden  was  valued  at 
8000/.  These  instances  do  sufficiently  shew  what  kind 
of  peace  the  Spaniards  maintained  with  us  during  the 
reign  of  King  James,  who  was  always  very  much 
afraid  of  breaking  the  peace  with  them.  And  we  may 
also  plainly'  discover  the  same  acts  of  hostility  and 
barbarous  treatment  ever  since  the  last  peace,  which 
was  made  in  the  year  1630,  to  this  very  day.  For  this 
end  we  will  first  speak  a  little  of  those  colonies,  that 
were  planted  by  some  noblemen  of  this  nation,  in  the 
isle  of  Catelina,  w  hich  they  call  the  isle  of  Providence, 
and  the  island  of  Tortuga,  by  them  called  the  island  of 
Association.  These  islands  about  the  year  1629,  being 
then  quite  uninhabited,  having  neither  men  nor  cattle 
in  them,  were  seized  by  the  English,  who  at  that  time 
were  at  war  with  the  Spaniards.  The  year  following, 
when  peace  was  established  betwixt  the  two  nations, 
the  Spaniards  having  made  no  exception  about  these 
islands,  King  Charles,  in  a  charter  under  the  great 
seal  of  England,  declared  himself  master  of  the  isle  of 
Providence  and  some  other  islands  adjacent  to  it,  which 
he  thought  no  way  inconsistent  with  his  peace,  and 
gave  them  in  possession  to  some  noblemen  and  their 
heirs,  and  next  year  he  extended  this  grant  to  the  isle 
of  Tortuga. 

And  though  the  above-mentioned  planters  had  got 
possession  of  these  islands  by  tiie  king's  grant,  and 
though  this  grant  w  as  exceeding  well  founded,  first  on 
the  law  of  nature,  since  neither  the  Spaniards,  nor  any 
other  people  whatever,  were  in  possession  of  these 
places  when  thej'  seized  them ;  and  secondly,  on  the 
right  of  war,  since  they  were  taken  possession  of  in 
time  of  war,  and  were  not  excepted  in  the  articles  of 
peace,  whence  it  follows  from  the  second  article  of  the 
last  treaty,  that  the  title  of  the  Spaniards  to  these 
islands  (even  supposing  they  had  had  one)  was  made 
null  hy  their  own  consent :  and  though  likewise,  neither 
the  aforesaid  company  of  planters  in  general,  nor  any 
one  of  them  in  particular  by  any  action  of  tiieirs,  had 
given  any  just  cause  of  offence,  either  to  the  king  of 
Spain  or  to  any  of  his  subjects,  till  they  had  first  in 
a  violent  manner  attacked  our  ships  and  colonics,  and 
had  slain  several  of  the  English,  and  set  fire  to  their 
houses :  3et  the  Spaniards,  being  firmly  resolved  to 
break  the  peace  in  these  places,  about  the  twenty-se- 
cond of  January  1632,  without  any  the  least  provoca- 


tion, betwixt  the  isle  of  Tortuga  and  the  cape  of  Flo- 
rida, in  a  hostile  manner  fell  upon  a  certain  ship  be- 
longing to  the  company,  called  tlie  Sea-Flower,  on  her 
return  from  the  isle  of  Providence,  in  which  engage- 
ment they  slew  some  of  the  men  aboard  that  ship,  and 
wounded  others. 

After  this,  about  tiie  year  1634,  the  isle  of  Tortuga 
was  attacked  by  four  ships  belonging  to  the  Spaniards, 
without  any  injury  done  on  the  part  of  the  Englisii,  in 
which  attack  upwards  of  sixty  were  slain,  many  wound- 
ed and  taken  prisoners,  their  houses  burnt  down  and 
quite  demolished,  their  most  valuable  goods  carried  off" 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  English  almost  wholly 
driven  out  of  that  island ;  of  whom  some  were  iianged, 
others  carried  to  the  Havanna,  and  detained  in  the 
most  abject  slavery.  One  Grymes,  who  had  been  a 
gunner  in  Tortuga,  was  distinguished  from  the  rest,  by 
a  death  remarkably  cruel.  Some  of  them  Hying  for  re- 
fuge to  a  certain  desart  island  called  Santa  Cruz,  were 
again  set  upon  by  tlie  Spaniards,  who  even  pursued 
them  thither  with  three  galleys  in  tiie  month  of  March 
1636,  of  whom  forty  were  killed,  and  tiie  rest  taken 
prisoners,  and  used  with  the  utmost  barbarity. 

In  the  year  1635,  July  24th,  the  Spaniards,  with  two 
great  ships  and  one  galle}',  made  likewise  an  attack 
upon  the  isle  of  Providence,  and  they  fought  for  se- 
veral hours,  but  at  that  time  they  were  repulsed  and 
forced  to  give  over  their  enterprise.  However,  thev 
attempted  the  same  thing  a  second  time,  about  tlie 
year  1640,  with  twelve  ships,  some  large,  and  some  of 
a  lesser  size,  whereof  the  admiral's  ship  was  called  the 
Armadillo  of  Cartliagena,  one  of  the  greater  galleys  of 
the  royal  plate-fleet,  and  having  sent  a  great  number 
of  soldiers  ashore,  they  were  confident  of  making  them- 
selves masters  of  the  whole  island ;  but  yet  were  re- 
pulsed with  a  great  deal  of  damage,  and  forced  to  re- 
treat. Nevertheless,  having  equipped  another  fleet, 
they  returned  a  little  after,  when  the  planters,  at  vari- 
ance among  themselves,  did  not  so  much  employ  their 
thoughts  about  what  method  they  should  take  to  de- 
fend themselves,  as  about  the  terms  upon  which  tliey 
might  most  advantageously  surrender;  which  terms, 
upon  their  giving-  up  the  island,  they  found  no  diffi- 
cult}-  to  obtain.  But  the  island  was  by  this  means 
wrested  out  of  the  hands  both  of  the  planters  and  the 
commonwealth,  of  whom  the  former  sustained  tlie  loss 
of  more  than  80,000/.  and  the  latter,  besides  the  loss  of 
the  island,  hereby  received  a  very  open  and  public  af- 
front. After  tlie  Spaniards  had  thus  made  tlieniselves 
masters  of  the  isle  of  Providence,  a  ship  bringing  some 
passengers  hither,  wiio  wanted  to  transport  themselves 
to  this  place  from  New-England,  the  Spaniards  by 
stratagem  having  found  means  to  get  her  brought 
within  gun-shot,  (the  people  in  the  ship  knowing  no- 
thing of  their  late  conquest  of  that  island,)  she  was  in 
great  danger  of  being  taken,  and  with  very  much  diffi- 
culty rescued  herself;  tiie  master  of  the  ship,  a  very 
honest  and  worthy  man,  was  killed  by  a  bullet-shot 
from  the  island. 

Nor  vrere  the  Spaniards  content  to  confine  the  acts 
of  hostility,  which  they  have  exercised  upon  the  people 
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of  that  colony,  within  the  boundaries  of  America,  but 
have  also  treated  them  in  the  same  hostile  manner  in 
Europe.  For  in  the  year  1638,  December  23th,  a  sliip 
belonjTing-  to  that  same  company,  called  the  Providence, 
Tliomas  Newman  commander,  two  leagues  from 
Dungeness  on  the  very  coast  of  England,  was  as- 
saulted and  taken  by  Sprengfcld,  captain  of  a  privateer 
belonging  to  Dunkirk,  to  which  place  this  ship  was 
brought,  and  her  cargo  detained,  which  even  by  the 
computation  of  many  persons  in  that  place,  was  reck- 
oned to  amount  to  the  sum  of  30,000/.  As  for  the 
sailors,  some  were  slain,  some  wounded,  and  the  rest, 
after  having  been  treated  with  the  greatest  inhumanity 
in  their  own  ship,  were  hurried  away  to  Dunkirk, 
where  they  met  with  much  the  same  usage,  till  they 
found  some  way  to  make  their  escape;  and  though  the 
owners  demanded  satisfaction  in  the  most  earnest  man- 
ner, and  the  last  king  by  his  resident  Mr.  Balthasar 
Gerber,  and  both  by  letters  written  with  his  own  hand, 
and  the  hand  of  secretary  Coke,  asked  reparation  on 
their  behalf;  yet  they  could  neither  procure  the  resti- 
tution of  their  goods,  nor  the  least  compensation  for 
these  losses. 

But  there  are  other  examples  of  the  Spanish  cruelty, 
which  are  of  a  later  date,  and  still  more  shocking ; 
such  as  that  of  their  coming  from  Porto-Rico  and  at- 
tacking Santa  Cruz  about  the  year  1651,  an  island  that 
was  not  formerly  inhabited,  but  at  that  time  possessed 
by  an  English  colony  governed  by  Nicol.  Philips,  who 
with  about  an  hundred  more  of  the  colony  was  barba- 
rously murdered  by  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
besides  this  attacked  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  plundered 
their  houses  and  razed  them  from  the  very  foundation ; 
and  when  they  could  find  no  more  to  sacrifice  to  their 
fury,  (the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  having  fled  to  the 
woods,)  returning  to  Porto-rico,  they  gave  the  miser- 
able remnant,  who  were  well  nigh  famished,  time  to 
remove  from  Santa  Cruz,  and  to  betake  themselves  to 
some  other  neighbouring  islands.  But  a  little  time 
thereafter,  they  returned  in  quest  and  pursuit  of  those 
who  sculked  in  the  woods ;  but  they  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  find  a  way  of  making  their  escape,  and  stealing 
away  privately  to  other  islands. 

In  the  same  year  1631,  a  ship  belonging  to  John 
Turner  being  driven  into  the  harbour  of  Curaanagola 
by  tempestuous  winds,  was  seized  by  the  governor  of 
that  place,  and  confiscated  with  all  her  lading. 

The  same  was  done  to  captain  Cranley's  ship  and 
her  goods.* 

And  in  the  year  1650,  a  certain  vessel  pertaining  to 
Samuel  Wilson,  loaden  with  horses,  was  taken  on  the 
high  seas  in  her  way  to  Barbadoes,  and  carried  to  the 
Havanna.  Both  the  ship  and  her  goods  were  confis- 
cated, most  of  the  sailors  imprisoned,  and  like  slaves 
obliged  to  work  at  the  fortifications. 

The  same  hardships  were  endured  by  the  sailors 
aboard  a  certain  ship  of  Barnstable  about  two  years 


•  And  also  to  one  belonging  to  John  Bland,  commanded  by  Nicol. 
Philips,  in  the  very  same  harbour. 

t  But  Swanley ,  our  admiral,  was  not  so  civilly  treated  in  Sicily,  in  the 
harbour  of  Drcpano,  whrn  in  the  year  1653,  about  the  month  of  .lune,  his 
sliip  called  the  Henry  Bonaventure,  together  with  a  large  and  very  rich 


since,  which  in  her  return  from  some  of  our  plantations 
in  the  Carribee  islands,  springing  a  leak  hard  by  His- 
paniola,  the  sailors  to  save  themselves,  being  obliged 
to  get  into  the  long  boat,  got  ashore,  where  they  were 
all  made  slaves,  and  obliged  to  work  at  the  fortifica- 
tions. 

By  these,  and  many  more  examples  of  the  same 
kind  too  long  to  be  reckoned  up,  it  is  abundantly  evi- 
dent, the  king  of  Spain  and  his  subjects  think  they  are 
no  way  bound  by  any  condition  of  peace  to  be  per- 
formed to  us  on  their  part  in  these  places,  since  they 
have  habitually  exercised  all  sorts  of  hostilities  against 
us,  nay  have  even  done  such  things  as  are  more  insuf- 
ferable, and  more  grievous,  than  open  acts  of  hostility; 
and  since  that  cruelty,  with  which  they  usually  treat 
the  English  in  America,  is  so  contrary  to  the  articles  of 
peace,  that  it  does  not  so  much  as  seem  suitable  to  the 
laws  of  the  most  bloody  war  :  however,  in  that  embargo 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  by  which  he  orders  our  merchant 
ships  and  their  goods  to  be  seized  and  confiscated,  the 
whole  blame  is  laid  upon  the  English,  whom  he  brands 
with  the  odious  names  of  treaty-breakers  and  violators 
of  the  most  sacred  peace,  and  likewise  of  free  com- 
merce, which  he  pretends  to  have  so  religiously  main- 
tained on  his  part,  and  gives  out  that  we  have  violated 
the  laws  of  peace  and  commerce  with  such  strange  and 
professed  hostility,  that  we  attempted  to  besiege  the 
town  of  St.  Domingo  in  the  isle  of  Hispaniola.  Which 
is  the  only  cause  he  oflTers,  why  the  goods  of  the  Eng- 
lish are  confiscated  in  Spain,  and  the  trading  people 
confined ;  though  this  is  likewise  aggravated  by  his 
boasted  humanity ;  for  he  maintains  that  he  in  the 
most  friendly  way  received  our  fleets  into  his  harbours,f 
where  it  could  be  of  any  advantage  for  them  to  enter, 
and  that  his  ministers  did  not  at  all  require  of  us  a 
strict  observance  of  the  articles  of  peace,  that  were 
agreed  to  by  the  two  crowns,  which  forbid  both  parties 
to  enter  a  harbour  with  more  than  six  or  eight  ships  of 
war. 

But  as  he,  by  talking  in  this  strain,  acquits  our  fleets 
of  all  trespasses  and  violations  of  treaty  in  these  har- 
bours, since  if  any  such  thing  as  is  objected  has  been 
done  and  passed  over,  it  has  been  done  by  the  allow- 
ance of  himself  and  his  ministers  ;  and  as  it  is  exceed- 
ing manifest,  tiiat  he  has  not  been  so  favourable  for 
nought,  if  he  will  but  reflect  with  himself  what  vast 
profits  he  has  received  from  our  fleets,  so  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  king  and  his  ministers  have  not  at  all 
in  fact  observed  the  agreements  he  speaks  of,  in  the 
twenty-third  article  of  which,  the  following  provision 
is  made  in  the  most  express  terms  ;  "  That  if  any  dif- 
"  ferences  should  happen  to  arise  betwixt  the  twocom- 
"  monwealths,  the  subjects  on  both  sides  should  be 
"  advertised,  that  they  should  have  six  months  from 
"  the  time  of  tiie  advertisement  to  transport  their  eflTccts, 
"  during  which  time  there  should  be  no  arrest,  inter- 
"  rupting,  or  damaging,  of  any  man's  person  or  goods." 

Dutch  ship  called  the  Peter,  which  he  had  taken,  was  by  the  treachery  of 
the  Spanish  governor  in  that  place,  taken  by  seven  Dutch  ships,  under  the 
command  of  the  yonnm-r  Trump  m  the  very  harbour,  no  fmthcr  than  a 
small  ffiin's  shot  from  tlie  bulwarks,  whereby  the  merchants,  to  whom  tiiat 
ship  belonged,  lost  iiiiMe  tlian  &:i,UOO/. 
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In  which  affair,  tlie  king  truly  has  shown  but  very 
little  regard  to  those  contracts,  which  he  charges  us 
with  liaving  broken,  as  appears  from  that  late  confis- 
cation of  our  goods.  But  what  he  declares  in  that 
edict  conccrninsr  the  acts  of  hostility  committed  in  the 
West  Indies,  their  being  to  be  considered  as  a  viola- 
tion of  peace  and  free  commerce  in  these  parts,  is  a 
new  and  quite  different  explanation  from  what  has 
ever  been  propounded  hitherto  by  either  of  the  two 
republics,  though  both  parties  have  frequently  had 
occasions  to  declare  their  judgment  about  this  mat- 
ter. 

But  seeing  the  king  of  Spain  has  declared  both  by 
word  and  deed,  that  the  articles  of  peace  ought  to  be 
thus  understood,  it  follows,  that  by  so  many  acts  of 
hostility  committed  against  the  English  in  these  parts, 
and  which  first  began  on  his  side,  and  have  been 
continued  from  the  very  time  of  the  last  concluded 
treaty,  as  was  formerly  observed,  to  this  very  day ; 
hence  I  say  it  follows,  that  he  seems  to  be  convinced, 
that  the  sacred  bonds  of  friendship  have  been  first 
broken  on  his  side.  Which  thing  is  so  clear  and  ma- 
nifest, that  our  adversaries  themselves  in  this  contro- 
versy are  ashamed  to  deny  the  fact,  and  choose  rather 
to  dispute  with  us  concerning  the  right  of  possession ; 
which  must  be  in  the  following  manner:  as  the  king 
of  Spain,  among  his  other  titles,  has  assumed  that  of 
king  of  the  Indies,  so  they  affirm,  that  the  whole  Indies 
and  Indian  sea,  both  south  and  north,  belong  to  him, 
and  that  they  are  all  enemies  and  pirates,  who  approach 
these  places  without  his  commission.  Which  if  it  were 
true,  both  we  and  all  other  nations  ought  to  leave  and 
restore  to  him  all  our  possessions  there,  and  having 
brought  back  whatever  colonies  we  have  sent  thitlier, 
should  beg  his  pardon  for  the  injury  we  have  done  him ; 
but  if  we  consider  a  little  more  narrowly  the  truth  and 
reasonableness  of  this  title,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  built 
upon  a  very  slender  and  weak  foundation,  to  have  such 
a  vast  pile  of  war  and  contentions  erected  upon  it,  as 
the  present  is  likely  to  be.  They  pretend  to  have  a 
double  title,  one  founded  upon  the  pope's  gift,  and  an- 
other upon  their  having  first  discovered  those  places. 
As  to  the  first,  we  know  the  pope  has  been  always  very 
liberal  in  his  gifts  of  kingdoms  and  countries,  but  in 
the  mean  time  we  cannot  but  think,  that  in  so  doing, 
he  acts  in  a  very  different  manner  from  him,  whose 
vicar  he  professes  himself,  who  would  not  so  much  as 
allow  himself  to  be  appointed  a  judge  in  the  dividing 
of  inheritances,  far  less  give  any  one  whole  kingdoms 
at  his  pleasure,  like  the  pope,  who  has  thought  fit  to 
make  a  present  of  England,  Ireland,  and  some  other 
kingdoms. 

But  we  deny  his  being  invested  with  any  such  au- 
thority, nor  do  we  think  there  is  any  nation  so  void  of 
understanding,  as  to  think  that  so  great  power  is  lodg- 
ed in  him,  or  that  the  Spaniards  would  believe  this  or 
acquiesce  in  it,  if  he  should  require  them  to  yield  up 
as  much  as  he  has  bestowed.  But  if  the  French  and 
others,  who  acknowledge  the  pope's  autliority  in  ec- 
clesiastical matters,  have  no  regard  to  this  title  of  the 
Spaniards,  it  cannot  be  expected  we  should  think  of  it 


any  otherwise.     And  so  we  leave  this  point,  as  not  de- 
serving a  fuller  answer. 

Nor  is  the  other  title  of  any  greater  weight,  as  if  the 
Spaniards  in  consequence  of  their  having  first  discover- 
ed some  few  parts  of  America,  and  g-iven  names  to 
some  islands,  rivers,  and  promontories,  had  for  this 
reason  lawfully  acquired  the  government  and  dominion 
of  that  new  world.  But  such  an  imaginary  title 
founded  on  such  a  silly  pretence,  without  being  in  pos- 
session, cannot  possibly  create  any  true  and  lawful 
right.  The  best  riglit  of  possession  in  America  is  that 
which  is  founded  on  one's  having  planted  colonies 
there,  and  settled  in  such  places  as  had  either  no  inha- 
bitants, or  by  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  if  there 
were  any  ;  or  at  least,  in  some  of  the  wild  and  uncul- 
tivated places  of  their  country,  which  they  were  not 
numerous  enough  to  replenish  and  improve ;  since 
God  has  created  this  earth  for  the  use  of  men,  and  or- 
dered them  to  replenish  it  throughout. 

If  this  be  true,  as  the  Spaniards  will  be  found  to  hold 
their  possessions  there  very  unjustly,  having  purchased 
all  of  them  against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants,  and  as 
it  were  plucked  them  out  of  their  very  bowels,  having 
laid  the  foundations  of  their  empire  in  that  place,  in 
the  blood  of  the  poor  natives,  and  rendered  several  large 
islands  and  countries,  that  were  in  a  tolerable  case 
when  they  found  them,  so  many  barren  desarts,  and 
rooted  out  all  the  inhabitants  there;  so  the  English 
hold  their  possessions  there  by  the  best  right  imagin- 
able, especially  those  islands  where  the  Spaniards  have 
fallen  upon  their  colonies,  and  quite  demolished  them  ; 
which  islands  had  no  other  inhabitants  at  all,  or  if  they 
had,  they  were  all  slain  by  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
likewise  deserted  these  places,  and  left  them  without 
any  to  improve  or  cultivate  thcni :  so  that  by  the  law 
of  nature  and  nations  they  belong  to  any  who  think  fit 
to  take  possession  of  them,  according  to  that  common 
and  well-known  maxim  in  law,  "  Such  things  as  be- 
long to  none,  and  such  as  are  abandoned  by  their  for- 
mer possessors,  become  his  property  who  first  seizes 
them."  Although,  granting  that  we  had  beat  the 
Spaniards  out  of  those  places  where  we  have  planted 
our  colonies,  out  of  which  they  had  at  first  expelled 
the  inhabitants,  we  should  have  possessed  them  with 
better  right,  as  the  avengers  of  the  murder  of  that  peo- 
ple, and  of  the  injuries  sustained  by  them,  than  the 
Spaniards  their  oppressors  and  murderers.  But  since 
we  have  settled  our  colonies  in  such  places  as  were 
neither  possessed  by  the  natives  nor  the  Spaniards,  they 
having  left  behind  them  neither  houses  nor  cattle,  nor 
any  thing  that  could  by  any  means  keep  up  the  right 
of  possession,  the  justness  of  our  title  to  these  places 
was  so  much  the  more  evident,  and  the  injuries  done 
us  by  the  Spaniards  so  much  the  more  manifest,  espe- 
cially our  right  to  those  places  that  were  seized  while 
the  two  nations  were  at  war  with  each  other,  such  as 
the  isles  of  Providence  and  Tortuga,  which  if  the  Spa- 
niards could  have  shewn  to  be  theirs,  by  any  former 
title  which  they  have  not  yet  produced,  yet  since  they 
have  not  done  it  in  the  last  treaty  of  peace,  by  the  se- 
cond article  of  this  treaty,  they  have  for  tiic  future  cut 
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themselves  off  from  all  siicb  pretence,  and  if  they  had 
any  right,  have  now  lost  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  talk 
any  further  upon  tliis  arg-ument. 

There  is  no  intellig-ent  person  but  will  easily  see  how 
empty  and  weak  those  reasons  are,  that  the  Spaniard 
has  for  claiming  to  himself  alone  an  empire  of  such  a 
vast  and  prodigious  extent.  But  we  have  said  this 
much,  in  order  to  shew  the  weakness  of  those  pretences, 
whereby  the  Spaniards  endeavour  to  justify  themselves 
for  having  treated  us  with  so  much  cruelty  and  bar- 
barity in  the  West  Indies,  for  having  enslaved,  hang- 
ed, drowned,  tortured,  and  put  to  death  our  country- 
men, robbed  them  of  tlieir  ships  and  goods,  and  de- 
molished our  colonies,  even  in  the  time  of  profound 
peace,  and  tljat  without  any  injury  received  on  their 
part :  which  cruel  usage  and  havoc,  made  among 
our  people,  and  such  as  were  of  the  same  orthodox 
faith  with  them,  as  oft  as  the  English  call  to  remem- 
brance, they  cannot  miss  to  think  that  their  former 
glory  is  quite  gone,  and  their  ships  of  war  become  en- 
tirely useless,  if  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  any  longer 
treated  in  such  a  disgraceful  manner:  and  moreover, 
to  be  not  only  excluded  from  all  free  commerce  in  so 
great  and  opulent  a  part  of  the  world,  but  likewise  to 
be  looked  upon  as  pirates  and  robbers,  and  punished  in 
the  same  manner  as  they,  if  they  presume  to  sail  those 
seas,  or  so  much  as  look  that  way ;  or,  in  fine,  have 
any  intercourse  or  dealing  even  with  their  own  colo- 
nies that  are  settled  there. 

Concerning  the  bloody  Spanish  inquisition  we  shall 
say  nothing,  this  being  a  controversy  common  to  all 
protestants,  nor  shall  we  speak  of  the  many  seminaries 
of  English  priests  and  Jesuits  nestling  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Spaniards,  which  is  a  perpetual  cause  of 
stumbling,  and  very  great  danger  to  the  common- 
wealth ;  since  what  we  principally  propose  is,  to  shew 
the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  controversies  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  we  are  confident  we  have  made  it 
plain  to  all,  who  weigh  things  fairly  and  impartially, 
that  necessity,  honour,  and  justice,  have  prompted  us 
to  undertake  this  late  expedition.  First,  we  have  been 
prompted  to  it  by  necessity;  it  being  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  go  to  war  with  the  Spaniards,  since  they  will 
not  allow  us  to  be  at  peace  with  them :  and  then 
honour,  and  justice,  seeing  we  cannot  pretend  to  either 
of  these,  if  we  sit  still  and  suffer  such  unsufferable  in- 
juries to  be  done  our  countrymen,  as  those  we  have 
shewn  to  have  been  done  them  in  the  West  Indies. 

And  truly  they  see  but  a  very  little  way,  who  form 
their  notion  of  the  designs  and  intentions  of  the  Span- 
iards, according  to  that  friendly  aspect,  with  which  the 
present  declension  of  their  affairs  has  obliged  them  to 
look  upon  us  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  (that  face 
which  they  have  put  on  being  only  a  false  one,)  for  it 
is  certain  they  have  the  same  mind,  and  the  very  same 
desires,  which  they  had  in  the  year  1588,  when  they 
endeavoured  to  subdue  this  whole  island  ;  nay,  it  is 
certain  their  hatred  is  more  inflamed,  and  their  jealous- 
ies and  suspicions  more  increased  by  this  change  of  the 


state  of  our  affairs,  and  of  the  form  of  our  republic. 
But  if  we  omit  tliis  opportunity,  which  by  reason  ol 
some  things  that  have  lately  happened,  may  perhaps 
give  us  an  occasion  to  fall  upon  some  way,  whereby 
through  the  assistance  of  God  wc  may  provide  for  our 
safety,  against  this  old  and  implacable  enemy  of  our 
religion  and  country  ;  it  may  happen,  he  will  recover 
such  a  degree  of  strength,  as  will  render  him  as  formi- 
dable and  hard  to  be  endured  as  before.  One  thing  is 
certain,  he  always  will  and  cannot  but  have  the  great- 
est indignation  against  us.  Meanwhile,  if  we  suffer 
such  grievous  injuries  to  be  done  our  countrymen  in 
the  West  Indies,  without  any  satisfaction  or  revenge  ; 
if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  wholly  excluded  from  that 
so  considerable  a  part  of  the  world ;  if  we  suffer  our 
malicious  and  inveterate  enemy  (especially  now,  after 
he  has  made  peace  with  the  Dutch)  to  carry  off  with- 
out molestation,  from  the  West  Indies,  those  prodigious 
treasures,  whereby  he  may  repair  his  present  damages, 
and  again  bring  his  affairs  to  such  a  prosperous  and 
happy  condition,  as  to  deliberate  with  himself  a  second 
time,  what  he  was  thinking  upon  in  the  year  1588  ; 
namely,  whether  it  would  be  more  adviseable  to  begin 
with  subduing  England,  in  order  to  recover  the  United 
Provinces,  or  with  them,  in  order  to  reduce  England 
under  his  subjection  ;  without  doubt  he  will  not  find 
fewer,  but  more,  causes  why  he  should  begin  with 
England.  And  if  God  should  at  anytime  permit  those 
intentions  of  his  to  have  their  desired  effect,  we  have 
good  ground  to  expect,  that  the  residue  of  that  cruel 
havoc,  he  made  among  our  brethren  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  will  be  first  exercised  upon  us,  and  after  that 
upon  all  protestants  ;  which,  if  we  may  give  credit  to 
the  complaints  that  were  made  by  those  poor  orthodox 
Christians,  was  first  designed  and  contrived  in  the 
court  of  Spain,  by  those  friers  whom  they  call  mis- 
sionaries. 

All  these  things  being  considered,  we  hope  the  time 
will  come,  when  all,  but  especially  true  Englishmen, 
will  rather  lay  aside  their  private  animosities  among 
themselves,  and  renounce  their  own  proper  advantages, 
than  through  an  excessive  desire  of  that  small  profit  to 
be  made  by  trading  to  Spain,  (which  cannot  be  obtained 
but  upon  such  conditions  as  are  dishonourable  and  in 
some  sort  unlawful,  and  which  may  likewise  be  got 
some  other  way,)  expose,  as  they  now  do,  to  the  ut- 
most danger,  the  souls  of  many  young  traders,  by  those 
terms  upon  which  they  now  live  and  trade  there,  and 
suffer  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  many  christian  brethren 
in  America,  and  in  fine,  the  honour  of  this  whole  na- 
tion, to  be  exposed,  and,  what  of  all  is  the  most 
momentous  and  important,  let  slip  out  of  their  hands 
the  most  noble  opportunities  of  promoting  the  glory  of 
God,  and  enlarging  the  bounds  of  Christ's  kingdom  : 
which,  we  do  not  doubt,  will  appear  to  be  the  chief  end 
of  our  late  expedition  into  the  West  Indies  against  the 
Spaniards,  to  all  who  are  free  of  those  prejudices  which 
hinder  people  from  clearly  discerning  the  truth. 
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